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Goslin,  Charles  —  November  Cover 
Greenwald.    Sheila  —  Those    1 

ible  Hungarians.  Nov.  70 
Groth.  John  -  It's  Been  a  Long  Sn  »w, 

Sept.  69 
Halverson,  Janet  — August   and   Oc- 
tober C'ov  cis 
Krigstein,  Bernard  —  The  Reluctant 

(.i\  er,  D<  i 
Llovd,    Peggv  —  Life   in    the   Movies. 

Jul)  54 
Meadows.   Barbara  —  Shelterbelts:   A 
"Failure"     That    Didn't    Happen, 
Oct.  75 
Medical  Supplement.  See  also  under 
Osborn.  Robert  —  The  Revolution  in 
Small  Plane  Flying,  Aug.  48:  Poto- 
watomi's  Daughter.  Noi    ' 
Schiffer,  Dick,  and  Men  in  Gilbert  — 
September  Cover 


Steinl>erg.    Saul    -    Steinberg     I  S  \ 

Sep- 
I  rain.  Michael  -1  Sin  the  Earlj 

'Thirties.  Aug 
Ungerer,  Tomi  —  Juh  Cover 
Aisel.  Eva  -  The  Elusive  Dr.  S/ilard, 
Julv   77 
Israel  Today,  Sept.  29 
Italian  Movie,  "Thi  Sweei  Life," 

Sept.  63 
"It's   Been    ■•.    .  Snow"  —  John 

Medelman.  Sept. 
fa<  kson,    Katherin      I .   ass  -    1; 
in  Brief,  [uh  96:  Aug.  101:  Sept. 
104:  Oct.  110;  Nov.  123:  Dec.  120 
Jayme,  William  North  —  Hokinson's 

Girls  Revisited.  Sept.  26 
]\/7    Notes  —  Eric   Larrabee.    Julv 
100;  Aug.  104:  Sept.  110;  Oct.  120: 
Nov.  136:  Dec.  130 
Jensen.  Johannes  V.  —  Potowatomi's 

Daughter.  N< 
Job-Hunting  Technique,  Aug 
Johnson.  Priscilla  -  "Friendship  U." 

in  Moscow.  Dec.  E 
fohnson,  Pvke-FM  on  Wheels,  Oa 

2: 
Kendall.  Elaine  —  An  Open  Letter  to 

the  Coiner  Grocer,  Dec.  38 
K.1  \\>  i.v.  Si  n.  John  F..  Oct.  14 
Kentucky    Legislator  —  How    an 
Election   Was   Bought   and   Sold 
Oct.  33 
Kissinger.    Henry    A.  —  The    Next 

Summit  Meeting.  Dec.  60 
Kitman,  Marvin  —  Monocle,  \u_ 
Kraft.  Joseph  -RAND:  Arsenal  for 
Ideas.  Juh  69:  The  Untold  Story 
of  the  UN's  Congo  Army,  Nov.  75 
Kunitz.  Stanley  — The  New  Books. 
Sept.  96 

LABOR 

Three  Jobs  for  the  Coming  Admin- 
istration. )ulv  4f> 
Lamport.     Felicia  -  Telephonic 

Mnemonic.  Aug.  75 
Langewiesche,   Wolfgang  —  Revolu- 
tion in   Small   Plane  Flying,  Aug. 
E 
Larrabee.     laic—  fa/7    Notes.     July 

100;  Aug.  104:  Sept.  110:  Oct.  120; 

Nov.  136;  Dec.  130:  Pornography 

Is  Not  Enough.  Nov .  87 
"Law.  Epilepsy  and  ihl."  Sept.  55 
I.eighton.  George  R. -World's  Fails. 

Two  Parts  —  |ul\  27:  Aug.  38 

LETTERS 

]ulv  4:  Aug.  6;  Sept.  4:  Oct.  6;  Nov.  6; 
Dec.  6 
Levine.  Philip  —  The  Loser.  Nov.  67 
"Life   in   the   Movies"  -  H.   E.   F. 

Donohue,  Juh  54 
Lincoln    Square   Center   for   the 

Performing  Arts.  Dec.  44 
"Listen.  Yankee";  The  Cuban  Case 

Against    the    U.S.  —  C.    Wright 

Mills.  Dec.  31 

LOGOMORPHISM,  Aug 

"Long  Retreat.  Thi  "  —  William  S. 

White.  Aug.  91 
Louisiana  Plrchasf.  Exposition  <>i 

1904.  Aug.  38 


I  ynes,     Russell        I  hi     Dangerous 

100'  ,     |ul\  22;  R<  vealing  Rubble, 

Oct.  22 
\|  \sk.    I  iii  "      \ln. i    Michal,   Oct. 

60 
"Mathematics  oi   Polygamy,   I  hi 

I  lit  I  it  1 1  Passin,  Oct    I « » 
May<  i .  Mai  tin      1  low  Good  l-    I  \ 

.ii  lis  Best?,  Two  Parts       Vug.  82; 

s,  pi 
Mayei  •  Milton    -  Christ  Undei  ( lom 

munism,  Aug.  29 
McFall,    Bill       I  he    Drunken     Ba 

boon,  Sept.  60 
Medelman,  John      It's  B(  en  a  I  .ong 

Snow,  Sept.  69 

"Mi  di<  \i  R]  si  vki  n:  Choked  ba 
Doi  i  vrs"  fohn  M.  Russell,  Oct. 
153 

Mi  nit  m  si  in  emeni  See  under 
is  in  American  Medicine 

MEDICINE  AND  HEALTH 

i  i  isis  in  Vmerican  Medicine,  Oct.,  pp. 
l'Jl  it.  168 

"1  pileps)  .mil  the  1  aw ,"  Sept.  55 

I  It.ilih  Insurant  e,  |ul\     B 
M. -i  win.  W.   S.  -  Finally.  Oct.    ML': 

1  In-  Poem,  Nov.  39 
Meyer,    Karl    E.  —  Texas    Puts    Its 

Brand  on  Washington,  Nov.  40 
Mezey,  Robert  — To  Mary,  Dec.  77 
Michal,  Mn. i       1  lit-  Mask.  Oct.  (it) 
Miller,  Arthur,  ami  Henry  Brandon 
1  In   si. He  ,,|  the   1  heatre,  Nov. 

63 
Mills,  C.  Wright— "Listen,  Yankee": 

1  he  Cuban  Case  Against  the  U.S., 

Dec.  31 
"Monoi  i  i  ,"   Vug.  23:  Oct.  25 
Moi.n  v  Dom  —  A  Curious  Conserva 

tioii  with  the  Dalai  Lama.  July  ()."> 
'Moms.    Robert:    From    Little 

Egypt  to"  —  George  R.  Leighton, 

July  27 

MO\  lis 

Italian    Movie,    "The    Sweel    Life," 
Sept.  65 
"Mi  i  i  i  1 1)    Dernier    (  !ri,    The" 

Elizabeth  Cameron,  Dec.  28 

Ml  si<: 

T\l  on  Wheels,"  Oct.  25 

Jazz  Notes,  Juh   100;  Aug.  104:  Sept. 

110:  Oct.  120;  Nov.  136;  Dec.  130 
Music  in  the  1950V  Nov.  59 
"Mush  in  the  Round,"  July  99;   Vug. 
103;  Sept.  96;  Oct.  116;  Nov.  130; 
Dec.  124 
"Nadia    Boulanger:    An   Affectionate 
Portrait,"  Oct.  49 
"Music     in     the     1950's"  —  Virgil 

Thomson,  Nov.  59 
"Music    in    the    Round"   -  Discus, 
July  99;  Aug.  103;  Sept.  96;  Oct. 
116;  Nov.  130;  Dec.  1 24 
Neville,  Robert  —  The  Soft  Life  in 

Italy,  Sept.  65 
"New  Books,  The"  —  Paul  Pickrel, 
July  90;  Aug.  96;  Sept.  96  (by 
Stanley  Kunitz)  ;  Oct.  102;  Nov. 
109;  Dec.  106  (by  Leo  Steinberg) 
Newspapers,  Boston,  Oct.  79 


\i  \  i    si  m  \ni    Meeting      I  m  " 

I  It  1 1 1  x    \    Kissingei .  Dei    60 
\  u  buhl .    R<  inlioltl        \    ( !hi  istian 

\  it  u  ol  the  Future,  De< .  71 
Nixon,  Vice-Presideni  Richard  M 

Oct.  II 
Nixon   Wili    (  Ihoosi    1 1  is  Ri  nninc 

Mate,   How       \\  illiam  S.  White. 

JuU  87 
Ogburn,  Jr.,  Charlton  -  America  the 

I  xpendable,   Vug.  56 
"<  )im  \     Letter     ro     mi      (  '.okm  r 

Grocer,   An"        Maim    Kendall, 

Dec,  58 
Passin,  1 1<  1 1  k  1 1        1  he  Mathematii  s 

ol  Polygamy .  < )t  t.  46 
Patieni  Doctor  Rei  vtionship,  Oct. 

132 
"Patient's   Right  to  Die,  The" 

[oseph  Fletcher,  Oct.  139 

PEOPLE 

Ueko,  Grave  Robber,  Juh  12 
Boulanger,  Nadia,  Teacher  &  Musi 

cian,  Oct.   19 
Caniff,  Milt,  Nov.  22 
Cot  lean,    fean,   Writer  and    Painter, 

Dec.  24 
Dalai  Lama  ol   1  ibet,  |uh  65 
Derthick,   Dr.   Lawrence,   U.S.   Com- 
missioner of  Education,  Dec.  19 
Goldwater,  Barry,  Senator,  Nov.  98 
Janowitz,  Dr.  Morris,  Writer,  Dec,  20 
Kennedy,  |ohn  F..  Senator,  Oct.  II 
Niebuhr,  Dr.  Reinhold.  Dec.  71 
Nixon,    Vice-President    Richard    M. 

July  87;  Oct.  14 
Steinman,  David  B.,  Bridge  Builder, 

Dec.  19 
Szilard,  Dr.  Leo,  Scientist,  |ul\  77 
von    Hi  aim.   Dr.   Wernher,  Scientist, 

Dec.  20 
Wohlstetter,  Allien.  July  71 
Perenyi,  Eleanor  —  The  Overt  Per- 
suaders, Sept.  20 
Pickrel,  Paul— The  New  Books,  July 

90;  Aug.  96;  Oct.  102;  Nov.  109 
Pints.    Maya  —  Tomorrow's    Hospi- 
tals. Oct.  158 
Plane.  The  Private,  Aug.  48 
Plath,  Sylvia  -  Mushrooms,  Juh  25 

POETRY 

"Diiei  lions  tin  (  In  islmas"  —  Kit  haul 

Frost,  Dec.  48 
"Do    1    Noi    Rage?"  — John    Holmes. 

Sept.  35 
"Finally"-  W.  S.  Merwin,  Oct.  I4'_' 
"For  a   Senior  College  Textbook"  — 

Hans    Magnus    Enzenberger,    Aug. 

37 
"I  ourth  of  July"  —  Ted  Hughes.  July 

72 
"Hierosulem"  —  Hilary  Corke,  Oct.  45 
"House  Wife"  —  Kate  Barnes.  Sept.  61 
"Losers,  The"  —  Philip  Levine,  Nov. 

67 
"Lost  Self,  The"  — Peter  Vieret  k.  Nov. 

48 
"Maine"  —  Philip  Booth,  July  86 
"Mushrooms"  —  Sylvia  Plath,  July  25 
"Poem,  The"  —  W.  S.  Merwin,   Nov. 

39 
"September:  The  Final  Word"  —  Hol- 

lis  Summers,  Sept.  59 
"Thrombosis"  —  Donald   Hall,  Aug. 

81 
"To  Mary"  —Robert  Mezey,  Dec.  77 


ro  Some  Uncertain  Birds"      Janus 
U  right,  Oct.  'U 
"Y\  oocl     Odors"       \\  all     \\  hitman, 
Do     13 
Poling,  fames       I  hal  Dam  Situation 

in  1  lampden,  fuly  44 
Pot  i  in  s.  See  under  Government 
"Politics  for  \  \iw  Generation": 
Pai  t  II.    I  hree  l  nforeseen   Jt >l>s  foi 
ill,    Ci 'ining    Administration,    |uh 
16 
Part  III.    Vlmosl  Secret    Vrt  of  Being 
an  Effective  President,   \ug.  76 

"Pol  1  Mi  s   til     Ml  nit  INE,     I  111"        Id 

ward  1  .  Chase,  Oct.  125 
Politician,  The  Professional,  Nov. 

I  I 

"Pol  M.  wn  .     I  III     M  \  I  HEMATICS  OI  " 

I  terberi  Passin,  Oi  t.  46 

"PORNOGRAPHI      Is     NOT     ENOUGH" 

Eric  Larrabee,  No\ .  S7 
"Potovi  \  roMi's     Dai  (.mi  r"         Jo 

hannes  V.  Jensen.  Nov.  53 
Power,  Retreat  from,  Aug.  91 
"President,    The     Vlmosi     Secrei 

Aki  oi  Being  an  Effective,"  Aug. 

70 
"Proposition    for    Women,     V" 

Mn  mn  K.  Sanders,  Sept.  1 1 

PUBLIC  &  PERSONAL — William 
S.  White 

"Better   Way    to    Run    our    Political 

( lonventions,"  Oct.  96 
"Christmas  in  the  Vernacular,"  Dec. 

100 
"Conservative    Front-Runner,    The," 

Nov.  98 
"Forecast    for    the    Next    Congress," 

Sept.  92 
"Long  Retreat  from  Power,"  Aug.  91 
"Nixon  Will  Choose  a  Running  Male. 
How,"  July  87 
Public  Relations  Gimmicks,  Sept. 

20 
Railroads  on  Paying  Basis,  Pi  i  iim, 

Commuter,  Sept.  12 
"RAND:   Arsenal  for   Ideas"  —  Jo 

seph  Kraft.  July  69 
Real  Estate  Enticements,  Oct.  22 
Record,  The  Boston,  Oct.  79 
Record  Re\  ii  u  .  July  99 

KELI<;lON 

"Christ  Lnt lei  Communism,"  Aug.  29 
(  hnsti  in  \  i;  u  ol  the  1  utnie      Dei 

71 
Dalai  Lama  ol    I  ibet,  Juh  (55 
Public  &  Personal,  Juh  87 
"Reluctant    Giver,    The"       Gei 

trude  Friedberg,  Dec.  38 
"Repertory   Fever"  —  Robert    Bru- 
stein,  Dec.  44 

Rl  PI   BLICAN        ViCE-PrESIDB  NTIA1 

Nominee,  Juh  87 
'  'Research'  and  'Creativity,'  The 

Cults  of"  —  Jacques  Barzun,  Oct. 

69 
Research  Center  for  LI.S.  Govern- 
ment, July  69 
"Research,    Medical:    Choked    by 

Dollars"  —John  M.  Russell.  Oct. 

153 
"Revolution  in  Small  Plane  Flv- 

ing"   —  Wolfgang  Langewiesche, 

Aug.  48 


"Ridding  mi  Roads  of  the  Mir 
derous  I',  -  Ernest  Hunter 
\\  right,  July  61 

"Right  to   Die,   The   Pah  in  i  V 
Joseph  Fletcher,  (><  t.  139 

Rowen,  Hobart  —  America's  Most 
Powerful  Private  Club,  Sept.  79 

Russell,  John  M.  —  Medical  Re- 
search: Choked  by  Dollars.  Oct. 
1 53 

Rutstein,  David  D.  —  Do  You  Really 
Waul   a   Family  Doctor?,  Oct.   144 

Sacred  Heart  Auto  League,  Nov. 
24 

Sanders.  Marion  K.  —  A  Proposition 
for  Women,  Sept.   1 1 

SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 

"Medical   Research:  Choked  l>\    Dol- 
lars," Oct.  15.'! 

"RAM):    Vrsenal  for  Ideas,"   [ul)  69 

"'Research'    and    'Creativity,'    Culls 
of,"  Oct.  69 

"Szilard,  The  Elusive  Dr.,"  Juh  77 
Si  nate    Subcommittee     Investiga- 

no\  of  Kenneth  Tynan,  Oct.  39 
Shakespeare  Festival,   New    York, 

Dec.   19 
"Shelterbelts:     \    'Failure'   That 

Didn't  Happen"  —  Arthur  H.  Car 

hart.  Oct.  75 
Sigal.  Clancy  — Our  Exiled  Airme  i 

in  England.  Oct.  52 
Smith.    Alice    Kimball  —  The    Elu- 
sive Dr.  Szilard,  July  77 
"Soft  Life  in  Italy.  The"  —  Robert 

Neville.  Sept.  65 

SOVIET  RUSSIA 

"'Friendship  U.'  in  Moscow,"  Dec.  89 
"Summit   Meeting.  The  Next,"  Dec. 
60 

Spai  i    Crai  r  Convention,  Sept.  :>7 

"Stai  e   of   the   Tin  \iki  .    The" 
1 1  cm  i  \    Brandon  and  Arthur  Mil- 
ler, No\ .  63 

Steinberg,  Leo  -  Art  Books  ol  I960, 
Dec  106 

Steinberg,   Saul  —  Steinberg   U.S  \ 
s(1,t.  19 

"Si  einberg  U.S.  V."  -  Saul  Stein- 
berg, Sept.  49 

St.  Lot  is  World's  Fair  oi  1904. 
Vug.  38 


Strainchamps,  Ethel  — Caveal  Scrip 

tor,  Aug.  24 
Stratford  Festival  Company,  De< 

48 
Straus,  Donald  B.  -  Can  We  Afford 

to  Be  Healthy?,  July  38 
Summers,   Hollis  —  September:    The 

Final  Word,  Sept.  59 
"Si  \imit    Meeting,    The    Next"  — 

Henry  A.  Kissing)  r.  Dec.  60 
Supermarket.     Shopping     at    the. 

Dec.  58 
"Szilard,  The  Eli  sine  Dr."— Alice 

Kimball  Smith.   JuK   77 
I  w  Reveni  is.  Need  for  New,  Juh 

48 
Taylor,   Frederick  —  I   Was  a   Flack 

lor  tin  Wild  Blue  Yonder,  Nov.  22 
"Telephonic    Mnemonic"  -Felicia 

Lamport,  Aug.  75 

TELEVISION 

"Cracked  Lens,    I  lie.     Dec.  78 
"How  Good  Is   1  V  ai  Its  Best?,"  Aug. 

82;  Sept.  85 
"laurels  to  Dr.  Jaffe."  Sept.  19 

"Texas  Puts  Its  Brand  on  Wash- 
ington" —  Karl  E.  Meyer.  Nov.  40 

"That    Dam   Situation    in    Hamp- 
den" —  fames  Poling.  Julv  44 

THEATRE 

"Repertor)  Fever,"  Dec  44 

"State  of  the  Theatre."  Nov.  63 
Thomson.    Virgil    --    Music    in    the 

1950s.  Nov.  59 
"Three  Unforeseen    Jobs  for  the 

Coming   Administration"  —  Peter 

F.  Drucker,  Juh  46 
"Tomorrow's    Hospitai  s"    -  Clier- 

kask)  and  Pines.  Oct.  158 
1  r\\  i  i  i  r.    Iiu    Boston,  Oct.  70 
Tynan,    Kenneth  —  Command    Per 

lormance.  Oct.  39 
"UN's  Congo  Army,    I'm    Untold 

Story  oi    i  hi  ."  No\ .  75 

l  IN  II  ED  STATES 

(  nit  of  Chaos  ami  Destruction,   Vug. 

56 
"Texas  Puts  Its  Brand  on  Washing- 
ton." \o\ .  in 
Women.  Dialling  of,  Sept.  41 
"Untold  Story  oi    im  UN's  Congo 
\k\iy.   1  in  "       [oseph  Kraft,  Nov. 
75 


Viereck,  Petei  -  rhe  Lost  Self,  Nov. 

- 

"Virgin  Islands.  Beachcombing  in 
i  in  ."  Dei    52 

"Washing  ion.  i"exas  Puts  lis 
Brand  on."  Nov.  40 

Washington.  See  also  Publu  -  Per- 
sonal 

Weeks.  Robert  —  Fen  Million 
Statues.  Nov.  24 

"What  the  Press  Has  Done  to 
Boston  and  Vic  i  -Versa"  —  Peter 
Braestrup,  Oct.  70 

White.  William  S.  -  (Public  v  Per- 
sonal |  —  How  Nixon  Will  Choose 
His  Running  Mate.  Juh  87;  The 
I  ong  Retri  at,  \ug.  01 ;  Forei  as( 
for  the  Next  Congress,  Sept.  02: 
\  B(  m  i  Wa\  to  Run  Our  Poli- 
tical Conventions,  Oct.  96;  The 
Conservative  Front-Runner,  Nov. 
98  (  liristmas  in  the  Vernac  ular, 
Dec   100 

Whitman.  Walt  -  Wood  Odors, 
Dec.  43 

"Why  the  Crime  Syndicate  Can't 
Be  Touched"  —  Gerard  L.  Goet- 
tal.  Nov.  33 

Windbreaks,  Oct.  75 

Wollson.  Victor— Earl)  Sin  in  the 
Early  'Thirties.  Aug.  65 

"Women.  A  Proposition  for"  — 
Marion  K.  Sanders,  Sept.  41 

"World's  Fairs"  —  George  Leighton 

1.  From   Little  Egvpt   to   Robert 
Moves,  juh  27 

2.  Ilic  Vear  St.  Louis  Enchanted  the 
World.  Aug.  38 

Wright.  Ernest  Hunter  —  Ridding 
the  Roach  ol  the  Murderous  4' , ,. 
Juh  61 

Wright.  James  — To  Senile  Uncertain 
Birds. Oct.  04 

WRITING  AMI  PUBLISHING 

Books,  Sec  also  under 

English  1  anguage,  \\  riling  the,   Vug. 

24 
"Monoi  U  ."  Vug.  23 
"Pornogi  a|'h\   Is  Not  Enough,"  \<>\. 

87 
"Press  lias  Done  to  Boston,  and  Viec- 

\  ersa.  What  the,"  (><  t.  70 
"Professional  Soldier,  The,"  Dec  20    • 
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ONE    -N    A    SEPIES    OF    SEASHELL-,NSP,RED    ART    TREASURES    PRESENTED    BV    SHELL    OiL    COMPANY 


How  nature  and  time  helped  an  artist  create  a  masterpiece 

Fashioned  sometime  during  the  period  of  the  Middle  or  Later  Roman  Empire,  the 
soft  sheen  ol  this  perfume  flask  is  an  accident  ot  time  —  its  glowing  qualin  the 
result  ol  more  than  fifteen  [kindred  years  ol  aging.  Its  design,  however,  is  a  delib- 
erate—and successful  —  work  ol  art.  Like  so  main  artists  before  and  since,  its 
maker  tinned  to  nature  in  search  ot  a  decorative  motif.  Inspired  L>\  the  gentle 
curves  and  gi  aceful  simplii  it)  ot  the  scallop  shell,  he  created  a  masterpie<  c  in  glass. 

Scientists,  too,  turn  to  nature  for  inspiration,  for  it  is  their  task  to  equate  the 
offerings  ol  nature'  with  the  things  man  can  use.  At  Shell,  hundreds  of  scientists  — 
inspired  l>\  one  ol  nature's  most  versatile  natural  resources,  petroleum  are  en- 
gaged in  turning  ideas  into  substances  useful  to  man.  I  his  imaginath  research 
results  in  produc  is  that  perform  better.  last  longer  and  i  ost  less.  M  illions  knpw  these 
petroleum  and  chemical  products  In  the  sign  of  the  familiar  shell. 


SHELL 


The  Shell  Companies 


Shell  Oil  Company 
Shell  Chemical  Company 
Shell  Pipe  Line  Corporation 
Shell  Development  Company 
Shell  Oil  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd. 


There  will  never  be  a  day 
when  we  say  "This  Is  Good  Enough" 


standing  still  might  seem  like  an 
easy  way  to  run  the  telephone  business. 
But  nothing  ever  stands  still.  If  a  busi- 
ness doesn't  go  ahead  it  goes  back. 

Telephone  service  has  never  been  so 
fast,  convenient  and  dependable  as  right 
now.  Yet  the  Bell  System  cannot  for  a 
minute  be  complacent — and  we  are  not. 

Telephone  service  is  far  too  valuable 
to  millions  of  people  and  the  country  for 
us  to  let  up  on  anything.  There  is  still 
much  to  do  to  expand  present  service. 
The  needs  of  tomorrow  call  for  a  tre- 
mendous increase  in  telephone  facilities. 


A  vital  necessity  is  the  money  to 
keep  going  ahead.  For  without  adequate 
profits  there  is  no  possible  way  to  do 
the  whole  job,  and  the  best  job,  for 
everyone. 

Actually  the  telephone  user  is  one  of 
the  biggest  gainers  when  the  telephone 
company  makes  an  adequate  profit. 

By  assuring  the  money  for  research, 
and  promoting  the  efficiencies  and  econ- 
omies of  long-range  planning,  it  enables 
us  to  give  you  better  service  at  a  lower 
price  than  would  be  possible  in  any 
other  way. 


THREE  NEW  ADDITIONS  to  Bell  System  service  are  shown  below.  Many  thousands  of  Call  Directors  are  already 
in  service.  The  Princess  has  proved  a  great  success  wherever  it  has  been  introduced  and  will  be  available  na- 
tionally later  this  year.    The  Home  Interphone  will  also  introduce  new  convenience  and  distinction  later  this  year. 


The  Princess  . .  .the  newest  Bell  telephone.       The  Call  Director. .  .for  fast,  easy  handling  Home  Interphone  connects  all  phones  in 

It's  little.  It's  lovely.  It  lights.  of  outside  and  interoffice  calls.  house.    Also  has  speaker  at  front  door. 
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GOOD  SENSE  FOR  EVERY  READING   FAMILY 


The  purpose  of  this  suggested  trial 
membership  is  to  demonstrate  two 
things  by  your  own  experience:  first,  that 
you  can  really  keep  yourself  from  miss- 
ing, through  oversight  or  overbusyness, 
books  you  fully  intend  to  read;  second, 
the  advantages  of  the  Club's  Book-Divi- 
dend system,  through  which  members 
regularly  receive  valuable  library  vol- 
umes—either without  charge  or  at  a 
small  fraction  of  their  price— simply  by 
buying  the  books  they  would  buy  any- 
way. The  short  trial  membership  offer  de- 
scribed here  really  represents  "advance" 
Book-Dividends  earned  by  the  purchase 
of  the  three  books  you  engage  to  buy 
later  from  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club. 


*  The  three  books  you  choose  will 
be  sent  to  you  immediately,  and  you 
will  be  billed  one  dollar  for  each  volume 
(plus  a  small  postage  charge). 

*  You  have  a  wide  choice  always 

—over  200  Selections  and  Alternates 
during   the   year. 

*  If  you  continue  after  this  trial 
membership,  with  every  second  Club 
choice  you  buy  you  will  receive,  without 
charge,  a  valuable  Book-Dividend  averag- 
ing around  $7  in  retail  value.  Since  the 
inauguration  of  this  profit-sharing  plan, 
$235 ,000,000  worth  of  books  (retail  value) 
has  been  earned  and  received  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Club  as  Book-Dividends. 
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IN  THE  CASE  OF  MULTI-VOLUME  SETS,  EACH  VOLUME  IS  TO  BE  COUNTED 
AS  A  SEPARATE  PURCHASE  AT  $1,  UNLESS  OTHERWISE  NOTED 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH   CLUB,    Inc. 
345   Hudson   Street,   New   York    14, 


A37 


N.  Y. 


Please  enroll  me  as  a  member  of  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club1 
and  send  the  three  library  volumes  whose  numbers  I  have  indi- 
cated in  boxes  below,  billing  me  $3.00  (plus  postage).  I  agree  to 
purchase  at  least  three  additional  monthly  Selections — or  Alter- 
nates— during  the  first  year  I  am  a  member.  I  have  the  right 
to  cancel  my  membership  any  time  after  buying  three  Club 
choices  (in  addition  to  those  included  in  this  introductory 
offer).  The  price  will  never  be  more  than  the  publisher's  price, 
and  frequently  less.  After  my  third  purchase,  if  I  continue,  I 
am  to  receive  a  Book-Dividend*  with  every  second  Selection — or 
Alternate — I  buy.  (A  small  charge  is  added  to  cover  postage 
and  mailing  expenses.)  please  note:  A  Double  Selection — or  a 
set  of  books  offered  to  members  at  a  special  combined  price — Is 
counted  as  a  single  book  in  reckoning  Book-Dividend  credit  and 
in  fulfilling  the  membership  obligation  to  buy  three  Club  choices. 

INDICATE    BY    NUMBER    THE    THREE     BOOKS     YOU    WANT 


Mr.     1 
Mrs.  >  ■ 
Miss  ) 


(Please  Print  Plainly) 


Selections  and  Alternates  for  Canadian  members  are  usually   priced 
higher,    are  shipped   from  Toronto  liutii  free,   and  may  he    paid  fr»r   in   etthel 
U.S.  or  Canadian  rurreney. 


^Trademark  Reg.  V.  S.  Pal.  Off.  an 
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LETTERS 


Drugs  and  Ethics 


I  o  mi   Editors: 

Ah  k  A.  Rozcntal's  article.  "The 
St  rang  j  lllhit s  ol  the  Ethical  Drug  In- 
dustry" [May],  deserves  the  serious  at- 
tention ol  all  thoughtful  people.  In 
addition  to  an  eloquent  anil  soul-satis- 
lying  expose  ol  the  elaborate  smoke 
screen  the  drug  industry  has  thrown 
around  its  practices  he  has  indicted  the 
\MA  and  the  U.  S.  government.  They 
are  worthy  of  less  than  our  unreserved 
respect  unless  they  can  prove  the  falsity 
of  his  charges.  I  for  one  do  not  believe 
i hey  can  do  this.  .  .  . 

What  Dr.  Rozcntal  has  done  for  one 
aspect  of  American  medico-political-so- 
cial  life  needs  to  be  done  for  the  prob- 
lem of  undergraduate  and  postgraduate 
medical  education.  .  .  .  The  stultifying 
influence  of  self-seeking  and  self-interest 
is  rampant  in  American  medicine.  .  .  . 
Richard  D.  Baldwin.  M.D. 
Boonton,  N.  J. 

Congratulations  and  many  thanks  for 
.1  really  objective  commentary  on  the  ills 
of  one  of  our  major  and  most  vital 
industries.  .  .  . 

).  A.  Mam  ey,  Chief  Pharmacist 

Supt.   Ancillary   Services 

Presbyterian  Intercommunity  Hospital 

Whit  tier.  Calif. 

I  object  strongly  to  a  statement  mis- 
Leadingly  attributed  to  me  in  Uek  Roz- 
ental's  article.  \  sentence  was  quoted 
(aui\  misquoted')  out  ol  context  from  a 
book  of  which  I  was  co-editor.  The  book. 
which  is  intended  lor  medical  readers, 
is  Clinical  ExJaluation  of  New  Drugs, 
Paul  B.  Hoeber.  Inc..  1959.  Ii  includes 
an  entire  chapter  on  "Problems  of  Pub- 
lication" and  the  ideas  expressed  cannot 
be  conveyed  accurately  by  a  single  brief 
sentence. 

Since  Dr.  Rozental's  article  is  ob- 
viously an  attempt  to  produce  a  sensa- 
tional  effect  (and  reveals  a  strange  lack 
ol  faith  in  the  medical  profession)  I  wish 
io  dissociate  myself  from  ii  entirely. 

S.  O.  Waife,  M.  D. 

Lilly  Research   laboratories 

Indianapolis.  Ind. 


I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  the 
very  fine  article  by  Alek  A.  Ro/cntal. 
It  seems  to  me  thai  it  would  be  a  line 
thing  lor  medical  students  throughout 
the  country  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
read  it. 

Arnoi  i)  D.  Welch,  M.D. 

Chairman,    Dept.   of   Pharmacology 

Vale   Univ.   School  of  Medicine 

New  Haven.  Conn. 


Proud  Procals 

To  the  Editors: 

I  hasten  to  applaud  Cynthia  Lindsay 
on  her  excellent  article  on  Southern 
California  [May].  .  .  .  I'm  a  Procal  my- 
self—once removed,  courtesy  ol  Santa  Fe 
Railway,  now  a  reluctant  Chicagoan. 
But  I  still  have  my  dog.  my  barbecue, 
and  taller  child,  as  well  as  my  freeway- 
proven  flivver,  and  will  keep  my  fingers 
oossid  in  the  hope  that  some  day  I  can 
get  back  to  that  heavenly  place  where 
geraniums  and  children  grow  like  weeds. 

A  big  bouquet  of  geraniums  to  Mi-s 
Lindsay. 

Robert  E.  Gehrt 
Chicago,  111. 

You  are  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  all 
old-time  Procals  lor  publishing  Mrs. 
Lindsay's  effort.  .  .  .  Her  argument  that 
Southern  California  is  a  nasty  place  and 

that  all  ol  its  residents  are  lunatics  may 
help  discourage  an\  more  ol  her  kiiui 
from  coming  here.  We  already  have 
settled  among  us  more  sneering  critics 
than  we  care  to  assimilate.   .  .  . 

Harold  H.   siorv 
1  os    Angeles,  Calif. 

Once  a  Southern  Californian  but 
never  a  Procal.  I  enjoyed  Mrs.  Lindsay's 
collective  portrait.  Two  years  as  a  news- 
paper publisher  there  gave  me  all  the 
inoculations  (divorce  included!)  so  that 
at  the-  time  1  could  not  tell  whether  it 
was  hilariously  distressing  or  distressingly 
hilarious  [Here]  are  several  Procal  odd- 
ba  11  isms  now   in  my  own  collection: 

\  sigh-reen  is  a  warning  device  on  a 
fire  engine.  .  .  .  Clean  Mexicans  are 
Spaniards,  dirty  ones  are  Mexicans.  .  .  . 
The  Daughters  of  the  Golden  West  have 
supreme  contemp!  lor  that  leftist  <-''"  >n- 
ization,  The  Daughters  of  the  American 
s(  i  Revolution.  .  .  .  Every  young 
Procal  wants  to  grow  up  to  become  a 
highway  patrolman  or  a  cowboy  and  by 
Coil   they  do.  .  .  . 

Chari  i  s  DeLacy 
Chicago,  111. 


Is  it  not  obvious  th.it  those  attitudes 
decried  by  Mr-.  Lindsay  arc  exactly  those 
which  tile  majority  ol  Americans  believe- 
to  have  been  mo-t  important  in  the 
foundation,  and  more  particularly  the 
development,  of  this  wonderful  country 
of  ours?-  .  .  .  Sir.  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  vour  magazine  has  become  insular. 
You  have  used  the  standards  of  some 
stay-at-home,  stick-in-the-mud  place  to 
judge  those  progressivt  attitudes  that 
have  become  part  of  the  universally  ap- 
proved heritage  of  all  Americans. 

John    Forester 
Fullerton.   Calif. 


Tax-e.xemf)t  Largess 

To  the  Editors: 

Ralph  lee  Smith's  "Rut  Is  It  Deducti- 
ble!-" "Eas)  Chair."  May]  yvas  an  ad- 
mirable apologia  lor  the  reluctant  and 
uncharitable  giver.  I  suggest  that  some 
ol  the  underlying  moral  and  economic 
principles  ought  not  to  be  passed  over. 
.  .  .  What  shall  we  say  about  a  certain 
taxpayer,  lien,  who  in  November  1958 
bought  $20,000  worth  of  stock?  By  Feb- 
ruary 1(>.">!>  its  value  had  risen  to  $40,000. 
Well,  he  had  a  little  problem.  If  he  held 
on  [to  qualify  for  long-term  capital-gain 
tax  treatment]  the  stock  might  go  doyvn 
as  much  as  it  had  risen.  On  the  other 
hand  if  he  sold,  the  profit  would  be 
ordinary  income.  And  he  was  in  the 
70  per  cent  bracket! 

So  what  did  he  do?  He  just  made  a 
"charitable  contribution"  of  the  stock  to 
the  University  of  Julepsippi,  his  lily- 
white  alma  mater.  And  here  is  what 
happened  financially: 

If  he  sold  the  stock: 

(.kiss  proceeds  from  sale  S40.000 

Less  income  tax  on  profit 

(70^    of  §20,000)  14,000 

Balance  retained   by  Ben  26,000 

If  lie  donated  the  stock: 

Value  of  gift   at   elate  given  40.000 

Tax  saving  attributable   to 
the  gift  and  retained  by  Ben 
(70%   of  540,000) 

...  I  suggest  that  yve  need  a  law 
deleting  the-  tax-ele  clue  tibilitv  of  contri- 
butions. ...  In  the  giving  of  charity,  let 
neit  the  right  hand  know  what  the  left 
doeth— nor  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
either. 

Jacob  Goi  dberg,  C.P.A. 

instructor  of  Accounting 

Roosevelt   University 

Chicago.  111. 

The  actions  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  concerning  lax  deductibility  lor 
oil;. mi/at  ions  have  been  nothing  short 
ol  high-handed.  But  Mr.  Smith  is  correct 
in  attributing  final  responsibility  to 
Congress. 


28,000 
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"Well.  gi>od  I  ord,  what  have  I  done?" 

"That  feed  of  yours  is  selling  too  well  to  suit  Mi  II. ill  I  C 
Hall  wax  one  ol  the  bank's  largesl  stockholders,  and  he  owned 
a  wholesale  grocer)  in  town.  I  hadn't  stopped  to  think  thai  our 
sales  of  feed  would  cut  into  his  business,  but  they  undoubtedly 
had. 

"What  decs  Mr   Hall  want  me  to  do0" 
He  doesn't  want  you  to  do  anything  He  wants  inc  to  tire  you." 
Holland  snapped. 

I  hesitated  a  moment,  but  before  I  could  ask  the  question. 
Holland  said.  "I  told  him  that  you  were  doing  what  you  were 
hired  to  do.  I  told  him  he  could  buy  my  sttKk  or  I  would  buy  his, 
but  I  wasn't  going  to  fire  you  for  doing  something  that  needed 
doing." 

I  accepted  Mr.  Holland's  reassurance  gratefully  but  still  felt 
uneasy.  Why  was  it  that  whenever  I  turned  around  I  stepped  on 
someone's  toes''  I  sensed  that  this  was  but  the  beginning  of  my 
latest  trouble  Now  that  there  was  opposition  to  mc  so  close  to 
home — in  the  bank  itself — I  had  the  feeling  that  I  would  be 
stopped  just  as  I  had  been  down  in  New  London. 

As  always  when  I  was  troubled,  I  thought  of  old  Pop  Hart  and 
I  wen^pp  to  see  him iafi^Jp*Bl|WWfllPW??*Wf,S^ili^^  to 

rua^To  thi«y(pi^fflnning  all  the  time?  Have  I  got  this 
H  of  my  life'" 

•op  looked  at  me  for  a  long  moment.  'Murray,  just  as  long  as 
you're  doing  something  a  little  different  from  the  way  in  which 
it's  always  been  done  you're  going  to  find  some  sort  of  opposition 
The  best  evidence  you  arc  doing  something  worth  while  is  this 
kind  (A  opposition.  Now.  you  can  go  ahead  doing  something  and 
getting  into  this  kind  of  trouble  or  you  can  stop  and  just  coast. 
But  I  don't  think  you're  the  kind  that  will  stop.  If  that's  your 
nature,  then  reconcile  yourself  to  it.  Don't  get  discouraged.  This 
is  the  sort  of  competition  that  goes  on  all  the  time,  and  you'v< 
got  to  learn  to  handle  it." 

f hile  Pop  Hart's  words  made  good  sense  and  gave  mj-jpBrage, 
I  d^hfcijjunkjlcould  have  gone  on  very  loncwjfcfriwr'me  support 
of  C  P. 

Holland  was  a  remarkable  man  in  many  ways.  He  was  a  big 
man  in  a  little  bank,  and  I  alwavs  thowofet  ♦*»»•  ,f  u~  k-/*  ~ 
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.  .  .  "We  live  in  an  age 

in  which  new  impressions 

so  crowd  upon  us  that 

the  miracle  ot  yesterday 

is  the  commonplace  of  today. 

We  fail  to  appreciate 

how  rapidly  our  environment 

is  changing  or  how  profoundly 

it  has  changed." 

OR.  ARTHUR  DEHON  LITTLE 
1863-1935 


LETTIRS 


One  basi<  point  needs  t<>  be  undei 
lined:  People  should  give  to  organiza 
lions  whether  they  are  deductible  or  not. 
II  they  were  [planning]  to  give  $100  to 
.1  non-exempl  organization  and  ( licit  t.i\ 
rate  is,  vi\  26  pit  cenl  -then  In  them 
givt  only  N71.  1  In-  tost  in  the  donor 
is  the  same  Inn  the  organization  is  nol 
penalized  the  whole  $100. 

\\  ii  i  \rd   foHNSON,   President 

Com.  for   International 

Economii    Growth 

Washington,  I).  C. 

Von  may  be  inn  rested  in  learning  thai 
on  Vpril  I  of  (his  year  IRS  granted  tax- 
deduc  iiMi  si. mis  to  the  \imi  ii  an 
Friends  ol  Vietnam.  We  believe  that 
this  development  will  further  complete 
the  re<  on  I  dot  umented  by  Mr.  Smith.  .  .  . 

I   Ol    Is      \xi)Rl    \  I  1   \       I    Xei        Si  y 

Vmerican  Friends  of  Vietnam 
New  York,  X.  V. 

I     agree     wholeheartedly     with     Mr. 

Smith's  position.  I  would  like,  however, 
to  point  out  one  minor  factual  error. 
.  .  .  The  article  makes  it  seem  thai  the 
American  Committee  on  Africa  lias  been 
denied  tax-exempt  status.  Although 
IRS  ai  lnsi  proposed  issuing  an  adverse 
ruling,  that  proposed  ruling  has  been 
protested,  new  evidence  has  been  sub- 
mitted,  and  we  an-  si  ill  awaiting  a  final 
ruling  [which  we  hope]  will  recognize 
our  tax  exempt  status.  Our  case  has 
been  pending  lor  four  years  now,  anil 
pel  haps  we  an-  nol  expelling  loo  much 
when  we  express  our  hope  that  we  will 
nol  have  to  wait   too  much  longer. 

George  M.   Houser,  Kxee.  Dir. 

American  Committee  on  Africa 
New  York,  X.  Y. 

Rovere  vs.  McCarthy 

To  nit   Editors: 

I  was  disappointed  and  disgusted  to 
observe  in  the  note  accompanying  the 
article  "Eisenhower  and  the  New  Presi- 
dent" [by  Richard  H.  Rovere,  May]  a 
reference  to  the  fact  that  the  auth  >r 
[wrote]  the  book  "Senator  Joe  McCar- 
thy" and  thai  you  should  give  that  as 
a  token  of  esteem.  .  .  . 

In  my  opinion  Rovere's  book  is  the 
most  disgraceful  publication  that  has 
come  oil  the  press  in  recent  years.  .  .  . 
A  person  who  could  write  such  a  book 
should  not  be  allowed  to  write  anything 
else  lor  decent  people  to  read  and  the 
fact  thai  you  allow  him  to  write  the 
lead  article  in  your  i  lagazine  raises  a 
serious  question  in  my  mind  as  to 
whether  it  is  worthy  of  any  further  con- 
sideration. 

I  note  that  you  have  published  our 
advertisement  "Who  Are  These  Million 
Men    I  hey  Call  'Knights'  "  on  the  left- 


hand  page  m  ii  the  bat  k  ol  the  book 

I  his  is  anothi  i   indii  .it i< in  ,,i   M  mi   i,u  k 

■  'l     <  onsidi  i. u  n  n:     lor    things    thai     an 

worthy.  ...  I  am  going  to  give  serious 

thought   io  the  question   as  to  whethei 

we  should   noi   discontinue  entirely  tin 

publication   of   advertising   in   Harper's. 

1. 1  ki    E.  1 1  \ki.  Supreme  Knighl 

Knights  ol  ( lolumbus 

Xew    Haven,   Conn. 

From  mi    Editors: 

Four  comments:  (I)  Regardless  of  our 

opinion  ol  it  (whit  h  happens  to  be  high 
Mr.  Rovere's  book  was  mentioned  be- 
cause it  is  a  relevant  fact.  (2)  Placement 
of  advertising  in  Harper's  is  decided  en- 
tirely by  its  business  department.  (3) 
Advertisers  rarely  try  to  influence  Hai 
per's  editorial  policy,  and  never  succeed 
in  doing  so.  (4)  In  ibis  country  neither 
Mr.  Hart  nor  anyone  else  is  authorized 
to  decide  whether  an  author  should  "be 
allowed   to  write  anything  else." 

African  Riches 

To  THE  Editors: 

In  the  May  issue  \dlai  E.  Stevenson 
had  a  thoughtful  article,  "The  New 
Africa."  .  .  .  With  the  general  content 
and  outlook  no  one  could  take  excep- 
tion. But  one  point  seemed  questionable 
to  me,  [namely,  his  statement  that] 
Africa  is  "not  a  very  well  endowed  con- 
tinent." This  referred  to  the  poor  soil 
and   lack  of  rich  mineral   resources. 

In  1956  in  Africa's  Challenge  to 
America  Chester  Howies  declared  that 
among  all  the  continents  Africa  "m.i\ 
turn  out  to  be  the  tidiest  in  those  nal 
ural  resources  that  make  our  modern 
age  possible."  In  view  of  more  recent 
discoveries  in  the  Sahara  who  will  dan 
to  say  that  he  was  seriously  mistaken? 

Andrew  W.  Blackwood 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Grand  Central  Grandeur 

To  the  Editors: 

As  an  architect  and  planner  I  am 
naturally  pleased  when  you  publish  arti- 
cles like  Edgar  Kaufmann,  jr.'s  "The 
Biggest  Office  Building  Yet  .  .  .  Worse 
Luck"  [May]-  I  am  even  more  pleased 
when,  as  in  this  case,  your  readers  are 
given  a  point  of  view  and  a  philosophy 
with  which  I  am  wholly  in  sympathy. 
I  was  particularly  impressed  by  the  skill- 
ful drawings  by  John  Pimlott.  .  .  . 

[However]  I  found  several  deplorable 
boners  in  Mr.  Kaufmann's  piece.  For 
example  ...  he  speaks  of  "Commodore 
Vanderbilt  [organizing]  the  Grand  Cen 
tral  Area"— a  fuzzy  statement  that  makes 
a  New  Yorker  wince.  The  famous  (  in 
modore,  the  Staten  Island  ferryman  who 
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2957.  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  MODERN  GARDEN- 
ING. B>  N.  P  Harvey  A  comprehensive,  fully  il- 
lustrated. 500-page  guidebook  for  beginner  and  ac- 
complished horticulturist,  with  easy-to-follow,  fully 
cross-referenced  entries  on  everything  from  soil  to 
pest   control.    British   edition.  Special   1 .00 

9856.  WATERCOLOR:  A  Truly  English  Art.  By 
Percy  V.  Bradshaw  An  analysis  of  the  technique  of 
over  100  watercolorists  of  the  past  and  present, 
giving  invaluable  information  as  to  the  production 
of  their  work.  With  16  color  plates  and  over  100 
monochromes.  9"  x  lll-'\  pub.  at  $5.00.  Onl:  1.98 
3044.  TRIUMPH  OF  THE  EGGHEADS,  by  Horace 
Coon.  An  unconventional  study  of  the  outstanding 
intellectuals  in  American  politics.  Thomas  Jefferson, 
Woodrow  Wilson,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  Adlai 
ctevenson    Pub.  at  $4.00.  Only    1.00 

P-168.  FRENCH  POSTERS:  Picasso.  Chagall. 
Leger,  Miro.  Matisse.  A  portfolio  of  8  brilliantly 
colored  posters  that  will  add  a  sophisticated  sparkle 
to  your  library,  den,  office  or  living  room.  Repro- 
duced directly  from  the  original  lithographs,  their 
large  size  (16"  x  20")  makes  them  ideal  for  hanging 
sinely  or  in  a  group    Pub.  at  $8.00.  Only   2.98 

3118.  HEGEL'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  PHILOSO- 
PHY. First  published  in  1817.  here  is  the  culmina- 
tion of  a  great  philosopher's  attempts  at  presenting 
philosophy  as  a  system  in  toto — a  major  work  that 
developed  from  his  inner  growth  and  philosophical 
maturity.    Pub.    at    $6.00.  Only    2.98 

9821.  TRUMAN  MEMOIRS.  By  Harry  S.  Truman. 
The  history  making  memoirs  of  a  man  who  forged 
some  of  our  era's  most  momentous  decisions,  the 
most  important  presidential  biography  ever  written. 
These  volumes  are  a  remarkable  record  of  the  former 
president's  tumultuous  years  as  the  nation's  Chief 
Executive  Two  volume  set;  almost  1,200  pages. 
Pub.  at  $10.00.  Only  2.95 

2594.  THE  GREAT  AGE  OF  WHALING:  The 
Sea-Hiinters.  By  Edouard  A  Stackpole.  Rich  in  sea, 
historical,  and  geographical  lore,  here  are  the 
dramatic  adventures  of  American  whalers  from 
16*5  to  1835  pieced  together  from  old  log  and 
account  books  and  journals.  Illustrated  with  maps 
and  prints  of  the  period  Pub.  at  $"'.50.  Only  2.98 
2126.  SCULPTURE  INSIDE  AND  OUT.  By  Malvina 
Hoffman  2~6  illustrations.  The  famous  standard 
book  on  the  art  of  sculpture,  including  a  compre- 
hensive historical  survey,  personal  experience  with 
world  famous  sculptors,  and  a  thorough  presentation 
of  methods  and  techniques;  with  practical  suggestion! 
for  modeling,  carving,  and  the  treatment  of  materials. 
rub     at    $8.50.  Only    2.98 


3148.  PORTFOLIO  #1  Including  Art  News 
Annual.  The  fabulous  1959  edition  of  this  gor- 
geously illustrated,  hardbound  periodical  of 
literarure.  theatre.  muMC.  science  and  the  visual 
arts;  featuring  articles  on  Looking  at  Pictures. 
11  neck,  Color  into  Space,  poetry  and  sculpture, 
and  an  essay  on  Cezanne  by  Rainer  Maria  Rilke. 
Many  lavish  color  plates. 
Pub.   at   $5.00.  Only    2.98 


9844.  HANDBOOK  OF  MUSHROOMS.  By  A  Pilat 
&  O.  I'sak  Here  are  90  different  species  of  mush- 
rooms, the  best  of  the  edible  as  well  as  the  highly 
poisonous  ones,  described  clearly  and  in  detail 
and  with  full  information  about  choosing  and 
cooking  the  succulent  varieties,  all  illustrated  in 
94  fascinating  full-color  plates  that  show  the 
various  species  from  different  aspects  and  at  different 
stages    of    growth.    A    convenient    5"    x    7"    volume. 

Special  1.49 
3012.  CLASSICAL  WEDGWOOD  DESIGNS.  By 
Carol  Macht.  A  book  about  the  sources  of  the 
designs,  their  use  and  the  relationship  of  Wedg- 
wood Jasper  Ware  to  the  classic  revival  of  the  1  8th 
century;  a  book  for  anyone  who  loves  fine  china, 
every  collector  of  Wedgwood  and  everyone  inter- 
ested in  the  classic  revival  of  the  18th  century. 
Bibliography,  notes,  over  60  illustrations. 
1'ub.  .,t  $5.00.  Only  1.98 

6293.  Sartre — BEING  AND  NOTHINGNESS. 
Trans.  &  intro.  by  Hazel  E.  Barnes.  Available  for 
the  first  time  in  English.  Jean-Paul  Sartre's  major 
opus  is  a  sine  qua  non  for  understanding  Existen- 
tialism and  its  importance  as  one  of  the  leading 
philosophical  movements  of  the  20th  Century.  Over 
"00    pp.    Pub.    at    $10.00.  Only    2.98 


P-739.      FRIEZE  FROM  A  CHINESE  TOMB.  This 

silk-screen  reproduction  in  red  pigment  of  • 
priceless  Chinese  stone  rubbing  made  over 
2.000  years  ago  is  the  perfect  center  of  in- 
terest for  that  important  wall  in  your  house. 
Every  mark,  every  scar  on  the  stone  appears  u 
it  was  executed  for  the  Chinese  master  of  the 
Chang  Dynasty.  The  print  is  15"  high  x  52" 
long,  and  its  panel  shape  blends  equally  well 
with   modern  or  traditional  settings. 

Very  special,  only   4.95 


2494.  SPLENDID  OCCASIONS  IN  ENGLISH  HIS- 
TORY 1520-1947.  By  Han  Kyrle  Fletcher.  A  glitter- 
ing dozen  of  the  great  occasions  out  of  England's 
golden  past,  from  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold  to 
the  wedding  of  Elizabeth  and  Philip,  including  the 
Progresses  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  funerals  of  Nelson 
and  Wellington  and  the  opening  of  the  Great  Exhi- 
bition and  the  Crystal  Palace  A  big  i0?4"  "  14Vi" 
album-shaped  volume,  magnificently  illustrated  with 
66  monochrome  picrures  and  1  2  plates  in  full  color 
Pub.  at  $12.50.  Only  2.98 


31 16.  MOMMSENS  HISTORY  OF  ROME.  A  one 
volume,  500-page  abridgement  by  C,  Bryans  & 
F.  J.  R  Hcndy  of  the  classic  study  that  is  often 
referred  to  as  lie  history  oi  Rome  from  its  origins 
to  the  time  ol  (  aesat    Notes;   index    Pub.  at  $6  00. 

0*1}  2.98 
6549.  AN  UNHURRIED  VIEW  OF  EROTICA.  By 
Ralph  Ginzburg  Intro  by  Theodor  Reik  Preface 
by  George  Jean  Nathan  A  forthright,  lucid  discus- 
sion of  the  2000  hard  mre  otk-s  of  classical  English 
erotica  kept  in  Rate  Book  Rooms  and  on  Restricted 
9helves  of  the  world  s  libraries;  features  a  synopsis 
and  passages  from  Fanny  1 1  ill.  selections  from  the 
unexpurgated  Lad)  Chtttttrley'i  Lover,  descriptions  of 
great  erotica  collections,  and  much  more  of  interest 
to  bibliophiles  ..'  2.98 

2537.  100  STUDIES  OF  THE  FIGURE.  By  John 
Rawlings  A  strikingly  beautiful  series  of  photo- 
graphs   of    the    nude     taken    of     a    single    model.     The 

enormous  variety  of  poses  ms<\  candid  shuts  and  the 
expert  compositions  are  a  tribute  to  the  art  and 
genius  of  the  master  photographer  Technical  notes 
included      Deluxe    £>    X     12    format.    Pub.    at    $5.50. 

Onh    2.49 


2883  Francis  Parkman:  FRANCE  AND  ENG- 
LAND IN  NORTH  AMERICA.  A  selection  ed 
ssith    intro    &    notes   i«    Samuel    Fliot    Morison 

Complete  selections  from  (he  imntiiinental  history 
in  seven  separate  volumes  that  is  the  prime  work 
Ol    this   greatest   of    American    historians 

-s  00.  Onl)   2.98 


1414.  THE  GIRDLE  OF  CHASTITY:  A  Medico- 
Historical  Study.  By  Eric  John  Dingwall  A  fas- 
cinating, scholarly,  and  scientific  history  of  one  of  the 
strangest,  cruellest  and  most  humiliating  devices 
fashioned  by  man.  and  pethaps  the  most  foolish — 
the  chastity  belt;  how  jealous  men  held  their  wives 
and  daughters  in  cruel  subjugation  how  women 
gained  theit  freedom;  surprisingly  recent  and  wide- 
spread ire  ol  chastity  belts,  ,i  survey  of  poems,  stories 
and  books  in  which  the  \  arc  mentioned  Photos  and 
drawings     Hardbound.  Special  2.98 

P-736.  MATISSE  MURALS.  Two  of  the  last  works 
of  Matisse.  Snou  Flower)  and  Vegetables :  each  of 
these  highly  decorative  panels  measures  35  W  high 
x  14"  wide  Brilliant  white  design  flowers  set  against 
vivid  blocks  of  green,  orange,  maroon  and  beige; 
and  highly  stylized  vegetables  in  white,  green,  yellow 
and  blue  against  panels  of  orange.  Kray.  red.  tan,  and 
maroon  Limited  edition  serigraphs,  from  hand-cut 
stencils  Special   2.98 

3144.  TRUJILLO:  Little  Caesar  of  the  Carib- 
bean. By  German  E  Ornes  A  noted  Dominican 
exde  subtests  the  career,  personality  and  regime  of 
Generalissimo  Trujillo  to  the  most  blazing  scrutiny 
ver  riven  in  pnnr  Includes  a  complete  tcview  of  the 
Galindez-Murphy    mystery. 

Pub     at    $5  00.  Only    1.98 

29S2.  SECRETS  OF  SOVIET  SCIENCE.  By  Lucien 
Barnier  A  firsthand  account  by  a  French  journalist 
who  was  invited  to  see  the  wonders  of  Soviet 
scientific  ptogtess — an  impressive,  fascinating  dis- 
turbing,   even    startling    book.    Illus.    Pub.    at    $4.00. 

Only  1.00 
3184.  2,000  Years  of  Exploration:  THE  QUEST 
FOR  AFRICA.  By  H  Schiffers.  A  vivid,  exciting 
history  of  discovery  and  conquest  in  the  Dark  Con- 
tinent, stories  of  missionaries,  scholars,  rraders. 
hunters  and  warriors,  from  Nero's  search  for  the 
source  of  the  Nile,  through  Diaz,  Livingstone, 
Stanley  and  Rhodes  to  present  day  scientific  ex- 
peditions     Illus     Pub.    at    $5.00.  Only    1.98 


PICASSO    BULLFIGHT    POSTERS 

Hand-blocked  silk  screen  reproductions  of  visually 
exciting  Picasso  creations,  posters  that  capture 
all  rhe  color,  fanfare  and  ceremony  of  the 
corrida.  30"  hieh  x  23"  wide.  Path,  'pedal  1  98 
P-707.  MATADOR.  A  stunning  closeup  of  a 
matador  in  gold  and  black,  fully  delineating  the 
richness    of    his    costume 

P-734.  BULLRING.  A  bull  and  five  of  his 
antagonists  against  a  background  of  the  ring 
and  expectant  crowd;  reproduced  from  a  black- 
and-white   linoleum    block 

P-735.  PICADOR.  A  mounted  picador  engages 
a  charging  bull  against  a  background  of  brilliant 
blue. 


2840.      LONDON'S     UNDERWORLD.     Ed      by     Peter 
Quennell,   from    Mayhew's   Victorian   classic,    / 
Labour   and   :>•<    London   Poor.    A    remarkably    vivid 
picture  of   a   little   known   aspect   ol    Victorian   life. 
the    teeming    underworld   of    19th   centuiv    Loi 
a    mine   oi    odd    and    fascinating    information.    Con- 
temporary  illustrations    Pub    at   $4-00      Onl}    1.49 
3063.    THE    CROSSING    OF   ANTARCTICA      B 
Vivian    Fuchs   s\    Sii    Edmund    Hillary     ["wo   of   the 
a  odd  s  greatest  livi  rers  tell  ol  daring  achieve 

ments    and    astounding    hardships    in    si  > 
the    mysteries    ol    the   continent    .it    the    South    Pol< 

man)     in    color,    a    glossary    of 
special  terms  ,s  appendices  ol  scientific  data 
Pub    at   S7   SO.  Onh    1.98 

P-664.  PICASSO:  BOY  IN  HARLEQUIN  JACKET. 
A  tall,  thin,  wistful  looking  figure,  deep  eyed  and 
brown-haired,  stands  in  profile  in  a  salmon  colored 
outfit    with    white    trills    .ir    collar    and    culls.    .u:,iinst 

a  ".inn  gray  background  Silk  screen  J5"  high  x 
23      wide  .;    2.98 

2961.  LADY  CHATTERLEYS  LOVER.  By  D  H 
Lawrence  The  original,  unexpurgated  edition  that 
recently  made  publishing  history*,  the  complete, 
authorized  Lawrence  text,  plus  an  Introduction  by 
Mark  Schorer  and  a  Preface  by  Archibald  Mac  leish 
Hardbound.     Pub.     at     $6.00.  I),,!-,     1  00 

6277.  WORD  ORIGINS  AND  THEIR  ROMANTIC 
STORIES.  By  Wilfred  Funk  Reveals  the  fascinating 
derivations  of  more  than  V000  words  in  common 
use  with  unusual  stories  you  can  use  to  spark  any 
conversation.      H2      pp  Special     1.98 

3149.  THE  GREAT  WEST.  Ed  by  Charles  Neider. 
A  magnificent  panorama  presented  in  59  classics  of 
Western  Americana;  250,000  words  and  over  100 
illustrations  and  maps.  Pathfinders;  accounts  of 
'  oronado,  Lewis  and  (  lark.  Pike,  Fremont,  etc. 
Heroes  and  Villains:  Crockett.  Carson,  Cody,  Custer, 
Sitting  Bull,  the  James  boys,  Billy  the  kid,  etc. 
Observers:  Irving,  Twain,  Greeley,  Kipling.  Steven- 
son, Parkman.  etc  A  beautifully  printed  and  il- 
lustrated   814"    x     10 Yi"    volume.    Pub.    at    $11.50. 

Only  4.95 


3132.      EXPLORING     THE     UNSEEN     WORLD.     By 

Harold  Steinour  The  full  and  exciting  story  of  the 
world  of  clairvoyanr  dreams,  premonitions,  ap- 
naritions.  hauntings  and  life  after  death;  based  on 
hundreds  of  documented  cases,  from  ancienr  writ- 
ings to  the  works  of  modern  parapsychologists 
Pub     at    $4-95.  Only    1.98 

P-659.  Cave  Painting— THE  BISON  HUNT.  A 
magnificent  serigraph  reproduction  of  a  prehistoric 
cave  painting  from  Spain,  depicring  a  monumental 
wounded  bison  surrounded  by  hunrers  and  dogs 
movine  in  for  the  kill  A  powerful  and  decorarive 
composition  in  muted  browns,  sand  colors,  ochre, 
yellow  and  gray;  rendered  by  16  separate  color 
screens  in  permanent  oil  paints  on  fine,  heavy  stock. 
s2"    high    x    37"   wide  Snecial  2.98 

2348  THE  CHARLES  M.  RUSSELL  BOOK.  B< 
Harold  McCracken.  Here  is  the  biggest  and  best 
collection  of  the  work  of  one  of  the  West's  most 
famous  artists — 35  full-color  paintings,  manv  of 
them  double-page  spreads,  and  over  180  draw- 
ines  This  is  not  only  the  most  comprehensive 
published  collection  of  Russell's  work,  but  is  also 
a  complete  biography  of  his  colorful  life.  10V5" 
x    13 '/!>".    Pub.    at   $23-50.  Only   9.95 


3294.  MISTRESS  TO  AN  AGE:  The  Life  of 
Madame  de  Stael.  By  J  Christopher  Herald 
Misrress  of  Talleyrand,  promised  to  William  Pitt, 
and  married  to  a  Swedish  noble,  Mmc  de 
Stael  was  the  only  human  being  Napoleon  ever 
feared.  She  dominated  the  worlds  of  love,  litera- 
ture, politics  and  conversaiton  throughout  the 
French  Revolution  and  Napoleonic  Wars  "In 
her  rime  rhere  were  bur  three  great  powers 
England,  Russia,  and  Mme  de  Stael  A  witty, 
wise  and  ironical  biography  of  the  most  outra- 
geous of  all  bluestockings'' — Chiton  F.uliman. 
National  Book  Award  winner 
Pub.   at   $595.  Only    1.00 


5263.  MAN  INTO  WOLF.  By  Robert  Fisler  A 
I 'h\m,  masochism  and  lycanthropy 
in  the  light  of  Jungian  psychology,  revealing  man's 
prehistory  in  his  legends,  myths  and  rues  and  in 
wen  v  1  such   macabn 

ties  .is   I  >.    S  the   Ripper         Special  2.98 

3087.  THE  GREAT  AGE  OF  DISCOVERY.  Hy  P 
llcmn.ni  The  whole  thrilling  story  of  the  opening 
up    oi     unexplored    land  from    the    Santa 

to     the     Kon-Tiki,     with     little-known     facts 
mbus,     Magellan      <  ortez,     Stanley     and 
Livingston    et  al  istorical   footnotes  and 

unusual    events.    Illus.    508    pp     Puh     at    5 

2.98 

2980.      TORTURE    of    the    Christian     Martyrs.     A 

i  M    tran1  lation  adaptation    ol    r>n    Di     s  s     Mar 

Cruiiatibui  of  the  Rev  Father  Antonio 
Gallonio.  first  published  in  Rome  in  1591  This 
collection  of  the  horrors  of  man's  inhumanity  was 
enormously  popular  in  l?th  century  Europe,  patt'.v 
for  its  magnificent  engravings,  reproduced  here  with 
utmost      fidelity       Softbound  1.9B 

9635.  Karl  Marx:  A  WORLD  WITHOUT  JEWS 
Ed  iv.  inrro.  by  Dagobert  D  Runes  These  startling 
and  unfamiliar  anti-Semitic  diatribes.  Marx's  writ- 
ings on  the  so-called  Jewish  question,"  are  taken 
ftom  passages  usually  deleted  from  English  l.n  . 
editions  ol  Ins  works  Pub.  at  $2  7  5  Only  1-49 
3256.  SETTING  YOUR  TABLE.  By  Helen 
ling.  A  complete  guide  to  china,  glass,  silver,  tinens. 
Rower  arrangements  and  etiquette,  revised  edition, 
with  19  beautiful  photos  and  many  diagrams. 
<  overs  everything  necessary  to  running  a  gracious 
home    Pub.   at   $y.95-  Only    1-49 

3028.  WORLD  CIVILIZATIONS.  By  Edward  Mc. 
Nail  Burns  is:  Philip  Lee  Ralph  Volume  One  onlv 
of  a  recent  text,  providing  an  excellent  survey  of 
the  civilizations  that  flourished  from  the  dawn 
of  history  to  the  transition  to  modern  times 
Profusely  illustrated  with  maps,  drawings  &  photos. 
5S8  pp    Pub.  at  $5.75-  Only  1.C3 

2956.  THE  FACE  OF  THE  HOME  COUNTirS. 
By  Harold  P  Clunn  The  most  comptehensivc  and 
fascinating  book  of  its  kind,  a  perfect  companion 
volume  for  weekend  tourists  staying  in  London. 
armchair  tourists  anywhere,  or  travelers  to  England; 
a  profusely  illustrated  book  of  tours  based  from 
London  into  Middlesex.  Surrey.  Kent.  Hertford- 
shire, and  Essex,  filled  with  all  that  a  travelet 
should   know    Pub.  at   $7.00.  Only   1.98 

3142.  The  Tragic  Life  of  TOULOUSE-LAUTREC. 
By  Lawrence  &  Elisabeth  Hanson.  The  poignant 
srory  of  the  hideous  dwarf  who  created  an  artistic 
beauty  of  truth,  the  last  of  an  illustrious  line  who 
spent  his  time  with  the  dregs  of  Paris  life;  the 
story  of  a  great  artist  that  is  truly  more  strange 
than    fiction     Illus.    Pub.    at    $500.  Only    1.93 


8593.  LAROUSSE  FRENCH-ENGLISH  AND 
ENGLISH-FRENCH  DICTIONARY.  By  L  Chaffurin 
Standard  desk  dictionary,  indispensable  for  every 
student,  teacher  and  businessman  Includes  special 
sections  on  grammar,  pronunciation,  names,  idioma- 
tic phrases.  768  pp.  Special  1.98 
3196.  THE  PROSTATE  GLAND.  By  Herbert  R. 
Kenyon,  M.D.  Frank,  non-technical  information  for 
men  about  a  gland  related  to  sexual  activity  and 
reproduction  and  a  problem  increasingly  prevalcnr 
in  middle  and  later  years  Pub.  at  $3. 95.  Only  1.00 
2124.  Famous  Female  Impersonators,  Celestial 
and  Human:  VENUS  CASTINA.  By  C.  J  Bullier. 
Illus  by  Alexander  King  The  roster  of  famous 
gentlemen  who  appear  here  stretches  ftom  ancient 
Greece  to  the  present  and  includes  degenerate 
emperors,  noted  warriors,  gentle  priests,  renowned 
men  of  letters,  heroes,  sratesmen  and  even  a  few 
gods  and  demigods.  This  is  an  exact  reprint, 
complete  and  unexpnrgated.  of  the  famous  limited 
edition — long  out  of  print — originally  published 
ar  SI  5.00.  2.98 
3020.  FIDEL  CASTRO:  Rebel,  Liberator  or 
Dictator?  By  Jules  Dubois  Here  are  penetrating 
answers  to  mosr  of  the  burning  questions  Castro's 
success  has  prompted,  presented  by  the  outstanding 
American  correspondenr  who  knows  Castro  best. 
Photos.  Pub.  at  $5.00.  Only  1.00 
3042  THE  COMPLETE  BOOK  OF  CHEESE.  By 
Bob  Brown  Intro  by  Clifton  Fadiman  Illus.  by 
Eric  Blegvad.  A  feast  of  cheese  recipes,  legends, 
anecdotes  and  history,  for  everyone  with  good  taste 
and  a  healthy  appetite  With  index  &  150-page 
descriptive    glossary    of    all    cheeses.    Pub.    at    $4.95. 

Only  1.98 
3157.  WAI-WAI:  Throuqh  the  Forests  North  of 
the  Amazon.  By  Nicholas  Guppy  A  bnllianr  and 
I'tiusual  book,  recording  the  aurhor's  adventures 
as  the  first  white  man  to  penetrate  unknown  foresr 
depths  in  Brirish  Guiana  and  find  a  rribe  of 
Indians  whose  existence  had  been  purely  legendary 
before     Illus.    with    many    photos     Pub.    at    $595. 

Only  1.49 
3004.  INTERNATIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHY  YEAR- 
BOOK 1959.  Ed  by  Notman  Hall  &  Basil  Burton. 
Here  is  an  international  exhibition  in  permanent 
fo-m  of  masterpieces  of  nhototraohy  from  all 
over  the  world,  with  special  fearures  on  9  leading 
photographers  Nearly  200  superbly  reproduced 
photos.  8"  x  10  3/4".  Pub.  at  $6.95.  Only  2.98 
9846.  THE  FACE  OF  ENGLAND.  By  W  S. 
Shears  A  peculiarly  English  charm,  writing  about 
the  countryside  and  its  features,  its  history  and  its 
people  with  great  warmth  and  vividness,  is  perfectly 
exemplified  in  this  delightful  and  thorough  guide  to 
the  shires  and  counties.  150  photos  and  drawings 
supplement  the  text.  Appendices  and  index. 
Pub.  at  $7.00.  Only  2.98 


WINSLOW   HOMER   WATERCOLORS 

Beautiful  watercolors  from  rhe  collection  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  in  silk  screen  re- 
productions of  amazing  fidelity,  made  ftom  19 
hand-blocked  screens  to  assure  verisimilitude  of 
color,   line   and   texture 

P-723.  SLOOP,  BERMUDA.  Painted  in  loose, 
sweeping  btushstrokes.  but  marked  by  Homer's 
expert  draftsmanship;  richly  colored  in  vibrant 
blues  and  greens  and  soft,  creamy  whites,  it 
fully  evokes  the  atmosphere  of  rhe  sea  against 
a  storm-gathering   sky.    15"   high  x   IWl"  wide 

Special  2.98 
P-724.  FISHING  BOATS,  KEY  WEST.  A  small 
boar,  its  sails  furled,  anchored  in  calm  watet 
alongside  a  boat  in  deep  shadow;  the  white  of 
the  boat  contrasts  shatply  with  the  shadows,  the 
leaden  sky.  and  the  high-key  blue  of  the  water 
11"   high   x   21    3/4"  wide  Special  2.98 


2352.  THE  ILLUSTRATED  HISTORY  OF  PARIS 
AND  THE  PARISIANS.  Ed  by  Robert  Laffont.  A 
superb  tribute  to  the  world's  mosr  beautiful  city 
ind  its  colorful  inhabitants — over  900  pictures,  many 
in  full  color,  including  paintings,  drawings,  photos, 
prims  and  maps,  point  up  the  beauty  and  gaiety 
of  this  most  loved,  most  visited,  most  remembered 
r-itv    91?"  x    12".    Pub    at   $2000  Only  6.95 

3043.  A  TREASURY  OF  AMERICAN  ANECDOTES. 
Ed.  &  intro  by  B  A  Botkin  Sly,  salty,  shaggy 
stories  of  heroes  and  hellions,  beguilers  and  buffoons, 
spell-binders  and  scapegoars.  gagsters  and  gossips, 
from  thr-  erassroots  and  sidewalks  of  America 
Pub.   at   J?. 95.  Only    1.00 

1822.  MODEL  IN  MOVEMENT.  By  John  Everard 
Nearly  1000  outdoor  and  studio  photos  of  nude 
models,  recording  the  behavior  and  shape  of  muscles 
in  the  moving  figure  when  running,  iumping. 
skipping,    walking,    etc.  7'5 

5901.  ALL  THE  SEXES:  A  Study  of  Masculinity 
and  Femininity.  By  George  W  Henrv.  M.D  A 
monumental  study  of  sexual  variance  and  the  problems 
of  psychosexual  adjustment;  case  histoties  of  a  homo- 
sexual and  other  varianrs.  male  and  female  and  the 
legal  and  social  problems  of  dealing  with  sex 
offenders.    600   pp.   Pub.  at  $7.50.  Only  2.98 

P-633.  PICASSO:  WHITE  CLOWN.  Silk  screened 
in  full  color  wirh  details  finished  by  hand,  on  an 
elegant,  textured  cocoa  brown  stock  25  Vl"  nigh  x 
20"  wide.  Special  1.98 

2882.  THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  COLUMPUS.  By 
Charles  Duff.  A  first  rate  historical  thnller  that 
pieces  together  the  mysteries  of  Columbus'  life  and 
voyages  and  the  intrigues  of  his  times,  and  also 
presents  the  claims  of  various  pre-Columbian  ex- 
plorers of  the  New  World.  Illus.  Pub.  at  $5M 
v  Only  1.98 


LORD  CALVERT 

■^Even  with  a  century  of  distilling  experience,  it  took  our  master 
blenders  25  years  to  perfect  today's  Lord  Calvert.  It's  truly 
America's  whiskey  of  distinction.  Enjoy  its  superb  flavor  now! 

86  PROOF,  BLENDED  WHISKEY.  35%  STRAIGHT  WHISKIES  6  YEARS  OR  MORE  OLD,  65%  GRAIN  NEUTRAL  SPIRITS.  CALVERT  DIST.  CO.,  N.Y.C. 
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FREE!  UP  TO  5 
EXTRA  DAYS 
ON  2  MATSON 
SOUTH  SEAS 
CRUISES 


The  ultramodern  cruise  liner  ss  Monterey  sails  September  2  and 
October  22  on  Matson's  longest  South  Seas  cruises  for  1960.  With  up 
to  5  extra  clays,  including  an  extra  visit  in  colorful  Hawaii,  you  gain 
as  much  as  $480  vacation  value  free.  You'll  sail  on  the  only  all  First- 
Class  cruise  liners  to  the  magic  South  Seas  .  .  .  the  only  liners  to  both 
Tahiti  and  Pago  Pago  —  plus  New  Zealand,  Australia,  Fiji,  Hawaii. 
Cruise  passenger  list  limited  for  more  space  and  service  per  passenger. 
Fares  for  46-47  day  cruises,   from  §1125.      See  your  travel  agent. 

ALSO  WEEKLY  SAILINGS  OF  THE  LURLINE  OR  MATSONIA  BETWEEN  HAWAII  AND  CALIFORNIA 
New  York,  Washington,  D.C.,  Chicago,  Dallas,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Portland,  Seattle,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  Honolulu 


LETTERS 

organized  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road, died  almost  it  century  ago  when 
the  prest  nt  Grand  C<  ntral  area  was  still 
farmland,  abounding  in  rabbits,  goats, 
and  squatters'  shacks.  It  was  to  his  son. 
W.  H.  Vanderbilt,  that  the  statement 
"the  public  be  damned"  was  popularly 
(and  perhaps  apocrvphalh  i  attributed,  in 
connection  with  his  ruthless  exploita- 
tion of  beautiful  St.  [ohn's  Park  as  ,, 
railroad  terminal  in  the  1870s.  And  he 
died  before  the  present  terminal  at  42nd 
Street  was  even  thought  of. 

The  brilliant  organization,  during  the 
first  quarter  of  the  twentieth  century  ol 
what  we  now  know  as  the  Grand  Central 
area  was.  ...  so  far  as  I  know,  the  re- 
sult ol  a  combination  ol  economu  Ion  s. 
engineering  ingenuity,  and  real-estate 
acumen.  .  .  . 

Robert  C.  Weinbi  rg 
New   York,  X.  Y. 

It  stems  only  yesterday  that  the  RC  \ 
Building  was  being  criticized  lor  the 
mm  reasons  that  Mr.  Kaufmann  praises 
it  (the  vogue  was  then  for  the  "func- 
tional look."  emphasizing  the  horizontal 
not  the  vertical).  .  .  .  Mr.  Kaufmann 
would  do  well  to  read  Russell  Lynes' 
The  Tastemakers  and  be  reminded  that 
to  prove  or  disprove  any  structure  re- 
quires little  more  than  tin-  ability  to 
collect  supporting  lacts.  .  .  . 

"Logic"  is  not  the  motivating  force 
in  our  society.  Nothing,  in  fact  is  more 
impossible,  incongruous,  or  exasperating 
at  times  than  New  York  and  in  particu- 
lar the  midtown  section  where  there  is 
probably  less  light,  greater  congestion, 
more  confusion,  and  less  planning  or 
general  agreement  than  anywhere  else 
in  the  entire  world.  But  this  just  con 
firms  its  uniqueness  [which  is  perhaps 
why]  we  like  it  as  it  is  and  grows. 

Dear  Mr.  Kaufmann.  go  back  to 
"Fallingwater."  New  York  is  too  much 
for  you. 

Josef  Koi  enski,  M.D. 
New  York.  X.  V. 

Tin    \t  raoR  Comments: 

Like  Mr.  Weinberg.  I  deplore  the 
boners  he  correctly  spotted.  To  Mr. 
Kolenski.  no  answer. 

Edgar  Kaufmann,  jr. 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

Bussottis  Score 

In  the  fune  issue  the  copyright  of  the 
music  b\  Sylvano  Bussotti  ["The  Far-out 
Pianist'  by  Harold  C.  Schonberg]  was 
inadvertently  omitted. 

It  was  reproduced  in  these  pages  by 
permission  of  the  Associated  Music  Pub: 
lishers,  Inc..  American  agents  lor  Uni- 
versal Edition  (London)  Ltd.,  who  copy- 
righted the  score  in  1959. 


CATCH  THE  TH 

mfue  i  if* 
InE  LIU 


In  broad  daylight,  the  thousand-fingered 
thief,  inflation,  goes  on  stealing  from  us  all. 

Turning  the  glaring  spotlight  of  public 
alarm  on  him  hasn't  even  slowed  him  down. 
Like  a  disease,  he  goes  on  shriveling  the 
precious  dollars  we  spend  today  to  live,  or 
save  for  the  future. 

But  are  you  aware  that  even  when  you 
pay  your  taxes,  inflation  is  there,  swindling 
you!  For  inflation  puffs  up  the  cost  of  all 
the  countless  things  the  government  must 
buy,  too. 

Is  there  no  small  step  a  man  can  take  to 
help  catch  this  robber?  Or  at  least  to  slow 
him  down?  There  is.  It  is  based  on  a  simple 
rule  of  everyday  economics. 

Each  of  us  can  try  to  deserve  more  before 
we  demand  to  get  paid  more.  And  one  way 
we  can  do  it  is  by  producing  more,  and 
better,  of  whatever  we  have  to  offer  the  world. 

This  is  the  first  step  every  man  can  take 
to  sound,  individual  prosperity,  without 
inflation. 

REPUBLIC 
STEEL 

Cleveland  1,  Ohio 


INFLATION    ROBS   US  ALL 


The  road  to  sound  national  prosperity  lies 
through  sound  business  developments  and 
product  improvement,  not  through  inflation. 

One  of  Republic  Steel's  important  develop- 
ments in  the  field  of  new  products,  which 
reduces  costs  for  industry,  is  X-Tru-Coat*,  a 
plastic-coated  steel  pipe.  Republic  is  the 
exclusive  manufacturer  of  this  product. 

X-Tru-Coat  combines  the  strength  of  steel 
with  the  proven  protection  of  plastic,  sealing 
out  corrosion  permanently.  Thousands  of 
miles  of  this  plastic-coated  pipe  are  now  in 
use  throughout  the  country.  Utility  companies, 
for  example,  find  it  specially  useful  because 
it  is  immune  to  corrosive  soil  conditions  — 
prevents  electrolytic  action. 

♦Produced  under  the  Dekoron  process. 


JOHN    FISCHER 
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A  Small  Buried  Treasure 


A  I,  E  K  O  became  a  grave  robber  mostly  out 
of  boredom,  though  hunger  had  something 
to  do  with  it. 

He  is  not  a  talkative  man,  so  I  learned  about 
his  profession  only  obliquely  and  over  a  consid- 
erable period  of  time.  (His  former  profession, 
that  is.  Now  he  is  a  businessman  ol  monumental 
respectability,  the  owner  of  a  ch  rished  second- 
hand Cadillac  in  which  he  will  drive  you  any- 
where in  Europe  lor  quite  a  reasonable  lee.) 
The  first  hint  came  in  Salonika,  alter  we  had 
been  traveling  lor  days  over  the  rutted,  dusty 
roads  of  northern   Greece. 

We  had  stopped  at  a  sidewalk  cafe  lor  a  cup  of 
coffee.  On  the  way  ba<  k  to  the  car  we  passed 
one  of  those  little  open-front  shops  which  seem 
to  be  the  commonest  form  of  enterprise  in  Mace- 
donia. Its  counter  was  piled  with  canvas  shoes, 
old  clothes,  battered  lamps,  and  similar  castoffs. 
At  one  end  was  a  tray  of  jewelry.  I  wouldn't 
have  given  it  a  second  glance  il  Aleko  hadn't 
stopped  and  begun  to  poke  around  among  the 
earrings  and  bangles.  Most  of  them  looked  as 
if  they  had  come  originally  from  the  Greek 
equivalent  of  a  dime  store,  and  the  one  he 
pointed  out  to  me— a  copper-colored  bracelet- 
was  even  more  tarnished   than   the  rest. 

"You  might  buy  that,"  he  said.  "It  won't 
cost  much.'' 

There  was  nothing  I  needed  less,  but  I  had 
learned  to  follow  Aleko's  suggestions,  however 
odd.  He  conducted  the  mandator)  haggling  and 
bought  it  in  the  end   for  a   lew  drachmas. 

When  we  were  on  the  road  again  1  asked  him 
why. 

"It's  old,"  he  said.  "Probably  about  eighth 
century  B.C.  I  think  it  came,  maybe,  from  the 
grave  of  a  little  -ill.  Because  it  wasn't  gold, 
the  grave  robbers  sold  it  cheap.  Ihe\  are 
ignorant  fellows  mostly."  He  wis  silent  for  a 
couple  of  miles,  and  then  added:  "I  know  a 
little  about  such  things." 

|  \t  the  time-  all  this  sounded  unlikely,  but 
weeks  later  I  found  out  that  Aleko  was  right. 
Museum   people    told   me    that   the    bracelet    was 


bronze,  not  copper:  its  incised  decorations  were 
Earl)  Geometric:  a  lew  similar  pieces  are  in  the 
Binaki  collection  in  Athens.) 

Two  days  later  Aleko  asked,  diffidently,  if 
I  would  mind  our  making  a  short  detour.  We 
were  driving  east,  toward  the  Turkish  border, 
along  the  narrow  strip  of  coastal  plain  at  the 
top  of  the  Aegean  Sea.  The  road  originally  had 
been  built  by  the  Roman  emperors  to  link  their 
two  great  seats  of  power,  Constantinople  and 
Rome,  but  it  had  deteriorated  considerably  since 
their  time.  A  few  miles  to  the  north  rose  the 
long  crest  of  mountains  that  mark  the  Bulgarian 
border.  In  their  foothills,  Aleko  said,  was  the 
village  ol  Moustheni.  No.  I  wouldn't  find  it  on 
the  map— just  a  do/en  or  so  stone  huts. 

"When  I  lelt  there  twenty  years  ago,"  he  said, 
"I  wore  handcuffs.  I  never  expected  to  go  hack- 
but now  that  we  are  so  close.  I  would  like  to 
drop  by  and  see  il  they  remember  me.  It  would 
be  good  for  them  to  see  me  traveling  in  my  own 
car  and  with  an   American   friend." 

As  we  turned  onto  the  rocky  track  that  led 
toward  the  foothills,  he  told  me  about  his  boy- 
hood in  Moustheni.  His  family,  like  most  of 
the  others,  were  tobacco  farmers.  Except  for 
the  few  weeks  each  year  when  he  helped  plant, 
hoe.  and  harvest  their  three-acre  patch,  he  had 
no  work.  Nor  was  there  much  else  to  do— no 
school,  no  movies,  not  even  any  girls;  for  in 
this  part  ol  the  country,  so  long  under  Turkish 
rule,  the  women  are  still  secluded.  (Many  of 
the  older  ones  never  appear  in  public  without 
their  heaw,  tent-like  veils;  the  younger  ones, 
never  without  a  chaperon.)  So  Aleko  spent  much 
time  with  a  few  other  idle  youngsters  at  a  table 
in  front  of  the  town's  onh  cafe*,  playing  cards, 
musing  a  thimbleful  of  coffee  through  the  long 
hot  afternoons,  grumbling  about  their  poverty 
and  boredom. 

He  doesn't  remember  who  fust  thought  ol  the 
tumuli.  These  are  mounds,  about  ten  feet  high, 
which  rise  like  pimples  all  over  the  Macedonian 
plain;  along  some  stretches  ol  road  you  pass 
one  about  ever)  quarter  ol  a  mile.  Each  of  them 
covers  a  tomb,  usually  a  rough  stone  enclosure 
which  contains  (or  once  did)  the  bones  of  some 


RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION... 

private  enterprise  with  a  social  conscience 

In  just  25  years,  rural  electrification  has  done  more  to  revolutionize  farming  and 
country  living  than  any  other  social  or  economic  force.  Electricity  truly  has  brightened 
the  outlook,  and  broadened  the  interests,  of  rural  people. 

Back  of  this  renaissance  in  country  living  have  been  loans  made  available  through 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration  .  .  .  created  in  1935  on  the  premise  that  all 
Americans — not  just  city  people — should  share  the  benefits  of  electricity. 

Since  then,  rural  people  have  organized  non-profit  groups,  borrowed  capital  from 
REA,  and  built  their  own  lines  .  .  .  the  only  way  most  of  them  could  get  electricity. 
These  rural  electrics  are  pledged  to  serve  everyone — large  or  small,  near  or  far — at 
lowest  possible  cost.  From  the  start,  the  law  has  prevented  them  from  serving  towns 
of  over  1,500,  and  people  already  being  served  by  other  systems. 

Today,  more  than  97  per  cent  of  rural  America  is  electrified.  And  despite  the  handi- 
cap of  scattered  consumers,  more  than  1,000  locally  owned  and  operated  rural  electric 
systems — mostly  cooperatives — have  paid  more  than  $1  billion  in  principal  and  interest 
on  their  $3H  billion  REA  loans.  They  have  proved  rural  electrification  to  be  one  of 
the  best  investments  our  Nation  has  ever  made. 

AMERICA'S     RURAL     ELECTRIC     SYSTEMS 
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Bronze  Age  chief,  and  sometimes  those  of  his 
family,  servants,  and  horses.  (Common  people 
were,  presumably,  buried  with  less  pretension.) 
A  stranger  finds  it  hard  to  believe  that  there 
could  have  been  so  many  ol  them:  but.  as  Aleko 
pointed  out,  people  as  bellicose  as  the  Achaeans 
and  Dorians  could  manage  over  a  lew  thousand 
years  of  tribal  warfare  to  run  through  quite  a 
lew  chiefs. 

The  young  nun  of  Moustheni  had  heard  that 
archaeologists  horn  Athens  recently  had  been 
digging  in  such  a  mound  near  the  ancient  ruins 
oi  \mphipolis,  not  far  away.  Nobody  knew  for 
sme  what,  if  anything,  they  had  found;  but  there 
wire  rumors  of  much  treasure— jeweled  sword 
hills,  necklaces,  armlets,  statues  ol  solid  gold. 
Why  shouldn't  the  boys  do  a  little  digging  on 
their  own? 

Such  enterprises  are  of  course  illegal  in  Creeee, 
and  I  lie  penalties  are  severe.  But  policemen  ire 
scarce  in  the  country  districts;  besides,  the 
ftloustheni  Explorers  planned  to  work  at  night. 
\s  an  extra  precaution  they  organized  themselves 
into  two  shifts  of  lour  men  each— one  to  stand 
sentry  while  the  other  dug. 

"For  the  next  year,"  Aleko  said.  "I  labored 
harder  than  I  ever  have  in  m\  life.  We  would 
tackle  a  grave  just  like  the  archaeologists  do- 
oming a  trench  about  two  feet  wide  straight 
through  the  middle  of  the  mound.  If  we  hit 
anything  promising,  we  would  then  open  branch 
trenches  to  the  left  or  right.  And  always  we 
would  try  to  finish  the  job  and  fill  in  the  trenches 
before  daybreak.  We  even  replaced  the  sod  and 
bushes  as  best  we  could,  to  avoid  attracting  at- 
tention  to  our  business. 

"We  must  have  opened  a  hundred  tumuli 
without  finding  a  thing  except  bones  and  bits 
ol  useless  pottery.  Other  grave  robbers,  you  see. 
had  got  there  first,  maybe  hundreds  ol  years  ago. 
So  all  we  got  lor  our  trouble  was  calloused  palms 
anil  aching  backs,  and  naturally  we  began  to  get 
discouraged.    Then  one  night  we  found  it. 

"  This  mound  looked  exactly  like  all  the  others, 
but  somehow  the  earlier  diggers  had  missed  it. 
Alongside  (lie  bones  of  the  old  warrior  we  found 
all  the  equipment  his  people-  had  given  him  for 
his  last  journey— three  pots  that  must  have  held 
food  and  wine,  a  bronze  spearhead,  a  wreath  of 
gold  leaves,  and  a  little  slat  tie  of  Hercules.  It 
was  only  about  six  inches  high,  but  it  was  gold— 
probably  from  the  ancient  mines  mar  the  head- 
waters ol  the  Strymon  River— and  to  us  the  work- 
manship seemed  very  fine.  None  ol  us  had  ever 
seen  anything  like  it. 

"But  what  could  we  do  with  it?  If  we  tried 
to  sell  such  a  rarity  anywhere  in  Greece,  the 
authorities  would  begin  to  ask  questions  at  once. 
And  how  could  we  find  out  what  it  was  worth? 
Altn  so  much  labor,  you  understand,  we  didn't 
>ropose  10  lei  ourselves  be  cheated. 

"We  stopped  our  nighttime  ventures,  and  for 


days  we  sat  around  the  cafe  and  talked  about 
(his  problem.  In  the  end  we  worked  out  a  very 
i  lever  si  heme.  .  .  ." 

At  this  point  Aleko's  account  was  interrupted 
by  our  arrival  at  Moustheni.  It  looked  even 
grimmer  than  he  had  led  me  to  expect— a  single 
cobbled  street  twisting  up  the  hillside  between 
two  rows  ol  gra)  hovels.  But  there  was  nothing 
grim  about  the  people.  \s  we  came  abreast  of 
the  first  house,  Aleko  began  to  honk  his  horn, 
and  the  whole  village— including  a  remarkable 
number  ol  dogs  and  babies— poured  out  to  fol- 
low. The  appearance  ol  anv  automobile  here 
was  cause  for  excitement  enough,  but  when  they 
recognized  the  man  at  the  wheel  the  uproar 
really  cut  loose.  II  St.  Dcmetrios  himself  had 
ridden  into  town  on  his  spectral  white  stallion, 
he  couldn't  have  produced  more  astonishment, 
or  noise. 

Aleko  imbed  the  car  along  to  the  cafe1,  where 
he  had  plotted  with  his  friends  so  many  vears 
ago.  and  stopped  to  receive  homage.  At  this 
plan-  the  street  widens  a  little,  to  form  a  sort  of 
village  square.  Though  it  was  crowded  to  the 
walls,  somebody  managed  to  drag  a  couple  of 
tables  mil  10  the  center,  and  after  Aleko  had 
introduced  me  to  what  I  took  to  be  the  village 
elders,  we  sal  down  with  them  for  a  ceremonial 
round  of  ouzo  and  thick,  bitter  coffee.  Aleko  in- 
sisted on  pav  mil;  lor  everything.  While  I  ion  Id  n't 
understand  a  word  of  the  conversation,  it  was 
clear  thai  he  was  enacting— with  great  dignity— 
the  Prodigal's  Return. 

His  si  use  ol  timing  was  flawless.  In  precisely 
twenty  minutes  he  rose,  shook  hands  again  with 
everybody,  and  led  the  procession  back  to  his 
car— the  very  image  of  the  man  of  affairs  who 
his  10  be  off  to  the  pressing  business  of  the 
outside  world.  A  swarm  ol  children  and  dogs, 
in  lull  rry.  raced  beside  us  until  we  passed  the 
last  house. 

All  the  wav  back  to  the  main  road  Aleko 
grinned  in  silent  satisfaction.  I  had  a  hard  time 
gelling  him  to  pick  up  the  thread  ol  his  story. 

"One  ol  the  men  von  met  back  there— the  one 
who  passed  around  the  tobacco  and  cigarette 
papers— is  Philip  (.alas."  he  said.  "He  is  a  farmer 
now.  but  in  the  old  days  he  was  one  of  our 
diggers.  He  had  relatives  in  Kavala,  and  there 
he  had  met  a  jeweler  and  pawnbroker— a  rich 
man  bui  trustworthy.  To  get  our  scheme  under 
w.i\ .  Philip  took  the  statue  to  him  and  persuaded 
him  io  make  an  exact  ropv.  Naturally  we  had  to 
promise  him  a  share— a  full  one-ninth— of  the 
wealth  we  expected  to  have  before  long. 

"The  jeweler  then  carried  his  copy  to  the  local 
museum  and  tried  to  sell  it,  saving  that  it  had 
been  pawned  in  his  shop  over  a  year  ago  and 
dial  the  owner  had  never  reclaimed  it.  The 
curator,  ol  ionise  refused.  He  explained  thai  it 
was  onh  a  modern  reproduction,  though  a  good 
one.   and    therefore   worth   little   more   than    the 


THE 

MOST  POWERFUL 

TRUCK  IN  THE 

WORLD 


moves  copper  ore 


75  TONS 
AT  A  TIME! 


A  far  cry  from  the  miner's  mule  of  the  '80s,  this  new  mam- 
moth ore  truck  performs  Herculean  tasks  in  Anaconda's 
Berkeley  Pit  at  Butte,  Montana.  Still  in  the  experimental 
stage,  the  gigantic  vehicle  hauls  ore  up-grade  out  of  the  pit, 
75  or  more  tons  at  a  time.  Designed  to  replace  Diesel  trucks 
with  less  than  half  the  capacity,  it  operates  electrically  on 
special  trolley  wires  and  each  of  its  four  outsized  wheels  can 
deliver  400  horsepower,  a  total  of  1600  horsepower  making 
it  the  most  powerful  truck  in  the  world.  Without  a  load,  it 
can  leave  its  trolley  wires  and  operate  on  350  horsepower 
supplied  by  its  own  Diesel  generator. 

Huge  as  it  is,  Anaconda's  new  truck  is  in  proportion  with 
the  vast  Butte  operation.  One  of  the  richest  mineral  areas 
ever  discovered,  Butte  has  supplied  industry  with  more  than 
three  billion  dollars  in  mineral  wealth.  Up  to  1959,  more  than 
7  million  tons  of  copper  had  been  mined  at  "the  richest  hill 
on  earth" — which  has  also  been  a  bountiful  source  of  zinc, 
manganese,  lead,  silver  and  gold. 

Current  production  at  Butte  continues  to  set  king-sized 
standards,  and  the  new  king-sized  ore  truck  is  part  of  a  sys- 
tem which  moves  more  than  28,000  tons  of  ore  a  day  at  the 
Berkeley  Pit.  This  is  just  one  reason  why  the  Company's 
ore  production  is  consistently  on  the  increase.  Not  only  with 
new  and  highly  efficient  equipment,  but  through  continuing 
exploration  and  constant  development  of  new  copper  sources, 
such  as  the  new  El  Salvador  Mine  recently  opened  in  Chile, 
Anaconda  meets  the  growing  needs  of  industry  for  more  and 
better  products  in  the  entire  nonferrous  metal  field. 


AnacondA 


SUBSIDIARIES  OF  ANACONDA  MANUFACTURE:  COPPER  AND  ALUMINUM 
ELECTRICAL  WIRES  AND  CABLES  ALUMINUM  FOIL.  SHEET.  ROD  AND 
BARS.  STRUCTURALS.  TUBING  AND  EXTRUDED  SHAPES:  COPPER.  BRASS 
AND  BRONZE  SHEET.  PLATE.  TUBE  PIPE.  ROD  FORGINGS  AND  EXTRU- 
SIONS:    FLEXIBLE    METAL    HOSE   AND   TUBING 


It  was  just  a  hundred  years  ago 
that  the  pony  express  went  into 
operation  between  St.  Joseph,  Mis- 
souri, and  Sacramento,  California. 
The  intrepid  riders  carried  their 
messages  almost  2,000  miles 
through  hostile  Indian  territory 
and  delivered  them  in  an  in- 
credible eight  days. 

Our  ideas  of  speed  have  changed 
considerably  in  a  hundred  years. 
Today  jets  cover  the  route  of  the 
pony  express  in  about  four  hours, 
and  messages  can  be  transmitted 
even  faster  by  telephone  and 
telegraph.  No  wonder  the  tempo 
of  our  lives  has  quickened! 

Every  so  often,  someone  asks, 
"Why  all  the  rush?"  We  don't 
know  why  everyone  else  is  in 
such  a  hurry,  but  speaking  for 
ourselves,  we  put  a  premium  on 
speedy  executions  of  our  custom- 
ers' orders  for  two  reasons.  One 
is  simply  that  our  customers  ex- 
pect it;  they  want  to  buy  or  sell 
at  a  price  as  close  as  possible  to 
the  quote  they  received  or  the  last 
report  they  saw  on  the  tape  in 
our  board  room.  The  other  is 
that  we  must  execute  orders  with 
speed  and  efficiency  in  this  period 
of  ever-increasing  trading  in  the 
stock  market. 

That's  why  we  have  eight  bro- 
kers on  the  floor  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  alone,  why 
we  keep  acquiring  the  latest  and 
fastest  equipment  from  IBM  and 
A.T.&T.,  Western  Union  and 
RCA,  why  we  keep  280  people  as 
busy  as  beavers  in  our  New  York 
Wire  Room,  nerve  center  of  our 
operation — simply  to  serve  you 
better  all  the  time. 

MERRILL    LYNCH, 

PI  ERCE 
FENNER    &    SMITH 

INCORPORATED 

Members  Sew  York  Stock  Exchange 

and  all  other  Principal  Exchanges 

70 PINE  STRII-T.NFW  YORK  5,N.Y. 

130  Offices  here  and  abroad 
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metal  it  contained.  Our  friend  pre- 
tended great  disappointment.  But  if 
it  had  been  genuine,  he  asked,  what 
I  ice  would  it  have  brought?  At  least 
i  million  drachmas,  the  museum 
man  told  him.  Perhaps  more,  for 
mii  h  works  of  art  from  the  archaic 
period  were  ver\  rare  indeed. 

"Once  we  had  that  information, 
we  knew  just  what  to  do  next.  From 
mii  fathers  and  the  jeweler  we  bor- 
rowed enough  money  to  send  one 
member  of  our  band— you  will  for- 
give me  it  I  don't  mention  his  name 
—to  Paris.  He  carried  the  little 
Hercules,  the  real  one.  baked  inside 
a  loal  ol  bread.  It  was  a  sale  hiding 
place,  since  nearly  all  peasants  carry 
a  parcel  of  bread  and  sausage  when 
they  go  traveling,  and  the  customs 
guards  never  pay  it  any  attention. 

"In  Paris  our  messenger  had  no 
great  trouble  in  finding  a  dealer 
willing  to  pay  a  lair  price  and  ask 
no  questions." 

Aleko  lapsed  into  one  of  his  long 
silences;  I  thought  the  story  was  fin- 
ished. When  he  began  talking  again, 
it  was  about  Greek  history. 

"The  habit  of  betrayal  has  always 
been  our  great  weakness."  he  said. 
"Remember  Alcibiades?  Remember 
Ephialtes,  who  sold  the  pass  at 
Thermopylae?  Such  men  are  more 
typical  than  you  might  think.  Every 
citv  in  Greece  lias  iis  legend  of  at 
least  one  betrayer.  So  lias  Moustheni. 

"Our  agent  didn't  come  home.  In- 
stead he  went  to  Alliens  with  our 
money  in  his  pocket,  and  wrote  an 
unsigned  letter  to  the  national  po- 
lice, telling  them  all  about  our  little 
venture  in  midnight  archaeology.  So 
a  truckload  ol  policemen  pulled  into 
i lie  village  one  morning,  and  arrested 
all  seven  of  us.  Thev  took  us  to  the 
Kavala  court,  where  the  judge  sen- 
tenced us  to  a  big  fine  and  many 
years  in  jail.  II  the  war  hadn't 
broken  out  th.it  fall.  I  might  have 
been  in  prison  yet." 

What  happened,  he  explained,  was 
that  the  royal  government  had 
opened  the  jail  doors  for  every  man 
who  wanted  to  fight  the  invaders. 
Aleko  and  his  friends  set  oil  lor  the 
mountains,  with  no  equipment  ex- 
cept a  rifle  and  a  bell  ol  cartridges 
apiece,  and  fought  tor  five  years 
against  Italians.  Germans,  and  Bul- 
garians. When  the  war  was  over, 
nobod)  fell  inclined  to  remember  the 
old  charges. 


"But  the  archaeologists  didn't  for- 
get our  statue."  he  added.  "With  the 
help  of  the  French  police  they  even- 
tually got  their  hands  on  the  little 
Hercules.  You  can  see  it  any  day 
you  like  in  the  Kavala  museum— the 
finest  piece  in  its  collection.  We 
never  got  a  penny  For  it.  of  course.'' 

Did  he  know,  I  asked,  what  had 
become  of  the  man  who  turned  them 
in? 

Acs.'  Aleko  said,  "he  came  back 
to  Macedonia  after  the  war.  Perhaps 
he  too  thought  that  old  scores  would 
be  forgotten.    He  was  mistaken." 

For  a  long  while  we  had  met  no 
one  along  the  road.  Now  we  saw 
ahead  of  us  two  old  women  on  mi- 
nute donkeys,  riding  side-saddle  in 
the  fashion  of  the  country.  Aleko 
pulled  up  beside  them  to  ask  about 
the  turnoff  for  Keramoti.  the  fishing 
village  where  he  was  to  leave  me  and 
where  I  hoped  to  find  some  sort  ol 
boat  to  take  me  on  the  next  leg  ol 
im  journey.  When  we  were  on  our 
way  again,  he  said: 

"There  is  one  thing  about  these 
old  graves.  When  everybody  knows 
that  one  ol  them  has  been  opened— 
as.  for  example,  the  one  where  we 
found  the  treasure— it  is  no  longer 
of  interest.  Nobody  else  is  likelv  to 
look  inside  it  again,  maybe  not  for 
centuries.  It  makes  an  ideal  place 
to  hide  a  body." 


The  Ballot  on  Billboards 


L 


A  S  T  February  a  San  Francisco 
advertising  man,  Howard  Goss- 
age,  put  forward  in  this  space  a 
gentle  suggestion  about  billboards: 
that  the  (inh  way  to  deal  with  them. 
is  not  h\  regulation,  but  by  abolish- 
ing them  outright.  The  billboard 
industry,  he  pointed  out,  has  no  right 
to  exist  because  it  is  selling  some- 
thing it  doesn't  own— your  field  of 
vision.  It  is  not  an  advertising  me- 
dium, since— unlike  TV,  magazines, 
newspapers,  and  other  media— it 
doesn't  provide  information,  enter- 
tainment, or  anything  else  the  cus- 
tomer wants.  Worst  of  all.  Mr. 
Gossage  noted,  billboards  are  an  out- 
rageous invasion  of  privacy  because 
they  inflict  themselves  on  you  with- 
out your  permission,  and— unlike  any 
other   kind  (continued   on  page  21) 
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Panning  out  along  the  Pacific 


Up  and  down  the  Pacific  Coast,  a  great  new  economy  is  emerging. 
Right  there  growing  with  it  is  Gen  Tel. 

In  the  West  Coast  areas  served  by  General  Telephone,  population  is 
expected  to  double  in  the  next  ten  years.  This  will  call  for  new  homes, 
new  towns,  new  telephones,  and  generate  a  vast  increase  in  traffic 
over  existing  telephone  lines. 

This  same  sort  of  growth  is  taking  place  in  the  rapidly  expanding 
areas  Gen  Tel  serves  in  31  states. 

For  our  part,  we  will  see  to  it  that  more  and  better  telephone  service 
will  be  ready,  wherever  and  whenever  it  is  needed. 

At  General  Telephone,  we  constantly  strive  not  only  to  meet  today's 
communications  needs,  but  to  answer  tomorrow's. 

General  Telephone  &  Electronics  Corporation,  730  Third  Avenue,  N.Y.  17. 


GENERAL 
TELEPHONE&ELEOTRONICS 


EMISTRY 
OF  THE  WORLD 


WE  LIVE  IN 


"Full  fathom  five  thy  father  lies; 
Of  his  bones  are  coral  made." 


How  the  "flower  animals"  of  the  sea 
gave  a  cue  to  chemistry 


The  lovely  rock  gardens  in  our  photograph  are  coral— the  skeletons 
of  innumerable  tiny  marine  polyps  called  Anthozoa,  meaning  "flower 
animals." 

Chemically,  coral  is  chiefly  carbonate  of  lime.  The  flower  animals 
extract  the  carbonate  of  lime  from  the  sea  water.  With  it,  they  have 
built  the  coral  islands  of  the  Pacific  and  the  Great  Barrier  Reef  of 
Australia— 1,250  miles  long. 

The  chemistry  of  coral  is  Nature's  chemistry.  For  long  it  was 
believed  that  no  laboratory,  no  scientist  could  duplicate  organic 
matter,  since  it  was  the  product  of  "vital  force."  Then  came  the  first 
synthesis  in  1828.  Organic  chemistry  was  launched. 

Today,  the  chemists  of  Allied  Chemical  build  compounds  never 
before  seen  on  land  or  sea. 

The  flower  animals  create  only  one  product— coral.  Allied's  product 
list  includes  more  than  3,000  items.  Basic  chemicals  like  sulfuric 
acid  and  soda  ash  ..  .ammonia  and  nitrogen  products.  Sophisticated 
compounds  used  for  aerosol  propellants  ...  missile  fuels  ...  pharma- 
ceuticals. New  products  introduced  since  World  War II  now  account 
for  one  quarter  of  the  company's  sales. 

Our  doors  are  open  to  the  future— and  our  laboratories  are  shap- 
ing things  to  come.  Allied  Chemical  Corporation,  61  Broadway, 
New  York  6,  N.Y.  HAnover  2-7300. 


BASIC  TO  AMERICA'S  PROGRESS 
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<Ghe  good  Captain  sets  sail  for 

S'PICE  ISLANDS  (a  precedent  followed  happily 

ever  since  by  other  astute  Cooks) 


TTUstory  holds  that  he  named  The  Sandwich  Islands 
for  an  erstwhile  Earl  in  Albion.  But  food  was  clearly  on 
his  mind:  Captain  Cook's  thoughts  lingered  lovingly  on 
a  scented  paradise  to  the  West-Sou'west.  ^  ^  There, 
in  SPICE  ISLANDS  the  very  air  bespoke  romance. 
There,  too,  was  a  fortune  in  spices  —  a  host  of  flavors  to 


bring  joy  to  a  waiting  world.  ^  ^  It  is,  of  course, 
quite  impossible  to  prepare  and  package  enough  of  these 
superlative  spices  to  make  them  available  everywhere. 
But  today  as  in  the  Captain's  time,  any  Cook  worth  his 
salt  knows  this :  No  tour  is  too  long  if  it  takes  you  to 
the  priceless  pleasures  of  SPICE  ISLANDS.  ^^§ 


SPICES    •    HERBS    •    VINEGARS    •    TEAS 
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.f  you  think  this  fellow  with  the 
spyglass  looks  more  like  Captain  Cook 
than  Tony  Randall,  congratulate  pho- 
tographer Arnold  Newman.  And  it 
you'd  like  to  see  Tony  Randall  in  a 
motion  picture,  look  [or  jerry  Wald's 
''Let's  Make  Love".  Also  look  tor: 

B^IGE  JliTl'tAMOS 

BEAU  MONDE 

SEASONING 


TTere  is  the  perfect  introduction  to 
the  glorious  pleasures  of  spice  cook- 
cry:  SPICE  ISLANDS  Beau  Monde 
Seasoning.  This  subtle  combination 
of  celery  seed,  salt,  onion  powder  and 
MSG  is  carefully  balanced  to  enhance 
a  food's  individuality,  rather  than  in- 
trude its  own.  &**£)  Try  it  first,  per- 
haps, with  a  salad  dressing  (the  handy 
shaker  top  adds  an  easy,  do-it-yourself 
touch  to  your  table).  Then,  later  on, 
blend  it  with  other  spices  and  herbs  on 
your  favorite  fish  or  meat  (either  in  the 
pot  or  on  the  table). 

And  have  you  enjoyed  new  spice  ISLANDS 
Bouquet  Garni  for  Lamb?  If  you'd  like  a 
free  booklet  on  thisexclusive  spice  islands 
herbal  blend  just  write  to: 

SPICE   ISLANDS   COMPANY 

Dept.  L  •  South  San  Francisco,  California,  U.S.A. 
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THE     EDITOR'S     EASY     CHAIR 


of  advertising—  the)  are  inescapable. 

Because  he  was  curious  aboul  how 
many  people  mighl  agree  with  him, 
Mr.  Gossage  ended  his  article  with  a 
ballot,  inviting  readers  to  check  ii 
loi  111  againsi  billboards  and  to  mail 
theii  \iins  to  him. 

We  thought  \ou  might  be  inter- 
ested in  the  rather  curious  results. 

Votes  were  still  trickling  in  five 
months  after  the  ballot  was  pub- 
lished, bul  at  the  last  count  ihcy 
totaled  1,950  lor  abolishing  bill- 
boards and  I  I  I  lor  letting  them  exist. 
Among  the  pro-billboard  voters.  224 
appeared  to  have  actually  read  the 
article.  The  rest  didn't  use  the 
printed  ballot,  or  write  letters  of 
their  own;  they  signed  their  names 
to  a  printed  form  letter  and  used 
identical  envelopes,  nearly  all  of 
which  were  mailed  from  the  same 
city.  Mr.  Gossage  suspects  that  some 
angry  billboard  men  must  have  187 
friends,  or  anyhow  acquaintances, 
who  are  willing  to  sign  their  names. 

The  anti-billboard  voters,  on  the 
other  hand,  wrote  297  highly  indi- 
vidual (and  usually  indignant)  let- 
ters, while  an  additional  1,078  added 
a  note  or  comment  to  their  ballots. 
Many  asked  what  they  could  do  to 
help  abolish  billboards.  Others  made 
suggestions,  ranging  from  legislation 
to  organizing  vigilante  groups  to 
chop  them  down. 

To  the  inquirers  Mr.  Gossage  re- 
plied with  a  suggestion  of  his  own: 
if  you  don't  like  billboards,  tell  the 
people  who  advertise  on  them. 

Most  advertisers  are  surprisingly 
sensitive  to  protests  from  the  cus- 
tomers they  are  trying  to  attract.  One 
big  oil  company  already  has  stopped 
advertising  its  gasoline  on  billboards, 
and  other  firms  undoubtedly  would 
do  the  same  once  they  realize  that 
such  ads  make  more  enemies  than 
friends.  (An  executive  for  one  na- 
tionally-known manufacturer  recent- 
ly remarked  that  in  his  office  "one 
critical  letter  causes  a  commotion, 
two  a  crisis,  and  three  chaos.") 

II  you  feel  strongly  about  the  bill- 
board issue,  you  might  want  to  try 
a  modest  experiment  this  summer. 
Whenever  you  start  on  a  long  drive, 
take  along  a  pocketful  of  stamped 
post  cards.  When  you  stop  for  lunch 
or  coffee,  write  a  note  on  one  of 
them  and  send  it  to  the  president  ol 
the  firm  whose  billboard  ads  have 
annoyed   you   most   during   the    last 


twent)    miles.    (Mail   it   to  the  com 
pan)  s  lo<  .il  offi<  e;  you'll  usually  find 
.in    address    in    the    handiest    phone 
book.) 

II  a  good  many  Americans  don't 
make  some  su<  Ii  small  effort  to  pro 
tec  t  their  privacy— and  theii  fieri 
tage  this  countr)  \  once  beaut  il  ul 
landscape  is  certain  to  grow  more 
and  more  hideous,  for  example,  the 
Phillips  Petroleum  Company  has  just 
announced  the  biggest  advertising 
campaign  in  its  history  to  introduce 
a  new  gasoline.  Il  plans  to  use  more 
than  five  thousand  billboards.  (This 
company's  address  is  Barflesville, 
Oklahoma.) 

A  few  advertising  publications 
but  by  no  means  the  most  important 
ones— got  the  strange  notion  that  Mr. 
Gossage  was  attacking  the  whole  ad- 
vertising business.  This  misconcep- 
tion was  perhaps  stated  most  vigor- 
ously in  Western  Advertising  News, 
which  chicled  Mr.  Gossage  for  criti- 
cizing "an  industry  which  needs 
critics  like  a  cotton  field  needs  an- 
other boll  weevil." 

Il  is  true,  as  the  same  editorial 
noted,  that  the  advertising  industry 
recently  has  been  "busily  ducking  a 
varied  assortment  of  brickbats,  dead 
<ais.  and  cabbage"— but  I  doubt 
whether  its  best  remedy  is  to  attempt 
to  suppress  constructive  criticism 
within  ils  own  ranks.  In  fact,  just 
the  opposite  tactics  might  work  won 
ders.  Why  shouldn't  the  advertising 
industry  itself  take  the  lead  in  the 
campaign  to  wipe  out  billboards? 

The  Advertising  Council  has  con- 
ducted many  public-service  cam 
paigns  of  great  benefit  to  the  nation. 
To  these  worthy  causes  it  has  do- 
nated millions  ol  dollars'  worth  of 
effort  and  talent.  What  worthier 
cause  could  it  now  find  than  a  cru- 
sade to  clean  up  the  American  land- 
scape—and to  clean  its  own  house  at 
the  same  time? 

The  billboard  companies  represent 
only  a  small  fraction  of  the  adver- 
tising business,  but  they  bring  down 
is  mold  resentment  on  the  whole  in- 
dustry. II  the  big,  responsible  agen- 
cies—which traditionally  have  pro- 
vided leadership  in  the  advertising 
field— were  to  take  up  the  fight  lot 
anti-billboard  legislation,  they  would 
win  the  gratitude  ol  millions;  and 
in  the  process  the)  might  improve 
remarkably  the  tarnished  image  ol 
their  profession. 
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on  the  LARGEST  and 

NEWEST  Cruise  Liner 

—  the  distinguished  Flagship 


A  luxury  liner  of  proven  cruiseworthiness 

—  offering  the  tops  in  entertainment, 

service  that  pampers  and  delights, 

an  alert  and  world-wise  staff, 

famous  Holland-America  cruise  menus, 

1009c  air-conditioning,  automatic  stabilizers, 

plus  every  ultra-modern  aid  to  navigation, 

operation  and  passenger  comfort. 

DEC.  9,  1960 


de  Janeiro  and  the 

West  Indies 

Christmas-New  Year's  Cruise 

Calling  at  St.  Thomas,  Trinidad,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Bahia,  Curasao,  Haiti,  Nassau. 

29  days  .  $875  uP 
JAN.  28,  1961 

Around-the- 
World  Cruise 

Calling  at  Palma,  Villefranche.  Naples,  Malta, 

Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Bombay. 

Colombo,  Singapore,  Bangkok.  Hong  Kong,  Kobe, 

Yokohama.  Honolulu,  Lrs  Angeles,  Acapulco.  Balboa. 

77  days  .  $2525  up 


All  sailings 
from  New  York 

SEE   YOUR  TRAVEL  AGENT. 
OFFICES   IN   PRINCIPAL   CITIES 


'It's  good  to 


on  a  well-run  ship" 


The  Dangerous  One  Hundred  Per  Cent 
By  Russell  Lynes 


RECENTLY,  when  I  was  in 
Europe,  I  was  told  that  the  au- 
tomobile accident  rate  there  is  very 
much  higher  than  it  is  in  America 
but  thai  far  fewer  Fatalities  resulted 
from  their  collisions.  They  chip  awa\ 
at  each  other  but,  on  the  whole, 
thev  do  not  do  each  other  in.  This 
would  seem  to  be  contradicted  by 
the  recent  deaths  of  Camus  and 
Prince  Aly  Khan,  but  alter  driving 
for  a  month  in  France  and  Italy  and 
Sicily,  I  am  willing  to  believe  what 
I  was  told.  Whether  the  statistics  fit 
the  facts  or  not,  thev  do  seem  to  fit 
the  temperaments  of  European 
drivers. 

The  man  behind  the  wheel  of  a 
European  car  has  the  bit  in  his  teeth 
and  a  precise  instinct  for  the  point 
beyond  which  he  cannot  force  his 
blull.  As  anyone  who  has  ever  driven 
a  car  around  the  Arc  de  Triomphe 
in  Paris  knows,  he  encounters  no 
respect  there  for  the  faint  of  heart. 
If  you  have  a  split-second  advantage 
and  don't  push  it.  no  other  driver 
is  going  to  give  you  any  considera- 
tion. If  you  pause,  you  become  a 
stationary  rock  in  a  torrent,  with 
the  currents  bubbling  and  eddying 
quietly  (no  horns  in  Paris)  around 
you.  In  America  we  would  consider 
this  kind  of  dog-eat-dog  attitude  both 
the  height  of  folly  and  the  depth  of 
discourtesy.  To  the  Frenchman  it  is 
merclv  thai  nice  point  at  which  logic 
and   independence  meet. 

And   there  is  much   to  be  said  for 
logi<     and     independence,     as     the 


French  have  long  been  telling  the 
rest  of  the  world.  There  is  undeni- 
able logic  in  the  Frenchman's  method 
of  driving.  He  believes  that  An 
automobile  is  a  means  ol  getting 
from  one  place  to  another  in  the 
least  possible  time  with  the  fewest 
possible  interruptions  to  his  prog- 
ress. Such  obstacles  as  may  stand  in 
his  way  (primarily  like-minded 
Frenchmen  in  other  tars  and,  of 
course,  cyclists  and  pedestrians)  will, 
he  believes,  get  out  ol  his  way  il  he 
makes  it  tpiite  clear  that  he  means 
to  brook  no  nonsense.  He  gives  the 
other  fellow  ever)  possible  oppor- 
tunity  to  yield  and  as  little  oppor- 
tunity as  possible  not  to.  He  reasons. 
logically,  that  the  other  driver  does 
not  want  to  get  hurt  any  more  than 
he  does,  that  he  has  his  mind  on 
what  he  is  doing,  expects  the  worst, 
and  will  know  when  he  is  beaten.1 
He  has  faith  in  his  own  sense  of 
liming,  in  the  law  of  averages,  in  his 
independence,  and  in  la  psychologie. 
The  reason  for  the  large  number  of 
small  accidents  is  that  French  logic 
is  never  quite  the  equal  of  French 
independence  ...  at  least,  not  on 
the  highway. 

THE  way  the  European  driver  uses 
his  horn  is  a  case  in  point.  Outside 
Puis  the  horn  becomes  as  important 
as  1  he  accelerator  or  the  brakes.  Ii 
is  used  not  only  for  saying,  "Look 
out.  here  I  come!"  but  for  saying, 
"Thank  you."  Where  roads  are 
winding  and  mountainous,  as  for  ex 
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ample  on  the  Route  Napoleon  from 
Grenoble  to  Cannes  or  up  the  coasl 
of  Calabria,  your  life  depends  on 
your  horn,  and  on  your  ability  to 
distinguish  the  horn  of  a  bus  or  a 
truck  from  that  of  a  passenger  <ai 
or  a  motorcycle.  If  you  hear  the 
Gabriel-like  trump  of  a  l>us  .is  you 
approach  a  narrow  hairpin,  you  re 
ph  and.  since  there  is  no  shouldei 
to  pull  off  on,  sinp.  (The  Italians. 
especially,  delight  in  putting  drain 
age  ditches  where  we  put  shoulders.l 
The  Peugeoi  I  was  driving  in  1 1  a  I  \ 
had  a  double  horn-  a  polite  <  it\  beep 
which  with  extra  pressure  could  be 
tinned  into  a  piercing  scream  you 
could  hear  From  Naples  to  Pompeii. 
Not  to  use  it  almost  constantly  at 
full-throat  on  the  drive  from  Salerno 
to  Ravello,  for  example,  (the  road 
winds  along  the  mountains  by  the 
sea)  would  have  been  to  court  death. 
When  a  car  coming  in  the  opposite 
direction  toots,  you  answer;  if  you 
don't,  he  will,  as  likely  as  not,  come 
around  a  sharp  curve  on  your  side 
of  the  road  on  the  logical  assump- 
tion that  if  no  one  answered  his  toot, 
no  one  was  there.  The  horn  to  the 
European  driver  is  not  just  a  means 
of  self-expression,  as  it  so  often  is 
with  us,  neither  is  it  used  out  of 
exasperation;  it  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  logic  of  his  technique. 

MOST  American  drivers  in  Europe 
are  alarmed  by  the  swarms  of  two- 
wheeled  vehicles  that  they  encounter 
everywhere.  Gradually  this  alarm 
subsides  as  one  realizes  that  the  bi< 
cycle  in  Europe  is  not  a  child's  toy 
ridden  by  a  kid  who  is  both  an 
exhibitionist  and  clumsy.  The  bi- 
cycle, like  the  motorbike,  the  motor- 
cycle, and  the  scooter  is  a  part  of 
life— not  just  a  convenience  or  a  toy 
but  an  economic  necessity.  The 
Vespa  and  the  Lambretta  (I  never 
found  out  whether  mufflers  are  for- 
bidden by  law  or  by  custom,  though 
nobody  loves  a  noise  like  the  Italians) 
are  often  the  family  car.  Three  on  a 
scooter  is  a  common  sight,  usually 
with  a  child  sandwiched  between 
father,  who  drives,  and  mother  on 
the  rear.  Only  once  did  I  see  a  fam- 
ily of  four  on  a  scooter,  and  that  was 
in  Sicily.  But  with  gasoline  at  about 
80  cents  a  gallon,  a  vehicle  that  will 
go  over  a  hundred  miles  for  that 
investment  (as  motorbikes  evidently 
will)  is  important.   Most  Europeans 


Bran  d-IS etc 
Recording  of  the  Classic 
Film  Score 


Eisenstein's  majestic  film,  "ALEXANDER  NEVSKY,"  inspired  a 
musical  masterpiece.  Note  Fritz  Reiner,  with  the  Chicago 

Symphony  Orchestra  and  Chorus,  presents  the  first  truly 
modern  recording  of  the  score!  This  marks  the  first  version 
recorded  in  stereo  in  the  past  three  years. 
Living  Stereo  and  regular  L.P  J{(;\\    [(  'TOR  6^) 


New  Honeywell  Portable 
Electronic  Air  Cleaner 


For  effective  removal  of  pollen, 
soot,  dirt,  smoke  and  odors. 

Honeywell  scientists  have  perfected 
a  portable  electrostatic  precipitator 
that  will  clean  the  air  in  an  average 
12  x  14  foot  closed  bedroom,  office 
or  meeting  room  in  15  minutes. 
Designed  to  provide  fresh,  clean, 
odor  free  air  for  more  healthful 
living,  the  portable  unit  will 
remove  an  avet  age  of  90%*  of  all  air- 
borne dirt  including  pollen,  bac- 
teria, soot,  smoke  and  other  irri- 
tants as  small  as  1/2,500,000  of  an 
inch.  It  also  includes  an  activated 
charcoal  filter  which  removes  vir- 
tually all  gases  and  odors. 

Resembling  a  piece  of  light- 
weight luggage,  the  portable  can  be 
moved  easily  from  room  to  room 
and  can  be  plugged  in  to  any  stand- 
ard outlet.  A  product  of  Honeywell 
Research,  the  Portable  sets  a  new 

'Slightly  less  with  charcoal  filter. 


standard  of  performance  and  qual- 
ity. It  is  fully  guaranteed  by 
Honeywell,  world  leader  in  envi- 
ronmental control.  If  prescribed 
by  your  doctor  and  purchased  pri- 
marily for  the  prevention  or  mitiga- 
tion of  a  particular  illness,  the 
purchase  price  is  deductible  for  in- 
come tax  purposes. 

See  this  new  Honeywell  portable 
electronic  air  cleaner  at  selected 
department  stores,  physician  and 
office  supply  dealers  everywhere. 
For  a  free  illustrated  booklet  on 
electronic  air  cleaning,  write 
Honeywell,  Dept.  HA-7-129,  Min- 
neapolis 8,  Minnesota. 


Price:  $229.95 
Includes  Activated 
Charcoal  Filter — 


Honeywell 
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Dr.  Werner  Pfenninger, 
renowned  for  his  work  in 
laminar  flow  and  low  drag 
coefficients  at  the  Federal 
Institute  of  Technology  in 
Zurich,  joined  Northrop  in 
1949. Today  he  heads  the 
scientific  and  engineering 
team  working  on  Boundary 
Layer  Control  Research 
at  Norair  Division, 
Northrop  Corporation. 


How  Boundary  Layer  Control 

Reduces  Friction  Drag  on 

Aircraft  in  Flight,  Can 

Increase  Range  50%  to  100% 

by  Dr.  Werner  Pfenninger 

The  boundary  layer  is  a  very  thin  stra- 
tum of  air  that  surrounds  an  aircraft  in 
flight.  This  air  passing  across  the  air- 
craft surface  flows  more  slowly  than 
the  free  stream  velocity  of  the  air  around 
it.  Turbulence  results.  This  increases  air 
friction  —  waste  friction  drag.  Norair 
Low  Drag  Boundary  Layer  Control  pre- 
vents this  turbulence  by  smoothing  the 
flow  of  air.  On  wings  and  empennage 
this  reduction  can  increase  the  aircraft's 
range  or  endurance  50  per  cent.  If  BLC 
is  applied  to  most  of  the  airplane,  this 
increase  can  go  as  high  as  100  per  cent. 

BLC's  reduction  of  friction  drag  in- 
creases endurance  missions,  flight  effici- 
ency, amount  of  pay  load.  It  reduces  fuel 
consumption  to  the  point  where  aircraft 
can  remain  on  station  for  long  periods 
of  time.  It  reduces  operating  costs. 

These  advances  apply  to  military  and 
logistic  operations,  commercial  and  pas- 
senger flights,  and  nuclear-powered  air- 
craft of  the  future.  On  any  type  of  large, 
long-range  aircraft,  Norair's  BLC  can 
be  quickly  adapted  at  a  cost  of  approxi- 
mately 10  per  cent  of  the  total  airplane. 

Northrop  Corporation  — the  only  Ameri- 
can aerospace  company  to  pioneer  ex- 
tensive research  in  the  field  —  has  con- 
ducted more  than  250  laminar  flow 
flights  with  an  F-94  jet  fighter  and  has 
achieved  full  laminar  flow  at  a  wide 
range  of  speeds. 

For  the  scientist  and  engineer  at  Norair, 
design,  manufacture,  and  flight  testing 
of  BLC  offers  a  gratifying  opportunity 
to  create  advances  in  a  new  field.  The 
specialist  enjoys  the  advantages  of  work- 
ing with  the  facilities  of  the  entire 
Northrop  Corporation  in  an  atmosphere 
where  management  encourages,  recog- 
nizes, rewards  individual  achievement. 

Current  papers  by 

Dr.  Werner  Pfenninger  include: 

Design  Considerations  of  Large  Subsonic 

Long-Range  Transport  Airplanes  with 

Low  Drag  Boundary  Layer  Suction. 

Design  Considerations  of  Propulsion 
Systems  for  Low  Drag  Boundary  Layer 
Control  Airplanes  Cruising  at  High 
Subsonic  Speeds. 

For  copies  of  these  papers 

and  additional  information  about 

Northrop  Corporation,  write: 

NORTHROP\ 

CORPORATION 

Department  R8-1300-32,  P.O.  Box  1525 
Beverly  Hnls,  California 


AFTER     HOURS 

arc  not  on  two-wheeled  vehicles  [or 
sport  but  for  business,  and  ihe\  are 
businesslike  in  their  mode  of  driv- 
ing. They  do  not  panic  and  conse- 
quently they  need  not  alarm  the 
American  driver. 

1  F  the  temper  and  tempo  of  Euro- 
pean driving  at  first  seems  unsettling, 
one-  soon  discovers  that  there  are  a 
number  of  road  customs  that  Ameri- 
cans would  be  wise  to  adopt. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  system  of 
road  signs.  They  are,  for  one  thing, 
the  same  in  every  European  country. 
What  means  One  Way  Street  Do  Not 
Enter  in  France  also  means  it  in 
Italy  and  England  and  Switzerland 
and  elsewhere.  It  is  a  circle  with  a 
horizontal  line  across  it.  The  same 
is  true  ol  warnings  for  railroad  cross- 
ings, for  roads  that  are  likely  to  be 
slippery,  for  roads  that  are  about  to 
narrow,  and  so  on.  The  signs  are  not 
written  out,  no  clumsy  verbiage;  they 
are  all  pictorial  or  symbolic,  easily 
learned,  immediately  recognizable 
and  above  all,  consistent.  This  max 
be  the  first  hint  of  European  unity; 
in  an\  (  ase,  it  makes  more  sense  than 
our  wordy  signs  about  which  our 
several  states  cannot  seem  to  agree 
for  obscure  but  perilous  reasons. 

I  would  like  also  to  commend  to 
our  purveyors  of  gasoline  that  they 
take  a  pious  look  at  the  Agip  sta- 
tions in  Italy.  They  are  models  of 
cleanliness  that  should  make  most 
American  station  operators  blush; 
the}  are  also  models  of  service  and 
style.  Instead  ol  strings  ol  plastic 
pennants  and  whirling  pinwheels  to 
attract  attention,  they  have  flower 
beds.  The  attendants  not  only  wipe 
the  windshield  but  the  side  windows 
as  well,  on  the  reasonable  assumption 
that  the  passengers  enjoy  looking  at 
the  countryside  and  should  be  able 
to  see  it. 

Americans  abroad  will  soon  dis- 
cover where  they  can  get  tourist 
coupons  in  France  and  Italy  that  will 
save  them  quite  a  lot  of  mone\  on 
gas.  riu\  will  also  discover  that  a 
small  car  in  Europe  has  many  ad- 
vantages over  a  large  car.  especially 
in  the  narrow  streets  ol  ancient  towns 
and  when  one  meets  a  bus  on  a  wind- 
ing mountain  road. 

If  they  have  an)  sense,  the)  will 
also  soon  discover  that  it  is  fool- 
hard)  to  tr\  lo  compete  with  the 
European  driver  on  his  own   terms. 


COMING  IN  AUGUST 
IN   HARPERS 


THE  REVOLUTION 

IN  SMALL  PLANE  FLYING 

Once   a   sportsman's   toy — and   a 

rather  dangerous  one — the  private 

plane  has  now  become  a  real  utility 

vehicle  .  .  .  fast,  and  easy  to  handle. 

Bv    Wolfgang   Langewiesche 


CHRIST  UNDER  COMMUNISM 

A  startling  first-hand  report  on 
what  is  happening  to  the  churches 
in  Eastern  Europe,  i  Once  again, 
persecution  may  turn  out  to  be  a 
good  tiling.  I 

Bv    Milton    Mayor 


TV   1960 

The  first  of  two  searching 
articles  on  the  outstanding  pro- 
grams of  the  past   season. 

By  Martin  Mayer 


THE  AMERICAN  TALENT 
FOR  CHAOS 

Bv    Charlton    Ogbnrn,    Jr., 

author  of  "The  Marauders" 


THE  DOUBLE  IMAGE  OF 
\MERICAN  BUSINESS  ABROAD 

What  some  firms  are  doing  .  .  . 
and  others  might  emulate  ...  in 
Latin  American  countries  which 
have  good  reason  for  resenting 
foreign  investors  and  managers. 

By  Thomas  Aitken,  Jr. 
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There  are  subtleties  to  their  conven- 
tions which  the  American  cannot 
hope  to  learn  in  .1  few  weeks  or 
months.  II  you  learn  how  to  use  youi 
horn,  in)i  to  be  overl)  timid  01  ag- 
gressive, i<>  be  far  more  constantly 
.ilc  1 1  than  you  are  a<  (  ustomed  to 
being  on  our  wide  highways,  the 
chances  are  thai  you  will  come  back 
in  one  piece.  Bui  don't  be  seduced 
into  playing  their  game.  It  is  1. 11 
more  interesting  to  watch   them  go 

three  a  hi  east  .11  omul  an  uphill  curve, 
like  jammers  in  a  roller  derby,  than 
to  find  yoursell  squeezed  between 
a  wine  tank  truck  and  a  drainage 
ditch.  rhe\  seem  to  know  how  to 
cope   with   these   perils.    You   don't. 


MUSHROOMS 

Overnight,  very 
Whitely,  discreetly, 
Very  quietly 

Our  toes,  our  noses 
Take  hold  on  the  loam, 
Acquire  the  air. 

Nobody  sees  us, 

Stops  ns.  betrays  us: 

The  small  grains  make  room. 

Soft   fists   insist  on 
Heaving  the  needles, 
The  leafy  bedding, 

Even  the  paving. 

Our  hammers,  our  rams, 

Earless  and  eyeless, 

Perfectly  voiceless, 
Widen  the  crannies, 
Shoulder  through  holes.   We 

Diet  on  water, 

On  crumbs  of  shadow, 

Bland-mannered,  asking 

Little  or  nothing. 
So  many  of  us! 
So  many  of  us! 

We  are  shelves,  we  are 
Tables,  we  are  meek, 
We  are  edible, 

Nudgers  and  shovers 
In  spite  of  ourselves. 
Our  kind  multiplies: 

We  shall  by  morning- 
Inherit  the  earth. 
Our  foot's  in  the  door. 

—Sylvia  Plath 


*  AND  SM8S 

THE  FOSD  FAltfW  15 

AMERICA'S 

BEST 

SELLIN6, 
COMPACT* 
CAR<"> 


[    THAT  SORT 
W\E  £l6HT  HERS 


Peanuts  Characters  C1950 
United  Feature  Syno-cale.  Inc. 


You're  not  alone,  Charlie  Brown,  because  the  Falcon  reaches 
the  hearts  of  10,000  new  owners  every  week.  The  Falcon  is 
far  and  away  America's  most  successful  new  car.  Falcon  com- 
bines plenty  of  power  with  up  to  30  m.p.g.  A  handy  new  size 
outside,  yet  room  for  six.  America's  lowest  priced  6-passenger 
cars  and  wagons*  .  .  .  with  luxury  interiors.  Economy  where  it 
pays,  quality  where  it  counts  make  Falcon  the  new  measure 
of  compact  car  success.  F0R0  D|V15I0N  ^/J^fCcm/ian^ 


EASIEST  CAR  IN  THE   WORLD  TO  OWN 


•Based  on  a  comparison  of  manufacturers' 
Suggested  retail  delivered  prices. 
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New  "hide-and-seek" 
missile  bases  on  rails 


A  time-tested  principle  of 
warfare— swift  maneuver- 
ability—is the  railroads' 
newest  contribution  to  the 
Missile  Ag*e. 

Mobile  launching  pads  on  wheels 
will  be  able  to  fire  missiles  of  inter- 
continental range  from  almost  any 
point  along  the  nation's  220,000 
miles  of  railroad  line.  Most  impor- 
tantly, the  mobility  of  these  bases 
protects  against  enemy  detection 
and  destruction. 

This  development,  announced  by 
the  Department  of  Defense,  under- 
scores once  again  how  the  needs 
of  the  nation  are  met  by  the  rail- 
roads—the backbone  of  our  trans- 
portation system  in  war  and  peace. 

And  it's  one  more  reason  why  the 
health  of  the  railroads  must  be  as- 
sured through  enlightened  public 
policies,  providing  for  equal  treat- 
ment with  competing  forms  of, 
transportation.  America's  railroads 
—  lifeline  of  the  nation— are  the 
main  line  to  your  future. 


ASSOCIATION  OF 


AMERICAN  RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON  6,  D.  C. 


WORLD'S  FAIRS: 

From  Little  Egypt  to  Robert  Moses 


The  first  of  two   articles  bv 
GEORGE    R.    LEIGHTON 

Stately  pleasure  domes,  palaces  of  commerce  and 

of  art.  and  the  glorious  honky-tonk  of  the 

midway  have  lifted  the  spirits  of  hard-boiled 

promoters,  do-gooders,  and  dreamers  for  more 

than  a  century  of  the  biggest-shows-on-earth. 

Why  have  some  succeeded  and  others  been 

catastrophes?    Here  are  some  tips  for  Mr.  Moses 

.  .  .  and  for  everyone  who  loves  a  fair. 

FOR  Mr.  Robert  Moses  the  New  York 
World's  Fair  of  1964-65  opens  the  prospect 
of  a  burst  of  sunset  glory.  The  appointment 
comes  to  him  at  the  age  of  seventy-one,  when  his 
talent,  zeal,  energy,  pride,  irascibility,  and  ca- 
pacity for  making  enemies  are  undiminished. 
Before  him  is  the  opportunity  to  put  a  diamond 
crown  on  his  career. 

He  was  the  landlord  of  the  World's  Fair  of 
1939.  He  wrote  the  terms  under  which  the  city 
leased  the  Flushing  Meadow  tract— then  largely 
a  dump— to  the  promoters.  In  nine  months  three 
shifts  of  men,  working  around  the  clock,  cleared 
away  thirty  years'  accumulation  of  ashes  and 
trash.    The   bog  was  drained,  filled,   and  land- 


scaped. The  boulevards  were  laid  out,  the  watei 
works  and  sewage  system  completed.  (Later,  just 
before  the  fair  opened,  the  Whitestone  Bridge 
was  completed  and  thrown  in  as  a  sort  of  inter- 
national exposition  bonus.)  The  site  prepared, 
Mr.  Moses  handed  over  the  tract  to  the  pro- 
moters. Flushing  Meadow  ceased  to  be  a  dump 
in  1939.  1964,  we  suppose,  will  see  it  turned 
into  a  glory. 

Still,  Mr.  Moses  is  going  to  find  out  that  being 
boss  of  a  world's  fair  is  different  from  being  its 
landlord.  World's  fairs  have  generally  left  behind 
them  memorials  in  the  shape  of  art  galleries, 
museums,  esplanades,  plazas,  fountains,  and  so 
on.  But  the  memorials  are  not  the  important 
thing.  A  world's  fair  is  its  own  excuse.  It  is  a 
brief  and  transitory  paradise,  born  to  delight 
mankind  and  die.  Mr.  Moses  will  have  to  deliver 
this  glory  if  he  is  going  to  get  his  diamond  crown. 
There  is  a  streak  of  the  puritanical  in  Robert 
Moses  that  sometimes  suggests  Cotton  Mather 
on  a  bender.  How  Moses  railed  at  Billy  Rose's 
electric  Aquacade  signs  in  1939!  Let  him  recall 
how  the  London  Spectator  denounced  the  Eiffel 
Tower  at  the  Paris  Exposition  Universelle  of 
1889  as  a  "wasteful  eccentricity." 

In  a  heartfelt  spirit  of  co-operation,  may  I 
offer  President  Moses  two  pieces  of  advice?  Here 
they  are: 

(1)  Have  enough  free  toilets. 

In  the  109  years  since  the  first  world's  fair  of 
all— "The  Crystal  Palace,"  in  1851— the  free  toilet 
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has  been  a  burning  issue.  During  those  109 
years  of  world's  fair  history,  exposition  managers 
slowly  learned  that  enough  free  drinking  foun- 
tains and  enough  free  places  to  sit  down  were 
essential.  But  to  this  day  the  free  toilet  problem 
remains. 

As  opening  day  draws  near,  the  harassed  man- 
agement—having spent  millions  and  wondering 
whether  the)  will  ever  get  any  of  it  back— begin 
to  cut  the  corners.  Somehow  the  budget  rutters 
always  find  comfort  in  cutting  down  the  number 
of  free  toilets.  Or  a  concessionaire  offers  to  supply 
a  number  of  free  toilets  in  exchange  for  the 
privilege  of  installing  double  the  number— or 
more— of  pay  toilets.  To  yield  to  such  tyranny  is 
disastrous.  The  management  of  the  San  Francisco 
Internationa]  Exposition  of  1915  abjectly  ad- 
mitted their  blunder.  So  did  the  management 
61  the  Chicago  Century  of  Progress  in  1933.  Yet 
Grover  Whalen,  President  of  the  New  York 
World's  Fair  of  1939-40,  dismissed  the  free  toilet 
as  a  "small"  problem  and  airily  referred  to  it  as 
"The  Battle  of  the  Turnstiles."  He  seemed  to  see 
no  connection  between  this  "small  '  problem  and 
the  fad  that  King  George  VI.  finding  himself 
in  extremis,  broke  up  the  royal  reception  at 
Flushing   Meadow. 

(2)  There  is  one  other  point  which  Mr.  Moses 
will  do  well  to  bear  in  mind:  A  world's  fair  is 
a  laiv  unto  itself. 

prince   Albert's 
wonderful   invention 

A  TRUE  world's  fair  has  to  try  to  take 
in  the  world  and  "every"  occupation  and 
interest  of  mankind.  There  have  been  trade  fairs 
for  centuries.  They  are  not  world's  fairs.  There 
have  been  international  exhibitions,  of  art.  of 
science,  of  horticulture,  of  industry.  They  are 
not  world's  fairs.  There  have  been  national 
exhibitions.  They  aren't  world's  fairs  either. 

Each  world's  fair  picks  up  where  the  last  left 
off,  no  two  have  ever  been  exactly  alike,  but  an 
examination  of  the  genesis  of  the  first  one  gives 
a  tolerably  clear  idea  of  what  is  involved  in  all. 

Long  before  the  Crvstal  Palace  of  1851,  an  or- 
ganization in  Britain  called  "The  Society  of  Arts" 
had  been  trying  to  bring  about  a  junction  of 
manufacture  and  artistic  design.  If  Josiah  Wedg- 
wood could  design  and  manufacture  beautiful 
pottery,  and  if  the  Adam  Brothers  could  design 
and  build  beautiful  houses  and  furniture,  why 
couldn't  all  British  manufacturers  unite  the 
aesthetic  and  the  useful? 

When  Albert  of  Saxe-Coburg  arrived  in  Britain 


to  become  the  husband  of  Queen  Victoria,  he  be- 
gan to  concern  himself  with  a  variety  of  enter- 
pi  ises  devoted  to  the  improvement  and  edification 
of  mankind.  The  Society  of  Arts  was  one  of  them. 
One  of  the  members  of  this  society  was  a  man 
named  Henrv  Cole,  a  talented  busybody  who 
spent  a  great  deal  of  his  time  in  pushing  aesthetic 
projects.  He  was  well  aware  that  the  French  had 
made  a  success  of  national  exhibitions  which,  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  promoted  their  trade  and 
their  self-esteem  as  the  most  civilized  of  human 
beings.  Cole  told  Prince  Albert  that  the  prizes 
offered  by  The  Society  of  Arts,  their  exhibitions, 
their  blandishments  toward  British  manufactures, 
didn't  go  far  enough.  What  would  happen  if  one 
combined  the  French  idea  and  the  Society's  idea? 

Albert  was  much  struck  with  Cole's  suggestion. 
But  there  was.  plainly,  more  involved  than  that. 
Albert  was  acutely  conscious  of  man's  duty  to- 
ward man.  "Shall  we  to  men  benighted  the  lamp 
of  life  deny?"  No!  if  people  from  distant  climes 
were  brought  together  under  happy  and  peaceful 
circumstances,  would  not  that  promote  interna- 
tional understanding  and  good  will? 

A  group  was  formed,  with  Albert  at  the  head, 
to  manage  the  enterprise  and  invitations  were 
broadcast  throughout  the  world.  The  Crystal 
Palace  of  1851  (properly  called  "The  Great  Ex- 
hibition of  the  Works  of  Industry  of  All  Na- 
tions") was  the  result.  The  sensation  was 
tremendous:  London  was  thronged  from  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  And  ever  since  then  world's 
fairs  have  delighted  and  enchanted  mankind. 

Albert  was  jubilant  over  the  success  of  his 
great  idea.  The  trouble  was  that,  like  so  main 
inventors,  he  didn't  quite  understand  what  he 
had    done. 

His  moral  purpose  was  clear.  (On  the  cover 
of  the  Crystal  Palace  catalogue  were  the  words: 
"The  Earth  is  the  Lord's  and  all  that  therein 
is.  the  compass  of  the  world  and  they  that  dwell 
therein.")  But  scarcely  had  the  Crystal  Palace 
closed  its  doors  when  Europe  was  shaken  by  the 
Crimean  War.  Apparently  world's  fairs  were  not 
going  to  guarantee  international  concord.  The 
correspondent   of  the  New    York    Times   at    the 
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Exposition  Unrverselle  of  1867  concluded 
that  the  reason  wh)  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon HI  had  so  little  to  sa\  on  opening 
da)  \\;is  that  he  wasn'i  sure  bul  what  the 
Prussians  might  blow  up  the  works. 
Spaniards  came  in  shoals  to  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition  of  1893  ai  Chicago, 
bin  ih. ii  didn't  prevenl  the  Spanish-  Ameri- 
can War.  The  New  York  World's  Fair  of 
1939-40  spanned  the  Nazi  march  into 
Poland  and  the  crumbling  of  the  Maginot 
Line. 

It  was  only  gradually  that  some  of  the 
world's  fair  moralists  began  to  realize  that 
international  expositions  do  not  prevent 
wars:  the)  go  on  despite  wars.  They  don't 
solve  the  problems  of  depression  and  un- 
employment: the)  persist  in  the  face  of 
depressions.  The  world's  fair  idea  is  tough 
and  durable,  and  the  reason  is  this:  people 
think  they're  just  wonderful. 

To  illustrate: 

The  hard  times  of  the  1 890s  were  a  night- 
mare in  the  American  Middle  West.  The 
Trans-Mississippi  Exposition  at  Omaha 
(in  1 898)  was  begun  at  the  lowest  point  of 
this  depression  as  a  desperate  expedient 
that  might  ease  the  trouble.  Luck  was 
with  it,  if  not  understanding,  and  the  fair 
was  a  great  success.  Why,  just  look! 
There,  on  the  platform,  was  Mark  Hanna's 
"Advance  Agent  of  Prosperity,"  William 
McKinley,  himself.  "Every  barn  in  Kansas 
has  got  a  new  coat  of  paint." 

Again: 

In  November  1914  the  French  government  fled 
to  Bordeaux,  seeking  a  refuge  from  the  invading 
German  army.  Summoned  by  Delcasse,  the 
Foreign  Minister,  the  cabinet  huddled  together 
to  consider  what  should  be  done  about  the 
French  pavilion,  planned  in  happier  days  for 
the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  at 
San  Francisco.  Behind  them  was  ruin.  All 
around  was  desolation.  No  one  could  tell  what 
the  morrow  might  bring.  No  matter!  Here  was 
the  American  agent,  awaiting  their  decision. 
Allans,  enfants!  The  decision  was  made  and 
French  architects  and  California  contractors 
finished  the  job. 

Two  nations  above  all  have  demonstrated 
surpassing  talent  in  the  conduct  of  world's 
fairs:  France  and  the  United  States.  During  the 
past  century  there  have  occurred  some  twenty 
international  expositions  of  the  first  rank  (in 
addition  to  scores  of  smaller  ones)  and  the  larger 
number  of  the  great  shows  have  been  held  in 


The  Crystal  Palace,  home  of  the  first  world's 
fair  (London,  ISSl)  was  called  by  "Punch"  .  .  . 
"the  only  National  Building  that  an  Englishman 
is  not  ashamed  of."  Six  million  people  visited 
it  in  six  months  at  a  resounding  profit  of 
£185,000. 

these  two  countries.  Their  methods  of  organiza- 
tion are  diametrically  opposed. 

In  France  the  parliament  decrees  that  there 
shall  be  a  world's  fair  and  fixes  the  date.  Then 
comes  the  guarantee  of  the  subsidy.  Then  comes 
the  City  of  Paris  with  another  subsidy.  Then 
comes  the  appointment  of  the  Director-General 
"who  is  really  a  sort  of  Minister  of  the  Interior 
with  the  equivalent  of  cabinet  rank."  The  trade 
associations,  professional  bodies,  and  individual 
participants  bring  up  the  rear. 

In  the  United  States  the  process  is  reversed. 
An  American  world's  fair  begins  as  a  local  enter- 
prise, organized  as  a  corporation,  with  initial 
capital  from  the  sale  of  world's  fair  bonds.   The 


The  Centennial  Exposition  at  Philadelphia  in  1S76  cost  six  times  as  much  as  the  Crystal  Palace.  The 
Horticultural  Building  (above)  was  just  one  of  its  seven  magnificent  palaces.  (Photograph  from  the  Free 
Library  of  Philadelphia) 


locals  want  money  and  support  from  the  munici- 
pality and  generally  get  it  early  in  the  game. 
Next,  they  want  the  home  state  to  come  in  with 
more  money  and  support.  This  takes  time,  but 
the  state  does  its  duty.  Finally,  the  promoters  go 
to  work  on  the  federal  government  anil  here  the 
real  agony  begins. 

CONGRESS     AND     THE     NUDE 

FROM  the  \er\  beginning,  with  few-  excep- 
tions, our  government  has  regarded  world's 
fairs  with  suspicion.  For  years  the  Congressional 
<t\  was:  "Get  the  government  out  of  the  side- 
show business.''  In  1851  the  most  that  Millard 
Fillmore's  Administration  would  do  was  supply 
a  vessel  to  carry  over  the  exhibits.  A  crew 
dumped  them  on  the  wharves  at  Southampton 
and  left  them  there.  Outraged,  George  Peabodv, 
the  American  banker  in  London,  put  up  the 
monc\  to  bring  the  exhibits  to  London  and  then 
paid  to  have  the  American  section  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  decorated. 

Franklin  Pierce's  v  iministration  didn't  spend 
a  nickel  on  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1855.  When 
the  Centennial  of  1876  came  around  Senator 
Charles  Sumner  did  everything  he  could  to  ham- 
string a  federal  appropriation.  Just  to  make  it 
bi-partisan,    Sumner's    efforts    were    echoed    by 


Congressman  Adlai  Stevenson  of  Illinois,  grand- 
father of  our  esteemed  fellow  citi/en.  Federal 
dealings  with  the  Chicago  Fair  of  189.*!  were 
scandalous. 

President  Eisenhower  was  forced  to  send  a 
special  agent  to  Brussels  in  1958  just  to  reassure 
the  Congress  that  the  American  pavilion  hadn't 
been  compromised  by  a  picture  of  a  nude  lady. 
Senator  Olin  Johnston  of  South  Carolina  told 
his  fellow  Senators  that  the  agent's  effort  was  "a 
classic  example  of  locking  the  door  after  the 
horse  has  fled.  What  is  needed  more  than  an 
inspection  trip  is  ;i  thorough-going  probe  by 
Congress  to  determine  how  such  a  fiasco  was 
allowed  to  come  about  in  the  first  place  and  who 
is    responsible    for    it." 

This  federal  antagonism  toward  world's  lairs 
is  curious,  considering  how  successful  Americans 
have  been  in  conducting  them.  But  that's  the 
w.i\  it  is.  Snarling  and  griping,  dragging  its  feet, 
the  government  generall)  ends  up  by  doing  its 
duty.  The  promoters  must  have  federal  endorse- 
ment in  order  to  get  the  official  participation  of 
foreign  governments.  (The  State  and  Treasury 
Departments  usually  handle  the  details:  foreign 
exhibits  "not  for  sale"  enter  the  host  country 
duty-free.)  The  two  items  that  the  locals  want 
most  o|  all  from  Washington  are  (1)  an  imposing 
federal   structure  at    the   exposition,   housing  a 
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similarly  imposing  federal  exhibit;  and  (2)  an  ap- 
propriation for  the  promoters  to  spend  on  the 
exposition  in  am  \va\  they  please.  Not  always 
this  last.  The  1933  Chicago  Century  of  Progress 
asked  For  and  got  a  handsome  federal  pavilion. 
They  did  not  ask  for  a  subsidy. 

There  are  lots  of  other  things  the  promoters 
want.  Sometimes  it's  a  commemorative  postage 
issue.  (One  of  the  most  gorgeous  philatelic  jobs 
ever  done  was  got  up  for  the  Chicago  World's 
Fair  of  ix,.):i.,t  Sometimes  it's  a  commemorative 
coin.  The  promoters  want  the  Marine  Hand. 
The)  want  the  Smithsonian  to  get  busy.  The) 
want,  generally,  everything  they  can  get  their 
hands  on.  Strange  though  it  may  be,  tin's  com- 
bination of  lobby  and  shakedown  generally 
works  out  \er\  well  in  the  end.  And,  after  all 
tin  bickering  and  pulling  and  hauling,  the 
President  comes  and  gives  his  benediction  to  the 
exposition,  assuring  one  and  all  that  interna- 
tional understanding  will  surely  be  one  of  the 
by-products  of  the  glorious  show. 

The  roles  played  by  other  nations  in  world's 
fair  history  are  curious.  The  British  take  the 
credit  for  the  discovery— the  Crystal  Palace  of 
1851.  In  1862  there  was  a  second  international 
exposition  in  London,  but  Prince  Albeit  died 
and  turned  the  occasion  into  mourning.  The 
British  never  attempted  it  again.  They  have  had 
Empire  Exhibitions  and  Franco-British  Exhibi- 
tions and  so  on,  but  never,  since  1862,  a  world's 
fair. 

The  Belgians,  after  a  series  of  tries,  finally 
covered  themselves  with  glory.  There  were  more 
than  forty  million  paid  admissions  at  Brussels 
in  1958.  the  biggest  crowd  that  ever  attended  a 
world's   fair. 

The  Germans,  familiar  with  trade  fairs  since 
the  Middle  Ages,  have  never  had  a  real  world's 
fair.  Nor  the  Russians. 

Next  to  the  United  States  and  France,  Brazil 
and  Japan  have  the  most  extraordinary  en- 
thusiasm for  world's  fairs.  No  sooner  is  one 
announced  than  a  Brazilian  and  a  Japanese  dele- 
gation are  on  the  ground,  ready  to  sign  up.  True, 
both  of  these  countries  are  intensely  interested 
in  export,  but  so  are  lots  of  other  nations. 

Japan  spent  more  money  on  our  Centennial  of 
1876  than  any  other  foreign  nation.  A  contingent 
of  Japanese  artisans  came  to  Philadelphia  to 
erect  the  pavilion,  with  a  royal  commission  along 
to  superintend  the  work.  One  of  Director  Gen- 
eral Goshorn's  most  trying  labor  difficulties  was 
how  to  prevent  his  men  from  downing  tools  to 
go  and  watch  the  Japanese.  The  Orientals  used 
an  ink  block  to  mark  their  cutting  lines  instead 


ol  chalk  and  string.  The)  had  never  seen  a 
wheelbarrow  and  had  difficulty  in  mastering  it. 

As  for  the  Brazilians,  not  only  did  they  throw 
their  money  around  at  the  Centennial.  The 
Emperor  Dom  Pedro  (Brazil  was  not  yet  a  re- 
public) came  in  person  for  the  opening  cere- 
monies. Fhe  Emperor  was  noted  for  his  tact. 
He  landed  in  New  York  on  Saturday.  On  Sun- 
day morning  he  attended  mass  at  St.  Patrick's; 
on  Sunday  evening  he  attended  a  Mooch  and 
Sankey  revival  meeting  and  sat  on  the  platform. 

When  the  (urn  of  the  Brazilians  came  to  cele- 
brate their  Centennial  with  a  world's  fair  in 
l!>22.  the  United  States  government  lor  once 
showed  that  it  understood  the  meaning  of 
noblesse  oblige.  Not  only  did  the  Americans 
erect  a  splendid  pavilion  (it  was  a  permanent 
structure  subsequently  used  to  house  the  Em- 
bassy), but  with  guns  booming  and  flags  flying, 
Secretary  of  State  Hughes  was  escorted  into  the 
harbor  at  Rio  by  two  United  States  cruisers. 

SOME     INTELLECTUALS 
won't     GET    THE    IDEA 

THERE  is  always  a  contingent  of  intel- 
lectuals who  regard  a  world's  fair  with 
supercilious  disdain. 

Henry  Adams  was  so  appalled  by  the  Paris  Ex- 
position of  1.S67  that  he  lied  to  Baden  Baden  to 
recuperate.  He  told  Charles  Gaskell  that  Paris 
was  overrun  with  "hordes  of  low  Germans,  Eng- 
lish, Italians,  Spaniards,  and  Americans,  who 
stare  and  gawk  and  smell.  ...  I  did  not  detect  a 
single  refined-looking  being  among  them,  hut 
there  may  have  been  one  or  two  who.  like  our- 
selves, had  drifted  there  by  accident  or  neces- 
sity." It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  better  illustra- 
tion of  the  genteel  tradition  at  bay.  (Though 
Adams  changed  his  mind  about  world's  fairs 
later  on.) 

Richardson  Wright,  an  articulate  aesthete— 
as  S.  S.  Van  Dine  he  wrote  the  Philo  Vance  de- 
tective  stories— took  one  look  at  the  Paris  Im- 
position of  1925  and  declared  that  "it  is  very 
doubtful  if  the  modernist  move-men t.  as  applied 
to  the  home,  ever  gets  a  strong  foothold  in  this 
[i.e.,  the  United  States]  country."  Before  the 
year  was  out  designs  for  tubular  steel  chairs  were 
on  their  way  around  the  world. 

Bruce  Bliven  told  the  readers  of  the  New  Re- 
public that  the  Chicago  1933  Century  of  Progress 
was  strictly  a  middle-class  affair.  "The  poor  can't 
afford  to  come;  the  rich  know  better.  .  .  .  The 
perfect  characterization  of  these  worths  people," 
said  he,  "is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  pop- 


Four  decades  of  progress— Little  Egypt  packed 
them  in  in  Paris  in  1880;  Sally  Rand  fanned 
herself  to  fame  14  years  later  at  Chicago's 
Century  of  Progress.  (Photographs:  Gerhard 
Sisters,  St.  Louis  1904 ;  Brown  Brothers) 


corn  sold  at  the  fair  is  accompanied  bv  a 
chemical  analysis  printed  on  the  box.  which 
proves  that  it  is  highly  nourishing.  No  good 
Middle  Westerner  would  eat  popcorn  just  for 
fnn." 

This  from  a  veteran  of  uplift! 

Albert  Mayer  looked  forward  to  the  New  York 
World's  Fair  of  1939  with  alarm  because  of  the 
"soul-shattering  discontinuity  of  the  Chicago 
Century  of  Progress"  and  because  of  the  influence 
of  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1925,  "meretricious 
on  the  whole."  His  only  hope  lax  in  the  efforts 
of  a  "voluntary"  committee  which  had  been 
formed  to  "reformulate  objectives." 

The  trouble  with  the  intellectuals  is  that  they 
don't  know  what  a  world's  fair  is  all  about.  A 
world's  fair  is  (in  art  form,  a  combination  of 
beauty  and  bombast,  and  is  the  expression  of  a 
complex  idea  involving  trade,  the  arts,  national, 
local,  and  individual  prestige,  uplift,  and  the 
universal  hankering  for  a  holiday.  There  is  a 
mystique  involved  with  world's  fairs  that  defies 
analysis:  it  recalls  Isidor  Rabi's  comment  on 
modern  physics:  "We  work  with  known  laws  in 
the  midst  of  data  unknown  and  unknowable." 

How  does  a  world's  fair  get  started?  Many  a 
world's  fair  manager  has  confessed  that  he  doesn't 
know.  Cole  said  that  he  happened  to  drop  in  at 
Buckingham  Palace  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  June 
1849,  and  told  Prince  Albert  about  his  idea.  Had 
Cole  talked  to  anybody  else  beforehand?  Prob- 
ably. Since  Albert  was  so  instantly  receptive 
had  he  had  ideas  beforehand?    Quite  likely. 

It  appears  that,  at  some  moment,  the  idea  for 
a  world's  fair  occurs  to  some  one  person.  (Robert 
Kopple.  a  New  York  lawyer,  is  credited  with 
getting  the  idea  for  1964— simply  because  he  had 
enjoyed  the  New  York  fair  of  1939-40  and  wanted 
to  make  another  and  better  one.)  This  person 
presently  discovers  that  another  person  Ins  just 
had  the  same  idea.  These  two  discuss  their  in- 
spiration and  then,  suddenly,  are  overpowered 
with  enthusiasm.  Quivering  with  excitement, 
they  tell  their  friends. 

Sooner  or  later  the  spark  strikes  the  tinder. 
For  one  reason  or  another  the  times  (be  they 
good  or  bad)  are  propitious.  Some  mayor  begins 
to  brood.  A  manufacturer  begins  to  see  things  at 
night.  A  member  of  the  International  Society 
for  Universal  Understanding  begins  to  worry 
and  ponder.  An  architect  finds  himself  sketching 
pavilions  on  the  back  of  an  envelope.  (Paxton's 
design  for  the  Crystal  Palace  was  first  sketched 
on  a  piece  of  blotting  paper.)  Somewhere  some 
Sail)  Rand  reaches  for  her  fans.  The  ball  starts 
to  roll.    It  gathers  momentum.    Before   people 
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are  aware  of  what  has  happened,  a  world's  fair  is 
getting  ready  to  be  born. 

In  the  United  States  the  fair  is  usually  pre- 
ceded by  wrangling  between  municipalities  over 
which  one  is  to  be  the  site.  San  Francisco  almost 
had  a  collective  nervous  breakdown  for  fear  New 
Orleans  would  get  the  prize  for  the  Panama 
Canal  celebration.  Then  regional  jealousy  gets 
going  and  the  press  in  towns  that  got  left  begin 
to  assure  the  nation  that  Binghamton-on-the- 
Wabash  was  a  hopeless  choice  and  that  the 
world's  fair  there  can't  possibly  be  finished  on 
time.  But  in  the  end,  as  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment, all  the  ill  feeling  evaporates  and  everybody 
is  satisfied  that  Ringhamton-on-the-Wabash  has 
done  itself  proud. 

In  Europe  things  are  handled  differently.  Be- 
ginning in  1912,  efforts  have  been  made  to 
achieve  international  agreement  on  the  frequency 
with  which  world's  fairs  may  be  held,  how  a 
world's  fair  is  defined,  and  so  on.  But,  outside 
of  Europe  and  the  British  Commonwealth,  few 
nations  were  willing  to  ratify  the  proposed  treaty. 
(The  attitude  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Latin  American  republics  was:  Phooey.)  So  the 
office  of  the  international  exhibition  bureau  in 
Paris  is,  at  intervals,  the  scene  of  complicated 
negotiations.  There  are  acid  remarks  about 
tariffs,  about  the  taxes  to  be  laid  on  foreign 
participants. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  hoity-toity.  Then  it  all 
dissolves  and  here  we  go  again. 

HOW     TO    OPEN     ON     TIME 

NOTHING  can  wreck  a  world's  fair  but 
bad  management  and  the  marvel  is  that 
an  able  manager  (or  managers,  for  sometimes 
they  come  in  pairs)  is  usually  found.  What  is 
designed  for  the  pleasure  and  delight  of  the 
visitor  is  murder  for  the  management  and  it  re- 
quires a  peculiar  combination  of  talents  to 
surmount  the  difficulties. 

No  sooner  had  the  Crystal  Palace  closed  than 
the  French  hustled  to  put  on  a  world's  fair  of 
their  own— the  Exposition  Universelle  of  1855. 
In  the  process  they  discovered  that  the  troubles 
that  threatened  to  defeat  the  Crystal  Palace- 
quarrels  over  the  site,  architectural  disputes, 
money,  the  dilatory  tactics  of  exhibitors  and 
foreign  governments,  and,  above  all,  the  acute 
question  of  time— were  not  difficulties  confined 
to  the  Crystal  Palace.  They  are  problems  in- 
herent in  the  conduct  of  any  world's  fair. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  you  cannot 
succeed  with  a  world's  fair  unless,  in  one  shape 


or  another,  you  have  these  three  <.ip.i<  it  its  avail- 
able: a  salesman,  a  planner  who  can  alter  details 
in  stride,  and  a  boss  who  can  bull  it  through. 
At  St.  Louis  in  1901  these  talents  were  united  in 
a  single  person,  David  R.  Francis.  In  Paris  in 
1855  they  were  shared  1>\  Frederic  Le  Play,  the 
economist,  and  General  Jules  Morin,  who  did 
the  strong-arm  work.  At  the  Centennial  of  1876 
the  responsibility  was  split  between  Mr.  Goshorn, 
who  bossed  the  fair,  and  John  Welsh,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Board. 

One  of  the  mysteries  of  world's  fairs  is  the 
way  in  which  the  idea  can  seduce  the  manage- 
ment. Financial  scandals  are  almost  unknown. 
(One  of  the  few  occurred  at  Vienna  in  1873. 
General  Van  Buren,  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioner, was  charged  with  selling  memberships  on 
the  commission  for  $5,000  apiece  and  with 
conniving  with  a  New  York  liquor  house  to 
import  whiskey,  duty-free,  as  an  "exhibit"  and 
then  selling  it  over  the  American  bars  at  the  fair. 
The  whole  business  was  regarded  as  a  national 
disgrace  and  United  States  Minister  Jay,  who 
had  to  clean  up  the  mess,  felt  like  a  blighted 
being.)  The  rule  with  world's  fairs  seems  to  be: 
Lots  of  free-loaders  but  very  few  thieves. 

Grover  Whalen  was  paid  $100,000  a  year  for 
his  labors  as  President  of  the  New  York  World's 
Fair  of  1939,  and  Robert  Moses  is  going  to  be 
paid  at  a  similar  rate.  But  many  a  world's  fair 
boss  has  refused  compensation  altogether.  Ap- 
parently it  is  because  there  are  opportunities  for 
self-satisfaction  that  can  be  found  nowhere  else. 
Mrs.  Howard  Cullman  says  that  her  husband  re- 
fused his  $25,000  salary  as  United  States  Com- 
missioner General  at  the  Brussels  World's  Fair 
of  1958. 

Harlow  Higinbotham,  the  partner  of  Marshall 
Field,  quit  his  job  to  be  the  President  of  the 
Chicago  World's  Fair  of  '93.  It  almost  killed 
him.  He  took  no  pay.  But  nothing  in  his  whole 
life  gave  him  such  satisfaction.  Everything  that 
came  after  was  anti-climax. 

David  Francis  took  no  pay  for  his  work  bossing 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition.  "I  gave  to 
the  work  five  years  or  more  of  my  time  and 
thought,"  he  said.  "It  is  a  sweet  recollection, 
the  Days  of  1904.  Their  memory  lightens  our 
cares,  broadens  our  vision,  rejuvenates  our  hearts. 
May  it  never  grow  dim." 

In  the  long  stretch,  while  the  fair  is  being  put 
together,  the  boss  must  be  able  to  run  a  dozen 
operations  at  once.  He  must  listen  for  hours  to 
crackpot  schemes.  He  must  deal  with  jealous 
politicians,  crazy  inventors,  and  crank  clergymen. 
He  must  be  a  city  planner  on  a  good-sized  scale, 
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putting  his  mind  to  water  supply,  sewers,  paving, 
garbage  disposal,  and  a  police  force  long  before 
these  necessities  are  in  demand.  He  must  flog 
the  contractors,  watch  the  exhibit  managers.  He 
begins  with  a  handful  of  engineers  and  survevors. 
He  must  end.  dining  the  last  six  months  before 
the  exhibition  opens.  b\  expanding  his  labor 
force  In  geometrical  progression  and  jam  the 
exposition  through  the  final  stages  of  prepara- 
tion. Open  on  time"  is  the  idea  that  burns  him 
night  and  day,  and  if  he  can  be  anywhere  near 
read)  on  opening  day,  he  is  a  genius.  Alfred 
Goshorn  of  the  1 876  Centennial  was  just  such 
a    genius. 

SOME     A  L  W  AYS     S  II  O  W     U  P 

/\  G  R  E  A  T  ileal  of  rubbish  has  been  said 
A  V  ibout  international  education."  said  John 
Hart,  the  New  York  World  correspondent  at  the 
Vienna  International  Exposition  of  1873;  "senti- 
mentalists .  .  .  have  been  profuse  in  their  lauda- 
tions of  the  Itiendh  intercourse,'  but  the  careful 
student  is  constrained  to  admit  that  the  alpha 
and  omega  ol  [world's  fairs]  is  business,  pure  and 
simple." 

Well,  \cs  and  no.    Nothing  is  pure  and  simple 
about  a  world's  fair. 


No  soonei  had  Hart  set  down  his  statement 
than  he  was  forced  to  amend  it.  "Are  these 
gatherings  of  men  and  goods,"  he  asked,  "in 
reality  governed  by  laws  of  their  own?" 

The  answer,  again,  is:  Yes. 

The  number  of  businessmen  and  manufac- 
turers who  have  cold-shouldered  world's  fail 
trash  and  a  waste  of  time  and  mone\.  is  legion. 
The  number  of  industries  that  have  exhibited  at 
world's  fairs  and  then  lost  interest  is  legion  also. 
But  there  is  a  third  group  that  always  shows  up. 

The  National  Cash  Register  Company  began 
to  exhibit  at  the  Melbourne  World's  Fair  in 
1888  and  has  never  stopped.  (The  giant  cash 
registers  that  display  the  daily  attendance  figures 
have  been  familiar  sights  at  recent  international 
expositions.!  Westinghouse  began  to  exhibit  at 
Chicago  in  1893  and  is  still  at  it.  (It  sent  Benn\ 
Goodman's  band  to  Brussels  in  1958  The 
Bausch  and  Lomb  Optical  Companv  has  been  i 
world's  fair  stalwart  sine  i  1876  Gail  Borden  re- 
ceived the  blessing  of  Napoleon  111  at  Paris  a 
hundred  \ears  ago:  Elsie  Borden  was  on  view 
at  Flushing  in  1939.  Wherever  there  is  a  world's 
fair  the  Otis  Elevator  Company  is  likely  to  be 
found.  Otis  helped  to  build  the  Sk\  Ride  at  the 
Century  ol  Progress  in  1933.  At  Pan's,  in  1900 
it  exhibited  the  first  escalator.    (Brought  home. 


77/c-  mnssn'c  construction  job  of  the  Columbian  F.xpo  ition  in  Clin  >)  resulted  in  "The  While  City.' 

Henry  Adams  said,  "As  a  scenic  display  Paris  has  never  approached  it."   (Photograph:  C.  D.  Arnold) 
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the  escalatoi  was  pui  i<>  work  in  Oimbels  depart 
meni  store  in  Philadelphia  and  there  ii  stayed 
until  1989.) 

The  rostei  ol  the  world's  fail  faithful  is  .« 
long  one.  Ii  would  seem  .is  though  trade,  export, 
.mil  public  relations  would  be  a  simple  explana 
lion  ol  theii  participation,  Hut  in  numerous 
instances  there  is  strong  suspicion  thai  an  addi 
tional  elemeni  is  present:  Somebody  in  the 
corporation  is  .i  world's  fail  zealot,  somebody 
who  doesn'i  wani  i<>  simpl)  take  the  <  ash  and  lei 
the  bombast  go.  We  m.i\  illustrate  ilus  with  the 
strange  case  ol  Hiram  (•  Hotchkiss  ol  Lyons, 
Nev  York 

In  ism)  Mr.  Hotchkiss  was  known  to  the  trade 
siinpK  .is  .in  extractoi  ol  the  "essential  oil"  ol 
the  pepperminl  plant.  There  was  no  aura  ol 
glor)  about  him,  But,  ;is  the  news  ol  the  Crystal 
Palace  spread  fai  and  wide,  mysterious  voices 
spoke  to  Mi  Hotchkiss.  Suppose  he  should  send 
some  ol  his  pepperminl  oil  to  London?  And  just 
suppose  the  international  jur)  thought  well  ol 
it?  Who  could  tell?  The  jury  did  think  well 
ol  ii  and  awarded  Mr.  Hotchkiss  a  medal. 

That  did  it! 

loi  fort)  years  thereaftei  the  top  hal  and 
lnxk  coat  ol  Mi.  Hotchkiss  were  standard  sights 
.ii  world's  fairs.  It  almost  seemed  .is  though  he 
shared  with  Prince  Albert  the  distinction  ol 
being  a  founding  fathei  ol  world's  fairs.  One 
(.in  almost  he. ii  the  directoi  general  (any  of 
them)  asking  anxiously:  "Has  Hiram  ,1401  here 
yet?" 

Dining  his  stay  at  the  Paris  Exposition  ol  IK78 
Mi  Hotchkiss  kepi  ;i  diary,  Here  is  his  account 
ol  the  award  <  eremonies: 

President  MacMahon  is  .1  Splendid  looking 
old  man  about  <i  feel  high,  stout  build  with  ;i 
face  is  red  .is  .1  beet  hui  one  ol  the  finest  look- 
ing men    I   evei    see.    The   Prince  ol    Wales 
looked    very    fine    he    is   stout    built.    Sandy 
whiskers  and  mustash  about  38  years  old  and 
I  should  think  he  was  dressed  in  a  magnificent 
unform  he  looked  ihe  Picture  ol  health  and 
seemed   Very  happy.    He  s.u   on   the   lefi   of 
McMahon  and  all  iIk  othei  Princes  sal  on  the 
right.     The  hand  played  wonderfully.    Singing 
wonderful,  male  and   female.    See  Gov,    M< 
Cormick  decorated  with  the  Legion  ol  Honoi 
The  weathei   was  fine  &  in   the  evening  th< 
Streets  were  beautifully  illuminated  &  all  the 
principal  streets  decorated  with  Hags.  GRI  VI 
ARE    I  HE  FRENCH. 

Is  ii  am  wondei  that  Mi  Hotchkiss  renamed 
his  business?  long  since  he  has  departed  foi 
thai  paradise  where  the  elect,  like  himself,  walk 


The   world   wasn't    big    enough    \<<>    St,    Louis. 
They  called  then  \«n  of  1904  a  "Universal  Ex 
position."    Ii   was   one  <>l    the   most    successful 
pat  ties  evei  i<>  grace  America   Ex  e.ryone  had  fun. 
(Photograph:  Missouri  Historical  Society) 


the  golden  streets  ol  a  woi  Id's  fail  thai  knows  no 

end.     Km    lo  i  his  day   I  he   II.  (..    I  loi<  hkiss    Inn  i 

national  Prize  Medal  Essential  Oil  Com  pan)  is 
in  business  in  Lyons,  New  York,  happil)  engaged 
in  distilling  peppei mini  oil 

The  amusement  area  ol  the  world's  fail  got 
rathei  a  slow  start  and  then,  suddenly,  it  bursl 
into  lull  bloom  al  the  I'aiis  Exposition  in  1867. 
(According  to  the  wiseacres  the  underground 
aquarium  with  all  its  stalactites  was  the  inspira 
lion  loi  [ules  Verne's  Tiuenh  Thousand  Leagues 
Undo  the  Sea.)  In  these  precincts  too,  the 
world's  fairs  appeal  to  operate  undci  laws  ol 
1  In  11    own. 

World's  fail  managers  have  studied  the  amuse- 
ment problem  ovei  and  ovei  again  and  then 
given  ii  up  as  a  mystery  beyond  theii  undei 
si. Hiding.  (This  does  mil  include  world's  fail 
restaurants,  lunch  stands,  and  bars.  I  he  body  ol 
experience  in  this  area  is  immense.)  A  ver)  few 
.in  tremendous  sm  1  esses  I  he  n  si  are  washouts. 
(Harlow  Higinbotham,  the  President  ol  Chi< 

'93,  seemed    lo  lllink    lli.il    one   le.ison    loi    ilus    was 

1 1 1.1 1  mosi  woi  Id's  laii  amusement  concessionaires 
are  'amateurs.")    I  he  numbei  ol  "professionals," 

like   Thompson,    the    "Scenil     Railway    King,"    is 
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small.  But  even  the  successes  do  not  conform 
to  rule.) 

For  example:  Nudes  are  supposed  to  be  sure 
fire.  Sometimes  yes,  sometimes  no.  The  most 
sensational  attraction  at  the  1851  Crystal  Palace 
was  Hiram  Powers'  nude  statue  of  "The  Greek 
Slave."  The  Streets  of  Cairo  was  a  French  inven- 
tion and  first  appeared  in  Paris  in  1889.  It  gave 
Little  Egypt,  the  muscle  dancer,  to  the  world. 
Success!  The  attraction  was  copied  at  Chicago  in 
and  mowed  them  down.  But  thereafter 
Little  Egypt  slowly  lost  her  charm  and  nothing 
like  her  seemed  to  work  until  Sally  Rand  showed 
up  at  Chicago  in  1933.  Then  another  reverse. 
Must  of  the  nude  shows  at  Flushing  Meadow 
in  1939  were  flops.  The  big  attractions  and 
their  1939  grosses  were:  Billy  Rose's  Aqua- 
cade. S2,725,382;  Mike  Todd's  "Hot  Mikado." 
:  Frank  Buck's  Jungle  Land.  .8253.104: 
and  the  Parachute  Jump,  S21 8,354. 

For  some  reason  The  Johnstown  Flood  was 
among  the  big  draws  at  Buffalo  in  1901.  Jeru- 
salem and  the  Crucifixion  didn't  do  badly.  But 
you  never  can  tell.  Lambert,  the  "pharmacal" 
manufacturer  of  St.  Louis  and  a  number  of  his 
friends  put  a  million  dollars  into  another  Jeru- 
salem at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  in 
1904  and  drew  only  SI 70.000  for  the  entire 
season.  On  the  other  hand.  The  Boer  War- 
fought  all  over  again  even  afternoon  at  St. 
Louis,  with  General  Cronje,  the  Boer  hero,  as 
a  star  attraction— was  socko  from  the  start. 

Many  years  have  gone  bv  since  people  began 
to  wonder  just  how  long  this  world's  fair  mania 
could  last.  One  international  exposition  followed 
another.  Thev  became  "bigger  and  better, 
greater  and  grander."  From  a  single  building 
the  ground  plans  gradually  expanded  to  include 
separate  national  pavilions,  elaborate  amusement 
areas,  and  exhibit  "palaces"  of  every  kind. 

Perhaps  one  reason  for  the  durability  of  the 
idea  is  that  everything  goes  in.  The  uplifters 
march  with  the  cannon  founders,  the  sculptors, 
the  shell-game  operators,  the  architects,  the  en- 
gineers, the  schoolteachers,  the  strip  teasers,  the 
gu\s  and  the  dolls.    All.  somehow,  belong. 

At  an  international  exposition,  whatever  the 
managerial  agonies  behind  the  scenes,  anyone 
coming  through  the  gate  seems  to  belong  there. 
(What  bitter  hours  world's  fair  managers  have 
spent  in  wrestling  with  "the  free  pass  evil"!) 
The  lion  and  the  lamb  lie  down  together.  God 
and  Mammon  are  reconciled  for  a  summer.  And, 
as  at  Brussels  in  1938.  the  Civitas  Dei  of  the 
Catholic  Church  faces  the  Sputnik  and  the  pa- 
vilion of  the  godless  Russians  without  a  tremor. 


In  one  wa\  or  another,  a  world's  lair  is  an 
architect's  holiday.  There  are  three  periods  ot 
this  in  world's  fair  historv  During  the  first,  from 
1851  to  1889.  the  appeal  was  made  to  ingenuit\ 
and  novelty  in  design.  During  the  second,  from 
1893  to  1922,  world's  fair  architecture  was 
dominated  bv  the  deliberate  and  conscious  and 
successful  effort  at  Chicago  '93  to  turn  the  clock 
back.  During  the  third,  from  1925  until  now, 
the  "moderns,"  the  "internationalists"  have  had 
their  way. 

During  the  hundred  vears  of  world's  fair  his- 
torv.  at  least  three  world's  fair  structures  of 
incomparable  beauty  and  charm  have  been  built 
—and  vanished.  The  first  was  Joseph  Paxton's 
Crystal  Palace  of  1851.  The  second  was  the 
miraculous  Hall  of  Machines  at  Paris  in  188 
A  series  of  gracefully  designed  steel  girders. 
fastened  to  the  floor  at  almost  a  pin  point, 
soared  aloft  to  be  so  ingeniously  locked  together 
that  the  building  could  breathe— expand  and 
contract  with  changes  in  temperature.)  The  third 
was  Edward  Stone's  Lnited  States  pavilion  in 
Brussels  in   1958. 

Other  people  have  other  opinions.  At  the 
Paris  Exposition  of  1889  the  Figaro  kept  a  sort 
of  visitor's  book  on  the  second  platform  of  the 
Eiffel  Tower  in  which  sight-seers  could  write 
their  names  and  impressions.  The  paper  printed 
these  dav  bv  day.  Here  is  what  thev  got  from  a 
midinette: 

"C'est  beau,  e'est  grand,  e'est  sublime.  Mais 
elle  n'atteint  pas  la  grandeur  ni  la  profondeur 
de  man  amour  pour  Georges." 

NEVER-NEVER      FINANCING 

ONE  thhjg  i*  clear:  The  principal  reason 
for  the  persistence  of  world's  fairs  is  their 
popular  appeal.  "Nobody  loves  world's  fairs  but 
the  people."  But  what  makes  a  world's  fair  a 
"success"— money  or  love? 

World's  fair  finance  is.  b\  all  odds,  the  most 
esoteric  branch  of  economics.  When  does  a 
world's  fair  show  a  profit?  Nobody/  knows.  "Thev 
say"  that  it  brought  trade  into  New  York  despite 
the  losses  of  the  exposition  of  1939- 10.  It  cannot 
be  shown.  Harlow  Higinbotham  thought  that  he 
could  hand  back  to  the  bondholders  for  Chicago 
'93  a  tenth  of  what  the)  had  paid  in.  Gurdon 
Wattles,  the  President  of  the  Trans-Mississippi 
Exposition  at  Omaha,  thought  that  he  could  pay 
back  maybe  90  per  cent.  David  Francis  claimed 
that  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  of  1904 
showed  a  profit.  The  Chicago  1933  Century  of 
Progi  ess  was  sure  of  it.    Why,  look  at  the  bank 
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balance,  look  at  the  post-exposition  benefactions. 

But  who  knows!-  No  one  will  evei-  know  how 
much  Harlow  Higinbotham  spent  out  ol  his 
own  pockei  or  David  Francis  either.  Whai  son 
ol  bookkeeping  governed  the  San  Francisco  man- 
agement which  persuaded  an  incineratoi  manu- 
facture] to  install  a  garbage-disposal  plain  .is  an 
"exhibit"  and  then  jockeyed  him  into  using  the 
exhibit  to  incinerate  the  exposition  trash  free 
of  <  harge? 

The  true  success  ol  a  world's  fair  lies  in  sonic 
never-never  land.  But  the  fact  of  the  success  is 
beyond  dispute.  It  is  somehow  embalmed  in  the 
memoi  \  ol  those  who  were  there. 

rhe  Chicago  Centur)  ol  Progress  ran  for  two 
years.  A  lad)  who  visited  the  fair  some  three 
hundred  times  was  shown  a  film  of  fair  exhibits 
some  months  after  the  exposition  was  over.  Her 
repeated  comment  was:  "Where  was  that?  I 
never  saw  it." 

Mrs.  Carrie  Sherwood  of  Red  Cloud,  Nebraska, 
is  a  world's  fair  stalwart.  "The  wonderful  thing 
about  them,"  she  said,  "is  that  there  are  so  many 
things   that  are  new!' 

That  there  is  enchantment  in  a  world's  fair— 
despite  the  exhaustion,  the  tired  feet,  and  the 
shortage  of  free  toilets— is  clear.  "I  cannot  bear 
to  see  it  end,"  said  Victoria,  as  the  Crystal  Palace 
ne. ned  its  close.  "Must  we  give  it  up  so  soon, 
this  brief  paradise,  after  a  single  summer?"  asked 
a  poetical  St.  Louisian  in   1904.    "It  broke  my 


he.11 1  thai  the  American  pavilion  had  to  be 
destroyed,"  said  .1  \isiior  to  Brussels  in  1958. 
"It  was.  1  suppose,  one  ol  the  most  beautiful 
pieces  ol  exposition  architecture  ever  devised. 
At  night,  all  lii  up  and  glowing,  it  was  like  an 
enchanted  palace." 

This  briel   paradise! 

Perhaps  as  good  a  demonstration  as  any  of  the 
powei  of  the  magnet  survives  in  an  anecdote 
from  the  New  York  Worlds  fair  of  1939.  On 
the  evening  ol  April  30  in  that  year,  Mis.  Irene 
Mullen  took  a  seven-year-old  bo)  to  see  the  open- 
ing of  the  fair.  Neither  knew  anything  at  all 
about  the  complications  and  the  agonies  that  had 
gone  into  its  preparation.  All  the\  knew  was  that 
there  was  going  to  he  a  world's  lair  and  that 
they  were  determined  to  see  it  start.  When  the 
two  had  made  their  way  but  a  short  distance  in- 
side the  ground  they  stopped,  spellbound.  All 
around  them,  bathed  in  a  shimmering  magic  of 
light,  was  a  marvel  beyond  anything  either  had 
ever  seen.  At  length  the  boy  said:  "Irene,  what 
do  you  think?" 

Mrs.  Mullen  paused,  drew  breath,  and  said: 
"John,  it's  just  like  heaven." 

Mr.  Moses,  if  you  can  do  as  well  in  1964,  your 
world's  fair  will  be  a  "success." 

[Next  month,  Mr.  Leighton  will  tell  what  hap- 
pened at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  of  1904 — one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  ivorld's  fairs  of  all.] 


Dedicated  to  Peine,  the  New  York    World's  Fair  of  ll>>9,  with  its  Trylon  and  Perisphere,  opened  only  a 
few  months  before  Germany  invaded  Poland.    (Photograph:  Picture  Collection.   V.  Y.  Public  Library) 
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CAN  WE  AFFORD 


TO  BE  HEALTHY? 


This  question  may  turn  out  to  be  the  hottest 

issue  in   the  political  campaign.    For  the 

government  already   helps   pay   the   doctors'   bills 

for  one  out  of  every  six  Americans — and  almost 

certainly  will  push   deeper  into   the   medical 

business,  no  matter  uho   wins  the  election. 

AT  midnight  on  June  30  some  four  million 
Americans— 1.8  million  federal  employees 
pin-  2.2  million  dependents— will  suddenly  be 
covered  by  health  insurance.  From  the  first  of 
July,  .til  or  part  of  their  medical  bills  will  be 
paid  for  them. 

In  taking  this  step  the  government  is  turning 
a  spotlight  on  some  stark  facts  which  the  countrv 
so  far  has  managed  to  ignore: 

(1)  Most  American  families  simply  are  not 
able  to  pay  for  modern  medical  care. 

(2)  The  gap  is  now  being  covered,  after  a 
fashion,  by  two  expedients— neglect  of  many 
health  needs,  plus  steadily  increasing  government 
aid. 

Philanthropy  now  pays  less  than  5  per  cent 
of  the  nations  medical-care  bill,  and  this  in- 
significant share  is  dwindling. 

The  time-honored  tradition  under  Avhich 
doctors  treated  poor  patients  for  nothing,  or  for 
a  reduced  tee.  is  now  obsolete.  It  puts  an  unfair 
burden  on  conscientious  ph\sicians.  without  tak- 
ing really  adequate  care  of  those  families  which 
can't  pay  their  own  way. 

.Moreover,  this  situation  will  get  worse  in  the 
years  ahead,  for  two  reasons:  modern  treatment 
is  costing  more  all  *'ie  time,  and  today's  patients 
are  expecting  more. 

When  the  federal  government  took  the  plunge 
into  health  insurance  for  its  own  workers  it  was 
not,  of  course,  embracing  "socialized  medicine." 


It  was  merelv  tagging  along  belatedlv  on  a  course 
which  private  business  has  been  traveling  in  force 
for  the  past  ten  years.  This  step  foreshadowed 
the  renewal  of  debate  about  the  countrv's  medi- 
cal svstem— a  debate  which  produced  more  heat 
than  light  before  1952.  hushed  abruptlv  when 
Eisenhower  was  elected,  and  has  now  become  a 
hot  election  issue. 

This  time,  it  we  are  sensible,  we  will  not  per- 
mit the  debate  to  dwell  on  "socialized  medicine." 
In  the  past  that  slogan  has  served  little  purpose 
except  to  raise  tempers  and  cloud  over  the  real 
issues.  After  all,  nobodv  wants  to  disturb  the 
precious  professional  relationship  between  doctor 
and  patient— and  practicalh  nobodv  wants  any 
more  government  intervention  than  is  absolutely 
nece-  We    alreadv    have    a    great    deal    of 

piecemeal,  unplanned  government  intervention 
right   n< 

So  it  is  time  for  all  of  us  to  recognize  that 
the  choice  is  not  between  the  old-fashioned, 
strictly  private  practice  of  medicine  (which  has 
been  dwindling  for  a  long  while)  or  a  completely 
government-run  setup  (which  no  responsible 
student  of  the  problem  advoc.:  .-  The  real 
choice  will  be  between:  (1)  a  patchwork  contain- 
ing a  wide  and  confusing  variety  of  unplanned 
and  largeh  unregulated  insurance  schemes— none 
of  them  wholh  adequate— and  2  a  program 
which  encou:  g  -  variety  of  medical  plans  that 
meet  standards  of  quality  and  economy,  which 
recognizes  that  some  government  aid  is  inevi- 
table, and  which  is  designed  to  keep  the  govern- 
ment's role  as  economical  and  unobtrusive  as 
possible. 

During  the  last  decade,  private  plans  of  health 
insurance  and  prepaid  medical  care  have  made 
giant  strides  in  enrollment,  so  that  71  per  cent 
of  all  American  families  now  take  part  in  some 
such  arrangement.    But  this  figure  is  deceptive. 
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The  amount  which  .ill  Eamilies  |>.i\  Eor  health  is 
oiil\  25  per  ceni  covered  In  insurance  a  gain  ol 
oiiK  .1  few  percentage  points  since  1954. 

The  reasons  for  this  uncomfortable  faci  are 
well  illustrated  1>\  the  government's  new  in- 
surance  arrangements  for  its  employees.  In  the 
storm)  Congressional  debates  which  preceded 
passage  ol  this  measure,  there  was  little  argument 
about  whether  federal  workers  needed  some  kind 
of  help  in  paying  their  medical  hills.  Almost 
everyone  earning  a  modest  income  does.  What 
was  hotly  debated  was  the  kind  of  insurance 
whii  h  would  be  best. 

This  question  was  never  resolved.  Conse- 
quently, the  government  decided  to  offer  its  em- 
ployees  a  selection  of  eight  types  of  alternatives 
and  io  lei  each  family  pick  the  one  it  likes  best. 
This  array  of  choices  is  worth  a  close  look,  be- 
cause' it  reflects  the  dilemma  virtually  all  of  us 
lace  in  trying  to  decide  what  sort  of  health  in- 
surance to  buy. 
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DESK  MANS     CHOICES 


HE  R  E  is  how  the  problem  looks  to  a 
typical  post-office  clerk— John  Deskman, 
middle-aged,  married,  and  the  father  of  three 
teen-aged  children.  Elis  family  lives  in  New  York, 
where  assorted  health-insurance  plans  have  mush- 
roomed in  the  most  luxuriant  variety  during  the 
past  decade.  Consequently,  he  can  pick  any  one 
of  the  following  alternatives: 

(1)  No  plan  at  all.  II  he  decides  to  take  a 
chance  on  paying  his  own  doctor  and  hospital 
hills,  he  will  forfeit  about  $81  a  year  which  the 
government  is  willing  to  put  up  for  insurance; 
but  he  will  also  save  his  own  share  of  the 
premium,  which  may  run  anywhere  from  $81  to 
$188  a  year. 

(2)  A  minimum  "major  medical"  plan  sold  by 
a  commercial  insurance  company,  which  will  cost 
him  $81  a  year.  This.  Mr.  Deskman  figures, 
might  be  of  some  help  if  a  member  of  the  family 
has  to  go  into  the  hospital  for  an  operation  and 
a  long  period  of  recovery.  Once  the  patient  is  in 
a  hospital,  this  policy  will  pay  the  first  $250  lor 
room  and  board  and  75  per  cent  of  the  cost  after 
that.  For  all  other  hospital  expenses  (and  for 
all  expenses  outside  of  the  hospital),  this  is  a 
"$50  deductible'"  policy— that  is.  Mr.  Deskman 
will  have  to  pay  the  first  $50  of  the  medical  costs 
before  he  can  get  anything  from  his  insurance. 
The  company  will  pa\  75  per  cent  of  his  bills 
thereafter.  This  policy  won't  be  much  help  for 
the  usual  run  of  flu  and  sprained  ankles  or  for 
his  chronic  sinus   trouble.    In   fact,    this   policy 


reminds  fohn  rather  ominously  ol  his  $100  de- 
ductible auto-collision  insui  a  nee.   Happily  he  has 

never  had  a  serious  ace  idem— hut  he  has  had  a 
lot  of  dented  fenders  lor  which  the  insurance 
compan)  nevei  paid  a  dime.  Remembering  this, 
he  turns  to  the  next  possibility. 

(3)  A  regular  "major  medical"  policy  which 
will  cost  him  $128.  The  company  will  pay  much 
more  generous  room-and-board  expenses  in  the 
hospital  than  the  Number  2  minimum  plan,  and 
80  per  cent  of  any  balance  above  these  allow- 
ances. However,  again  John  must  assume  the 
fitsi  $50  of  expense  other  than  hospital  room 
and  board. 

(4)  A  minimum  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  plan 
will  cost  him  $89.  This  will  pay  all  doctor  bills 
while  in  the  hospital  and  lor  semi-private  hospital 
care  up  to  thirty  days.  However,  beyond  this  limit, 
John  must  pay  $200  before  he  is  eligible  for 
partial  reimbursement  for  additional  costs.  This 
still  leaves  him  holding  the  bag  for  a  long, 
serious  illness,  and  for  all  the  run-of-the-mill 
visits  to  the  doctor's  office  and  house  calls. 

(5)  The  regular  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  plan, 
costing  around  $151,  has  several  extra  attractions 
such  as  full  coverage  of  hospital  costs  up  to  120 
days.  The  maternity  benefit  is  better,  the  allow- 
ance for  doctor  bills  in  a  hospital  is  larger,  and 
John  would  have  to  pay  only  SI 00  before  being 
eligible  for  partial  reimbursement  for  added 
costs.  However,  this  arrangement  is  still  far  short 
of  his  dream  of  full  coverage  with  no  financial 
worries. 

(6)  A  program  sponsored  by  the  government 
employee  organization  to  which  he  belongs, 
which  costs  only  $65  a  year.  This  seems  much 
more  limited  than  the  other  packages,  so  he  puts 
it  aside  for  further  study  and  takes  a  look  at— 

(7)  An  individual  practice  plan.  Group  Health 
Insurance  (CHI),  costing  $188.  He  can  choose 
any  doctor  and  get  insurance  payments  toward 
the  doc  tot's  hills,  or  select  a  doctor  from  a  large 
list  of  private  practitioners  who  have  signed  up 
with  the  plan  and  who  agree  to  accept  the  in- 
surance payments  as  their  full  fee  for  some 
services.  This  plan,  like  all  the  others,  includes 
hospital  benefits.  Main  of  the  services  ordinarily 
performed  by  specialists  outside  ol  the  hospital 
are  not  covered  in  lull,  and  this  gives  John  some 
pause  since  he  has  learned  from  experience  that 
for  much  of  the  medical  care  required  b\  his 
family  he  prefers  to  go  to  a  specialist. 

(8)  A  group  practice  plan.  HIP  (Health  In- 
surance Plan).  For  $188  a  year  this  plan  (which 
includes  Blue  Cross  hospitalization)  would  cover 
almost  all  doctor  and  specialist  bills  in  or  out  of 
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the  hospital,  plus  costs  of  semi-private  hospital 
rare.  Under  this  plan  the  premium  pays  in  full 
all  of  the  covered  services.  John  is  concerned, 
however,  because  he  can't  continue  with  his  own 
familv  doctor,  or  choose  another  at  random. 
Instead  he  must  sign  up  Avith  one  of  thirty-one 
medical  groups,  located  in  different  parts  of  the 
city,  which  include  both  specialists  and  general 
practitioners.  He  can  choose  any  group  that 
covers  his  neighborhood,  and  change  groups  at 
will.  The  literature  about  HIP  tells  him  that  in 
giving  up  "free  choice"  of  doctor  he  gains  "safe- 
guarded choice"— even  HIP  physician  has  been 
carefully  screened  b\  a  Medical  Control  Board. 
Since  John  has  several  friends  who  are  city  em- 
ployees and  belong  to  HIP.  he  decides  to  check 
with  them  to  see  how  they  like  group  practice. 

THE     IMPOSSIBLE     TRICK 

\ \  /  HILE  studying  these  eight  choices.  Mr. 

▼  ▼  Deskman  has  learned  one  thing  for  sure: 
none  of  the  plans  will  give  him  "complete" 
health  insurance.  He  will  still  have  to  dig  into 
his  own  pocket  for  drug  and  dental  bills.  Psy- 
chiatric care— which  is  needed  at  sometime  or 
other  bv  one  out  of  even'  ten  Americans— isn't 
covered  either  to  any  appreciable  extent.  And 
most  of  the  plans  are  limited  so  that  either  the 
first  costs  or  the  last  of  a  serious  illness  would  fall 
upon  him.  He  is  reminded  of  a  shapely  girl 
trying  to  conceal  herself  behind  a  small  towel- 
she  can  move  the  towel  up  to  cover  the  top, 
or  lower  it  to  cover  the  bottom,  but  it  simply 
won't  stretch  far  enough  to  give  decent  coverage. 

He  has  also  learned  that  modern  medical  care 

sts  a  lot  more  than  he  had  suspected.  For  the 
fact  is  that  no  one  in  America  likes  to  mention 
this  price  tag  out  loud. 

Admittedly   our  idea   of  the  medical  care  to 
which  we  are  entitled  is  rather  grandii  - 
different  from  wl  grandparents  would  have 

thought  good  enough.  The\  regarded  many  ail- 
ments and  disabilities  as  inevitable,  while  we 
have  come  to  think  of  the  pursuit  of  health  as 
one  of  our  inalienable  rights.  The  more  we  hear 
about  miracie  drugs  and  miraculous  •  s  the 
more  likeh  we  a:  ect  miracles  for  ourselves 

—and  to  regard  even  illness  as  somehow  unneces- 
sary and  intolerable. 

Yet    the    truth    is    that    tht  :iumphs   of 

medicine   are   raising   medical    l osts      \ 
many   d>     ...  .    tubercul    •  ■  1    diph- 

theria,   have    become    rarities 
longer— which  means  that  we  ha\  :id  more 

\  ears  with  the  ailments  and  .    ren<  -     -   - 
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of  old  ag  .  the  more  demands  we  make  on 

our  medical  talent  and  facilities — both  in  short 
supply—  the  more  expensive  thev  become. 

The  upsh  that   we   are  spen       r      -    in- 

dividuals more  than  SI 6  billion  a  year— or  al- 
most 6  per  cent  of  all  the  money  we  use  for 
personal  consumption — on  the  pursuit  of  health. 
Another  S5  billion  is  spent  bv  _      rrnment. 

Because  medical  care  has  all  the  earmarks  of  a 
rr's  market."  the  ante  is  still  :  is     -       :d  a 
full  package  of  an  adequate  standard  of  medical 
care  mav  reach  9  per  cent  in  : 

A\~hat  does  this  mean  : 
There  is.  of  course,  no  one     .  lition  of 

a  decent  medical  standard.  Nevertheless  ihere 
is  a  growing  consensus  that  a  familv  should  be 
able  to  get  dies     •        res.  when  needed: 

;:    spitalization  up  _  -  r  in 

semi-private  accommodations. 

-     Unlimited   access   to   doct  for 

diagnosis  and  preventive  care     as  well 
ment  of  illne-   - 
I 

Enough    dental   c:.       to  1 
healthy,  though  not  i 

Miscellaneous  ....  .    braces, 

appliances,  and  private  nurs:    gins 

Here  is  what  these  I        gs  si  :cal 

big  citv.  accordi: is>  liable  e- 

should  give  or  take  20  per  cent,  to  account 
for  local  variations—  •      p  in  mind  t: 

are  averages:  anv  given 
might  spend  far 


Hospitalizat: 

|    " 

Doctors"  care  (insured) 

" 

Dri:_ 

Dent 

Miscellanea  i  • 

' 

|5: 

Almost  everything  in  this  pad    g 
be  covered  b\   the  best  of  the  "ma  cal" 

plans   John  - 

w.  But  after  a  little  s 
protection  v,  mid 

spend  as  much  as  S2i  j  cart  and 
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never  see  a  nickel's  value  from  his  insurance.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  his  wife  got  cancel  and  his 
medical  bills  mounted  .is  high  .is  $5,000  he  might 

still  have  to  pa)  si>h>  out  <>l  his  own  pocket. 

The  HIP— Blue  Cross  combination  takes  care 
of  virtually  .ill  hospital  and  doctor  hills  in  lull. 
Bui  ii  doesn'l  covei  dentistry,  drugs,  nursing, 
or  appliances.  Under  this  plan.  $269  will  be 
budgeted  for  his  family's  health  care  ($188  of  his 
own  .mil  ssi  paid  l>\  his  employer).  Bui  in  the 
lighi  of  the  costs  itemized  above,  his  budgeted 
allowances  lor  medical  care  still  fall  short  b) 
another  $280  for  a  "decent  medical  standard," 
and  he  may  have  to  pa}  more  it  he  has  a  worse 
than  average  year. 

Perhaps,  John  thinks,  he  could  set  aside  a  little 
more  of  his  $6,000  income  foi  medical  expenses— 
maybe  6  per  cent.  This  would  he  $360,  which  is 
still  short  of  the  probable  cost.  John  doesn't  see 
how  he  can  afford  more  and  still  pa\  for  rent, 
clothing,  and  food  phis  the  installments  on  the 
TV  set,  car.  washer-dryer,  and  other  items  which 
his  family  consider  essential.  Nor  is  he  willing  to 
settle  for  a  different,  less  expensive  brand  of 
medical  i  are. 

So  he  continues  to  hope  that  there  is  some 
kind  of  insurance  that  can  perform  what  is  ac- 
tually  an  impossible  trick.  It  might  in  fact  have 
been  better  il  the  term  "health  insurance"  had 
never  been  invented,  for  it  has  led  us  into  a 
sem. nit ic  trap.  You  can,  for  example,  insure  a 
N  10,000  house  against  fire  for  about  S30  a  year. 
In  a  lifetime  your  premiums  will  amount  to  only 
a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  replacement  because, 
luckily,  very  few  houses  burn  down.  But  most 
bodies  will  suffer  one  or  more  major  illnesses  and 
many  minor  ones  in  a  lifetime.  Consequently,  it 
costs  from  $270  to  $300  a  year  to  get  insurance 
protection  just  for  hospital  and  doctor's  bills 
which  account  for  less  than  60  per  cent  of  all 
personal  health  expenditures.  Since  illness  is 
almost  a  sure  thing  it  is  not  an  insurable  risk  in 
the  same  sense  as  fire,  flood,  and  other  accidents 
and  catastrophes. 

These  unpleasant  realities  lead  some  people  to 
think  that  there  is  no  point  in  buying  health 
insurance  except  for  major,  once-in-a-lifetime  ill- 
ness. This  argument,  however,  overlooks  the  fact 
that  health  insurance  can  perform  several  func- 
tions which  are  not  strictly  in  the  realm  of  in- 
sula nee  although  they  have  a  lot  to  do  with 
health.  It  can  purchase  medical  care  for  its  sub- 
scribers at  lower  cost,  and  it  can  apply  quality 
controls.  It  can  also  make  it  financially  easier 
for  the  average  citizen  to  consult  his  doctor 
about  apparently  minor  symptoms  whose  early 


treatment  may  prevent  the  catastrophic  illness 
From  evei  happening.  Properl)  organized,  health 
insurance  can  also  he  a  tool  loi  keeping  the  hki 
ol  good  quality  medical  care  within  reasonable 
hounds.  Unwisel)  used,  however,  it  can  have 
quite  the  opposite  effe<  t. 

THE     DOCTOR     AS     ROBIN     HOOD 

BE  FORI.  World  Wai  1 1  medic  me  was  still, 
in  the  main,  a  profession  practiced  by  in- 
dividuals. Toclav— while'  the  relationship  between 
doctor  and  patient  remains  and  must  he  pre- 
served as  a  highly  personal  one— our  health  serv- 
iics  have  become  a  complex  business  requiring 
expensive  capital  equipment  and  the  co-ordina- 
tion of  a  vast  array  of  skills.  Increasingly,  they 
are  financed  by  "third  panics"  such  as  insurance 
companies,  trade  unions,  and  the  government. 
High  costs  and  inefficiency  are  partly  the  result 
of  unplanned  competition  in  an  industry  that  is 
little  moie  than  ten  years  old.  Unless  we  get  at 
some  of  the  causes  ol  waste  and  mounting  costs, 
simplv  spending  more  mone)  on  health  will  be 
like  pouring  water  into  a  sieve. 

We  will  never,  for  example,  get  our  money's 
worth  out  of  our  health  dollars  so  long  as  hos- 
pitals in  the  same  community  duplicate  such 
investments  as  $45,000  artificial  heart  and  lung 
machines  and  $30,000  cobalt  machines  beyond 
the  need  for  their  efficient  use,  not  to  mention 
the  highly  trained  technical  stalls  required  to 
operate  them.  It  is  also  wasteful  to  have  need- 
lessly duplicated  equipment  in  offices  of  private 
doctors  when  such  equipment  could  be  shared 
more  economically  in  medical  centers.  Health 
insurance  without  proper  regulation  can  stimu- 
late this  kind  of  wasteful  duplication.  It  has 
also  in  some  instances  led  to  the  over-use  ol  hos- 
pital beds,  particularly  for  diagnostic  tests  which 
could  be  done  more  economically  in  the  clinic 
or  doctor's  office.  Sometimes  the  insured  patient's 
sta\  is  needlesslv  prolonged  because  the  hospital 
has  to  have  full  beds  to  meet  its  deficits.  Such 
practices  help  inflate  the  nation's  total  medical 
hill. 

Blue  Cross,  by  making  "wholesale"  arrange- 
ments with  hospitals,  can  pass  a  real  saving  along 
to  its  subscribers.  But  Blue  Cross  plans  have 
been  criticized  lor  not  being  vigorous  enough 
in  controlling  costs  and  quality  of  care  of  their 
member  hospitals. 

Blue  Shield  has  also  sought  to  purchase  doc- 
tors' services  at  "wholesale"  rates  by  making 
arrangements  with  participating  doctors  to  accept 
the  published  schedule  ol   lees  as   lull   payment. 
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But  since  these  arrangements  run  contrary  to  the 
traditions  oi  fee-for-service  medicine,  they  are  not 
easily  controlled.  Both  patients  and  do<  tors  have 
become  accustomed  to  the  appealing  but  archaic 
Robin  Hood  system  of  economies  which  justifies 
the'  doctor  in  overcharging  the  rich  because  he 
gives  freely  to  the  poor.  But  like  the  Robin 
Hood  myth,  this  system  is  incompatible  with 
modern  times.  Cash  payments  by  insurance  com- 
panies which  seem  to  increase  the  patient's 
ability  to  pay  have  introduced  a  new  and  highly 
inflationary  factor  into  the  Sherwood  Forest  of 
medical  economics.  Blue  Shield  has  sought  to 
curb  this  trend  but  with  little  success. 

Control  of  costs  is  easier  in  prepayment-group- 
practice  plans  in  which  no  money  changes  hands 
between  doctor  and  patient.  The  groups,  es- 
pecially when  associated  with  a  hospital  medical 
center,  cm  also  provide  medical  services  more 
economically  than  the  individual  doctor  who  has 
a  heav)  investmeni  in  office  equipment  which  is 
used  only  a  few  hours  a  day.  These  plans  are 
our  best  hope  of  controlling  medical  costs  and 
quality— but  both  doctors  and  patients  need  a 
lot  of  education  to  make  them  work  well. 

From  all  indications,  although  the  average 
citizen  is  sold  on  the  idea  of  health  insurance,  he 
has  by  no  means  decided  what  is  the  best  kind. 
He  wants  the  same  variety  of  choices  that  con- 
fronted John  Deskman.  As  a  result,  a  great  many 
organizations  are  going  to  continue  in  the  health 
business.  Unless  we  find  a  wa\  to  make  them 
operate  more  efficiently,  costs  will  continue  to 
soar  although  we  will  still  be  far  short  of  giving 
the  average  individual  the  complete  high-quality 
care  he  wants.  The  end  of  the  road  we  are  now 
traveling  could  well  be  a  total  take-over  by  the 
government  which  virtually  no  one  considers  de- 
sirable. Paradoxically,  the  onl\  wa\  to  avoid  this 
is  for  the  government  to  assume  a  much  greater 
responsibility  lor  our  existing  health  services  and 
to  do  a  much  better  job  ol  planning  and  co- 
ordinating the  huge  expenditures  ii  is  alread) 
making  for  medical  care. 

GOVERNMENT     ACTION 

TO     SAVE     PRIVATE     MEDICINE 

WE'VF  got  a  President  who  has  never 
paid  a  medical  bill  in  his  life,"  the  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  the  AFL-CIO  said  in  a  speech 
not  long  ago.    This  is  not  news. 

The  same  could  be  said  ol  most  career  military 
men— and  for  the  duration  of  their  service— of 
2,500,000  individuals  in  the  armed  forces.  The 
government  cares  for  their  dependents  too  under 
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a  scheme  known  as  'Medicare.'  Around  twenty 
million  veterans  get  some  ol  their  medical  care 
in  VA  hospitals  where  their  doctors  are  on  salary 
from  the  federal  government.  State  and  local 
governments  also  spend  large  sums  on  the  care 
of  the  medically  indigent  and  the  mentalh  ill. 
In  fact,  about  one  in  every  six  Americans  now 
looks  to  the  government  for  all  or  part  of  his 
medical  needs  and  twenty-five  cents  out  of  every 
dollar  spent  for  health  services  is  government 
money. 

But  despite  this  huge  government  outlay  and 
the  existence  of  private  insurance  plans,  main 
health  needs  are  still  neglected.  The  problems 
of  our  old  folk,  for  example,  are  now  top 
political  news.  For  the  fourth  session  in  a 
row.  Congress  is  debating  the  bill  introduced  bv 
Representative  Aime  J.  Forand  of  Rhode  Island 
to  provide  compulsory  health  insurance  for  the 
aged,  which  would  pa\  surgical  bills  and  up  to 
120  days  a  year  of  hospital  and  nursing  home 
expenses.  It  would  be  financed  by  increasing  the 
Social  Security  tax  from  3  to  3.25  per  cent.  The 
bill  has  been  stubbornly  opposed  bv  the  AM  A 
which  has  fought  all  government  participation 
in  health  matters.  But  politicians  of  both  parties 
are  well  aware  that  something  must  be  done 
about  the  old  and  sick.  Vice  President  Nixon, 
reportedly  disconcerted  by  the  President's  op- 
position to  the  bill,  won  Administration  backing 
for  an  alternative  scheme  under  which  there 
wotdd  be  federal  and  state  contributions  tow. ml 
the  cost  of  private  health  insurance  when  pur- 
chased voluntarily  In  elderh  persons.  The  Ad- 
ministration alternatives  to  the  Forand  Bill  have 
sharpened  the  debate  between  "voluntary"  and 
"compulsorv"  solutions  to  this  problem. 

Another  Republican— Governor  Rockefeller  of 
New  York  (who  was.  incidentally,  the  only  Re- 
publican  governor  elected  in  1958)— foresaw  the 
political  mileage  in  health  legislation  last  fall 
and  set  up  a  committee  to  explore  a  compulsory 
health-insurance  plan  to  cover  virtually  all  the 
employed  citizens  of  the  state.  More  recentlv, 
he  again  made  headlines  In  splitting  with  the 
Eisenhower  Administration  and  coming  out  in 
favor  of  Social  Securit)  (the  Forand  approach)  to 
finance  old-age  coverage.  This  could  prove  to 
be  one  ol  the  Governor's  most  astute  political 
decisions. 

The  Forand  Bill,  or  some  variation  of  it,  might 
become  law  this  election  year.  But  even  if  it 
does  it  ma)  well  be  too  little  and  too  late. 
While  short-run  politics  ma\  dictate  moving 
slowly,  the  economic  and  social  pressures  lor  a 
far    more    revolutionary    solution    are    rapid! 
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mounting.  The  immediate  challenge  is  i<>  find  a 
w.i\  to  minimize  the  defects  in  oui  present 
medical  distribution  system  and  still  preserve  the 
best  elements  ol  private  medicine. 

To  do  this  we  need,  in  the  firsi  instance, 
federal  laws  governing  health  insurance.  At 
present  the  supervision  of  health-insurance  plans 
is  .1  st. uc  responsibility.  On  the  whole,  state  in- 
surance  departments  have  done  a  good  job  of 
protecting  the  public  against  fiscal  imprudence 
and  mismanagement.  But  because  health  in- 
surance  differs  in  so  main  ways  From  other  types 
of  insurance,  a  much  broader  kind  ol  direction 
is  needed.  \nd  it  nuisi  be  established  on  a 
nation-wide  basis  to  avoid  placing  insurance  com- 
panies or  industries  in  any  one  state  at  a  competi- 
tive disadvantage. 

This  dors  not  mean  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment should  become  the  watchdog  over  the  de- 
tails of  health-insurance  operations;  this  is  a  task 
that  should  continue  to  be  done  at  the  state  level. 
What  is  required  is  a  national  eode  defining  the 
public  interest  in  the  field  of  health  and  pro- 
viding incentives  for  the  private  operators  of  our 
medical  plant  to  adhere  to  desirable  principles 
and  practices. 

In  large  measure  this  can  be  done  by  the 
carrot  rather  than  the  stick  technique. 

For  example,  most  health-insurance  companies 
find  it  competitively  necessary  to  charge  lower 
premiums  for  a  young  healthy  group  than  for 
an  older  group  who  will  need  more  medical  care. 
This  is  a  practice  known  as  experience  rating. 
While  at  first  this  may  sound  both  logical  and 
in  the  public  interest,  the  result  is  to  price  health 
insurance  beyond  the  reach  of  those  who  most 
need  protection.  Health-insurance  plans— to  be 
social  l\  sound— must  use  a  community-rating 
method,  providing  the  same  benefits  to  all  at 
the  same  price. 

To  make  this  economically  feasible  the  govern- 
ment might,  for  example,  say  to  an  insurance 
company:  "if  you  will  sell  your  policies  at  the 
same  price  to  everyone— whether  they  are  good  or 
bad  risks— then  we  will  help  you  by  paying  for 
some  of  the  extra  services  required  by  people 
over  sixty-five."  This  would  be  a  government 
subsidy  for  companies  which  would  otherwise 
in<  ur  a  deficit  in  serving  the  public  interest. 
The  result  would  be  to  move  many  indigent 
patients  out  of  tax-supported  hospitals  (where 
they  are  in  effect  served  by  "socialized  medicine") 
into  privately  run  institutions  where  private  doc- 
tors would  care  for  them. 

it  might  also  be  possible  to  divert  some  of  the 
money  the  government  now  spends  on  the  mental 


institutions  ii  inns  into  assistance  to  private 
health-insurance  plans  foi  psychiatrh  care  and 
thereby  reduce  "socialized  medicine"  and  replace 
it  with  private  care.  The  government  could  also 
increase  the  efficiency  of  our  medical  plain  l>\ 
making  grants  to  communities  willing  to  survey 
their  health   needs  and   resources  and   to  develop 

realistic  long-range  plans.  Where  such  plans  call 
for  facilities  beyond  the  community's  financial 
means,  giants  could  he  made  available  in  the 
same  pattern  as  the  Hill-Burton  Act  which  sub 
sidi/es  hospital  construction. 

It  would  be  well  to  place  responsibility  for  all 
these  regulatory  and  planning  functions  in  one 
branch  of  the  federal  government,  perhaps  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
What  we  will  have  as  a  result  will  be  govern- 
ment-assisted private  medicine.  It  is  our  best 
hope  for  getting  more  effective  health  care  within 
a  reasonable  slice  of  the  national  budget. 

THE     REAL     PRICE 

WHATEVER    system    we    choose,    we 
cannot  avoid  the  fact  that  we  are  finding 

ways  to  prevent  and  cure  disease  faster  than  we 
can  find  dollars  to  pay  for  them.  Since  what 
we  want  seems  to  be  beyond  our  present  means, 
we  have  become  a  nation  of  medical  window- 
shoppers— the  goods  are  on  display,  our  motiva- 
tion to  buy  has  been  stimulated,  but  our 
pocketbooks  won't  meet  the  price  tag.  Even  if  we 
trim  away  at  other  items  in  our  budget— a  painful 
bit  of  surgery  that  no  anesthesia  can  deaden— we 
still  won't  be  able  to  keep  up  with  the  rising  cost 
of  health  as  long  as  the  present  inefficiencies  in 
our  medical  plant  persist. 

To  eliminate  them  is  going  to  require  much 
more  public  participation  in  the  habits,  organiza- 
tion, and  financial  arrangements  of  the  medical 
profession  than  our  doctors  have  so  far  been 
willing  to  consider.  Any  public  concern  with  a 
preserve  that  has  heretofore  been  posted  "strictly 
private"  bv  the  medical  profession  will  meet  with 
opposition  just  as  vigorous  as  that  once  put  up 
by  railroads,  electric  power  companies,  and 
security  markets  when  their  respective  territories 
were  invaded  by  regulation. 

The  alternative  to  regulation,  however,  is  an 
eventual  complete  take-over  by  the  government. 
On  the  other  hand— if  we  are  willing  to  apply 
some  sound  planning  to  our  public  and  private 
expenditures  and  to  face  up  to  the  real  price  of 
the  product  we  want— we  can  both  retain  the 
essential  elements  of  private  medicine  and,  as  a 
nation,  afford  to  be  healthy. 
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That  Dam  Situation  in  Hampden 


Til  EY  don't  quite  know  how  to  cope  with 
.ill  the  dam  trouble  they've  got  down  in 
Hampden,  Maine.  And  according  to  Town 
Agent  Leslie  Stanley,  it  doesn't  look  as  it  tilings 
will  improve  any  in  the  immediate  future. 
"We've  got  a  real  gnawing  problem  on  our 
hands,"    he    says. 

The  gnawing  began  in  late  May  1959.  About 
three  miles  outside  of  town,  a  colon)  ol  beavers 
built  a  dam  near  the  mouth  ol  a  culvert  that 
carries  a  stream  under  Canaan  Road.  Some  fifty 
feet  ol  roadway  and  several  hundred  feet  of 
land  on  each  side  of  the  culvert  were  Hooded. 
Stanley  sent  a  road  crew  out  to  level  the  dam. 
The  beavers  rebuilt  it.  The  crew  tore  it  apart 
again.  In  fact,  they  tore  it  apart  lor  ten  morn- 
ings in  a  low.  And  lor  ten  straight  nights  the 
beavers  rebuilt  it. 

On  the  eleventh  d.w,  the  foreman  of  the  crew 
said  to-hell-with-it  and  tossed  the  problem  back 
to  the  Town  Agent.  He.  in  turn,  tossed  it  on  the 
local  game  warden,  basil  Closson.  The  warden, 
steeped  in  beavei  lore,  crept  out  one  night  and 
draped  a  gasoline-soaked  burlap  bag  over  the 
beaver  baffle.  (Any  beaver  expert  will  tell  you 
the  creatures  just   can't  abide  gasoline  fumes.) 

In  the  morning  the  bag  was  found  artistically 
woven  into  the  dam. 

Warden  Closson  set  out  three  steel  traps  that 
night.  In  the  morning  one  was  cmpt\.  The 
other  two  had  been  confiscated  b\  the  beavers 
and    used    to   buttress    the    clam.     The    warden, 


cussing  the  state  law  against  hunting  beaver  with 
firearms,  retrieved  his  traps  and  set  them  out 
again  .  .  .  and  again  .  .  .  and  again  .  .  .  And  every 
night  the  beavers  stole  them. 

Town  Agent  Stanley  enlisted  additional  troops. 
He  telephoned  his  police  chief.  Those  beavers 
were  flagrantly  violating  the  state  law  against 
blocking  up  a  natural  water  course.  'Win  aren't 
you  out  there  upholding  the  law?"  he  asked. 
"Evict  'em.    Dispossess  t hem.    Do  something." 

Three  mornings  later,  Police  Chief  Richard 
Johnson  proudly  announced  the  end  of  the  dam. 
\t  2:00  v.M.,  he-  said,  he  and  a  licensed  dynamiter 
had  blown  it  to  smithereens.  Stanley  said  he'd 
believe  it  when   he  saw  it. 

They  drove  enu  to  the  culvert  and  found  a 
new  dam  alread)  hall-built.  They  also  found  the 
highway  so  choked  with  the  mud  and  debris 
thrown  up  by  the  dynamite  that  it  took  lour 
firemen,  the  fire  department's  500-gallon  pumper, 
and  three  constables  an  horn  and  a  half  to  hose 
away  the  mess. 

Stanley  said  maybe  they  should  call  in  the 
Corps  o|  Engineers.  Bui  Chic!  Johnson's  faith 
in  explosives  was  unshaken.  He  launched  an  all- 
out  campaign.  Night  after  night,  as  |unc  drifted 
into  July,  the  sound  of  blasting  rent  the  summer 
air— and  tore  holes  in  the  dam  that  nevei  saw 
the-  full  light  of  day.  The  beavers  always  man- 
aged to  have  them  plugged  b\  the  time  the  fire 
d<  Ainient  appeared  on  the  scene  for  its  morn- 
i-up. 
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In  time,  the  beavers  tired  of  this  nonsense  and 
put  .in  end  to  it.  Aftei  the  tenth  dynamiting 
the)  moved  their  dam  inside  the  culvert— where 
ii  couldn't  be  blown  up  without  demolishing  the 
road  too.  Everyone  called  it  a  stalemate— a 
weasling  description  of  a  beaver  victory  if  there 
ever  was  one-.  And  at  this  point,  although 
Canaan  Road  continued  to  be  flooded,  the  citi- 
zens of  Hampden  had  then  attention  diverted 
by  another  dam  crisis. 

The  dike  at  the  town  swimming  pool  on 
Sowadabscook  Stream  washed  out.  It  was  re- 
paired.  It  washed  out  again.  More  sandbags 
were  thrown  into  the  breach.  They  were  washed 
away  too.  The  cycle  continued  until  the  third 
week  in  July.  Then  the  rains  that  had  brought 
the  Sowadabscook  to  near  Hood  level  finally  re- 
lented and  gave  the  sandbaggers  an  opportunity 
to  seal  the  dike. 

Stanley  and  his  general  stall  were  once  again 
free  to  resume  operations  against  the  beavei 
dam.  A  council  of  war  was  held,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  fresh  strategy  was  called  for.  Then 
the  game  warden  came  up  with  an  inspired  idea. 


James  Poling — who  has  edited  books  and  fdm 
stories  and  served  in  the  Pacific  as  Air  Combat 
Intelligence  Officer — is  the  author  of  tivo  books, 
"The  Final  Face  of  Eve"  and  "The  Rockefeller 
Record.  He  enjoys  writing  about  animals  because 
"/hey  never  claim   they've  been  misquoted." 


If  we  remove  every  branch  of  the  dam  by  hand, 
he  reasoned,  we'll  force  the  beavers  to  go  in 
search  ol  new  building  material  to  replace  what 
we've  taken.  Then  we  can  place  box  traps  along 
their  runways  in  the  swamp)  area  behind  the 
dam  and  capture  them— maybe. 

The  plan  was  unanimously  approved.  More- 
over, it  worked.  On  July  30,  1959,  Town  Agent 
Stanley  was  able  to  announce  that  the  beavei 
colony  had  been  trapped  and  removed  to  a  re 
mole  wilderness  area.  And  there  was  great 
rejoicing  in  Hampden— until  the  middle  ol  Oc- 
tober, that  is,  when  a  colony  ol  young  beavers 
was  spotted  swimming  in  the  same  waters  from 
which    its   elders   had    recently   been   snatched. 

The  youngsters  grew  rapidly.  But  no  more 
rapidly  than  the  new  dam  they  built— less  than 
a  hundred  feet  from  the  culvert— for  their  winiei 
shelter.  In  truth,  when  Stanley  checked  the  dam 
in  February  ii  was  bigger  and  better  than  ever, 
measuring  twelve  leel  across  and  rising  more 
than  four  feet  above  the  ice. 

There's  going  lo  be  more  dam  trouble  in 
Hampden  this  summer,  dial's  lor  sine.  And  the 
Town  Agent  is  beginning  to  wonder  if  perhaps 
he  shouldn't  follow  the  advice  contained  in  one 
of  the  many  letters  he's  received.  Not  the  sug- 
gestion thai  he  put  sail  on  the  beavers'  tails,  nor 
the  'iie  that  recommends  hanging  a  dead  porcu- 
pine on  the  dam  to  frighten  its  engineers  away, 
bin  the  one  that  sa\s.  "Why  don't  you  jusi 
abandon  the  road  and  let  the  beavers  have  it?" 
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Three  Unforeseen  Jobs 


for  the  Comine  Administration 

o 

PART  II  OT  A  SERIES  ON 

POLITICS  FOR  A  NEW  GENERATION 


Feu:  ore  yet  aware  of  it.  but  our  fifteen  great 

"super-cities"  already  are  challenging 

Washington's  control  over  the  public  purse — 

and  soon  uill  be  clamoring  for  much   more. 


Ol "  R  next  President  will  not  stand  above 
party  conflicts,  in  the  halo  of  the  Soldier- 
Patriot  which  Eisenhower  has  xvorn.  He  will  be 
a  professional  politician.  This  is  fortunate,  be- 
cause he  will  fare— probably  quite  earlv  in  his 
term— three  new  and  explosive  issues  in  domestic 
politics. 

They  will  be  quite  different  from  the  issues 
which  absorbed  most  of  the  attention  of  the 
Roosevelt,  Truman,  and  Eisenhower  Administra- 
tion-,. They  mav  bring  about  a  fundamental  re- 
alignment of  forces  within  both  of  the  parties. 
The\  will  not  be  "solved"'  bv  the  new  Adminis- 
tration, whether  it  is  Republican  or  Democratic. 
Indeed.  some  of  them  are  likely  to  continue  as 
bitter  subjects  of  controversy  for  another  genera- 
tion. But  if  the  neys-  President  has  enough 
political  skill,  he  can  work  with  t: 
guiding  and  containing  them  as  thev  develop— to 
the  great  benefit  of  the  country. 

From  the  earliest  da\s  of  the  Republic,  the 
grand  theme  ol  our  domestic  politics  always  has 
been  the  power,  structure,  and  functions  of 
government.  H<  much  power  should  govern- 
ment have?  How  an  it  best  I  led  out 
among  the  federal   government,    ib-    ~\ies,  and 


the  local  units'-   \V "hat  jobs  should  each  of  these 
instruments  of  government  trv  to  do? 

The  next  President   will   have   to  make   i 
decisions  on  all  of  these  old  and  fundamental 
questio: 

The  old  question   of  pou- 
lt p  again  as  a  en  ft  money:  which 

-nment  should  get  how  much,  and  from 
what  sources?  In  the  past  o m  great  debates  over 
the  division  of  power  usually  have  focused  on 
"states'  rights"— that  is.  arguments  between  the 
national  government  and  the  states.  Now  the 
struggle  is  about  to  shift  to  new  ground.  The  big 
question  will  be  the  -  nctions.  and  pc 

of  that  neyv  leviathan,  the  Metropolis.  Hov< 
we  operate  the  fifteen  super-cities  which  are 
emerging  as  the  dominant  features  of  the  Ameri- 
can landscape?  The  conflict  here  will  be  *et  off 
bv  a  quite  unexpected  development:  a  rapidly 
gatherin. 

The  new  Administration  will  also  confront,  in 
a  new  lorm.  the  continuing  problem  of  American 
pluralism:  Should  government  be  the  representa- 
tive of  major  interest  groups,  the  arbiter  bety^een 
them,  or  the  guardian  of  the  common  weal 
against  them  all?  This  seems  certain  to  rise 
.  ..  in  the  form  of  decisions  which  must  be 
made  about  o  and  the 

pric     s  ies  of  busin   -- 

Finally,  the  next  Administration,  in  trying  to 
wind  up  thirty  years  of  Neyv  Deal  farm  policy, 
m .f.  be  able  to  finish  the  long  process  of  change 
from  an  agrarian  to  an  'ruins trial  America  that 
began  a  century  ago  with  the  Civil  War. 
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\fi)si  people,  probably  Including  most  teachers 
of  governmeni  and  <>l  economics,  would  answer 
"True"  if  they  ran  into  the  following  statements 
in  a  True  or  False  quiz: 

(A)  The  United  States  has  been  moving 
Bteadil)  from  "federalism"  to  "nationalism."  I'm 
now.  the  federal  government  is  pre-eminent; 
other  units,  especially  the  states,  have  steadily 
been  losing  in  importance. 

(B)  Since  New  Deal  days  there  has  been  little, 
if  am .  expansion  of  our  programs  for  welfare  and 
community  services. 

(C)  New  programs  of  this  kind— for  health 
rare,  for  education,  and  so  on— must  increasingly 
be  handled  l>\   Washington. 

The  correct  answer  to  all  three  is  "False." 
The  federal  government  has  indeed  confined 
iist.ll  since  the  war  to  maintaining  the  New  Deal 
domestic  programs.  lis  great  expansion  has 
been  in  defense  and  foreign  affairs.  But  the 
"other"  governments— states,  cities,  counties, 
highway  hoards,  transit  authorities,  school 
hoards,  water,  sewage,  irrigation  districts,  and  so 
on— have  been  building  the  "welfare  state"  at 
high  speed. 
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NATIONAL  income  has  doubled  in  the 
postwar  years,  and  so,  beeause  of  the  de- 
h use  build-up  since  Korea,  have  federal  ex- 
penditures. Rut  local  government  spending  has 
gone  up  five-fold.  In  the  late  'forties,  these 
"other"  governments  took  lour  cents  out  of  every 
dollar  Americans  earned:  today,  they  take  nearly 
ten.  Every  local  government  budget  has  sky- 
rocketed. For  example,  New  Jersey  state  budgets 
(which  do  not  include  the  separately  financed 
super-highways)  rose  seven-fold  since  1946,  from 
$70  million  to  $415  million.  New  York  City, 
without  any  population  growth,  tripled  its  ex- 
penses from  S700  million  to  two  billion.  Much 
the  same  thing  is  true  in  every  other  metropolitan 
area;  the  cost  of  running  a  city  goes  up  twice  as 
last   as  its  population. 

Tie  federal  government  still  spends  twice  as 
much  as  all  the  "other"  governments  together. 
But  their  total  spending— $47  billion  this  year- 
is  larger  than  either  the  defense  budget  or  the 
federal  budget  lor  all  domestic  purposes,  in- 
cluding farm  subsidies.  Several  more  billions  for 
pension  and  health  plans,  new  since  World 
War  II.  should  be  added  as  community  ex- 
penditures. Though  private  rather  than  govern- 
mental, these  sums  have  the  same  economic  and 


social  impact  as  other  community  service  chai 
ihe\  too  are  "withheld"  hum  the  individual's  in- 
come' ,[Dt\   reduce  Ins  purchasing  power  for  con- 
sumer  gOOdS. 

It  is  no  longer  true,  as  il  was  in  the  New  Heal 
years,  ihai  the  federal  government  is  the  only 
governmeni  that  really  matters.  But  most  people 
still  talk  as  if  it  were.  This  explains  why  the  Re- 
publicans can  claim  that  Eisenhower  "stabilized" 
government  expenditure:  actually  he  stabilized 
federal  spending  by  "unstabilizing"  the  budgets 
of  the  other  governments. 

The  Democrats,  in  turn,  also  forget  these 
other  governments  when  they  demand  more 
public  spending.  Leon  Keyserling,  for  instance, 
formerly  Mr.  Truman's  economic  adviser,  rc- 
cc-nth  proposed  that  we  raise  "government  ex- 
penditures" to  SI  10  billion  a  year  to  speed  up 
the  growth  of  the  nation's  economy.  But  govern- 
ment expenditures  in  this  country  are  already 
around  SI 50  billion  a  year.  The  additional 
money  already  is  being  spent  by  the  other  gov- 
ernments on  precisely  the  community  services 
and   public  works   Kevserling  asked   for. 

Even  Kenneth  Galbraith  in  his  recent  best 
seller.  The  Affluent  Society,  overlooked  the  rise 
in  state-  and  local-government  spending.  A  full 
third  of  the  increase  in  national  income  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II  has  gone  for  community 
and  public  purposes:  ten  cents  out  of  every  addi- 
tional dollar  lor  defense,  22  or  25  cents  for  local- 
government  services,  for  Social  Security,  for 
pension  plans  and  health  insurance.  Whethci  we 
are  spending  our  higher  incomes  on  the  right 
things  or  frittering  them  away  on  frivolities  is  a 
very  real  question  (and  the  one  Galbraith  is 
actually  alter).  But  the  money  we  are  pouring 
into  community  services  already  is  a  lot  more 
than  many  of  us  realize. 

More  important  than  money  are  people.  Local 
governments,  rather  than  the  federal  government, 
now  attract  the  policy-makers,  administrators, 
and  professionals.  They  have  more  openings,  in 
the  rapid  expansion  of  the  state  universities  and 
highway  commissions,  interstate  water  boards 
and  tax  departments.  Thev  pay  better,  especially 
for  lop  people,  and  are  more  satisfying.  The 
Director  of  Port  Development  for  a  Great  Lakes 
city,  bidding  lor  its  share  of  the  traffic  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  has  much  more  freedom 
and  initiative  than,  say,  the  regional  director  of 
a  federal  agency  who  has  to  refer  all  important 
decisions  to  Washington.  "Now  I  spend  my  time 
getting  things  clone."  said  a  hospital  commis- 
sioner lot  ,i  Midwestern  state:  "when  I  worked 
for  the  Veterans  Administration  I  spent  half  my 
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time  arguing  against  things  others  wanted  me 
to  do." 

These  professionals  in  local  government  service 
are  becoming  a  new  elite— and  a  tremendously 
influential  one.  A  veteran  New  York  reporter 
put  it  like  this:  "The  most  powerful  man  in 
New  York  City  in  the  'thirties,  after  the  Cardinal, 
the  Tammany  boss,  and  the  Mayor,  was  the 
Regional  Director  of  WPA.  Now  it  is  probably 
Austin  Tobin  of  the  Port  of  New  York  Au- 
thority." 

This  tremendous  expansion  of  the  "other" 
governments  has  gone  more  than  hallway  to- 
ward restoring  the  pre-New  Deal  balance  be- 
tween the  national  and  the  "other"  governments 
in  the  domestic  field.  It  has  made  the  "other" 
governments  at  least  potentially  the  really 
dynamic,  expansionist,  innovating  organs  in 
American  social   policy. 

INSATIABLE     SUBURBIA 

AN  D  vet  we  have  not  even  begun  to  cope 
with  our  urban  problems.  The  demand 
for  community  services  will  keep  on  rising,  may 
even  rise  a  good  deal  faster  in  the  next  decade. 

School  needs  are  typical  of  the  demands  ahead. 
The  largest  slate  university  system  in  the  coun- 
try, California's,  expects  its  budget  to  triple  in 
the  next  ten  years,  from  $300  million  now  to  one 
billion  before  1970.  The  largest  public-school 
system  in  the  country,  New  York  State's,  fore- 
casts a  doubling  of  iis  costs  by  1965,  from  SI. 3 
billion  today  to  $2.7  billion. 

Everything  else— water  supply,  air -pollution 
control,  roads,  hospitals,  housing— is  under  the 
same  pressure.  Hardly  anyone  has  vet  begun  to 
figure  out  what  an  attack  on  "urban  sprawl" 
would  take  in  men  and  money. 

The  demand  for  community  services— more  so 
than  for  individual  consumer  goods— is  the 
"growth"  market  in  our  economy.  We  have  be- 
come an  urban  and.  especially,  a  suburban 
people.  Two-thirds  of  the  American  people  al- 
ready live  in  the  metropolitan  areas— it  will  be 
four-fill  lis  in  another  fifteen  years.  The  poor  and 
the  rich  want  things— pork  chops  or  rolling  acres. 
The  middle  class  has  all  the  pork  chops  it  can 
eat  and  little  desire  to  mow  more  than  a  handker- 
chief-size lawn.  It  wants  community  services.  And 
we  have  fast  become  a  middle-class  country,  at 
least  in  our  habits. 

But  state  and  local  governments  are  already 
at  the  end  of  their  financial  rope.  One  big  in- 
dustrial stale.  Michigan,  toppled  into  insolvency 
last  year  when,  for  weeks  on  end,  it  could   pay 


neither  suppliers  nor  emplovees.  Many  of  the 
big  cities  (including  New  York)  Stay  afloat  only 
by  postponing  overdue-  maintenance  or  long- 
scheduled  construction.  The  community  services 
are  already  undermanned— not  enough  nurses, 
not  enough  police,  not  enough  psvehiatrists.  not 
enough  evervthing. 

The  state  and  local  governments  are  milking 
all  they  can  get  from  their  traditional  sources 
of  revenue.  Even  if  the  cconomv  grows  fast, 
those  sources  will  not  get  much  fatter.  A  new 
suburban  house  may  cost  in  community  services 
twice  as  much  as  it  produces  in  real-estate 
property  tax.  The  difference  is  made  up  by 
propertv  taxes  on  industrv,  which  grow  much 
more  slowly.  One  important  source— taxes  on 
railroad  rights-of-wav— is  diving  up  last  and  may 
vanish,  whether  the  railroads  keep  on  carrving 
commuters  or  not. 

So  if  the  state  or  local  governments  are  to 
meet  the  demands  of  today,  let  alone  those  of 
tomorrow,  they  will  have  to  go  beyond  their  tradi- 
tional tax  basis.  They  will  have  to  siphon  off 
tax  revenues  now  flowing  into  federal  coffers. 
Governor  Rockefeller  made  this  quite  clear  in 
his  two  recent  suggestions:  to  give  New  York 
State  school  boards  power  to  levy  income  taxes 
and  sale*  taxes,  and  to  take  for  the  state  the 
money  now  being  rollee  ted  as  a  federal  telephone 
tax.  There  is  no  other  big  source  of  income  left 
for  state  and  local  governments;  if  they  are  to  get 
more.  Washington  must  get  less. 

But  the  Treasury  cannot  hold  still  for  much 
of  this.  It  must  fence  in  its  sources  of  income 
against  local-government  rustlers.  For  years  tax 
economists  have  been  debating  in  learned 
journals  whether  the  taxpayer  should  be  allowed 
to  deduct  local  taxes  in  his  federal  income-tax 
return.  Now  for  the  fust  time  a  Congressional 
tax  committee  is  talking  about  dropping  this 
deduction.  The  same  committee,  in  hearings  last 
fall,  also  wondered  whether  the  time-honored 
federal  tax  exemption  of  interest  payments  on 
st.tie  and  municipal  bonds  should  not  be 
dropped  Any  such  move  would  bring  on  the 
war  lor  control  of  the  tax  sources  which  had  to 
be   foueht   out   in   every   other   country   with   a 
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federal  system  of  government  whcthei  Canada, 
Australia,  <>r  pre-]  litlei  Germany. 

\i  the  same  time,  the  big  cities  will  be  forced, 
by  theii  money  needs,  to  revoll  against  the 
thralldom  to  rural  minorities  in  which  state  con- 
stitutions and  gerrymandering  now  hold  them. 
Mayoi  Wagner  was  <>nh  half  joking  when  he 
called,  last  year,  for  the  secession  <>l  New  York 
C "  i  i  \  from  New  York  State.  Chicago  and  St. 
Louis,  Detroit  and  Atlanta,  to  name  just  a  few, 
also  are  seething  with  rebellion. 

The  financial  conflicts  will  dins  almost  <er- 
tainh  open  up  the  whole  fundamental  question 
of  the  metropolis,  now    like  Gulliver  in  Lillipul 

tied  hand  and  loot  hv  rural  and  small-town 
restrictions.  New  York  Cit)  may  not  only  want 
to  "secede";  it  may  well  want  to  "liberate"  the 
suburban  counties  around  it.  in  New  York  State. 
Connecticut,  and  New  Jersey,  from  the  control 
of  the  "rotten  boroughs"  upstate. 

II  state  and  local  governments  should  fail  to 
gel  new  major  sources  of  income,  the  federal 
government  will  be  left.  I>\  default,  with  the 
rising  demand  for  community  services.  This 
would,  inevitably,  set  olT  the  great  debate  about 
the  role  of  government  in  our  system— in  the  con- 
trol of  education,  for  instance.  It  would  also 
trigger  an  economic  battle.  The  federal  govern- 
ment, to  pay  for  additional  community  services, 
would  have  to  invade  revenue  sources  now  held 
by  state  and  local  governments. 

This  is  not  just  a  problem  of  power.  There 
simply  is  not  enough  money  to  go  around,  even 
if  the  national  income  rises  considerably  faster 
than  it  did  in  the  'fifties.  This  will  make  the 
conflicts  between  the  governments  as  bitter  as 
the  Old  West  feud  between  ranchers  and  nesters 
for  the  one  water  hole  in  the  sagebrush. 

LEAKY     MONEY     FAUCETS 

THE  barriers  to  greatly  increased  govern- 
ment expenditures  are  both  political  and 
economic.  Some  thirty  to  thirty-five  cents  of  every 
dollar  earned  already  goes  for  government  and 
community  purposes,  rather  than  for  individual 
consumption.  No  "soak  the  rich"  policy  could 
push  up  this  figure  very  much.  Closing  "tax  loop- 
holes"—whether  depletion  allowances  for  oil  com- 
panies or  expense-account  living  lor  individuals 
—would  not  help.  The  added  revenue  would  be 
eaten  up  by  new— and  much  more  defensible— 
"concessions"  such  as  the  removal  of  the  Treas- 
ury's archaic  rules  on  the  depreciation  of 
machinery,  tax  inducements  for  investments  in 
underdeveloped  countries,  or  a   tax-free   retire- 


ment allowance  foi  sell  employed  persons  t<>  give 
them  equality  with  employees  under  pension 
plans. 

Any  increase  must,  substantially,  come  from 
people  earning  less  than  the  average  family  in- 
come oi  15,000— probably  through  sales  taxes. 
Popular  support  for  such  a  policy  in  peacetime 
is  unlikely,  to  put  it  mildly.  Mr.  Eisenhower's 
appeal  against  "inflation"  got  such  response  last 
year  that  he  could  balk  the-  heavy  "spending" 
majority  in  Congress.  The  voters  turned  down 
spending  proposals  in  state  after  state  last  fall. 
Most  significant  is  the  rapid  increase  in  tax  cheat- 
ing in  all  income  groups;  this  always  bespeaks 
wide  resistance  to  the  tax  level. 

lint  even  if  voters  were  willing,  the  economy 
might  balk  at  a  higher  level  of  government 
spending.  To  raise  expenditures  faster  than 
national  income  growth  might  set  off  at  least 
"walking,"  if  not  "galloping,"  inflation.  When 
governments  spend  more  than  a  quarter  to  a 
third  of  the  nation's  earnings,  "creeping"  infla- 
tion—according to  most  economists— turns  into 
monetary  turbulence,  whether  budgets  are 
balanced  or  not.  And  we  are  already  very  close 
to  that  flash  point. 

This  is  likclv  to  limit  increases  in  spending  by 
our  various  governments  to  some  eight  or  nine 
billions  a  year  for  the  next  five  years— one  third 
of  the  expected  annual  growth  in  the  nation's 
income.  The  most,  assuming  a  much  speeded 
up  national  growth  rate,  would  be  about  ten 
billions.  Five  of  these  new  billions  are  already 
committed  to  Social  Security.  Four  to  five  bil- 
lions more  a  year  are  needed  anyhow,  as  our 
rapid  population  growth  makes  higher  demands 
on  already  existing  services.  If  spending  for  de- 
fense, farm  subsidies,  and  veterans'  benefits  con- 
tinues on  its  present  scale,  little  will  be  left  over 
for  anything  new  and   big. 

Here  arc  some  of  the  likely  consequences: 

(1)  Financial  and  monetary  policies,  today 
focused  on  the  federal  budget  alone,  will  in- 
creasingly have  to  take  nil  government  budgets 
into  account.  At  the  very  least,  the  accounts  of 
the  nation's  assorted  governments  should  all  be 
brought  together  and  analyzed  in  the  President's 
annual  budget  message,  the  report  of  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers,  and  the  report  of  the  Joint 
Congressional  Committee  on  the  Economic  Re- 
port—the three  foundation  papers  for  our  eco- 
nomic and  monetary  decisions.  We  may  have  to 
go  further  and— as  the  British  do— give  one  gov- 
ernment agency  the  job  of  co-ordinating  all 
public  spending,  taxing,  and  borrowing.  Even 
if  it  only  advised  and  warned,  such  an  agency 
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would  have  more  power  than  any  "money  trust" 
or  "financial  octopus"  in  our  history. 

(2)  What  the  nation  must  have  to  survive  may 
have  to  be  spelled  out  rlearh  and  given  priority. 
Otherwise  survival  needs  will  be  slighted  in  the 
name  of  "financial  sanity."  Everybody  agrees  to 
ihis  "in  principle."  Rut  there  is  no  agreement 
on  what  the  survival  needs  are.  The  Congress- 
man from  Kansas  will  surely  put  Farm  subsidies 
into  this  category,  and  his  colleague  from  Texas 
the  depletion  allowance  for  oil  wells.  Defense 
is  undoubtedlv  a  "survival  need."  But  is  college 
education?  And  what  and  how  much  defense? 
Setting  priorities  means  postponing  or  abandon- 
ing many  programs.  Nothing  is  more  distasteful, 
especially  to  the  politician.  Everyone  has  his 
pet  project  that  ought  to  be  an  exception. 

(3)  Acceptance  of  any  new  government  pro- 
gram—in education,  for  instance,  or  space  ex- 
ploration—mav  come  to  hinge  on  our  getting  the 
money  from  old  activities  that  have  outlived 
their  usefulness.  Only  a  sharp  drop  in  defense 
needs  could  give  us  enough  budgetary  elbow 
room  to  add  new  things  without  cutting  old 
ones.  This  may  well  be  the  most  drastic  of  the 
changes  ahead. 

Farm  subsidies  are  the  first  and  obvious  place 
to  cut,  as  we  shall  note  in  a  moment.  We  now 
waste  four  or  five  billions  a  year  on  such  pay- 
ments. But  a  much  greater  t leisure  lies  buried 
in  the  mass  of  bureaucratic  routine  which  con- 
tributes neither  to  welfare  nor  to  revenue. 

County  farm  agents  are  teaching  rose-growing 
to  the  garden-club  ladies  of  Westchester  and 
other  such  areas  of  subsistence  farming.  Many 
veterans'  hospitals  are  half  empty,  but  fully 
staffed  with  scarce  technicians.  Federal  press 
agents  far  outnumber  Washington  correspond- 
ents. New  York— like  most  other  big  cities— has 
dozens  of  well-paid  sinecures  for  ward  heelers 
and  their  relatives.  And  while  each  county  sports 
a  sheriff,  few  in  the  age  of  state  police  have 
much  more  to  do  than  to  <  ollect  their  pay  che<  ks. 
Each  of  these  leaks  is  petty,  to  be  sure.  But  no 
water-main  break,  however  spectacular,  ever 
wasted  one  hundredth  of  the  water  that  drips  out 
of  leaky  faucets  every  day. 

A  fabulous  number  of  such  bureaucratic  leak) 
faucets  are  draining  our  purses.  How  else 
could  we  have  beaten  those  old  pros  of  bu- 
reaucracy, France  and  Germany,  at  their  own 
game?  One  out  of  ever)  seven  working  Ameri- 
cans is  now  on  a  government  payroll.  We  would 
still  be  the  bureaucracy  champion  if  the  figure 
were  cut  to  one  in  eight— but  that  would  mean  a 
million  fewer  government  jobs   and  some  eight 


billion    of    mone\     freed    for    constructive    use. 

Liberals  in  particular,  who  want  government 
to  take  on  new  worth-while  tasks,  should  lead  in 
culling  out  old  worthless  busv-ness.  To  gel  the 
strong  government  the\  want,  thev  must  fust 
slim  down  the  flabbv  government  we  now  have. 
And  the  "businessmen  in  politics"  could  make 
no  greater  contribution  than  to  find  out  these 
sinecures,  this  waste  and  busv-ness.  and  to  help 
channel  the  money  spent  into  community  bene- 
fits such  as  teachers'  salaries. 

But  more  important  than  any  of  these  ques- 
tions will  be  the  great  constitutional  conflict. 
The  first  shots  will  be  fired  these  next  few  years. 
Ostensiblv  it  will  be  a  fight  for  income  sources. 
a  conflict  over  which  government  shall  tax  what. 
The  real  issue,  however,  will  be  the  division  of 
tasks  and  responsibilities— that  is.  the  status  and 
power  of  federal,  state,   and   local  governments. 

\t  stake  will  be.  above  all,  the  survival  and 
future  of  the  metropolis.  "The  real  frontier  of 
America  today  is  inside  the  big  citv,"  Philadel- 
phia's Mayor  Richardson  Dilworth  said  recentlv. 
This  overcrowded  urban  frontier  mav  well  shape 
national  affairs  in  this  century,  just  as  the  empty 
Western  frontier  did  in  the  last. 

WHAT     THE     DOCTORS     ORDER 

IN  W  \  R  and  in  times  of  great  crisis  the 
national  interest  dominates:  it  is  then  the  duty 
of  the  federal  government  to  impose  the  common 
need  on  any  particular  interest— whether  eco- 
nomic, social,  or  sectional.  But  in  peacetime  the 
interesl  groups  dominate— Labor,  the  Farmer, 
and  Business,  but  also  organized  religion,  the 
Bar.  and  organized  medicine.  Then  the  federal 
government's  traditional  job  has  been  to  repre- 
sent or  to  balance  such  interests,  or,  at  most,  to 
compromise  among  them.  Few  textbooks  on 
American  government  say  this  bluntly;  but  ever' 
politician  since  Jackson  has  known  it. 

Of  course  we  do  not  live  in  "peacetime."  bu' 
in  something  new  and  odd— a  kind  of  "peace  in 
the  midst  of  war."  What  we  face  is  not  a 
"temporary  emergency"  but  a  prolonged  era  of 
international  strife.  This  raises  a  fundamental 
question  about  the  role  of  government  in  our 
society,  and  this  is  the  second  great  area  of  com- 
ing debate.  During  the  next  Administration  the 
question  will  be  asked:  Cav  we  afford  free  col- 
lective bargaining  and  price  setting?  Or  must 
government  impose  the  national  interest  on  both 
management  and  labor,  and  on  both  prices  and 
labor  agreements? 

Another  "sinking  spell"  in  our  balance  of  p 
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ments  with  the  outside  world,  such  as  the  one  we 
are  just  recovering  from,  and  there  will  be  a 
real  '<  i  isis  of  the  dollar."  To  be  sure,  this  would 
"restore"  our  competitive  position  in  the  world 
markets  in  the  same  way  .1  coronary  forces  an 
overworked  man  to  take  it  easy  Maintenance 
ol  "in  competitive  position  is  a  "must"  ol  do- 
mestic and  foreign  policy.  \ml  il  business  and 
labor  will  no)  1>\  themselves  give  us  the  pro- 
ductivity we  need  to  sta)  competitive,  govern- 
ment will  have  to— through  some  form  "I  control 
on  pi  ii  es  and  wages. 

How  much  prices,  wages,  .wm\  work  rules  have 
to  do  with  our  presenl  lag  in  productivity  in 
manufacturing  and  transportation  is  a  moot  and 
murk)  question  somewhat  like  the  question  of 
the  relationship  between  cholesterol  and  heart 
attack.  Rut  just  as  a  man  past  forty  had  better 
take  ex<  ess  ln<  hes  off  his  waistline,  a  1  ountr)  that 
wants  to  sta\  competitive  had  better  observe  t lie 
elementary  rules  ol  preventive  economics. 

(1)  Benefits  of  increased  productivity  ough(  to 
be  passed  on,  at  least  in  part,  as  lower  prices. 
They  should  not  be  kept  entirely  by  the  pro- 
ducers as  higher  wages  or  higher  profit  margins. 

(2)  Labor  costs  must  not  rise  faster  than  pro- 
ductivity. 

Union  restrictions  and  empire-building  by 
management  stalls— both  of  which  can  prevent 
improvements  in  technology  and  organization, 
m  offset  their  gains— are  contrary  to  the  public 
interest. 

(4)  The  answer  to  the  question,  "Who  shall 
prevail,  labor  or  management?"  is,  "Neither." 
The  interests  of  the  nation  as  an  international 
competitor  must  prevail  over  both  "producer" 
interests 

(5)  Higher  productivity,  or  profits,  in  a  given 
industry  are  not  enough  to  justify  higher  labor 
costs  or  prices.  The  shock-wave  impact  on  the 
economy  must  also  be  considered— especially  in 
such  basic  industries  as  steel,  transportation,  or 
construction.  The  cost  of  the  steel  that  goes  into 
a  refrigerator  goes  up  by  one  dollar;  and  five 
months  later,  without  any  one's  "profiteering," 
the  finished  product  in  a  Fresno  retail  store  or  at 
the  export  pier  in  New  York  may  cost  twenty 
dollars  more. 

We  have,  these  past  ten  years,  violated  every 
one  of  these  rules,  particularl)  the  last.  On  the 
whole,  we  have  not  yet  priced  ourselves  out  of 
the  world  market.  But  we  have  done  so  in  ocean 
shipping— with  spiraling  wages  lot  dock  labor 
and  its  restrictive  work  rules— in  trucking,  in 
home  building,  and  in  steel. 

There  are   three  ways  to  make  a  country  ob- 


serve these  rules  of  health:    (1)  competition  from 

abroad  through  imports;  (2)  sell  restraint  1>\ 
management  and  labor;  ernment  control, 

or  at   least   veto  power,  over  wage  settlements, 

not  k  i  nle  conti  .H  ts.  ,i\)(.\  pi  i,  es 

Opening  the  home  market  to  all  comers  is  In 

far  the  easiest   ol    these   remedies.     It    requires   no 

rules,  regulations,  hearings,  or  bureaus.  But 
politically  it  will  be  all  but  impossible.  Our 
next  President  will  have  a  hud  enough  time 
resisting  those  pressure  groups  which  will  want  to 
raise  trade  barriers  against  the  outrageous  for- 
eigners who  dare  to  beat  us  at  our  own  game. 

DESCENDANTS     OF     JOHN     L. 

THE  second  alternative  is  the  one  which 
John  F.  Lewis  forced  on  the  coal  industry. 
He  proved  that  it  is  possible  to  make  an  obsolete 
industry  competitive  again,  even  when  it  has  a 
militant  union  and  very  high  wage  rates.  Rut 
no  one  in  any  other  industry— not  even  Jimmv 
Hoffa  of  the  Teamsters— has  Fewis's  power  to 
force  both  his  members  and  management  to  such 
drastic  sell-discipline.  And  whenever  we  have 
had  to  depend  on  joint  union-management 
"statesmanship."   the   results   have   been   meager. 

This  would  then  leave  only  some  form  ol 
government  restraint.  Management  and  labor 
still  assume  that  people  are  either  "pro-labor"  or 
"pro-management."  Rut  American  public  opin- 
ion is  no  longer  "for"  either  side.  It  is  sick  and 
tired  of  what  it  considers  selfish,  irresponsible 
stupidity  on  both  sides.  It  has  begun  to  suspect 
that  management  and  labor  are  reallv  in  cahoots 
to  rook  the  consumer.  And.  rightly  or  wrongly, 
public  opinion  is  no  longer  willing  to  say  "bo\s 
will   be  boys."    It   is  calling  for  the  police. 

During  the  next  few  years  labor  relations  are 
likely  to  be  bitter  and  highly  charged.  The 
unions  are  panicky  alter  a  decade  of  resounding 
failure— failure  to  gain  a  decisive  political  voice; 
to  develop  new  leaders:  to  unionize  the  growing 
army  of  white  collar  workers.  Industry  also  is 
getting  jittery.  It  finds  it  increasingly  difficult  to 
"pass  on"  concessions  to  labor  in  the  form  ol 
higher  prices.  But  how  main  more  steel  strikes 
are  the  American  people  going  to  stand  before 
the)  decide  that  collective  bargaining  has  failed? 

Government  interference  in  labor  contracts 
and  pi  ices  requires  more  than  public  pressure 
lor  it.  It  re<|iiiies  some  sort  ol  objective  Yard- 
stick, some  benchmark  against  which  wage  and 
price  proposals  can  be  measured. 

I  suggest  that  "maintaining  our  competitive 
position"  could  serve  as  such  a  benchmark.    Our 
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international  needs  might  therefore  convert  the 
puhlic  willingness  to  try  government  control  into 
practical  politics.  Thev  would  eive  ns  what  we 
never  before  had  in  peacetime:  some  general 
definition  of  the  national  interest— crude  but  ob- 
jective and  non-partisan. 

It  may  never  come  to  this.  Certainly  it  would 
be  better  if  we  could  keep  the  government  out. 
Still,  the  fact  that  control  of  prices  and  wages  can 
even  be  discussed  as  a  practical  possibilitv  will 
open  up  hot  controversies— ranging  from  the 
function  and  power  of  organized  labor  to  pricing 
policies  of  biisint  ss 

Clearly  something  new  will  be  demanded  of 
the  next  President.  His  strength  will  be  measured 
by  his  success  in  making  unions  and  management 
police  themselves.  Increasingh  we  will  count  it 
as  weakness  for  a  President  not  to  enforce  the 
national  interest  against  both  of  them,  if  they 
fail  to  restrain  themselves. 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT   FARMING 

TH  E  third  inescapable  issue  for  the  new 
Administration  is  the  farm  mess. 

Every  candidate  in  this  campaign  will  promise 
to  raise  farm  income  and.  at  the  same  time, 
sharply  reduce  the  cost  of  the  farm  program. 
This  is  not  quite  so  absurd  as  it  may  sound.  Mr. 
Truman  in  his  last  budget  spent  S46  million  on 
price  supports  for  farm  products.  We  are  spend- 
ing this  vear  a  hundred  times  more:  well  over 
five  billion.  Yet  farm  prices  are  lower  and  farm 
surpluses  many  times  larger  than  in  1953.  In- 
deed, total  farm  income  is  the  lowest  since  1942. 

The  candidates  and  the  farmers  both  know 
that  cleaning  up  this  fiasco  will  mean  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end  of  all  farm-program  subsidies. 
The  Farmer  is  no  longer  a  special  estate  of  the 
realm.  He  is  today  a  middle-class  industrialist 
in  an  industrial  society— and  on  the  whole  a  suc- 
cessful one. 

You  wotdd  never  guess  this  from  looking  at 
our  official  statistics.  The  1959  farm  census  re- 
ported four  million  farms.  Actually  there  are, 
at  most,  two  million.  It  reported  an  average 
annual  income  of  S2..500  for  the  farm  family- 
only  one  half  as  much  as  the  factory  worker's 
family  income.  In  actual  fact,  however,  it  comes 
to  about  S5.500. 

What  goes  on  here  is  a  con  game  in  statistical 
definitions.  To  a  layman,  a  farmer  is  someone 
who  lives  on  the  !  md  and  makes  his  living 
raising  crops  or  animals  for  the  market.  Rut  the 
census  counts  as  a  farmer  anyone  who  sells  in 
one  year  at  least  S50  worth  of  farm   products. 


P>\  the  same  logic  we  would  counl  Winston 
Churchill  as  a  painter,  and  Hurl  Finn  on 

his  raft  as  a  transportation  companv— and  both 
with  incomes  low  enough  to  deserve  public 
charitv. 

One  million  "side-line  farmers"  do  not  even 
live  on  the  land,  let  alone  off  it:  the  Akron 
rubber  worker  with  a  half  acre  in  tomatoes:  the 
small-town  minister's  wife  with  a  hundred  chicks 
in  the  yard;  the  Chicago  advertising  man  who 
raises  Black  Angus  for  show  (and  tax  loss 

Another  million  so-called  farm  families  are 
marginal  farmers— euphemism  for  "poor  white 
trash."  Thev  live  in  Tobacco  Road  and  Possum 
Holler,  the  shanties  in  Vermont's  abandoned 
lumber  camps  and  Mississippi's  pinev  woods. 
Whether  you  call  them  crackers,  rednecks,  hill- 
billies, or  the  "sturdy  veomen"  of  the  Southern 
Agrarians,  these  are  poor  people.  Thev  live  on 
the  land.  But  they  are  not  and  never  have  been 
"farmers,"  in  the  sense  of  contributing  any  sub- 
stantial production  to  the  national  markets. 

These  two  groups  of  non-farmers  make  up 
almost  three-fifths  of  all  "farm  families."  Thev 
supplv  less  than  one-tenth  of  our  farm  products. 
Their  main  product  is  aatistical  ammunition  for 
the  farm  lobbv  in  its  fight  for  "farm  benefits." 
The  real  farmers,  the  two  million  or  so  "com- 
mercial farmers"  who  raise  practicallv  all  our 
farm  products,  are  the  success  storv  and  the 
marvel  of  this  age— even  though  there  are  quite  a 
few  Southern  sharecroppers  in  the  group.  Mr. 
Khrushchev  was  right  in  going  to  see  Iowa  farms 
rather  than  Detroit. 

Thirtv  \cars  ago.  the  American  farmer  was  at 
least  a  generation  behind  his  cousin  in  the  city: 
in  education  or  number  of  phones,  in  reading 
habits  or  electric  power.  Today  he  cannot  be 
told,  at  a  glance,  from  the  prosperous  small- 
town middle  class.  In  his  use  of  science  and 
technology  he  is  easily  a  generation  ahead.  His 
productivit\  has.  for  twenty  years,  been  increas- 
ing at  the  unheard-of  rate  of  7  per  cent  per  vear 
—more  than  twice  as  fast  as  our  manufacturing 
industries. 

Farm  subsidies  are  largeh  responsible  for  this 
great  achievement.  Thev  financed  it.  The  "farm 
revolution"  required  research,  and  a  highly  edu- 
cated farmer.  But  it  also  required  a  great  deal 
of  capital. 

The  capital  invested  in  the  typical  American 
farm  has  risen  from  52.500  in  the  golden 
'twenties  to  some  §40,000  (not  counting  land). 
The  money  did  not  come  from  the  outside.  The 
farmer  is  larger)  debt-free  today,  whereas  he  al- 
most drowned  in  debt  thirty  years  ago.    There 
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lnusi  have  been  sizable  retained  earnings;  thai  is. 
the  farmer's  real  income  musi  have  been  much 
greatei  than  whai  he  showed  in  his  tax  return. 
Hut  the  benefil  payments  financed  the  hulk  oi 
liis  new  technology:  the  new  machines,  the  new 
buildings,  the  automation  ol  cattle  feeding,  and 
the  conversion  "I  natural  soil  into  .1  controlled 
"bio-chemi<  al  environment." 

"We  always  tell  our  farmers  to  go  into  in- 
stallmenl  debt  so  thai  their  benefil  checks  will 
cover  their  monthl)  carrying  charges,"  a  shrewd 
Nebraska  country  banker  summed  ii  up.  "If 
1  In  \  bu\  more,  the)  mighi  run  into  a  financial 
squeeze;  it  the)  bu)  less,  they'd  fall  behind  in 
productivity."  No  wondei  that  surpluses  get 
larger,  .is  farm  subsidies  go  up. 

II  we  had  planned  it  this  way,  we  would  hail 
it  .is  .1  great  success.  It  is  .1  great  success.  That 
din  farm  polie)  insists  on  treating  it  as  a  failure 
explains  its  ira/ilv  unreal  character,  half  night- 
marc,  half  fan  e. 

No  one  can  yet  set  the  timetable.  But  our 
direction  is  quite  clear.  We  are  about  to  give 
up  the  fiction  that  non-farmers  who  happen  to 
live  in  the  country  are  reall)  farmers.  The  side- 
line farmers  are  no  problem  anyhow.  And  the 
"marginal"  fanners  are  not  a  farm  problem. 
They  are  one  group  among  the  unemployables— 
much  like  the  lonel)  aged,  the  widowed  or  di- 
vorced mothers  ol  young  children,  or  minority 
groups  without  skills  to  hold  a  city  job.  They 
ma\  need  relief,  rehabilitation,  or  retraining— 
and  they  certainly  deserve  compassionate  concern 
—but   "farm   benefits"  can't    help   them. 

Price  supports  will  have  to  go.  They  create 
the  surpluses  they  are  supposed  to  prevent.  Take 
price  supports  away,  and  much  of  the  land  now 
in  the  subsidized  surplus  crops— corn,  wheat, 
cotton,  peanuts,  and  rice— will  be  put  into  crops 
in  greater  demand.  Direct  payments  to  supple- 
ment the  farmer's  income  are  a  much  more  ef- 
fective and  cheaper  way  to  subsidize  the  farmer 
—when  subsidy  is  really  needed.  One  dollar  in 
income  payment  goes  farther,  as  a  rule,  than  five 
dollars  in  price  supports.  And  income  supple- 
ments, unlike  price  supports,  do  not  artificially 
drive  up  prices  and  thereby  destroy  our  farm 
export  market. 

The  most  important  change  ahead,  however, 
is  that  the  Farmer  will  cease  to  be  considered  a 
special  "problem"  and  the  victim  of  industrial- 
ization. He  is  a  full  citizen  in  industrial  society 
—actually  its  proudest  exhibit.  II  only  American 
farm  productivity  could  be  exported,  there  would 
be  enough  food  for  the  world's  exploding  popu- 
lation well  into  the  next  century. 


Farming  will  cease  to  be  ".1  w.i\  ol  life"  and 
will  be  recognized  for  what  it  is:  out  largest  and 
mosl  efficient  industr)  as  large  as  aircraft  and 
electronics  together.  It  is,  however,  no  more  a 
special,  distinct,  privileged  interest  than  an) 
othei  majoi  industry.  From  now  on  the  Farmer 
.is  such  will  begin  to  disappcai  from  American 
economics  and  polities.  We  had  no  "farm  issue" 
before  the  Civil  War  when  we  were  a  homogene- 
ous, agrarian  society.  Now  foi  bettei  oi  worse, 
we  are  again  a  homogeneous  society— an  indus- 
ii  i.il  one. 


THE     NEXT     E  O  U  R     YEARS 

THE  Eisenhower  Administration,  seen  in 
retrospect,  was  the  Indian  Summer  of  the 
New  Deal.  It  found  the  New  Deal  .\nd  its  policies 
controversial— both  defended,  hotl)  attacked, 
and  a  fighting  word  for  all.  It  leaves  with  the 
New  Deal  policies  enshrined  in  comfortable'  re- 
spectability and  anchored  in  the  consensus  of  a 
broad  moderate  majority.  This  was  a  job  well 
worth  doing.  But  it  precluded  innovation,  new 
ideas,  or  fights  over  principles.  There  was  only 
one  issue  in  the  last  few  years  that  made  people 
hot  under  the  collar  and  ready  to  trade  blows: 
racial  integration. 

As  soon  as  the  next  President  takes  over,  new 
bailies  will  shape  up  in  domestic  politics.  Every 
one  of  the  three  issues  sketched  out  here  raises 
great  questions  of  principle  and  constitutional 
order.  Every  one  touches  the  pocketbook  and 
power  of  deeply  entrenched  interest  groups. 

They  may  be  fought  out  as  great  constitutional 
questions;  the  fight  for  the  enfranchisement  of 
the  big  city  may  turn  into  the  American  version 
of  England's  iwentv-five-year  struggle  for  the 
Reform  Bill.  Or  the  new  issues  may  be  fought 
out  in  hundreds  of  local  skirmishes— the  present 
campaign,  for  instance,  of  the  big  city  banks  lor 
permission  to  open  branches  throughout  the 
metropolitan  area.  But  whether  they  come  out 
into  the  open  or  not,  these  new  issues  do  not  fit 
the  old  pattern  of  "rich  versus  poor."  "small 
business  versus  monopoly,"  "labor  versus  man- 
agement," "big  government  versus  rugged  in- 
dividualism," or  any  of  the  other  cliches  the 
campaign  orators  still  belabor. 

The  next  Administration  is  likely  to  cross  a 
major  watershed  in  American  politics.  It  will 
have  to  come  to  grips  with  big.  new.  difficult 
issues.  But  underlying  them  will  be  something 
bigger  still:  the  goals,  the  values,  the  principles, 
and  the  power  structure  of  this  new,  metropoli- 
tan, educated,  industrial  soeiei\   of  ours. 
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WHAT  do  you  want?"  he  replied,  know- 
ing, from  under  the  pillow  to  his  sister 
who  was  whispering  in  hisses  at  him  through  the 
dark.  She  was  fifteen  and  still  afraid  of  the  dark. 
I  am  not  afraid  of  the  dark,  he  reminded  himself 
under  the  pillow  trying  not  to  hear  her. 

She  found  and  flicked  on  the  bright  ceiling 
light. 

"You'd  better  get  down  there,"  she  said  into 
his  uncovered  ear.    "The  old  man's  off  again." 

He  sat  tip  straight  and  held  his  breath.  There. 
From  two  floors  down  up  through  two  doors 
around  corners  along  long  walls  up  into  the  attic 
room  in  wisps  and  curls  came  his  father's  voice, 
booming. 

"Please  go  down,"  his  sister  Grace  said.  "He 
might  hurt  her." 

Please,  she  had  said.  She  ivas  scared.  Next  she 
would  call  him  Michael.  He  answered  her 
sarcastically:   "He's  not  going  to  hurt  anybody." 

"Go  down  anyway,  okay?"  she  said.  "He  listens 
to  you,  Michael." 

He  listens  to  me.  Nobody  listens  to  me.  No- 
body listens  to  anybody.  Why  should  I  listen  to 
her?  Michael  looked  at  her.  She  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  room  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
fully  dressed,  ready,  as  she  always  was,  to  go,  to 
move  out. 


"What  time  is  it?"  he  said. 

"Almost  two,"  she  said.    "Go  down,  huh?" 

Their  father's  voice  seeped  into  the  room  again 
carrying  with  it  now  a  funny  edge,  a  tight  high 
straining. 

"All  right,"  he  said,  rolling  out  of  bed.  "But 
he  was  okay  before." 

Before,  he  remembered  as  he  put  on  sweat 
socks  and  started  down  the  stairs  shivering  in  his 
underwear,  everything  had  been  all  right  after 
the  trouble  about  the  food,  which  his  father  did 
not  like  too  hot.  which  he  always  made  clear. 
But  his  mother  always  piled  everything  up  on 
the  plate  right  down  in  front  of  you  steaming. 
Good  Irish  food,  she  called  it,  sniffing.  She  had 
done  that  before  at  supper-time  and  his  father 
had  folded  his  newspaper  muttering  and  had  put 
it  down,  as  always,  without  thinking  where  he 
was  and  he  had  pleasantly  plowed  right  into  the 
boiled  cabbage.  All  that  Michael  had  managed 
to  do  was  to  say  Oh-ohhh  to  himself  and  reach 
for  the  beer.  His  father  had  flipped  the  whole 
works— food  plate  fork  and  all— back  over  his 
head  into  the  kitchen  sink.  Neat.  Then  Michael 
had  handed  him  the  beer. 

The  awfully  quiet  time  had  been  broken  up 
when  Grace  had  tried  to  laugh— she  had  come 
out  with  a  little  choke.  So  when  the  shouting  did 
come,  it  had  onl\  been  a  loud  lecture  with  a 
banging  on  the  table  about  being  sworn  to  a  wife 
for  thirty-three  years  who  was  still  trying  to  burn 
out  his  honest  tongue.  Then  a  strange  silence 
had  gone  on.  It  had  gone  on  even  when  they 
were  at  the  card  table  playing  chess,  which  they 
diil    almost    every    night,    had    done    for    yens. 


would  do,  where  Michael  whipped  his  Father 
easily  and  heard  him  talk  talk  talk  about  every 
single  thing  under  the  silh  sun.  Hut  this  nighl 
he  I). nl  hardly  talked  at  all.  And  he  hud  Fallen 
For  the  look's  sacrifice  to  the  horse,  something 
he  usually  did  not  do.  rhis  nighl  he  had  said 
a  Ft  er  only  a  Few  hours  oF  play:  "Enough,  enough, 
Michael-A— 1  am  dying  up  on  the  vine."  So 
Michael  had  gone  to  his  attic  room  to  do  the 
math  and  stare  at  Cicero  and  wonder  about  the 
finals  of  the  high-school  debate— Resolved:  That 
tlic  world  be  abolished.    That  had  been  about 

nine.    Now  he  was  back  down  again. 

HI"    SAW  that  his  mother  was  not  at  her 
usual    listening   place   at    the   dining-room 
table  brushing  away  invisible  crumbs.    She  was 

sunk  in  the  parlor  sofa  and  she  wore  a  confused 
not  a  Frightened  fad-.  When  she  saw  Michael 
she  twitched  her  nose  at  him.  She  gave  him  the 
look  she'd  give  to  a  dumb  bus-driver  or  to  some- 
body, anybody,  tracking  in  free  mud.  Must  I  do 
everything,  the  look  said.  Where  have  I  failed, 
it  siid.  Fah,  it  said.  Then  she  swung  her  big 
:ves  back  at  her  husband,  his  father,  who  was 
tramping  around  the  room  in  his  bare  feet  and 
no  shirt  over  his  BYDs,  head  down  as  if  memoriz- 
ing the  fading  (hanging  design  of  the  tattooed 
rug.  He  was  in  a  rage.  He  was  walking  baek  and 
oith  so  fast  and  talking  to  himself  so  loudly  and 
so  hard  tint  he  did  not  notice  Michael  until 
Michael,  his  Tilth  child,  his  fourth  son,  called 
out:  "Hey,  what's  up?" 

"You  stav  the  hell  outta  this!"  his  father  yelled, 
hitting  the  short  straightaway.  Then  on  the  next 
•urn:  "I'll  tell  you  all  right!  I'll  tell  you  what's 
up!"  He  finished  another  lap:  "The  sky  is  up! 
So  is  every  tree!"  He  wheeled.  "And  this,"  he 
roared,  suddenly  stopping  completely,  "is  the 
holy  lying  land  of  the  free!"  He  mopped  his 
brow  with  the  back  of  his  hand  and  spoke  to  his 
wife  quietly,  "Get  me  another  beer,  Nell." 

"Oh  Stephen  my—"  she  began. 

"Holy  Christ!"  he  hollered,  deeply  speared. 
"Do  not  Stephen-Ma h-Dcah  me.  Get  me  a 
goddam  glass  of  goddam  beer!" 

She  lumbered  up  and  oil  the  sola  and  away  to 
the  kitchen  padding  through  the  dining-room 
and  their  lives  cluttering.  When  Michael  turned 
away  from  watching  her  go,  from  the  eycryday 
event,  from  the  already  fixed  and  strange  and 
fond  scene— Oh  my  darling  Mother,  Mother!— he 
found  his  father's  red  face  puffing  a  few  inches 
from  his,  the  mouth  in  a  pout,  nose  heaving,  eyes 
probing  suspiciously.  Calmh  Michael  faced  back 
at  him.    The  chill  of  the  November  night  had 


settled  throughout  the  house,  but  his  Eathet  was 

sweating  hca\  il\ 

The  exam,  instantly,  was  done.  Instantly  his 
father  whipped  awa\  to  pace  like  the  old  bear  in 
the  park  ( a<4r.  angrily,  to  speak  hopelessl)  be 
tween  the  times  he  swore.  Sometimes  he  would 
yell,  sometimes  st  ream.  Now  and  then  a  whisper 
would  come,  now  and  then  a  wild  growing  jump- 
ing roar.  He  was  speaking  of  flic  unfairness  of 
it  all  and  what  that  means  to  an  alive,  an  honest 
man.  eager  and  able  to  live  in  this  wild  world,  a 
world  full  of  fools  at  best  and  crawling  with 
conniving  rotten  bastards  at  the  worst  of  it. 

"Why  the  pattern  would  be  plain  to  a  wall- 
eyed paper  hangei  '"  he  cried.  "Clear  as  the  cleai 
light  of  the  yen  fust  day!  The  bastards.  The 
silly  goddam  bastards." 

The  trouble,  therefore,  Michael  could  decide, 
had  come  from  outside.  It  was  not  food,  cold  or 
hot.  It  was  not  watered  booze.  Not  warm  beer. 
It  was  not  a  credit  collector  calling  him  at  work. 
It  was  not  the  newspaper  being  torn  before  he 
got  it.  Nor  was  it  something  taken  from  his 
bureau— the  hard  brushes,  the  sharp  shears,  his 
special  nail  file,  his  spotless  comb.  It  was  not  the 
windows  being  unclean,  one  of  which  he  had 
brightened  once  by  punting  a  sidechair  through. 
It  was  not  dust  bunching  up  in  corners.  It  was 
not  simmering  stew.  None  of  the  household 
things.    None  of  the  family.    None  of  his  sons 

As  he  went  on  speaking  it  became  clear  that 
the  trouble  had  come  from  outside.  He  spoke  as 
if  the  Democratic  party  had  doubted  him,  as  if 
he  had  been  hurt  by  Heaven,  so  that  from  now 
on  he  would  have  to  live  a  different  kind  of  life. 
He  sounded  like  somebody  else,  like  a  lawyer  in 
the  movies  fighting  for  a  lonely  lost  cause— ex- 
plaining, not  complaining:  proud  if  loud;  pound- 
ing a  firm  fist  into  a  kind  palm:  more  hurt,  more 
hopeless,  more  outraged,  than  any  man  since 
the  very  first  man's  very  first  fall. 

The  beer  came.  Michael's  mother  took  over 
(he  sofa  again.  His  father  sipped  some.  Then 
he  put  the  glass  on  the  old  upright  and  spoke  to 
Michael  straight.  "See  that,"  he  demanded, 
pointing  between  and  in  front  of  them  across  the 
room. 
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"Huh?"   Michael  said. 

"That!"  he  snapped,  stabbing  with  one  long 
strong  finger.    "See  that  friggin  thing!" 

"What?"  Michael  said,  confused.  It  was  in 
the  house  then,  after  all. 

"That  thing!"  his  father  veiled,  jabbing  his 
finger  again,  parting  the  air.    "There!" 

Michael  was  amazed.  His  father  was  pointing 
at  the  silent  telephone. 

"See  that   thing!"  his  father  said. 

"Sure  I  do."  Michael  replied  impatiently. 

"Who  pays  for  it?" 

"You    do." 

"Do  I?" 

"Sine   you   do." 

"And  do  I,"  his  father  sweetly  said,  "do  I  ever 
use  it.  too?" 

"No,"  Michael  said.   "Not  much." 

"Not  much."  he  repeated,  wide-eyed.  Then  he 
cried:  "Not  much!  What  the  hell  are  you  talking 
about!  When  have  you  ever  seen  me  use  that 
thing?" 

"When  Uncle  Tim  died  von  talked  to  Boston." 

"What!  What!  Am  I  surrounded  by  ninnies 
then!  And  vou  are  the  smart  guy.  Of  all  among 
cm,  vou.  The  smart  guv.  It  is  College  for  you 
this  very  next  year,  huh?  Now  what  College  is 
going  to  fall  for  that!  What  College  is  going  to 
take  in  such  a  smart  guy?  How  in  the  name  of 
holy  hell  are  you  going  to  make  out  in  this  man's 
world  being  so  smart?  Why  you'll  starve  to 
death,  for  crissake!  Uncle  Tim.  Ccesus!  Every- 
body and  his  brother  knows  it  was  your  mother 
called  them  up  there  saying  Isn't-that-too-bad 
and  Sucha-fine-man  and  Aa-yah  Aa-vah.  Smart 
guy.    Oct  the  hell  upstairs.    I'm  going  out  on  a 

toot." 

"Tell  me  the  trouble  fust,"  Michael  said. 

"I  do  not  think  vou  care." 

"I   (air."  Michael  said. 

His  father  looked  him  over  for  a  while.  "All 
light,"  his  father  said,  gathering  himself.  "Cet 
this.  II  you  can.  Vou  are  the  reasonable  one. 
Vou  are  the  one  always  yappin  about  being 
reasonable.  All  right.  Be  reasonable.  I  ask  you, 
.is  line  reasonable  American  to  another:  Have  you 
ever  seen  me  go  over  to  and  pick  up  and  use  that 
te\\-lee-phone?" 

"No." 

"No?" 

"No." 

"All  right."  hi.  father  said.  "Now:  Do  you 
use   that  telephone?" 

"Sometimes,"  Michael  said. 

"Some  times'  Why  everybody  uses  that  thing 
all  the  time!   Like  a  toy!   And  when  you  get  tired 


you  pull  strangers  in  to  keep  it  in  shape!  Every- 
body!" 

While  his  lather  continued  to  report  correctly 
and  with  accurate,  sporting  gestures  and  tones 
how  everybody  else  used  the  phone,  Michael 
glanced  beyond  at  his  mother,  who,  he  knew, 
was  on  it  at  least  once  every  afternoon.  She 
shrugged  and  coldly  closed  her  eyes  hallway 
down  and  circled  one  limp  hand  around  one  of 
her  ears.    But  she  leaned  forward  to  listen. 

"No  Sir-ree  sir."  his  lather  was  saying,  "I  never 
have,  and  furthermore— as  you  wise  College  guys 
would  say— I  have  never  wanted  to  use  it.  Not 
until  tonight.  But  I  did  tonight,  goddamit.  Oh 
I  did  tonight." 

She  spoke:  "He  tried—"  She  stopped.  She 
lowered  her  head  before  his  glare. 

"Nothin,"  he  sadh  told  Michael.  "She  doesn't 
know  nothin.  And  give  me  no  lectures  please. 
She  not  only  doesn't  know  anything,  she  doesn't 
know  nothin.  Wither  do  vou.  Vou  are  too  smart. 
Like  your  brothers.  Those  two.  Those  heroes. 
OH  to  war  fighting  England's  trouble.  And  your 
smart  sisnts.  these  two,  the  silent  ones." 

He  paced  about  the  room  once  more,  along 
three  sides  ol  it.  staying  awa\  always  from  the 
small  bench  by  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  the  built-in 
bench  that  held  the  telephone,  circling  it  and 
talking  at  it.  always  lacing  it  as  if,  if  he  looked 
away,  it  might  move.  "It  is  all  a  large  shame," 
he  said.  The  sound  of  this  seemed  to  make  him 
ponder  the  words.  He  also  seemed  to  be  count- 
ing his  toes.  He  scratched  his  elbow.  "A  great 
big  shame."   he   told   his   toes. 

Michael  leaned  forward  and  asked  confidently: 
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"What   happened?" 

"Don't  pusli  mel"  he  roared.  "I'm  fed  up  be- 
ing pushed.  I'll  tell  you  all  right.  I'll  tell  you. 
You'll  explain  it  aw.iv,  like  your  mother  does, 
with  fancy  words,  always  taking  the  othei  guy's 
side-.  I  don't  (are.  But  I  wanted  to  talk  to  John 
Morrisev  tonight.  I  wanted  to  talk  to  smart  guy 
fohn.  About  something  important,  something 
teal.  About  a  special  job  I've  been  working  on. 
A  new  and  special  section  for  the  Hellcat.  They 
gave  it  to  me  three  weeks  ago.  And  they  have 
been  pushing  me.  Rut  it  takes  time  and  care. 
That's  why  they  gave  it  to  me!  But  they  are 
pushing,  pushing.  Thev  want  to  see.  They  want 
to  take  a  test  punch.  They— oh  what  the  hell  am 
I  talking  for!  Nobod)  in  my  own  house  knows 
my  trade." 

"I  know  some,"  Michael  quickly  said,  "because 
you  told  it  to  me." 

His  Father  gazed  at  him,  not  believing. 

MICHAEL  talked  on:  "You  told  me 
about  the  test  punch."  He  rushed  through 
his  memory  to  recall  some  of  the  many  things 
his  father  had  told  him  so  manv  times  at  many 
chess  sessions  about  his  trade,  the  machinist's 
trade.  Tempered  metals.  Cutting  tools,  the  best 
designed.  Male  and  female.  Huge  machines 
under  heavy  pressure  pressing  other  metals  out 
into  the  contours  of  the  die.  "What  was  it  this 
time?"  he  asked  his  father.  "Two?  Ten?  Twenty 
tons?" 

His  father  smiled  kindly,  the  patient  parent, 
the  wise  authority.  "Twenty  tons?"  he  said. 
"Children's  play.  A  mere  tinker  toy.  You  are 
not  so  smart  after  all,  are  you,  College  Boy?" 

Michael  kept  still.  You  got  by  that  one, 
Michael  Aloysius.    There'll  be  others. 

"But  I  have  been  informed,"  his  father 
formally  said,  "I  have  been  led  to  believe  by 
certain  of  your  admirers  that  you  knew  just  about 
everything." 

Michael  waited.    Anything  could  come. 

"Well,"  his  father  finally  said,  "you  can  just 
forget  about  the  r/Vtails,  College  Boy.  This  is  a 
special  job,  I  said.  Not  one  just  anybody  can 
blab  about  all  day  on  the  telephone.  Some  about 
my  work  you  know.  Not  enough  to  crowd  a 
thimble.  But  some.  Enough  to  know  I  do  not 
want  anybody  monkeying  around  with  my  work 
until  it's  finished,  done,  and  without  me  there 
watching  what   they  do.     Right?" 

"Right,"  Michael  said. 

"You're  goddam  right!"  he  said,  working  him- 
self up  again.  "And  /  am  the  one  to  know  when! 
Right?" 


"Right." 

"Well  everything  is  wrong.  It  is  not  ready  yet. 
Nol  yet.  Not  time.  Time.  Time.  Ahhhh!  But 
Morrisev.  Morriseyl  That  famous  foreman  of 
mine  who  is  all  of  thirty-five.  Imagine!  Why 
most  of  us  working  there  have  forgotten  more 
than  he  ever  learned.  But  he  does  not  care.  Not 
him.  All  he-  cares  about  is  pleasing  the  Navv 
inspectors  and  thc\  do  not  care  about  anything! 
\mi  thev  want  to  test  punch.  They  want  to  test 
my  work  on  this  special  thing.  It  has  never  been 
tried  before.  Not  this  way.  This  special  way. 
My  way.  And—"  he  cut  himself  off.  "Never 
mind."   he   said. 

"Yes,"    Michael    said. 

"What  the  hell  does  tJmt  mean?"  his  father 
said.  "That's  what  I  heard  from  Morrisev  this 
afternoon.  I  said  Son  the  work  is  not  ready  yet 
for  a  punch.  And  he  said,  Yes.  You  see,  don't 
you?  No,  you  don't.  How  could  you?  You  see,  if 
thev  take  a  test  punch  and  something  gives,  if 
the  female  cracks,  say,  then  thev  will  never  again 
try  this  kind  of  a  job  this  way.  My  way.  The 
way  I  say  will  work  and  the  way  that  young 
engineer  who's  even  younger  than  Morrisev,  that 
young  engineer  straight  out  of  Rensselaer,  he 
sa\s  it  won't.  That  young  engineer— I  am  twice 
as  old,  I  am  more  than  twice  as  old  as  that  voting 
engineer.  DO  YOU  KNOW  WHAT  THAT 
MEANS!  All  right.  All  right.  Very  well.  Well  I 
just  wanted  to  make  sure.  I  left  a  note.  I  wrote 
in  the  note:  Do  Not  Take  Test  Punch.  Was  that 
reasonable.  College  Bov?  Was  that  civilized? 
Dignified?     Honest?    Haa!    Fair?    Fair?" 

Michael  nodded. 

"You're  goddam  tootin  it  was,"  his  father  said. 
"But  I  am  a  careful  man  and  I  wanted  to  be  even 
more  sure.  I  wanted  to  be  sure  he  got  my  note 
and  not  some  dumb  sweeper.  I  wanted  to  talk 
to  him  and  be  sure.  I  thought  I'd  just  set  him 
straight.  I  thought  I'd  just  sashay  over  to  the 
telephone  and  call  him  up.  So  I  went  over  to  it 
and  I  lifted  it  up  and  I  tried  to  use  the  goddam 
thing." 

"But,"  Michael's  mother  began,  "he  didn't—" 

"Shut  up  Mom,"  Michael  snapped. 

"Cut  that,"  his  father  said  earnestly,  spinning 
on  him.  "Cut  that  out.  And  do  not  ever  let  me 
hear  you  speak  to  your  mother  that  wax  again  or 
I'll  club  you  down.  And  you,"  he  said  to  her, 
"you  stay  out  of  this.    You  had  your  chance." 

"I'm  sorry,"  Michael  said. 

"Sorry  he  says,"  his  lather  said.  "He  says  he's 
sorry.  Who  the  hell  isn't?  That's  what  that 
operator  said  when  I  tried  to  use  that  phone— 
Sorn eeee.  I  said  Miss  I  wish  to  talk  immediately 
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with  the  smiling  Mason  John  J.  Morrisey  about 
something  very  important.  And  she  said  in  that 
phony  voice  of  hers  What-is-his-numb-bah-pull- 
lee/e?    How  do  yon  like  that!" 

"Well,"  Michael  started  to  reply,  "she  had 
to—" 

"I  was  under  the  impression,"  his  father  said 
ominously,  "that  yon  wanted  to  hear  this." 

Michael  clamped  his  teeth  together  and 
nodded  again. 

"Maybe  yon  are  part  of  the  whole  thing."  his 
father  said.  "They've  got  it  all  fixed  up.  The 
whole  thin?.  When  that  girl  said  What-is-his- 
number-please?  I  said  I  am  an  experimental 
tool-and-die  man,  not  a  member  of  your  monopo- 
listic company.  How  the  hell  do  I  know  his 
number-please?  That's  your  job.  And  she  said 
I-shall-give-vou-information.  Little  girl,  little 
girl.  I  have  all  the  facts  I  need.  T  was  telling  her, 
all  I  want  is  Butter-Mouth  Morrisey,  when  this 
other  dame— that's  what  she  was:  a  dame— cuts  in 
and  says  Mav-I-help-vou?  She  talked  like  she  was 
looking  along  her  nose,  like  Mrs.  Astor's  horse. 
Well,  I  said,  that's  certainly  tip  to  you,  I  said, 
for  all  I  want  to  do  is  to  have  a  word  or  two  with 
Gentleman  Jonathan  Morrisey  called  Jack  by 
a  few  and  I  am  getting  pretty  goddam  sick  and 
tired  telling  everybody  in  your  shop  flint  bit  of 
news.  And  do  you  know  what  she  said?  She 
said  And-where-does-this-partv-reside?  This  party. 
Morrisey,  get  it?"    He  shook  his  head. 

Michael  nursed  him  along:  "Then  what  did 
you  say?" 

"I  said  Who  the  hell  cares.  I  do  not  want  to 
visit  him.  I  want  to  repair  something  before  it  is 
broke.  For  all  I  know.  T  said— trying  to  be  help- 
ful—he lives  across  the  dinky  river  in  Morrisville, 
or  up  the  pike  near  Hopewell,  or  maybe  he 
camps  out  in  the  Fancy  new  Pennington  section. 
I  do  not  know,  T  said,  but  please  PUT  THE 
MAN  ON!  And  she  said  I-am-looking.  Can  such 
things  occur  in  the  capital  of  a  state  in  the  forty- 
first  year  of  the  twentieth  century?  Please.  Do 
not  answer.  No  minnbo-jumbo.  Do  not  give  me 
that  guff  about  how  anything  can  happen  any- 
where. You  and  your  kind  only  know  words. 
You  do  not  even  yei  know  what  it  is  to  wait.  I 
had  a  long  wait.  While  she  said  she  was  looking 
I  had  a  long  lonely  wait,  a  patient  reasonable 
man.  Professor,  and  after  a  long  long  while  she 
c.une  back  on  an  '  said  [-am-sorrreeee  she  said. 
but-that-party-is-not-listed.  Do  you  know  what  I 
told  that  young  lady?  For  her  r.ake  I  say  she  is 
young.  I  said  My  name  is  Stephen  A.  Gahagan 
lure  on  his  paid-up  telephone  who  wants  to  talk 
to  Mr.  Morrisey,  thirty-five,  so  stop  all  this  funny 


business  and  connect  him  right  on  with  me. 
Then  another  dame  got  on  and  said  she  was  the 
supervisor  and  what  did  I  want  and  I  told  her 
anil  for  another  long  time  there  was  nothing  on 
the  wire  but  my  own  breathing  and  then  she 
came  back  on  and  said  there  was  nothing  nobody 
could  do  for  me.  Nobody.  Nobody.  Nobodv. 
Then  she  hung  up  on  me."  He  snapped  his 
fingers:  "Just  like  that." 

He  stood  still,  hands  on  his  hips,  feet  apart, 
head  down— the  tough  pose  of  the  short  little 
man  beaten.  Around  him  and  his  silence,  silence 
grew.  The  silence  began  to  fill  the  room.  It  went 
through  the  house  as  incense  on  a  hot  night  goes 
through  a  church. 

AT  FIRST  the  silence  had  surprised 
Michael.  He  had  not  seen  it  coming.  He 
had  taken  too  long  to  realize  that  the  telling  was 
over,  the  story  told,  the  evidence  in.  No  ques- 
tions, your  Honor.  Hoo-haa.  But  where  was  the 
moral.  Mr.  Actor-man,  the  message,  the  appeal, 
the  final   plea?    Ora   pro  nobis!    Say   something. 

"What  do  you  want  to  dor"  Michael  asked 
him.  son\   as  he  said  it  that  he  had  spoken. 

For  the  question  seemed  to  make  his  father 
freeze.  It  made  him  seem  rigid,  numb.  He  shook 
himself  free  and  shouted  with  little  sound  com- 
ing out  of  his  wide  open  mouth,  as  if  clawing  his 
breath,  his  way,  out  of  an  awful  dream.  "Do!"  he 
shrieked,  strangling.  "What  the  hell  can  I  do! 
That  thing  there,"  he  choked,  lashing  one  hand 
at  the  telephone,  "is  a  fraud!  It  works  for  every- 
body but  me!"  Gradually  his  voice  came  back  on 
full.  "Win  Johnny  must  have  a  phone!  I  have 
one  and  I  want  to  talk  to  him!  Isn't  that  what 
they're  for!  Do!  What  do  I  want  to  do!  I'll  tell 
you  all  right.  I'll  tell  you  what  I  want  to  do. 
I  want  to  rip  that  friggin  thing  out  b\  its  roots!" 

The  words  made  Michael's  mother  catch  back 
her  breath.  The  sound  caused  them  to  turn. 
His  father  turned  back.  She  curled  her  upper 
lip  at  him.  Michael  turned  back,  too.  His  father 
sat  on  the  piano  stool  with  one  foot  on  his  knee 
rubbing  the  ankle  and  cranking  around  the  toes. 
For  a  while  no  one  said  anything. 

Then  she  spoke  up  in  a  cheery  tone:  "  \11 
right!  Now  it's  all.  all  right!"  she  said.  "Fine." 
she  said,  clapping  her  hands. 

No  one  else  did  anything.  She  stared  at 
Michael. 

"Fine."  she  said  happily.  "Everything's  fine. 
Everybody   understands." 

Nothing. 

She  glared  al  Michael.  At  last  he  glanced  at 
her.  She  laughed.   "And  as  the  donke)  said  when 
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he  fell  in  his  stall,"  she  cheerfully  said,  "I  guess 
I'll  hit  the  hay."  She  wagged  her  head  hard  at 
Michael. 

Michael  nodded  back  and  got  ready  to  recite 
the  old  story  his  father  had  taught  him  long  ago. 
It  always  eased  things.  "Let  me  sit  clown  for  a 
minute,"  he  began,  "For  I  have  a  stone  in  me 
shoe." 

His  father  did  not  even  look  his  way. 

Michael  hesitated.  He  began  again:  "Let  me—" 
He  stopped.   No  one  spoke. 

Finally  his  father  broke  it  open:  "Yes,"  he 
finally  said.  "I  know.  You  want  to  josh  me 
along,  I  suppose.  Is  that  the  right  word.  To 
what?  To  distract  me?  Is  that  the  right  word, 
the  accurate  word?  The  accurate  word  is  so  im- 
portant, you  always  say." 

Michael  raised  his  right  hand  like  an  Indian. 

His  father  went  on:  "You  want  me  distracted 
by  that  sad  old  song,"  he  said  tonelessly.  "Well, 
please  do  not  try.  Not  this  time.  What  good  does 
talk  do?" 

Michael  opened  his  mouth. 

"Oh  I  know,"  his  father  said.  "I  am  not  that 
dumb.  I  know  I  am  listened  to  only  because  I 
make  so  much  noise.  There  is  nothing  else  you 
can  do.  What  can  yon  do?  You?  Next  year  you 
leave  us,  you  go  away  to  College.  College.  Maybe 
then.  But  until  then.  I  speak,  I  talk,  I  jabber. 
Ho.    I  know.   So  much.    So  much.   Why?  Why?" 

Michael  had  brought  down  his  hand;  now  he 
closed  his  mouth. 

"Because,"  his  father  said,  "there  is  nothing 
else  I  can  do.  I.  I.  Do.  'What  do  you  want  to 
do?'  you  said.    And  that  was  a  good  question. 
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Not  'Do  this'  or  'Do  not  do.'  So  1  have  talked  to 
you.  1  have  talked  to  you  since  you  were  \n\ 
small.  I  bet  you  don't  remember.  You  came  into 
the  room  with  a  big  hat  on  and  tried  to  cheer 
me  up.  You  recited  the  whole  poem  nobody  ever 
knew  vou'il  learned.  'Let  me  sit  down  for  n 
minute,'  you  said,  and  then  the  whole  poem. 
What  a  surprise.   Whit  were  you?   Six,  then?" 

Michael  slowl)  nodded.  Yes. 

"I  never  taught  anything  like  that  to  your  two 
brothers.  They  knew  about  words,  I  guess.  Thev 
did  something  instead.  Even  if  it  was  to  leave 
home.  I  hope  they  are  not  hurt  in  this  war.  I 
never  tried  to  talk  to  your  sisters.  But  I  almost 
thought  for  sure  I  would  talk  to  that  other 
one,  to  splendid  old  Kevin.  He  never  missed  a 
trick  and  he  cared  about  everything  and  he  was 
very  quiet  and  polite  and  a  little  nuts.  But  you 
did    not   know   him,   did   you?" 

A  chorus  of  recognitions  sang  through 
Michael's  head  and  each  one  said:  Oh  yes,  oh 
yes,  yes,  yes,  I  knew  him  honored  and  loved  him 
my  beautiful  beautiful  brother.  He  shook  his 
head.  No. 

"How  old  was  he,"  his  father  asked  the  ceiling, 
"when  he  died?    Six,  then?" 

Michael  nodded.  Yes.  Before  the  age  of  rea- 
son. An  angel  now  in  Limbo.  Ora  pro— 
Michael's  mother  made  a  terrible  sound.  He 
would  not  look  at  her. 

"And  how  old  were  you?"  his  father  asked  him. 
"Four?" 

Michael  nodded  once  more. 

"Well,"  his  father  said.  He  would  not  look  at 
her,  either.  He  lighted  a  cigarette.  "Well,"  he 
said.  He  put  the  cigarette  down.  "Two  holes  in 
the  ground,"  he  said.  He  stood  up.  "So  all  I 
could  ever  do  after  a  while  was  to  talk.  talk. 
And  tonight  I  could  not  even  do  tlmt  on  the 
marvelous  modern  telephone.  And  there  is  noth- 
ing you  can  do  either.  But  I  am  glad  that  you 
mean  well.  And  you  are  a  good  boy." 

HE  REACHED  for  his  beer.  The  glass 
was  empty.  But  he  did  not  see.  He  had 
closed  his  eyes.  He  raised  it  slowly  and  slowly 
brought  it  up  to  his  mouth  and  slowly  tilted  it 
back  on  his  lips  and  then  he  opened  his  eyes 
when  nothing  happened  and  saw  that  it  was  dry. 
He  dropped  his  arm  slowly  and  took  his  time 
walking  out  of  the  parlor  through  the  dining- 
room  into  the  kitchen  around  the  corner  out  of 
sight.  Michael  and  his  mother  listened  to  the 
familiar  sounds  as  he  got  out  a  cold  bottle  of  beer 
and  opened  it  and  poured. 

"Alary  and  Joseph!"   she   hissed  at   Michael. 
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"You  certainlv  took  your  sweet  time." 

Michael  looked  at  her. 

"All  right,"  she  said,  looking  away.  "I  can 
handle  him  now." 

HI  S  father  came  back  from  the  kitchen  into 
the  dining-room  and  over  to  the  china 
closet  with  the  curved  glass  door  anil  the  paper 
doilies  under  the  plates  and  saucers  and  the 
cut-glass  bowls.  On  top  of  the  closet  sat  a  silver- 
plated  sailing  ship  under  full  silver-plated  sail 
and  in  its  round  side  was  an  electric  clock,  which 
he  observed.  He  put  his  beer  down  and  took  out 
his  flat  watch,  which  he  wound,  muttering,  shak- 
ing his  head.  He  picked  up  his  beer  again  and 
walked  out  of  the  dining-room  into  the  parlor 
over  to  the  piano  stool  under  which  were  his 
shoes  and  garters  and  socks.  He  put  his  beer 
down  again  on  the  simplified  classics  and  picked 
up  his  socks  and  tucked  one  into  each  shoe  and 
held  both  shoes  by  the  heels  in  one  hand  and 
picked  up  his  beer  with  the  other  and  he  turned 
and  gave  one  last  look  at  the  undisturbed  tele- 
phone.   Michael  spoke  to  him. 

Michael  said:  "Go  ahead." 

"What?"  his   father  said. 

"Rip  it  out,"  Michael   said. 

"What?"  his  father  said. 

But  she  at  once  understood:  "Oh,  no,"  she 
said. 

"Sure,"  Michael  said. 

Then  his  father  understood.  He  put  clown  the 
beer,  dropped  his  shoes,  and  in  two  wide  strides 
got  to  the  phone.  He  clamped  his  hands  on  it, 
lifted,   and   pulled.     Nothing   happened. 

"Here,"  Michael  said,  moving  to  him. 

"Oh   no-no,"  she  said. 

"Pull!"  Michael  said.  And  an  instant  before 
his  father  pulled.  Michael  tore  the  wire  from  its 
black  wall-box  and  turned  to  unwind  the  wire 
from  his  hands  to  see  his  father  totter  backwards 
into  the  center  of  the  room  clutching  the  tele- 
phone to  his  big  belly.  He  got  his  balance  back, 
pivoted,  and  strode  to  the  front  door.  When  his 
hand  touched  the  knob,  he  stopped. 

Michael's  mother  moaned:  "Merciful  heaven! 
Two  of  them!" 

His  father  had  not  heard.  He  was  occupied. 
He  was  held  bv  the  hand  holding  the  phone 
which  he  now  held  high,  glancing  down  along 
the  loose  wire  to  its  ragged  end  which  hatch 
brushed  back  and  forth  along  the  floor.  He 
stared  again  at  the  instrument  in  his  hand.  He 
seemed  surprised  to  see  it  there.  He  turned  and 
walked  to  the  middle  of  the  loom  carrying  it 
carefully  so  it   would    not   break  and   carefully 


placed  it  in  the  center  of  the  floor.  Then  he 
went  back  to  the  piano  for  his  shoes  and  so<  ks 
and  beer  and  turned  around  and  headed  straight 
at  Michael,  his  eves  narrow  and  the  bones  in  his 
face  working.  When  he  got  quite  near  he  peered 
closely  into  Michael's  face,  piercing,  intent,  .is  il 
it  were  an  enemy  map.  He  squinted  at  him.  He 
scowled. 

Michael  thoughtfully  looked  into  his  father's 
face,  wondering:  Wh\  can  I  onl\  see  one  eve  at 
a  time?    How  many  of  mine  does  he  see? 

His  father  stopped  staring  at  him  and  walked 
around  him  to  the  stairs.  s.i\ing  as  he  tramped 
up  into  the  darkness:  "I  sleep  to  work  to  pav  for 
everything  around   here." 

Michael  waited  for  him  to  slam  the  big  bed- 
room door  and  rattle  the  whole  house.  But  he 
could  hardly  hear  it  close.  Nothing  budged.  He 
waited  for  a  short  time,  then  he  knelt  and  flicked 
his  fingers  across  the  torn  wire  drooping  from  the 
wall.  Nothing.  It  was  made  up  of  three  small 
wires  and  thev  were  all  bright,  different  colors: 
red  and  dark  green  and  light  blue.  He  wondered 
if  anyone  else  knew.  He  wondered  if  a  light  or 
something  was  buzzing  in  an  office  somewhere, 
telling. 

His  mother  knelt  beside  him.  "Will  thev  take- 
it  away  from  us?"  she  whispered. 

"I  can  tape  it  up  again."  lie  said.   "Go  to  bed." 

"What  on  earth."  she  hissed,  "ever  made  you 
do   a   thing   like    that?" 

He  waddled  around  on  his  knees  until  he  faced 
the  telephone  a  few  feet  away  in  the  center  of  the 
floor.  She  turned  around  on  her  knees,  too. 
They  heard  Grace  creeping  down  the  stairs  be- 
hind  them. 

"What's  going  on,  kiddies?"  Grace  whispered. 
"Stations  of  the  Cross"-" 

She  wrapped  her  nightgown  around  behind  her 
knees  and  knelt  with  them  in  their  tight  semi- 
circle. Then  she  saw  the  telephone.  "Oh."  she 
whispered,  "that's   just   great." 

"He's  crazy,  too,"  his  mother  whispered, 
nodding  at  him. 

"No,  I'm  not."  Michael  said. 

"Well,"  Grace  said,  "the  old  man  sure  as  hell 
is." 

"Grace!"  her  mother  said,  "don't  you  ever  let 
me  hear—" 

"Well,"  Grace  said,  gently  hugging  her  mother, 
"the  old  man  sure  is." 

"No,"  Michael  said,  "he's  not.  either." 

"You  both  are."  his  sister  said,  looking  beyond 
her  mother  at  him.    "Everybod)   is." 

Maybe,"  Michael  replied,  gratefully,  indebted 
to  her.   "Maybe.   But  he  isn't." 
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ERNEST    HUNTER    WRIGHT 


Ridding  the 
Roads  of  the 
Murderous  4  % 


Americans  have  (en   favorite   ways   of  killing 

themselves  (and  each  other)  on  the 

highways.    One  of  us  idiots  suggests  how 

we  can  cut  the  nonsense  .  .  .  and  the  mayhem. 

IN  THE  coining  quarter  of  a  century  we  are 
going  to  kill  a  million  people  on  .American 
roads,  and  every  year  we  are  going  to  maim  a 
million  others. 

That  is  the  minimum.  It  is  what  will  happen 
if  there  are  no  more  cars  and  drivers  on  the  roads 
than  now.  But  these  are  increasing,  and  the 
death  rate  steadily  goes  up  a  little  taster  than 
the  number  of  the  cars  and  drivers.  It  is  the 
price  we  pay  lor  driving. 

We  do  not  have  to  pay  it.  We  can  cut  the 
price  to  a  half,  or  a  quarter,  perhaps  a  tenth, 
if  only  we  do  not  willfully  drive  into  accidents— 
if  we  do  not  drive  as  if  we  thought  we  were  the 
only  idiots  on  the  road.  I  mean  those  last  words 
literally,  and  I  am  going  to  come  hack  to  them. 

Here  are  our  ten  favorite  ways  of  killing  our- 
selves—our  commonest  misdeeds  on  the  highway. 
In  a  moment  I  am  going  to  propose  a  plan— it 
seems  to  me  the  only  plan— to  stop  them. 

(1)  One  of  the  commonest  errors  is  pulling  out 
from  the  curb,  or  entering  a  highioay  from  a 
side  road,  without  due  regard  to  oncoming  tars. 

In  rare  cases  the  driver  does  not  even  look  to 
see  what  may  be  coming.  Fat  oftener  he  sees  it 
well  enough,  but  just  pushes  ahead  and  trusts 
the  other  man  to  step  on  his  brake,  more  or  less 


suddenly  and  thus  run  into  danger  from  the 
man  behind  him.  In  any  hundred  miles  of 
average  traffi<  you  m.i\  have  t"  puss  your  brake 
ten  times  foi  this  reason.  You  are  needlessly 
called  on  to  prevent  ten  accidents  per  hundred 
miles. 

An  even  worse  variant  occurs  when  a  driver  in 
fas)  traffic  starts  to  pass  a  car  in  front,  without 
making  sure  that  no  cat  is  coming  on  behind, 
intent    on    passing   him   first. 

(2)  Quite  us  common  is  the  bad  error  of 
hugging  the  cur  in  front. 

Every  day  in  summer  I  drive  clown  a  steep, 
winding  mountain  road.  For  about  two  miles 
there  is  no  passing.  The  legal  speed  is  forty,  and 
I  seldom  get  much  above  it  or  below  it.  But 
almost  ever)  day,  although  the  traffic  is  not 
heavy,  someone  pulls  up  so  close  behind  me 
that  if  I  had  to  stop  instantly,  as  for  a  child  or 
deer,  he  would  have  to  go  into  the  ditch  to  miss 
me.  Why?  So  that,  when  he  finally  reaches  a 
place  where  he  can  pass  me,  he  will  have  a  few 
feet  less  to  spurt.  How  much  of  his  precious  life- 
time will  that  save  him?  Maybe  two  seconds,  or  less 
than  one  forty-thousandth  of  a  day.  Just  for  that 
he  has  been  risking  our  necks  for  a  mile  or  so. 

(3)  Speeding  is  undoubtedly  the  deadliest 
error,  but  it  needs  defining. 

The  other  clay  a  police  car  shot  past  me  ar. 
about  150  miles  an  hour,  and  I  did  not  even 
crunch  my  toes.  But  a  month  ago,  a  cheerful 
youth  came  toward  me  at  about  forty  miles  an 
hour  round  a  curve  so  sharp  that  it  threw  him 
clear  over  into  my  lane.  Luckily  there  was  about 
a  hundred  yards  between  us.  If  it  had  been 
twenty,  I  should  doubtless  not  be  writing  now. 

The  proper  speed  depends  much  on  time, 
place,  and  circumstance.  But  other  things  being 
equal— and  this  means  a  good  many  other  things- 
sixty  miles  ati  hour  may  easily  be  safer  at  one 
time  and  place  than  twenty  at  another. 

Unless  you  slow  up  after  dark,  for  instance, 
you  are  exactly  four  times  as  liable  to  accident 
as  in  the  daytime,  and  the  accident  is  likeh  to 
be  worse.  Any  rate  of  travel  that  is  dangerous 
on  rough  roads,  around  curves,  past  blind  en- 
trances, in  fog  or  rain  or  snow,  on  slippery  sur- 
faces, or  in  any  other  adverse  circumstances  is 
speeding.  The  good  rule  is  to  drive  at  the  legal 
speed  when  all  things  are  propitious,  but  to  slow 
down  as  much  as  necessary  when  anything  is  not 
so— and  in  extremes  to  stop  and  live  to  drive 
another  clay. 

I  may  add  that  most  drivers  do  go  a  bit  too 
fast,  though  no  great  percentage  of  them  try  to 
outstrip  the  wind.   I  have  just  tested  this.    I  kept 
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count  for  ten  miles  on  .1  fairl)  active  suburban 
highway.  The  legal  speed  was  forty,  and  I  drove 
at  a  stead)  forty-three.    In  ten  miles  thirty-nine 

cars  passed  me,  while  I  passed  onh    loin. 

(4)  Bx  official  count,  the  second  deadliest 
driver  is  the  man  -who  is  infatuated  with  the 
left   traffic    lane. 

Why  he  hugs  it  so  lovingly  is  a  mystery.  He 
ought  to  be  uncomfortable  with  all  sorts  of 
things  passing  on  his  right,  or  with  someone 
behind  him  blasting  awa\  with  a  horn  to  urge 
him  over  to  that  side.  Yet  we  often  see  drivers 
who  are  so  partial  to  the  left  lane  that  no  horn 
can  persuade  them  to  leave  it.  I  once  saw  and 
heard  Mayor  La  Guardia's  chauffeur  tooting  for 
nearly  half  a  mile  to  get  the  man  in  front  to  let 
him  pass.  Failing,  he  finalh  passed  on  the  right— 
with  some  danger  and  against  the  law. 

(i)  About  as  bad  is  the  driver  who  cannot  keep 
to   any    lane. 

It  is  one  thing  to  move  over  to  the  left  a  mo- 
ment, with  due  caution  and  proper  signals,  in 
order  to  p.iss  .1  car.  It  is  quite  another  to  keep 
weaving  into  the  left  lane  and  back  for  mile  after 
mile:  passing  everything  on  the  road  must  mean 
that  you  are  in  a  terrible  hurry.  Worse  vet  are 
those  drivers  who  are  given  to  shifting  from  one 
lane  to  another  even  when  the)  are  passing 
nothing  and  when  the  road  is  all  clear— or  when 
the)  think  it  is.  for  this  kind  ol  driver  is  not 
likely  to  pay  much  attention  to  his  minor. 

I  cannot  resist  an  extreme  instance.  On  her 
way  to  Philadelphia  a  deai  lady  ol  my  acquaint- 
ance was  stopped  and  charged  with  drunken 
driving.  She  was  a  teetotaler,  but  the  policeman 
could  think  of  no  other  wax  to  explain  her 
wobbling. 

(6)  Many  drivers  will  .sax  that  failure  to  signal, 
or  to  signal  right,  is  the  commonest  o\  all  errors. 

This  is  less  frequent  now  that  we  have  direc- 
tional lights.  Yet  we  all  know  how  often  a  car 
that  is  going  to  turn  or  stop  eithei  gives  no 
signal,  or  gives  it  too  late,  or  gives  the  wrong  one. 
or  keeps  the  signal  going  after  the  turn  is  made, 
sometimes  lor  miles.  Most  state  laws  tell  you  to 
give  a  signal  at  least  one  hundred  feet  before 
you  are  to  turn  01  stop.  It  is  just  as  well  to 
lengthen  that  a  hit.  (And,  madam,  I  ma)  sa) 
that  hall  an  average  cit)  block  will  lie  about 
right.  I  mention  it  because  no  woman  in  m\ 
circle,  Cod  bless  her.  has  an)  notion  what  one 
hundred  feet   is.    Another  mystery.) 

One  day  last  week  I  wanted  to  cross  Broadwa) 
on  foot  at  an  uptown  corner.  I  had  the  light 
with  me.  but  of  course  I  looked  back  over  my 
shoulder  to  see  if  an)  cars  were  signaling  a  turn 


You  Mean   They  Don't  Dig  It? 

DALLAS.  Nov.  7.  1959  \P  :  Six  boys, 
seventeen  and  eighteen  years  old.  were 
under  arrest  today,  accused  "I  desecrat- 
ing .1   grave   lor  "kicks." 

Detective  Lt.  Earl  Potts  said  two 
admitted  opening  ,i  grave  after  .1  night 
of  drinking  beer.  Bonis  of  a  seven-year- 
old  girl,  buried  in  1920  in  a  cemetery 
since  abandoned,  and  part  of  .1  casket 
were  strewn  about.  "You  adults  just 
don't  understand  our  juvenile  prob- 
lems," said  one  of  the  boys. 


across  m\  path.  Four  cars  swept  right  round  in 
front  of  me— which  was  illegal,  since  I  had  the 
right  of  way,  but  not  one  of  the  drivers  gave  a 
signal.  And  there  were  about  a  do/en  other  per- 
sons crossing  with  me.  An  extreme  instance  of  a 
very  prevalent  error. 

(7)  Double-parking  is  a  danger  as  ice//  as  a 
nuisance. 

Ever)  so  often,  from  the  street  below  my 
window,  there  arises  an  unceasing  clamor  from  a 
horn.  It  ma)  soon  he  taken  up  b\  another  horn, 
and  then  still  others,  until  the  orchestration  be- 
comes frightful.  This  ma)  go  on  l<>i  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.  Someone  has  left  a  car  parked  in 
such  a  wa\  that  some  other  car  cannot  get  out 
from  the  curb,  or  no  ear  can  get  through  the 
street. 

S  me  months  ago  1  was  driving  through  that 
same  street  when  a  big  truck  double-parked  had 
hit  me  barel)  room  enough  to  pass.  Five  leet 
ahead  of  me  a  woman  opened  a  cat -door  on  the 
wrong  side— against  the  law.  of  course— and 
stepped  out.    Thank  heaven  I  was  onh  creeping. 

The  law  that  governs  double-parking  is  simple. 
Never  do  it  except  lor  the  briel  period  needed 
to  unload  goods  or  passengers,  and  always  leave 
room  for  another  car  to  get  through.  Though 
mainl)  a  town  and  citv  problem,  this  can  be 
acute  even  in  the  smallest  village.  And  many 
drivers  do  not  know  that  they  should  never  stop 
on  any  road  even  for  a  moment— especially  on 
a  curve— even  il  they  sta)  in  the  car,  unless  the 
traffic  requires  it  or  a  policeman  or  stop  sign 
commands  it.  I  hat  is  the  law  in  most  places,  and 
the  rule  ol  reason  everywhere.  II  compelled  to 
stop,  one  must  drive  oil  the  road,  or  drive  on 
to   a    point   where    this    i-    possible. 

Yet  twice  in  three  hundred  yards,  last  summer, 
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a  man  stopped  ver)  shori  in  from  <>l  me,  without 
a  signal,  just  to  talk  to  someone  l>\  the  roadside. 
He  was  onl)  spreading  .1  piece  ol  gossip.  1  ma) 
add  that  he  swore  like  a  hyena  when  m\  wife 
gave  him  one  of  her  looks. 

How  often  have  you  seen  .1  driver  stop  and 
wonder  w  hie  h   wa\    to  go? 

(8)  In  most  places,  the  hue  giving  you  the 
>ight  of  way  nt  mi  intersection  is  nil  hut  n  dead 
letter. 

I  have  often  seen  something  like  litis  in 
manuals  foi  drivers:  "It  you  are  on  the  right 
when  turning  at  an  intersection,  you  have  the 
right  of  way,  but  onl)  at  your  peril  will  you  in- 
sist on  it."  Ever)  driver  must  know  that  only 
too  well.  Vhnost  an)  driver,  light  or  left,  jnsi 
luh's  ahead  if  he  thinks  he  can  make  it.  It  can 
hi-  too  had  il  both  drivers  think  so.  But  in  most 
places  ii  is  a  rare  policeman  who  would  now  stop 
a  driver  on  the  left  because  he  went  first. 

THE     ONLY     DAMN     FOOL 

ALL  the  errors  I  have  listed  so  far  are 
specific.  The  two  below  are  more  general. 
They  relet  to  states  ol  mind  and  body  that  make 
an)  of  the  preceding  errors,  and  all  others,  far 
more  likely  to  occur. 

(9)  I  often  ask  a  cab  driver,  "What  is  the 
commonest  error  you  see  in  driving?"  Frequently 
he  will  answer:  "Losing  your  temper!" 

And  he  may  add  something  like  this:  "You 
take  the  nicest  guy  in  the  world  and  put  him  be- 
hind a  steering  wheel,  and  right  away  he's  got  it 
in   lor  everybody." 

If  it  isn't  quite  so  bad  as  that,  it  is  still  bad 
enough.  Two  pedestrians  brush  against  each 
other  on  the  street,  and  each  one  is  usually  full 
of  apology.  But  if  the  same  two  come  close  to 
scraping  fenders,  they  are  all  too  likely  to  start 
snarling.  Whv  the  moter  car  should  generate 
so  many  wranglers  may  be  a  question,  but  there 
is  no  doubt  about  the  fact.  The  gentlest  poet  I 
know  grew  into  a  sort  of  ruffian  at  the  wheel  of 
his  first  car,  and  adopted  a  whole  new  vocabu- 
lary. The  plain  truth  is  that  many  a  driver  acts 
like  a  foe  to  every  other  driver  on  the  road  and 
to  every  pedestrian  as  well. 

Any  driver  who  has  lost  his  head  obviously  is 
a  menace.  A  year  ago  a  certain  broker  on  my 
block  came  out  one  morning  in  a  rage.  He  had 
doubtless  had  a  family  fight.  He  backed  his  car 
wildly  across  the  street  and  up  on  the  sidewalk, 
crumpling  a  fender  and  upsetting  a  hydrant. 
Then  he  plunged  ahead  without  stopping  to 
survey  the  damage.    1  stood  wondering  whether 


he  would  get   to  Wall  Street,  01    jail,  or  the  next 
WOl  Id. 

We  know  on  good  authorit)  that  asperity,  or 
lack  of  courtesy,  is  the  main  cause  ol  about  half 
of  .ill  the  motoi  accidents,  whatevei  the  specific 
error  it  ma)   have  brought  about. 

(10)  Finally,  alcohol. 

Of  course  an)  specific  erroi  is  more  likely  to 
be  made  b)  drivers  who  have  been  tippling,  and 
in  proportion  to  their  intake.  We  have  the  exact 
figures,  Drivers  with  0.10  per  cent  of  alcohol  in 
their  blood  cause  five  times  as  many  deaths  and 
injuries  as  drivers  who  are  sober,  and  those  with 
0.15  per  cent  cause  fifty-five  times  as  many.  These 
are  the  hard  facts,  and  no  more  need  be  said 
about   them. 

It  may  be  that  my  list  is  not  a  perfect  one, 
though  I  have  taken  care  with  it  and  have  had 
expert  advice  at  every  point.  Anyone  may  add 
to  it.  There  are  scons  of  other  tides  of  the 
road  that  every  driver  ought  to  know.  Almost 
any  driver  will  tell  you  he  knows  them  all— but 
almost  no  driver  does. 

If  you  think  I  am  exaggerating,  try  a  little 
test  on  your  best  friend,  especially  if  your  best 
friend  is  yourself.  Ask  for  a  sketch  of  the  proper 
way  to  make  a  left  turn:  (1)  from  a  two-way 
road  into  a  two-way  road,  (2)  from  a  two- 
way  road  into  a  one-way  road,  (.3)  from  a  one-way 
road  into  a  two-way  road,  and  (4)  from  a  one- 
way road  into  a  one-way  road. 

The  main  cure  is  to  read  over  a  good  traffic 
manual  about  twenty  times. 

Whoever  makes  one  of  the  common  errors 
listed  above  is  assuming  that  he  is  the  only  damn 
fool  on  the  road.  If  he  plunges  past  a  blind 
intersection,  it  can  only  be  because  he  thinks  no 
driver  on  the  other  road  is  idiot  enough  to  do 
the  same  thing.  If  he  always  tries  to  beat  the 
other  fellow  to  it— whatever  "it"  may  be— it  must 
be  because  he  thinks  nobody  will  be  fool  enough 
to  try  to  beat  him.  Every  time  he  risks  an  ac- 
cident with  another  car  he  is  asking  someone 
else  to  save  him  from  it.  He  assumes  that  all 
other  drivers  are  better  than  he  is.  If  he  has 
never  thought  of  that,  it  is  lime  for  him  to  start. 


Scholar,  critic,  former  .summer  theatre  direc~ 
tor,  and  former  head  of  the  Department  of  English 
and  Comparative  Literature  at  Columbia,  Ernest. 
Hunter  Wright  has  written  about  Rousseau,  Shake- 
speare, and  the  discipline  of  Creel,  and  Latin,  about 
dreams,  ghosts,  telepathy,  and  the  unexplained  be- 
havior of  stones  skipping  on  water.  His  next  hook 
will  he  "What  Man  Has  Thought  of  Man"  but  this 
article  is  his  first  about  driving. 
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If  he  won't,  then  he  might  as  well  paste  a  placard 
on  his  humper:  "Here  I  come,  the  great  Ameri- 
can jackass." 

Mere  reminders  such  as  this  will  never  stop 
foolish  driving.  Some  people  may  mend  their 
ways— for  a  while— but  the  worst  offenders  will 
go  on  as  heedlessly  as  ever,  in  spite  of  all 
warnings. 

But   I   think  I  know  a   way   to  stop  them. 

In  any  hundred  miles  of  roadway  you  are 
Iikelv  to  see  several  feats  of  driving  dangerous 
enough  to  make  yon  gasp.  Mostly  these  are  not 
the  deeds  of  clumsy  drivers,  but  of  daredevils 
who  are  taking  reckless  chances. 

We  have  the  exact  figures  on  this  point.  A 
careful  count  over  a  six-year  period  showed  that 
4  per  cent  of  the  drivers  caused  36  per  cent  of 
the  accidents.  The  remaining  til  per  cent  was 
caused  by  another  15  per  cent  of  all  drivers. 
The  other  81  per  cent  of  the  people  on  the  road 
went  without  accident. 

To  put  it  another  way,  more  than  a  third  of 
all  accidents  are  caused  by  one  driver  out  of 
every  twenty-five.  Most  of  that  deadly  4  per  cent 
can  fairly  be  described  as  show-ofis  or  daredevils. 

Now  a  daredevil  will  keep  on  taking  a  chance 
just  as  long  as  he  is  fairly  sure  he  will  not  be 
(aught  at  it.  We  can  never  put  enough  police- 
men on  the  roads  to  make  it  probable  that  they 
will  see  any  given  piece  of  dangerous  driving. 
So  I  can  think  of  only  one  thing  we  can  do.  The 
rest  of  us  can  turn  in  and  help  the  police. 

THE     TALENTED     WARDENS 

EACH  state  might  commission  a  number  of 
its  drivers  as  safety  wardens.  Thev  should 
be  numerous  enough  to  make  it  fairly  probable 
thai  any  reckless  Eeat  will  be  seen  by  one  of  them. 
Ol  course  thev  will  be  carefullv  chosen  and 
carefully  instructed.  Thev  will  be  good  drivers 
themselves.  The)  will  be  men  of  probity  and 
common  sense— that  rate  if  unpretentious  talent. 
The)  will  serve  without  pay,  like  the  fire  wardens 
ol  yesteryear. 

1  a<  h  of  them  will  carry  a  packet  of  report 
cards  and  stamped  envelopes,  addressed  to  a 
central  office  at  the  state  capital.  Whenever  he 
sees  a  piece  ol  reckless  driving,  he  will  write 
clown  the  number  of  the  offender's  license  plate 
on  one  ol  the  cauls,  with  a  briel  description  of 
the  offense,  add  the  number  of  his  own  com- 
mission, and  drop  his  report   in  the  mailbox. 

At  the  capital  it  might  he  as  well  to  do  nothing 
with  the  first  report  except  to  file  it.  But  when 
two  or  maybe   three  different   wardens   have  re- 


ported the  same  offender  on  different  occasions, 
a  regular  policeman  will  be  told  to  keep  an  eye 
on  him.  II  he  is  found  chiving  as  reported,  he 
will  soon  be  in  court,  and  he  and  the  community 
will  know  that  it  was  probabl)  no  accident  that  a 
traffic  officer  was  at  the  scene  of  his  misdeed. 

Soon  every  wild  driver  will  know  that  someone 
responsible  is  likely  to  see  him  when  he  breaks 
the  law,  and  that  before  long  it  will  be  a  man 
in  uniform.  Once  that  is  clear,  there  ought  to 
be  a  sharp  decline  in  recklessness. 

Is  there  any  argument  against  the  idea?  It 
would  not  cost  much— only  a  fraction  of  the  loss 
in  wreckage  on  the  roads  at  present.  A  few  clciks 
under  a  good  director  would  be  enough  at  the 
capital,  and  probably  no  more  policemen  would 
be  needed  than  we  have  now. 

But  it  smacks  too  much  of  espionage?  How- 
ever carefully  we  choose  our  wardens,  some  of 
them  may  want  to  gratify  personal  grudges? 
Well,  all  traffic  policing  is  espionage.  And  how 
could  a  warden  indulge  a  grudge?  If  the  driver 
he  reports  is  actually  no  offender,  he  will  never 
be  arrested— and  il  he  is.  he  ought  to  be  arrested 
anyway,  grudge  or  no  grudge. 

For  half  of  my  life  I  have  spent  my  summers 
in  a  mountain  colony  of  some  two  hundred  souls. 
The  toads  are  fairly  narrow,  and  often  steep  and 
winding.  There  may  be  two  or  three  poor  drivers 
among  us.  hut  no  reckless  or  inconsiderate  ones. 
But  about  every  third  year  some  stranger  arrives 
and  proceeds  to  make  the  roads  hideous  for  the 
summer.  Often  it  is  a  college  boy  driving  the 
inn  truck.  The  first  time  we  see  him  plunging 
round  a  curve  we  know  we  have  a  menace.  All 
summer  death  may  link  just  around  the  corner. 

We  talk  to  the  boy,  and  he  smiles  (perhaps) 
and  goes  on  plunging.  We  appeal  to  his  em- 
ployer,  with  little  better  luck.  Where  will  he 
get  another  boy  if  he  sacks  this  one?  He  is  woe- 
full)   shorthanded  as  it  is.  .  .  . 

The  scheme  I  am  proposing  could  bring  that 
bo)  into  line  and  restore  the  safet)  ol  us  all.  It 
is  true  that  even  now  any  one  of  us  could  go  to 
the  police  down  in  the  valley,  though  I  think  no 
one  his  ever  done  so.  It  would  he  quite  different 
if  one  or  two  of  us  had  taken  on  the  duty  of 
informing  the  traffic  authorit)  in  the  capital,  and 
if  the  local  police  then  received  instructions  from 
the   state. 

This  is  the'  hare  outline  of  my  proposal.  No 
doubt  it  could  be  improved,  in  detail,  after  a 
little  experience  with  it.  Then  we  might  find 
the  scheme  so  simple  and  so  salutary  as  to  make 
us  wonder  whv  we  did  not  adopt  it  long  ago.  If 
it  does  not  work,  what  on  earth  will? 
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DOM   MORAES 


A  Curious  Conversation 


with  the  Dalai  Lama 


Shy  and  remote  to  most  visitors,  he  suddenly 

became  boyish  and  outspoken — and  playful — when  a 

young  poet  recently    visited  him   in   Delhi. 


WHEN  the  Dalai  Lama  came  to  Delhi  a 
few  months  after  his  flight  from  Tibet, 
he  stayed  in  Hyderabad  House,  surrounded  by  se- 
curity officers,  . mil  the  local  drawing-rooms 
quivered  with  the  latest  news  on  him.  A  man 
who  had  seen  him  soon  alter  he  crossed  the 
border  into  India  asserted  that  there  was  a  halo 
round  his  head.  Vincent  Sheean  snorted  and 
said  belligerently,  "He's  a  child."  Marilyn 
Silverstone  ol  Life  thought  he  looked  a  nice  boy. 
1    went    to  see   him    the  day   after  his  arrival. 

It  was  raining  again.  In  the  gardens  of 
Hyderabad  House  the  lilac  hushes  dripped 
softly;  water  trickled  through  the  channels  of 
the  rockeries  and  overflowed  the  normally  arid 
bowls  ol  the  fountains.  The  great  house  which 
contained  the  Dalai  Lama  stood  patiently  in  the 
middle  distance,   being  rained  on. 

I  saw  all  this  from  outside,  through  the  great 
gates  guarded  by  Sikh  soldiers.  Several  tents  had 
been  pitched  on  the  grass  verge  of  the  road  to 
accommodate  them  and  the  security  officers.  A 
tingle  ol  bathed  wire  lay,  for  no  apparent  pur- 
pose, in  the  grass;  the  Sikhs  came  carefully 
round  it  as  the  car  drew  up  at  the  gate,  and 
iskccl    for  my  pass. 

"I   haven't  got  one." 

"Ha!"  one  of  them  said  triumphantly.  "Then 
you   cannot   enter." 

"I  have  an  appointment." 

"You  must  see  the  security  officer,"  the  Sikh 
s  iicl. 

So   I  climbed  gingerly  out  into   the  rain  and 


was  led  to  a  tent  where  a  sad  man  sal  with  a 
telephone  at  his  elbow.  He  picked  this  tele- 
phone up,  after  I  had  put  my  case  to  him,  and 
gloomily  asked  it  for  the  Private  Secretary.  In  a 
little  while  the  telephone  spoke  volubly  to  him. 
At  the  end  he  nodded  and  put  the  receiver  dis- 
tastefully back  on  the  hook. 

"You  are  expected.  The  Private  Secretary  will 
meet  you  in  the  entrance.  You  may  not  take 
your  car." 

I  went  back  with  the  soldier  who  had  brought 
me.  He  unlocked  the  gate  and  let  me  into  the 
grounds.  Then  he  trotted  behind  me,  extending 
a  small  black  umbrella  that  mushroomed  from 
his  fist  over  my  head.  A  second  soldier  followed 
carrying  the  fust  one's  rifle.  In  this  manner, 
somewhat  like  a  military  funeral,  we  passed  down 
the  puddled  driveway  into  the  great  portico. 

A  lama  in  brown  robes  stood  in  the  portico.  He 
was  tall  and  elderly,  and  kept  his  hands  in  his 
sleeves.  A  rosary  hung  out  ol  one  sleeve.  He 
said  without  pleasure,  in  English,  "I  am  the 
Private  Secretary.  Come  inside."  We  went  into 
the  entrance  hall.  Hyderabad  House  is  now  a 
state  guest  house,  but  it  was  formerly  the  Delhi 
palace  of  the  Nizam,  and  the  entrance  hall  is 
clearly  the  entrance  hall  of  a  palace:  a  huge 
domed  roof,  marble  (looting,  and  grubby  statues 
everywhere.  Several  groups  of  lamas,  some  in 
brown  robes,  some  in  black,  stood  talking  soltly 
under  the  dome,  that  filtered  a  submarine  light 
into  the  hall  beneath.  Their  rosaries  clicked 
softly.  The  Private  Secretary  deposited  me  on  a 
sola  and  went  swimming  awi\  from  me  with 
prodigious  strides,  his  robes  Moating  about  him. 
A  young  lama  approached  and  sat,  a  little  shyly, 
at  my  side. 

He  asked,  in  excellent  English,  if  I  had  come 
to  see  His  Holiness.  Yes,  I  said.  Was  I  a  journal- 
ist?    I   denied    this.     He   suddenly   laughed,   and 
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diook  a  finger  at  me:  "Ah,  I  see  it,  \<>u  are  a  poet. 
I  see  it  b\   your  hair." 

To  change  the  subject  I  asked  him  where  he 
had  learned  his  English.  He  had  been  to  school 
in  India,  he  said.  "Then  this  isn't  your  first 
visit?" 

"No,  indeed,  but  1  hope  it  will  be  the  last." 

"Why?"     He    shrugged    and    wouldn't    answer. 

1  asked  him  if  he  had  come  out  with  the  Dalai 
L.nna.  He  said  \es.  "That  was  a  terrible  trip, 
a  terrible  trip.   I  do  not  like  to  remember." 

At  this  point  the  Private  Secretary  came 
hurrying  back  with  a  harassed-looking  Indian 
official  and  a  slender  young  Sikkimese  in  a  btish- 
shirt.  The  lama  beside  me  vanished,  and  the  of- 
ficial sat  down  in  his  place  and  said  emphatically: 
"You  understand  that  the  condition  on  which 
this  audience  has  been  granted  is  that  you  should 
ask  no  political  questions?"  1  nodded.  "Please 
keep  to  that  condition.  Now.  there  are  certain 
other  things.  Do  not  touch  His  Holiness.  That 
is  sacrilege.  When  the  audience  is  terminated, 
do  not  turn  your  back  on  His  Holiness.  Leave 
the  room  backwards.  Also,  kindly  do  not  ask 
His   Holiness   rude  questions." 

"How  do  you  mean,  rude  questions?" 

"Do  not  ask  His  Holiness  if  he  believes  that 
he   is  a  god." 

"It  had  never  occurred  to  me  to  do  so,"  I  said. 

"Vei\  well."  He  beckoned  to  the  Sikkimese. 
"This  gentleman  is  your  interpreter.  Please 
remember  that  he  will  not  translate  political 
questions.    His  Holiness  will   now  receive  you." 

The  interpreter  led  me  out  of  the  entrance 
hall  through  a  carpeted  corridor  that  emerged 
on  a  square  courtyard.  This  courtyard  had  taken 
on  the  air  of  a  lamasery  already:  groups  of  lam. is 
stood  about  talking,  as  in  the  entrance  hall,  and 
two  or  three  sat  on  rugs  turning  prayer  wheels. 
The  drone  of  their  prayers  came  to  me  through 
the  rain-cooled  air.  The  interpreter  paused  at  a 
doorway  on  one  side  of  the  courtyard,  whisper- 
ing to  me.  "Pupate  yourself."  Then  he  turned 
into  the  loom,  and  f  followed. 

It  was  a  big  drawing-room,  hill  of  solas  and 
occasional  tables,  and  looking  over  the  garden. 


A  young  Indian  poet,  whose  first  book  of 
verse  teas  published  while  he  was  an  Oxford  under- 
graduate. Dom  Moraes  made  a  trip  home  after 
receiving  his  IS. A.  degree.  His  experiences,  includ- 
ing this  interview,  are  recorded  in  a  book  called 
''Gone  Away  '  which  Little.  Broun  will  bring  out 
this  fall.  He  is  the  son  of  Frank  Moraes,  the 
journalist. 


In  the  middle  ol  acres  ol  carpet  the  Dalai  Lama 
stood  smiling.  From  his  photographs  1  had  al- 
ways  got  the  impression  ol  somebody  with  an 
elongated  body  and  enormous  head;  I  was  sur- 
prised  to  find  him  actually  a  sturdy,  broad- 
shouldered,  tall  young  man.  He  had  clear  skin 
and  ios\  cheeks,  and  wore  black-rimmed  pince- 
nez,  slight!)  inappropriate-looking  on  the  young 
lace.  His  brown  robe  was  open  at  the  neck  to 
reveal  a  tan  shirt.  He  came  forward  and  gave 
me  an  extremeh  firm  handshake.  The  inter- 
preter Muttered  and  kept  trying  to  entice  us  to 
various  solas.  Finalh  the  Dalai  Lama  chose  one 
by  the  window,  pointed  firmh  to  it.  ami  turned 
to  me,  smiling.  He  gestured  and  said  in  English, 
"Please  sit." 


THE     QUESTIONING 

IT  WAS  an  enormous  sofa.  I  sank  into  it 
with  trepidation.  The  Dalai  Lama  sat  beside 
me  and  the  interpreter  drew  up  a  chair  lacing  us. 
The  Dalai  Lama  crossed  his  legs  composedly, 
revealing  under  the  robe  brown  brogues  and  a 
pair  of  red  socks  with  yellow  stripes.  He  spoke 
first.  His  voice  was  deep  and  ileal,  and  he  spoke 
lather  fast,  giving  an  impression  of  tremendous 
eagerness.  He  spoke  in  Tibetan,  but  looked  at 
me  all  the  while  with  brown  intelligent  eyes. 

"His  Holiness  would  much  like  to  read  some 
of  your  poetries,"  said  the  interpreter.  "Is  it 
possible  tor  you  to  send  him  some  poetries"-" 

"Yes,  certainly.  Has  His  Holiness  read  a  great 
deal  of  literature  then,  apart  from  Tibetan 
literature?" 

This  was  translated,  and  the  Dalai  Lama 
shook  his  head  emphatically,  the  corners  ol  his 
mouth  turned  down  in  a  charming  ruelul  smile. 
I  felt  this  was  an  answer,  and  was  surprised  when 
the  interpreter  began,  rather  hurriedly,  to  trans- 
late. "His  Holiness  is  familiar  with  all  the  litera- 
tures ol   the  world." 

I  asked,  ignoring  this  fatuity,  "Is  there  any 
secular  literature  in  Tibet?  The  recent  rex  oh, 
for  instance,  did  that  produce  an)  literature?" 

The  interpreter  translated  this.  He  addressed 
the  Dalai  Lama  as  "Kundun,"  his  usual  Tibetan 
title,  which  means  "Presence."  As  he  ended  each 
sentence  he  sketched  a  little  obeisance  with  hand 
and  head.  Kundun  thought  carefully,  and  then 
answered. 

"His  Holiness  s.i\s  that  he  does  not  know  of 
any  literature,  but  there  ma\  be  some.  The 
difficulty  about  finding  out  would  be  thai  such 
literature  manuscripts  will  be  in  Tibet  and  not 
India." 
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"If  they  could  be  found  I  would  like  to  n\ 
and  translate  them,  if  I  lis  Holiness  feels  thai 
their  publication  in  the  Wes(  would  help  the 
Tibetan   cause." 

The  Dalai  Lama  nodded  when  (his  was  trans- 
lated, and  smiled  with  his  vivid  smile.  He 
leaned  forward,  tapped  me  on  the  knee,  and 
said  something.  "His  Holiness  thanks  you  for 
your  interest  in  the  Tibetan  people.  He  hopes 
to  be  able  to  send  some  of  the  young  men  of 
his  people  to  your  university,  to  Oxford,  and  to 
other  Western  universities.  He  will  see  if  he  is 
able  to  afford,  and  if  possible  he  will  send." 

"Does  his  Holiness  not  feel  thai  young  men 
brought  up  in  an  exclusively  Eastern  society  in 
Tibet  may  have  difficulty  in  the  West?" 

The  Dalai  Lama  surprisingly  began  to  answer 
this  before  it  was  translated.  He  shook  his  head 
emphatically  at  the  start,  then  went  on,  talking 
quickly  with  many  gestures  of  one  long,  capable 
hand,  and  occasionally  reaching  over  to  tap  me 
on  the  knee.  He  smiled  all  the  while,  but  usually 
a  little  wryly,  the  corners  of  his  mouth  turned 
down;  it  was  only  when  he  was  genuinely  amused 
or  interested  that  the  corners  of  the  mouth  lifted, 
the  cheeks  got  pinker,  and  the  eyes  gleamed. 
Now  he  was  explaining  something  unpleasant, 
and   the  smile  was  down-turned. 

"His  Holiness  say  that  the  Chinese  have  al- 
ready altered  the  structure  of  Tibetan  society 
and  introduced  Western  things.  They  have  done 
this  by  force  and  brutality  but  they  have  altered 
Tibet  in  a  way  that  has  made  it  impossible  for 
Tibetans  to  return  entirely  to  their  old  system. 
Tibet  will  have  to  turn  more  and  more  to  the 
West." 

I  recalled  the  Dalai  Lama's  flight  from  Lhasa. 
"When  his  Holiness  left  the  Potala.  we  were 
told  there  was  a  great  dust  storm  that  prevented 
the  Chinese  from  seeing  him.  Some  people  have 
suggested  that  this  dust  storm  was  sent  by  Provi- 
dence.   Does  His  Holiness  agree?" 

His  Holiness  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  said 
something. 

"Kundun  says  that  there  are  many  dust  storms 
in  Tibet  at  that  season." 

I  laughed  at  this.  The  Dalai  Lama  laughed 
too  and  again  tapped  me  gently  on  the  knee. 
"How  did  His  Holiness  feel  during  the  flight?" 

This  was  answered  briefly:  "Nervous." 

"Can  His  Holiness  remember  his  childhood 
before  he  was  chosen  as  Lama?" 

The  Dalai  Lama  nodded. 

"Does  he  have  any  clear  memories  of  it?  Did 
he  feel  any  different  from  other  children?" 

The  Dalai   Lama  looked   thoughtful  at  this. 


The  long  hands  moved  is  though  sketching  a 
childhood   in   the  air.    Hut   he  shook   his  head. 

"His  Holiness  has  no  particular  memory  of 
that  part  of  his  life.  He  cannol  tell  if  he  felt 
any  different  from  other  children,  because  he  had 
no  standards  of  comparison.  Bui  his  mother  al- 
ways siid  that  he  was  the  noisiest  child  she  had 
ever  seen." 

The  Dalai  Lama  watched  me  closely  through- 
out the  translation.  When  the  interpreter 
reached  the  last  sentence,  an  expectant  gleam 
came  into  his  eyes:  and  when  I  laughed  he  joined 
delightedly  in  the  laughter.  He  leaned  forward 
and  said  something  to  the  interpreter. 

"Kundun  asks  if  you  have  any  more  questions." 

"Not  if  he  doesn't   want  any  more." 

The  Dalai  Lama  looked  pleased  when  this  was 
translated.  He  smiled,  rubbed  his  hands  to- 
gether boyishly,  and  spoke  again  to  the  inter- 
preter. 

"His  Holiness  says  it  is  good  that  you  have 
no  more  questions  because  now  you  can  both 
talk  properly.  He  says  he  is  sorry  he  does  not 
speak  English,  he  is  learning,  but  as  yet  he  can- 
not speak  it  well.  He  asks  you  what  you  studied 
at  Oxford." 

I  said  Literature.  The  Dalai  Lama  nodded. 
The  next  question  was  about  the  methods  of 
instruction.  I  explained  the  tutorial  system. 
Again  he  nodded. 

"Kundun  thinks  this  is  a  good  method.  He 
asks  you  to  describe  the  life  in  Oxford." 

THE     NERVOUS     INTERPRETER 

SO  I  found  myself  explaining  scouts,  land- 
ladies, the  importance  of  the  pub,  the  bicy- 
cle, and  the  river.  The  Dalai  Lama  listened  to  all 
this  closely,  occasionally  stopping  me  to  put  in 
various  questions:  What  was  a  punt?  What 
academic  dress  did  people  wear?  Why  were  col- 
leges locked  at  midnight?  Finally  he  made  a 
quick  switch  of  topic. 

"Kundun  wishes  to  know  how  many  countries 
you  have  been  in?" 

And,  after  I  had  given  him  a  list,  "How  many 
languages  can  you  speak?"  As  this  was  trans- 
lated the  Dalai  Lama  leaned  across  to  me  and 
interjected    inquiringly:    "Spanish?" 

I  shook  my  head.  "French,  Italian,  a  little 
German,   a   little  Greek." 

The  Dalai  Lama,  seeming  disappointed,  asked 
again,  "Spanish— no?" 

"Tell  his  Holiness  I  can't  speak  Spanish.  Why 
is  he  so  interested  in  Spanish?" 

"He  has  seen  a  book  of  pictures  about  Spain. 
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1 1  seems  to  him  a  ver)  beautiful  country.  He 
wishes  that  he  could  visit  Oxford  and  travel  to 
European  countries,  especially  to  Spain." 

"Does  he  plan  to  travel  a  lot?" 

The  Dalai  Lama  for  the  first  time  looked  sad. 
His  hands  lay  inert  in  his  lap  as  he  spoke. 
"Kundun  says  that  he  cannot  be  interested  in 
travel  except  insofar  as  it  will  help  his  country. 
He  may  visit  some  of  the  Buddhist  countries,  and 
if  the  Tibetan  case  is  brought  before  the  UN  he 
ma)  go  to  America,  but  he  will  always  make 
India  1 1 is  base,  and  always  return  to  it,  because 
it   is  near  his  country." 

The  Dalai  Lama  now  spoke  again,  slowly  and 
sadly.  His  face  was  grim,  shadowed,  quiet.  He 
spoke  for  a  long  time.  When  he  had  finished 
the  interpreter  looked  nervous. 

"I  cannot  translate  that." 

The  Dalai  Lama  leaned  across  again,  putting 
his  hand  on  my  knee,  and  spoke  urgently  and 
even  a  little  imperiously  to  the  interpreter,  who 
shook  his  head  respectfully.  He  was  sorry,  he 
could  not  translate.  I  was  divided  between  irri- 
tation and  nervousness— nervousness  because  I 
was  sure  that  in  allowing  the  Dalai  Lama  to  tap 
me  on  the  knee,  I  was  committing  some  awful 
unconscious  sacrilege.  1  kept  edging  unobtru- 
sively away,  but  he  had  obligingly  humped  him- 
self along  in  my  wake,  so  that  by  now  we  had 
traversed  the  entire  length  of  the  sofa  and  I  was 
more  or  less  pinioned  against  the  farther  arm. 
I  hoped  no  lamas  would  look  in.  There  was  not 
much  of  my  thought  left  free  for  me  to  feel  irri- 
tated with,  but    I   managed. 

"Can't  you  just  give  me  the  gist  of  what  His 
Holiness  is  saying?" 

And  then  suddenly,  coldly,  precisely,  the  Dalai 
Lama  lifted  his  voice.  He  spoke  only  a  few 
words,  but  the  interpreter  looked  up  into  his  face 
and    hurriedly   began    to   translate. 

"Kundun  s,i\s  thai  there  are  many  people  not 
far  from  here  who  speak  of  peace,  truth,  and 
good  will.  They  are  constantly  lecturing  others 
about  this.  The)  make  promises  in  the  name  of 
peace  and  good  will:  yel  when  the  time  comes  to 
keep  those  promises,  the)  ire  always  broken. 
This  is  as  great  a  danger  as  aggressive  militarism, 
in  a  different  way." 

He  hesitated. 

"Kundun  says  there  are  two  great  forces  in  the 
world  today.  One  is  the  force  of  the  people  with 
power,  with  armies  to  enforce  their  power,  and 
with  a  land  to  recruit  their  armies  from.  The 
other  is  the  force  ol  the  poor  and  dispossessed. 
The  two  are  in  perpetual  conflict,  and  it  is  cer- 
tain who  will  lose." 


The  Dalai  Lama  added  something  to  this.  The 
interpreter  again  hesitated,  but  catching  the 
Dalai  Lama's  eye  stumbled  on  into  a  ver)  curious 
remark. 

"His  Holiness  savs  that  this  is  the  reason  why 
there  are  so  many  suicides  in  the  world  tocla\." 

There  was  a  silence.  The  Dalai  Lama's  grave, 
stooped  face  did  not  change,  f  said  rather  lamely, 
"That  is  quite  true." 

WHEN     HE     LAUGHED 

TH  E  Dalai  Lama  spoke  again.  The  inter- 
preter, said.  "Unless  this  is  changed,  the 
world  will  perish.  Kundun  savs.  Therefore  every 
poet,  every  religious  man.  every  political  leader, 
should  fight  against  this  division  till  he  dies. 
The  teachings  of  the  Lord  Buddha  also  tell  us 
this." 

"How  does  he  think  poets  should  do  this?" 

The  Dalai  Lama  launched  into  a  long,  ob- 
viously detailed  answer.  He  emphasized  each 
point  with  a  rap  on  my  knee.  His  forehead 
wrinkled    a    little   with    concentration. 

When  he  had  finished.  I  asked.  "What  did 
Kundun  say?" 

The  interpreter,  looking  baffled,  replied,  "He 
says  poets  must  insert  references  to  Tibet  in  their 
poems." 

The  Dalai  Lama  shook  his  head  helplessly  at 
me,  and  suddenly  laughed.  We  both  laughed  to- 
gether once  more,  which  was  nice.  I  realized 
that  I  had  been  there  for  more  than  an  hour, 
and  that  I  should  go.  We  all  stood  up  and  the 
Dalai  Lama  dropped  his  arm  round  my  shoulders 
in  a  friendly  gesture.  He  came  quite  close.  I  saw 
that  the  Dalai  Lama  has  freckles  on  his  nose. 

He  shook  my  hand  with  the  same  firm  clasp  as 
before,  and  stepped  aside.  I  remembered  what 
I  had  been  told  about  not  turning  my  back.  I 
accordingl)  began  to  sidle  out  backward,  crab- 
fashion.  The  Dalai  Lama  watched  me  for  a 
moment.  Then  he  suddenly  took  a  few  steps  for- 
ward, dropped  his  hands  to  my  shoulders,  and 
turned  me  around  so  that  I  faced  the  door. 
He  gave  me  a  friendly  push  to  speed  me  on  my 
way.  I  heard  his  laugh  behind  me,  for  the  last 
time. 

Outside  the  door  the  grim  black-robed  elder 
lamas  were  standing,  rosaries  in  their  gnarled 
fingers.  I  looked  back.  Kundun  was  standing 
. i lone  in  the  middle  of  the  room  as  he  had  done 
when  I  came  in.  I  waved  at  him  acioss  all  those 
acres  of  carpet.  He  waved  back,  and  briefly  the 
beautiful    smile    came    again    to   his    face. 

Then  I  went  away. 
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RAND: 

ARSENAL  FOR  IDEAS 


This   unlikely  California  corporation   might 

easily  he  mistaken  for  a  university  .   .   .   its  only 

asset  is  brain  power  .  .  .  its  main  customers 

are  military  .  .  .  and  though  it  works  mostly  in 

secrecy,  it  turns  out  an  occasional  best-seller. 


AN  Y  roster  of  the  si  range  creatures  bred 
b\  the  cold  war  should  include  the  RAND 
Corporation,  a  secular  monastery  firmly  dedi- 
cated to  the  marriage  of  opposites  and  fittingly 
situated  in  Santa  Monica,  Southern  California, 
a  couple  of  blocks  from  both  the  glories  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  squalor  of  a  trailer 
camp. 

Among  many  other  things,  RAND  is  a  re- 
search center  frequented  by  generals  as  much  as 
thinkers;  a  consumer  of  such  diverse  literature 
as  the  Times  of  London  and  the  Racing  Form; 
and  a  major  source  of  publications  with  a  list 
ranging  from  a  former  best-seller,  The  Opera- 
tional Code  of  the  Politburo,  to  such  stimulating 
titles  as  The  Effect  of  Creep  on  Column  De- 
flection. 

Heavily  dependent  upon  the  government  for 
business  and  for  information,  RAND  draws  tal- 
ent from  the  universities,  but  is  a  corporation 
independent  of  both.  Though  little  known,  it 
has  had  enormous  impact  on  the  nation's  stra- 
tegic concepts  and  weapons  systems,  and  in  one 
wa\  or  another  it  has  affected  the  life  of  every 
American  family.  (One  of  the  few  things  RAND 
has  nothing  to  do  with,  is  the  one  with  which 
it  is  continually  confused:  the  typewriter  com- 
pany that  employs  General  MacArthur.)  Even 
in  its  proper  name,  a  contraction  of  the  term 
Research  and  Development,  there  is  a  wrinkle. 


It  should  be,  one  RAND  staff  member  has 
pointed  out,  Research  and  No  Development. 

What  brings  together  so  many  bizarre  incon- 
gruities is  not  whim  but  vital  purpose.  RAND 
is  in  the  business  of  finding  ways  to  apply  scien- 
tific skills  to  the  problems  of  national  security. 
A  main  part  of  its  job  is  to  bridge  the  ancient 
gulf  between  scholars  and  soldiers.  It  may  use 
new  techniques  with  unfamiliar  names— like 
"Operations  Research,"  "Systems  Analysis," 
"Linear"  and  "Dynamic  Programming,"  "Monte 
Carlo"— but  its  reason  for  being  is  a  matter  of 
common  sense.  Not  to  use  the  most  advanced 
methods  on  our  most  perilous  problems  would 
be  a  foolish  gamble.  Like  it  or  not.  the  rapidly 
increasing  complexity  of  war  and  technology 
condemns  this  country  to  rely  on  institutions 
like  RAND.  In  the  past  decade  similar  groups 
have  mushroomed  in  universities  from  Stanford 
to  MIT,  and  throughout  the  defense  establish- 
ment. A  Senate  committee  has  reported  a 
recommendation  that  there  be  established  a 
"White  House  RAND." 

Some  people  do  not  like  it  one  bit.  The  Rus- 
sians have  called  RAND  "An  American  Academy 
of  Death  and  Destruction."  Traditional  aca- 
demics shudder  at  its  military  focus.  Because  the 
tie  is  especially  close  to  the  Air  Force,  Army  and 
Navy  officers  tend  to  sniff  suspiciously.  Political 
scientists  can  see  in  RAND  one  more  example 
of  the  growing  gap  between  people  and  their 
governments.  Plainer  men  can  understand  how 
concentration  on  system  sometimes  neglects  the 
obvious.  Witness,  for  example,  the  spoof  on  the 
famous  IBM  sign: 

THINK,  Hell;  COMPUTE! 

But  if  RAND  offers  isolated  instances  of  all 
these  dangers,  as  an  institution  it  is  remarkable 
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for  sensitivity  to  its  perils.  Parochial  bonds  have 
long  since  been  burst.  A  widening  frame  of 
reference  characterizes  RAND's  purely  defense 
work.  To  it  there  has  been  added  an  increas- 
ingly rich  diet  of  non-defense  work.  Awareness 
of  the  limitations  of  pure  analysis  has  steadily 
deepened.  So  has  the  sense  of  the  enormous 
complexity  and  uncertainty  inherent  in  the 
problems  confronting  strategic  planners.  One 
RAND  theorist  has  even  speculated  that  Hamlet 
might  be  "the  model  of  a  modern  major  general." 

THE     TRICKY     MIX 

DECIDING  the  gin-vermouth  ratio  in  a 
proper  martini  is  for  most  people  a  tricky 
business.  But  try  to  concoct  an  unnamed 
drink  which  may  or  may  not  be  served  to  an 
unknown  customer  at  an  unspecified  time,  and 
which  involves  the  blending  of  millions  of  dif- 
ferent ingredients,  most  of  them  interacting  on 
the  others,  some  of  them  untasted  and  others 
still  in  the  process  of  distillation.  That  is  the 
kind  of  problem  which  confronts  modern  de- 
fense planners.  It  has  been  estimated,  for  ex- 
ample, that  implicit  in  the  decision  to  build  a 
modern  bomber  are  choices  to  the  number  of 
410,  that  is  over  a  million  different  possibilities. 
Identifying  the  available  choices  and  indicating 
the  more  promising  blends  are  central  functions 
of  organizations  like  RAND.  In  the  arithmetical 
sense,  if  nothing  else,  they  count. 

A  first  attack  on  such  complex  problems  was 
made  in  World  War  II  when  teams  of  specialists 
were  trained  to  figure  out  the  best  ways  of  using 
new  weapons  in  military  operations.  "Opera- 
tions Research,"  as  such  work  was  called,  was 
applied  to  a  wide  range  of  military  nutters  and 
yielded  some  surprising  results.  For  example,  on 
the  basis  of  past  experience  with  other  planes, 
the  Air  Force  sent  the  first  B-29s  engaged  in 
mining  Japanese  waters  on  daytime  flights  at 
altitudes  above  20,000  feet.  An  Operations  Re- 
search study  recommended  single  plane  sorties 
by  night  at  an  altitude  of  5,000  feet.  The  new 
pattern  cut  bomber  losses  by  90  per  cent  without 
impairing  destructive  power. 

RAND  has  continued  this  kind  of  work,  deep- 
ening and  broadening  it  at  every  turn.  Because 
there  are  no  current  military  operations  but  only 
vast  ranges  of  interconnected  possibilities,  the 
label  "Systems  Analysis"  has  come  to  replace 
"Operations  Research"  as  a  generic  term  for  the 
field.  Economists  and  social  scientists  now  have 
as  much  say  as  engineers  and  physicists,  and  a 
decision  on   bombing   the   Ruhr  would   not  be 


taken,  as  it  was  in  World  War  II.  only  on  the 
basis  of  technical  feasibility,  but  would  also  in- 
clude an  accounting  of  political  and  social  conse- 
quences. Giant  high-speed  computers,  one  of 
them  designed  and  built  at  RAND,  have  been 
made  available.  With  them  go  an  assortment  of 
standard    techniques: 

"Linear"  and  "Dynamic  Programming"  make 
it  possible  to  put  computers  to  work  on  com- 
plex problems  of  blending  and  phasing,  as,  for 
example,  determining  the  best  product  mix  in 
an  oil  refinery. 

By  "Monte  Carlo,"  computers  can  give  at  least 
proximate  answers  to  problems  involving  nearly 
infinite  units  following  random  courses,  as,  for 
example,  what  damage  would  be  done  to  a  run- 
way by  the  fragments  of  a  bursting  bomb. 

Perhaps  the  best-known  technique  is  "Game 
Theory,"  a  system  for  applying  probability  cal- 
culations to  situations  of  conflict  in  which  there 
are  two  or  more  contestants,  each  with  imperfect 
knowledge  of  what  the  other  will  do.  By  Game 
Theory,  for  example,  it  is  possible  to  tell  a 
submarine  commander  trying  to  penetrate  a 
strait  patrolled  by  a  plane  what  evasive  tactics 
are  most  likely  to  be  successful.  Similarly,  it  is 
possible  to  give  preferred  firing  schedules  to  the 
commander  of  a  missile  base  who  has  missiles 
which  are  sheltered  underground,  but  which 
must  be  exposed  to  enemy  attack  in  preparation 
for  launching. 

Numerous  direct  benefits  have  flowed  from  the 
application  of  such  techniques.  RAND  theorists 
have  worked  out  improved  patterns  for  bomber- 
flight  formations,  and  they  have  recommended 
ways  of  reducing  waste  in  air  transport  routes. 
In  a  typical  case  some  years  ago,  RAND  con- 
sidered what  kind  of  armament  should  be 
provided  for  fighter  planes.  Air  Force  doctrine 
at  the  time  was  to  equip  each  fighter  with  fire- 
power that  gave  it  an  estimated  50-50  chance  of 
knocking  down  an  intercepted  bomber  on  the 
first  pass.  RAND  analysis  showed  (1)  that  adding 
more  rockets  to  each  plane  could  increase  esti- 


Joseph  Kraft's  interest  in  RAND  dates  back 
to  1950  alien  he  spent  a  year  at  the  Institute  for 
Advanced  Study  in  Princeton.  "1  was  a  historian 
then."  he  says,  "but  I  dwelt  among  scientists,  and 
they  impressed  upon  me  the  enormous  influence  on 
national  policy  of  scientific  groups  outside  the 
government."  Mr.  Kraft  is  a  former  staff  member 
of  the  "New  York  Times."  has  written  for  many 
magazines,  and  last  year  icon  the  Overseas  Press 
Club  Award  for  his  reporting  on  Algiers. 
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mated  knockdown  chances  l>\  an  estimated  50 
per  cent;  (2)  thai  the  increased  cost,  measured 
against  the  total  cosi  <>l  the  fighter,  was  negligi- 
ble; (S)  that  the  chances  of  ,i  fighter  getting  more 
ih. in  one  pass  at  an  incoming  bomber  were 
rapidl)  declining;  (4)  that  in  the  face  of  a  pos- 
sible nuclear  attack,  ii  made  sense  to  increase 
knockdown  chances  by  heavier  armament,  even 
though  the  added  weight  reduced  the  chances 
of  more  than  one  firing  pass  for  each  fighter. 

There  have  also  piled  up  at  RAND  the  kind 
of  unpredictable  but  not  accidental  dividends 
which  accrue  when  good  minds  go  to  work  on 
defense  problems.  Not  long  ago  a  group  of 
1\  VND  psychologists  testing  human  ability  to 
execute  complex  tasks  under  stress  decided  to 
simulate  an  Air  Force  defense  direction  center. 
For  the  purposes  of  the  experiment  they  trained 
volunteers  From  a  local  junior  college  in  defense 
center  routines.  Learning  under  the  experi- 
mental conditions  turned  out  to  be  more  rapid 
thin  that  of  actual  crews  being  trained  by  the  Air 
Force.  The  Air  Force  quickly  perceived  the 
value  of  the  training  system  developed  in  the 
RAND  experiment  and  adopted   it    for   its  own 

Use. 

\  more  momentous  example  comes  in  the 
missile  field.  RAND  scientists  began  working  on 
long-range  missiles  and  rockets  as  early  as  1946, 
when  RAND  first  suggested  the  launching  of  an 
earth  satellite.  By  1952,  several  studies  of  the 
feasibility  of  different  missile  systems  had  been 
completed.  A  RAND  physicist  had  devised 
means  by  which  a  nose  cone  could  re-enter  the 
atmosphere  without  disintegrating  through  fric- 
tion. New  metals  lor  high-speed  rockets  had 
been  proposed,  developed,  and  tested.  There 
remained  the  major  problem  of  guidance.  Then, 
in  March  1953,  this  country  exploded  its  first 
H-Bomb. 

Bruno  Augenstein,  a  RAND  physicist  in  touch 
with  all  phases  of  the  missile  work,  conjectured 
that  the  added  destructive  power  and  reduced 
weight  of  foreseeable  H-bombs  would  bring  the 
guidance  problem  down  to  manageable  propor- 
tions. Swift  calculations  (some  of  them,  naturally, 
on  the  back  of  an  envelope)  supported  the  in- 
sight. The  findings  were  carried  to  the  Pentagon 
by  RAND's  President,  Frank  Collbohm.  Penta- 
gon brass,  already  looking  for  some  missile 
system,  were  briefed  by  Augenstein  and  by  a 
RAND  engineer,  Bill  Graham,  in  a  series  of 
hastily-called  meetings.  In  a  matter  of  weeks, 
this  country  was  making  the  decisions  that 
opened  the  way  for  development  of  the  Inter- 
continental Ballistic  Missile,  or  IBM  as  it  was 


called    before   the  company   ol    the  same   name 
requested,  and  got.  a  change  to   ICBM. 

Identifying  difficulties  is  generally  as  impor- 
tant as  solving  them,  and  usually  much  harder. 
In  that  area  loo  RANI)  has  clone  impressive 
work.  Early  in  the  Cold  War  main  RAND  stall' 
members  became  aware  of  the  absence  of  any 
reliable  test  for  gauging  Soviet  intentions.  As  an 
alternative  it  was  decided  to  take  on  the  huge 
task  of  systematically  examining  Soviet  economic 
resources.  Under  the  guidance  of  RAND  econ- 
omists, ,i  group  of  expert  consultants  including 
Professors  Abram  Bergson  of  Columbia  and 
Alexander  Gerschcnkron  of  Harvard  have  been 
putting  out  studies  embracing  virtually  every 
phase  of  the  Soviet  economy.  Books  on  Russia's 
gross  national  income  and  product,  and  mono- 
graphs on  industrial  output,  labor  productivity, 
rail  transport,  building  industry,  and  investment 
policy  have  already  appealed.  One  study  due 
shortly  may  even  be  of  interest  to  tourists.  It 
is  a  compendium  of  dollar-ruble  equivalents. 

THE     BIG     HUNCH 

PERHAPS  the  most  far-reaching  work  yet 
done  at  RAND  moved  from  the  solution 
of  one  problem  to  the  identification  of  another, 
and  ended  with  findings  that,  over  the  period 
from  1955  to  1960,  helped  to  change  this  coun- 
try's basic  strategic  outlook.  Like  most  RAND 
projects  it  was  a  joint  effort,  depending  upon 
contributions  from  physicists,  engineers,  account- 
ants, economists,  foreign-policy  experts,  and 
dozens  of  Air  Force  officers.  Insofar  as  any 
individual  was  chiefly  responsible,  the  man  is 
Albert  Wohlstetter,  a  forty-six-year-old  New 
Yorker  of  the  most  diverse  tastes  and  talents.  A 
banker  in  bearing,  dress,  and  appetite  for  fine 
foods  and  wines,  Wohlstetter  has  the  fair  color- 
ing and  innocent  eyes  of  a  cherub  but  occasion- 
ally sports  a  beard  which  makes  him  look  like 
a  Shavian  hero.  He  was  trained  in  symbolic 
logic  at  Columbia,  served  as  a  government  econ- 
omist and  factory  manager  during  the  war,  then 
entered  private  business  in  the  field  of  finely 
designed  prefabricated  housing.  Early  in  1951 
he  went  out  to  RAND. 

Shortly  after  arriving  Wohlstetter  was  asked  if 
he  had  any  interest  in  the  problem  of  selecting 
sites  for  overseas  air  bases.  His  first  reaction  was 
negative.  "It  looked  to  me,"  he  recalls,  "like  a 
very  dull  problem  in  logistics;  hairy  but  uninter- 
esting; just  a  matter  of  transportation."  A  week 
of  reflection  brought  him  around.  "I  had  a 
hunch,"   he  says,   "that  it  might   lead   to  some 
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major  problems."  Hardly  anyone  either  in 
RAND  or  the  Air  Force  shared  the  hunch.  By 
the  time  Wohlstetter  began  working,  some  of 
the  bases  were  already  in  place,  and  it  was  be- 
lieved that  decision  regarding  the  others  would 
be  made  long  before  he  was  finished.  He  was 
thus  allowed  to  work  without  great  pressure. 
Though  two  economists,  Harry  Rowen  and  Fred 
Hoffman,  and  an  aeronautical  engineer,  Robert 
Lutz,  worked  closely  with  him,  he  did  not  ac- 
cumulate the  large  team  often  assigned  to  pri- 
ority projects  at  RAND. 

The  object  of  his  study  was  to  set  forth  the 
principles  which  should  determine  the  selection 
of  air  bases  in  the  decade  of  the  1950s.  To  that 
end,  Wohlstetter  compared  the  relative  advan- 
tage of  three  different  kinds  of  base  systems  in 
the  event  of  war  with  the  Soviet  Union.  In  one, 
the  planes  and  all  their  equipment  were  housed 
overseas.  In  a  second,  they  were  based  in  this 
country  and  refueled  in  mid-air.  In  the  third, 
the  planes  were  based  here,  and  overseas  bases 
were  used  as  relay,  or  touchdown,  spots  for  re- 
fueling  and  repairs. 

In  weighing  the  three  systems  all  kinds  of 
standard  measurements  were  applied.  The 
RAND  team  calculated  freight  and  manpower 
costs;  assessed  the  varying  stages  of  development 
of  the  planes  each  system  would  require;  esti- 
mated the  political  reliability  of  the  countries 
furnishing  bases;  figured  out  the  accessibility  of 


each  type  of  base  system  to  alternate-  routes  for 
penetrating  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  likely 
damage  bombers  would  suffer  from  fighters  and 
ground  defenses  along  the  way.  To  these  conven- 
tional tests,  he  added  one  unorthodox  question: 
What  would  happen  to  each  of  the  three  systems 
in  the  event  the  Soviets  struck  first,  hitting  U.S. 
bombers  on  the  ground  in  a  surprise  attack? 

By  the  spring  of  1952,  Wohlstetter  had  com- 
pleted a  400-page  preliminary  report  on  the 
basing  of  the  Strategic  Air  Command  for  the 
rest  of  the  decade.  Most  of  the  next  year  was 
spent  contemplating  possible  errors,  and  check- 
ing assumptions  and  results  with  Air  Force  of- 
ficers and  State  Department  officials.  Time  after 
time  they  posed  differing  conditions:  What 
would  happen,  for  example,  if  fewer  aircraft 
were  serviceable  after  touching  down  than  had 
been  expected?  or,  if  communications  were  rup- 
tured? In  each  case,  the  calculations  were  worked 
out. 

"I  was  so  used  to  talking  to  men  in  blue  uni- 
forms," "Wohlstetter  remembers,  "that  once  at  the 
Shoreham  in  Washington  I  caught  myself  on  the 
verge  of  briefing  a  doorman." 

In  April  1953.  Wohlstetter  reported  the  final 
conclusions  to  the  top  Air  Force  brass.  They 
were  striking.  Contrary  to  the  prevailing  view 
that  full  reliance  on  overseas  bases  was  best, 
the  RAND  figures  showed  that  it  was  more 
effective,  cheaper,  and  safer  to  base  planes  in  this 


FOURTH    OF    JULY    by  Ted  Hughes 

the  hot  shallows  and  seas  we  bring  our  blood  from 

Slowly  dwindled;  cooled 

To  sewage  estuary,  to  trout-stocked  tarn. 

Even  the  Amazon's  taxed  and  patrolled 

To  set  laws  by  the  few  jaws- 
Piranha  and  jaguar. 
Columbus'  huckstering  breath 
Blew  inland  through  North  America 

Killing  the  last  of  the  mammoths. 
The  right  maps  have  no  monsters. 
Now  the  mind\  wandering  elemcntals 
Ousted  from  their  traveler-told 

Unapproachable  islands, 

From  their  heavens  and  their  burning  underworld, 

Wait  dully  at  the  traffic  crossing, 

Or  lean  over  headlines,  taking  nothing  in. 
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country,  using  the  overseas  lusts  as  relay  points 
for  repairs  and  refueling.  The  reporl  emphasized 
the  supreme  importance  ol  protecting  the  bases 
against  attack,  and  dealt  at  length  with  the 
problem  ol  safeguarding  bombers  on  liases  in  the 
United  States.  P>\  March  1954,  when  the  final 
version  was  filed,  the  Air  Force  was  already  re- 
arranging the  hist-  swrm  in  line  with  these 
RANI")  suggestions.  Not  much  later,  as  a 
safeguard  against  being  caught  on  the  ground, 
it  initiated  the  fifteen-minute  warning  system 
whereby  planes  can  In-  aloft  fifteen  minutes 
alter   the  sounding  of  an  alert. 

I'.\  that  time  Wohlstetter  was  deep  in  an- 
other important  study.  His  first  work  had  shown 
that  it  made  an  enormous  difference  if  the 
Soviets  got  in  the  first  blow.  In  the  early  1950s 
hardly  anyone  took  that  danger  very  seriously. 
Specifications  for  buildings  on  domestic  airfields, 
loi  instance',  required  contractors  to  group  them 
as  closely  as  was  compatible  with  the  usual  fire 
safety  precautions.  Intelligence  estimates  indi- 
cated no  present  Soviet  capacity  for  a  successful 
surprise  attack  on  the  United  States.  Still,  it  was 
known  that  this  country  would  have  missiles  in 
the  I9fi0s.  There  was  reason  to  think  Russia 
might  too.  The  second  study  was  of  the  base 
sWem  in  the  1960s.  By  late  1955  the  findings 
were  reach. 

This  time  they  were  alarming.  The  study 
showed  that  a  modest  number  of  Soviet  missiles 
could  knock  out  all  existing  American  bases.  It 
indicated  that  a  broad  range  of  new  actions- 
including  dispersal,  concealment,  and  physical 
protection— was  required  to  guard  American 
striking  power.  It  raised  the  associated  question 
of  how  to  maintain  centrali/ecl  control  over 
widely  dispersed  striking  centers,  both  in  war- 
time when  communications  might  be  ruptured, 
and  in  peacetime  in  the  event  of  a  false  alarm. 

As  one  practical  device  to  meet  the  false-alarm 
problem,  it  suggested  the  "fail-safe"  procedure, 
now  in  effect,  whereby  bombers  are  sent  winging 
even  after  ambiguous  warning,  but  turn  back 
unless  explicitly  ordered  to  proceed  to  target  by 
the  President.  As  another,  to  assure  warning  in 
war,  it  suggested  a  procedure,  now  being  put 
into  operation,  whereby  word  of  a  nuclear 
explosion  on  American  soil  is  (lashed  to  Wash- 
ington in  the  moment  between  the  explosion 
itself  and   the  advent   of  its  damaging  effects. 

The  net  effect  of  the  report  was  to  push  into 
the  foreground  the  weakness  of  U.  S.  striking 
power  in  the  event  the  Russians  struck  hist. 
What  the  stuch  had  done  was  to  pinpoint  and 
document  "the  vulnerability  of  the  deterrent." 


Looking  back,  the  teat  may  seem  unimpressive. 
The  vulnerability  of  the  deterrent  is  now  known 
to  all.  Hardly  a  day  goes  by  without  Congress's 
hearing  of  the  various  means  to  reduce  it:  the 
Polaris  missile,  concealed  beneath  the  oceans  in 
submarines;  the  Minuteinan,  made  mobile  by 
being  placed  on  railroad  (latcars;  "hardening,"  or 
putting  missile  launching  sites  underground; 
the  airborne  alert,  maintaining  some  bombers 
aloft  all  the  time.  In  his  remarkable  book, 
Strategy  in  the  Missile  Age,  the  military  historian 
and  RAND  staff  member  Bernard  Brodic,  char- 
ac  terizes  protection  of  the  deterrent  as  "the  first 
and  most  basic  principle  of  action  for  the  United 
States  in  the  thermonuclear  age." 

But  back  in  1955  the  central  question  being 
asked  was  how  to  bring  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion to  bear  on  small  wars.  "Massive  Retalia- 
tion" was  the  official  answer,  and  the  sum  of 
wisdom  in  the  Cold  War  seemed  to  be  "You 
Can't  Be  Deader  Than  Dead."  That  view  as- 
sumed the  Big  Two  possessed  the  means  to 
destroy  each  other,  and  implied  it  would  be 
suicide  for  either  party  to  start  things.  Winston 
Churchill,  the  great  man  of  the  age,  had  en- 
shrined the  idea  in  a  memorable  phrase,  "the 
balance  of  terror."  Robert  Oppenheimer  had 
expressed  it  in  a  striking  metaphor,  likening  the 
Big  Two  to  "scorpions  in  a  bottle."  Statesmen 
as  diverse  as  Dean  Acheson,  George  Kennan,  and 
Foster  Dulles  had  fitted  it  into  their  doctrines. 
The  best  of  journalists,  Richard  Rovere  and 
Joseph  Alsop  among  others,  had  spread  the  idea 
broadcast. 

Wohlstetter's  studies  questioned  the  implied 
assumptions  of  all  that  arrayed  authority.  There 
was  a  stir  as  late  as  January  1959,  when  his  find- 
ings were  first  made  public  in  a  Foreign  Affairs 
article  entitled  "The  Delicate  Balance  of  Ter- 
ror." By  then,  events— notably  the  sputnik 
launchings— had  smashed  the  assumption  of  bal- 
anced terror.  Since  then,  emphasis  on  protecting 
the  deterrent  has  come  to  govern  this  country's 
approach  to  the  Cold  War.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  Wohlstetter's  work  provided  the  frame 
for  a  revolution  in  our  strategic  concepts. 

THE     ACADEMIC     EARMARKS 

TO  employ  scientists  in  defense  work  is 
nothing  new.  Leonardo  and  Einstein  are 
both  examples,  and  Thucydides  reported  it  of 
the  Vthenians.  But  when  Leonardo  had  notions 
for  improving  the  fortifications  of  Milan  he 
simply  wrote  a  letter  to  Duke  Ludovico  Sforza. 
Einstein's   approach   to   Roosevelt  on   the  atom 
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bomb  was  almost  as  informal.  And  both  men, 
after  the  emergency,  returned  to  their  normal 
pursuits. 

RAND's  association  with  the  military  is  any- 
ing  but  casual.  Begotten  by  military  needs  back 
in  1946,  it  remains  ever  mindful  of  them.  If 
RAND  ideas  have  affected  the  Pentagon's  cli- 
mate of  thought,  it  is  equally  true  that  the 
soldiers  have  cast  a  shadow  over  the  thinkers.  As 
an  institution  RAND  bears  the  dual  impress  of 
the  gladiator  and  the  philosopher. 

Its  inception  goes  back  to  the  end  of  World 
War  II  when  the  Air  Force  was  concerned  to 
secure  the  continuing  services  of  some  of  the 
scientific  advisers  who  had  come  to  work  during 
the  emergency.  The  Civil  Service  atmosphere 
made  it  hard  to  hold  them  inside  the  govern- 
ment. To  skirt  that  problem  the  Air  Force 
established  at  the  end  of  1945  an  outside  research 
organization  which  could  work  under  contract, 
using  the  proceeds  to  pay  at  least  the  going  wage 
for  trained  scientific  talent.  Dubbed  Project 
RAND,  the  new  organization  was  housed  in  the 
Douglas  Aircraft  Company,  directed  by  a  council 
of  five  aircraft  executives,  and  run  by  Frank 
Collbohm,  a  former  Douglas  engineer.  The  focus 
was  to  be  entirely  military.  "Our  objective," 
President  Collbohm  has  written  of  Project 
RAND,  "was  to  make  it  possible  for  a  group  of 
civilian  scientists  to  work  full-time  on  the 
analysis  of  military  problems  of  interest  to  the 
Air  Force." 

Project  RAND  still  exists,  in  the  form  of  con- 
tract work  for  the  Air  Force— $13  million  of  it 
last  year  out  of  a  total  of  $15  million  done  by 
the  RAND  Corporation.  Frank  Collbohm  re- 
mains at  the  head  of  RAND.  But  the  academic 
outlook  of  the  staff  has  wrought  enormous 
changes.  The  parent  body  is  no  longer  Douglas, 
but  the  RAND  Corporation,  an  independent 
non-profit  entity  bearing  all  the  earmarks  of  an 
academic  institution.  It  has  a  board  of  trustees 
—including  three  professors  and  two  university 
presidents— which  any  college  might  envy.  Its 
professional  staff  of  five  hundred  includes  150 
Ph.D.'s  spread  out  among  five  divisions:  physics, 
engineering,  economics,  social  science,  mathe- 
matics. About  three  hunched  outside  experts  put 
in  time  at  RAND  as  consultants.  Though  the 
Air  Force  still  provides  the  bulk  of  the  funds, 
other  government  agencies  as  well  as  foundations 
support  RAND  research,  and  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion has  given  RAND  a  million-dollar  loan,  later 
converted  to  a  grant. 

Under  the  rubric  "RAND  Sponsored  Re- 
search," the  Corporation  itself  initiates  work  on 


a  broad  range  of  subjects.  Studies  of  such  non- 
military  matters  as  math  education,  Soviet  ad- 
ministration, the  respirator)  system,  neurosis  in 
modern  society,  and  the  class  basis  of  Arab 
politics  have  flowed  from  RAND.  RAND  econ- 
omists have  broken  ground  in  what  appears  to 
be  a  new  field  of  their  discipline:  the  theory  of 
public  expenditure.  Though  very  little  of  this 
work  would  have  been  possible  without  RAND's 
broad  access  to  classified  data,  much  of  it  has 
been  made  public  through  publication  in  books, 
and  by  distribution  of  pamphlets  and  memo- 
randa in  deposit  libraries  scattered  across  this 
country  and   abroad. 

The  balance  of  military-academic  influences  is 
strikingly  apparent  in  the  RAND  plant  at  Santa 
Monica.  The  house  of  RAND  is  a  dimly 
colored,  flat-topped  two-story  structure  which, 
except  for  having  no  grounds,  looks  more  like  a 
Band-Aid  factory  than  a  research  center.  Some 
of  the  furnishings  could  grace  any  executive 
suite,  and  in  some  of  the  suites,  sliding  panels 
are  available  to  efface  the  blackboards.  Uni- 
formed guards  preside  over  ever)  entrance.  The 
RAND  parking  lot,  besides  having  bikes  and 
station  wagons,  is,  like  many  in  California,  long 
on   low-slung  foreign  jobs. 

Still,  the  academic  origins  of  the  RAND  com- 
munity express  themselves  in  staff  art  exhibits 
and  concerts.  The  local  house  organ,  RANDom 
Nexus,  quotes  Dostoevsky  as  well  as  Parkinson. 
And  into  the  most  serious  staff  papers,  there 
creep  donnish  jokes  and  puzzles.  How  explain, 
one  paper  asks,  the  case  of  the  two  Indians  on 
a  hilltop,  one  of  whom  says  to  the  other:  "You're 
m\  son,  but  I'm  not  your  lather"?  And  the 
answer  is:   "She's  his  mother." 


THE     INSIDE     DOPESTERS 

IN  SO  M  E  cases  deep  involvement  in  defense 
problems  has  built  tension  between  RAND 
people  and  their  professional  colleagues  who 
work  much  less  closely  with  the  military.  Quite 
a  few  R  WD  staff  members  feel  that  large  sec- 
tions ol  the  academic  world  are  steeped  in  senti- 
mental pacifism. 

"They  think,"  one  RAND  staff  member  has 
said,  "that  you  can  beat  the  Russians  with 
rhetoric.    We  think  it  takes  missiles." 

In  efforts  to  avoid  sentimentality  themselves, 
some  RAND  people  occasionally  treat  the  harsh 
facts  with  a  clinical  coolness  that  seems  to 
approach  the  callous.  "The  outstanding  truth 
about  the  relation  between  civilization  and  war," 
one  RAND  pamphlet  says,  "is  that  there  have 


been  civilized  wars  and  uncivilized  wars."  "II 
the  winner  in  World  Wai  III  could  conceivably 
sustain  thirt)  million  casualties,"  anothei  an- 
nounces, "it  is  clear  thai  there  might  be  some 
difficulty  in  defining  the  notion  of  winning.  .  .  ." 
"War,"  says  another,  "is  .1  ver)  borrible  thing— 
lnii  so  is  peace  in  a  way.  War  is  just  more  hor- 
rible. It's  like  that."  Vnd  af  the  end  of  that 
pamphlet,  the  author  describes  .is  "what  we  ate 
aiming  .it,"  tin's  hypothetical   future  scene: 

Three  fellows  are  sitting  around  .1  table 
playing  pinochle  in  what  is  obviously  an 
underground  shelter.  There  is  suddenly  a 
terrific  shaking.  One  ol  the  fellows  gets  up 
to  look  at   a   meter. 

The   othei    asks.    "How    much    was   it?" 
The  lust  viw  "About   100  megatons." 
The  second  says,  "I  can  always  tell  by  the 
shaking." 

Finally  the  third  one  says  with  a  great  deal 
ol  irritation,  "Write  it  down  on  the  morning 
report,  anil  sit   down   and  deal." 

In  some  divisions  at  RAND,  toughness  colors 
not  only  talk  hut  belief.  Like  Russian  experts 
everywhere,  the  Soviet  specialists  at  RAND's 
Social  Science  Division  often  disagree  among 
themselves.  But  in  general  they  harbor  much 
more  pessimistic  views  of  Soviet  intentions  than 
their  colleagues  in  the  academic  world.  "An) 
group  not  controlled  by  the  Party  both  at  home 
and  abroad,"  says  one  RAND  publication,  "is 
an  enemy.  ...  A  'settlement'  with  the  Western 
powers— that  is  an  agreement  sharply  reducing 
the  threat  of  mutual  annihilation— is  inconceiv- 
able to  the  Politburo."  Even  so.  at  least  one 
senior  official  at  RAND  feels  that  "if  anything 
t here's  too  much  softness  toward  Russia  around 
here." 

In  explaining  their  harsher  views  of  the  Soviet 
Union  RAXD  people  show  something  less  than 
charity  for  the  academic  experts.  One  RAND 
staff  member  falls  back  on  "inside  dopester  real- 
ism." "We  know  more,"  he  sa\s  simply.  Another 
sa\s:  "A  university  professor  wants  to  write 
something  original A  RAND  Soviet  special- 
ist ..  .  may  be  original  but  that  is  a  side  product: 
his  main  effort  is  directed  toward  isolating  what 
is  important  and  central." 

In  rejoinder,  academics  have  accused  RAND 
of  "method  thinking"— a  concentration  on  ab- 
straction and  system  to  the  point  of  losing  touch 
with  the  way  people— even  Russians— behave. 
For  instance,  one  of  RAND's  best-known  publica- 
tions, The  Operational  Code  of  the  Politburo, 
seeks,  on   the  basis  of  a   reading  of   the   work-, 
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ol    Lenin   AWi\   Stalin,   to   l.n    down   "rules"   for 
Soviet  behavior. 

\  favorite  R  VND  stor)  points  up  some  of  the 
dangers  inherent  in  concentrating  on  system.  A 
RAND  wile  once  brought  a  new  baby  out  for 
admiration  l>\  diiuiei  quests.  Unmoved  by  coos, 
her  husband  continued  to  blast  awa\  on  the 
the  nie  that  "millions  would  be  killed  unless.  .  .  ." 
"Please,  dear,"  she  pleaded,  "not  in  front  of  the 
bain."  "Babies,"  he  cried,  clapping  his  hand  to 
his  brow,  "now  there's  a  problem  I  never  thought 
of." 

BROTHERS     AND     BOOSTERS 

BESIDES  being  slaves  of  s\stcm.  some 
RAN  I)  people  have  bound  themselves  to 
prominent  figures  holding  highly  controversial 
views  on  national  policy.  A  part  of  RAND's 
physics  division,  for  instance,  is  closely  linked 
with  Dr.  Edward  Teller.  In  the  great  Oppen- 
heimer-Teller  battle  which  split  the  scientific 
community  five  years  ago.  about  half  the  RAND 
physicists  came  down  in  the  Teller  camp.  More 
recently  one  RAND  physicist,  Albert  Latter,  has 
furnished  Dr.  Teller  ammunition  for  his  cau- 
tious, not  to  say  negative,  approach  to  disarma- 
ment. It  was  Dr.  Latter,  working  under  goading 
from  Dr.  Teller,  who  demonstrated  that  the  So- 
viet Union  might  make  huge  underground  nu- 
clear blasts  appear  to  give  off  the  same  seismic 
effects  as  small  earthquakes.  The  upshot  was  at 
least  a  temporary  blasting  of  hope  for  safe  detec- 
tion of  tests.  One  prominent  American  physicist 
has  said  of  Dr.  Latter's  work  that  it  "sabotaged 
disarmament." 

\11  these  examples,  however,  represent  indi- 
vidual bents  rather  than  RAND's  commitments 
as  an  institution.  If  Albert  Latter  is  skeptical 
about  banning  bomb  tests,  his  brother  Richard, 
who  heads  RAND's  physics  division,  favors  the 
test  ban.  Other  RAND  people  have  contributed 
heavily  to  the  framing  of  official  American  dis- 
armament positions.  And  as  an  institution, 
RAND  is  at  great  pains  to  avoid  entangling 
alliances— notably   with    the   Air   Force. 

Even  on  Project  RAND.  Air  Force'  Regulation 
20-9  provides  that  the  "RAND  management  is 
given  maximum  freedom  in  planning  the  re- 
search program."  That  the  prescription  has  been 
faithfully  followed  is  attested  by  the  amount  of 
RAND  work  at  odds  with  the  interest  of  the 
Air  Force  in  its  competition  with  the  other 
services.  RAND  has  always  had  some  reserva- 
tions about  the  Air  Force's  program  for  a  new 
2,000-mph  bomber,  the  B-70.    The  emphasis  of 
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the  Wohlstetter  reports  on  concealing  the  deter- 
rent was  a  boost  for  the  Navy's  Polaris.  Hardly 
any  RAND  material  fails  to  emphasize  the  need, 
stressed  so  heavily  by  the  Army,  for  preparation 
against  brush-fire  wars.  So  firm  is  RAND's  po- 
sition on  that  score,  indeed,  that  not  long  ago 
an  Air  Force  general  jocularly  began  some  re- 
marks to  RAND  people  with  the  comment, 
"Now  you  limited  warfare  bastards  .  .  ." 

Moreover,  it  is  important  to  note  that  RAND 
is  not  alone  in  the  field  of  Systems  Analysis.  The 
Weapons  Systems  Evaluation  Group  and  the 
Institute  for  Defense  Analysis  do  for  the  Defense 
Department  some  of  what  RAND  does  for  the 
Air  Force.  The  Army  has  its  Operations  Re- 
search Office,  the  Navy  its  Operations  Evalua- 
tion Group.  No  self-respecting  university  is 
without  a  center  of  strategic  or  international  or 
area  studies.  In  national  security  affairs,  probably 
none  of  these  groups  enjoys  RAND's  established 
position.  Many  do  highly  uneven  work.  But  the 
proliferation  of  these  bodies  provides  the  safe- 
guard of  countervailing  power.  Let  one  group 
slip,  and  the  others  pounce  as  tigers. 

THE     USELESS     UMBRELLA 

LARGELY  in  response  to  the  work  of 
other  groups,  there  has  developed  at  RAND 
a  powerful  movement  for  critical  appraisal  of  all 
Systems  Analysis  work.  Virtually  the  whole 
RAND  organization  is  imbued  with  the  need 
to  raise  standards  by  questioning  assumptions. 
The  economics  division,  headed  by  a  former 
Rhodes  Scholar  and  Oxford  don,  Charles  Hitch, 
and  including  Albert  Wohlstetter,  has  been  par- 
ticularly outspoken.  So  has  Herman  Kahn,  a 
thirty-eight-year-old  physicist  of  Falstaffian  girth 
and  vitality  who  has  described  himself  as  "a 
monomaniac  with  several  interests."  Kahn  is 
known  throughout  the  military  establishment 
for  his  insistence  on  the  value  of  civil-defense 
measures.  He  has  been  equally  active  in  exam- 
ining the  philosophic  underpinnings  and  in- 
ternal logic  of  Systems  Analysis. 

Among  other  things  he  has  put  out  a  salty 
critique,  enumerating  with  pertinent  cartoons 
and  pungent  examples,  "Ten  Common  Pitfalls." 
In  one  section,  for  example,  Kahn  addresses 
himself  to  the  danger  of  trying  to  prepare  for 
opposite  extremes.  The  cartoon  shows  a  man 
dressed  in  bathing  tr:  nks  and  carrying  an  um- 
brella. The  text  calls  it  "wrong"  to  prepare  in 
that  way  for  variations  of  weather.  "You  will 
be  both  wet  and  cold  on  rain)  days,"  it  says, 
and  have  to  drag  an  umbrella  around  on  sunny 


days.  You  will  never  be  suitably  dressed  for  any 
occasion." 

In  the  same  spirit,  Wohlstetter  has  shown 
that  a  broad  range  of  American  defense  meas- 
ures are  based  on  what  he  calls  "Western  pre- 
ferred strategy."  For  example,  the  early-warning 
system  in  the  Arctic  assumes  that  the  Soviets 
would  send  their  planes  over  the  North  Pole  in 
a  mass  strike.  That  assumption  is  "Western- 
preferred"  because  it  makes  defense  easier.  But 
for  that  reason  if  nothing  else.  Wohlstetter  points 
out,  the  Soviets  would  be  more  likely  to  attack 
along  some  other  route. 

"The  point,"  Wohlstetter  savs,  "is  that  vou 
have  to  keep  trying  to  beat  your  own  system— 
and  trying  hard.  You  have  to  play  both  cop  and 
robber,  simultaneouslv." 

Both  Kahn  and  Hitch  have  been  bearish  about 
mathematical  models  and  machines.  "If  all  of 
the  large  computing  machines  were  destroyed," 
Kahn  has  written,  "a  few.  but  only  a  very  few, 
good  systems  analysts  would  find  themselves 
handicapped."  "For  our  purposes."  Hitch  says, 
"Game  Theory  has  been  quite  disappointing." 
Wohlstetter  emphasizes  the  importance  of  achiev- 
ing improvements  rather  than  optimal  answers: 
"Even  if  a  Systems  Analysis  cannot  determine  an 
ideal  'best,'  it  is  helpful  if  it  finds  and  proves 
some  system  which  is  distinctly  better  than 
others  that  are  likely  to  be  accepted." 

All  three  men  have  stressed  the  nearly  bound- 
less uncertainties  in  Systems  Analysis  of  national 
defense  problems,  and  have  accepted  in  conse- 
quence the  need  for  offering  suggestions  that 
apply  in  a  wide  variety  of  circumstances.  Wohl- 
stetter has  defined  the  "primary  function"  of 
RAND  as  "helping  solve  the  decision-maker's 
problem  of  being  ready  lor  many  contingencies." 

"The  most  important  thing  to  understand." 
Hitch  has  written,  "is  the  dominant  role  played 
by  uncertainty.  .  .  .  When  we  are  confronted  by 
gross  uncertainties  ...  it  makes  sense  to  hedge, 
to  preserve  flexibility." 

Critics  of  RAND  may  argue  that  its  aim  is 
destructive  and  its  outlook  war-minded.  RAND 
supporters  can  retort  that  in  seeking  to  arm  the 
free  countries  the  motive  is  intrinsically  hu- 
mane. The  emphasis  on  "uncertainty  .  .  .  hedg- 
ing .  .  .  flexibility"  goes  beyond  such  polemics. 
It  expresses  a  mood  in  the  grain  of  American 
democracy  and  is  of  a  piece  with  the  principles  of 
an  open  society.  Someone  once  jokingly  referred 
to  the  drive  for  questioning  assumptions  and 
beating  swems  as  "the  RAND  Church." 

"I'd  like  to  think,"  a  RAND  man  commented 
later,  "that  we  are  a  school  for  heresy." 
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THE  ELUSIVE  DR.  SZILARD 


ALICE    KIMBALL    SMITH 

He  is  a  bubbling  spring  of  ideas — including  a 

new  theory  of  aging  and  the  first  patent  on 

atomic  chain  reactions.    But  because  he  delights 

in  a  home-made  cloak  of  mystery,  he  remains 

(except  among  scientists)  almost  unknown. 

AT  A  party  in  a  university  community  a 
few  weeks  ago  the  guests  amused  them- 
selves by  drawing  up  a  lisi  of  men  who  have 
played  unique  roles  in  recent  history.  They 
finally  agreed  upon  five  who  had  done  things 
which  could  not  have  been  accomplished,  in 
i luir  times,  by  anybody  else.  The  first  four  are 
familiar  to  everybody— Lincoln,  Gandhi,  Hitler, 
and  Churchill.  But  the  fifth  might  puzzle  even 
many  well-informed  people.    It  was  Leo  Szilard. 

If  they  recognize  the  name  at  all,  most  people 
probably  remember  Szilard  only  as  the  man  who 
persuaded  Albert  Einstein  to  sign  a  fateful  letter 
to  President  Roosevelt— the  letter  which  set  in 
motion  the  building  of  the  atomic  bomb.  This 
would  please  Szilard,  who  has  gone  to  consider- 
able pains  to  avoid  notoriety;  who  has,  indeed, 
sometimes  seemed  to  take  a  sort  of  impish  delight 
in  creating  around  himself  an  air  of  mystery. 

Yet  among  scientists  (especially  physicists  and 
biologists)  a  Szilard  legend  has  been  flourishing 
for  a  long  while.    It  grows  out  of  his  fantastic 


fertility  of  mind  and  his  uncanny  ability  to  con- 
ceive ideas  before  their  time.  It  pictures  him  as 
an  intellectual  adventurer,  likely  to  embark  at 
any  moment  on  some  excursion  far  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  science  .  .  .  dedicated  to  saving  the 
world  by  a  mild  and  legitimate  conspiracy  .  .  . 
unpredictable  just  because  his  behavior  is  so 
devastatingly  rational. 

One  reason  why  this  legend  has  not  spread  far 
beyond  scientific  circles  is  that  he  is  a  man  of 
many  interests,  in  an  age  when  fame  goes  to  the 
specialist.  Although  he  is  in  no  sense  a  dilettante, 
routine  bores  him.  He  loves  to  seize  a  problem  in 
its  early,  exciting  stage,  and  to  work  on  it 
furiously  until  he  begins  to  glimpse  the  answer. 
Then  he  is  likely  to  move  on  to  something  else, 
leaving  the  tedious  labor— and  the  laurels— to 
others. 

Szilard  claims  he  is  lazy,  and  at  first  glance 
you  might  think  there  is  some  truth  in  this.  At 
sixty-two  he  is  comfortably  overweight,  and  when 
he  is  in  a  mellow  mood  his  round  face  looks 
benignly  placid.  More  often,  however,  he  radi- 
ates energy— talking  with  brusque  impatience  in 
a  clipped  speech  which  hints  at  his  Hungarian 
origin  by  intonation  rather  than  by  accent.  His 
reactions  are  always  sharp  and  quick.  Though 
you  may  not  know  what  Szilard  will  think  to- 
morrow, there  is  never  any  doubt  what  he  thinks 
today. 

He  takes  his  extraordinary  intellectual  powers 
for  granted.  At  present  he  is  in  a  New  York 
hospital  for  treatment  of  cancer.  Lewis  Strauss, 
the  former  head  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
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sion,  recently  visited  him  there  to  present  him 
with  the  Einstein  medal  for  "outstanding 
achievement  in  natural  sciences"  and  for  his 
scholarship  "in  the  broadest  areas  of  human 
knowledge."  Mrs.  Szilard  reminded  her  husband 
of  the  distinguished  list  of  men  who  had  re- 
ceived the  medal  previously. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "and  it  is  getting  better  and 
better  all   the  time." 

This  is  a  complex  man,  whose  personality 
inevitably  provokes  argument.  To  some  of  his 
associates  he  has  seemed  gruff,  demanding,  even 
arrogant.  It  is  true  that  he  has  no  interest  in 
conventional  social  chit-chat,  and  no  patience 
with  stupidity;  but  I  can  testify  that  he  also  can 
be  charming  and  witty.  Aggressive  as  he  is  in 
pushing  his  pet  theories  and  causes,  he  has  never 
sought  the  limelight  for  himself.  He  may  haggle 
fiercely  over  details,  but  he  also  has  a  magnificent 
detachment  and  an  almost  saintly  freedom  from 
any  sense  of  grievance  toward  his  detractors. 

THE     BATHTUB     AT     THE     STBAND 

SZILARD  is  one  of  a  brilliant  group  of 
Hungarian  Emigres,  which  also  included 
John  von  Neumann,  Michael  Polanyi,  Eugene 
Wigner,  and  Edward  Teller.  He  believes  this 
remarkable  concentration  of  scientific  talent  grew 
out  of  a  special  environment  in  Budapest  at  the 
turn  of  the  century— a  society  where  economic 
security  was  taken  for  granted,  a  high  value  was 
placed  on  intellectual  achievement,  and  physics 
was  taught  so  badly  that  serious  students  were 
thrown  upon  their  own  resources. 

The  son  of  a  civil  engineer,  he  first  studied 
electrical  engineering  in  Budapest  and— after  a 
year  of  officer's  training  in  World  War  I— in 
Berlin.  There  he  transferred  to  physics,  earning 
a  doctorate  in  1922.  During  the  next  decade  he 
published  papers  on  thermodynamics  and  X-rays. 
His  outstanding  achievement  was  a  paper  which 
is  now  regarded  as  basic  to  information  theory 
and  cybernetics— and  therefore,  in  addition  to 
much  else,  to  the  whole  industry  of  electronic 
computers.  He  also  filed  a  patent  on  the  idea  of 
the  cyclotron  (a  machine  later  developed  by  E.  O. 
Lawrence)  and  with  Albert  Einstein— his  friend 
and  associate  at  the  University  of  Berlin— pat- 
ented a  device  for  pumping  liquid  metals. 

In  the  early  'thirties  Szilard's  natural  restless- 
ness was  intensified  bv  his  early  recognition  that 
Germany  would  soon  become  uncomfortable  for 
men  of  independent  spirit,  and  dangerous  for 
non-Aryans  like  himself.  He  visited  the  United 
States,  and  returned  so  little  reassured  by   the 


course  of  events  that  from  then  on  he  kept  two 
suitcases  packed  in  his  room  at  Harnack  Haus, 
the  faculty  club  of  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Institutes 
in  Berlin-Dahlem. 

After  the  Reichstag  fire  in  February  1933.  he 
went  to  Vienna  hoping  to  find  posts  outside  Ger- 
many for  anti-Nazi  intellectuals.  An  encounter 
there  with  Sir  William  Beveridge.  however,  led 
to  the  less  ambitious  scheme  of  the  Academic 
Assistance  Council,  set  up  in  London  in  June  of 
that  year.  With  his  help  it  carried  out  a  mem- 
orable rescue  operation. 

Szilard  himself  went  to  work  in  the  then-new 
field  of  nuclear  physics,  using  a  laboratory  in 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  and  later  the  Claren- 
don Laboratory  in  Oxford.  At  about  that  time 
Lord  Rutherford  announced  that  the  idea  of 
liberating  large  amounts  of  energy  from  the  atom 
was  sheer  moonshine.  Most  scientists  accepted 
this  as  gospel,  since  Rutherford  was  both  a 
pioneer  in  exploring  the  atom  and  the  most 
prestigious  British  physicist  of  the  period. 

But  Szilard  is  congenitally  suspicious  of 
dogmatism— and  besides  his  imagination  had 
been  stimulated  by  H.  G.  Wells'  The  World  Set 
Free,  which  predicted  the  eventual  release  of 
atomic  energy'.  So  he  began  to  think  about  the 
problem. 

As  he  was  waiting  one  day  to  cross  a  street 
in  London,  the  idea  came  to  him  of  a  chain 
reaction  based  on  some  element  which  would 
absorb  one  neutron  and  emit  two.  What  would 
be  a  suitable  element?  To  ponder  this  question 
he  needed  leisure,  for  he  believes  that  dreaming 
is  impossible  when  a  man  is  under  a  compulsion 
to  accomplish  something.  He  took  a  room  at  the 
Strand  Palace  Hotel  in  London,  and  during  the 
e.nh  months  of  1934  he  did  his  thinking  there  in 
the  most  comfortable  spot  he  could  find— the 
bathtub.  (Any  scientist  would  see.  he  explained 
later,  that  a  tubful  of  hot  water  provided  the 
simplest  way  to  keep  warm  during  a  London 
winter.     Moreover,   he  was   free   from   interrup- 
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(ions,  except  For  .1  worried  chambermaid  who 
would  knock  .11  the  dooi  now  and  then  and  ask, 
"Are  you  all  right,  sir?") 

Considering  the  elements  one  l>v  one.  he  insi 
thought  thai  beryllium  might  offer  the  possibility 
of  .1  chain  reaction.  Later  he  vaguel)  considered 
thorium  and  uranium,  although  it  never  oc- 
curred to  him  1I1.11  uranium  might  prove  fission- 
able. 

His  hopes  for  testing  his  ideas  h\  experimeni 
were,  foi  the  moment,  frustrated.  Most  physicists 
thought  his  notion  of  .1  beryllium  chain  reaction 
u.is  fantastic;  he  had  no  funds  for  research;  and 
apparatus  built  by  a  friend  in  America  would 
not  work  when  he  set  it  up  in  England.  Never- 
theless hi'  did  take  out  a  secret  patent— which 
he  assigned  to  the  British  Admiralty— in  which 
the  general  laws  governing  chain  reactions  were 
described  for  the  liist  time.  His  ambition  then— 
and  in  lain  efforts  to  gel  patents  on  key  atomic 
processes— was  not  to  make  a  fortune,  hut  to  get 
control  of  what  he  even  then  foresaw  as  poten- 
tially a  terrible  danger.  He  hoped  to  entrust  its 
development  to  a  foundation,  directed  by  en- 
lightened men  (not  all  scientists')  who  would  use 
the  results  for  the  good  of  mankind. 

CORNERING     THE     ATOM 

IN  1938  his  chronic  wanderlust,  plus  growing 
pessimism  about  the  world  situation,  led 
him  to  the  United  Stales,  in  spite  of  the  offer  of  a 
coveted  lectureship  at  Oxford.  In  February  1939 
he  "materialized"— the  phrase  often  used  to  de- 
scribe his  unannounced  movements— as  a  guest 
at  the  Columbia  University  physics  laboratory. 
Here  Enrico  Fermi,  who  had  arrived  a  month 
earlier  from  Italy,  was  doing  fission  experiments 
with   a    student,    Herbert    Anderson. 

Niels  Bohr  had  just  brought  news  from  Europe 
that  German  scientists  had  induced  fission  in  the 
nucleus  of  uranium.  Szilard  knew  what  this 
meant:  The  Germans  would  now  try  to  build  an 
atomic  bomb,  and  with  such  a  weapon  Hitler 
could  conquer  the  world— unless  the  Allies  could 
get  one  first.  On  March  3,  he  and  Walter  Zinn 
performed  an  experiment  which  showed  that 
neutrons  are  emitted  in  the  process  of  fission. 
The  same  discovery  was  made  at  just  about  the 
same  time  by  Fermi  and  Anderson  in  the  base 
merit  of  the  Physics  Building  at  Columbia,  and 
by  Joliot  and  his  coworkers  in  Paris. 

"That  night,"  he  said  later,  "I  knew  that  the 
world  was  headed  for  trouble." 

How  Szilard  used  that  knowledge  is  (at  least 
to   scientists)    a    familiar   story.     With    the   sup- 


pot  1    ol     Wignei      Mid      lellei.    he    persuaded     I  in 

stein  to  sign  a  letter  to  the  Presideni  explain- 
ing how  the  splitting  ol  uranium  .Hums  might  be 
used  10  111. ike  "extremel)  powerful  bombs  of  a 
new  l\pc."  Although  Einstein's  famous  formula 
E=  iiu  -'  describes  the  relationship  of  mass  and 
energy  on  which  the  bomb  depends,  he  had  no 
1  ounce  lion  with  ils  development.  He  was  the 
country's  most  renowned  scientist,  however,  and 
his  letter— delivered  to  Roosevelt  b\  Alexander 
Sachs— did  move  the  government   to  action. 

This  devious  approach  illustrates  Szilard's  love 
of  intrigue  and  indirection,  plus  his  habit  of 
moving  outside  established  channels  to  gel  things 
done.  In  (his  case  he  was  certainly  justified. 
Twice  the  government  had  failed  (o  respond  10 
pointed  hints  about  a  possible  atomic  bomb— 
and  Szilard  had  learned  with  alarm  thai  Ger- 
main had  prohibited  (be  export  of  uranium 
from  Czechoslovakia.  The  only  other  source 
was  (he  Belgian  Congo.  Einstein  was  a  friend 
of  the  Belgian  Queen  Mother,  and  through  him 
Szilard  hoped  to  warn  the  Belgian  government 
against  delivering  uranium  to  the  Germans  from 
the  Belgian  Congo. 

In  the  laborator)  at  Columbia,  where  he  had 
joined  forces  with  Fermi  and  Anderson,  Szilard 
was  full  of  ideas  for  better  procedures.  Their 
neutron  source,  radon  beryllium,  was  too  high 
in  energy;  (he  piece  of  uranium  to  be  bombarded 
was  loo  small.  A  larger  piece  would  produce 
more  neutrons  and  hence  more  conclusive  results. 
Beryllium  and  uranium  were  expensive  and  al- 
most unobtainable,  but  shortly  they  appeared— 
the  gift,  said  Szilard,  of  some  friends  of  science. 
It  later  turned  out  thai  he  had  borrowed  $2,000 
from  a  friend,  and  that  the  'friends  of  science" 
were  just  a  dream,  expressing  his  hope  that 
atomic  energy  might  be  developed  under  benef- 
icent rather  than  military  auspices. 

Meanwhile,  the  laborious  experiment  itself 
was  under  way.  Uranium  had  to  be  carefully 
packed  in  cans  and  round-the-clock  readings 
made.  Fermi,  who  switched  easily  from  pad  and 
pencil  to  the  manipulation  of  apparatus,  insisted 
that  all  share  the  work.  Szilard  did  not  take 
kindly  to  this  proposal.  Along  with  his  willing- 
ness 10  take  unreasonable  trouble  for  others,  his 
associates  have  noted  a  marked  aversion  to  con- 
tinuing responsibility,  mere  routine,  or  doing 
anything  with  his  hands. 

In  addition,  he  felt  that  the-  outcome  of  the 
fission  experiments  avis  so  important  that  he 
could  not  trust  himself  to  do  a  painstaking  job. 
So  he  hired  a  young  refugee  scientist  to  sub- 
stitute for  him  on  the  night  shift,  leaving  Szilard 
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free  to  consider  the  meaning  of  the  results.  The 
incident  produced  a  certain  coolness  between 
Szilard  and  Fermi,  himself  no  tyro  at  thinking. 
Nevertheless,  from  these  Columbia  experiments 
emerged  eventually  the  design  for  the  first  self- 
sustained  chain  reaction  at  Chicago's  Stagg  Field 
on  December  2,  1942. 

There  was  much  concurrent  thinking  at  this 
time  in  nuclear  physics,  but  Szilard's  special  con- 
tributions included  his  stubborn  exploration  of 
the  use  of  graphite  to  slow  down  the  neutrons 
so  that  they  would  more  readily  hit  uranium 
nuclei.  And  it  was  Szilard  who  wangled  a  gov- 
ernment grant  of  $6,000  to  buy  graphite  for 
which  there  were  no  laboratory  funds. 

Oddly,  but  quite  characteristically,  Szilard 
then  left  the  experiments  in  the  capable  hands 
of  Fermi  and  Anderson.  Szilard  had  had  the  fun 
<>l  sharing  in  the  ideas.  Fermi,  for  all  his  bril- 
liance as  a  theorist,  liked  mucking  about  with 
mechanical  things:  Szilard,  for  all  his  inventive 
skill,  did  not.  The  prospect  that  the  man  who 
performed  the  experiment  might  be  honored  as 
a  second  Prometheus,  if  it  occurred  to  Szilard, 
did  not  weigh  with  him  in  the  slightest. 

The  organization  of  the  Manhattan  Project 
had  begun  in  December  1941.  Early  in  1942,  Szi- 
lard. Fermi,  and  others  from  Columbia  moved  to 
the  University  of  Chicago's  Metallurgical  Labora- 
tory—so-called to  conceal  its  real  purpose,  the 
production  of  plutonium  in  a  uranium  pile. 

If  the  project  could  have  been  built  on  ideas 
alone,  says  Eugene  Wigner,  Szilard  alone  could 
have  done  it.  Others  point  out  that  without 
Fermi  the  pile  would  not  have  worked;  but  that 
without  Szilard,  plutonium  production  would 
have  been  delayed  six  months  to  a  year.  He  made 
many  contributions  to  reactor  design,  and  his 
frequent  disappearances  from  Chicago  masked  a 
kind  of  detective  game  in  pursuit  of  pure 
graphite  and  uranium.  In  the  spring  of  1943  the 
Los  Alamos  Laboratory  was  set  up  to  design  and 
build  a  bomb,  but  Szilard  stayed  in  Chicago  and 
had  no  part  in  planning  the  actual  mechanism. 

THE     URGENT     QUESTION 

HE  HAD  long  been  haunted  by  the  dread 
of  hearing  that  an  English  city  had  been 
devastated  by  an  explosion  of  incredible  force.  In 
the  winter  of  1944-45  this  fear  was  replaced  bv  an- 
other. What  if  the  bomb  were  dropped,  not  as  a 
defense  against  a  similar  weapon  but  upon  Japan 
when  her  defeat  seemed  assured?  It  had  been 
necessary  to  make  a  bomb.  But  was  it  now  really 
necessary  to  use  it? 


In  fact,  Szilard  thought,  its  use  might  enor- 
mously complicate  our  relations  with  other  na- 
tions, especially  Russia,  and  set  off  an  arms  race 
of  terrible  dimensions.  These  were  the  chief 
ideas  he  set  forth  in  a  memorandum  addressed 
to  President  Roosevelt  in  March  1945.  But  be- 
fore Szilard  could  see  him,  the  President  was 
dead.  In  May  he  presented  the  memorandum  to 
James  F.  Byrnes— soon  to  be  Secretary  of  State- 
but  was  met  with  utter  incomprehension. 

Szilard's  concern  was  fully  shared  by  some  of 
his  colleagues.  On  June  11,  a  month  before  the 
bomb  was  tested  at  Alamogordo,  an  informal 
committee,  headed  by  the  revered  German  ph\  si- 
cist,  James  Franck,  sent  a  carefully  argued 
memorandum  to  Henry  L.  Stimson,  Secretary  of 
War,  urging  that  the  bomb's  destructiveness  be 
demonstrated  on  some  uninhabited  area. 

The  majority  of  the  Franck  Committee 
thought  that  in  the  atmosphere  of  wartime  their 
plea  would  be  more  effective  if  it  were  based  on 
political  rather  than  moral  argument.  Although 
Szilard  signed  the  report,  he  also  drew  up  a 
petition  to  President  Truman  urging  on  moral 
grounds  that  the  bomb  not  be  used.  Some  sixty 
signatures  were  collected.  When  the  Army  tried 
to  stop  circulation  of  the  petition  in  Chicago 
because  it  revealed  that  a  bomb  was  being  made, 
Szilard  effectively  protested,  but  at  the  other 
sites  it  was  not  allowed  to  circulate.  Prob- 
ably it   never  readied   the  President,  either. 

When  the  bomb  was  dropped  on  Hiroshima 
on  August  6.  and  on  Nagasaki  three  days  later, 
those  who  had  worked  on  it  experienced  a  two- 
fold reaction— elation  at  their  success  in  helping 
end  the  war.  and  horror  at  their  part  in  mass 
destruction.  Those  who  had  tried  to  find  an 
alternative  felt  only  deep  dejection  and  began 
to  talk  about  a  scientists'  organization  which 
might  help  insure  that  atomic  power  would  be 
used  for  peace,  not  Avar.  Such  groups  sprang  up 
spontaneously  at  other  Project  laboratories,  then 
merged  in  a  national  federation  to  promote  in- 
ternational control  of  atomic  energy. 

The  Army  asked  the  scientists  not  to  discuss 
the  implications  of  the  bomb,  Szilard  recalls— 
not  saying  why,  but  giving  the  impression  that 
negotiations  wen-  going  on  among  the  U.  S., 
Britain,  and  Russia  that  might  be  disturbed  by 
public  discussion.  The  scientists  of  course  com- 
plied. 

In  September  Szilard  made  a  trip  to  Wash- 
ington to  find  out  what  kind  of  thinking  was 
going  on,  and  there  picked  up  a  copy  of  the 
Max -Johnson  Bill.  Back  in  Chicago,  he  was  ad- 
vised by  a  Law  School  friend  that  it  was  a  bad 
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bill.    Hearings  before  the  House  Militan    Minis 
Committee  took  place  while  he  was  in  Chicago 
and  lasted  only  one  day. 
Szilard    raised    the    alarm.     With    influential 

scientists  like  Harold  lTrc\  and  E.  U.  Condon,  he 
roused  interest  in  an  alternate  plan  for  civilian 
control  and  returned  to  Washington  for  six 
months,  on  leave  from  the  Project  without  pay, 
to  promote  it.  He  kept  in  touch  with  his  young 
friends  in  Chicago,  Los  Alamos,  and  Oak  Ridge 
whose  program  of  public  education  played  a 
vital  part  in  the  eventual  victory  For  civilian  con- 
trol. However,  it  was  S/ilard's  astute  interven- 
tion that  stopped  the  Mav- Johnson  Rill  from  be- 
ing passed  by  default.  He  once  remarked  to  a 
friend  that  "baiting  brass  hats"  was  a  favorite 
hobby.  Certainly  he  had  ample  opportunity  to 
practice  it  during  his  feud  with  Oeneral  Leslie 
R.  Groves,  which  reached  epic  proportions  in  the 
autumn  of  1915.  Wartime  rules  about  what 
scientists  in  one  category  could  discuss  with  those 
in  another  infuriated  more  tractable  men  than 
Szilard— but  his  protests  were  doubly  offensive 
to  security  officers  because  in  1939  he  himself  had 
caused  a  brief  furor  by  suggesting  that  publica- 
tion of  fission  experiments  be  suspended.  Now 
he  complained  about  secrecy! 

Rut  Szilard's  primary  objective— getting  a 
bomb  before  Hitler  did— had  not  changed,  and 
he  later  told  a  Senate  committee  that  eighteen 
months  had  been  lost  because  one  part  of  the 
Project  did  not  know  what  another  was  doing. 

General  Groves,  on  the  other  hand,  charged 
that  Szilard  repeatedly  ignored  the  rules.  And 
he  was  further  outraged  that  Szilard,  without 
whom  there  would  have  been  no  bomb,  now  ob- 
jec  ted  to  using  it.  S/ilard's  direct  appeals  to  the 
President  violated  every  canon  of  military  be- 
havior, and  his  attack  on  the  May-Johnson  Rill 
added  a  crowning  insult  to  a  long  list  of  injuries. 

Nor  had  Szilard  been  an  unalloyed  joy  to  his 
civilian  superiors,  even  though  they  too  disliked 
secrecy  and  fully  understood  the  value  of  his 
catalytic  mind.  They  had  to  spend  days  meeting 
his  demands  for  improved  procedures  and  in 
explaining  him  to  the  General  or  his  deputies. 

SWITCHING     TO     A     NEW     CAREER 

IN  1946  Szilard  decided  to  do  research  in 
biology— a  turning  from  death  to  life  that 
seemed  to  reflect  his  deep  revulsion  after  Hiro- 
shima, though  he  himself  says  only  that  the  new 
field  offered  the  greatest  intellectual  challenge. 
In  recognition  of  his  concern  for  the  political 
implications    of    the    bomb,    the    University    of 


Chicago  gave  him  a  joint  appointment  in  the 
social  and   biological  sciences. 

Szilard's  demands  upon  the  university  were 
modest.  He  wanted  no  big  machines  or  corps  of 
assistants;  onl\  ;i  secretary,  no  teaching  respon- 
sibilities, and  a  chance  to  travel.  (Subsequently, 
his  feats  of  ubiquity  were  to  include  a  professor- 
ship in  Chicago,  a  home  in  Denver,  and  a  visiting 
chair  at  Brandeis  while  he  was  actually  living  in 
New  York.)  To  insure  his  own  freedom  from 
restrictions,  Szilard— with  his  special  brand  of 
guile  and  comedy— decided  to  apply  for  fund* 
only  for  research  already  completed.  Then  he 
could  use  the  money  on  new  projects  of  his  own 
choosing.  (This  system  worked  until  an  applica- 
tion was  refused  on  the  grounds  that  the  experi- 
ment was  impossible.) 

He  began  his  research  with  the  assistance  of  a 
young  chemist,  Aaron  Novick,  and  their  work  on 
the  genetic  characteristics  of  viruses  quickly 
opened  up  important  studies  of  mutations.  They 
invented  the  chemostat,  a  device  for  growing 
bacteria  and  observing  mutations  under  con- 
trolled conditions. 

Rut  his  most  important  contributions  are,  as 
one  man  phrased  it,  "lost  in  a  thousand  conversa- 
tions." The  reputation  of  most  biologists,  as 
indeed  of  most  scientists,  rests  upon  one  idea 
thoroughly  developed;  Szilard  spews  them  out  at 
the  rate  of  a  dozen  a  day  and  rarely  exploits  any 
of  them. 

Riology  has  attracted  many  alert  young  minds, 
and  Szilard  may  find  their  esprit  de  corps  like 
that  of  an  earlier  generation  of  physicists.  How- 
ever, his  reception  in  the  field  htTs  not  been  uni- 
formly warm.  His  fundamental  knowledge  is  not 
wide,  as  it  was  in  physics,  and  he  is  unwilling  to 
acquire  it  systematically. 

At  a  recent  summer  conference  in  Boulder,  his 
friends  devised  "the  Szilard  index"  based  upon 
the  number  of  sentences  a  speaker  could  finish 
before  Szilard  got  bored  and— often  rather  rudely 
—walked  out.  His  references  to  third-rate  scien- 
tists and  to  the  stultifying  effect  of  excessive  ex- 
perimentation electrified  a  session.  The  more 
experiments  we  do,  he  said,  the  more  stupid 
we  can  be.  If  wc  just  keep  on  doing  experiments 
it  will  take  fifty  years  to  solve  the  problems  we 
are  discussing,  but  if  we  stop  and  think  how,  for 
example,  proteins  might  he  synthesized  we  will 
see  that  there  are  not  fifty,  but  perhaps  five, 
possible  ways.  Assign  probabilities  to  the  five 
and  it  will  take  only  a  few  experiments  to  dis- 
tinguish them. 

Often  Szilard  took  refuge  From  meetings  he 
found   dull,   on    the   roof  garden   where   other 
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7200  idea-exchangers  ir 

Each  of  ITT's  101  plants  and  laboratories  (a  total  of  136,000  em- 
ployes) is,  by  the  nature  of  ITT's  farflung  organization,  a  meeting 
place  for  the  scientific  minds  of  the  world.  Ideas  pour  in,  rub  shoul- 
ders, take  off,  result  in :  a  fully  automated  post  office  in  Providence, 
R.  I a  multiplier  tube  that  detected  water  vapor  on  Venus ...  a 
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"Thank  you,  gentlemen. 
Your  experience  in 
your  countries  has  been 
of  infinite  value  to  us. 
In  a  few  years,  I  think  fully 
automated  post  offices  are  going 
to  be  as  American  as  apple  TT." 
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4  countries  work  for  ITT. 

itellite  system  that  could  make  worldwide  TV  a  matter  of  a  few 
jars.  As  a  signal  can  be  bounced  from  one  planet  to  another, 
•  can  an  idea  grow  in  bouncing  from  one  mind  to 
lother.  International  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
orporation,  67  Broad  Street,  New  York  4,  N.  Y.  ■ 
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renegades  soon  joined  him.  There  he  sat  under  a 
large  sun  umbrella,  notebook  and  slide  rule  in 
hand,  apparently  engrossed  in  his  own  work. 
But  when  the  conversation  around  him  touched 
an  exciting  technical  problem,  he  suddenly 
offered  pertinent  suggestions  or  criticisms,  then 
returned  to  his  calculations. 

"Why  spend  money  on  meetings?"  inquired  an 
admirer  when  this  conference  was  over.  "Just 
send  people  to  talk  to  Szilard." 

Biologists  do  not  agree  as  to  the  value  of  his 
current  work.  One  of  his  most  provocative 
papers,  for  example,  deals  with  the  aging  process. 
Some  call  his  theory  nonsense;  others  think  it 
has  revolutionary  significance. 

To  Szilard,  however,  change  is  a  basic  tenet 
of  life.  "Devote  six  years  to  your  work,"  he  once 
wrote,  "but  in  the  seventh  go  into  solitude  or 
among  strangers  so  that  your  friends,  by  remem- 
bering what  you  were,  do  not  prevent  you  from 
being  what  you  have  become." 

By  design,  he  himself  strikes  no  deep  roots. 
"Leo's  home,"  says  a  friend,  "is  wherever  his 
intellectual  interests  happen  to  be  at  the  mo- 
ment." In  recent  years  it  has  been  at  the  faculty's 
Quadrangle  Club  on  the  University  of  Chicago 
campus;  his  room  there  is  as  devoid  of  person- 
ality as  if  he  had  dropped  in  overnight.  He  does 
not  smoke,  has  little  interest  in  alcohol,  has  never 
owned  a  car  or  a  house.  But  his  frequent  travels, 
his  lavish  use  of  long-distance  calls,  and  generous 
gestures  made  with  a  European  sense  of  style 
have  produced  an  erroneous  impression  of  large 
private  means. 

His  marriage  in  1951  to  an  old  friend  of  Berlin 
days,  Dr.  Gertrud  Weiss,  has  not  much  changed 
his  ways,  although  the  periods  when  he  takes  his 
work  to  Denver,  where  she  practices  medicine, 
mean  much  to  them  both.  There  he  keeps  his 
recordings,  chiefly  Beethoven  and  Mozart,  and— 
confuting  the  common  belief  that  he  never  reads 
—a  collection  of  his  favorite  books.  They  reflect 
a  catholic  taste:  H.  G.  Wells  and  Shaw,  Tom 
Jones,  Boswell's  Johnson,  Gone  with  the  Wind, 
Sons  and  Lovers,  and  the  works  of  what  he  calls 
"English  lady  novelists." 

RECIPES  FOR  TEA,  RAZORS, 
TAXES,  AND  PEACE 

HIS  sudden  arrivals  and  departures,  his 
aversion  lor  .chance  commitments,  and 
liis  personal  reticence  are  all  a  part  of  the  oblique 
tactics  in  which  he  delights. 

"Leo's  technique  in  promoting  one  of  his 
projects,"  says  a  lawyer  friend,  "is  like  a  move  in 


a  billiard  game  where  you  hit  one  ball  that  hits 
another  ball  that  drops  seven  in  a  pocket." 

I  well  remember  the  chaos  he  created  a  few 
years  ago  in  the  office  of  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Atomic  Scientists.  Szilard  proposed  to  write  a 
letter  to  Stalin.  If  it  could  be  arranged  for  him 
to  write  to  Stalin  directly,  the  Bulletin  would 
not  print  the  letter:  on  the  other  hand,  if  official 
permission  were  refused,  the  letter  must  be 
printed  immediately.  Davs  were  consumed  in 
Ions-distance  phone  calls,  in  trips  b\  Szilard 
to  New  York  and  Washington.  Alternate  articles 
were  set  in  type  and  scrapped  and  the  letter  itself 
underwent  ceaseless  revision.  Despite  these  exer- 
tions, the  letter  did  not  go  to  Stalin.  It  appeared 
eventually  in  a  much  delayed  Bulletin. 

All  of  which  was  something  of  an  ordeal  to  its 
staff.  But  those  who  work  with  Szilard  learn  to 
be  flexible,  to  be  ready  to  drop  vesterdav's  idea 
or  procedure  for  one  that  seems  (at  least  to  him) 
more  sensible  today.  This  may  entail  retyping 
a  letter  fifty  times  because  of  a  minor  change— 
which  a  few  associates  have  found  insufferable. 
But  many  more  have  been  firmly  attached  by  his 
thoughtfulness,  humor,  and  liberality  with  time 
and  ideas.  Szilard  himself  is  mildly  surprised  by 
the  prevailing  human  addiction  to  regular  hours, 
schedules,  and  domestic  obligations. 

As  in  his  work,  he  is  unpredictable  on  social 
occasions.  Inert  and  half  asleep  one  minute,  his 
conversation  sparkles  the  next.  With  children 
and  young  people  his  magic  never  tails,  whether 
he  is  doing  bottle  tricks  lor  three-year-olds  or 
counseling  teen-agers  about  courses  or  careers. 
The  proudest  items  in  m\  six-year-old  daughter's 
autograph  collection  were  the  signatures  of  Roy 
Rogers  and  Leo  Szilard.  His  unpublished  chil- 
dren's stories  show  a  fine  ear  for  the  idiom  of 
childhood  and  insight  into  its  fears. 

Szilard  is  something  of  an  intellectual  show- 
man. For  example,  there  is  a  story— perhaps 
apocryphal— that  at  lunch  one  day  a  young 
surgeon  told  him  about  a  new  operation,  sketch- 
ing the  route  of  entry  into  the  ear.  "But  why  not 
go  in  this  way?"  asked  Szilard.  "By  God,"  said 
the  surgeon,  "next  time  I  will." 

Sometimes  he  is  occupied  with  quite  trivial 
matters— how  to  speed  up  check-out  counters 
in  chain  stores,  a  device  for  instant  tea,  the 
virtues  ol  injector  razors,  or  distributing  copies 
of  Dr.  Spock. 

On  the  other  hand  serious  discussions  on  dis- 
armament, freedom  of  research,  new  frontiers  in 
science,  acquire  an  extra  dimension  when  Szilard 
takes  part.  If  someone  is  accused  of  lunching 
with  a  Communist,  said  Szilard  at  a  time  when 
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flimsy  charges  were  being  leveled  it  si  ientists,  we 
should  all  take  him  out  to  lunch;  if  he  is  (  harged 
with  reading  the  Daily  Worker,  we  should  all 
read  the  Daily  Worker. 

Occasionalh  he  will  develop  all  on  his  own 
some  sophisticated  idea  which  had  long  since 
been  laboriously  built  up  h\  specialists  in  other 
fields— for  example,  floating  exchange  rates  or 
the  theor)  of  imperfect  competition.  Some  of  his 
other  inspirations  are  less  impressive.  He  once 
wrote  a  memorandum  proposing  a  dual  currency, 
with  green  dollars  for  wages  and  red  ones  for 
credit  in  the  bank. 

Taxes  fascinate  him.  He  once  consulted  a  tax 
specialist  in  the  Chicago  Law  School  on  behalf 
of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Atomic  Scientists  because 
its  tax  exemption  was  in  doubt  on  grounds  that 
it  discussed  political  questions.  S/ilard  proposed 
that  its  articles  should  not  lobby  for  anything; 
they  should  simply  attack  the  opposing  policy. 
Thereafter  he  spent  hours  hunting  new  ways  of 
obtaining  personal  or  institutional  exemption; 
he  thought,  for  instance,  that  a  university  should 
raise  money  by  selling  its  tax-exempt  status.  He 
never  read  the  tax  law,  but  he  detected  skillfully 
hidden  loopholes,  then  triumphantly  offered 
clever  and  subtle  schemes  for  plugging  them  up 
—taking  five  minutes  to  dispose  of  a  problem 
that  had  occupied  the  tax  bar  for  five  years. 

To  both  economists  and  lawyers  many  of 
S/i lard's  schemes  seem  like  devices— gadgets  al- 
most—to achieve  a  simple  short  cut.  Sometimes 
he  displays  a  remarkably  rapid  and  accurate 
understanding  of  an  intricate  situation.  They 
note,  however,  a  final  level  of  complexity  and 
sophistication  that  Szilard  often  fails  to  reach— 
the  level  on  which  human  beings  operate.  For 
example,  his  ideas  on  how  to  avoid  taxes  or 
finance  a  university,  though  legally  impeccable, 
had  a  Rube  Goldberg  quality  that  would  send 
shudders  down  the  collective  spine  of  a  group  of 
lawyers  or  a  board  of  trustees. 

This  perhaps  is  why  his  foundations  to  ad- 
minister science  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  re- 
main a  dream.  Many  responsible  people  do  not 
like  to  be  perpetually  nudged  into  action;  they 
need  to  be  soothed  and  reassured,  and  Szilard  is 
not  the  man  for  this.  In  the  case  of  the  May- 
Johnson  Bill  he  made  a  superb  gadfly,  alerting 
scientists  and  the  public  to  the  danger  of  mili- 
tary control.  But  when  it  came  to  getting  a 
substitute  bill  through  Congress,  those  who 
could  persuade  and  mollify  were  more  effective. 

Despite  his  gadfly  quality  S/ilard  can  be  pa- 
tient and  detached.  For  months  he  was  pre- 
occupied with  a  problem  in  biology;  he  worked 


constantly,  and  .1  tolerant  neighbor  at  the  Club 
often  heard  the  bath  water  running  at  two  and 
three   in    the    morning.    When    the    period    of 

seclusion  ended  the  friend  asked  how  the  research 
had  come  out.  "Oh,"  said  S/ilard  with  complete 
composure,  "it  was  not  a  good  idea."  During 
recent  months  of  illness,  this  same  detachment, 
salted  with  touches  of  ironic  humor,  has  light- 
ened the  burden  for  those  close  to  him  and  has 
at  the  same  time  moved  them  very  deeply. 

A    GIFT    FOR     PROPHECY 

APART  from  biology  Szilard  has  devoted 
sustained  attention  since  the  war  to  popu- 
lation control.  With  a  handful  of  young  disciples 
he  once  braved  a  largely  feminine  luncheon  of 
the  Planned  Parenthood  Federation  where  a 
speaker  described  how  beads  used  to  keep  track 
of  infertile  periods  (in  the  rhythm  method  of 
birth  control)  tend  to  slip  out  of  place.  Szilard 
designed  a  clasp  to  prevent  this  and  also  proposed 
making  it  luminous.  When  asked  how  the 
Catholic  Church  regarded  this  gadget  he  replied 
smugly,  "But  these  are  fertility  beads!" 

Szilard  has  also  taken  a  great  interest  in  the 
Bulletin  of  the  Atomic  Scientists.  In  1946,  by 
persuading  Einstein  and  other  prominent  scien- 
tists to  make  a  nation-wide  emergency  appeal  for 
funds,  he  rescued  both  it  and  the  Federation  of 
American  Scientists  from  oblivion. 

By  far  the  most  engrossing  of  Szilard's  con- 
cerns has  been  international  relations  and  the 
impact  of  the  bomb  upon  them.  He  has  written 
extensively  on  this  subject  for  the  Bulletin,  often 
propounding  ideas  which  are  scoffed  at  as  ridicu- 
lous, but  have  an  odd  way  of  looking  like  hard- 
headed  realism  within  a  few  years.  Early  in  1947, 
for  instance,  he  urged  that  the  United  States 
make  outright  gifts  to  develop  consumer  indus- 
tries in  Europe,  the  American  reward  to  be  in- 
creased trade.  Three  months  later  the  Marshall 
Plan  was  announced.  Similarly,  his  proposals 
that  Stalin  broadcast  once  a  month  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  that  the  Neiv  York  Times  and 
Pravda  carry  exchange  pages  were  less  bizarre 
than  the  sight  of  a  Russian  premier  eating  corn 
in  Iowa  and  American  tourists  swarming  over 
Russia.  He  also  foresaw  Russia's  reaction  to  our 
bomb  and  was  one  of  the  few  leading  scientists 
who  accurately  predicted  the  early  date  when 
the  Soviets  would  have  one. 

Szilard  complains  that  all  methods  of  atomic 
inspection  proposed  so  far  have  tried  to  solve 
a  novel  problem  by  pedestrian  means.  He  tried 
out  a  more  imaginative   notion   on   a   Russian 
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scientist  at  the  Pugwash  Conference  last  summer: 
If  you  believe  Americans  are  unduly  suspicious, 
he  said,  why  don't  you  turn  this  erroneous  belief 
to  your  advantage?  Let  America  make  all  the 
inspections  she  wants— but  charge  a  fee  for  each 
one  of  several  million  dollars.  If  an  illicit  test 
has  taken  place,  Russia  would  have  to  refund  all 
the  fees  paid  to  date  and  pay  a  large  fine;  if  no 
test  has  taken  place,  the  fee  would  be  forfeited. 
Russia  would  not  need  to  limit  the  inspections; 
our  Bureau  of  the  Budget  would  do  it  for  her. 

Political  scientists  may  feel  that  Szilard  betrays 
the  scientist's  weakness  for  mechanical  solutions 
and  that  conditions  which  would  make  some  of 
his  schemes  workable  would  also  render  them 
unnecessary.  But  even  conservative  interna- 
tionalists concede  the  soundness  of  certain 
themes  that  crop  up  again  and  again  in  his  writ- 
ings: international  agreements  so  framed  that  no 
participant  will  want  to  break  them;  large-scale 


PHILIP   BOOTH 

MAINE 

when  old  cars  get  retired,  they  go  to  Maine. 
Thick  as  cows  in  backlots  off  the  blacktop, 
East  of  Bucksport,  down  the  washboard 
from  Penobscot  to  Castine, 
they  graze  behind  frame  barns:  a  Ford 
turned  tractor,  Hudsons  chopped  to  half-ton 
trucks,  and  Chewy  panels,  jacked  up, 
tireless,  geared  to  saw  a  cord  of  wood. 

Old  engines  never  die.    Not  in  Maine, 
where  men  grind  valves  the  way  their  wives 

grind   axes. 
Ring-jobs  burned-out  down  the  Turnpike 
still   make  revolutions,    turned   marine. 
If  Hardscrabble  Hill  makes  her  knock, 
Maine  rigs  the  water-jacket  salt:  a  man 
can  fish  forever  on  converted  sixes, 
and  for  his  mooring,  sink  a  V-8  block. 

When  fishing's  poor,  a  man  traps  what  he  can. 
When  salt-rust  speeds  a  Bangor  hearse  towards 
death,  the  body  still  survives: 
painted  lobster,  b;  ited— off  Route   I— 
with  home-preserves  and  Indian  knives, 
she'll  net  a  parlor-full  of  Fords,  and  haul  in 
transient  Cadillacs  like  crabs;  Maine  trades 
in  staying  power,  not  shiftless  drives. 


exchanges  of  students:  mass  migrations  of  peoples 
so  that  national  boundaries  may  some  dav  mean 
as  little  as  American  state  lines;  and  an  informed 
and  educated  public. 

Constantly  he  returns  to  the  goal  of  mobilizing 
men  of  superior  intelligence— in  both  East  and 
West— to  solve  the  problem  of  war  and  peace. 
After  an  abortive  effort  or  two  of  his  own  to 
promote  private  discussions  with  the  Russians, 
he  was  at  last  able  to  participate  in  such  ex- 
changes at  the  several  Pugwash  Conferences  of 
scientists— the  first  held  through  the  initiative 
of  Bertrand  Russell  in  1955  at  the  Canadian 
village  of  that  name,  the  most  recent  in  Baden, 
Austria,  in  July  1959. 

INTELLECTUAL     WANDERLUST 

IW  \  S  once  rebuked  for  speaking  of  Szilard 's 
"non-scientific"  interests.  "Leo  has  no  non- 
scientific  interests,"  said  my  critic.  "It  is  the 
essence  of  his  endeavor  to  bring  everything  into 
the  realm  of  science."  This  all  scientists  do  up 
to  a  point— but  the  point  varies,  and  few  of  them 
equal  Szilard  in  the  number  of  his  concerns,  or 
the  consistency  with  which  he  applies  his  supreme 
faith  that  man's  rationality  is  man's  best  hope. 

Most  scientists  cling  to  the  scholar's  goal  of 
learning  more  and  more  about  less  and  less,  and 
if  they  speak  at  all  to  non-technical  questions 
they  like  to  think  that  they  do  so  from  the  firm 
base  of  a  specialist's  knowledge.  Szilard.  on  the 
other  hand,  frankly  offers  advice  about  politics 
and  social  problems  as  a  non-specialist  who  may 
for  that  very  reason  provide  a  new  perspective. 
He  likes  to  initiate  a  "chain  reaction"  by  tossing 
out  an  idea  or  starting  a  project,  then  letting 
others  carry  on.  But  perhaps  he  himself  does  not 
entirely  know  whether  this  habit  springs  from  his 
faith  that  human  intelligence,  properly  directed, 
can  alter  society  or  from  his  magnificent  intel- 
lectual wanderlust. 

Has  Szilard  indeed  played  a  unique  role  in  the 
history  of  his  times?  Like  most  scientists  he  lacks 
the  mystical  quality,  the  desire  to  be  a  leader  of 
men.  His  scientific  contributions  would  have 
been  made  sooner  or  later  by  someone  else.  Even 
the  building  of  an  atomic  bomb  would  have  been 
proposed  before  long.  But  this  is  not  the  point. 
If  Szilard  does  indeed  belong  among  the  il- 
lustrious it  is  not  just  because  he  was  associated 
with  one  of  the  great  events  of  history,  the 
harnessing  of  atomic  energy.  To  precipitate  an 
event  is  not  uncommon.  But  to  show  one's 
contemporaries  its  significance  is  to  become  a 
strong  candidate  for  the  company  of  the  great. 
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How  Nixon  Will  Choose  His  Running  Mate 


The  man  he  picks  for  the  GOP  Vice- 
Presidential   nomination    ivill  have   to 

meet  three  specifications  .  .  .  and.  if 
elected,  will  find  himself  far  busier 
than  most  men  who  have  had  the  job. 

WASHINGTON  -Though  every- 
body is  talking  ninety-six  to  the 
minute  about  who  the  Democrats 
will  nominate  lor  Vice  President,  a 
brooding  silence  has  surrounded  the 
Republican  choice  lot   that  office. 

Still,  the  Republicans  too  are  go- 
ing to  have  a  fellow  running.  The 
^election  will  shortly  be  made— in  a 
GOP  caucus  to  be  held  in  the  tidy, 
snap-brim  hat  of  Richard  M.  Nixon. 

The  essential  assumptions  here 
arc  that  Nixon  will  be  nominated 
for  President  more  or  less  by  ac- 
clamation and  that  Governor  Rocke- 
feller of  New  York  will  neither  di- 
rectly challenge  Nixon  nor  accept 
the  Vice  Presidency.  In  that  there 
will  be  a  striking  job  opportunity  out 
at  the  Chicago  Republican  conven- 
tion lot  a  good,  young,  liberal-and- 
conservative,  faithful  Republican 
who  would  like  to  devote  some  ol  his 
future  years  to  standing  at  the  elbow 
of  the  new  President  Nixon  (if  there 
is  a  President  Nixon). 

It  is  just  as  well,  however,  to  put 
the  surgical  knife  ol  candor  right 
now  through  all  (he  swelling  dreams 
the  aspirants  may  have  for  another 


Vice  Presidency  of  the  heady  sort 
which  Nixon  himself  has  enjoyed 
these  past  eight  years.  The  mother 
ol  Richard  Millions  Nixon  raised  no 
non-participator  son. 

II  Richard  Nixon  becomes  Presi- 
dent, he  will  give  his  Vice  President 
enough  to  do  so  that  he  can  rise  well 
above  the  Throttlebottom  role  tradi- 
tional to  that  office,  lint  the  Vice 
President  in  a  Nixon  Administration 
will  be  allowed  no  such  power  and 
responsibility  as  the  amiably  relaxed 
Eisenhower   has    allowed    to   Nixon. 

The  Administration's  legislative 
programs  would  be  Nixon's  own.  In 
the  last  analysis  they  would  be 
piessed  i.i  Congress  by  Nixon,  not 
by  his  Vice  President.  And  direc- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  the  Republican 
party— whether  in  the  supposedly  lit- 
tle things  01  the  obviously  big  ones- 
would  never  be  delegated  outside  the 
White  House.  Nixon  well  knows 
what  most  Presidents  have  always 
known  viscerally  but  what  General 
Eisenhower  often  preferred  to  for- 
get: An  American  President  must, 
by  custom  and  the  nature  of  his 
problems,  be  as  truly  the  head  of  his 
party  as  he  is  the  head  of  the  stale. 

Within  these  limits,  however  (and 
they  are  vastly  important  limits)  the 
new  role  of  the  Vice  President- 
created  by  Nixon  out  of  his  own 
driving  ambition  and  out  of  Eisen- 
hower's willingness  to  stand  above  so 
many  battles— would  be  allowed  to 
go  on  evolving. 


Nixon,  loi  example,  would  never 
leave  his  No.  2  man  so  unemployed 
that  he  might  fall  pies  to  the  ghoul- 
ish daydreams  which  must  have  come 

main  a  lime,  guiltily  and  unbidden, 
to  main  ol  our  past  Yet'ps:  "Now,  ol 
course  1  don't  lor  a  moment  wish 
foi  such  a  dreadful  thing— but  if  the 
boss  should,  ah,  pass  from  the 
scene  .  .  ."  Nor  would  Nixon  limii 
his  No.  2  exclusively  to  the  dusty, 
and  scarcely  bracing,  job  assigned 
him  by  tradition  — that  ol  presiding 
ovei  the  Senate,  which  usually  is  in- 
clined to  legal  d  Vice  Presidents  as 
hardly  as  important  as  its  committee 
clerks,  and  about  as  dull  as  the  good 
parson  whose  job  it  is  to  open  each 
day's  session  with  a  prayer. 

The  present  Vice  President  sees 
the  job  of  his  future  No.  2  as  a 
genuine  lieutenancy.  It  would  be  a 
real,  though  subordinate,  post  and 
not  merely  a  kind  of  waiting-hall  in 
which  somebody  sits  around  deco- 
rously in  case  the  President  should 
die.  So  Nixon's  criteria  for  his  run- 
ning mate  would  include  these: 

(1)  Total  sympathy  with  all  of 
Nixon's  basic  policies— an  inherent 
like-mindedness  which  would  auto 
matically  place  him  in  train  with 
No.  I  on  any  issue,  either  govern- 
mental or  intra-party. 

(2)  Possession  of  a  true,  if  not 
necessarily  a  nation-wide,  political 
appeal  in  his  own  right.  Nixon  has 
no  intention  of  dragging  any  un- 
necessary political  dead  weight  be 
hind  him,  either  in  the  Presidential 
campaign  or  latei . 

(3)  The  youthful  vigor  necessary 
lor  working  hard  and  traveling 
much.  Nixon  has  been  the  bene- 
ficiary—and  occasionally,  as  in  South 
America,  the  target  victim— of  much 
globe-trotting.  He  believes  in  globe- 
trotting and  good-will  missions  and 
all  that.  But  a  Richard  Nixon  in 
the  White  House  would  be  less  light- 
hearted  than  Mr.  Eisenhower  about 
taking  the  Presidency  itself  on  casual 
louts  here  and  there.  So  No.  2  would 
do  most  of  the  good-willing.  No.  1 
would  stay  in  Washington  (where  in 
this  writer's  view  he  belongs)  except 
for  the  possibility  ol  carefully  pre 
pared  Presidential  trips  for  cau- 
tiously planned  and  defined  objec- 
tives. 

Apart  from  all  these  qualifications, 
Nixon  is  strongly  inclined,  othei 
things  being  more  or  less  equal,  to 
seek  his  Vice  President  among   the 
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ranks  of  those  who  already  have  some 
demonstrated  strength   in   Congress. 

He  knows  perfectly  well  that,  if 
and  when  he  enters  the  White 
House,  he  cannot  possibly  ex- 
pect that  extraordinary  phenomenon 
granted  by  fate  to  Dwight  Eisen- 
hower: a  honeymoon  period  with 
Congress,  with  the  country,  and  with 
both  parties,  enduring  not  eight 
weeks  but  eight  years.  Therefore 
one  of  Nixon's  highest  priorities  is  the 
development,  as  well  as  he  can,  of 
a  strong  and  immediate  base  of 
Republican  Congressional  support. 
This  objective  is  only  heightened 
by  his  awareness  of  the  practical 
impossibility  of  a  Republican  re- 
capture of  the  Senate  this  year  and 
the  great  improbability  of  the  Repub- 
licans' recapturing  even  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

II  Nixon  makes  it,  there  will  be  a 
"team,"  as  there  has  been  in  the 
Eisenhower  era.  But  there  will  be 
great  differences  between  the  old 
te  m  and  the  new.  Nobody— includ- 
ing the  new  Vice  President— will  ever 
have  even  a  vagrant  shade  of  doubt 
about  who  is  the  Captain.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Lieutenant  will  wear 
on  his  shoulder  more  than  the  bar 
of  a  theoretical  officer.  Although  he 
will  be  much  less  than  Richard 
Nixon  has  been  to  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower, he  will  be  much  more  than 
Vice  Presidents  have  been  in  all  past 
Administrations— and  incomparably 
more  than  they  were  in  the  time  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

A     LITTLE     SUSPENSE 

PARTLY  because  of  Nixon's  novel 
set  of  criteria  for  the  Vice  President- 
ami  partly  because  the  Democratic 
convention  meets  before  rather  than 
alter  the  Republican  convention, 
thanks  to  the  inscrutable  wisdom  of 
Democratic  chairman  Paul  Butler- 
Nixon's  list  of  men  available  for 
the  job  has  so  far  been  closeh  held. 
\I\  miess  would  be  that  even  when 
this  piece  appears  the  lightning  still 
will  not  public  1\  have  siiuck  the 
man. 

Currently,  and  lor  months  past. 
Nixon  has  had  to  play  it  all  close  to 
his  vest.  Lacking  opposition  lor  his 
own  nomination  (except  for  the 
enigmatic  half-challenge  alternately 
posed  and  chopped  b\  Rockefeller) 
it   has  always  been  apparent  to  him 


that  the  Republican  convention  at 
best  would  look  not  onl\  quite 
drear)  but  (dreadful  word)  "bossed," 
too.  If  only  one  fellow  is  a  candidate 
for  the  nomination,  not  even  the 
popular  dramatic  skill  of  the 
Advertising  Club  Republicans  (to 
whom  Nixon,  by  the  way,  does  not 
reall)  belong)  can  make  it  look  like 
a  throat-catching  hoss  race.  So  Nixon 
early  decided  to  try  to  introduce  a 
little  suspense  by  solemnly  proclaim- 
ing that  the  contest  for  the  Vice 
Presidencv,  anyhow,  was  going  to  be 
an   "open"  one. 

Thus  for  a  long  time  the  Nixon 
people  have  dropped  hints  and 
"names"  here  and  there.  So  and  so 
was  surel)  "not  out  of  considera- 
tion." Such  and  such  a  stalwart 
might  just  make  it— you  never  could 
tell.  Actually,  of  course,  Richard 
Nixon  meant  that  the  decision  was 
"open"— to  Nixon. 

To  have  said  right  out  loud  that 
Richard  M.  Nixon  would  decide  the 
identity  of  the  Vice  Presidential 
nominee  would  have  been  well 
within  the  rules  of  the  game,  and 
not  in  any  grave  way  violative  of 
law,   tradition,  or  the  Constitution. 

Presidential  nominees  have  his- 
torically decided  who  should  run  on 
the  ticket  with  them.  (Indeed,  Adlai 
Stevenson's  departure  from  this  cus- 
tom in  1956,  when  he  suddenly 
announced  to  the  Democratic  con- 
vention that  it  could  pick  his  run- 
ning mate,  was  to  many  of  the  pros  a 
piece  of  shockingly  bad  form.)  All 
the  same.  Nixon  recogni/es— though 
he  does  not  exactly  relish— the  fact 
that  main  people  still  call  him 
"Tricky  Dickv,"  for  some  reason,  or 
for  no  reason  at  all  except  a  kind  of 
glandular  hostility.  So  in  this  mat- 
ter, as  in  all  else,  he  has  acted  with 
a  preternatural  gravity  and  correct-' 
ncss. 

"the   catholic   issue'1 

H  E  has  known  for  months  within 
fairly  confined  limits  who  would 
wind  upon  the  ticket  with  him— that 
is.  the  real  field  has  been  narrowed 
t<>  a  handful  <>l  names.  lint  he  real! 
hasn't  known  precisely  who  the  IcI- 
low  was  to  he.  Among  the  reasons 
are  these:  Nixon  dared  not  make  am 
final  decision  until  after  he  had  .  • 
chance  to  see  what  the  Democratic, 
convention  would  do  with  its  ticket. 
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The  whole  race  for  the  Presidential 
nomination  on  the  Democratic  side 
was  dominated  for  months  b)  a 
tingle  factor:  the  Catholicism  of 
the  front-runner,  Senator  Kennedy. 

Manx  leaped  to  the  easy  notion 
that  il  Kenned)  should  wind  up  on 
the  Democratic  ticket,  at  either  end, 
Nixon  would  inevitably  put  a  Catho- 
lic in  second  place  on  his  ticket.  The 
man  most  mentioned  lor  this  was 
James  1'.  Mitchell  of  New  Jersey,  the 
Secretary  ol  Labor.  Hut  the  estimate 
was  oversimplified.  Nixon  began 
parly  to  reason  (though  he  never 
said  this  publicly  and  I  emphasize 
that  he  is  not  being  directly  or  in- 
directly quoted  here)  that  the  Demo- 
crats ware  very  likely  to  foul  them- 
selves up  on  "the  Catholic  issue,"  no 
matter  what  ticket  choices  they 
made.  If  they  stopped  Kennedy  for 
the  top  spot  and  took  him  for  the 
second  it  might  look  as  if  they  were 
saying  a  Catholic  wouldn't  do  for 
No.  1  but  would  be  all  right  for 
No.  2. 

Those  close  to  Nixon  reckoned 
that  for  the  Republicans  to  rush 
around  to  put  a  Catholic  on  their 
slate  might  seem  to  be  a  crude  fishing 
for  "the  Catholic  vote,"  if  such  exists 
in  any  important  way.  It  already 
looked  as  if  the  Democrats  could  be 
depended  upon  to  do  a  job  on  them- 
selves by  stirring  up  religious  differ- 
ences. Why  should  Nixon  not  simply 
benefit  from  this  and  stay  out  of  the 
thing  himself?  So  the  prediction  here 
is  that  neither  Mitchell  nor  any 
other  Catholic  will  be  his  choice. 

Still  very  much  "in"  as  possibilities 
are  such  men  as  Fred  Seaton  of 
Nebraska,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior; Representative  Gerald  R. 
Ford,  Jr.  of  Michigan;  Attorney  Gen- 
eral William  Rogers  of  New  York, 
one  of  Nixon's  very  few  close 
friends;  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  Arthur  S.  Flem- 
ming;  and  UN  Ambassador  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge. 

The  Republican  leader  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Charles 
Halleck  of  Indiana,  should  not  be 
excluded  out  of  hand,  though  I 
should  be  surprised  if  the  Nixon  nod 
should  fall  to  him.  And  there  are, 
of  course,  at  least  a  dozen  others  who 
are  "possibilities."  The  Nixon  peo- 
ple need  no  instruction  in  the  arts  of 
pleasing  and  flattering  other  people. 
And  you  don't  make  a  man  furious  if 


you  casually  suggest  that  maybe  he  is 
Vice  Presidential  material. 

Halleck,  a  tough  parliamentarian, 
is  all  too  available  l<>r  the  job— on 
anybody's  ticket.  But  there  is  a 
highly  important  consideration  to 
work  against  him.  Nixon  knows  from 
long  experience  what  a  hostile  or 
merely  a  loot-dragging  Congress  can 
do  to  .i  (hap  trying  to  make  a  Presi- 
dential record.  "Charlie"  thus  is  very 
likely  to  be  asked  to  stay  where  he  is. 
Although  a  less  than  sensitively  per- 
ceptive political  philosopher,  Hal- 
leck is  a  brass-tough  legislative 
boss-herder,  who  has  undeniably  suc- 
ceeded in  running  the  confused  Re- 
publican minority  in  the  House. 

Representative  Ford,  on  the  con- 
trary, has,  academically  at  least,  a 
better  chance  to  go  on  the  ticket  with 
Nixon.  He  is  legislatively  useful  to 
the  Republicans  in  the  House  with- 
out being  indispensable  there.  As 
the  senior  Republican  on  the  Ap- 
propriations subcommittee  dealing 
with  the  Defense  Department,  he  has 
a  good  deal  of  savvy  that  might  come 
in  handy  to  Nixon  if  the  Democrats 
hit  the  defense  issue  hard  in  the 
campaign.  And  Ford  also  has  a 
quality  which  Nixon  does  not  over- 
look or  undervalue;  he  has  a  good 
mind  in  a  young  and  strong  body. 

This  sort  of  speculation,  of  course, 
could  be  hashed  over  endlessly.  The 
simple  truth  is  that  nobody,  includ- 
ing Nixon  as  of  now,  knows  just  who 
really  will  be  the  GOP  Vice  Presi- 
dential choice.  But  I  know  who  he 
won't  be:  He  won't  be  any  man  who 
ever  joined,  even  covertly,  in  what 
used  to  be  a  whispering  anti-Nixon 
wing  within  the  Administration  and 
within  the  Republican  party. 

Nixon  is  the  most  coldly  and  dryly 
objective  politician  I  ever  knew.  By 
comparison,  even  the  redoubtable 
Lyndon  Johnson— who  leaves  emo- 
tional politics  strictly  to  the  camp- 
meeting  types  of  the  far  left  and  far 
right  of  his  party— looks  like  a 
bundle  of  nerves  and  emotion.  But 
Nixon,  the  self-contained,  is  also  a 
man  who  can  remember.  He  does 
not  relish  those  past  days  when  other 
Republicans  gathered  up  their  cloaks 
in  piety  at  his  approach,  but  were 
nevertheless  pleased  to  take  their 
share  of  political  profits  from  the 
things  he  did  in  those  campaigns 
which  they  declared  to  have  been  so 
very,  very  bad. 
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From  Port  Everglades, 
FLORIDA 


m.v.  ORANJE 

20,565  gross  ton  flagship  of  the 
Nederland  Line  Royal  Dutch  Mail,  ac- 
commodating first  and  tourist  class  pas- 
sengers. Long  familiar  to  seasoned  trav- 
elers in  the  Far  East,  the  ORANJE  is  a 
luxury  liner  featuring  gracious  lounges 
and  dining  salons,  spacious  decks,  two 
swimming  pools,  well-stocked  library  — 
and  accommodations  comparable  with 
many  of  the  finest  transatlantic  liners. 
All  cabins  are  outside.  ORANJE  menus 
are  varied  and  bountiful.  Service  is  at- 
tentive, reflecting  the  expert  Dutch  su- 
pervision that  assures  peace  of  mind  on 
a  journey  that  circles  the  globe. 

AROUND-THE-WORLD  •  March  8,  1961 

Leave  Port  Everglades  (Miami),  Florida.  Then  to  Cristobal/ 
Galboa,  Panama  Canal;  Papeete.  Tahiti;  Auckland  and  Wellington. 

New  Zealand;  Sydney  and  Melbourne,  Australia;  Singapore; 

Penang;  Colombo,  Ceylon;  Suez/Port  Said;  Genoa;  Southampton; 

Amsterdam  (10  days  in  Europe).  Returning  to  Port  Everglades 

May  23  via  Southampton.  Later  1961  departures  from 

Port  Everglades:  May  24,  Sept.  9,  Nov.  25. 

First  Class  rates  from  $1304.  Tourist  Class  rates  from  $776 
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m.v.JOHAN  VAN  OLDENBARNEVELT 

20,304  gross  ton  passenger  liner  flying 
the  Nederland  Line  Royal  Dutch  Mail 
flag  and  bearing  a  proud  record  of  serv- 
ice around-the-world.  A  one-class  motor 
vessel,  the  J.  V.  O.  as  she  is  fondly  known 
to  thousands  of  travelers,  offers  world- 
wide travel  on  a  thrift  budget.  Adequate 
accommodations,  ample  deck  space  for 
sports  and  recreation,  two  swimming 
pools,  spacious  public  rooms,  good  food, 
and  traditionally  efficient  service,  ship- 
keeping  and  seamanship. 
Three-month  voyages  AROUNO-THE-WORLD 

Sept.  10,  1960  •  March  14,  June  24,  1961 
Leaving  from  Port  Everglades  (Miami)/New  York— including 

ample  stopover  in  Europe.  Ports  visited:  Southampton; 

Amsterdam;  Genoa;  Port  Said/Suez;  Aden;  Fremantle, 
Melbourne  and  Sydney,  Australia;  Wellington,  New  Zealand; 

Papeete,  Tahiti;  Balboa/Cristobal,  Panama  Canal  Zone. 
Return  to  Port  Everglades/ New  York.  Rates  from  $895 

See  Your  Travel  Agent. 
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From  Anthony  Comstock  to  loung  Academics 


IN  Comstockery  in  America  (Beacon  P 
'•  Robert  W.  Haney  surveys  the  subject 
ol  censorship  and  unofficial  forms  ol  control 
exerted  on  American  publications,  movies,  tele- 
vision, and  the  like.  H<  does  not  deal  with  the 
censorship  ol  political  expression  but  with  what 
he  calls  "culture  censorship,"  which  turns  out 
to  be  concerned  mostly  with  problems  of  ob- 
scenity and  pornography.  The  book  summarizes 
the  history  ol  such  censorship  in  the  courts  and 
ribes  the  operation  ol  various  censoring  agen- 
cies like  the  Motion  Picture  Production  Code, 
the  Legion  ol  Decency,  and  cither-.  less  well 
known. 

mstockery  in  Amenta  is  an  explicit  re- 
joinder to  Father  Harold  C.  Gardiner's  Catholic 
Viewpoint  on  Censorship,  and  Haney's  position 
is  that  all  censorship  is  wrong.  With  rather  odd 
syntax  but  obvious  conviction  he  declares.  "All 
the  muck  and  dirt  which  pornographic  literature 
and  photography  can  pour  into  our  bookstores 
or  onto  our  newsstands  is  trivial  beside  the  real 
damage  to  the  human  soul— the  systematic  pro- 
duction ol  frightened  and  inept  men  and  women 
which  goes  by  the  name  ol  censorship." 

I  would  like  to  share  Haney's  position  tor  a 
good  many  reasons,  including  convenience— it 
disposes  ol  the  question  ol  censorship  once  and 
for  all.  But  when  I  finished  Comstockery  in 
I  erica,  though  I  was  grateful  lor  the  mass  of 
material  economically  brought  together  and  on 
the  whole  clearly  presented,  and  though  1  was 
predisposed  to  agree  with  the  conclusion,  f  found 
that  several  problems  remained  to  bother  me. 

I  oi  one  thing,  as  Haney  points  out,  we  ap- 
parently know  very  little  about  the  effect  of 
words  and  pictures  on  the  human  mind.  One 
psychiatrist  with  long  experience  in  working  with 
troubled  young  people,  Dr.  Frederic  Wcrtham, 
is  convinced  that  horror  comic  books  have  a  bad 
effeel  on  their  readers,  but  others,  who  seem  to 
be  equally  well  qualified,  think  that  they  do  not 
and  ma)  even  be  helpful.  Hane)  himself  thinks 
that  "objectionable"  material  has  little  effect  on 
"normal"  people. 


Obviously  the  notion  that  whatever  people 
take  in  through  their  eses  will  appear  in  their 
actions  is  much  too  naive;  if  it  were  so  then  the 
popularity  of  murder  m\sterie-s  among  college 
professors  would  make  our  colleges  homicidal 
arenas,  ft  is  quite  possible  that  reading  about 
horror  somehow  enables  us  to  deal  with  our  own 
violence  better  than  we  otherwise  could— folk 
tales  and  traditional  children's  literature  are  full 
of  outrageous  creatures  and  events,  which  sug- 
gests that  the  horrible  satisfies  some  common 
psychological  need:  and  one  of  the  most  astute 
observers  that  ever  lived  suggested  centuries  _ 
that  the  enactment  of  terrible  events  upon  the 
stage  had  a  cathartic  effect  on  the  beholder. 

But  to  dispose  ol  "objectionable"  material  on 
the  grounds  that  it  has  little  effect  on  those  who 
see  it  tends  to  make  the  whole  argument  about 
censorship  trivial,  because  the  fight  against  cen- 
sorship matters  onh  it  the  words  and  in.  a 
people  are  exposed  to  matter.  If  bad  books  and 
pictures  don't  harm  anybody  very  much  then 
probably  good  books  and  pictures  don't  do  them 
very  much  good  either,  so  what  difference  does 
it  make  if  the  good  ones  an  suppressed!-  Ac  tu- 
alh  I  think  it  makes  a  lot  of  difference,  but  I 
would  like  to  see  the  argument  presented  more 
clearly  than  Haney  presents  it. 

M  E  IN  WHILE     IN     TtL  5  A 

PONS  I  BLY  Hane)  sometimes  fails  to  do  jus- 
tice to  the  complexity  ol  his  subject  because  he 

puts  it  on  the  wrong  level.  Like  most  people 
who  tackle  the  problem  ol  "cultural"  censorship 
in  America  he  does  not  distinguish  between  ques- 
tions ol  moralitv  and  questions  ol  taste,  and  that 
makes  everything  harder.  When  people  differ 
on  a  moral  issue  they  can  at  least  locate  their 
difference  and  perhaps  even  res|>ec  t  it.  but  when 
taste  is  at  stake  thev  often  will  simply  have  no 
idea  of  what  the  other  person  is  talking  about, 
especially  since  the)  will  be  buttressing  iheir 
differences  in  taste  by  moral  arguments  So  a 
book  like  Catcher  in  tht  />'  i-  banned  in  the 
public  schools  ot  Tulsa  land  in  other  cities  more 
fortunate  in  staying  out  of  the  newspapers;,  al- 
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Michael  Redgrave 

THE  MOUNTEBANK'S 
TALE 

''It  seems  a  little  unfair  that  Sir 
Michael  Redgrave,  who  is  a  much 
better  actor  than  most  actors, 
should  turn  out  to  In-  a  better  nov- 
elist than  most  novelists  Yet  this 
is  what  appears  from  his  ingen- 
ious story." 
—Sunday  Times  (London).  $3.00 


The  Upward 
Glide 

By  IAN  JEFFERIES 

An  impudent,  fresh,  and  funny 
novel  about  a  dedicated  ne'er-do- 
well  who,  against  heavy  odds, 
finally  manages  to  escape  that 
room  at  the  top.  $3.00 


Hesketh  Pearson 

MERRY  MONARCH 

The  Life  and  Likeness 
of  Charles  II 

The  gaudy  career  of  one  of  Eng- 
land's wittiest,  most  intelligent 
and  likeable  kings  proves  an  ideal 
subject  for  the  biographer  of 
G.  B.  S.  and  Dizzy. 

Illustrated.    $5.00 


Gideon's  Risk 

By  J.  J.  MARRIC 

Gideon  of  Scotland  Yard  is  at 
the  top  of  his  form  when  con- 
fronted by  a  stool  pigeon's  mur- 
der, a  Cockney  girl's  abduction, 
and  a  wealthy  industrialist  given 
to  killing  off  his  wives.        $2.95 
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"MASTERS,  the  superb  storyteller,  is 
back  in  India  and  right  in  stride  again 
...a  lot  of  breathless  excitement." 

—Saturday  Review 

John  Masters 
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THE  VENUS  OF 

KONPARA 

The  exciting,  moving  story  of  a  jungle 
search  for  an  ancient  Indian  statue  .  .  . 
and  its  tumultuous  effect  on  the  lives  of 
four  men  and  two  women. 

By  the  author  of  Bhowani  Junction, 

Far,  Far  the  Mountain  Peak, 

Fandango  Rock,  and  other 

best  sellers.    $4.95 
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"WALTER  LORD'S  BEST  BOOK  - 
important  in  its  subject  matter, 
impressive  in  its  fresh  research,  and  utterly 
delightful  reading." -roger  butterfield 

The  Good  Years 

FROM  1900  TO  THE  FIRST  WORLD  WAR 

By  WALTER  LORD 

Author  of  A  Night  to  Remember 


HARPER  &  BROTHERS 


"The  first  completely  vivid  and  vital 
account  of  a  way  of  life  that  has  com- 
pletely vanished  and  one  which  in. 
many  respects  should  arouse  national 
pride  .  .  .  The  best  book  he  has  writ* 
ten."— John  P.  Marquand 

"A  delight  ...  I  couldn't  stay  away 
from  it."— Vance.  Packard 

7HE  JULY  BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB  SELECTION 

32  pages  of  illustrations  •  $4.95 
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though  critics  have  praised  it  as  highly  as  any 
American  novel  of  recent  years.  The  moral  at- 
titude that  the  book  takes  toward  the  material 
pointed  out  as  offensive  is  impeccable;  the  ques- 
tion is  whether  it  is  good  taste  to  use  certain 
words  or  situations.  Confusion  is  worse  con- 
founded by  the  incapacity  of  many  otherwise 
intelligent  people  to  distinguish  between  the 
subject  matter  ol  a  work  of  art  and  the  moral 
attitude  taken  toward  it  by  the  author.  A  book 
like  the  recently  published  Streetwalker  is  snig- 
gered over  as  if  it  were  dirty  when  in  fact  a  book 
more  damning  of  the  life  it  describes  can  hardly 
be  imagined. 

In  dealing  with  Catholic  censorship  Haney 
seems  to  me  to  fail  to  make  a  distinction  between 
the  legitimate  and  the  illegitimate.  When  Cath- 
olic groups  endeavor  to  get  books  and  magazines 
barred  from  the  stands  they  are  interfering  with 
the  rights  of  non-Catholics,  and  such  censorship 
-strikes  me  as  wrong.  But  when  Catholics  stay 
away  from  certain  movies  because  the  Legion 
of  Decency  has  failed  to  approve  them  I  see  no 
grounds  for  objection.  We  are  all  casting  our 
economic  votes  every  day  for  or  against  all  sorts 
of  things,  and  surely  the  most  secularist  of  critics 
cannot  deny  to  Catholics  the  right  to  cast  their 
economic  votes  too.  Haney  points  out  that 
movies  are  emasculated  in  advance  to  win  the 
approval  of  the  Legion,  with  consequences  that 
he  regards  (rightly,  I  think)  as  unfortunate,  but 
this  is  only  to  prove  what  everybody  knows  al- 
ready: that  movies  are  more  business  than  art. 
In  fact,  Haney  pays  too  little  attention  through- 
out the  book  to  commercialism  as  a  form  of 
censorship,  though  it  is  probably  the  most  power- 
ful we  have. 

Comstockery  in  America  is  not  a  startlingl} 
new  approach  to  the  subject,  but  it  is  a  well- 
informed  statement  of  many  aspects  of  the  prob- 
lem and  an  able  defense  of  the  anti-censorship 
position.  If  a  reader  finds  himself  questioning 
some  of  the  arguments,  that  is  all  to  the  good, 
because  in  a  pluralistic  society  like  ours,  with 
enormous  differences  in  taste,  the  problem  of 
censorship  is  going  to  be  around  for  a  long,  long 
time,  and  it  is  going  to  take  endless  thought  and 
patience  to  deal  with  it. 

EXAMPLE 

The  Chapman  Report,  a   new  novel   by   Irving 

Wallace  (Simon  &  Schuster,  S4.50),  is  a  book  that 
would  once  have  been  banned  in  Boston  and 
may  run  into  censorship  trouble  even  today.  It 
is  a  story  of  what  happens  in  a  fashionable  Los 
Angeles  suburb  when  an  eminent  sexologist,  Dr. 
Chapman  (obviously  reminiscent  of  the  late  Dr. 
Kinsey),  arrives  with  his  assistants  to  conduct  an 
intensive  survey  of  the  sex  life  of  the  female 
residents. 

The  book  is  a  flimsy  sort  of  effort,  and  several 
of  its  implications  are  open  to  serious  objection. 


The  book  questions  the  validity  ol  such  an  en- 
terprise as  Dr.  Chapman's  on  the  grounds  that 
it  isolates  a  limited  aspect  of  sexual  behavior 
from  the  complex  of  emotion  in  which  it  occurs, 
an  argument  which,  though  hardly  new,  is  cer- 
tainly respectable.  But  in  writing  The  Chapman 
Report  Wallace  seems  to  me  to  be  getting  the 
full  sensational  value  out  ol  isolated  sexual  be- 
havior. It  is  as  il  a  physician  should  write  a  book 
deploring  the  importance  given  to  sneezing  in 
discussions  ol  the  common  cold  and  fill  his  pages 
with  accounts  ol  sneezes. 

The  Chapman  Report  also  seems  to  imply  that 
the  summoning  up  to  consciousness  of  one's 
sexual  life  can  have  dangerous  results;  at  least 
most  of  the  characters  behave  worse  after  they 
have  been  interviewed  by  Dr.  Chapman  and  his 
assistants  than  they  did  before.  If  this  implica- 
tion is  correct,  then  the  book  itself  offends,  be- 
cause surely  no  one  could  read  it  without 
thinking  about  his  own  sexual  activity. 

Wallace  also  casts  grave  doubt  on  the  whole 
enterprise  of  the  scientific  studv  of  sex.  Neither 
Dr.  Chapman  nor  any  ol  his  assistants  is  capable 
of  the  minimum  of  professional  behavior.  Dr. 
Chapman  lies  and  cheats,  one  of  his  assistants 
rapes  a  woman  he  has  interviewed,  another  has 
sexual  relations  with  a  woman  lie  has  inter- 
viewed (incidentally  effecting  the  most  rapid  cure 
for  frigidity  known  to  literature),  and  so  on. 
Certainly  there  are  dangers  in  the  scientific  study 
of  sex,  but  is  it  that  dangerous? 

As  a  work  of  art.  The  Chapman  Report  hardly 
exists,  though  it  is  dressed  up  with  fancy  refer- 
ences to  art  historv  and  lush  descriptions  of  in- 
teriors that  the  author  finds  elegant  ('the  long, 
low  sofa  covered  with  Venetian  silk,  .  .  .  the 
exquisite  collection  of  porcelain  Chinoiserie,  .  .  . 
the  three  shelves  of  boxed  Limited  Editions  Club 
books  '). 

Obviously  I  do  not  have  a  high  opinion  of 
The  Chapman  Report,  but  reading  it  after 
Comstot  hery  in  America  I  ask  myself  if  it  should 
be  censored,  and  my  answer  is  no.  My  answer 
is  no,  in  part  because  of  the  great  clangers  in- 
herent in  the  verv  process  of  censorship.  I  am 
more  than  willing  to  pay  the  price  of  having 
books  like  The  Chapman  Report  around  in  order 
to  have  Ulysses  and  Lady  Chattel  lex,  and  I  sus- 
pect that  a  good  manv  post-office  officials,  judges, 
and  other  custodians  of  public  morality  couldn't 
tell  the  difference. 

But  I  also  think  that  certain  kinds  of  readers 
may  get  something  out  of  The  Chapman  Report. 
Censoring  agencies  tend  to  assume  that  the  popu- 
lation is  made  up  entirely  of  individuals  soaked 
in  the  gasoline  of  sex  and  waiting  for  the  first 
match  to  come  along  to  ignite  them.  But  many 
people  are  confused,  lost,  burdened  with  need- 
less guilt  and  shame  in  their  sex  lives,  and  it 
mav  help  them  a  little  to  read  a  book  that  shows 
others  in  similar  plight. 

I  think  that  there  are  sound  moral  objections 
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to  The  Chapman  Report,  which  I 
have  ii  ied  id  Indicate,  bui  ai  the  same 
time  I  have  t<>  recognize  thai  iis  taste 
offends  me  more  than  its  morality. 
It  depresses  me  t<>  think  of  .ill  those 
Limited  Editions  Club  books  siill  in 
their  boxes. 


IIKROIC     PROPORTIONS 

Set  Tliis  House  on  Fire  l>\  William 
Styron  (Random  House,  $5.95)  is  an- 
other novel  ih. it  contains  some  words 
and  iiu  idents  <>l  the  son  thai  young 
people  try  to  proteel  their  elders 
From  finding  out  about,  bui  Styron's 
novel  is  altogether  another  kettle  of 
Fish  from  The  Chapman  Report, 
and  distine  llv  less  (ish\  . 

There  are  two  main  characters  in 
Set  This  House  on  Fire:  a  rich  young 
no-account  American  who  takes  his 
mistress  and  his  vaguely  artistic  am- 
bitions to  a  tiny  village  on  the  Italian 
coast,  and  a  nearly  penniless  Ameri- 
can painter  who  with  his  family  has 
goi  stranded  in  the  same  village.  The 
rich  young  man  takes  up  with  the 
paintei  under  the  impression  that 
he  is  famous,  and  an  intense',  mutu- 
ally exploitative  relationship  devel- 
ops between  them,  a  relationship 
that  ends  in  death  for  one  and  free- 
dom and  sanil\   for  the  other. 

Styron's  great  resource  is  excess. 
Too  many  things  happen  to  too 
main  people  and  it  takes  too  many 
words  to  tell  about  it.  Yet  somehow 
he  makes  it  all  work  for  him,  because 
the  excesses  are  not  self-indulgent  or 
ornamental;  they  are  not  set  pieces 
as  they  might  be  in  Thomas  Wolfe, 
but  the  very  stuff  of  his  book.  Some- 
one has  said  of  Styron  that  he  is  the 
best  young  American  novelist  who 
has  never  learned  to  write.  I  don't 
know  about  that;  there  are  several 
other  strong  candidates  for  the 
honor.  But  certainly  Styron  seems 
to  grab  up  handfuls  of  his  native 
Southern  rhetoric  and  stuff  them  into 
his  book  without  achieving  a  rhetori- 
cal effect. 

The  theme  of  the  book  was  neatly 
summarized  by  William  Blake  long 
ago  in  his  apothegm:  "The  road  ol 
excess  leads  to  the  palace  of  wisdom." 
Styron's  hero  (the  word  does  not  call 
as  loudly  for  quotation  marks  as  it 
does  in  the  discussion  of  most  cur- 
rent novels)  is  a  man  who  goes  to 
the  limit  of  human  endurance  in 
drinking,  in  sex,  in  humiliation,  in 


madness,  even  in  murder.    Hut  he  is 

not  ,ni  exemplar  of  the  c  uli  ol  ex- 
perience; he  is  nevei   merely   testing 

his  ( ap.K  n\  loi  expel  iciii  c;  lie  is 
doing  what  he  is  driven  to  do  until 
he  is  able  io  I.k  e  his  own  freedom. 
An  impressive  hook. 

HARRY  B  ROW  \  S  new  novel, 
The  Stars  in  Their  Courses  (Knopf, 
$  1.50),  si. ii  is  oil  like  .in  adull  west- 
ern, or  at  least  a  western  in  late 
adolescence.  The  situation  is  this: 
through  some  geological  shift  one 
branch  of  the  Forkhandle  River, 
which  supplies  the  water  for  a  Cali- 
fornia ranching  valley,  is  closed  off, 
and  the  ranchers  who  depend  upon 
it  decide  that  a  large  landowner  in 
l he  valley,  Perce  Randal,  has  had  his 
sons  clam  it  up  in  order  to  starve 
them  out.  Had  tempers  prevent  the 
line  explanation  of  the  river's  dry- 
ness from  coming  out,  and  soon  a 
full-scale  feud  is  developed  between 
the  Randal  family  and  the  ranchers 
who  think  they  have  been  wronged. 
The  feud  is  intensified  by  some 
strong  feelings  still  left  over  from 
the  Civil  War  (the  lime  is  187!)). 

So  the  novel  goes  along  well 
enough,  hut  after  a  while  some  odd 
things  begin  to  happen.  The  prose 
lapses  into  passages  of  tetrameter 
that  sound  like  Longfellow  at  his 
worst  ("i he  years  of  his  life  would  be 
forty-two"— though  of  course  the 
years  of  his  life  were  forty-two;  the 
wrong  verb  is  demanded  by  the 
jounce  of  the  meter),  and  occasion- 
ally there  is  a  very  peculiar  sentence 
—"Thus  made  they  funeral  for  Hal- 
lock,  breaker  of  horses."  To  "make 
funeral"  is  not  an  English  idiom,  and 
a  reader  wonders  for  a  moment 
where  it  comes  from.  Then  he  real- 
izes: it  is  translator's  language,  and 
Hallock  is  of  course  Homer's  Hector, 
tamer  of  horses. 

The  whole  book,  it  becomes  clear, 
is  a  kind  of  retelling  of  the  Iliad  in 
a  Western  setting.  Old  Perec  Randal 
is  really  Priam,  King  of  Troy,  his  son 
Pax  who  gets  in  trouble  with  a 
neighbor's  wife  named  Ellen  is  reall) 
Paris  and  she  is  Helen  ("these  aure- 
ate two  .  .  .  read  legends  in  each 
other's  eyes"),  the  sister  Cora  who  is 
always  telling  what  is  going  to  hap- 
pen though  nobody  pays  any  atten- 
tion tc;  her  is  really  Cassandra.  And 
so  on.    And  so  on.    And  so  on. 

It  is  not  easy  to  tell  what  all  this 
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THE  POEM 
ITSELF: 

45  MODERN   FOREIGN    POETS 
IN   A   NEW   PRESENTATION 

I  (lite (I  and  with  an  Introduction 
bj  Stanle}  Burnshaw.  More  than 
150  French,  Spanish.  German, 
Italian,  and  Portuguese  poems 
are  included  in  a  book  which 
represents  "an  exciting  and  radi- 
cal new  departure  in  the  art  of 
translation  .  .  .  Certainly  the  best 
way  anyone  has  yet  found  to  get 
an  English-speaking  reader  to 
i he  poetry  of  other  languages." 
-john  CIARDI  $6.50 


a  Poet... 

ROBERT 
FROST: 

THE  TRIAL  BY  EXISTENCE 

By  Elizabeth  Shepley  Sergeant, 

author  of  Willa  Cather:  A  Mem- 
oir. Out  of  a  long  and  rich  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  Robert 
Frost  and  an  intimate  critical 
knowledge  of  his  work,  Miss 
Sergeant  writes  "a  biography 
that  is  not  merely  faithful 
(though  accurate  and  rich  in  de- 
tail) but  gleaming  with  insight 
into  the  poet  and  the  man."* 
Copious  quotations  from  Frost's 
poetry  make  this  a  rich  anthol- 
ogy as  well  as  a  superb  analytical 
biography.  $6.00 

'Publishers'  Weekly 


and  a  President 

WOODROW 
WILSON: 

AN  INTIMATE  MEMOIR 

By  Rear  Admiral  Cary  T.  Gray- 
son. This  hitherto  unpublished 
document  from  the  diary  of 
Woodrow  Wilson's  personal 
physician  and  confidant  is  a  re- 
vealing tribute  to  a  courageous 
and  often  misunderstood  presi- 
dent. "Grayson  was  the  loyal  and 
understanding  friend,  one  of  the 
very  few  to  whom  Wilson,  in  the 
crushing  loneliness  of  the  Presi- 
dency, could  unburden  his  inner- 
most thoughts... This  little  book 
brings  Woodrow  Wilson  alive." 
—from  the  Foreword  by  Bernard 
Baruch  Illustrated,  $3.50 

A  t  all  bookstores 

HOLT,  RINEHART 

AND  WINSTON,  INC. 

New  York  17,  N.Y. 
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is  inc.i in  to  accomplish.  In  accom- 
modating the  epic  parallel  Brown  has 
to  make  the  action  more  and  more 
arbitrary,  with  the  result  that  the 
book  is  not  a  very  good  western,  but 
it  isn't  anything  else  identifiable 
either.  For  some  readers  it  may  have 
an  appeal  a  little1  like  a  crossword 
puzzle,  but  a  crossword  puzzle  is  not 
very  good  reading.  The  book  is 
largely  an  exercise  in  misplaced  in- 
genuity that  recalls  the  efforts  of 
theatrical  producers  to  add  a  "new 
dimension"  to  old  works  by  relocat- 
ing them,  like  setting  "Madam  But- 
terfly" on  Mars  and  making  Pinker- 
ton  an  astronaut. 

RETINAL     SHIMMER 

WALTER  LORD,  author  of 
The  Good  Wars:  from  1900  to  the 
First  World  War  (Harper,  $4.95), 
has  a  way  of  writing  history  that  so 
far  as  f  know  is  his  own  invention, 
though  it  has  been  frequently  imi- 
tated since  his  success  in  using  it  in 
such  books  as  A  Night  to  Remember. 
The  technique  is  roughly  equivalent 
to  pointillism  in  painting;  as  the 
pointillist  painter  eliminates  all  lines 
around  the  objects  he  seeks  to  rep- 
resent and  conveys  an  impression 
of  them  entirely  in  dots  of  color,  so 
Lord  gets  away  as  much  as  possible 
(it  probably  can't  be  done  entirely) 
from  all  highly  generalized  state- 
ments about  the  past  — trends,  causes. 
etc.— and  endeavors  to  represent  his 
subjec  t  through  many  small  vivid 
dots  of  fact. 

The  technique  makes  narrative 
history  ol  the  usual  sort  impossible; 
instead,  what  Lord  does  is  to  present 
selected  scenes  from  the  era  1900-17, 
scenes  ingeniously  chosen  to  portray 
aspects  of  those  years  as  different  as 
the  trial  of  Big  Bill  Haywood  and 
the  life  of  high  society,  American 
participation  in  the  Boxer  Rebel- 
lion and  the  suffragette  movement. 

As  might  be  expected,  those  chap 
ters  are  best  in  which  the  need  for 
reference  to  broad  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems  is  slightest.  The 
very  best  is  the  moving  account 
of  the  assassination  of  President 
McKinlev.  Thai  event  was  largely 
self-contained;  it  had  its  causes  and 
consequences,  like  any  other  event, 
but  it  did  not  mean  that  the  country 
was  in  the  throes  of  a  revolution  or 
that  there  was  widespread  discontent 


with  McKinlev.  A  brooding,  lonely, 
disturbed  young  man  simply  shot  a 
kindly,  generous-spirited  political 
leader,  who  met  his  death  more 
bravely  than  most  men.  The  subject 
is  perfect  lor  the  pointillist  tech- 
nique. 

Lord  is  correspondingly  least  suc- 
cessful when  the  little  clots  of  fact 
need  more  dry  exposition  than  his 
method  permits.  Other  economic 
illiterates  will  probably  share  my  dif- 
ficulty with  the  account  of  the  panic 
of  1907.  The  reader  sees  financial 
leaders  rushing  around,  frantically 
raising  money,  with  old  Morgan 
cracking  the  whip  over  them,  but  it 
is  a  little  like  watching  a  play  on 
television  with  the  sound  turned  off. 
Why  was  all  the  action  necessary? 
What  did  it  ac  complish? 

That  is  a  little  harsh;  Lord  actu- 
all)  supplies  more  explanation  than 
I  suggest,  but,  in  that  chapter,  not 
enough.  On  the  whole,  however, 
The  Good  Years  is  an  extremely 
vivid  and  entertaining  series  of  pic- 
tures from  a  lively  and  contradictory 
period.  (The  book  contains  many 
illustrations  and  is  a  selection  of  the 
Book-of-the-Month   Club.) 

KINDLY     DOCTOR 

IX  America  in  the  Modern  World 
(Rutgers  University  Press,  S3),  the 
distinguished  British  scholar  D.  W. 
Brogan  continues  the  mild  psychiat- 
ric treatment  of  the  United  States 
that  has  occupied  much  of  his  recent 
writing.  Though  he  never  uses  the 
term.  Brogan  sees  this  country  as 
.suffering  from  a  messianic  complex. 
The  complex  got  us  into  little 
trouble  in  our  earlier  history,  partly 
because  for  many  people-  in  the  world 
we  were  the  great  innovator  among 
nations,  the  ideal  and  standard- 
bearer.  But  now.  in  main  eyes, 
Russia  has  usurped  (or  won)  that 
role,  and  when  there  are  two  nations 
with  messianic  complexes  around, 
things  are  getting  a  bit  crowded. 

Brogan  use's  his  great  learning  and 
graceful  stvle  to  persuade  Americans 
that  their  country  has  an  adult  and 
human  rather  than  a  messianic  task 
to  perform,  and  that  the  task  is 
therefore  the  more  honorable  and 
the  more  demanding.  He  sa\s  little 
in  America  i)i  the  Modern  World 
that  he'  has  no!  said  before;  the  book 
is  made  up  of  lectures  by  a  seasoned 


lecturer  who  knows  what  audiences 
expect,  and  there  is  a  little  more 
brittleness  of  manner  than  a  solitary 
reader  necessarily  demands.  But  the 
argument  is  worth  paying  atten- 
tion  to. 


st^ckx^e^. 


IRA  WALLAGH'S  new  novel. 
The  Absence  of  a  Cello  (Little, 
Brown.  S3.75),  is  a  satire  on  an  aspect 
of  American  life  that  has  not  exactly 
escaped  previous  notice  (the  organi- 
zation man,  conformity,  etc.),  but 
Wallach  gives  it  a  new  twist. 

The  main  character  in  the  book  is 
an  accomplished  physicist  who  has 
gone  badly  in  debt  attempting  to  run 
a  private  research  laboratory.  To  bail 
himsell  out  he  tries  to  get  a  job  with 
a  large  industrial  firm,  and  the  firm 
sends  a  young  psychologist  to  inter- 
view him  in  his  native  habitat  to  see 
if  he  is  "their  kind  of  man."  The 
phvsicist  and  his  wile  try  to  behave 
in  cxactlv  the  wav  they  suppose  the 
firm  wants  its  employees  to  behave, 
but  in  the  end  they  break  down  and 
reveal  themselves  as  they  really  arc. 
Then  the  psychologist  gives  them  a 
lecture  on  the  hypocrisy  and  snob- 
berv  in  their  dedication  to  noncon- 
lormitv.  but  likes  them  so  much  that 
the  phvsieist  will  probably  get  the- 
job.  (The  title  of  the  book,  inciden- 
tallv,  alludes  to  the  cello  that  the 
phvsieist  e-njovs  playing  but  hides 
before  the  psychologist  comes  to 
interview  him.) 

Walla<  li  is  an  amusing  writer  with- 
out much  gift  for  character.  The 
people  in  his  book  are  put  through 
their  paces  in  a  mechanical  wav, 
entirely  at  the  author's  convenience. 
They  have  enough  wisecracks  or 
sharp  observations  pinned  on  them 
to  make  them  tolerable,  and  some 
passages  are  quite  funny,  especially 
a  girl's  self-satisfied  woolgathering 
in  church.  With  a  little  more  depth 
and   plausibility    of   character,    The 
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Absence  of  a  Cello  could  be  made 
into  a  good  comedy  Eor  the  stage, 
and  it  is  certainl)  not  repulsive  in  its 
preseni   form. 

\  Question  of  Innocence  (Macmil- 
l.iii,  $3.95)  is  .1  firsi  novel  by  Donald 
Winks  which  desei  ves  respectful  con- 
sideration. The  narratoi  is  .1  young 
man  from  Indiana  who  aftei  three 
years  in  France  returns  to  New  V>tk 
to  make  li is  fame  and  fortune.  1  fe 
hopes  to  gel  work  as  an  editoi  or 
writer,  but  instead  he  leads  .1  meagei 
existence  in  the  YMCA,  eating  in 
cheap  cafeterias,  going  from  one  em- 
ployment  agency   to  another. 

Ilien  through  .in  .11  c  idem  (slightly 
improbable)  he  meets  .1  spe<  ta<  ul.n  l\ 
rich  family  who  in  the  whimsical  \\.i\ 
oi  the  rich  befriend  him  when  they 
remember  to  and  entangle  him  in 
their  web  of  intrigue.  The  father 
and  mother  are  estranged;  the  only 
son  is  so  lacerated  by  the  family 
situation  thai  he  seems  to  be  bent 
on  nothing  but  self-destruction;  the 
one  member  of  the  family  who  ap- 
pears normal  is  the  daughter,  but  she 
is  confined  to  a  wheel  chair,  appar- 
ently .is  the  result  of  a  fall  from  a 
horse  six  years  before. 

Actually  her  condition  is  only  the 
physical  manifestation  of  a  paralysis 
1l1.1t  lias  gripped  the  whole  family 
sin<  e  the  a<  <  idem.  All  ol  them  feel 
guilty  about  what  happened,  but  all 
have  chosen  to  maintain  a  frozen 
mask  ol  innocence  rather  than  face 
the  truth  and  a<  ( ept  their  share  oi 
its  burden.  As  the  mask  of  inno- 
cence slips  from  their  laics,  layer 
alter  layer  of  deception  is  uncovered, 
until  at  last  the  narrator  realizes 
that  he  cannot  accept  their  world 
and  the  standards  that  maintain  it. 
Winks  writes  quietly  but  well.  He 
is  at  his  best  in  the  early  chapters, 
where  he  describes  the  life  ol  a  poor 
and  lonely  young  man  in  New  York. 

I  he  rich  family  sometimes  seem  a 
little  grander  in  their  passions  and 
penthouses  than  the  rich  are  likely 
to  be,  but  A  Question  of  Innocence 
tells  a  good  story. 

MEN     WORKING 

Weekend  in  Dinlock  (Hough  ion 
Mifflin,  $3)  is  the  first  book  of  an 
American  writer  who  has  been  living 
in  England,  Clancy  Sigal.  It  is  an 
account    of    his    friendship    with    a 


young  Yorkshire  miner  called  Davie 
ami  ol  the  life  ol  the  coal  miners  in 
the  V01  kshne  milling  village  ol   Dm 
lock.    The   material    is   slightly    In 
tionalized  to  give  it  some  form  and 

presumably  to  disguise  identities,  but 
on    the  whole  it    is  a    pie  i  e  ol    repot  I 

ing  and  aw  extraordinarily  good  one 

Da\  ie,  the  ininei ,  is  loin  between 
(he  traditional  life  ol  the  mine,  wit  h 
us  backbreaking  work  and  comrade- 
ship, its  siei  n  ( onventions  and  h  us 
Haling  limits,  and  the  lilt-  of  an 
.11  list  — he  has  made  something  ol 
a  siii  as  an  industrial  primitive 
painter.  In  the  end  the  pull  to  the 
mine  is  the  stronger,  but  in  (he 
interval  before  he  decides  which  life 
to  follow  he  has  met  the  author  ol 
II  eekend  i>i  Dinlock  in  London  and 
invited  him  to  Dinlock  lor  a  series 
of  visits. 

Consequently  the  book  is  essen- 
tially an  account  of  how  (he  miners 
live  and  work,  ending  in  a  wonderful 
description  of  a  day  spent  down  in 
the  mine.  Since  the  men  work  to- 
gether in  dangerous  circumstances 
where  a  mistake  by  one  can  imperil 
all,  their  relations  are  highly  stylized. 
They  carry  this  formality  in  (heir 
relations  to  (heir  lives  outside  the 
mine,  and  according  to  Sigal  it 
largely  accounts  for  the  bad  recep- 
tion that  Hungarians  and  other  for- 
eigners have  received  when  they  went 
to  work  in  English  mines.  The  na- 
tionalization of  mines  has  meant  al- 
most nothing  to  (he  men;  even  the 
higher  officers  ol  (he  union  carry  lit- 
tle importance  with  (hem,  though 
(he  struggle  for  power  in  (he  local 
union  is  spii  ited. 

Not  everyone  can  cope  with  as 
much  Yorkshire  dialect  as  Sigal  gives 
the  reader,  but  Weekend  in  Dinlock 
is  a  remarkably  fresh  and  honest 
pie<  e  ol  observation. 

The  New  Professors  (Holt.  Riuehait 
&  Winston.  $3.50),  edited  by  Robert 
O.  Bowen,  explores  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent occupation.  The  book  is  a 
collection  of  autobiographical  essays 
by  nine  young  or  youngish  men  in 
academic  life.  Seven  are  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  profession  ol  college 
teaching,  one  has  been  fired  because 
he  refused  to  tell  the  Un-American 
Activities  Gommittee  whethei  oi  not 
he  was  a  Communist,  and  (he  other 
has  left  cojlege  leaching  for  a  pre- 
paratory school. 


An  illuminating  analysis 

of  German  nationalism 

and  the  German 

humanistic  tradition  which 

fought  its  expansion 

by  Hans  Kohn 

A  leading  authority  on 
the  subject  of  national- 
ism in  the  modern  world. 
$5.95  at  all  bookstores 
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.  .  poet,  publicist, 

critic,   gadfly, 

American  patriot 

and  expatriate 

brings  you 
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essays  on  ignorance  and  the 
decline  of  American  civilization 

In  this  collection  of  essays,  "gists"  and  let- 
ters written  during  the  lasl  10  years,  Pound 
driven  home  with  all  his  tremendous  talent 
the  concept  thai  his  fellow  Americans  have 
"lost  or  mislaid  the  HABIT  of  thinking  of 
things  in  general  as  set  in  an  orderly  universe. 
"...  men  can,  if  they  will,  learn  to  be  full 
men  again." 

Get  to  know  Pound  ...  a  great  mind  unique 
in  our  generation. 

at  all  bookstores    $4.00 
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'MUST"     READING     FOR     ELECTION      YEAR 

PRESIDENTIAL 
POWER 

By  Richard  E.  Neustadt,  Colum- 
bia University.  How  do  Presidents 
protect — or  neglect — their  tremen- 
dous personal  influence?  This  is  an 
astute  and  readable  probe  of  the 
saying  by  men  in  politics:  only 
politicians  should  be  Presidents. 
Examples  from  the  experience  of 
Roosevelt, Truman, and  Eisenhower 
support  the  analysis.  $5.95 

THE  AMERICAN 
VOTER 

By  Angus  Campbell,  Philip  E. 
Converse,  Warren  E.  Miller, 
and  Donald  E.  Stokes,  Survey 

Research  Center,  University  of 
Michigan.  Why  we  vote  as  we  do, 
determined  by  10  years  of  surveys 
in  depth.  Dowevoteon  the  issues — 
or  the  personalities?  Why?  Here  is 
food  for  serious  thought.         $8.50 

AT    YOUR   BOOKSTORE,   or 

John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc. 

440  PARK  AVENUE  SOUTH,  NEW  YORK  16 
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YOUR  HELP  CAN  COME  BACK 
A  HUNDRED  TIMES  OVER 

If  enough  of  us  help,  the  S.  S.  Hope  will  be  out- 
bound in  I960.  A  bold  health  project  called  Hope 
will  be  underway. 

The  need  for  Hope  is  crucial.  In  many  nations, 
too  many  health  hazards  exist.  And  too  few 
hands  can  help.  Often,  one  doctor  for  100,000. 

Hope's  approach  is  practical.  Help  a  nation's 
doctors  help  themselves  to  health.  By  training, 
upgrade  skills — multiply  hands.  Hope's  doctors, 
dentists,  nurses  and  technicians  will  man  a  center 
complete  to  300-bed  mobile  unit,  portable  TV. 

Help  and  you  earn  a  priceless  dividend.  With 
health  comes  self  respect.  People  at  peace  with 
themselves  are  less  likely  to  war  with  other-.. 

Hope  is  yours  to  give,  a  p^  jple-to-people 
project.  For  a  year's  worth,  3'/2  million  Ameri- 
cans must  give  a  dollar. 

Don't  wait  to  be  asked.  "^m  ***• 

Mail  a  dollar  or  mure  in  HOPE,       'jjF^^- 
Box  9808,  Washington  15,  1).  C.        <WjS>, 

GIVE  TO 

]SLP  LAUNCH  HOPE 


BOOKS     IN     BRIEF 


Most  of  the  contributors  are  old 
enough  to  have  felt  the  sting  of  the 
depression,  when  teaching  jobs 
looked  a  good  deal  more  appealing 
than  they  do  now,  and  several  moved 
into  teaching  from  fairly  humble 
backgrounds  because  of  the  disloca- 
tions of  the  second  world  war  and 
the  opportunities  of  the  GI  bill.  But 
further  generalizations  do  not  come 
easily.  After  the  spate  of  sociological 
studies  of  academic  life  and  of  satir- 
ical novels  set  on  college  campuses, 
a  reader  might  expect  these  younger 
college  teachers  to  see  themselves  a 
good  deal  more  sociologically  or  sa- 
tirically than  they  do.  There  is  some 
complaining  about  money,  but  on 
the  whole  they  seem  to  be  a  group 
of  men  who  are  doing  what  they 
want  to  do  for  good  and  sufficient 
reasons  of  their  own. 

There  is  certainly  nothing  sensa- 
tional about  The  New  Professors, 
but  it  is  a  very  engaging  book. 


BOOKS 


in  brief 


KATHERINE  GAUSS  JACKSON 


FICTION 

The  Inspector,  by  Jan  de  Hat  tog. 
A  most  tender  and  moving  story  of 
an  inspector  in  the  Dutch  Secret 
Service  who,  when  World  War  II 
with  all  its  necessary  moral  compro- 
mises is  over,  suddenly  Icels  impelled 
to  undertake  a  mission  ol  mercy 
though  it  means  leaving  witc.  child, 
job.  and  pension.  It  is  a  simple  plot, 
and  its  excitement  must  not  be  given 
away,  but  it  involves  trying  to  get  a 
young  Jewess,  a  victim  of  the  German 
experimental  camps,  into  Palestine. 
\s  in  nearly  everything  Mr.  de  Har- 
tog  writes,  the  story  includes  journeys 
b\  boat— on  a  barge  on  the  Dutch 
and  Belgian  and  French  canals;  on  a 
ship  in  the  Mediterranean.  The 
journeys  are  interludes  of  peace  be- 
tween moments  ol  tin-  greatest  ten- 
sion. The)  are  also  voyages  of  self- 
discover)  freighted  with  the  most  im- 
portant moral  problems  ol  our  times. 
A  beautiful  and  thought-provoking 
novel,    written    by    one   of    the    best 


contemporary  story-tellers,  author  of 

The   Lost    Sea.    The    Distant    Shore, 
and  the  plav  The  Four  Poster. 

Atheneum,  $  1 

Summer  in  the  Greenhouse,  by  Eliza- 
beth Mavor. 

With  admirable  economy  Miss 
Mavor  tells  the  storv  ol  two  voting 
people's  awakening  to  adult  emotions 
under  the  tutelage  of  a  beautiful  and 
dynamic  old  lady;  of  the  reflowering 
of  an  old  love  between  septuagenar- 
ians; and  it  takes  place  in  what 
all  who  lived  through  it  have  called 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  English 
summers,  just  before  World  War  II. 
There  is  a  hot-house-forcing  atmos- 
phere about  the  whole  book,  a  mar- 
velous concentration  of  warmth  and 
sunlight  and  breathlessness,  of  wait- 
ing. And  in  this  sweet  and  overpow- 
ering climate  one  is  continually 
conscious  of  the  poisonous  working 
of  too  much  charm.  An  intense  and 
memorable  experience  in  less  than 
200  pages. 

Morrow,  $3.50 

The    Sign   of   Taurus,    by   William 
Fifield. 

This  is  a  novel  that  flickers  and 
burns  with  the  same  mysterious  light 
that  emanates  from  the  fortune- 
teller's crystal  ball  which  is  so  much 
a  part  ol  it.  It  is  the  story  of  a 
widowed  Polish  Countess  Potolska, 
a  fifty-year-old  Jewess  who  escaped 
Hitler  via  Hungary,  Italy,  a  concen- 
tration camp,  and  finally  Santo 
Domingo,  and  from  there  to  the 
novel's  beginning  in  Mexico  City. 
In  Poland  she  had  worked  with  an 
investigator  ol  psvehic  phenomena 
to  trv  to  expose  fortune-tellers,  medi- 
ums, etc.  Now,  her  money  dwindling, 
she  herself  bet  onus  a  fortune-teller 
and  in  the  atmosphere  of  some  of 
the  most  primitive  parts  of  Mexico, 
becomes  so  accurate  in  her  percep- 
tions and  prophecies  that  her  psychic 
experiences  begin  to  threaten  her 
"real"  ones.  The  steps  by  which  this 
all  comes  aboul  are  fascinating.  The 
excitement  and  the  descriptions  ol 
the  physical  surroundings  of  each 
episode  are  electric— conducting  tout 
ists  in  Mexico  City;  fortune-telling 
in  a  cave  outside  Teotihuacan; 
Countess  Potolska's  ambiguous  in- 
volvement with  a  handsome  young 
ex-Fascist  whom  she  somehow  iden- 
tifies   with    her    son,    killed    by    the 
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Nazis;  the  long  discussions  ol  the 
pros  ,uh1  ions  dI  psychic  phenomena. 
And  in  the  final  days  ol  the  [air  al 
Acapulco,  in  the  sultry  heat,  her 
divinations,  high-diving  oil  the  dan- 
gerous Mx  kv  bull-fighting,  and  a  love 
affair  .ill  mingle  to  bring  the  hook 
to  a  plausible  il  not  altogether  satis- 
h  ing  ( limax.  It  is  perhaps  to  Mr. 
Fifield's  credit  that  with  all  his  dra- 
ni;iii<  settings  .and  dynami<  material 
he  never  lets  ii  gel  out  ol  hand.  The 
intensity  ol  the  crystal  gazer  is  in 
every  episode,  and  il  the  abrupt  Fad- 
ing ol  the  vision  seems  also  to  CBTT) 
oxer  occasionally  one  can'l  complain 
too  much.  The  part  of  the  moment 
ol  truth  has  been  worth  it. 

Holt.  Rinehurt.  Winston.  $4.95 

NON-FICTION 

Two  books  on  widely  separated 
parts  ol  the  country  will  help  out 
the   American   tourist    this  summer. 

American  Panorama:  West  of  the 
Mississippi,  compiled  by  the  editors 
of  Holiday, 

This  is  a  state-by-state  description 
ol  the  twenty-four  states  west  of  the 
Mississippi  (including  Alaska  and 
Hawaii)  by  such  writers  as  A.  B. 
Guthrie  on  Idaho  and  Montana, 
Hamilton  Bassoon  Wyoming,  Lucius 
Beebe  on  Nevada,  Mari  Sandoz  on 
Nebraska,  Paul  Engle  on  Iowa. 
Pleasurable  as  well  as  informative 
reading.  Sixteen  pages  of  color  pho- 
ographs. 

Doubleday,  $5 

In  the  Regions  of  America  series, 
edited  by  Carl  Carmer  there  has  just 
jeen  published: 

Yankee  Kingdom,  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire,  by  Ralph  Nading  Hill. 
This  is  a  309-page  history  of  those 
wo  New  England  states  separated 
>nly  by  the  Connecticut  River  but— 
s  anyone  who  lives  on  either  side 
vill  tell  you— quite  different  in  the 
emper  of  their  geography  no  mat- 
er how  much  the  characteristics  of 
he  people  may  be  the  same.  Here 
n  anecdotal  form  are  the  stories  of 
>oth  states  by  the  author  of  The 
Vinooski  and  Sidewheeler  Saga.  The 
rst  book  in  this  series,  Virginia;  A 
few  Look  at  the  Old  Dominion, 
y  Marshall  Fishwick  was  published 
ast  year.  Harper,  $5.95 


The    Electric    Intel  urban    Railways 
in   America,   by  George   W.    Hilton 

A\\d  John  F.  Due. 

All  seekeis  after  nostalgia  will  be 
interested  in  parts  ol  this  en<  y<  lo- 
pedi<  volume  on  the  days  when  the 
clang,  clang  of  the  trolley  was  the 
most  exciting  travel  sound  the  sub- 
urbs knew.  Here  is  the  whole  his- 
tm\:  rates,  routes,  regulation,  tech- 
nology, finance,  and  decline.  Then 
the  story  by  slates.  I  feel  that  almost 
no  one  will  pick  the  hook  up  with- 
out turning  to  (he  story  ol  the  iniei- 
urban  in  the  slate  where  he  grew  up. 
Sixteen  pages  of  photographs  and 
another  on  the  jacket  of  one  of  the 
(lis  rocking  round  a  bend. 

Stanford,   $9.50 

It    Was   Fun   While   It  Lasted,    by 

Frederick  A.   Birmingham. 

Another  nostalgic  volume,  this 
time  of  New  York  from  1915  to  1920, 
with  an  even  more  rocking  open  trol- 
ley pictured  on  its  cover.  Mr.  Bir- 
mingham writes  of  his  boyhood  in 
Harlem  when  that  neighborhood  was 
a  "cheerful,  self-sufficient  suburb  of 
New  York"  full  of  pleasant  restau- 
rants, swimming  beaches,  ice-cream 
parlors,  fire  houses  and  horses,  movie 
houses  and  the  Harlem  Opera,  local 
magazines,  fashionable  stables,  and 
the  ineffable  delight  for  small  boys 
of  putting  slippery  grass  on  the 
Kingsbridge  trolley  tracks  at  the  very 
steepest  pitch  of  the  line  and  watch- 
ing the  car  slide  backwards  down  the 
hill.  A  most  pleasant  family  chroni- 
cle, now  "historical"  too. 

Lippincott,  $3.95 

Daughters   and   Rebels:    The   Auto- 
biography of  Jessica  Mitford. 

These  are  light-hearted  recollec- 
tions of  an  unusual— to  say  the  least 
—girlhood.  Miss  Mitford  is  daughter 
of  the  Right  Honorable  David  Ber- 
tram Ogilvy  Freeman-Mitford,  and 
sister  of  Nancy  Mitford,  the  writer; 
of  Unity,  who  was  Hitler's  friend;  of 
Diana  who  married  the  English 
Fascist,  Sir  Oswald  Mosley;  and  of 
Deborah,  now  Duchess  of  Devon- 
shire. There  were  seven  children  in 
all  and  their  somewhat  eccentric  par- 
ents considered  that  they  were  quite 
enough  company  for  each  other  and 
almost  never  allowed  them  to  play 
with  other  children.  As  a  conse- 
quence of  such  disciplined  isolation, 
they     invented     extraordinary     and 
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Cut   strokes   from   your 

golf   score   with   this 
new   "show-how"   book 

(.oil    Magazine's 

PRO   POINTERS 

AND 

STROKE  SAVERS 

Edited    by    Charles    Price 

Instruction  Editors: 

Jimmy    Demaret 

Gene    Sarazen 

Louise  Suggs 

Here  is  the  greatest  wealth  of  prac- 
tical golfing  advice  available  in  one 
volume  PLUS  more  than  a  hundred 
clear  illustrations  which  dramatize 
the  suggestions  and  supply  you  with 
detailed  models  to  follow. 

No  matter  what  your  handicap — 
whether  you  shoot  in  the  seventies  or 
have  yet  to  break  a  hundred — these  spe- 
cific pointers  by  sixty-one  of  the  world's 
greatest  golfers  will  show  you  how  to  cut 
strokes  from  your  score  the  very  next 
time  you  play.  And  what's  more  im- 
portant, your  game  will  continue  to 
improve. 

Sure-fire  tips  from 

61   great  pros,  including 

TOMMY    BOLT 

JULIUS   BOROS 
JACK    BURKE,   JR. 

BILL   CASPER,   JR. 
DOW   FINSTERWALD 

DOUG   FORD 
GENE    LITTLER 

CARY   MIDDLECOFF 
BYRON    NELSON 

ARNOLD   PALMER 

Reading  this  book  and  examining  the 
more  than  100  show-how  illustrations  are 
like  having  personal  lessons  with  the 
world's  greatest  golfers.  Let  them  show 
>ou  what  to  do,  when  and  how  to  do  it — 
explain  with  illustrations  how  to  cut 
strokes  from  your  score  the  very  next 
time  you  are  on  the  links. 

, 10    DAYS'    FREE    EXAMINATION 

I  HARPER  &   BROTHERS 

I  51  East  33rd  St.,  N.  Y.  16 

j  Gentlemen:     Please  send  me  PRO  POINTERS  AND 

I  STROKE   SAVERS   for  ten   clays'   free   examination. 

I  Within  that   time   I    will   remit   only  $4.95  plus   a  few 

I  rents    mailing   charges,   or   return   the   hook. 


All  Your  Family's 
IRISH  COATS-OF-ARMS 

Here  in  one  low-cost  volume  are  over  2000 
Irish  names,  and  crests  &  shields  in  full  color 
for  virtual!)   every  Irish  name  in  your  family! 

(Many  families  entitled  to  display  4.  5  or 
more!)  Just  off  (he  presses' 
Still  offered  to  readers  of 
-■^-  m  this  magazine  at  prepublica- 

!?*3  \-jr  .^^1 1  tion  price  of  S5.95  instead 
of  the  regular  $7.50  (Saves 
you  $1.55).  Add  35c  postaee. 
(FREE  with  cash  order: 
IRISH  NAME  MAP  show- 
ing geographical  origins  of 
each  Irish  name.  Wall-size.) 
AINSWORTH  CO.,  Dept. 
H-100.  158  E.  38  St.,  N.Y.C. 
16. 


PUERTO  Jl£^,  RICO 


Condado 


A  taste  of 
old  Spain 
in  the  U.S.A. 


Consult  your 
travel  agent. 


CONDADO-CARIBBEAN   HOTELS,   INC. 


ALWAYS  USE  YOUR 
ZONE  NUMBER 


The  Post  Office  has  requested  that  you  use 
zone  numbers — wherever  necessary— to  effect 
prompt  handling  and  delivery  of  magazines. 


OUT-OF-PRINT  "^"plvn    BOOKS 


Also  Genealogies  and 
Incomplete  sets  com- 
nbers  supplied.  Send 
bltgatton.        We      report 


All  subjects,  all  languages. 
Family  and  Town  H  i stories, 
pleted.  All  magazine  back  i 
us  your  It  st  of  wants.  No 
quickly  at  lowest  prices. 
(We  also  supply  all  current  books  at  retail  store 
prices— Postpaid,  as  well  as  all  books  reviewed,  ad- 
vertised or  listed  in  this  issue  of  Harper's  Magazine.) 
AMERICAN   LIBRARY   SERVICE 

353    West    48th    Street.    Dept.    H,    New    York    36.    N.    Y 
N.B.     We  also   BUY   t>t>oks  ami   man^nn- 


WRITING'S 


Before  you  consitkr  any  course  in  writ- 
ing— Compare!  NYS  offers  complete  training 
in  fiction,  non-fiction,  TV;  placement  'if 
saleable  scripts.  Write  for  information  and 
sample  material. 

The  New  York  School  of  Writing 
Dept.  680,  2  E.  45th  Street,  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y. 


McGDFFEY'S  READERS 

Vfter   a    long    and  costly   search,    reprints    of    the 

revised   editions    of   the   famous    UcGuffey's    Readers 

have    been    completed    and    you    can    i  Iw    purchase    exact 

Hides    at    the    following    low    prices    POSTPAID: 

1st    Reader  $2.50         4th    Reader  .      $3.50 

2nd    Reader  $2.75  5th    Reader  $3.75 

3rd    Reader  $3.25         6th    Reader  $4  25 

OLD  AUTHORS,  Dept.  HA-7,  Rowan,  Iowa 
OUT-OF-PRINT  BOOKS 

—AT  LOWEST  PRICES 
You  name  it — we  find  it!  Fast  service.  No  obligation 
Send  us  your  wants  j 

INTERNATIONAL   BOOKFINDERS 
Box   3003-H.  Beverly   Hills.   Calif 


BOOKS     IN      BRIEF 


often  outrageous  pastimes  which 
make  wonderful  reading— though  the 
rebellion  thus  engendered  was  to 
mark  the  future  lives  of  nearly  all 
of  them.  JesMta  herseH  married  the 
Erowned-upon  radical  nephew  ol  Sir 
Winston  Churchill,  Esmond  Rom- 
ill\.  who  hail  run  off  to  fight  in 
Spain  where  she  followed  him.  Later. 
alter  their  marriage  and  a  series  of 
madcap  adventures  in  America,  he 
was  killed  in  World  War  II  at  the 
age  of  twenty-three.  There  is  never  a 
dull  moment  here,  hut  some  of  the 
attitudes  and  escapades  that  grew  out 
ol  that  "sheltered"  Cotswold  child- 
hood would  give  the  doings  of  to- 
day's juvenile  delinquents  a  good 
run  lor  their  money. 

Houghton   Mifflin.   $4 

Clean  and  Decent,  by  Lawrence 
Wright. 

The  subtitle  of  this  lavishly  i  11  ns- 
trated  and  highly  entertaining  stam- 
per down  the  plumbing  ol  the  ages 
is  "The  unruffled  history  of  the  bath- 
room and  tlie  W.C."  The  history  of 
cleanliness  has  had  little  to  do  with 
the  history  of  godliness  (though  the 
ritual  bath  has  had  more  to  do  with 
cleansing  the  spirit  than  the  skin), 
and  even  less  to  do  with  what  our 
well-lathered  society  thinks  ol  as 
progress.  As  Mr.  Wright  points  mil. 
our  great-grandparents  in  the  lS."i0s 
were  a  great  deal  less  hygienic  and 
sweet-smelling  than  the  monks  of 
1350.  As  even  a  casual  observer 
knows,  a  glimpse  into  a  bathroom 
tan  be  a  fascinating  revelation  ol 
character,  and  Mr.  Wright,  an  archi- 
tect by  training  and  an  historian  by 
temperament,  has  made  his  excur- 
sion-, to  the  tubs  and  privies  a  most 
revealing,  amusing,  and  cautionary 
social  history. 

Viking.   $4.95 


FORECAST 

Musical  and  Theatrical 

In  biography,  autobiography,  and 
criticism  there  will  he  main  books 
to  lc.ul  into  iln  fall  concert  and 
theatre  season.  |ul\  brings  The  Jazz 
Titans:  Including  the  Parlance  <d 
Hip,  l>\  Robert  Reisner,  from  Dou- 
bleday— a  hook  which  includes  small 
biographies  <>l  twenty-seven  musi- 
cians whom  he  considers  "titans"  of 
modern  jazz,  as  well  as  a  full  chapter 


on  their  language.  Midsummer  also 
brings  from  Holt,  Rinehart.  and 
Winston,  Theatre  at  the  Crossroads: 

Plays  and  Playwrights  on  the  Mid- 
Century  American  Stage,  b\  fohn 
Gassner.  Late  in  August  comes  Steve, 
Allen\  autobiography  Marl:  It  and 
Strike  It  which  promises  to  include 
a  lot  of  anecdote  among  the  vilal 
statistics;  and  in  the  fall  we  have 
.i  variet)  ol  musical  lives,  from  Kate 
Smith's  autobiography.  Upon  My 
Lips  a  Song  (Funk  and  Wagnalls), 
and  Mahalia  fackson's,  as  told  to 
Evan  McLeod  Wylie,  Movin'  on  I' p. 
from  Little.  Brown;  to  Leonard 
Bernstein:  Man  and  Musician,  a  lull- 
length,  illustrated  biography  by  John 
Briggs  of  the  New  York  Times  music 
department  which  World  will  pub- 
lish during  the  fall  season.  .  .  . 

There  are  two  books  about  Ingmar 
Bergman— the  great  Swedish  writer- 
director  for  moving  pictures— now  in 
the  making.  One,  for  Simon  &: 
Schuster,  is  Screenplays  by  Ingmai 
Bergman  with  an  introduction  lor 
America  by  Mr.  Bergman  himself; 
and  the  other  is  a  critical  biography 
which  will  be  "roughly  one-third 
biographical  and  two-thirds  com- 
mentary" by  Steven  Hopkins  who 
lives  in  Stockholm,  knows  Mr.  Berg- 
man well,  and  is  editor  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  edition  of  Industria. 
This  one  is  from  Little.  Brown.  .  .  . 

\iicf  as  a  change  of  pace,  sometime 
along  in  l*>lil  there'll  be  a  fine  piece 
of  nostalgia  lor  people  "between 
thirty  and  fifty"  called  Dear,  They're 
Playing  Our  Sung,  by  Nat  Shapiro 
for  Simon  &  Schuster.  It  will  "tell 
of  the  people  who  were  writing,  sing- 
ing, and  playing  'our  songs'  between 
1919  and  191  L— the  "name  bands," 
folson  ami  Cantor,  Goodman  and 
Crosby,  Merman  and  Helen  Morgan, 
to  name  only  a  lew.  Let  those  who 
have  tears  prepare! 


Books  of  the  Month 

The  Midsummer  Selection  of  the 
book  ol  the  Month  is  a  biograph\  ol 
Thomas  Wolfe,  h\  his  agent  and 
friend  Elizabeth  Nowell  (Scribner). 
The  August  selection  is  a  Southern 
novel  called  Walk  Egypt,  by  Vinnie 
Williams  (Viking);  and  for  October 
the  Club  has  announced  its  choice 
ol  The  Rise  and  Fall  of  The  Third 
Reich,  In  William  L.  Shirer  (Simon 
&;  Schuster). 


M  U  o  1  C<  in  the  round 


BY   DISCUS 


THE     ERSTWHILE     PRODIGIES     GROW    UP 


A  second-by-second  analysis  of  new 

Beethoven  performances  by  three 

young  thoroughbreds  at  the  piano. 


One  of  the  most  fascinating,  and 
valuable,  aspects  of  the  phono- 
graph is  its  use  as  a  device  for  com- 
parison. Here  is  the  score  of  a  given 
work,  and  lure  are  the  performers. 
What  makes  for  musical  success  or 
failure?  Why  does  one  artist  succeed 
so  brilliantly,  where  another  with 
much  the  same  physical  gifts  drops 
with  such  a  thud?  How  do  the 
changing  tastes  in  musical  fashions 
dictate  the  verities  of  musical  in- 
terpretation? Or  are  there  any 
\ci  ities? 

Recordings  can  help  supply  an 
answer.  We  can,  if  we  wish,  hear 
seventy  tenors  sing  "Di  quella  pira," 
or  fifty  pianists  play  the  "Nocturne 
in  F  sharp,"  as  tenors  and  pianists 
have  been  doing  since  the  early 
1900s  and  right  up  till  today.  We 
thus  have  at  our  command  a  power- 
ful tool  for  aesthetic  speculation  as 
well  as  for  an  examination  of  the 
actual  techniques  of  performance. 

An  opportunity  to  put  three  dif- 
ferent performances  of  the  same 
work  under  the  microscope  has  just 
arrived.  Three  pianists  have  recorded 
Beethoven's  Concerto  No.  3  in  C 
minor  for  as  many  companies.    Each 


of  these  three  pianists  is  a  major 
talent:  and  they  are  in  about  the 
same  age  group.  They  are  Glenn 
Gould,  27  years  old;  Gary  Graffman, 
31;  Julius  Katchen,  33.  Gould  plays 
the  concerto  with  the  Columbia 
Symphony  Orchestra  conducted  by 
Leonard  Bernstein  (Columbia  ML 
5418,  mono;  MS  6090,  stereo).  Graff- 
man  is  heard  with  the  Chicago 
Symphony  under  Walter  Hendl 
(Victor  LM  2396,  mono;  LSC  2396, 
stereo).  Katchen's  orchestra  is  the 
London  Symphony  conducted  by 
Pierino  Gamba  (London  CS  6096, 
stereo  only). 

Each  of  these  pianists  is  (as  nearly 
all  important  musicians  invariably 
are)  an  erstwhile  prodigy.  Gould, 
born  in  Canada,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  able  to  read  notes  before  he 
could  read  the  printed  word.  He 
started  playing  the  piano  at  the  age 
of  three;  gave  his  first  recital  at  four- 
teen; made  a  spectacular  success  at 
his  New  York  debut  about  five  years 
ago;  has  attracted  a  lot  of  attention 
for  his  eccentric  behavior,  manner- 
isms, and,  by  the  by,  his  brilliant 
piano  playing. 

Katchen  and  Graffman  are  from 
the  New  York  area.  Katchen  started 
at  five  and  made  his  New  York  debut 
at  ten.  For  a  while  it  appeared  as 
though  maturity  was  not  going  to 
bear  out  the  promise  of  his  youth. 
But  Katchen  went  overseas  and  set- 
tled in  England,  where  he  seemed  to 


take  a  new  lease  on  life.  He  is  very 
popular  on  the  Continent,  and  the 
long  scries  of  London  recordings  he 
has  made  illustrate  an  extremely 
powerful  technician,  a  good  musical 
mind,  and  a  flair  for  virtuoso  pieces. 
Graffman,  who  has  moved  to  the 
top  of  American  pianists  of  his ' 
generation,  made  his  debut  at  eleven 
and  since  then  has  been  a  prize- 
winner  in  almost  every  important 
competition  America  has  to  offer. 
His  career  up  to  now  can  be  con- 
sidered a  success.  He  has  achieved 
the  respect  of  the  critics,  is  liked  by 
the  public,  has  big  tours  here  and 
abroad,  and  is  a  serious  artist  who 
shows  growth  from  year  to  year. 

Timing  and  Trills 

So  much  for  background  informa- 
tion. How  does  this  trio  approach 
the  C  minor  Concerto? 

Let's  first  take  some  measurements. 
Gould's  performance  is  the  slowest, 
but  only  by  a  few  seconds:  36'48",  as 
against  Katchen's  36'22".  Graffman's 
timing  is  33'59".  The  breakdown  of 
the  three  movements  runs  as  fol- 
lows: 17'20",  10'56",  and  8'32"  for 
Gould;  16'41",  1  I'M",  and  8'37"  for 
Katchen;  15'53",  9'34",  and  8'32" 
for  Graffman. 

All  three  use  the  Beethoven 
cadenzas.  Graffman  and  Katchen 
play  those  cadenzas  as  written. 
Gould  eliminates  the  first  two  meas- 
ures of  the  first-movement  cadenza 
and  then  proceeds  to  touch  it  up, 
reinforcing  the  bass  or  adding  a 
flourish  of  scale  or  counterpoint 
here  and   there. 

Graffman  and  Katchen  approach 
the  concerto  in  a  traditional  manner. 
Gould  has  his  own  ideas.  His  treat- 
ment of  the  trills  is  unlike  that  of 
any  pianist  who  has  played  the  con- 
certo this  generation  (and,  one 
guesses,  in  any  generation).  As  often 
as  not  Gould,  instead  of  playing  the 
indicated  trill,  will  alternate  quarter 
notes,  and  what  comes  out  is  no  trill 
at  all.  He  may  have  a  precedent  for 
this  behavior,  but  if  he  does  it  is 
hidden  in  some  book  by  an  eight- 
eenth-century theorist.  Certainly  few 
scholars  would  go  along  with  what 
Gould  does  in  this  concerto. 

The  Question  of  Personality 

All  three  are  finished  executants. 
Gould  possibly  has  the  most  control, 
the  most  surface  glitter.  His  piano 
playing  has   an   unusual   degree   of 
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refinement.  But  neither  Graffman 
nor  Katchen  is  a  technical  slouch, 
and  generally  they  match  Gould  note 
for  note.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
are  cleaner  than  Gould  in  the  slow 
movement,  where  the  Canadian 
pianist  fools  around  restlessly  with 
the  arpeggios  and  drops  a  lot  of  notes. 

But  despite  his  superbl)  precise 
work,  Graffman  often  fails  to  vitalize 
the  music.  The  overriding  impres- 
sion one  ends  up  with  is  that  of  a 
methodical  mind  approaching  the 
concerto  honestly  and  with  the  best 
of  intentions.  Which  is  fine  as  far 
.is  it  goes:  but  that  is  about  as  far  as 
it  does  go.  No  great  feeling  of  pcr- 
sonality,  of  imagination,  or  even  of 
involvement  with  the  music  emerges. 
Graffman  is  not  heard  to  good  ad- 
vantage on  this  disc.  He  has  done 
bettei  -worl  in  the  past  and  will  do 
better  work  in  the  future. 

With  Could,  on  the  other  hand, 
it's  nearly  all  personality,  and  never 
lor  a  moment  are  we  allowed  to 
forget  about  it.  In  case  we  do  lose 
ourselves  in  the  music.  Could  often 
hums  along  as  he  plays,  just  to  re- 
mind us  that  he  is  there.  (Those 
groans  heard  in  I  lie  background  of 
the  fust  movement  are  not  a  defect 
in  the  pressing  but  a  defect  in 
Gould's  vocal  cords.  A  great  singer 
he  is  not.)  His  trills,  as  noted  above, 
are  so  unconventional  that  any 
listener  who  knows  the  music  will  be 
brought  up  short.  Again  the  empha- 
sis is  immediately  thrown  on  Gould 
lather  than  on  the  music.  And 
whereas  his  tempos  are,  for  the  most 
part,  orthodox,  his  dynamic  scheme 
isn't.  Gould  will  introduce  a  pianis- 
simo for  no  apparent  reason  except 
to  show  that  he  can  play  pianissimo. 

Katchen  falls  between  Gould's 
llashiness  and  Graffman's  sobriety. 
He  plays  brightly  and  steadily,  ad- 
hering strictly  to  the  notes  (though 
once  in  a  while  he  may  arpeggiate  a 
chord  that  is  not  arpeggiated  in  the 
score),  keeping  a  steady  though 
flexible  rhythm.  His  phrasing  is 
logical,  and  his  pianistics  are  athletic 
and  healthy  without  being  showy.  Of 
the  three  performances,  it  impresses 
as  the  sanest  and  best-balanced. 

The  Winner  on  Points 

Of  the  three  recordings,  too,  it  has 
an  additional  point  in  its  favor,  in 
that  it  offers  a  bonus  work  on  the 
disc.  The  two  competing  versions 
contain    nothing   but    the   concerto, 


whereas  the  London  disc  also  con- 
tains Beethoven's  early  Rondo  in  Ii 
flu  I  lor  piano  and  orchestra  (an  in- 
teresting work  of  a  virtuoso  nature 
that  may  have  stemmed  from  one  ol 
Beethoven's  improvisations;  the  liner 
notes  do  not  have  a  single  word  to 
s.i\  about  this  piece  of  music).  But 
there  unfortunatel)  is  a  reverse  to 
this  particular  coin:  The  presence 
of  the  extra  work  leads  to  inner- 
groove  distortion,  and  the  sound  of 
the  piano  on  this  disc  is  tubby  and 
hollow  in  the  bass. 

The  Columbia  disc  has  the  best 
recorded  sound,  if  one  is  willing  to 
put  up  with  the  extraneous  noises 
(Gould's  vocalism).  The  solo  piano 
has  a  nice,  crystal-like  quality,  and 
while  the  strings  of  the  orchestra  are 
somewhat  thin  and  win  (was  a  full- 
sized  orchestra  used?),  a  treble  re- 
duction helps  bring  the  orchestral 
sound  under  control.  In  the  Victor 
disc  the  sound  is  somewhat  dull.  In 
the  first-movement  exposition  there 
is  a  sudden,  inexplicable  surge  in 
iilumc,  probably  the  result  of  a  bad 
tape  splice.  And  the  relation  be- 
tween piano  and  orchestra  is  too 
favorable  to  the  piano  for  the  best 
interests  of  realism. 

What  about  the  orchestral  accom- 
paniments? The  finest,  it  appears  to 
me,  comes  from  Gamba,  whose  co- 
operation with  Katchen  is  an  ex- 
ample of  split-second  reflex.  But, 
indeed,  there  is  little  to  complain 
about  in  the  Bernstein  and  Hendl 
performances.  Both  conductors  sup- 
ply stead) ,  competent  work,  and  both 
seem  perfectly  content  to  let  the 
pianist  assume  the  spotlight.  In  the 
London  disc,  though,  there  is  a  feel- 
ing of  greater  co-operation.  Bern- 
stein and  Hendl  are  accompanying; 
whereas  Gamba   is  participating. 

Thus  we  have  the  Columbia  disc: 
a  performance  of  the  Beethoven 
Third  Concerto  that  has  tremendous 
personality  and  also  tremendous  ec- 
centricity. Some  will  admire  it 
greatly,  and  some  will  detest  it.  This 
listener  inclines  toward  the  latter 
view.  We  have  the  Victor  disc,  a 
serious  effort  but  not  a  vcr\  imagina- 
tive or  exhilarating  one.  We  have 
the  London:  well-balanced,  sensible. 
musicianly,  and  orthodox.  It  is  this 
corner's  choice.  All  that  remains  is  to 
compare  it  with  the  recorded  per- 
formances of  Arrau.  Backhaus,  Fir- 
kusny,  Gilt  Is.  Kempff,  Rubinstein, 
and  Serkin.  Is  life  long  enough? 


JAZZ 


Eric  Larrabee 


notes 


TIMEBOUND 

For  nearly  a  decade  now.  which  is  an 
eternity  as  such  things  go,  Wilbur  do 
1'aiis  and  a  small  band  have  been  at 
|immv  Ryan's,  on  32nd  Street  in  New 
York,  performing  one  of  the  few  kinds 
of  jazz  that  can  properly  be  described  as 
"timeless."  They  belong  to  a  tradition 
self-assured  enough  to  accumulate  skill 
without  sacrificing  stvle:  they  pla\  as 
they  have  always  played,  only  more  so. 

Thev  play,  in  the  debased  coinage  of 
jazz  terminology,  "Dixieland"— a  word 
of  extensible  meaning  which  has  come 
to  include  everything  before  1936,  and 
a  good  deal  after.  Thev  are  not  to  bo 
confused  with  the  Dixieland  "revival," 
the  attempt  bv  young  white  musicians  to 
recreate  an  "original"  jazz  by  imitating 
it.  Wilbur  de  Paris  would  rather  regard 
his  organization  as  a  logical  continuation 
of  what  the  masters  began,  along  the 
lines  they  would   have  followed. 

"Playing  old  numbers  doesn't  make  it 
ja//  .  .  ."  he  has  said.  "We  are  playing 
exactly  as  the  earlier  musicians  would 
be  playing  if  they  were  alive  today.  It 
docs  not  stand  to  reason  with  the  tech- 
nical  advances  since  then  that  thev 
would  have  the  nanny-goat  vibratos  to- 
il, iv  they  had  then,  either." 

The  de  Paris  brothers  and  their  col- 
leagues are  themselves  veterans  of  the 
great  bauds  (Louis  Armstrong's,  King 
Oliver's,  Jelly  Roll  Morton's,  Duke  El- 
lington's)  and  do  not  need  to  learn 
about  the  past  from  records,  since  it  is- 
as  a  matter  of  course— among  their 
natural  possessions.  Thev  are  the  tradi- 
tion  and  both  pay  and  profit  thereby. 

For  the  past,  beginning  as  a  servant, 
can  end  as  a  master.  There  conies  a 
point  at  which  it  has  to  be  surpassed  in 
order  to  be  escaped.  Even  though  this 
is  (as  Marshall  Stearns  says  on  one  of  the 
liners)  "the  easiest  jazz  to  enjoy  of  any 
era— bar  none."  it  is  the  style  which  the 
modernist  musicians  have  felt  called 
upon  to  transcend,  and  one  that  is  there- 
lore  beginning  to  become  "historical"  in 
spite  of  itself 


Wilbur  de  Paris  and  his  New  New 
Orleans  Jazz.  Atlantic  1219.  Marchin' 
and  Swingin'.  Atlantic  1233.  Wilbur  de 
Paris  at  Symphonv  Hall.  Atlantic  1253. 
Wilbur  de  Paris  Plays.  Jimmy  Wither- 
spoon  Sings,  New  Orleans  Blues.  At- 
lantic 126(i.  Wilbur  de  Paris  Plays  Cole 
Porter.  Atlantic  1288.  Wilbur  de  Paris 
Plavs  Something  Old,  New,  Gay,  Blue. 
Atlantic  1300. 
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FLY  JAL'S 

NEW  JETS 
AMID 


the  calm  beauty  of  Japan 

at  almost  the  speed 

of  sound 


u 


This  is  Japan.  This  is  Japan  where  beauty  is  calm, 

where  color  is  muted,  where  life  is  serene.  This  is  the  Japan 

that  fashions  the  interiors  of  Japan  Air  Lines'  new  Jet  Couriers. 

The  interiors  of  JAL's  new  DC-8  jets  beautifully  anticipate  the 

calm  beauty  of  Japan.  The  atmosphere  is  delightfully  Japanese 

..from  the  pine-bough  pattern  of  a  seat  fabric  to  the 

symmetry  of  a  shoji  screen,  from  the  tatami  carpeting  of  the 

lounge  to  the  chrysanthemum  motif  on  the  drapes.  Here  is  the 

calm  beauty  of  Japan,  and  the  gracious  hospitality  of  Japan, 


JAPAN  AIR  LINES 

See  your  travel  agent  or  Japan  Air  Lines  for  reservations 


as  you  fly  high  over  the  Pacific  at  almost  the  speed  of 
Japan  Air  Lines'  DC-8  Jet  Courier  service  starts  on 
August  12  from  San  Francisco  to  Tokyo.  Very  soon 
after  that,  jets  will  begin  serving  all  of  JAL's 
transpacific  routes  to  Tokyo  and  Hong  Kong. 
Then  the  Orient  will  be  half  a  delightful  day 
away  on  Japan  Air  Lines  .  .  .  just  half  a  serene, 
wonderful  day  away  on  these  beautiful  jets,  where  you 
amid  the  calm  beauty  of  Japan  at  almost  the  speed  of 

from  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles  and  Seattle  to  Japan  and  all  the  Orient. 


sound. 


How  Western  Electric  Helps  to  Keep 
Down  the  Cost  of  Telephone  Service 

There  are  great  benefits  for  telephone  users  in  the  fact  that 
the  Bell  System  has  its  own  manufacturing  and  supply  unit 


T 


he  Western  Electric  Company  is 
an  integral  part  of  the  Bell  System 

—  an  essential  member  of  the  Bell 
System  team  serving  you. 

You  get  some  idea  of  Western 
1  ;ie<  trie's  job  when  you  consider  this 
amazing  requirement:  Western  must 
be  ready  at  all  times  to  produce  and 
deliver  to  the  Bell  telephone  com- 
panies 200,000  different  kinds  of 
apparatus  and  parts  for  telephone 
equipment. 

The  quantity  of  these  items  vanes 
oyer  an  astonishing  range  in  any  year 

—  from  one  to  many  millions! 

Western  Electric's  specialized 
skills  and  experience  are  big  assets, 
of  course,  in  doing  the  best  and  most 
dependable  job  at  the  lowest  cost. 
But  they  would  be  far  less  effective, 
and  might  not  have  been  developed 
at  all,  if  Western  Electric  were  not 
a  part  of  the  Bell  System. 

In  no  other  way  could  it  work  so 
closely  with  the  research  of  the  Bell 
Telephone  Laboratories  and  the 
needs  of  the  Bell  operating  com- 
panies. The  common  goal  is  the 
betterment  of  telephone  service. 

Without  Western  Electric  econo- 
mics, the  price  of  your  telephone 
sen  ice  would  surely  be  more  and 
the  quality  less. 

For  the  savings  that  Western 
Electric  Company  has  achieved  in 
manufacturing  have  played  an   iin- 


WESTERN  ELECTRIC  is  the  manufacturing  and  supply  unit  of  the  Bell  System.  More  than 
47,000  of  its  129,000  employees  have  been  with  the  company  for  over  ten  years.  13,000 
for  more  than  twenty-five  years.   Their  experience  is  one  of  the  company's  greatest  assets. 


portant  part  in  offsetting  some  of 
the  increases  in  other  costs  of  pro- 
viding service.  Many  of  these  in- 
creases have  been  clue  to  inflation 
and  are  beyond  our  control. 

Helpful  in  Defense 

Because  of  the  capabilities  that 

Western  Electric  has  developed  to 
do  its  telephone  job,  the  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment has  called  upon  it  for  a 
number  of  military  projects. 

We  arc  proud  of  this  recognition 
of  the  Bell  System,  and  look  upon 


these  projects  as  a  contribution  to  a 
greai    national   effort.    Serving    the 

public  is  our  job.    But  serving  the 

nation  is  our  duty.    One  grows  out 

of  the  other. 

The  value  of  the  close  integration 
of  Bell  System  research,  manufac- 
ture, operation  and  supply  has  been 
proved  by  many  years  of  successful 
operation. 

No  other  way  would  work  out 
nearly  so  well  or  so  economically  for 
both  the  public  and  the  country. 


BELL   TELEPHONE    SYSTEM 
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BROWSE  HERE.. 

You  may  often  have  considered 
joining  the  BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB,  and 

now  is  a  particularly  advantageous  time  to 
do  so.  For  you  may  have  ANY  THREE  of 
the  books  shown  on  the  next  two  pages 
FOR  ONLY  $1  EACH  in  a  short  trial  member- 
ship. Browse  among  them  and  you  will 
surely  find  important  current  books  you 
have  been  eager  not  to  miss,  other  good 
books  you  have  long  promised  yourself  to 
read,  valuable  sets  that  should  be  in  every 
library,  and  practical  books  you  may  need 
in  your  home  or  office. 


How  many  of  these  books  have  you  missed  through  overbusyness? 
you  may  have  ANY  THREE  for   1  each*  if  you  agree  to  buy 
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108.  ACT  ONE  by 
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price  S7) 


KHMTM* 
REFMH 

HfriJilSHlTH: 


169.  COMPLETE 
BOOK  OF  FURNI- 
TUR  E  REPAIR 
AND  REFINISH- 
ING  by  RALPH 
KINNEY  I 

(Retail  price  $3.95) 


150.  STUDIES  IN 
THE  P  S  Y  - 
CHOLOGYOF  SEX 
by       HAVELOCK 

BTiI .IS.  2  vols.  (Re- 
tail   price    $15) 

Each    vol.    SI 


173.  THE  ART 
OF  CLEAR 
THINKING  bv 
RUDOLF    FLESCH 

(Retail    price    S3) 


15  1.  I  D  E  A  I 
MARRIAGE:  Its 
Physiology  and 
Technique  by  TH. 
H  .  VAN  D  E 
VELDE.  M.D.  (Re- 
tail price  $7.50) 


15  2.  BART. 
LETT'S  FA. 
MILIAR  QUOTA 
TIONS.  Tliirteentl 
edition.  (Retat: 
price  $10) 


179.  HOW  TO 
CLEAN  EVERY- 
THING  bu  ALMA 
CHESNUT  MOORE 
(Retail  price  $3.95) 


162.  A  CHILD 
GEOGRAPHY  Ol 
THE  WORLD  b 
V.  M.  HILLYE1 
Revised  by  E.  O 
HUEY 


In  a  short  trial  membership  in  the  BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB 

three  additional  books  from  the  Club  during  the  next  year . ... 


IIHlKlilK 

.  THI 
YEARS 
WIIH 
K(  )SS 


J06.  THE  YEARS 
WITH  ROSS  t>V 
JAMES    THURB1  i; 

Illustrated.  Hie. 
tall  price  $5) 


THE 
|  AFFAIR 


409.      THE     AF- 
FAIR       /,.,      C.       P. 

snow.    (Ratal! 
price  m   ») 


193.  TRUSTEE 
FROM  THE  TOOL- 
ROOM    bl     NEVIL 

-  ill  ii  (Retail 
price  - 


113.     ANATOMY  191.      GRANT 

OF  A  MURDER    Oa  MOVES  SOUTH    In, 

ROB]  R  I     n:  \\  ili  BR1  I  l        rXTTON 

(Retail         price  (Retail    price  SO. 50) 
$4.50) 


US.  THE    CRISIS 


Coming 
-l)cal 


116.     THE     COM- 


TWAIN 


OF       THE       OLD  INC      OF      THE 


NEW  DEAL  oil 
A  I!    1    111     11  M  . 

SCH1.1  SINGER, 
JR.  Vol  II.  (Re- 
tail   price   M.76) 


ORDER  0  « 
ARTHUR  M . 
■CHLES1NGER, 

JR.  Vol.  I  of  I)..- 
A  j<-  ot  Roott  ' '  It 
(Retail    price    St".  I 


THE 
CAVE 


1S3.     THE     CAVE  1S4.       THE       MA- 

e»IU>l!KltT    PENN  RAUDERS        b  i; 

WARRKN.     (Retail  CHARLTON       OG- 

prlco  $4.95)  Bl'KN.      IK       (Re- 

tail     price     $4.50) 


118.      PETER 

FREUCHEN'S 
BOOK  OF  THE 
SEVEN  SEAS.  Il- 
lustrated. (Retail 
price    $8.95) 


110.  THE  HARM- 
LESS   PEOPLE    by 

ELIZABETH  MAR- 
SHALL THOMAS 
Illustrated.  (Re- 
tail   price   $4.75) 


124.  THE  AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY OF 
MARK  TWA  I  N 
Edited  6  » 
CHARLES 
NEIDER.  (Ueu.ll 
price   $6) 


18S.  THE  NATU- 
RAL HISTORY  OF 
LOVE  In  MORTON 
M.  HINT.  (Retail 
price    S5.L'J) 


132.  A  STUDY 
OF  HISTORY,  a 
2-vol.  abridgment 
of  the  Toynbee 
work.  (Retail  price 
$11)   Each  vol.   $1 


*      I 
J 

133.  A  STILL- 
NESS AT  APPO- 
MATTOX by 
BRUCE  CATTON 
(Hetall    price    $5) 


IT' 

theRine 


I  rased) 


14S.       CLOSING  146.     TRIUMPH  139.  ULYSSES    by 


THE  RING  fct, 
WINSTON  S. 
CHI  111  HILL.  Vol. 
V.  (Retail  price 
■1.50) 


AND   TRAGEDY  by 

WINSTON  S  . 
CHURCHILL.  Vol. 
VI.  (Retail  price 
$6.60) 


JAMES  JOYCE 
Unabridged.  (Retail 
price   $4-76) 


153.  STANDARD 
HANDBOOK  OF 
SYNONYMS  AND 
ANTONYMS  bv 
JAMKS  C.  FER- 
NAI.n  (Retail 
price  S3.50) 


154.  ENCYCLO- 
P    E    D    I     A       OF 

WORLD  HISTORY 
Edited  by  WIL- 
LIAM L.  LANGER 
(Retail  price  $8.50) 


156.  ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA OF  THE 
OPERA  by  DAVID 
EWEN.  (Retail 
price  $7.50) 


17  0.  LONG 

DAY'S     JOURNEY 
INTO     NIGHT     by 

EUGENE  O'M   I     I 
(Retail  price  $3.75) 


I'JXVckHKtlfc 
'    «lf 

WfFKKAN 
H1S1DKY 


1SS.  ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA OF  AMER- 
ICAN        HISTORY 

Edited  by  RICH- 
ARD B.  MORRIS 
(Retail  price  $6.95) 


167.  SPRING  ON 
AN  ARCTIC  IS- 
LAND 61/  KATHA- 
RINE SCHERMAN 
Illustrated.  (Retail 
price   $5) 


157.  THE  POPU- 
LAR MEDICAL 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 
b  ii  MORRIS 
FISHBEIN,  M.D. 
Illustrated.  (Retail 
price  S4.U5) 


I  174.  A  CHILD'S 
HISTORY  OF  THE 
WORLD  6t|  V.  M. 
HILLYER.  Revitei 
by  E.  G.  HUEY 


163.  WINNIE 
THE  POOH  and 
THE  HOUSE  AT 
POOH       CORNER 

by    A.     A.     MILNE 

Illustrated 

Both  vols,   for  SI 


164.  WHEN  WE 
WERE  VERY 
YOUNG  and  NOW 
WE    ARE    SIX    by 

A.    A.    MILNE.    Il- 
lustrated 
Both  vols,   for  SI 


176.      GRIMMS'  177.       ANDER. 

FAIRY         TALES  SEN'S          FAIRY 

Illustrated    lu    full  TALES.  Illustrated 

color  in    full   color 


GOOD  SENSE  FOR  EVERY  READING  FAMILY 


rT",iui  PURPOSE  of  this  suggested  trial  membership  is  to 
*  demonstrate  two  things  t>y  your  own  experience: 
first,  that  you  can  really'  keep  yourself  from  missing, 
through  oversight  or  overbusyness,  books  you  fully  in- 
tend to  read;  second,  the  advantages  of  the  Club's 
unique  Book-Dividend  system,  through  which  members 
regularly  receive  valuable  library  volumes-i-either  com- 
pletely without  charge  or  at  a  small  fraction  of  their 
price — simply  by  buying  books  they  would  buy  any- 
way. The  offer  described  here  really  represents  "ad- 
vance" BookrDividends  earned  by  the  purchase  of  the 
three  books  you  engage  to  buy  later. 

>r<  The  three  books  you  choose  will  be  sent  to 
you  immediately,  and  you  will  be  billed  one  dollar  for 
each  volume  (plus  a  small  charge  for  postage) .  For  the 
three  additional  books  you  agree  to  buy  you  will  pay, 
on  the  average,  20%  less  than  the  regular  retail  prices. 

5JC  You  have  a  wide  choice  always — over  200 
Selections  and  Alternates  will  be  made  available  to  Club 
members  during  the  year. 

>|c  If  you  continue  after  buying  the  three 
books  called    for   in    this   trial   membership, 

with  every  second  Club  choice  you  buy  you  will  receive, 
without  charge,  a  valuable  Book-Dividend  averaging 
around  $7  in  retail  value.  Since  the  inauguration  of  this 
profit-sharing  plan,  $235,000,000  worth  of  books  (retail 
value)  has  been  earned  and  received  by  Club  members 
as  Book-Dividends. 


* 


In  the  case  of  multi-volume  sets,  each  volume  is  to  be  counted 
as  a   separate  purchase  at   $1.00,   unless  otherwise   noted 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH   ClUB,    Inc.  A38 

345   Hudson  Street,  New  York  14,  N.  Y. 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  member  of  the  Book-of-the-Month 
Club*  and  send  the  three  library  volumes  whose  numbers  I 
have  indicated  in  the  boxes  below,  billing  me  $3.00  (plus  post- 
age) .  I  agree  to  purchase  at  least  three  additional  monthly 
Selections — or  Alternates — during  the  first  year  I  am  a  mem- 
ber. I  have  the  right  to  cancel  my  membership  any  time  after 
buying  three  Club  choices  (in  addition  to  those  included  in 
this  Introductory  offer).  The  price  will  never  be  more  than  the 
publisher's  price,  and  frequently  less.  After  my  third  pur- 
chase, if  I  continue.  I  am  to  receive  a  Boob-Dividend  t  with 
every  second  Selection — or  Alternate — I  buy.  (A  small  charge 
is  added  to  cover  postage  and  mailing  expenses.)  please 
note:  A  Double  Selection — or  a  set  of  books  offered  to  mem- 
bers at  a  special  combined  price — Is  counted  as  a  single  book 
in  reckoning  Book-Dividend  credit  and  In  fulfilling  the  mem- 
bership obligation  to  buy  three  Club  choices. 

INDICATE    BY    NUMBER    THE    THREE    BOOKS    YOU    WANT 


CZZI 


Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss 


City. 


(Please    print  plainly) 


.Zone State. 


Selections     and     Alternates    for    Canadian     members 

slightly    higher,    are    shipped    from    Toronto    duty  fr 

for    In    either   U.S.    or   Canadian    curl 


^Trademark  Reg.  V.  S.  Pal.  OH. 


LETTERS 


Negro  Revolt 

To  the  Editors: 

'"The  Negro  Revolt  Against  'The 
Negro  Leaders'  "  by  Louis  E.  Lomax 
[June]  calls  for  a  corresponding  move- 
ment among  concerned  and  sincere 
white  people.  The  great  new  idea  in  the 
lunch-counter  episodes  is  that  Negroes 
are  acting  spontaneously  as  individuals. 
In  the  past  the  NAACP  may  have  served 
as  a  shield  for  the  Negro  masses,  an 
excuse  to  •■avoid  individual  responsibility. 
(Pay  your  dues,  let  the  leaders  take 
charge.  Let  educated  Negroes  lobby  for 
civil  rights.) 

The  genius  of  the  lunch-counter  re- 
volt is  that  anyone  knows  how  to  sit  at 
a  lunch  counter.  ...  It  is  time  for  white 
people  to  learn  to  act  "on  their  own"  as 
well.  .  .  . 

It  is  time  white  people  understand  the 
importance  of  individual  acts.  We  can 
be  welcoming  and  courteous  to  Negroes, 
especially  where  it  will  be  noticed.  We 
too  can  sit  at  lunch  counters,  beside 
Negroes,  not  one  seat  away.  ...  If 
enough  of  us  can  make  it  clear  that  we 
will  continue  to  patronize  places  of  busi- 
ness that  admit  Negroes,  the  business- 
man  will  go  along.  Thanks  to  Mr. 
Lomax  for  putting  the  finger  right  where 
it  belongs,  on  individual  action.  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Waiter  A.  Snow 
Murrvsville.  Pa. 

Mr.  Lomax  admits  early  in  his  essay 
that  his  target  is  the  leadership  "epito- 
mized by  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People." 
Very  soon  thereafter  he  asserts  that 
Negro  writers  "when  they  speak  analyti- 
callv  of  the  Negro  leader  do  so  with 
contempt." 

A  careful  reading  of  the  article  sug- 
gests that  Mr.  Lcmax  has  written  not 
only  with  contempt,  but  with  abundant 
misrepresentation,  glaring  inaccuracy, 
no  documentation,  and  a  kind  of  fantasy 
rare,  indeed,  in  a  piece  which  purports 
to  concern  itself  with  the  serious  topic 
of  the  citizenship  rights  and  the  future 
of  eighteen  million  Americans. 

Of  the  many  errors  of  fact,  probablv 
the  baldest  was  the  flat  untruth  that 
Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  "left  the 
N  \  \CP  board  for  reasons  that  have 
never  been  fully  disclosed."  As  might 
have  been  ascertained  from  a  glance 
at   our   letterhead.    Mrs.    Roosevelt    is    a 


valued  NAACP  director  with  a  long 
term  of  uninterrupted  service. 

More  serious  distortion  is  found  in 
the  highly  imaginative  section  headed 
"Dr.  King  and  Mr.  Wilkins"  in  which 
the  author  states.  "Sharing  the  outlook 
of  the  white  liberals  who  finance 
them  .  .  .  Negro  leadership  organizations 
have  focused  their  attention,  by  and 
large,  on  matters  that  are  of  interest  to 
the  talented  Negro  rather  than  [to]  the 
Negro  masses  .  .  .  there  will  never  again 
be  another  class  of  white-oriented  leaders 
such  as  the  one  that  has  prevailed  since 
1900."  In  this  neat  package  Negroes  are 
divided  into  betrayed  masses  and  betray- 
ing classes  and  the  latter  further  damned 
as  the  financed  puppets  of  white  liberals. 
The  most  elementary  research  would 
have  revealed  that  the  Negro  member- 
ship of  die  NAACP  supplies,  in  one 
form  or  another,  more  than  80  per  cent 
of  the  organization's  funds.  Foundations 
and  funds,  due  to  the  tax  laws,  are  not 
represented.  Philanthropists,  white  lib- 
eral or  otherwise,  are  few  for  the  same 
reason.  The  plain  truth  ...  is  that  the 
NAACP  is  financed  by  its  overwhelming 
Negro  membership. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  this  gratuitous 
misrepresentation  since  the  N  \ AC  P  has 
published  financial  statements  audited 
by  a  firm  of  certified  public  accountants 
every  year  since  191 1. 

As  for  matters  of  interest  to  other 
than  "the  talented  Negro."  .  .  .  resolu- 
tions adopted  by  elected  delegates  to 
annual  N  \  \(  P  conventions  .  .  .  range 
from  neighborhood  police  brutalitv. 
slum  housing,  schools,  hospitals  and 
health,  and  union-employer  job  dis- 
crimination to  the  use  of  Negro  person- 
nel in  the  American  foreign  service. 

Mr.  Lomax  did  not  hold  a  single 
interview  with  Secretarv  Roy  Wilkins  as 
a  basis  for  his  section  on  King  and 
Wilkins.  [in  which]  he  asserts  that  the 
two  "embarked  on  a  series  of  infrequent 
private  talks  that  may  go  down  in  his- 
tory as  the  Negro  leadership  class's  great 
and   final  hour." 

Anything  [so]  momentous  surely  would 
call  for  reference  to.  say,  a  fragment  of 
a  memorandum,  a  bit  from  an  enigmatic 
news  story,  the  recollection  of  an  as- 
sociate, or.  failing  all  these,  at  least  an 
interview  with  the  principals,  both  of 
whom  are  alive  and  available.  Had  he 
consulted  them,  he  would  not  have  been 
forced  to  speculate  that  ".  .  .  talks  of 
1957-58  undoubtedly  covered  the  issue 
of  just  who  would  do  what  and 
where.    .    .    ." 

Similarly,  no  conference  was  held  with 


President  Eisenhower  "to  explain  why 
•es  were  displeased  with  the  first 
civil-rights  bill  to  be  passed  in  eighty- 
three  years."  On  June  23.  1956.  almost 
a  year  after  enactment  of  the  bill,  a 
conference  was  held  with  lent, 

a  memorandum  of  which  was  pre- 
pared by  the  four  conferees  (Lester  B. 
Granger  was  omitted  bv  Mr.  Lomax  .  It 
was  widely  distributed  to  individuals, 
organizations,  and  the  press.  It  is  still 
available,  vet  Mr.  Lomax  did  not  consult 
or  quote  it.  but  chose  to  invent  a  pur- 
pose of  his  own  for  the  White  House 
conference.  This  is  peculiar  craftsman- 
ship. .  .  . 

Mr.  Lomax  labors  tortuously  to 
create  the  image  of  a  rank-and-file  re- 
volt against  "both  segregation  and  the 
stifling  control  of  Negro  leaders.''  There 
is  no  understanding  the  process  by  which 
he  translates  the  employment  of  the  sit- 
in  technique  bv  educated,  white-collar, 
middle-cl.  --  Negro  students  into  a  revolt 
against  leadership  which  he  characterizes 
as  middle-ch-- 

Both  Harper's,  in  its  summary  para- 
graph over  the  Lomax  piece,  and  the 
author  himself  contend  that  the  student 
sit-ins  are  a  repudiation  of  the  NAACP. 
Yet.  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  Septem- 
ber 12.  1958  chronicled  the  successful 
lunch-counter  sitdown  of  the  NAACP 
Youth  Council  in  Oklahoma  Citv.  and 
predicted.  "The  initial  success  of  the  sit- 
down  tactic  here  mav  lead  to  its  use  in 
other  cities." 

It  was  used  bv  NWACP  vouth  units  in 
Wichita.  Kansas,  and  at  Washington 
University  in  St.  Louis  with  success.  To 
sisnaliztr  the  importance  of  this  tech- 
nique and  to  stimulate  its  wider  use.  the 
N  \  \CP  conferred  outstanding  achieve- 
ment citations  upon  the  voting  leaders 
of  the  successful  demonstrations  at  its 
1959  Golden  Anniversary  convention. 
The  presentations  were  made  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.,  a 
speaker  at  the  Youth  Night  session  of 
the  convention. 

The  NA  \CP  will  continue  to  promote 
from  its  vouth  and  college  ranks  to  its 
adult  units  the  active  campus  disciples 
of  its  anti-segregation  doctrine  an- 
nounced first  at  its  founding  conference 
Mav  31  -June  1.  1909. 

Having    survived     the    almost     daily 

-  ults  of  Southern  white  editorial 
writers,  who  are  direct,  and  of  many 
Northern  white  editorial  writers,  who 
are  indirect,  the  NAACP  will  also  sur- 
vive the  Lomax  attack  and  proceed  upon 
its  serviceable  way  until  its  job  is  done. 
Henry  Lee  Moon 
Dir.  of  Public  Relations.  NAACP 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Lomax  Comments: 

\s  to  the  facts  which  Mr.  Moon 
charges  me  with  violating: 

(1)  Concerning  Mrs.  Roosevelt  and 
the  NAACP:   the  record  shows  that,  in 


The  SOUND... 


August 


...  of  Genius 

EILEEN  FARRELLisa 
gallery  of  heroines— Tosca, 
Madame  Buttei  ll\  ...  and  a 
dime-a-dance  ballroom 
hostess.  Three  new  recordings 
of  opera  ai  ias.  i  oru  erl  -ongs 
am)  (In-  blues  present  (he 
sumptuous  voice  that  makes 
ever)  Farrell  performance- 
Puccini,  Schubert  or  Harold 
Aden  —  a  work  of  art. 
ML  5483 -MS  6150  Eileen 
Farrell /Puccini  Arias. .. 
ML5484-MS6151  An  Eileen 
Farrell  Song  Recital . . . 
CL  1465-CS,H2^>FveGotA 
Right  To  Sing  The  Blues/ 

Eileen  Farrell 

An  astonishing  "premiere" 
...BRUNO  WALTERS 
first  Wagner  album  in  a  long 
and  noble  career  on  records 
. . .  now,  revelations  of 
"Parsifal."  "The  Fhing 
Dutchman"  and 
"Meistersinger." 
ml5482-ms6149 
bruno  walter/wagner. 


ISAAC  STERN  deploys  a  virtuoso's  disciplined  ardor  in  the  service  of 
Brahms'  Violin  Concerto.  A  recording  eminently  suited  to  celebrate  his 
25th  year  on  the  concert  stage.  In  a  bountifully  illustrated  companion 
portfolio.  Theodore  White  profiles  Isaac  Stern,  citizen  and  musician. 
ml  5486ms  6153  25th  anniversary  album  brahms:  violin  concerto 
stern/philadelphia 

Prokofiev's  neglected  Fourth  Symphony,  newly  recorded  by  THE 
PHILADELPHI  tORCHESTR  \andEl  (.1  SEORM  INDY,  who  play 
Prokofiex .  as  the  composer's  union  said,"exactl)  the  inn  In-  wanted  Ins  music 
to  sound."  Tin-  I'hiladelphians'  artistry  is  further  revealed  in  Debussy's 
other-worldly  Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian,  with  I  ERA  ZORINA  as  narrator. 
ml  5  188- ms  l>154  prokofiev:  symphony  no.  4  philadelphia/orm  \m>y  ... 
mJi  266-m2s609  di  bi  ss\  :  martyrdom  of  saint  Sebastian 
zorin  t/philadelphi  \ 

LEONARD  BERNSTEIN, 
impassioned  Mahlerite,  transmits 
faithfully  the  choirboy  naivete 
and  serene  charm  of  the  Fourth 
Symphony . . .  next,  marshals  the 
NEW  YORK  PHILHARMONIC  for 
Bartok's  resounding  Concerto  for 
Orchestra.  With  French  pianist 
PHILIPPE  ENTREMONT, 
BERNSTEIN  and  the  same 
company  bring  restorative  vigor  to 
Rachmaninoff's  Second  Concerto. 
(Fortuitous  footnote  for  music 

GLENN  GOLLD,  a  pianist  of  extrasensory  perception  and  agility,  plays  Bach 
as  though  he  were  300  years  old  instead  of  27.  ml  5472-ms  6141  bach: 
"Italian"  concerto/  partitas  1  &  2  clenn  could. 

...  of  Jazz 


lovers  from  Atlantic  City  to 
Hollywood  Bowl:  Bernstein  and 
Philharmonic  touring  country 
August  and  September.) 
ml  5485  ms  6152  mahler: 
symphony  no.  4  in  g  major 
bernstein/ny  philharmonic... 
ml  5471-ms  6140  bartok: 
concerto  for  orchestra 
bernstein/ny  philharmonic  .  .  . 
ml  5481/ms  6148  Rachmaninoff: 
piano  CONCERTO  no.  2 
entremont/bernstein. 


Philadelphia  revisited  ...  LEOPOLD  STOKOWSK I  in  an 
historic  reunion  with  the  superb  PH1LADF.LPI  1 1  \ 
ORCHESTRA  he  helped  to  mold.  The  works  in  hand: 
Wagner,  a  specialty,  and  El  Amor  Brtijo,  a  passionate  tone 
poem,  ml  5479-ms  6147  an  historic  reunion 
stokowski/philadelphia  (wagner/de  falla). 


...  of  Fun 


MITCH  MILLER  convoys  a 
well-burnished  brass 
band  through  its 
flourishes  in  virile 
march  tempos.  Great  for 
stereo  parades.  CL  1475- 
CS  8266  March  Along 
With  Mitch/Mitch  Miller 
&  The  Brass,  Piccolos 
&  Drums. 


. . .  Another  Voice 


...  of  Broadway 

The  dash  and  drama  of  Broadway's  classics,  seen 
through  the  knowing  voice  of  DORIS  DAY,  a 
pretty  chameleon  who  changes  from  flamboyant 
"Annie  (Get  Your  Gun)"  to  elegant  "(My)  Fair 
Lady."  cl  I470-cs8261  show  nme/doris  day. 


...of  Devotion 

MAHALIA  JACKSON,  fortified  by 
PERCY  FAITH'S  maiestic  orchestral 
accompaniment,  sings  with  a  fervor  that 
could  move  mountains,  cl  1473-cs  8264 
the  power  and  the  glory/ mahaliajackson. 


A  spirited  dialogue  lieiwcen  I  05  miisieians 
.«..»AVE  Hill  IIKks  JAZZ  QUARTET  is 
stationed  at  strategic  points  amidst  the 
MM  YORK  Pllll. II  Alt  >10M<   fortes,  with 
IIOWHh  Itl  lt\s|  I  |\  presiding  overall 
. . .  The  brooding  eanle  hondo  or  "deep  song" 
of  the  Andaliisian  gypsies  is  translated  with 
extraordinary  empafhy 
hy  MILES  DAVIS.  His 
i  runipel .  ineisive  as  a 
(■ovii.  elehes  the  hi  lies  to  a 
Flamenco  hesil.  4  I-  I  ititi- 
CS  il'2.~,7  Bernstein  Plays 
ilrubecli  Plays  Bernstein 
...CL  I480-CS827I 
Skvtvhvs  OS  Spain  / 
Milvs  Maris. 


TONY  BENNETT. . .  a  man  who  cherishes  good 
songs  and  sings  them  with  intense  affection. 
CL  1471-CS  8262  Alone  Together/  Tony  Bennett. 


...  of  Folk  Song 

THE  BROTHERS  FOUR, 
a  freshly-bathed 
quartet  with  enormous 
vitality  and  a  hamper 
of  lively  songs,  cl  1479- 
cs  8270  rally 'round! 

THE  BROTHERS  FOUR. 
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3432.  NOBLE  SAVAGE:  The  Life  of  Poul  Gauguin. 
By  Lawrence  &  Elisabeth  Hanson.  A  dynamic 
biography,  using  much  newly  revealed  material, 
completing  the  story  of  one  of  the  most  dynamic 
lives  in  the  whole  history  of  art,  filling  in  details 
of  his  stormy  friendship  with  Van  Gogh  and  his 
years  in  Tahiti.  Illus.  Pub.  at  $5.00.  Only  1.98 
6293.  Sortre — BEING  AND  NOTHINGNESS.  Trans. 
6i  intro  by  Hazel  E  Barnes.  Available  for  the  first 
time  in  English.  Jean-Paul  Sartre  s  major  opus  is  a 
line  qua  non  for  understanding  Existentialism  and 
its  importance  as  one  of  the  leading  philosophical 
movements  of  the  20th  Century  Cher  700  pp 
Pub,  at  S10.00.  Only  2.98 


I 


PHILHARMONIC   FAMILY    LIBRARY   OF 
GREAT    MUSIC 

Here  is  a  fabulous  introduction  to  the  wonder- 
ful world  of  great  music — a  series  of  rwenry 
albums,  offering  more  than  fifty  of  the  best 
loved  masterpieces  of  the  classical  repertory  The 
selections  are  recorded  in  true  high  fidelity  by 
leading  symphony  orchestras  and  outstanding 
soloists  and  conductors.  Each  album  comes  com- 
plete with  a  12",  33-1/3  rpm,  long  play,  high 
fidelity  record:  authoritative,  illustrated  biograph- 
ical and  music  notes;  and  a  guide  to  music 
appreciation. 

Each  complete  album,  special  1.00 
ALBUM  #1.  Can  Can.  Bacchanale,  Ride 
of  the  Valkyries.  Roumanian  Rhapsody, 
etc. 

ALBUM     #2.     Aida     March.     Hungarian 
Rhapsody     —2.     Dance     of     the     Hours, 
Roman  Carnival,  etc. 
R-103.    ALBUM    =3.    Peer    Gynt.    Capriccio    Es- 

pagnol.  Barber  of  Seville,  etc. 
R-104.    ALBUM    =4.    Les    Preludes,    Danse    Ma- 
cabre,  etc. 
R-105.    ALBUM      —5.     Italian     Symphony.     Nut- 
cracker  Suite. 
R-106.    ALBUM     =b.     Jupiter     Symphony,     Tyl 
Eulenspiegel.    Brandenburg    #2. 
ALBUM  =7.  Meistersinger  Prelude.  Sieg- 
fried s    Rhine   Journey,    Schumann    Piano 
Concerto. 
R-108.    ALBUM    —8.    Eroica  Symphony. 
R-109.    ALBUM    #    9.    Mendelssohn   Violin   Con- 
certo. Poet  and   Peasant,  etc. 
ALBUM  —10.  Pathetique  Symphony 
ALBUM   #11.    Scheherazade. 
ALBUM      —  \2.      Unfinished      Symphony, 
Rachmaninoff   Piano   Concerto    —2 
ALBUM   -13.  New   World  Symphony. 
ALBUM   —14.  Midsumme'  Night's  Dream, 
Carmen    Fantasy. 

ALBUM    -15.   Brahms  Symphony   #1. 
ALBUM    —16.    Emperor  Concerto,  Franck 
Symphonic   Variations. 


R-101. 


R-102. 


R-107. 


R-110. 
R-lll. 
R-112. 

R-113. 
R-114. 

R-11S. 
R-116. 


6513.  INEXPLICABLE  SKY.  By  Arthur  Constance. 
Fascinating  facts  about  meteors,  fireballs,  mirages, 
the  Aurora,  falling  fluids,  flying  saucers  and  the 
planets — records  of  all  kinds  of  strange  sky  phenom- 
ena which  have  long  baffled  scientists,  who  have 
either  ienored  tThem  or  denied  their  existence.  Illus. 
Pub.  at~S595.  Only   1.00 

3304.  AUTOMOBILE  YEAR,  1959.  This  remarkably 
complete  international  survey  contains  everything 
you'll  want  to  know  about  automobiles.  Its  accurate, 
thorough,  profusely  illustrated  features  include  all 
the  new  special-body  and  dream  cars,  a  complete 
pictorial  catalog  of  cars  of  the  world  with  major 
specifications  and  summary  of  technical  changes, 
reports  on  all  Grand  Prix  and  Sports-car,  World 
Championship  races,  and  much  more.  Photos,  dia- 
grams, color  plates.  91;"  x  1 2  V 
Puh.  at  S9S5.  °n,y  2-98 

6549.  AN  UNHURRIED  VIEW  OF  EROTICA.  By 
Ralph  Ginzburg  Intro  by  Theodor  Reik.  Preface 
by  George  Jean  Nathan.  A  forthright,  lucid  discus- 
sion of  the  2000  hard-core  titles  of  classical  English 
erotica  kept  in  Rare  Book  Rooms  and  on  Restricted 
Shelves  of  the  world's  libraries,  features  a  synopsis 
and  passages  from  F.:n>n  Hill,  selections  from  the 
unexpurgated    Lady    Chaiierley's    Lover,    descriptions 

cat    erotica     collections,     and     much     more     of 
interest    to    bibliophiles.  Special    2.98 

3340.  THE  DRAWINGS  OF  HENRY  FUSELI,  By 
Nicholas  Powell.  An  excellent  study  of  the  draw- 
ings of  this  provocative,  eccentric  artist;  with  64 
pages  of  illustrations,  most  of  them  reproduced  for 
the  first  time.  Bibliography;  index.  7  Vl"  x  1 1 
Pub.  .u  S7.50.  Only  1.00 

3358.  OPERA  STARS  IN  THE  SUN.  By  Mary  Jam 
Mau  Preface  by  Milton  Cross.  In  70  photos,  com- 
mentary and  their  own  words,  here  are  intimate 
glimpses  of  great  opera  artists  offstage,  at  theii 
hobbies     (mostly     cooking),     plus     their     repertories 

i  orites    Pub.  at  S3  95.  r.ncP"J,yJAr? 

3272.  The  Story  of  Fort  Sumter:  FIRST  BLOOD 
By  W.  A  Swanberg.  A  vivid  documentary  of  the 
personal  and  political  tensions  leading  to  the  first 
battle  of  the  War  Between  the  States,  of  the  in- 
effectual Buchanan  administration,  and  of  the  re- 
markable southerner.  Major  Robert  Anderson  who 
sought  peace  but  was  fated  to  become  the  Union 
officer  who  started  the  war.  40  photos,  bibliography 
index  Special   1.98 

8059.  Otto  Skoneny:  COMMANDO  EXTRAOR- 
DINARY. Bv  Charles  Foley.  The  remarkable  ex- 
ploits of  the  Nazi  who  introduced  a  new  concept 
into  warfare — the  rescue  of  Mussolini  from  an  im- 
penetrable" prison,  the  removal  of  Horthy  from 
Budapest  Castle,  the  "disguised  brigade  behind 
American    lines,   etc     Photos.  Special   1.00 


3508  VERLAINE:  FOOL  OF  GOD.  By  Lawrence 
&  Elisabeth  Hanson.  The  hrst  complete  biography 
in  English  of  the  tempestuous  1  tench  poet,  a  famous 
libettmc  whose  obsessive  loves  shocked  Pans  and 
whose  poems  heralded  modern  verse.  HI"*- 
Pub    al  $  i  °nh  '   '8 

3116.  MOMMSENS  HISTORY  OF  ROME.  A  one 
volume  500-page  abridgement  by  C.  Bryans  & 
1  I  R  Hcndy  of  the  classic  study  thai  is  otten 
referred  to  as  the  history  of  Rome  from  its  origins 
10  the  time  of  Caesat  Notes,  index 
Pub       .•    *fi  °"'>    2  *8 


PICASSO     BULLFIGHT     POSTERS 

Hand-blocked  silk  screen  reproductions  of  visu 
ally  exciting  Picasso  creations,  posters  that  cap- 
ture all  the  colot.  fanfare  and  ceremony  of  the 
corrida    $0"  high  x  23"  wide 

EACH.    SPECIAL   1.98  — ALL   FOUR,    6. 95 
P-707    MATADOR.  A  stunning  closeup  of  a  rn.it 
ador    in    gold    and     black,    fully    delineating     the 
richness   of    his   costume 

P-734.  BULLRING.  A  bull  and  five  of  his  antag- 
onists against  a  background  of  the  ting  and 
expectant  crowd;  reproduced  from  a  black-and- 
white   linoleum    block. 

P-735.   PICADOR.   A  mounted  picador  en 
Charging    hull    against    a    background    of    brilliant 
blue. 

P-756.  TOROS.  A  magnificent  design  cteation  of 
matador,  bull,  bullring  and  spectators,  in  yel- 
low,  white,    red,   green,   blue   and    black. 


3120.    MATHEMATICS   REFRESHER.   Bs    Kurt   Wol- 
ter    A  clear  and  easy  resume  of  general  mathematical 
scuJs    for  anyone  who  wants  to  brush-up  right  from 
the     beginning     in     quick,     decisive     steps 
p ...      „    si  75.  Only    1.49 

3357.  OPERA  CARAVAN:  Adventures  of  the 
Metropolitan  Company  on  Tour.  By  Quaintance 
Eaton  Foreword  bj  Rudolf  Bing.  The  adventures 
of  the  great  and  glamorous  Metropolitan  Opera  on 
the  road,  since  1884  and  in  all  54  cities  it  has 
played;  with  a  complete  list  of  tour  casts.  188i-1884 
to  1955-1956  and  a  tour  chronology  by  cities.  Many 
photos     Pub    at   $7.00.  Only   1.00 

9978.  THE  GIRDLE  OF  CHASTITY:  A  Medico-His- 
torical Study.  By  Eric  John  Dingwall  A  fascinating. 
scholarly  and  scientific  history  of  one  of  the  strang- 
er cruellest  and  most  humiliating  devices  fashioned 
by'man  and  perhaps  the  most  foolish — the  chastity 
belt,  how  ic-alous  men  held  their  wives  and  daughters 
in  cruel  subjugation;  how  women  gained  their  free- 
dom surprisingly  recent  and  widespread  use  of 
chastity  belts;  a  survey  of  poems,  srories  and  books 
in  which  rhey  are  mentioned  Photos  and  drawings 
Softbound.  Special    1.98 


3294.  MISTRESS  TO  AN  AGE;  The  Life  of 
Mme.  de  Stael.  By  J.  Chrisropher  Hcrold 
Mistress  of  Talleyrand,  promised  to  Pitt  and 
d  to  a  Swedish  noble,  she  was  the  only 
person  Napoleon  ever  feared,  and  she  dominated 
the  worlds  of  Love,  literature,  politics  and  con- 
versation  during  the  Napoleonic  era  "A  witty, 
vsisc  and  ironical  biography  .  .  .  " — Chiton 
Fadiman.     Many    photos.    Orig.    pub.    at    S5-95- 

Only  1.00 


3331.  TINTORETTO.  By  Eric  Newton.  A  full-scale 
reinterpretation  of  this  prolific,  disturbingly  original 
artist  in  terms  of  our  own  time,  detailing  his  life 
and  character  and  his  artistic  methods,  explaining  his 
technical  methods  and  his  influence  on  Rubens  and 
Rembrandt,  and  offering  an  appendix  of  a  method 
of  dating  his  paintings,  lllus. 

Pub.   at   S10.00.  Only    2.98 

7056.  THESAURUS  OF  BOOK  DIGESTS.  Ed  by 
Hiram  Haydn  &  Edmund  Fuller  2000  digests  of 
the  world's  permanent  wrirings  from  rhe  ancient 
classics  to  current  literature  Each  counrry  or  period 
or  subject  edited  under  the  direction  of  a  specialist 
— a  wealth  of  information  and  material. 
Pub    at    $5.00.  Only    2.98 


3321.   THE    PROBLEM    OF    HOMOSEXUALITY. 

By  Charles  Berg.  M.D.  &  Clifford  Allen,  MD 
An  authoritative  work  by  two  world  famous 
psychiarrists  that  discusses  and  analyzes  the 
nature,  cause  and  trearment  of  homosexuality, 
and  its  psychological  and  psychopathological 
foundations.    Pub     at    $450.  Only    1.00 


3295.   THE    WORLD    BENEATH    THE    WAVES.    By 

G.  Doukan  A  remarkably  absorbing  book  on  the 
mysteries  and  problems  of  exploring  four-fifrhs  of 
the  earth's  surface.  Contains  fascinating  stories  of 
underwater  archaeology,  expeditions  and  discoveries; 
discusses  techniques  of  underwater  hunting,  picture- 
taking,  diving  suits,  Cousteau's  apparatus.  Piccard's 
barhyscaphe.  etc.  lllus  Pub.  at  S6.00.  Only  1.98 
3339.  WISDOM  OF  THE  TALMUD.  By  Rabbi  Ben 
Zion  Bokser.  A  large,  annorared  cross-section  of  one 
of  the  grear  culrural  treasures  of  mankind,  available 
in  English  for  the  first  time;  includes  the  choicest 
material    in    Talmudic    literature. 

Pub.   at   $1.75.  Only    1.00 

P-646.  WINSLOW  HOMER  WATERCOLORS. 
Marine  paintings  of  superlarive  beauty,  faithfully  re- 
produced from  the  Metropoliran  Museum  originals — 
tropical  seas,  gathering  storms,  etc.  15"  x  I8V2" 
porrfolio.  Set  of  six,   ipecial  2.98 


3512.     Sri    Aurobindo:     ESSAYS    ON    THE    GITA. 

Luminous  interpretations  of  the  famous  Bhagavad 
Gita,  not  as  philosophical  doctrine,  but  as  a 
practical  guide  to  the  highest  spiritual  life,  filled 
with  the  native  power  of  the  Gita  s  own  inspited 
word    of    Life,    Love    and    Delight     Pub.    at    J 

Only  2.98 
3310.  THE  COMPLETE  HORS  DOEUVRES  COOK- 
BOOK— The  Book  for  Everyone  Who  Entertains. 
By  A  Schryvei  and  I  Wallace  1.000  kitchen- 
tested  recipes  and  variations.  Includes  suggested 
menus  lor  cocktail  parties,  spur-of-the-moment  drop- 
ins,  .md  .1  complete  Smorgasbord  meal  made  up  en- 
tirely ol  hors  d'oeuvres.  Pub.  at  $195.  Only  1.98 
3151.  Collector's  Item:  ALICE'S  ADVENTURES  IN 
WONDERLAND.  Read  and  sung  by  the  inimitable 
C\nl  Rirchard;  music  bj  Ale<  Wilder,  performed  by 
New  York  Woodwind  Quinrct  The  Lewis  Carroll 
classic  complete  on  four  12"  LP  records — comes  in 
deluxe  color  illustrated  gift  box,  with  a  facsimile 
edition  of  the  rare  1S65  first  edition. 
Pub     at    $3)00.  Only    6.95 

3079.  LUCIANS  TRUE  HISTORY  &  Lucius,  or 
the  Ass.  An  unexpurgated  translation  of  lively,  racy 
Greek  talcs,  outrageous  tall  stories  and  more  out- 
rageous boudoir  adventures.  The  classic  that  in- 
fluenced Apuleius'  Golden  Ass  and  other  great 
satires     lllus     Pub.   a;    $3  Only    1.49 

2811.  COOK  IT  THE  FRENCH  WAY.  By  Barbara 
Wilcox  &  Paul  Vigoureux.  A  revised  and  enlarged. 
non-austerity  edition  of  a  favorite  British  collection 
of  recipes  from  rcsraurants.  hotels  and  private  home 
kitchens    in    France;    with    a    list    of    all    sources. 

Special    1.00 


3305.  Norman  Mailer:  THE  NAKED  AND  THE 
DEAD.  Called  the  best  novel  yet  about  World 
War  II.  this  penetration  into  the  souls  of 
frightened,  obscene,  humorous  and  homesick  men 
at  the  front  has  been  justly  compared  with  War 
and    Peace    in    scope    and    structure.    Hardbound. 

Special  1.00 


3352.      Jean-Paul      Sartre:      LITERARY      ESSAYS. 

Sparkling  essays  that  are  major  extensions  of  Sartre's 
original,  highly  influential  aesthetic  theories;  fas- 
cinating   studies    of    Kafka.    Camus.    Faulkner,    etc. 

Special  1 .00 
1111.  DICTIONARY  OF  AMERICAN  GRAMMAR 
&  USAGE.  Two  valuable  reference  works  in  one — 
defines  hundreds  of  commonly  misused  words,  their 
nuances  of  meaning,  their  standard  and  colloquial 
usage,  plus  a  discussion  within  the  listings  of  the 
basic  principles  of  grammar,  rhetoric  and  wriring. 
For  every  reader,  writer,  teacher  Ed  By  R  Whitford. 
rub.   at   56,00.  Only   1.98 

2980.  TORTURE  of  the  Christian  Martyrs.  A 
modern  translation-adaptation  of  the  De  SS.  Mar- 
tyrum  Cruciatibus  of  the  Rev  Father  Antonio  Gal- 
lonio.  first  published  in  Rome  in  1591-  This  collec- 
tion of  the  horrors  of  man's  inhumanity  was 
enormously  popular  in  17th  century  Europe,  partly 
for  its  magnificent  engravings,  reproduced  here  with 
utmost  fidelity.   Softbound.  1.98 

3155.  THE  SHAPING  OF  COLONIAL  VIRGINIA. 
By  Thomas  J  Wertenbaker.  Three  long-out-of-print 
classics:  Patrician  and  Plebeian  in  Virginia,  The 
Planters  of  Colonial  Virginia  and  Virginia  Under 
the  Stuarts,  acknowledged  masterpieces  of  hisrorical 
research;  all  in  one  816-page  volume. 
Pub.    at    SI 2.50.  Only    6.98 

3284.  THE  CASE  HISTORY  OF  SIGMUND  FREUD. 
By  M.  Narenberg.  A  highly  critical  and  contro- 
versial study  of  the  life  and  theories  of  the  founder 
of  psychoanalysis,  examining  the  personal  factors 
behind  Freud's  "Oedipus  Complex",  personal  meg- 
alomania, true  significance  of  the  Fliess  letters,  etc. 
Pub.  at  Si. 95.  Only   1.98 

3306.  John  O'Hara:  TEN  NORTH  FREDERICK— 
The  Story  of  a  Man  Who  Wanted  to  Be  President. 
This  fabulous  best-seller  is  the  intimate — often 
shocking — saga  of  a  prominent  Pennsylvania  family, 
covering  rhree  generations  with  an  uncompromising 
clarity    unparalleled    in    modern    fiction.    Hardbound. 

Special  1.00 
3350.  1200  RUSSIAN  PROVER8S.  Collected  & 
Translared  by  Isaac  A.  Langnas.  Here,  for  the  pleasure 
and  edification  of  American  readers,  are  the  proverbs 
that  are  playing  an  increasing  part  in  political 
speech-making    by    Soviet    leaders.     Pub.     at    52.75. 

Only    1.49 


2816.  WOMEN  OF  ROME:  A  Book  of  Photo- 
graphs. Text  by  Alberto  Moravia.  Here  are 
some  of  the  most  fascinating  women  in  the 
world,  captured  by  artists  of  the  camera,  por- 
trair  and  candid,  delineated  by  a  famous  author 
who   has    searched    out    their    souls.    Special    1.00 


3118.  HEGEL'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  PHILOS- 
OPHY. First  published  in  1817.  here  is  the  cul- 
mination of  a  great  philosopher's  attempts  at  pre- 
senring  philosophy  as  a  system  in  toto — a  major 
work  that  developed  from  his  inner  growrh  and 
philosophical  maruriry.  Pub  at  $6.00.  Only  2.98 
3291.  THE  MURDER  OF  THE  MAN  WHO  WAS 
SHAKESPEARE.  By  Calvin  Hoffman.  This  fasci- 
naring  literary  detective  story  affirms  rhat  the  tavern 
murder  of  Kit  Marlowe  was  staged,  yet  he  continued 
to  wrire  using  the  name  of  Shakespeare.  Never  before 
has  there  been  a  case  so  airtight,  so  sound,  and  so 
solidly  documented.   Pub.   at  $3-95.  Only  1.49 


3427.  Alberto  Moravia:  TWO  WOMEN.  The  biting 
moving  story  of  how  an  almost  intolerable  ex 
penence.  born  of  the  horrors  and  violence  of  war 
profoundly  affecrs  the  lives  of  a  mother  and  17- 
yeai  old  daughter.  Pub.  at  $4.95.  Only  1  00 

3349.  DICTIONARY  OF  LINGUISTICS.  By  Mario 
Pci  &  Frank  Gaynor.  A  unique,  indispensable  hand- 
book for  students  and  workers  in  the  fields  of 
grammar,  language  study,  philology,  historical  lin- 
guistics, phonetics,  phoncmics  and  structural  lin- 
s,  gathering  in  one  handy  volume  terms  here- 
tofore scattered  through  many  books  and  periodicals 
Pub.  at  $6.00.  Only  2.98 


P-739.  FRIEZE  FROM  A  CHINESE  TOMB.  This 
silk  screen  reproduction  in  red  pigment  of  a 
priceless  Chinese  stone  rubbing  made  over  2.000 
years  ago  is  the  perfect  center  of  interest  for  that 
imporrant  wall  in  your  house  Every  mark,  every 
scar  on  the  stone  appears  as  it  was  executed  for 
the  Chinese  master  of  the  Chang  Dynasty.  The 
print  is  15"  high  x  52"  long,  and  its  panel 
shape  blends  equally  well  with  modern  or 
traditional  settings.  Very  special,  only  4.95 


3307.  Leon  Trotsky's  Last  Book:  STALIN.  AN 
APPRAISAL  OF  THE  MAN  AND  HIS  IN- 
FLUENCE. One  of  the  most  imporranr  polirical 
and  historical  documents  of  our  time,  written 
by  the  man  who  was  meant  to  succeed  Lenin, 
this  is  more  rhan  a  biography  of  Stalin.  It  is 
an  authentic  witness  to  the  Russian  revolurion 
and  the  men  who  made  it,  the  USSR's  growth 
and  its  bitter  internal  power  srruggles.  Hard- 
bound. Pub.  at  $5.50.  Only  1.00 


8615.  VIRGINITY:  PRE-NUPTIAL  RITES  AND 
RITUALS.  By  O.  Nemecek.  An  original  and  star- 
tling study  of  the  concept  and  practice  of  virginity 
through  the  ages,  from  the  psychological  and  sexual 
points  of  view.  Discusses  the  wide  range  of  forms 
of  virginity,  pre-nuptial  behavior  in  primitive  and 
modern  societies,  and  changing  artitudes  towards 
chastimy.  16  unusual  photos.  Pub.  at  $4.75.  Only  2.98 
3351.  Oscar  Wilde:  DE  PROFUNDIS.  Ed  &  intro. 
by  Vyvyan  Holland.  The  accurate,  unabridged  text 
of  Wilde's  last  prose  work,  written  while  he  was 
in  prison;  with  an  accounr  of  its  history  and  how 
it  became  possible  to  publish  this  complete,  authori- 
tative text.   Pub.   at   S4-00.  Only    1.98 


3430.  Guide  to  EARLY  AMERICAN  HOMES: 
North.  By  Dorothy  &  Richard  Pratt.  Complete 
coverage  of  950  rewarding  old  homes  from 
Maine  to  Delaware.  Cape  Cod  to  Wisconsin, 
including  Sturbridge,  Shelburne,  Deerfield  and 
orher  restored  villages  and  highly  individual 
private  homes.   Over    160   illus. 

Pub-   at   $6.95.  Only    1.98 

3431.  Guide  to  EARLY  AMERICAN  HOMES: 
South.  By  Dorothy  &  Richard  Pratt.  More  than 
850  beautiful,  historic  homes,  from  Maryland 
to  Arkansas.  Missouri  ro  Florida,  including 
Mount  Vernon,  Monticello,  the  Hermitage  and 
fascinating  private  homes  and  mansions.  Over 
160  illus.  Pub.  at  $6.95.  Only    1.98 


P-223.  JAPANESE  GEISHAS.  A  pair  of  "pillar 
paintings"  depicting  a  charming  trio  in  exquisite 
kimonos  resplendent  with  gorgeous  indigos,  purple, 
blue,  gold,  yellow,  sienna,  grays  and  black.  Created 
by  an  unknown  18th  century  Japanese  master,  re- 
produced by  collorype  ro  capture  every  nuance  of 
tone  and  line,  including  the  linen  texture  of  the 
original  Each  panel-shaped  print  is  40(4"  high 
x    i63/4 "  wide  The  pair,  special  1.98 

P-633.  PICASSO:  WHITE  CLOWN.  Silk  screened 
in  full  color  wirh  details  finished  by  hand,  on  an 
elegant,  textured  cocoa  brown  stock.  25  VV  high  x 
20"    wide.  Special  1.98 

6277.  WORD  ORIGINS  AND  THEIR  ROMANTIC 
STORIES.  By  Wilfred  Funk.  Reveals  rhe  fascinating 
derivations  of  more  than  3.000  words  in  common 
use.  wirh  unusual  stories  you  can  use  to  spark  any 
conversation.     432    pp.  Special    1.98 

3128.  WORLDS  APART:  A  Journey  to  the  Great 
Living  Monasteries  of  Europe.  By  Tudor  Edwards. 
The  inspiring  srory  of  rhe  continuing  tradition  of 
steadfasr  fairh,  good  works  and  spiritual  values  as 
they  are  srill  lived-out  in  Gothic  monasteries. 
Baroque  monasric  palaces  and  snowbound  hermitages 
across  Europe.  Illus.  Pub.  at  $4.50.  Only  1.49. 


3328.  TREASURY  OF  SNAKE  LORE.  Ed  by  Brandt 
Aym.ir  An  imporranr  character  in  our  literature  pre- 
senred  in  all  his  venomous  splendor,  from  the 
Garden  of  Eden  to  the  present,  in  myths,  fables, 
legends,  stories,  essays,  poetry,  drama,  religion  and 
personal  adventures;"  from  D.  H  Lawrence  on  the 
Hopi  Snake  Dance  to  adventures  of  Huck  Finn  and 
Sherlock    Holmes.    Pub.    at    $5.00.  Only    1.98 

3282.  The  Civil  War  General— SICKLES  THE  IN- 
CREDIBLE. By  W.  A.  Swanberg  The  fascinating 
life  story  of  Daniel  Edgar  Sickles,  whose  career  as 
congressman  and  presidenrial  aspirant,  murderer  of 
his  wife's  lover,  hero  of  Gettysburg,  ambassador  to 
Spain,  make  him  one  of  the  most  fantastic  and 
controversial  figures  in  American  History.  His  re- 
larions  wirh  Lincoln.  Grant,  Greeley  and  others  fill 
out  this  colorful  portrair.  60  photos  and  illus. 
Pub.  at  $6.00.  Only  1.98 


Ill 


Anyone  who  loves  the  English 
language  must  wince  every  day  of 
his  life  as  he  hears  and  sees  it 
abused  and  misused. 

Take  the  word  discrimination, 
for  example.  It  has  a  perfectly 
valid  meaning  —  the  ability  to 
make  distinctions — that  is  gradu- 
ally disappearing  because  the  word 
tends  to  be  used  now  only  in  its 
more  specialized  sense,  the  making 
of  unfair  distinctions  in  treatment. 

Then  there  is  the  adjective  cus- 
tom. Webster  says  it  means  made 
or  done  to  order,  but  custom  is 
constantly  misused  to  imply  high 
quality  or  premium  price  without 
any  pretense  of  made  to  order. 

Perhaps  worst  of  all,  uninter- 
ested and  disinterested  are  all  too 
often  used  interchangeably,  even 
though  the  first  expresses  indiffer- 
ence or  lack  of  interest  and  the 
second  fair-mindedness  or  lack  of 
bias. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that 
when  we  use  these  terms,  we  wish 
to  be  taken  literally.  Our  Research 
Department  exercises  discrimina- 
tion in  the  first  sense  whenever  our 
analvsts  undertake  to  size  up  the 
market  prospects  for  a  security. 

When  a  prospective  investor 
writes  to  Research  for  suggestions 
on  how  to  invest  a  sum  of  money, 
he  gets  a  proposed  portfolio  that 
is  literallv  custom  made  for  him 
and  his  situation. 

And  as  for  the  matter  of  in- 
terest, you'll  find  us  disinterested 
always,  uninterested  never. 

MERRILL    LYNCH, 

PI  ERCE 
FENNER  &  SMITH 

INCORPORATED 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
and  all  other  'Principal  Exchanges 

70  PINE  STREET,  NEW  YORK  5,  N.  Y. 

730  offices  here  and  abroad 


LETTERS 


1956,  Mrs.  Roosevelt  did  resign  from  the 
Board.  Later  she  reconsidered  her  letter 
of  resignation  and  remained  on  the 
Board. 

(2)  My  statement  that  Negro  leader- 
ship organizations  are  predominately 
financed  by  white  liberals  still  stands.  I 
did  not  sav.  as  Mr.  Moon  infers,  that  the 
NAACP  was  predominately  financed  by- 
whites.  On  general  balance,  however, 
Negro  leadership  organizations— and  the 
X  \  \CP.  despite  Mr.  Moon's  assump- 
tion, is  not  the  total  Negro  leadership 
class— are  predominately  financed  by 
white  liberals. 

(3)  True,  I  did  not  interview  Roy 
Wilkins  for  this  article.  I  sought  to 
interview  him  but  Mr.  Moon  advised  me 
that  Mr.  Wilkins  was  unavailable,  so  I 
interviewed  Mr.  Moon  instead.  During 
these  interviews— and  there  were  four 
(two  in  person  and  two  by  phone)— Mr. 
Moon  freely  discussed  the  series  of  in- 
frequent and  informal  private  talks  be- 
tween Mr.  Wilkins  and  Dr.  King  during 
the  period  in  question. 

(4)  Concerning  the  meeting  between 
President  Eisenhower  and  Negro  leaders 
on  June  23.  1958:  Discussion  of  Negro 
ilis|  leasure  with  the  civil-rights  bill  of 
1957  was  not  the  only  reason  for  the 
meeting.  However,  the  matter  was  high 
on  the  agenda,  as  all  the  participants 
stated  in  press  interviews  afterward. 

(5)  Mr.  Moon  short-sells  the  NAACP 
in  saving  that  the  1960  sit-ins  were  in- 
spired by  the  1958  sit-ins  in  Oklahoma 
City.  The  truth  is  that  in  the  early 
1940s  the  Washington,  D.  C.  branch  of 
the  NAACP.  led  by  Mrs.  Thomasina 
Norford  Johnson,  staged  a  successful  sit- 
in  against  the  Fish  and  Chips  Restaurant 
near  Howard  University.  But  this  his- 
tory is  not  my  point.  My  point  is  that 
during  the  spring  of  1960  Negro  youth 
embarked  on  a  spontaneous  series  of 
demonstrations  against  a  long-standing 
form  of  segregation.  They  did  it  without 
planning  or  organization:  more  persons 
went  to  jail  as  a  result  of  the  movement 
than  on  any  other  such  occasion  in 
American  history.  This.  I  maintain. 
constitutes  a  revolt  against  organized 
leadership,  and  a  warning  to  it  that  the 
era  ol  the  Negro  individual  has  begun. 

Louts  E.   Lomax 
New   York.  N.  V. 


Port  Authority  Problems 

1  e>    tut    Editors: 

When  is  the  "success"  of  a  public 
agent  \  detrimental  to  the  progress  oi 
the  municipalities  and  people  it  is  in- 
tended to  serve?  Edward  T.  Chase  .  .  . 
in  "How  to  Rescue  New  York  from  Its 
Port  Authority"  [June]  shows  that  this 
occurs  when  an  agency  selects  the  easier 
among  its  allotted  duties  and  promotes 


an  imbalance  between  automobile  and 
rail  transportation.  .  .  .  Municipal  de- 
terioration results. 

Simultaneously,  the  Port  Authority 
has  avoided,  as  Mr.  Chase  shows,  any 
aid  toward  the  integration  of  rail  com- 
mutation, although  this  would  be  more 
efficient  for  mass  transport.  Such  aid 
would  not  require  paying  rail  deficits, 
but  it  might  include  some  reasonable 
Authority  contributions  out  of  its  vast  re- 
serves—along with  government— toward 
capital  costs  of  a  connected  New  Jersey 
railroad-Hudson  Tubes-New  York  sub- 
way system,  which  would  carry  com- 
muters from  home  to  employment  areas 
without  change.  This  would  soundly  re- 
duce rail  deficits  and  alleviate  traffic 
congestion. 

The  Port  Authority's  failure  to  recog- 
nize that  .  .  .  mass  transportation  by  rail 
can  carry  about  twenty  times  as  many 
commuters  as  automobiles  and  five  times 
as  many  as  buses  in  a  single  lane  in  one 
hour  .  .  .  has  been  disastrous.  .  .  . 

Are  we  [in  New  York]  to  follow  Los 
Angeles?  Harrison  E.  Salisbury  reported 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  March  3, 
1959:  "About  28  per  cent  of  downtown 
Los  Angeles  is  occupied  by  streets,  free- 
ways,  and  service  ways.  About  38  per 
cent  more  is  occupied  b\  oil-street  park- 
ing garages,  loading  facilities,  and  other 
institutions  dedicated  to  rubber-clad 
wheels.  .  .  .  [The  general  manager  of 
Los  Angeles  traffic]  has  noted  that  the 
business  of  downtown  Los  Angeles  is 
'more  or  less  stagnant.'  How  could  it  be 
otherwise  when  concrete  ribbons  and 
asphalt  plazas  replace  stores,  offices, 
hotels,  and  apartments?" 

The  states  ol  New  York  and  New  Jer- 
sey would  do  well  to  heed  Mr.  Chase's 
warnings  and  to  attempt  further  reason- 
ing with  the  seemingly  all-powerful  Port 
Authority. 

Herman  T.  Stichman.  Trustee 

Hudson  8e   Manhattan   RR  Co. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Chase  mentions  the  fight  put  up  ' 
1>\  the  Port  Authority  against  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway.  I  recall  how  in  a 
telecast  Mr.  Tobin,  executive  director  of 
the  P  \.  regretfully  mentioned  the  loss 
New  York  would  suffer.  .  .  .  That  the 
country  as  a  whole— as  well  as  Canada- 
would  profit  immeasurably  .  .  .  seemed 
of  not  enough  importance  for  him  to 
mention.  Perhaps  the  PA  philosophy 
that  "what  is  good  lor  New  York  is  good 
for  the  nation"  makes  New  Jersey's 
Senator  Clifford  P.  Case's  demand  for  a 
Congressional  investigation  eminently  in 
order. 

The  proposed  PA  jet  airport  in  Mor- 
ris Countv.  N.  J.,  is  a  case  in  point.  One 
wonders  whether  the  commercial  inter- 
ests of  New  York  have  such  a  high 
priority  that  the  welfare  of  thousands  of 


"The  Story  of  Yankee  Whaling"  FREE 

to  introduce 

A  New  Publishing  Concept 

Intended  to  Bring  History  to  Life 

for  Young  People 

—  created  by  the  editors  of  American  Heritage 


THE  IDEA: 

To  create  for  lively  young  minds  a  new  way  to  experience  the 
color  and  excitement,  mystery,  heroism  and  humor  that  make  up 
America's  past.  To  tell  the  story  straight,  without  fiction  or  false 
dramatics  —  so  that  the  good  (and  sometimes  not  so  good)  can 
be  fully  savored  and  realistically  understood. 

THE  METHOD: 

Every  other  month,  readers  (from  5th  grade  through  high  school) 
will  receive  a  big,  7-by-10  inch,  over- 150-page  volume  with  more 
than  25,000  words  of  text,  plus  about  150  pictures  from  the  period 
of  history  covered,  half  in  full  color.  Each  book  will  be  bound  in 
bright,  hard  covers  and  superbly  printed  on  good,  heavy  paper. 

Each  will  focus  on  one  topic  —  ranging  from  Columbus  to 
Edison,  from  Indians  and  pioneers  to  famous  heroes  and  battles. 
The  authors  will  be  chosen  for  their  proved  ability  to  write  to 
young  people  —  not  preachy  or  stuffy,  not  down  or  up. 

Each  volume  will  be  full  of  rare  pictures  and  rich  narrative 
material,  based  on  the  incomparable  historical  research  facilities  of 
American  Heritage  magazine.  An  expert  in  the  area  of  history 
covered  by  each  book  will  consult  with  the  editors  to  make  doubly 
sure  every  volume  is  as  authoritative  as  it  is  enjoyable. 

FOR  EXAMPLE,  EVER  HEAR  OF 
THE  WHALE  THAT  SANK  A  SHIP? 

It  was  a  monster  nearly  80  feet  long,  and  on  November  20,  1 820 
it  deliberately  rammed  the  Nantucket  whaler  Essex.  The  sinking 
of  the  Essex,  the  suffering  and  macabre  adventures  of  the  crew 
who  drifted  53  days  and  2700  miles  in  open  boats,  is  only  a  small 
part  of  the  heroic  saga  re-created  in  The  Story  of  Yankee  Whaling. 
We  invite  you  and  your  youngster  to  examine  the  book  free  —  as 
an  introduction  to  the  American  Heritage  Junior  Library. 

WHAT  YOUR  PART  WILL  BE: 

You  are  not  asked  to  commit  yourself  for  any  minimum  num- 
ber of  books.  Simply  mail  the  coupon  and"  we  will  send  your  boy 
or  girl,  as  a  gift,  the  colorful  and  rousing  Story  of  Yankee  Whaling, 
plus  the  just-printed  Discoverers  of  the  New  World.  After  ten  days, 
either  send  $2.95  for  Discoverers  (more  than  15%  below  the  $3.50 
retail  price),  or  return  it  and  that's  that. 

In  either  case,  Yankee  Whaling  is  yours  free.  If  you  keep  Dis- 
coverers, a  new  book  will  be  sent  to  you  every  other  month  (and 
60  days  prior  to  its  official  publication  date)  at  the  same  good 
saving,  until  you  tell  us  to  stop.  There  will  be  no  charges  for  post- 
age or  handling.  Let  your  youngster's  interest  and  pleasure  be  the 
guide  to  whether  or  not  you  continue.  Return  the  coupon  today. 


American  Heritage  Junior  Library 


American  Heritage  Junior  Library 
551  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


J126 


Send  the  books  of  the  American  Heritage  Junior  Library  to 
the  young  reader  I've  named  below. 

Begin  with  The  Story  of  Yankee  Whaling,  free,  and  send  Dis- 
coverers of  the  New  World  as  his  first  selection.  Within  ten  days 
after  the  books  arrive.  I'll  send  you  $2.95  for  the  Discoverers 
book  (retail  value  $3.50),  or  return  it  and  cancel  my  order.  (No 
postage  or  handling  charge  for  any  Junior  Library  book.)  Either 
way,  we  may  keep  Yankee  Whaling  as  a  gift. 

If  we  decide  to  continue,  a  new  book  will  be  sent  every  other 
month  (60  days  in  advance  of  its  official  publication  date),  and 
you  will  bill  me  for  each  selection  as  it  arrives.  (Cancellable  at 
any  time,  at  my  request.) 


Recipient's 
Name 


(please  print) 


Street. 


City../ 

Adult's  signature. 


.Zone State. 
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WORLD-WIDE 

d^      BY  TWO  FAMOUS     ^ 

^^   DUTCH  PASSENGER    'W 

^J      MOTOR  LINERS  <^^ 

From  Port  Everglades, 
"  FLORIDA 

Si 


m.v.  ORANJE 

20,565  gross  ton  flagship  of  the 
Nederland  Line  Royal  Dutch  Mail,  ac- 
commodating first  and  tourist  class  pas- 
sengers. Long  familiar  to  seasoned  trav- 
elers in  the  Far  East,  the  ORAXJE  is  a 
luxury  liner  featuring  gracious  lounges 
and  dining  salons,  spacious  decks,  two 
swimming  pools,  well-stocked  library  — 
and  accommodations  comparable  with 
many  of  the  finest  transatlantic  liners. 
All  cabins  are  outside.  ORAXJE  menus 
are  varied  and  bountiful.  Service  is  at- 
tentive, reflecting  the  expert  Dutch  su- 
pervision that  assures  peace  of  mind  on 
a  journey  that  circles  the  globe. 

AROUND-THE-WORLD  •  March  8,  1961 

Leave  Port  Everglades  (Miami).  Florida.  Then  to  Cristobal/ 
Balboa.  Panama  Canal.  Papeete.  Tahiti.  Auckland  and  Wellington. 

New  Zealand:  Sydney  and  Melbourne.  Australia:  Singapore: 

Penang:  Colombo.  Ceylon.  Suez/Port  Said;  Genoa:  Southampton: 

Amsterdam  (10  days  in  Europe).  Returning  to  Port  Everglades 

May  23  via  Southampton   Later  1961  departures  from 

Port  Everglades:  May  24.  Sept  9.  Nov  25. 

First  Class  rates  from  $1304.  Tourist  Class  rates  from  S816 


m.v.JOHAN  VAN  OLDENBARNEVELT 

20,304  gross  ton  passenger  liner  flying 
the  Xederland  Line  Royal  Dutch  Mail 
flag  and  bearing  a  proud  record  of  serv- 
ice around-the-world.  A  one-class  motor 
vessel,  the  J.  V.  0.  as  she  is  fondly  known 
to  thousands  of  travelers,  offers  world- 
wide travel  on  a  thrift  budget.  Adequate 
accommodations,  ample  deck  space  for 
sports  and  recreation,  two  swimming 
pools,  spacious  public  rooms,  good  food, 
and  traditionally  efficient  service,  ship- 
keeping  and  seamanship. 

Three-month  voyages  AROUND-THE-WORLD 
March  14,  June  24,  1961 

-g  from  Port  Everglades  (Miami)  and  New  York— including 

ample  stopover  in  Europe.  Ports  visited:  oouthampton: 
Amsterdam:  Paima.  Naples;  Port  Said/Suez:  Colombo; 
Fremantle.  Melbourne  and  Sydney.  Australia:  Wellington 
and  Auckland.  New  Zealand.  Suva.  Fiji:  Papeete.  T 
Caiiao.  Peru;  Balboa/Cnstobal.  Panama  Canal  Zone. 
Return  to  Port  Everglades  and  New  York.  Rates  from  $895 

See  Your  Travel  Agent. 

DUTCH  WORLD  SERVICES 

OFFICES  IN   PRINCIPAL  CITIES 


LETTERS 


families  with  their  churches  ami  institu- 
tions, not  to  mention  the  wiping  out  of 
a  village  or  two  can  be  ignored.  .  .  .  The 
area  involved  in  the  jetport  ...  is  re- 
led  by  naturalists  as  unique  and 
should  be  preserved  at  all  costs.  .  .  . 
Psychiatrists  are  agreed  on  the  high 
therapeutic  value  of  having  access  to 
sanctuaries  of  nature.  .  .  .  [We  need]  a 
re-evaluation  of  what  we  call  "progress" 
it  we  are  not  to  become  goosestepping 
robots  for  the  Moloch  of  materialism 
inarching  to  a  tune  piped  by  our  en- 
gineers and  industrialists. 

George  G.  Becker.  Pres. 

X.  J.  Conservation  Council 

Chatham.  X.   J. 

Proper  Procals 

To  the  Editors: 

Since  publication  of  "The  Procal:  His 
Habits  and  Habitat"  [May]  .  .  .  based  on 
my  book.  The  Xatives  Are  Restless  .  .  . 
I  open  my  mail  at  arm's  length  for  fear 
of  bombs.  So  I  was  delighted  to  find  a 
friendly  one— signed  Curt  Wagner— 
which  casts  new  light  on  the  Southern 
Californian's  abhorrence  of  nude  statu 
ary.    The  letter  said  in  part: 

"A  replica  of  an  Italian  fountain  in 
Palos  Yerdes  became  one  of  the  most 
controversial  issues  in  the  history  of  the 
area.  The  base  of  the  fountain  repre- 
sents a  group  of  mermaids  from  the 
breasts  of  whom— or  which,  as  the  case 
may  be— water  poured.  At  its  installa- 
tion,  an  appalled  group  of  ladies  formed 
a  committee  to  call  on  the  Mayor.  But 
in  his  present e  they  were  too  embar- 
rassed to  come  out  and  sav  why  they 
were  there.  Finally  one  of  them  said, 
'Your  honor— it's  about  the  fountain- 
it's  about  the  water  coming  from—'  The 
Mayor  said.  'Madam,  we  cannot  afford 
milk.''  Cynthia   Lindsay 

Beverlv  Hills.  Calif. 


Maaazino   Business 


To  the  Editors: 

Main  of  us  here  have  read  the  fine 
I  i-\  Chair"  by  John  Fischer  dealing 
with  the  magazine  business  Death  of 
a  Giant,"  fune].  .  .  .  Ma\  I  take  issue 
with  a  few  points.  .  .  .  Mr.  Fischer  says 
that  a  magazine  can  bin  whatever 
circulation  it  wants.  That's  true  of  sub- 
scriptions, perhaps.  But  it's  not  true  of 
the  newsstand,  where  issue  after  issue  is 
bought  only  by  editorial  appeal. 

Magazines,  big  or  little,  require  less 
rtising  subsidy  when  they  can  keep 
their  newsstand  sales  up.  For  example 
M<  Call's  has  gained  over  a  million  circu- 
lation in  the  last  18  months  .  .  .  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  1959  growth  came  from  the 
newsstands. 


Mr.  Fischer  indicates  that  mass-circula- 
tion magazines  have  been  sliding,  and 
that  they  will  never  recover  their  old 
dominance.  Here  at  McCall's  we  are 
much  more  sanguine  about  ourselves 
and  about  magazines  in  general— large 
as  well  as  small.  McCall's  has  sained 
40  per  cent  in  ad  linage  in  the  first  six 
months  of  1960  vs.  the  last  six  months  of 
1959— incidentally  capturing  leadership 
in  the  field  where  Mr.  Fischer  pictures 
the  fight  as  much  more  desperate  than 
it  is. 

However,  on  one  thing  we  do  agree. 
All  magazines  are  essentiallv  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  editorial  minds  behind  them. 
Stanley  Frankei  .  Vice  Pres. 
MrC.all  Corporation 
Xew  York.  X.  Y. 

We  appreciate  the  "Easy  Chair's"  kind 
reference  to  Holiday  as  one  of  today's 
special-audience  publications  which  are 
gaining  in  popularitv.  One  of  their 
chief  appeals  to  thoughtful  people,  of 
course,  is  the  fact  that  they  are  maga- 
zines of  text.  ...  It  is  this  same  charac- 
teristic which  gives  the  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post  such  an  advantage  over  its 
competition.  ...  Its  readers,  like  those 
of  Harper's  and  Holiday  are  a  better 
audience  than  the  "picture  thumbers." 
More  and  more  advertisers  are  coming 
to  this  conclusion  also:  The  Post  will 
gain   in  advertising  linage  in    1960. 

Robert  K.  Farrand.  Yice  Pres. 

Curtis  Publishing  Co. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Global  Hospitality 

To  the  Editors: 

Last  evening  I  had  the  verv  great 
pleasure  of  entertaining  in  my  home 
Mr.  George  Magezi.  Secretarv-General  of 
the  Uganda  People's  Partv.  traveling  in 
this  country  under  the  Point  Four  pro- 
gram. .  .  . 

I  should  like  to  recommend  this  type 
of  entertaining  to  readers  of  Harper's. 
Mr.  Magezi  had  a  simple  family  meal 
with  us.  we  took  a  sight-seeing  tour  of 
the  city  and  came  home  to  hours  of  con- 
versation lasting  long  into  the  morning. 
I  know  I  am  much  wiser  and  have  a 
broader  view  of  Africa.  .  .  .  And  from 
Mr.  Magezi  came  tribute  enough:  "This 
is  the  kind  of  thing  I  enjov  most.  Meet- 
ing with  the  real  people  of  vour  nation, 
not  only  the  official  welcoming  commit- 
•   '  .  .  . 

I  showed  our  visitor  my  May  Harper's 
and  he  was  extremelv  interested  in  "The 
Xew  Vfrica"  by  Adlai  Stevenson.  [He 
plans  to  take  copies]  home  when  he  re- 
turns to  share  with  some  of  his  friends 
in  Uganda.  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Earl  F.  Myers 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION... 

a  blue  chip  investment  in  America's  future 


Demographers  predict  a  fantastic-  increase  in  the  number  of  mouths  American  farm- 
ers must  feed  in  the  years  ahead.  Even  so.  we'll  still  have  plenty  of  food.  Science, 
technology,  and  plenty  of  power  .  .  .  economical  electrical  power  .  .  .  will  enable 
each  farm  worker  to  produce  food  and  fiber  for  50  people  by  1975.  That's  twice  the 
number  he  is  feeding  and  clothing  today. 

Use  of  electricity  in  rural  areas  is  doubling  every  five  to  seven  years.  And  America's 
Rural  Electric  Systems  are  building  heavier  lines  to  supply  this  increased  demand. 
But  rural  electrics— financed  by  REA  loans  and  built  by  local  people  who  needed 
electricity    are  paying  dividends  in  other  ways. 

Besides  helping  provide  plenty  of  nutritious  food  for  city  tables,  rural  electrics 
are  hiking  the  standards  of  rural  living.  They're  creating  jobs  and  sales  across 
America.  This  is  borne  out  by  a  recent  national  survey  which  shows  that  in  1960 
alone,  rural  electric  consumers  will  spend  over  $1  billion  on  electrical  appliances. 

To  date,  the  1.000  rural  electrics— mostly  cooperatives— have  built  V2  million 
miles  of  line  to  serve  over  16  million  rural  people.  And  already  they've  paid  over 
$1  billion  in  principal  and  interest  on  their  S3V2  billion  REA  loans  .  .  .  added  proof 
that  rural  electrification  is  a  "blue  chip  investment"  in  our  Nation's  future. 

AMERICA'S      RURAL      ELECTRIC      SYSTEMS 


THOMAS  AITKEN  JR. 


the  EASY  CHAIR 


The  Double  Image  of  American  Business  Abroad 


The  guest  in  the  Easy  Chair  this  month  is 
gefteral  manager  for  McCann-Erickson  Corporation 
in  Buenos  Aires,  and  area  supervisor  for  Argentina. 
Chile,  and  Uruguay.  He  was  born  in  Manila  and 
became  attracted  to  South  America  during  World 
War  II  when  he  served  as  a  U.  S.  Naval  officer  in 
Brazil  and  Cuba.  He  was  graduated  before  tlie  war 
from  Stanford  University  and  learned  the  advertis- 
ing business  in  San  Francisco  agencies  and  as 
advertising   manager   for   Gump's. 


T 


H  E  questionnaire  landed  on  my  desk  on  a 
Monday  morning.  In  the  course  of  my 
thirteen  years  <m  the  management  end  of  an 
American  business  in  Latin  America,  I  had  re- 
ceived a  half-dozen  similar  requests,  from  both 
official  and  private  sources.  I  had  responded  in 
each  case  as  conscientiously  and  promptly  as 
possible,  but  on  this  sixth  occasion  I  realized  that 
the  whole  battery  of  questions  was  aimed  at 
finding  out  one  thing:  How  does  American  busi- 
ness abroad  help  the  image  of  America  and  how 
does  it  tend  to  hurt  it? 

One  question,  I  recalled,  asked  whether  Ameri- 
can investments  in  that  country  were  welcome. 
Since  it  was  a  country  desperate  for  capital  in- 
vestment in  transport,  communication,  and 
power,  as  well  as  mechanization  of  its  agriculture 
and  modernization  of  its  industrial  plant,  of 
course  American  investment  was  welcome.  Per- 
haps, had  the  questionnaire  left  more  than  hall  a 
page  for  an  answer,  I  might  have  added  that  any 
other  capital  investment  from  any  other  source 
would  also  be  welcome,  and  possibly  more  so. 

The  fundamental  reason  why  U.  S.  investment 
is  unpopular  it)  Latin  America  is  that  it  is  now, 
and  in  the  foreseea  >le  future,  the  largest  foreign 
investment  there.  Hence  in  many  instances 
American  business  is  or  appears  to  be  a  financial 
force  capable  of  affecting  the  ven  sovereignty  of 
the  host  country.  For  in  most  Latin  American 
countries,  the  people  are  ruled  In   small  minori- 


ties consisting  of  rich  landowners,  or  industrial 
families,  or  groups,  who  buy  military  control. 
Therefore,  the  Latin  on  the  street  connects 
economic  with  political  power  and  since  United 
States  investment  is  obviously  vast,  he  sees  it  as  a 
threat  to  his  country's  political  independence. 

The  same  reaction  would  be  stimulated  by 
funds  imported  from  other  countries  in  similar 
bulk.  During  the  years  just  before  World  War  II, 
a  great  deal  was  written  and  said  in  the  U.  S. 
about  the  threat  of  heavy  German  investments 
in  Latin  America.  Tin  usual  bent  for  self- 
criticism  caused  many  American  commentators 
to  analyze  the  superiority  ol  the  German  method 
of  getting  along  with  our  Southern  neighbors. 
It  was  said  that  they  learned  the  local  idiom 
better  than  we  did.  They  attuned  themselves  to 
local  customs,  became  part  of  the  local  scene. 
They  married  local  girls— as  though  this  were  a 
hardship  or  a  duty!  They  did  not  isolate  them- 
selves  in  their  own  clubs,  schools,  and  com- 
munities. 

None  of  this  was  true.  When  Brazil,  enraged 
at  the  sinking  of  her  coastal  steamers  by  German 
submarines,  dec  fined  war.  the  Vargas  government 
decreed  that  all  foreign  residents  must  immedi- 
ateh  forgo  their  father  tongues  in  public  and 
close  down  all  foreign-language  schools.  The 
German  colonies  in  Southern  Brazil  were  gagged. 
In  Florianopolis.  the  offshore  island  capital  of 
the  state  of  Santa  Caterina  and  center  of  the 
Nazi  group,  foi  example,  the  Carlos  Hoepcke 
l.miih  had  established  a  cartel  control  over  much 
of  the  economy  of  that  part  of  the  country,  with- 
out bothering  to  marry  into  Brazilian  families. 
A  suave  Carioca  from  Rio.  who  had  reversed  this 
supposed  procedure  b)  winning  the  eldest  heiress 
of  the  Hoepckcs.  was  locally  known  as  "The 
Count  ol  Monte  Cristo"  for  having  found  the 
treasure  on  the  island.  He,  too,  discovered  that 
even  to  the  second  generation,  few  Germans  had 
bothered  to  learn  Portuguese. 

No  one  pointed  out  that  the  great  advantage 
of    the    Germans    had    been    in    not    being    the 
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EXCLUSIVE  with  The  Mid-Century  Book  Society 


"There  is  nothing  quite  like  this  fascinating  book." 

THE  ECONOMIST 
"One  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  this  dictionary,  a 
wonderful  book  for  both  the  student  and  the  ordinary 
reader  at  all  interested  in  words." 

THE  MANCHESTER  GUARDIAN 

"A  superb  and  superbly  made  book." 

SUNDAY  TIMES  (LONDON) 


"Origins  is  a  major  event  and  one  for  which  the 
English-speaking  peoples  would  do  well  to  rejoice. 
This  is  a  new  standard  work  which  will  be  constantly 
consulted  during  the  next  century  or  longer.  .  .  .  It  is 
erudite,  it  is  fascinating,  it  is  fantastically  cheap  for 
all  it  contains.  Consult  it,  by  all  means;  but  own  it  if 
you  can.  There  are  years  of  reading  in  it." 

TIME  &  TIDE 


FREE 

A  new, 

extraordinary 

reference 

book 

A  great  new  reference  book  that 
belongs  in  the  home  of  every  educated 
person  is  a  rarity  indeed.  Origin*,  by 
Eric  Partridge,  was  selected  by  Mid- 
Century's  editors,  W.  H.  Auden, 
Jacques  Barzun,  and  Lionel  Trilling, 
as  such  a  book. 

As  the  English  reviewers  have  also 
testified,  this  remarkable  volume  is 
indispensable  to  anyone  who  reads 
and  writes.  At  long  last  we  have 
in  Origins  an  etymological  dictionary 
which  defines  words  in  their  fullest 
implications  and  subtleties,  to  their 
nuances  and  most  delicate  modifica- 
tions. It  censors  the  ridiculous  in  our 
speech  and  enhances  the  pleasure  we 
can  take  in  a  good  sentence. 

Origins,  a  large,  handsome  volume, 
with  20,000  entries  on  970  pages,  is 
an  exclusive  offering  of  The  Mid- 
Century  Book  Society.  By  joining  the 
Society  now,  you  may  have  a  copy  of 
this  important,  $16.00  volume  FREE 
with  your  first  selection,  made  from 
the  list  below. 

Origins  is  one  of  those  exciting  dis- 
coveries that  surprise  the  members  of 
Mid-Century  every  month.  If  you  ap- 
preciate courtesy  and  convenience  as 
well  as  good  taste,  and  want  to  save 
as  much  as  50%  or  more  on  the  books 
you  buy,  take  advantage  of  this  offer- 
ing while  copies  of  Origins  lasr.  The 
coupon  below  will  bring  you  your 
free  volume  along  with  all  of  the  other 
advantages  of  membership. 


A     HERITAGE     AND     ITS     HISTORY     and     THE 

present  AND  THE  past   (Dual  Selection) 
by  Ivy  Compton-Burnett.  Retail  $7 .25.  Mem- 
ber's Price  For  Both  Books  $5.50. 
JUSTINE  and  Balthazar   (Dual  Selection) 
by   Lawrence   Durrell.    Retail    $7.50.   Mem- 
ber's Price  For  Both  Books  $5.25. 

mountolive  and  clea  (Dual  Selection) 
by  Lawrence  Durrell.  Retail  $7.90.  Mem- 
ber's Price  For  Both  Books  $5.70. 

LOVE  AND  DEATH  IN  THE  AMERICAN  NOVEL 

by   Leslie   Fiedler.    Retail    S8.50.    Member's 

Price  $5.95. 

THE  ANGER  OF  ACHILLES  by  Robert  Graves. 

Retail  §4.95.  Member's  Price  S4.25. 

THE  MANSION  by  William  Faulkner. 

Retail  $4.75.  Member's  Price  $1.95. 

THE   HENRY  MILLER  READER. 

Retail  $6.50.  Member's  Price  $4.85. 

BORSTAL  BOY  by  Brendan  Behan. 

Retail  $4.50.  Member's  Price  $1.25. 

THE   THREE    TRIALS   OF    OSCAR   WILDE    edited 

by  H.  Montgomery  Hyde.  Retail  $6.00. 
Member's  Price  $4.75. 

agee  ON  film  by  James  Agee. 
Retail  S6.50.  Member's  Price  $4.50. 


THE   HOUSE  OF   INTELLECT 

by  Jacques  Barzun.  Retail  $5.00.  Member's 

Price  $3.50. 

THREE  PLAYS  BY  JOHN  OSBORNE. 

Retail  $8.25.  Member's  Price  $4.95. 

APOLOGIES  TO  THE  IROQUOIS 

by  Edmund  Wilson.  Retail  $4.95.  Member's 

Price  $4.25. 

THE  ARMADA  by  Garrett  Mattingly. 

Retail  $6.00.  Member's  Price  $4.95. 

MYTHOLOGIES  by  W.  B.  Yeats. 

Retail  S5.00.  Member's  Price  $4.25. 

THE  SHOCK  OF   RECOGNITION 

by  Edmund  Wilson.  Retail  $6.50.  Member's 

Price  $4.50. 

THE  MIND  OF  AN  ASSASSIN 

by  Isaac  Don  Levine. 

Retail  $4.50.  Member's  Price  $3.75. 

THE  SHORES  OF   LIGHT  by  Edmund  Wilson. 

Retail  $6.50.  Members  Price  $4.00. 

poltergeists  by  Sacheverell  Sitwell. 

Retail  $5.75.  Member's  Price  $4.50. 

life  studies  by  Robert  Lowell.   (National 
Book  Award  winner).  O  to  be  a  DRAGON 
by  Marianne  Moore.    (Dual   Selection) 
Retail  S6.2  5.  Member's  Price 
for  Both  Books  $4.50. 
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The  Mid-Century  Book  Society 

115  East  31st  Street,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Please   enroll   me   as   a   member   of  The   Mid-Century   Book 
Society.  Enter  my  free  subscription  to  The  Mid-Century  (contain- 
ing the  most  thoughtful  book  reviews  now  being  published  in 
this  country)   and   begin  my  membership  by  sending  me  FREE 
ORIGINS  by  Eric  Partridge 

and  my  first  selection  chosen  from  the  list  at  left.  I  need  choose 
only  four  more  selections  at  reduced  prices  during  the  coming 
year,  and  will  be  under  no  further  obligation.  In  addition,  for 
every  four  selections  purchased,  including  this  purchase,  I  will 
receive  a  fifth  selection  free. 

MY  FIRST  SELECTION 

NAME 

STREET  ADDRESS 


I    I  Please  charge  my  account  and  bill  me  for  my  first  selection  plus  the 

small  shipping  expense. 
O  My  check  for  my  first  purchase  is  enclosed.  (Mid-Century  will  pay  the 

postage)  ( New  York  City  residents  please  add  3  %  sales  tax. ) 
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THE     EASY     CHAIR 


biggest  investor  in  Latin  American  countries. 
At  that  time  it  was  the  British  who  were  the 
biggest  and  their  investments  in  railways,  light 
and  power,  land,  and  other  basic  economic 
factors  drew  upon  the  Empire  the  disfavor 
of  the  South  Americans,  leaving  the  Germans 
free  to  come  in  with  machinerv.  pharmaceutical 
and  textile  companies,  and  airlines. 

Until  the  war,  Americans  came  under  critical 
fire  only  from  other  Americans  or  from  those 
countries  nearest  home  where  our  influence  had 
alreadv  become  predominant:  Mexico,  the  other 
Central  American  states.  Cuba,  and  one  or  two 
other  spots  in  the  Caribbean  where  adventurers 
or  investors  had  carried  our  flag. 
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THE     BIG     BANKROLL 


X  O  W  our  flag  represents  the  largest  foreign 
investment  in  every  countn  in  the  Southern 
Hemisphere  as  well  as  the  Latin  American  part 
of  our  own.  American  airlines  fly  all  main  routes. 
American  ships  ply  off  all  coasts.  One  firm,  the 
American  Foreign  Power  Company,  can  pull  the 
switch  on  most  of  the  light  and  power  supply  of 
an  entire  half-dozen  countries.  American  b.mks 
shore  up  the  governments  and  financial  institu- 
tions of  a  dozen  nations.  Because  we  are  the 
biggest,  we  are  the  most  feared,  and  fear  causes 
reserve  if  not  hostility.  As  the  Latins  s.i\. 
"Poderoso  caballero  es  Don  Dinero"—"_\  power- 
ful man  "s  Mr.  Money."  What  bank  account  is 
bigger  than  Uncle  Sam's?  Or  more  apparent? 
How  better  to  attract  votes  than  to  promise  pro- 
tection against  this  privilege-seeker?  Ask  Fidel 
Castro. 

What  can  American  business  do  about  this? 
a^ks  the  questionnaire.  It  can  just  quietly  go 
away,  of  course— which  would  be  a  negation  of 
our  responsibilities,  arousing  bitter  storms  among 
our  neighbors  at  our  abandonment.  Or  it  can 
put  up  with  the  handicap  of  bigness  in  the  best 
wa\   possible.    And  how  is  this  done? 

Many   suggestions  have   been   made,   most   of 


them  superficial.  Don't  be  boastful.  Avoid  ar- 
rogant displays  of  wealth.  Don't  stand  apart: 
learn  the  language  of  the  country  and  join  its 
people  in  community  and  cultural  life.  Being 
abroad  is  not  a  permit  to  bad  manners.  Such 
admonitions  are  relics  of  our  pioneering  days 
abroad.  Pioneers  are  notoriously  rough.  The\ 
were  in  our  own  countn  and  the  first  ones  who 
went  abroad  carried  the  same  spirit. 

But  this  type  disappeared  with  Richard  Hard- 
ing Davis's  colorful  reporting.  The  American 
businessman  abroad  is  now  like  the  American 
businessman  at  home  in  his  belief  that  good 
manners  is  the  best  policy.  This  is  sometimes 
called  enlightened  capitalism. 

At  this  point  a  paradox  comes  into  play,  one 
involving  the  American  idea  of  fair  dealing, 
complicated  bv  a  sense  of  obligation  toward  the 
underdog  and  a  feeling  that  one  has  a  right  to 
use  an\  weapons  against  equals  or  superiors. 
This  double  standard,  as  it  well  might,  confuses 
our  friends  abroad. 

Ever  since  Henrv  Ford  propounded  the  idea 
that  the  more  prosperous  worker  is  a  better 
customer.  American  business  has.  with  some 
union  urging,  forwarded  the  well-being  of  labor. 
It  has  gone  further.  It  has  come  to  believe  that 
the  support  of  employees  for  company  produc- 
tion or  sales  programs  is  essential  in  a  competi- 
tive market.  It  has  advanced  beyond  that  point. 
Business  now  extends  the  concept  to  the  em- 
ployee's family  and  friends.  Increased  wages  and 
better  working  conditions  have  been  followed  by 
the  establishment  of  continuing  communications 
between  labor  and  management,  then  by  man- 
agement messages  to  workers'  families  through 
house  organs,  contests  with  prizes  for  families, 
and  Family  Days  at  the  office  or  the  plant. 

An  American  manager  abroad  easily  wins  the 
affection  of  his  subordinates.  They  quickly  dis- 
cover that  his  concern  for  their  welfare  is  sincere 
and  to  use  their  cliche,  "human."  In  the  plant 
or  the  office  hallways,  no  local  employee  hesitates 
to  speak  to  his  American  boss  and  most  of  them 
feel  able,  under  stress,  to  request  a  few  minutes 
ot  his  time  in  his  own  office.  These  same  workers, 
under  the  employ  of  European  or  South  Ameri- 
can companies,  would  never  risk  the  boss's  curt 
reaction  to  such  familiarity  or  to  such  assump- 
tions of  fundamental  equality. 

As  a  rcsidt,  nationals  often  prefer  to  work  for 
American  companies,  even  without  wage  or 
salary  advantages.  American  business  abroad  has 
made  the  "American  idea"  svnonvmous  in  the 
lower  ranks  with  fair  treatment  and  has  built 
respect  for  our  belief  in  growth  and  in  promo- 
tion from  below.  As  a  paradoxical  corollary  to 
our  problem  of  bigness,  it  is  quite  probable  that 
the  bigger  we  become  abroad,  the  more  foreign 
employees  become  our  adherents,  bringing  along 
with  them,  as  always,  their  vast  army  of  relatives 
and  friends.  (Continued  on  page  21) 


WHAT  REALLY 
CREATES 
PROSPE 


Let's  be  realistic. 

More  wages  don't  create  prosperity. 
Actually,  unearned  wages  create  inflation. 

What  is  true  prosperity?  The  increase  of 
material  wealth. 

What  basically  creates  wealth?  Not 
education,  culture,  social  agencies,  govern- 
ment. They  help  spread  it,  help  you  enjoy 
it,  use  it,  control  it. 

Basically,  industry  creates  wealth:  by 
creating  more  goods  for  everyone.  By 
keeping  costs  within  reach  through  mass 
production  and  product  improvement.  By 
making  more  jobs  for  more  and  more 
people.  Remember— 85%  of  us  derive  our 
incomes  directly  or  indirectly  from  industry 
and  business. 

Let's  be  realistic:  if  you  work  with  indus- 
try—against inflation,  foreign  competition, 
idle  waste  of  manpower— you  are  helping 
create  prosperity! 

REPUBLIC 
STEEL 

CLEVELAND   1,    OHIO 
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INFLATION    ROBS   US  ALL 


One  of  Republic  Steel's  important  pioneering 
improvements,  which  greatly  reduces  costs 
for  home  builders  (thereby  helping  to 
counteract  inflation  and  promote  prosperity), 
is  a  new  line  of  low-cost  windows. 

These  handsome  windows  have  been 
specifically  designed  and  produced  to  meet 
the  economic  needs  of  home  builders.  Excess 
cost  has  been  engineered  right  out  of  them. 
They  will  not  warp,  stick,  or  rot.  Positive 
closing.  Weathertight  seal.  Installation  is 
fast,  easy,  and  economical. 

Combining  quality  and  cost  that  home 
builders  and  owners  can  live  with,  these  superb 
windows  are  sold  under  the  famous  name  of 
Truscon,  a  Division  of  Republic  Steel. 


I  »Have  you  been  off  the  beaten 
track  in  France?  Go  to  Franche- 
Comte,  the  province  where  fields 
are  kelly  green  and  pigs  dine  on 
cyclamen.  Visit  the  anise-scented 
town  of  Pontartier.  Here  is  the 
home  of  Pernod  ...  an  exhilarat- 
ing experience  for  a  connoisseur! 


The  colorful  homes  of  these  delicacies  are  but 


i*,For  fantastic  medieval  castles, 
old  timbered  houses  on  canals 
and  an  unforgettable  cathedral 
drive  to  the  town  of  Strasbourg 
in  Alsace.  Now  you  are  in  the 
land  of  the  lushest,  most  aromatic 
goose  liver  a  gourmet  could  find 
...  the  fabulous  pate  defoie  gras. 


O  «For  an  epicurean  treat,  drive 
to  the  old  town  of  Louhans  in  the 
province  of  La  Bresse.  Here,  in  a 
charming,  arcaded  market,  you'll 
find  the  only  chicken  that  is  bred 
according  to  law  .  .  .France's 
unique  Poularde  de  Bresse  which 
is  almost  all  succulent  white  meat. 


4«To  know  France,  you  must 
visit  the  province  of  Burgundy, 
where  grapes  are  a  religion  and 
where  wine  tastes  the  best  on 
earth.  Go  down  the  famous  Wine 
Road,  sampling  as  you  go.  And 
stop  off  at  Dijon;  stock  up  on  the 
world's  one  really  great  mustard. 


■ ' 
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a  day's  jaunt  from  Paris.  Do  you  know  them? 


O*  If  you  have  a  sense  of  the 
dramatic,  don't  miss  Gascony,  a 
spine-tingling  province  with 
colorful  painted  canyons  and 
untouched  villages.  One  village 
is  Roquefort  .  .  .  famous  for  its 
cheese.  You  can  sample  it,  too, 
right  in  the  caves  where  it's  aging. 

See  your  travel  agent  or  for  folders  and  information 


©•To  visit  the  incomparable 
cathedral  of  Reims  you  must  go 
to  the  province  of  Champagne. 
You'll  actually  notice  the  gayer 
spirit,  here.  And  you  can  visit  the 
caves  of  the  world's  most  trea- 
sured champagnes  . . .  and  sample 
.  .  .  and  sample  .  .  .  and  sample. 

write:  Dept.  HP-8,  P.O.  Box  #221,  New  York  10, 


/•  If  you  find  yourself  driving 
past  thatched  cottages  ...  if 
roses  grow  over  every  doorway 
.  .  .  you're  in  Normandy,  one  of 
the  most  beloved  provinces  of 
France.  Stop  anywhere  and  pick 
those  unbelievably  sweet  wild 
strawberries,  Fraises  des  Bois. 

New  York.  French  Government  Tourist  Office,  New  York 


©•Did  you  know  there  is  a  town 
named  Cognac!  And  that  it's  so 
heady  with  brandy  fumes  it's  al- 
most dangerous  to  light  a  match ! 
You'll  find  it  in  Poitou-Charente, 
an  untrampled  province  quilted 
with  chateaus,  canals,  feudal 
dungeons  and  picturesque  ports,. 

,  Chicago,  San  Francisoo,  Los  Angeles,  Montreal 


When  the  sun  goes  down  at  sea. 
the  world  holds  its  breath  a  moment. 

Your  heart  quickens  as  you  watch  the  waters  ignite,  then  breath- 
lessly see  the  fierv  color  extinguish  itself,  softly  slipping  your 
world-at-sea  into  gentle  darkness. 

What  was  your  day  like,  on  your  ship? 

You  felt  that  tired  old  self  become  still  more  of  a  stranger. 

Never  once  did  you  think  of  the  ragged  cares  of  your  everyday 
world  that  only  hours  ago  blocked 
your  horizon  so  hugely. 

You  laughed.  You  stretched. 

You  reached  out  and  tried  all  you 
could,  but  never  touched  the 
bounds  of  your  new  horizon-to- 
horizon  world! 

You  reveled  in  the  space  that  was 

yours  to  live  in.  The  size  of  your 

ship.  The  very  size  of  the  air  around  you,  ringing  with  laughter 

and  fun  as  you've  never  known  it. 

And  your  evening,  now,  will  be  filled  once  again  with  the  rich 

pleasures  of  a  kingdom  that  belongs  to  you,  generously  shared 

with  those  who  share  your  ship. 

Soon,  soon,  your  ship  will  slip  into  port. 

But  the  beginning  of  your  adventures  in  Europe  will  have 
started  here.  All  to  be  remembered  as  one— the  going  and  the 
being  there,  the  happiest  trip  of  your  life  — to  Europe  by  ship. 

All  to  be  recalled,  again  and  again,  with  love. 
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Save  10%  on  Your  Trip  by  Ship 

Round-Trip  Rates  Reduced 
10%  for  "Thrift  Season" 

Extra  savings  add  to  the  extra  thrill 
and  pleasure  of  going  to  Europe  by 
ship.  10%  reductions  by  booking 
round-trip  mean  you  save  whether 
you  use  the  same  ship-line  both  ways, 
or  a  combination  of  lines... you  save 
10  |  on  the  ship  portion  even  if  you 
go  one  way  by  air! 

You'll  save  money— and  enjoy  Europe 
more  than  ever— when  you  follow  the 
lead  of  many  travelers  who  go  before 
or  alter  the  summer  rush! 


THE     EASY     (II  \  1  R 


TO   EUROPE 
Jan.  1   to   Apr.  14 
Aug.  23  to  Dec.  31 


FROM  EUROPE 
Jan.  1  to  June  21 
Nov.  1  to  Dec.  31 


Your  Ship  Is  More  Than  Transpor- 
tation . . .  It's  a  Vacation  Resort 
that  Takes  You  to  Europe! 

Comfortable  stateroom  and  attentive 
service  .  .  .  gourmet  meals  and  inL 
between  snacks  .  .  .  wide  decks  for 
sports,  sunning,  strolling  .  .  .  endless 
shipboard  fun,  dancing,  parties, 
games,  first-run  movies  .  .  .  supervised 
children's  playrooms  .  .  .  huge  free 
275-pound  baggage  allowance  .  .  .  all 
included  in  your  ship  ticket! 

See  Your  Travel  Agent  Now! 

THE    TRANS-ATLANTIC 
STEAMSHIP    LINES 

American  Export  Lines -Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ships •  Cunard  Line  •  Europe-Canada  Line  • 
French  Line  •  Furness-Warren  Line  •  Greek  Line 
Grimaldi-Siosa  Lines  •  Hamburg-Atlantic  Line 
Holland-America  Line  •  Home  Lines  •  Italian 
Line  •  National  Hellenic  American  Line  •  North 
German  Lloyd  •  Norwegian  America  Line  • 
Swedish  American  Line    •    United  States  Lines 

Enjoy  your  trip,  go  by  ship 
to  all  Europe 

The  British  Isles. ..Scandinavia. ..Mediterranean 


But  our  consistency  in  operating 
abroad  the  way  we  do  ai  home  has 
one  disadvantage  that  tends  to  <  ancel 
out  the  siip|)oii  we  win  with  the 
masses.  In  our  treatment  of  the 
executive  class,  we  reveal  all  too  ob- 
viously out  assumption  thai  these 
are  people  who  are  able  to  take  care 
of  themselves.  At  home,  the  ranks  ol 
the  vice  presidents  are  riddled  with  a 
job  insecurity  that  can  only  be  com- 
pared to  that  ol  coal  miners  before 
John  L.  Lewis  look.  over.  It  is  our 
home-grown  belief  that  the  advan- 
tage rests  with  the  man  who  can 
seize  it. 

When  American  business  goes 
abroad,  it  exports  this  philosophy. 
In  the  first  place,  it  offers  different 
tirms  to  local  executives  and  to 
Americans  sent  out  to  do  similar  jobs. 
The  American  generally  refuses  to  go 
abroad  unless  he  is  paid  as  he  would 
be  in  the  States,  or  a  little  more, 
adding  prerequisites  like  a  three- 
month  home  leave  every  two  years 
and,  in  many  cases,  company  pay- 
ment for  his  children's  university 
schooling  in  the  States  or  for  their 
round-trip  travel  fares  for  vacations. 
The  local  executive,  often  assuming 
parallel  job  responsibilities,  is  offered 
compensation  slightly  above  the  local 
level  but  far  from  commensurate 
with  the  American  scale. 

If  an  American  sales  manager 
abroad  has  earned  the  equivalent  of 
$15,000  a  year,  plus  travel-paid  long 
vacations  at  home,  the  local  execu- 
tive who  replaces  him  finds  it  hard 
to  understand  why  he  should  be 
offered  a  straight  $10,000  instead. 
One  American  oil  company  abroad 
paid  dearly  for  such  discrimination 
not  long  ago.  The  local  employee 
concluded  that  if  the  company  placed 
his  value  at  two-thirds  the  value  of 
the  American  whose  job  he  had  been 
asked  to  fill,  he  should  be  entitled  to 
make  up  the  difference  as  he  saw  fit. 
It  was  easy  to  use  his  position  within 
the  company  to  help  set  up  a  corol- 
lary source  of  income  outside.  He  is 
now  "at  liberty"  but  earning  a  satis- 
factory income  as  consultant  to  the 
competition. 

American  business  rams  home  the 
lesson  of  its  toughness  by  what 
foreigners  observe  as  savage  treat- 
ment of  its  own  people  at  the  execu- 
tive level.  In  foreign  companies  men 
who  have  been  given  the  trust  of 
executive    positions    are    dismissed 


onl)  lor  robbery,  murder,  "i  brazen 
incompetence.  In  such  cases,  the 
issue  is  resolved  with  the  greatesi  "I 
delit  .u  \.  the  man  in  question  being 
carefully  pi. mil  in  most  honorable 
retirement  oi  moved  up  to  greater 
opportunities  in  another  sphere. 

Foi  example,  a  European  liquor 
company  in  Latin  America  recently 
eased  out  iis  advertising  manager  by 
giving  him  the  title  ol  "Advertising 
( lonsultant  to  the  President"  w  ith 
out  authority  but  with  lull  freedom 
to  accept  outside  free-lance  jobs.  In 
contrast,  an  American  drug  company 
abruptly  dismissed  the  president  and 
vice  president  of  its  foreign  blanch 
merely  by  notice  through  the  firm's 
lawyers  and  without  pension  or 
separation  arrangement.  The  action 
was  not  only  a  shock  to  the  com- 
pany's local  employees  and  business 
acquaintances  but  a  blow  to  Ameri 
can  prestige  throughout  the  com 
munity.  The  spectacle  of  these  men 
bitterly  casting  about  for  other  jobs, 
often  in  the  foreign  locale  because 
they  have  come  to  enjoy  living  in  it, 
creates  an  impression  of  commercial 
barbarity  attuned  to  the  code  of  the 
Western  and  gangster  movies  we 
export. 

COMPANY     SCHOLARSHIPS 

SOME  American  companies  have 
avoided  this  unfortunate  double 
image  of  America  by  extending  a 
sense  of  joint  obligation  to  workers 
and  managers  alike.  The  veterans  in 
the  foreign  field— Standard  Oil  and 
the  international  banks,  for  example 
—are  outstanding  in  this  kind  of  suc- 
cessful management.  Many  of  the 
newer  firms  abroad,  however,  ac- 
centuate the  split  by  overpaying  in 
the  lower  ranks  and  making  what 
appear  in  foreign  eyes  to  be  most 
sudden  and  brutal  changes  in  the 
executive  suite. 

Meanwhile,  almost  all  American 
companies  are  following  one  policy 
which  contributes  to  more  sympa- 
thetic understanding  of  our  business 
manners.  This  is  the  company  by 
company  plan  for  offering  scholar- 
ships and  training  courses  in  the 
United  States.  These  prizes  are  usu- 
ally won  by  young  executives  and 
technicians,  nearly  all  of  whom  re- 
turn to  their  homelands  with  a  better 
command  of  English,  great  enthusi- 
asm for  everything  American,  and  a 
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ANNOUNCING 
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THE     EASY     CHAIR 


on  the  LARGEST  and 
NEWEST  Cruise  Liner 
■the  distinguished  Flagship 


A  luxury  liner  of  proven  cruiseworthiness 

—  offering  the  tops  in  entei-tainment, 

service  that  pampers  and  delights, 

an  alert  and  world-wise  staff, 

famous  Holland-America  cruise  menus, 

100%  air-conditioning,  automatic  stabilizers, 

plus  every  ultra-modern  aid  to  navigation, 

operation  and  passenger  comfort. 

""""-Ifl— IT 

DEC.  9,  1960 


de  Janeiro  tmd  the 

West  Indies 

Christmas-New  Year's  Cruise 

Calling  at  St.  Thomas,  Trinidad,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Bahia,  Curacao,  Haiti,  Nassau. 

29  days  .  $875  uP 


JAN.  28,  1961 

Around-the- 


World 


Calling  at  Palma,  Villefranche,  Naples,  Malta, 

Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Bombay, 

Colombo,  Singapore,  Bangkok.  Hong  Kong,  Kobe, 

Yokohama,  Honolulu,  Los  Angeles,  Acapulco,  Balboa. 

77  days  .  $2525  up 


All  sailings 
from  New  York 

SEE  YOUR  TRAVEL  AGENT. 
OFFICES   IN   PRINCIPAL  CITIES 


"It's  good  to  be 


on  a  well-run  ship" 


great  loyalty  toward  their  American 
employers  or,  in  a  few  disappointing 
cases,  a  determination  to  compete 
with  them  at  home. 

In  any  case,  these  trainees  intro- 
duce greater  respect  for  American 
methods  among  a  talkative  and 
enthusiastic  sector  of  the  populace 
abroad.  \  brilliant  example  is 
Brazil's  novelist,  Emil  Farhat,  now 
President  of  the  McCann-Erickson 
branches  in  that  country.  His  home 
office  arranged  his  attendance  at  the 
Advanced  Management  Program 
sponsored  by  the  Harvard  School  of 
Business  Administration,  and  Emil, 
despite  his  homesickness  while  in  the 
United  States,  now  puts  authority 
behind  his  explanations  of  the  Amer- 
ican idea  to  his.  Brazilian  friends, 
and  more  wisely  warns  his  American 
clients  in  his  own  country  of  the 
local  attitudes  thev  must  learn  to 
understand. 


KAISERS 
STOCK     GOES     UP 

E  V  E  N  more  promising  for  the 
future  is  a  simple  new  American 
technique  introduced  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica bv  the  Kaiser  organization.  Kaiser 
invites  local  investors  to  join  in  the 
American  enterprise  by  offering  a 
local  stock  issue  to  the  people  of  the 
host  country.  This  plan  uses  the 
stockholder-relations  techniques  de- 
veloped in  the  United  States,  mostly 
new  abroad,  which  include  progress 
reports,  quarterly  statements,  and 
the  full-bloom  type  of  annual  report 
now  expected  by  stockholders  big 
and  little. 

Local  stock  ownership  immediately 
stimulates  a  sense  of  joint  interest 
in  the  local  market.  It  warns  off 
politicians  tending  to  snipe  at  the 
foreign  aggressor  and  reminds  labor 
demagogues  that  the)  arc  dealing 
with  national  as  well  as  foreign  in- 
terests. At  the  same  time,  ii  places 
the  American  company  in  the  posi- 
tion of  inviting  the  host  countrv  to 
participate  in  the  free-enterprise 
system  rather  than  mouthing  plati- 
tudes about  it  while  closely  guarding 
corporate  ownership  of  a  foreign 
ervtit)  requesting  guest  status  abroad. 

The  Kaiser  experiment  in  Argen- 
tina, where  a  plant  was  built  for  the 
manufacture  ol  jeeps  and  then  of 
k.iiMi  cais.  followed  this  enlightened 
pattern     with     spectacular     success. 


Thirtv  per  cent  of  Kaiser  control  was 
put  on  the  local  market  in  the  form 
of  stock.  Argentine  business,  govern- 
ment, and  labor— instead  of  standing 
oil  and  sharpshooting  at  the  new  in- 
truder—became participants  and  real- 
ized that  thev  were  dealing  with  the 
interests  of  their  own  countrymen. 
When  Kaiser  reported  progress  to 
the  public  in  newspaper  advertise- 
ments and  to  stockholders  and  influ- 
ential observers  bv  means  of  special 
mailings,  it  won  the  active  support 
of  major  spheres  of  influence  in 
Argentina.  Doors  opened  on  various 
matters  of  privilege— regarding  the 
import  of  raw  materials,  labor  nego- 
tiations, deals  with  suppliers,  terms 
with  dealers,  and  financing— to  the 
lull  satisfaction  of  American  as  well 
as  Argentine  stockholders.  Bevond 
its  own  self-interest,  the  Kaiser  ex- 
periment has  done  a  great  deal  to 
build  respect  for  American  methods 
and  for  Americans. 

Oddh  enough,  other  American 
firms  of  even  greater  value  to  Latin 
American  development  have  failed  in 
winning  respectful  treatment,  as 
compared  with  Kaiser,  and  have  suf- 
fered demagogic  attack  and  endured 
public  misunderstanding.  Interna- 
tional Telephone  &  Telegraph  years 
ago  was  forced  to  sell  its  telephone 
affiliate  in  Argentina  to  Peron  and 
its  branch  in  Cuba  is  now  frozen. 
American  Foreign  Power  is  assaulted 
by  many  local  politic  ians  abroad  who 
want  to  make  a  point  against  Uncle 
Sam.  The  American  meat  packers  in 
Argentina  would  probably  have  been 
nationalized  long  ago  il  past  govern- 
ments had  been  able  to  pay  lor  them 
and  knew  how  to  operate  them. 

Yet  none  of  these  important  com- 
panies has  invited  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican public  to  share  in  its  ownership. 
Mighl  this  not  be  a  technique  with 
all  the  advantages  abroad  that  it  has 
proved  at  home?  If  we  believe  in  the 
corporate  svstem.  if  we  can  prove 
its  value  as  an  accessor)  to  free  enter- 
prise, with  its  development  of  ad- 
vanced methods,  why  export  the 
methods  onl\:  win  not  the  principle 
which  has  allowed  their  develop- 
ment? Otherwise  we  are  presenting 
a  double  image  of  American  business.. 
To  clarify  our  position— and  offset 
the  suspicion  we  inevitably  arouse 
by  our  power— we  should  offer  only 
the  best  of  our  goods  and  ideas  when 
we  set  up  shop  in  a  foreign  land. 
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MONOCLE 

WHENEVER  a  count-down 
was  in  progress  at  Cape 
Canaveral  last  year,  the  editorial 
i  in  mis  ol  Monocle,  a  little  magazine 
in  New  Haven.  Connecticut,  were 
always  respectfully  dosed.  A  sign  on 
the  door  said:  "Out  to  Launch."  It 
was,  the  magazine's  editors  felt,  the 
[easl  the}  could  do  for  the  Interna- 
tional Metaphysical  Year  (IMY). 

The  editors  of  Monocle  run  their 
shop  with  one  eye  on  the  "pad"  and 
the  other  on  things  metaphysical 
because  they  publish  the  only  "Lei- 
surely Quarterly  of  Political  Satire" 
in  the  U.  S.  Since  the  magazine's 
debut  in  1957,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Y.de  Law  School,  it  has  managed  to 
be  more  Leisurely  than  Quarterly, 
coming  out  at  a  rate  more  character- 
istic of  the  halflies— twice  a  year. 

Lately,  the  magazine  has  been 
studying  the  system  of  nominating 
Presidential  candidates.  Wouldn't  it 
be  an  improvement,  Monocle  asks  in 
its  current  Presidential  Politics  num- 
ber, if  the  dark  horses  and  front 
runners  did  all  their  running  in  the 
same  arena?  Then  the  whole  show 
could  be  called  the  Polympics.  Can- 
didates would  compete  in  events  like 
the  Controversial  Issues  Hurdles  and 
the  880-Yard  Dawdle. 

Monocle  not  only  frets  about  so- 
ciety's shortcomings,  it  frequently 
makes  concrete  proposals  for  filling 


the  gaps.  The  Daughters  of  the 
Industrial  Revolution  (DIR)  and  the 
League  for  Women  Mothers,  both 
Monoc/e-inspired,  met  a  need.  So 
did  the  hotly-debated  Monocle  plan 
to  use  public-opinion  polls  to  beat 
recalcitrant  voters. 

Monocle,  as  magazines  go,  is  as 
odd-sized  as  some  of  its  proposals. 
It  looks  like  a  railroad  timetable, 
and  is  said  to  be  perfect  for  reading 
in  subways  (although  few  subway 
riders  buy  it).  Its  fifty  or  so  pages 
are  illustrated  almost  exclusively 
with  woodcuts  and  old  engravings, 
giving  the  magazine  a  mid-nine- 
teenth-century Dickensian  air.  Some 
of  its  illustrations  wouldn't  have 
been  out  of  place  in  an  1850  London 
Illustrated  Weekly  or  an  1857  Punch, 
since  Monocle's  art  editors  have 
lifted  them  from  those  issues. 

The  Leisurely  Quarterly  began  life 
as  a  "national,  unofficial,  non-profit 
publication  founded  by  law  and 
graduate  students  in  and  around 
Yale  University."  The  Founders- 
Victor  S.  Navasky,  a  Yale  Law  School 
student,  and  Jacob  Needleman.  a 
graduate  school  of  philosophy  stu- 
dent majoring  in  Zen  Buddhism  as 
far  as  anyone  knew— rounded  up  a 
stable  of  financiers,  each  of  whom 
contributed  as  much  as  $10  toward 
getting  the  first  issue  off  the  ground. 
Issue  No.  1  sold  out  its  500  copies 
and  turned  a  small  profit— even 
though  the  magazine  is  supposedly  a 
"non-profit"  venture.   Monocle's  cir- 


i  ii l.i i ion  lost'  600  per  cent  in  succeed- 
ing years,  opening  the  eyes  ol  many 
who  said  a  satire  magazine  wouldn't 
last. 

\h<i  graduation  last  year,  Na- 
vasky, now  twenty-seven,  and  his 
co-editor  Larr)  Pearl,  a  twenty-six- 
year-old  colleague  from  the  Law 
School  (Needleman  went  oil  on  a 
Fulbright  to  do  work  in  Existential- 
ist Psychoanalysis),  took  the  m 
zine  with  them.  "The  first  magazine 
ever  to  graduate,"  Monocle  claims. 
Navask)  and  Pearl  incorporated  the 
magazine  in  New  York,  and  I  hen  lot 
various  reasons  the  staff  scattered. 

Navasky  answered  a  call  to  join 
the  stall  of  Michigan's  Governoi  (.. 
Mennen  Williams  temporarily,  and 
Pearl  also  took  a  temporary  assign- 
ment—with the  LI.  S.  Army  at  Fori 
Knox,  Kentucky.  Monocle's  adver- 
tising manager  is  temporarily  in 
Georgia;  its  printer  is  permanently 
in  Connecticut;  art  directors  arc  in 
New  York  City;  and  contributors  are 
scattered  across  the  country. 

By  post-election-time  1960,  Mono- 
cle expects  to  have  pulled  itself  To- 
gether geographically  and  settled 
down  to  the  business  of  being  a  full- 
time,  non-profit,  money-making  gad- 
fly. The  people  who  buy  Monocles 
as  quickly  as  they  are  published  to- 
day can  hardly  wait. 

Monocle  readers  are  hardy  folk; 
for  Monocle  is  edited  with  the  inten- 
tion of  offending,  in  the  Leisurely 
Quarterly's  own  words,  "everybody— 
Democrats,  Republicans,  Trotskyite 
Deviationists.  and  Buckleyites  alike." 

Readers  who  thought  the  clean  H- 
bomb  concept  a  fairly  good  idea,  for 
example,  had  to  put  up  with  "Halle- 
lujah I'm  a  Bomb,"  a  typical  Mono- 
cle essay  which  explains  why  the 
U.  S.  favors  a  clean  bomb  while  the 
U.S.S.R.  is  indifferent. 

"Our  goal  in  politics  is  clean  gov- 
ernment; our  most  popular  dramatic 
form  the  soap  opera.  While  concep- 
tion is  not  yet  immaculate  in  Amer- 
ica, that  is  undoubtedly  the  national 
ideal.  Ours  is  a  civilization  whose 
very  essence  is  captured  in  the 
phrase,  'What  is  good  for  Procter  & 
Gamble  is  good  for  the  nation'." 

As  for  the  Russians,  the  Monocle 
contributor  noted,  "Only  one  gen- 
eration from  a  peasant  environment 
(as  their  favorite  epithet  "bourgeois 
pig"  suggests),  they  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  vie  in  cleanliness  with  tlms< 
long    exposed    to    the    civilizing    in- 
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fiuence  of  soap.  .  .  .  They  aren't 
called  Dirty  Reds  for  nothing." 

Another  Monocle  contributor,  Oli- 
ver Jensen,  produced  a  revision  of 
the  Gettysburg  Address  as  President 
Eisenhower  might  have  delivered  it, 
titled  "Fore  Score  and  .  .  ." 

"I  haven't  checked  these  figures," 
the  document  began,  "but  eighty- 
seven  years  ago,  I  think  it  was,  a 
number  of  individuals,  organized  a 
governmental  setup  here,  in  this 
country,  I  believe  it  covered  certain 
Eastern  areas,  with  this  idea  they 
were  following  up  based  on  a  sort 
of  national  independence  arrange- 
ment and  the  program  that  every 
individual  is  just  as  good  as  every 
other  individual." 

A  partial  accounting  of  Monocle's 
first  seven  issues  indicates  they  have 
milked  an  impressive  number  of 
sacred  cows:  Billy  Graham,  Stalin- 
ism, Voice  of  America,  Civil  Defense 
(in  a  piece  titled  "Sitting  on  Defense, 
Watching  All  the  Bombs  Go  By"), 
Hans  Christian  Andersen,  President 
Eisenhower's  health,  the  Statue  of 
Liberty,  Dynamic  Conservatism,  the 
Beat  Generation,  the  McCarran- 
Walter  Immigration  Act,  the  New 
Germany,  Lincoln,  statehood.  Arthur 
Larson,  organization  men,  George 
(Alias  "X")  Kennan,  Orval  Faubus, 
the  flag,  and  Miss  Rheingold. 

X  O  T  even  the  Supreme  Court  has 
escaped  Monocle's  piercing  eye.  On 
the  heels  of  a  ruling  that  parody 
violated  the  nation's  copyright  law, 
Monocle,  taking  it  personally  ("The 
Court  is  out  to  get  us"),  struck  back 
by  publishing  six  parodies  in  its  very 
next  issue.  The  illegally  ravished  in- 
cluded William  Buckley's  National 
Review  (called  in  Monocle's  spoof, 
the  Irrational  Review),  James  Whit- 
comb  Riley's  "Little  Orphant  An- 
nie," T.  S.  Eliot's  "The  W. Mi- 
Land,"  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  "Pi- 
rates of  Penzance,"  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service's  "Official  Income  Tax 
Form,"  and  Jack  Kerouac's  unre- 
strained writing  style. 

Monocle  has  yet  to  lace  its  first 
court  test  for  libel  and  slander,  copy- 
right infringement,  tax  evasion,  or 
subversion— the  only  sour  note  in 
the  magazine's  history.  Its  editors 
feel  they  could  save  money  on  legal 
fees. 

With  an  editorial  view  that  faces 
all  points  of  the  compass  at  the  same 


time,  only  a  broad  understanding 
between  editors  and  contributors 
could  have  saved  Monocle  from  be- 
ing shaken  to  death  after  any  one 
issue.  "We  could  all  agree  on  only 
two  things."  Navasky  recalls  of  those 
early  da\s.  "That  in  the  land  of  the 
blind,  the  one-eyed  is  king,'  and, 
secondly,  'that  the  views  of  our  con- 
tributors no  matter  how  conflicting 
and  contradictory,  are  the  views  of 
Monocle' ." 

Safe? 

Among  Monocle's  contributors  are 
a  member  of  the  State  Department; 
the  managing  editor  of  American 
Heritage;  the  art  editor  of  Mad:  a 
tombstone  designer  from  Missouri, 
who  writes  political  poetry:  a  history 
professor  at  Yale;  an  English  instruc- 
tor at  Northwestern;  the  comedian 
who  originated  Droodles  and  Mad- 
libs;  and  a  covey  of  novelists,  tele- 
vision writers,  engineers,  and  at  least 
one  housewife. 

A  recent  depth-researching  study 
conducted  for  Monocle's  circulation 
department  turned  up  "The  Sub- 
Influential"  as  the  typical  Monocle 
reader.  The  Sub-Influential  is  a 
legislative  assistant  to  a  Senator,  a 
political  scientist,  a  law-school  libra- 
rian, most  of  whom  became  addicted 
to  Monocle  during  university  days. 
Nevertheless,  Monocle  has  its  share 
of  Xon-Sub-Influentials.  They  range 
from  Professor  Arthur  Schlesinger, 
Jr.  of  Harvard  to  Manny  Hines  of 
San  Quentin,  a  liter.  (Mr.  Schles- 
inger, incidentally,  complains  that 
the  magazine  is  not  irreverent 
enough.)  Each  took  advantage  of 
Monocle's  unique  subscription  offer: 
"We  give  away  free  subscriptions  for 
SI,  the  year." 

One  of  the  questions  asked  most 
frequenth  of  Monocle's  editors- 
something  of  experts  in  the  field  of 
satirical  expression  now.  with  caba- 
ret groups  even  commissioning  them 
to  do  sketches— is  whether  the  climate 
for  political  satire  has  changed  ap- 
preciably since  1957. 

"Yes,"  Navask)  saw  "There  is 
more  strontium  in  the  air." 

While  Monocle  has  been  pointed 
at  as  an  example  ol  rising  discontent 
;n  the  so-called  "silent  generation," 
Navask)  lias  a  different  explanation 
for  his  magazine's  modest  success: 

"It  is  precisely  the  'shoe,'  cool,' 
uncommitted'  character,  in  combina- 
tion with  a  'serious'  interest  in  world 


affairs,  which  guarantees  that  satire 
will  catch  on.  It's  a  chance  to  grap- 
ple without  engagement.  Unfortu- 
nately, I  think  the  end  result  is  that 
our  readers  undergo  an  Aristotelian 
purging  rather  than  a  Platonic  in- 
fection." —Marvin  Kitman 
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CAVEAT     SCRIPTOR 

NO  W  that  the  linguists  have 
settled  the  argument  between 
the  grammarians  and  the  people  by 
pronouncing  usage  the  only  criterion 
of  good  English,  the  purist,  like  the 
horse,  should  have  become  a  casualty 
of  the  scientific  age.  But  in  fact  he 
has  merely  been  driven  under- 
ground. Although  most  language 
snobs  know  better  than  to  gun 
openly  for  their  prey,  they  have  him 
tagged.  He  is,  of  course,  the  writer 
who  can  be  readily  spotted  as  a 
member  of  one  of  the  categories- 
highbrow,  middlebrow,  or  lowbrow. 
To  place  a  writer  in  this  scale,  one 
must  first  consider  his  taboos.  None 
is  more  rigid  in  this  regard  than  the 
lowbrow  who  turns  out  radio  and 
TV  commercials,  does  newspaper  re- 
porting, and  appears  in  the  mass- 
circulation  magazines.  Despite  ap- 
pearances to  the  contrary,  he  is  in- 
timidated by  the  rules  of  grammar. 
The  trouble  is  that  the  only  rules 
he  remembers  are  those  he  learned 
in  grade  school  where  he  last  en- 
gaged in  serious  study  of  his  own 
language.  Thus  he  can  split  infini- 
tives and  dangle  participles  in  happy 
innocence  but  balks  at  ending  a  sen- 
tence with  a  preposition.  A  TV  man 
for  instance  comfortably  says  "when 
you  need  someone  to  whom  to  talk." 
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He  cheerfully  tells  us  thai  "ten  of 
the  passengers  were  hospitalized  bui 
none  ol  them  was  seriously  injured," 
uttering  the  last  sentence  with 
spe<  i.il  relish  because  i(  sounds 
wrong  while  conspicuously  illustrat- 
ing a  rule  (no  plurals  aftei   non 

He  speaks  «>i  "Jim  and  myself"  be 
cause  he  has  an  uneas)  feeling  thai 
something  is  wrong  with  both  "Jim 
and  I"  and  "Jim  and  me."  He  nevei 
uses  graduate  in  the  active  voice  noi 
sure  or  near  as  adverbs  but  he  de- 
lights in  cropped  back-formations, 
such  .is  sculp  (Time),  sculpt  (Life), 
and  enthuse  (Saturday  Evening  Post ). 

rhese  are  anathema  to  the  middle- 
brows who  write  articles  for  Har- 
per's, The  Atlantic,  and  The  Satur- 
day Review,  create  Broadway  plays 
.mil  the  more  pensive  syndicated 
newspaper  columns.  (Noel  Coward, 
for  instance,  in  a  receni  testimonial 
established  his  status  in  circling  in 
red  the  lowbrow  copywriter's  en- 
thused ami  noting  in  the  margin 
"not  a  word.")  Generally  speaking. 
the  middlebrow  remained  language- 
conscious  through  high  school  but 
has  had  little  curiosity  on  the  sub- 
ject since  then.  He  believes,  for  in- 
stance,  that  author,  loan,  and  host 
can  never  be  used  as  verbs  but  says 
cheerfully  that  a  book  is  remain- 
dered,  money  pocketed,  or  a  banquet 
emceed.  He  never  substitutes  less  for 
fewer,  over  for  more  than,  transpire 
lot  occur,  advise  for  inform,  or  pro- 
viding tor  provided.  He  has  equally 
baseless  taboos  against  different 
than,  most  unique,  and  only  before 
a  verb. 

The  highbrow  who  appears  in  The 
New  Yorker  and  the  little  magazines 
and  writes  book  reviews  and  edito- 
rials for  media  below  his  linguistic 
station  knows  all  these  taboos  are 
based  on  superstition  and  feels  free 
to  violate  them.  (Exceptions  are 
transpire  and  en  t  ft  use  for  which  he 
shares  the  middlebrow's  horror.)  Be- 
lieving that  usage  merely  reflects 
taste,  the  highbrow  would  gladly  im- 
pose his  own  impeccable  standards 
on  the  multitudes.  But  he  seldom 
does  more  in  this  direction  than  set 
a  firm  and  austere  example.  Know- 
ing that  most  changes  in  language 
were  caused  by  ignorance  he  is  pain- 
fully aware  that  if  he  tries  any 
linguistic  experiments,  other  high- 
brows may  think  him  ignorant 
rather  than  bold.    In  more  gracious 
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Cinzano— symbol  of  gracious  living  for  over  200 
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respected  vermouth  in  the  entire  world.  As 

always,  Cinzano  adds  the  velvet  touch 
of  smoothness  to  your  favorite  cocktail. 
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riters    coul  :.  pinch. 

an  apt  word  or  ph 

virts  above  it.  bv 
means  of  quotation  marks.    T 
form  of  typographic  conde- 
is  considered  as  gauche  as  an 
exclamation    point    and    the   writer 
must  depend  on  his  past  reputation 
Lirrv    him    through    breaches   of 
I  tistic  taste. 

Thus,  for  example,  an  established 
Car  thy  can 
get 

r  for  hereas.  But  a  middle- 
brow like  James  Gould  Cozzens  chal- 
lenges the  hidden  power  of  the  word- 
watchers  when  he  u-  xf  as  a 
nou 

The    highbrow   ne"  res, 

he  ignores  TV.  he  has  not  had  to 

make  a  decision  about  :-  :ele- 

tfae  last  is  in 

Webster's  New  International,  mean- 

»   :>ther  th .    .■       .         z  off 

<e   a   6re4  E  \   ritle- 

mer  a     ement,      the     highbrow 

cher  middlebrow   pets   like 

"'all. 

Preferring    words     that    are    short, 

v-ith  the 
middlet.  .  r.ti-Saxonist    tenden- 

cies, as  can  be  seen  in  the  following 
table  of  equ. 


HIGHBROW 

aiter 
re 
. 
end 
ay 
person 

soon 

- 


DDLEBROW" 

subsequent 
prior  to 
pure 

lize 
end; 

individual 
desire 
presr 
moment. 
terminate 

ite 
prir.. 

The  most  obvious  caste  mark  of 

:  the 
.  -—  •■        are 

?nfident 
that  they  will  spit  infinitives  wit] 

is  the  lowbrow. 

u.n  highbrow  also  knows 

ts    taboo  but 

he  c.  .  violate 

v  that  he 
_ 

may  re- 

■    ;ph   to  hide 

tiaat  he  a       himself  into 

The    middlebrow,    on    the    other 


hand,  keeps  his  infinitives  intact  at 
all  c  hout  embarrassment  he 

writes  of  'attempts  alread\    investi- 

I   improperly   to  influence   g 
ernment  agencies."   Indeed  he  seems 
to  find  a  certain  charm  in  all  manner 
of  awkward  verb  forms.  For  instance, 
the  TV  critic  of  the  N  ~  -nes 

recentlv  discussed   "plavs  that  search- 
have    examined    rivals''    and 
"damage     that    alreadv     had     been 
done.'' 

n-professional  writers  must  usu- 
ally be  demoted  one  notch  when 
thev  take  pen  or  dictaphone  in  hand. 
For  example,  otherwise  highbrow 
phvsicists.  lawyers,  and  musicians 
love  long  and  novel  words  and  will 

and 
is  happilv  as  the  middlebrow 
writer.  Thev  have  a  common  passion 
for  the  suffix— wise  added  to  almost 
anvthing— and  for  strange  gambits 
with  the  infinitive  as.  for  instance, 
"He  was  reticent  to  take  a  stand  but 
I  convinced  him  to  do  so  and  he 
concluded  to  file  for  committeeman." 
Their  favorite  all-purpose  word  is 
context,  which,  all  bv  itself,  has  re- 
placed   situation,     mental    climate,  ' 

conce-  yonment.     and 

field    as    a    usefully    brain-numbing 
space-filler.      Theologians,     sociolo- 
and  educationists  adore  it. 

The  highbrows  who  write  about 
language  have  done  more  than  their 
share  to  muddy  the  waters.  Take, 
for  example,  the  problem  of  like  as  a 
conjunction.  Both  H.  L.  Mencken 
and  Bergen  Evans  have  pointed  out 
that  it  has  been  so  used  since  and 
by  Shakespeare  but  they  never  com- 
mit this  sin  themselves.  On  the  other 
hand,  Rudolf  Flesch  endorses-,  the 
anti-conjunction  rule  but  then,  a  few 
pages  later,  writes  that  graph- 
omaniacs  are  "people  whose  nervous 
systems  crave  tie  activity  of  putting 
words  on  paper  like  those  of  al- 
coholics crave  liquor." 

Its  respectable  lineage  notwith- 
standing, the  grammarians  have 
shown  such  unabating  hostility  for 
the  conjunctival  like  that  it  is  now 
on  the  way  out,  though  they  have 
glaringly  failed  to  rescue  as  from 
obsolescence  to  replace  it.  As  Wilson 
Follett,  one  of  the  few  unabashed 
purists  left  today,  noted  in  The 
■itic,  you  can  now  substitute  the 
for  like  in  "You  don't  know 
Nellie  like  I  do"  without  raising  any 
eyebrows.     Our   English  handbooks 
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taught  us  dial  this  usage  was  moot. 
but  .is  Mr.  Follett  demonstrates  here 
and  elsewhere  in  his  article,  one 
man's  moot  is  another  man's  purism. 
In  other  words,  usage  does  purify  .1 
solecism  .is  soon  .is  the  purists  have 
Forgotten  the  inks  againsi  it. 

Because  as  as  a  conjunction  mean- 
ing "in  the  manner  that"  or,  in  a 
word,  "like"— is  archaic,  Rudoll 
Flesch's  admonition  to  "write  the 
ua\  you  talk"  wouldn't  mean  the 
same  thing  if  it  were  "corrected." 
"Write  as  \ou  talk"  now  means 
"  Take  notes  while  you  are  talking." 

Writers  who  compose  with  high- 
brow casualness  have  absorbed  this 
knowledge  and  are  applying  it. 
Diana  Trilling,  in  an  article  in  /  00k, 
asks  when  we  have  ever  mobilized 
all  our  promotion  skills  for  some- 
thing or  other  "the  way  we  do  to- 
d<\\ ."  Kenneth  Tynan,  drama  re- 
viewer for  The  New  Yorker  and  a 
Britisher,  no  less,  accuses  an  actoi 
of  worrying  a  role  "the  way  a  dog 
worries  a  bone."  S.  N.  Behrman,  in 
the  same  issue  of  the  magazine,  sa\s 
that  Max  Beerbohm  felt  about  Ibsen 
the  way  he  felt  about  Shaw." 

Though  the  like  problem  has  thus 
been  solved  by  substituting  two 
words  where  one  used  to  do,  the 
middlebrows  and  lowbrows  are  giv- 
ing trial  spins  to  synonyms  lot 
fellow  and  rival,  which  have  mysteri- 
ously lost  their  primary  meanings 
just  when  they  could  be  most  service- 
able in  an  age  of  togetherness  and 
ot  her-directedness. 

Compatriot,  contemporary,  cohort, 
and  colleague  are  replacing  the 
lot  mer  while  the  innocuous  counter- 
pint  seems  to  be  as  far  as  anybod) 
wants  to  go  in  expressing  the  unto- 
getherness  of  the  latter.  A  New 
York  Times  Magazine  article  spoke 
ol  "a  white  citizen  of  Atlanta  and 
his  rural  compatriots,"  excluding 
Negroes,  and  I  recently  saw  some 
monkeys  described  as  colleagues  of 
another  monkey.  Mr.  Khrushchev 
has  been  called  Mr.  Eisenhower's 
counterpart,  and  Time  introduced 
another  contender  for  rival  when  it 
described  |oseph  Alsop  as  "a  cut 
above  his  peers." 

The  front-runner  in  both  cate- 
gories would  seem  to  be  cohort.  It 
has  at  least  made  the  New  World 
Dictionary  (1957  edition)  with  its 
new  meaning.   But  what  hasn't? 

—Ethel  Strainchamps 
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That's  quite  an  earful,  Charlie  Brown  .  .  .  but  you 
haven't  heard  anything  yet.  The  Falcon  sedans  and 
wagons  combine  lowest  price*  with  big-car  luxury.  In 
fact,  only  Falcon  combines  all  the  compact  qualities 
people  want  most.  Sports-car  agility  plus  fine-car  com- 
fort for  six.  A  handy  new  size  outside  .  .  .  with  a  great 
big  23  cu.  ft.  of  luggage  space  inside.  Economy  where  it 
pays. . .quality  where  it  counts— make  the  best-selling 
Falcon  the  new  measure  of  compact  car  success. 
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*Based  on  a  comparison  of 
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POLO   MATCH  — Malta  offers  sports  and  sporting  events  of  all  kinds! 


CELEBRATION"?  .  .  .  the  Maltese  love  them! 


DOWN  TO  THE  SEA— Even  the  boats  are  uniquely  Maltese.       ISLAND  OF  CONTRASTS— The  old  and  the  new  ...  both  are  loved  on  Malta! 
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For  all  her  charm,  beauty,  ideal  location  and  historical 
interest,  Malta  is  a  paradise  undiscovered.  Easily 
reached  .  .  .  just  90  minutes  by  air  from  Rome  and 
Naples  .  .  .  English-speaking  Malta  is  the  perfect  play- 
ground and  a  truly  great  cultural  and  historical  site. 

Ten  months  of  sunshine  and  crystal  blue  waters 
make  Malta  perfection  itself  for  the  water-sports  fan. 
In  fact,  Malta  offers  sports  of  all  kinds  from  horse- 
racing  and  polo  to  tennis  and  self. 

Or,  if  your  interests  lie  in  history.  5.000  years  of 
conization  have  left  their  treasures  here.  There  are 
early  pagan  temples  like  the  Hypogeum  .  .  .  magnifi- 
cent cathedrals  which  trace  Malta's  Christian  heritage 
back  to  60  A.D.  when  St.  Paul  converted  the  island. 
There  are  museums  filled  with  the  medieval  armor 


and  treasures  of  the  Knights  of  Malta  and  works  of 
Italy's  greatest  artists. 

Malta  is  an  island  which  truly  caters  to  your  whim 
.  .  .  rest,  relax,  soak  up  sun.  explore  the  greatness  of 
the  past  .  .  .  everything  is  here  for  you.  And  to  make 
paradise  complete,  life  on  Malta  and  her  sister  island 
of  Gozo  is  inexpensive.  The  best  hotel  accommoda- 
tions cost  less  than  S10.00  a  day  including  meals. 

The  island  is  small  enough  so  that  a  few  days  will 
gi\e  you  a  rewarding  sample  of  what  she  can  offer.  It 
is  delightful  enough  to  keep  you  longer  if  you  wish. 
Make  Malta  a  must  on  your  trip  to  Europe.  Consult 
your  travel  agent  for  complete  details. 

MALTA... Europe's  new  place  to  go! 


1n  the  center  of  the  Mediterranean 
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All  tli is  year,  Malta  celebrates  the  19th  Centenary  of  the  landing  of  St.  Paul  in  60  A.D. 
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CHRIST 


UNDER  COMMUNISM 


An  Eyewitness  Report  on  the  Churches  in  Eastern  Europe 


MILTON    MAYER 


\\  /  E  W  E  R  E  walking  in  the  woods  out- 
W  side  a  Polish  town,  just  the  two  of  us. 
1  was  asking  the  usual  questions.  But  my  com- 
panion, a  Protestant  pastor,  was  giving  unusual 
answers: 

"No,  no,  it  is  not  the  dictatorship;  that  we 
always  had.  It's  the  mistrust.  We  do  not  tell 
the  truth;  the  whole  truth,  that  is.  Why  not? 
Well  .  .  .  One  of  our  Church  leaders  was  meeting 
with  some  of  us  old  colleagues  and  we  were  chid- 
ing him  for  criticizing  the  West  but  not  the  East, 
and  he  said.  'Would  you  like  me  to  give  up  my 
post?'  We  all  said  Oh,  no,  we  needed  him  pre- 
cisely where  he  was  because  the  authorities  trust 
him.  'And  they  are  right  to  trust  me,'  he  said, 
'anil  you,  my  friends,  must  let  me  decide  how  to 
speak— ii  you  want  me  where  I  am.  //  is  always 
a  hard  decision ,  and  you  must  pray  for  me'." 

The  most  persistent  impression  that  an  Amer- 
ican brings  back  from  a  visit  to  the  churches  of 
Eastern  Europe  is  that  of  Christians  who  live  in 
a  world  much  more  like  Christ's  than  his  own; 
a  world  where  a  Christian  has  to  make  hard  de- 


cisions and  knows  it.  "It  is  an  interesting  time 
to  be  alive,"  my  Polish  friend  went  on,  "a  very 
dangerous  time,  but  very  interesting.'*  I  re- 
member his  words  and  ask  myself:  How  would 
an  American  Christian  live  dangerously  in  our 
time?  He  would  have  to  go  out  of  his  way  and 
"look  for  trouble."  The  Christian  under  Com- 
munism doesn't  have  to  go  out  of  his  way. 

Not  that  he's  any  holier  than  thou.  He  doesn't 
make  his  hard  decisions  any  more  eagerly— or 
any  better— than  he  would  here.  But  when  he 
makes  them  badly,  he  has  a  harder  time  not 
knowing  it.  There  are  time-servers,  of  course; 
men  who  entered  the  Church  without  vocation 
and  study  the  bishop  instead  of  the  Bible.  And 
trimmers,  there  as  everywhere.  There  was  an 
old  theologian  who  insisted  on  telling  me  how 
free  the  press  is,  and  a  young  Church  official  who 
party-lined  me  on  the  Summit  Conference;  but 
on  both  occasions  their  colleagues  sal  through 
their  monologues  in  granite  silence. 

My  opportunity  to  do  something  more  than 
stare  at  the  Communist  world  arose  a  year  or 
so  ago  from  a  series  of  intimate  little  meetings 
of  Eastern  and  Western  ecclesiastics  in  Europe. 
My  credentials  were  scandalous— a  non-Christian 
fellow-traveler  of  the  Quakers— but  nobody 
bothered    to    throw    me    out    of    the    meetings. 
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Whatever  Brother  Mayer  wasn't,  he  was  a  real, 
live  American  who  understood  a  little  German; 
a  curio  in  such  circles.  When  I  was  invited  to 
bring  my  wife  and  children  to  one  Communist 
country  after  another,  to  live  with  the  brethren 
and  preach  among  them,  I  protested  the  inade- 
quacy of  my  status,  but  in  vain.  So  we  went. 

What  we  saw  were  Christians  living  lives  un- 
imaginable to  the  American  churchgoer  who 
lives  (or  thinks  he  lives)  as  he  pleases  and  be- 
stirs himself  about  the  flooring  for  the  Sunday 
school  gym.  Their  world— which  never  was  like 
ours— began  breaking  up  in  1914.  Now  they  live 
in  a  new  one.  This  new  world  requires  the 
Christian  Church  to  collaborate  in  building  an 
order  professing  both  atheist  materialism  and  the 
reform  of  the  social  conditions  that  the  Church 
supported  for  centuries. 

The  Marxists  have  brought  home  to  the 
Christians  of  Eastern  Europe  the  reality  of  their 
condition.  They  are  beginning  to  find  out  what 
they  can— and  must— do  in  the  world  and  what 
they  can't  do.  In  Czechoslovakia  I  talked  to  a 
man  who  had  just  been  discharged  as  the  prin- 
cipal of  a  school  for  handicapped  children;  in 
the  fall  he  would  have  to  go  back  to  the  class- 
room as  an  ordinary  teacher  again. 

Had  this  happened,  I  asked,  solely  because  of 
his  religion? 

"Oh,  yes,"  he  said.  "Our  school  authorities 
thought  an  outspoken  Christian  should  not  have 
the  general  direction  of  a  school  in  a  Marxist 
state.  I  said  I  agreed.  And  I  do  agree.  I  feel 
that  the  authorities  are  acknowledging  my  own 
view  that  Marxist  Communism  and  the  Social 
Gospel  are  the  two  real  competitors  in  the  world. 
Would  a  Communist  be  allowed  to  be  a  school 
principal  in  a  Christian  country  like  America?'' 

In  an  East  German  town  there  was  an  old 
pastor  whose  daughter,  just  because  she  was  his, 
was  not  admitted  to  the  field  of  university  study 


With  his  family.  Milton  Mayer  recently  spent 
more  than  a  year  in  Europe — including  some  time 
in  all  of  the  Communist  countries  outside  the 
Balkans.  This  was  his  fourth  extended  trip  to  Eu- 
rope since  1935.  He  is  the  author  of  "They  Thought 
They  Were  Free:  the  Germans  1933-45"  and  is  com- 
pleting his  autobiography.  "How  I  Got  That  Ha\. 
He  has  lectured  and  preached  for  twenty  years  for 
the  American  Friends  Service  Committee  (Quakers  I 
and  was  formerly  on  the  faculty  of  the  I  ni versify  o) 
Chicago.  This  fall  he  will  attend  the  Christian 
Peace  Conference  in  Prague,  temporarily  vacating 
his  chair  in  the  second  violin  section  of  the 
Monterey  County  (California;  Symphony  Orchestra. 


for  which  she  had  prepared  herself.  He  said: 
"We  are  fewer  now,  but  at  last  we  know  who 
we  are  and  what  we  are  here  for.  We  begin  to 
see  what  is  meant  by  the  living  Christ.  Now  we 
are  invincible." 


THE    ROD     OF     ANGER 

FOOD  grows  dearer.  Do  our  brothers  grow 
dearer  too?  Xo—thex  freeze  and  starve  be- 
neath our  heaven-bent  feet."  Thus  Thomas 
Cranmer,  "my  good  and  gracious  Canterbury." 
four  hundred  years  ago.  Four  hundred  years  later 
a  priest  in  Spain  watched  a  shrine  burning  and 
said,  "The  Church  forgot  the  poor— and  now  the 
poor  have  forgotten  the  Church."  In  the  inter- 
vening centuries  the  Reformation  of  the  Church 
was  accomplished  and,  in  the  process,  some  mil- 
lions of  our  brothers,  already  freezing  and  starv- 
ing, were  burned  and  butchered  in  Christ's  name. 

Now  comes  Marxist  Communism,  burning  and 
butchering  just  like  Protestantism  and  Cathol- 
icism in  the  past.  But  not  in  Christ's  name. 
This  much  is  new.  And  our  freezing  and  starving 
brothers?  The  American  State  Department  (a 
conservative  authority  on  this  point)  says  in  its 
bulletins  that  the  living  standard  in  the  Commu- 
nist countries  "is  rising  slowly,"  "has  risen 
slightly,"  "has  improved  a  little." 

Could  this— this  professing  Anti-Christ— be  the 
Profane  Reformation,  bent  so  terribly  upon  ac- 
complishing the  alteration  of  society  as  the  Sacred 
Reformation  accomplished  the  alteration  of  the 
Church?  The  Old  Testament  prophets  abound 
in  the  possibility:  Behold  the  Assyrian,  the  rod 
of  mine  anger,  and  the  staff  in  his  hand  is  mine 
indignation.  Could  it  be?  There  are  Christians 
in  Europe  who  are  asking  themselves  if  perhaps 
it  is,  and  if  it  wasn't  necessary  that  it  tome;  and 
if  it  isn't  here  to  stay  and  to  spread  wherever 
our  brothers  freeze  and  starve;  and  if  the  world 
will  ever  be  (as  perhaps  it  shouldn't  be)  the 
same  again. 

East  of  Pest,  in  Hungary,  there  still  stands  a 
large  area  of  wretched  barracks  where  the  cap- 
ital's unemployed  lived,  bred,  and  died.  Directly 
across  the  street  a  large  area  of  handsome  apart- 
ment blocks  is  occupied  by  the  people  who  once 
lived  across  the  street,  and  they  are  all  em- 
ployed. "Between  1918  and  1938,"  the  Com- 
munist Mayoi  of  Banska  Bystrica,  in  Slovakia, 
told  us.  "one  hundred  forty  thousand  out  of 
three  million  Slovaks  emigrated  to  look  for 
work.  Toilax  we  need  twenty  thousand  more 
workers  in  this  one  county  alone  than  we  can 
find."    What  did  the  Church  say  to  the  unera- 
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ployed  in  Banska  or  Pesl  between  1018  and 
1 938? 

"Our  brothers  freeze  and  starv*  "I  am  nol 
a  Communist,  I  am  a  Christian,"  says  fosei 
Hromadka.  "Hut  I  know  thai  it  is  we,  we  Chris- 
tians alone,  who  are  responsible  Eoi  ( iommunism. 
We  had  a  burden  to  discharge  in  the  world,  and 
Jesus  Christ  left  us  no  room  to  wonder  what  it 
was.  We  failed.  We  'said,  and  did  not.'  And 
now  another  power  has  arisen  to  take  up  this 
burden.  Remember  that  the  Communists  once 
were  Christians.  II  the)  do  nol  believe  in  a  just 
God,  whose  l.tull   is  it?" 

Hromadka  is  talking  not  in  Princeton,  where 
he  once  served  so  comfortably,  but  in  Prague, 
where  he  serves,  perhaps  less  comfortably,  as 
dean  of  the  Comenius  Theological  Faculty.  All 
o\  (i  Eastei  n  Europe  one  hears  the  same  agonized 
words  from  churchmen:  "The  atheists  had  to 
come  to  teach   us  the  Social  Gospel." 

Now  humility  becomes  a  Christian— does  him 
proud,  you  might  say.  But  humiliation  is  some- 
thing else.  The  humiliated  Church  in  Eastern 
Europe  is  alien  alike  to  the  Christianity  of  Suc- 
cess and  the  Communism  of  Success.  Christianity 
under  Communism  is  the  Christianity  of  Failure. 
It  is  un-American.  "We  reject  the  Crucifixion," 
Hitler's  high  priest  once  said.  So,  of  course,  do 
the  Communists.  The  Christians  of  Eastern 
Europe  are  learning  to  accept  it. 

It  is  hard  for  Western  Christians,  proud  of 
their  innocence,  to  understand  the  abjection  of 
their  brethren  in  the  East.  "So-and-so,"  says  a 
prominent  American  theologian  of  a  new  bishop 
in  the  East,  "is  a  man  with  whom  I  would  not 
shake  hands"— the  luxury  of  the  guiltless.  "What 
I  want  to  know,"  says  an  American  Christian 
who  is  fighting  Communism  over  here,  "is  what 
they  are  doing  over  there  to  fight  Communism. 
Nothing?"   Nothing. 

THE     LOST     PIONEERS 

IS  H  O  U  L  D  like  to  have  had  that  guiltless 
American  with  me  at  a  county  conference  of 
small-town  pastors  in  a  village  in  Hungary. 
After  we  had  broken  goulash  together  and  dis- 
cussed this  and  that,  one  of  the  pastors,  who  had 
been  silent,  spoke:  "Isn't  it  true  that  in  America 
you  have  many  great  social  problems  of  crime, 
and  of  cultural  vulgarity,  and  of  juvenile  de- 
linquency?" 

The  room  was  very  quiet.    "Yes,"  I  said. 

"What  I  want  to  ask,  then,  is  this:  Do  Amer- 
icans who  think  and  pray  about  these  problems 
see  any  actual  solution  to  them  that  might  be 


made  within  your  social  system  -any  way  to  at- 
tack them  Fundamentally  without  (hanging  the 
structure  oi  youi  society?  You  understand  what 
I  mean?" 

I  nodded,  and  sat  still  and  thought  a  bit.  I 
thought  of  many  things— of  our  private  property 
rights  that  maintain  shuns,  ol  the  legal  dodges 
of  discrimination,  of  the  moral  tone  of  our  un- 
assailable lice  press  and  TV,  of  the  cost  ol  our 
unsocialized  medicine  and  drugs.    Then  I  said: 

"I  think  not." 

"Well,"  he  said,  "that  is  my  impression,  too, 
but  one  does  not  know  so  very  much  about  far- 
away places.  You  are  the  first  American  I  have 
ever  talked  to."  He  went  on:  "And  now  I  must 
say  something  very  hard  for  me  to  say.  Our  so- 
cial structure  here  has  been  changed  funda- 
mentally, as  you  know.  And  all  these  problems 
have  been  attacked  with  the  full  force  of  our 
society.  As  insoluble  problems  they  no  longer 
exist.  I  don't  mean,"  and  he  smiled,  "that  the 
Communist  party  has  found  out  how  to  elim- 
inate original  sin.  These  things  exist,  of  course, 
but  they  have  been  checked  with  great  success. 
But—"  He  paused,  and  went  on:  "—we  pay  a 
price  for  this."    "I  know,"    I  said. 

"Let  me  speak  of  our  children.  We  see  them 
being  taken  away  from  their  Christian  faith. 
The  pressure  on  them  is  great,  in  the  schools,  in 
the  press,  over  the  radio,  over  television  now; 
in  the  Pioneers  and  the  after-school  recreation 
programs  and  summer  camps.  We  see  we  are 
losing  them,  many  of  them,  and,  in  the  end, 
without  Christ—"  He  paused  again,  and  went 
on:  "At  the  same  time  we  see  them  growing  up 
clean  and  enthusiastic.  Their  lives  are  crowded 
with  constructive  activities.  They  are  wholesome 
children— excuse  me,  I  don't  say  more  whole- 
some than  yours  in  America— but  more  whole- 
some than  roe  were  in  Hu?igary  a  generation  ago. 
You  must  understand  that  as  parents  and  pas- 
tors we  are  very  happy  about  this.  But— in  the 
center  of  their  being—" 

I  nodded,  and  he  said,  in  the  quiet  room: 

"You  see  the  dilemma,  Brother  Mayer?" 

TREASON     VS.     DOMINATION 

DOES  this  kind  of  talk  mean  that  the 
churches  have  "made  peace"  with  the 
Communist  regimes?  Of  course  it  does.  And  if 
this  sounds  sordid,  or  even  sacrilegious,  to  us  in 
our  free-and-easy  situation,  in  which  war  with 
the  regime  is  unthinkable,  we  may  remind  our- 
selves that  nearly  all  great  churches  have  nearly 
always  made  peace  with  all  regimes. 
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The  question  of  political  liberty  is  relatively 
modern  in  Christian  casuistry  anyway.  Is  the 
cure  of  souls  to  exclude  the  unfree?  Historically 
the  Church  has  been  preoccupied  with  liberty 
only  when  it  meant  the  religious  liberty  of  the 
preoccupied  denomination;  it  is  hard  to  lay  a 
finger  on  the  anathematization  of  tyranny  as  such. 
The  Catholic  excommunication  of  Communists 
rests  on  atheism,  not  on  tyranny.  But  last  Au- 
gust the  presiding  Lutheran  bishop  of  West  Ger- 
many delivered  an  exegesis  on  Romans  13: 
Christians  are  not  subject  to  godless  powers  that 
be.  In  effect  he  called  upon  East  European 
believers  to  choose  between  treason  and  dam- 
nation. It  is  a  call  which  is  not  likely  to  be 
answered  "over  there"  or  anywhere. 

It  is  a  call  addressed  by  those  who  need  not 
choose  to  those  who  must.  One  day  I  sat  with 
an  American  official  in  a  Communist  citv  and 
listened  to  him  talk  to  a  local  pastor.  The 
American  wanted  to  know  what  the  pastor  was 
doing  to  fight  Communism.  The  pastor  replied 
that  he  was  not  fighting  anything— he  was  preach- 
ing the  Gospel  of  Christ.  Why  did  he  stay  in 
such  a  God-forsaken  country?  "Well,  you  see, 
it  is  my  country,  and  who  knows  which  country 
God  has  forsaken?"  But  wouldn't  he  rather  be 
free?  "But  I  am  as  free  as  I  deserve  to  be.  And 
besides,  I  am  ordained  as  a  pastor  and  a  pastor 
is  a  shepherd.  Would  a  shepherd  be  a  good 
shepherd  if  he  ran  away  from  his  flock?" 

If  the  American  official  had  been  a  religious 
man— he  said  he  wasn't— he  might  have  put  the 
question  differently.  He  might  have  asked  why  the 
churches  in  Europe  fought  Fascism  so  much 
more  whole-heartedly  than  they  fight  Com- 
munism. The  answer  one  hears— in  both  Europes 
—is  not  an  easy  one. 

The  Church  as  such  did  not  fieht  Fascism, 
and  of  those  minorities  in  it  that  did.  Catholi- 
cism (in  Protestant  Germany)  fought  it  sooner 
and  better.  In  1933  some  of  the  highest  heroes 
of  the  subsequent  Protestant  resistance  in  Ger- 
many sent  Hitler  their  formal  assurance  of  "loyal 
and  prayerful  support."  They  say  now  that  they 
did  not  see  then,  at  the  beginning,  that  Fascism 
was  an  aberration  in  human  history.  But  these 
same  men,  men  like  Niemoller,  who  discovered 
that  a  Christian  could  not  live  with  Fascism,  seem 
now  to  be  convinced  that  a  Christian  can  live 
with  Communism.  Thev  seem  to  be  convinced 
that  Communism  !s  not  aberrant  in  human  his- 
tory, and  that  its  aberrative  elements  are  not  at 
its  center.  They  m a\  be  wrong. 

It  may  be  theologically  shaky  to  suppose  that 
Communism    is   compatible   with    the    Christian 


social  order,  but  the  Western  Church  has  not  vet 
pronounced  Ads  4:34-35  theologically  shaky: 
".  .  .  and  distribution  was  made  unto  every  man 
according  as  he  had  need."  And  if  voluntary 
Communism  is  not  at  all  the  same  thing  as  the 
present  coercion,  why,  the  coercers  have  no  ob- 
jection to  voluntary  Communism.  But  Leo 
XIII's  Rerum  Novarum  cried  out  for  social 
justice  seventy  years  ago.  and  wherever  social 
justice  came,  and  in  whatever  degree  it  came, 
it  came  without  much  benefit  of  clerg\ .  The 
German  Confessional  Church,  in  its  first  synod 
alter  Hitler's  fall,  took  upon  itself  the  blame  for 
his  rise: 

"We  erred  in  overlooking  the  fact  that  the 
economic  doctrines  of  Marxism  should  have 
reminded  us  of  our  duties  toward  our  flock  in 
regard  to  their  social  needs  in  this  world.  We 
have  failed  to  make  the  cause  of  the  poor  and 
the  outcasts  the  concern  of  Christians  according; 
to  the  coming  Kingdom  of  God."  That  was  said 
in  1946. 

"They  freeze  and  starve  beneath  our  heaven- 
bent  feet."   That  was  1556. 

THE     RARE     BOLD     BISHOP 

DOES  the  State  control  the  Church?"  is  a 
strictly  American  question.  In  the  rest  of 
the  world  it  has  usually  controlled  the  Church 
and  has  often  been  the  Church.  But  what  is 
control?  We  Americans  are  incredulous  to  hear 
that  in  all  the  Communist  countries— excepting 
the  U.S.S.R.— religious  instruction  is  given  in  the 
public  schools  at  public  expense  by  a  pastor  of 
the  child's  own  faith.  But  it  always  was.  Un- 
til the  end  of  the  first  world  war  it  was  compul- 
sory. Now  the  State  does  what  little  it  can— here 
is  the  totalitarian  dictatorslup  doing  what  little 
it  can— to  discourage  it.  Written  application  by 
both  parents  is  required,  so  that  the  father  has, 
in  effect,  to  declare  himself  a  Christian. 

In  two  .nets,  finance  and  elementary  educa- 
tion, the  Communist  State  exercises  direct  con- 
trol. No  parochial  or  other  private  school  is 
permitted  as  a  substitute  for  public  education. 
Sunda)  school  is  unaffected,  and  the  denomi- 
nations still  have  their  seminaries,  radically 
reduced  in  number.)  Non-church  property  of  the 
Church  is  of  course  socialized;  the  Prince  Pri- 
mate Mindszenty  of  Hungary  represents  the 
largest  pre-Communist  landowner  in  that  land- 
starved  country,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
So  the  Church— national  Protestantism  more 
than  international  Catholicism— is  poor  now. 
And  since  Marxism  has  a  worse  opinion  of  faith 
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than  of  reason,  a   pastor  is  worse  paid    than   a 
teacher. 

Hut  churches  are  repaired  and  restored,  and 
even  improved  and  enlarged,  with  financial  as- 
sistance  from  the  atheist  regime.  And  the  pastor 
is  paid  and  pensioned  by  the  atheist  regime. 
This  is  nothing  new,  but  the  Church  as  a  kind 
of  public  property  and  the  pastoi  .is  ,1  kind  of 
civil  servant  are  more  clear!)  identified  now. 
Our  own  churchgoers  ma}  assume  that  as  such 
the)  have  no  direct  connection  with  the  State: 
but  our  courts  have  held  uniformly  that  tax 
exemption  is  a  quid  pro  quo  for  special  service 
to  the  general  welfare.  So,  too,  in  pie-Commu- 
nist. non-Communist,  and  Communist  Europe. 

In  practice,  there  is,  of  course,  an  immense  dif- 
ference between  the  two  worlds.  When  the  State 
of  California  required  an  anti-Communist  oath 
of  its  12,000  churches  on  pain  of  taxation,  1 1,988 
of  them  took  the  oath  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
all  of  the  leading  national  governing  bodies  of 
Protestantism  denounced  it.  If  a  Communist 
government  required  an  anti-capitalist  oath  of 
its  churches  on  pain  of  worse  than  taxation,  it  is 
possible  that  twelve  more  out  of  every  12,000 
would  take  it  there  than  took  it  here.  And  the 
central  denominational  authorities  would  not 
denounce  it.  (Nor  would  there  be  an  independ- 
ent Supreme  Court  to  strike  it  down.) 

By  contrast  the  Eastern  (and  most  of  the  West- 
ern) European  denominations  are  rigidly  cen- 
tralized in  authority,  despite  the  long  struggle  of 
the  liberals  to  "build  on  the  parish."  The 
bishops  rule  the  Church  and  they  are  appointed 
(as  they  always  were)  with  government  approval 
—and  sometimes  retired  under  government  pres- 
sure. An  actual  Marxist  is  no  more  likely  to  be 
in  Church  office  there  than  here.  But  there,  as 
here,  the  bishops  are  loyal  citizens;  an  American 
hierarch  who  gave  aid  and  comfort  to  the  na- 
tional enemy  would  not  long  remain  a  hierarch; 
or  a  Polish,  Czech,  or  Hungarian. 

A  bold  bishop  is  rare  in  Communist  countries, 
rarer  than  here  (in  the  North);  and  a  bold  pastor 
rarer  still.  But  so  it  always  was.  And  boldness 
takes  different  forms  in  different  worlds.  To  in- 
vite a  non-Communist  American  to  preach  from 
the  bishop's  pulpit  is  probably  bold  in  Budapest, 
and  I've  seen  it  happen. 

The  Church  Temporal,  there  as  here,  is  not 
very  bold,  but  it  is  the  one  institution  to  which 
the  totalitarian  dictatorship  is  unable  to  dic- 
tate totally.  Unable— and  peculiarly  unwilling. 
Unwilling,  because  the  Nazis  tried,  first  covertly, 
then  openly,  to  control  the  Church  in  Ger- 
many;   and    the    dirtiest    word    by    far    in    the 


Communist  lexicon  is  "Na/i."  This  generally 
unobserved  fact  tends  to  mollify  the  Communist 
government's  relations  with  the  Church  and,  in- 
deed, with  all   of  its  citizens  and   institutions. 

By  1021  there  was  not  a  single  church  left  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  Religion  had  been  exter- 
minated, with  the  League  ol  the  Militant  Godless 
as  the  Party's  spearhead.  Today  the  League  is 
dead  and  the  exterminated  Church  is  alive.  Its 
destruction  failed  as  nothing  else  the  Communists 
have  ever  undertaken.  The  hard  fact  of  coexist- 
ence has  been  forced  on  the  Party— whose  hope, 
I  suppose,  like  that  of  all  coexisters,  is  to  co- 
exist the  enemy  to  death. 

The  lesson  of  the  Mother  Country  is  not  lost 
on  the  daughters:  there  are  too  many  people  in 
these  anciently  religious  lands  whom  the  Church 
can  reach  in  a  way  that  the  State  can  not.  So  there 
is  no  hot  war  against  the  Church  anywhere  now. 
Shrines  and  cemeteries  are  undesecrated  (al- 
though hoodlumism,  including  anti-Semitic 
hoodlumism,  can  still  be  found,  there  as  here, 
by  looking  for  it).  Whoever  wants  badly  enough 
to  be  a  Christian  is  a   Christian,   and  survives. 

"Who  are  they?"  I  said  to  the  pastor  of  a 
crowded  congregation  on  a  Sunday  morning. 
"Some,"  he  said,  "come  because  they  have  always 
come.  Some  because  their  wives  or  sweethearts 
come,  but  fewer  of  these  now.  Some  only  because 
—this  is  always  strange,  isn't  it?— they  want  their 
children  to  come.  All  these  you  know  in  your 
own  country— nominal  Christians.  But  their 
proportion  falls. 

"Certainly  more  than  half  who  come  in  the 
larger  towns  now  know  exactly  what  they  want, 
and  they  know  the  price.  There  are  very  few 
actual  opportunists  left,  except,"  with  a  smile, 
"among  us  porkchoppers,  as  you  call  us.  Nobody 
can  come  to  church  any  more  because  it  is  a  good 
place  to  make  social  or  business  contacts.  Not 
even  a  funeral  director,  much  less  a  dentist  or  an 
insurance  saleman,  and,"  with  another  smile, 
"not  a  candidate  for  public  office,  oh,  no." 

THE     DROP     AND     THE     STONE 

TH  E  East  European  churches  lost  so  many 
members  during  and  alter  the  war  that  they 
were  bound  to  grow  again  in  numbers.  But 
the  growth  persists.  And  Protestant  church  at- 
tendance is  over  20  per  cent  of  the  membership 
in  the  Communist  countries  and  5  per  cent  in 
Christian  Democratic  West  Germany.  More  im- 
portant, the  age  level  in  the  Eastern  churches  is 
falling— "fast,"  the  elders  of  the  Prague-Nusle 
Presbyterian    Church    told    me.     Maybe    young 
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people— they  study  the  Sociology  of  Religion  in 
the  upper  schools— are  induced  by  dialectical 
curiosity  to  have  a  whiff  of  the  old  opium.  Or 
maybe  man  docs  not  live  by  spiring  production 
figures  alone. 

The  heaviest  loss  in  the  Catholic-majority 
countries  is  sustained  by  the  Catholic  Church. 
Early  Communism,  like  Early  Christianity,  is 
addressed  to  whal  Adam  Smith,  in  the  concisest 
of  all  social  characterizations,  called  "the  labor- 
ing poor,"  and  the  laboring  poor  in  these  poor 
countries  are  preponderantly  Catholic  (Ortho- 
dox in  Russia,  Rumania,  and  Bulgaria).  No 
Communist  regime  makes  a  formal  distinction 
among  the  confessions,  but  in  practice  Protestant- 
ism has  a  much  easier  time  than  the  majority 
church.  The  minority  churches  are  natural 
repositories  of  political  liberalism  anyway— not 
rh.n  Admiralissimo  Horthy  of  Hungary  wasn't  a 
Calvinist— and  the  Protestant  addiction  to  worldly 
progress  is  a  natural  ally  of  social  change.  (The 
Czech  Communists,  too,  claim  Huss.)  And  there 
is  one  political  evil  with  which  Catholicism  will 
make  no  concordat:  political  ath.nsm. 

Protestant  East  Germany  is  singular.  Its  ad- 
vanced economy  and  its  Church  were  once  one 
with  the  West.  It  is  a  conquered  and  occupied 
country.  And  it  is  German;  where  common  cause 
has  submerged  confessional  differences  else- 
where, even  between  Lutheran  and  Reformed, 
"Teutonic"  inflexibility  still  bedevils  the  East 
German  Church  and  its  relations  with  the  regime 
—and  with  the  Russians  behind  the  regime.  There 
are  Russians  who  believe  that  the  only  good  Ger- 
man  is  a  German  Communist  with  a  Russian 
soldier  on  each  arm. 

What  Communism  savs  and  docs  about  the 
Church,  and  how  Communists  feel  about  the 
Church  are  not  necessarily  the  same  thing.  We 
were  received,  in  the  company  of  some  pastors,  by 
a  Slovak  Communist  official.  "In  the  1914  up- 
rising against  the  Nazis."  he  said,  "many  of  our 
Christian  brethren  here."  and  he  motioned 
around  the  room,  "were  with  us.  We  wish  they 
were  with  us  now." 

"He  said  'brethren,*  "  I  said  to  one  of  the 
brethren  afterward.  "Yes,"  said  the  brother,  "he 
is  not  against  us  and  lit-  is  not  with  us.  He  is 
genuinely  soma  about  this.  Main  of  the  Com- 
munist leaders  are  more  tolerant  than  Lenin 
would  have  thought  possible."  And  the  New 
York  Times  quotes  a  Communist  part)  central 
committee  member  in  Poland  .is  saying,  'What 
kind  of  party  is  it  when  hall  our  members  sneak 
off  to  church  ever)  Sunday?"  In  the  "tougher" 
countries  it  isn't  a  half,  or  a  fourth,  but  there 


might  be  a  few  who  do  and  a  few  more  who 
might   if  onlv  .  .  . 

Total  deleat  in  the  Soviet  Union,  tolerance 
in  the  ideological  tanks,  the  dread  of  looking 
like  Nazis— no  wonder  Communist  control  ol  the 
Church  is  restrained.  Steady  pressure— the  drop 
that  wears  away  the  stone— is  the  contemporary 
substitute.  But  what  sa\  the  political  geolo^i-ts 
when  there  are  millions  who  believe  that  the 
stone  in  this  case  is  the  Rock  which  will  not 
wear  away? 

The  Party  newspapers  have  titles  like,  "Do 
You  Want  Your  Child  To  Lose  His  Soul?"  He 
will  lose  it.  it  turns  out.  in  the  church:  another 
drop  on  the  stone.  In  backward  areas  the  pres- 
sures are  more  persistent  because  of  what  Trot- 
sky called  "the  anti-collective  skull"  of  the 
peasantry;  so  year  alter  year  permission  to  build 
a  rural  church  may  be  delayed;  another  drop  on 
the  stone.  Last  summer  the  drop  suddenly  fell 
at  shorter  intervals  in  one  distinctly  unbackward 
country:  more  difficulty  in  obtaining  temporary 
exit  permits  here:  reduced  publication  facilities 
there  (because,  of  course,  of  material  shortages); 
an  outburst  in  the  Party  press  somewhere  else. 
Old  issues  were  reopened  and  Church  leaders 
tied  up  in  interminable  negotiations.  Was  it  a 
pattern?  No  one  was  sine.  If  it  was.  did  it  mean 
that  the  Party  was  t  inning  to  the  "Church  prob- 
lem" in  earnest?  No  one  was  sure.  The  only 
thing  known  for  sure  is  that  international  tension 
is  immediately   reflected  in  domestic  pressure. 

The  situation  of  the  Christian  under  Com- 
munism (the  Marxists  would  say  the  "objective 
situation")  is  of  course  always  subjective.  And 
it  is  never  the  same  from  day  to  day,  or  from 
country  to  country,  or  even  from  town  to  town. 
We  Americans  may  mesmerize  ourselves  with  the 
image  of  the  monstrous  monolith  which  moves 
on K  to  crush.  But  there  seems  to  be  just  as  much 
improvisation  in  the  "slave"  world  as  there  is  in 
tin  "free."  I  have  met  some  doctrinaire  Com- 
munists—but never  in  the  bureaucracy  of  a 
Communis!  country.  The  pressures  ebb  and  flow. 
Where  it  all  will  end— to  use  Wolcott  Gibbs'  ex- 
pression in  the  right  place— knows  God! 

THE  SURVIVAL  OF 
TOY  BALLOONS 

TH  E  conditions  of  Christian  survival  un- 
der Communism  are  not  ideal.  What  is 
marvelous  is  thai  the)  exist  at  all.  They  exist 
because  the  ('lunch  has  proved  to  be  indestruct- 
ible—at  least  by  Communism.  But  the  inde- 
structible  institution    is   only    tolerated.    It   has 
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goi  to  prove,  not  merely  that  ii  is  harmless  bul 
thai  ii  is  worthy  to  exist,  [ts  God-given  righl  does 
not  signify  among  the  godless.  It  has  gol  to 
purge  itscll  oJ  iis  historj  in  so  Ear  .is  iis  history 
ranges  it  alongside  exploitation  or  private  profit. 
I  I  he  Marxists  don't  distinguish  them.)  Bul 
abjuration  is  not  enough.  Ii  has  got  to  prove  its 
utility  to  the  new  order,  and  i<>  do  so  weekdays, 
noi  jim  vi\  so  Sundays. 

This  nn. ins  that  m>  long  .is  the  Cold  Wai  lasts 
the  Church  undei  Communism  must  demon- 
strate iis  independence  <>|  those  institutions, 
sacred  and  secular,  whicli  represenl  oi  even  ac- 
cept the  Western  political  position.  This  is  why 
those  seamlessly  international  organizations 
whose  powei  centers  are  in  the  West  have  spei  ial 
difficult)  Rom. in  Catholicism,  fudaism,  and, 
for  ili. 1 1  nit  i  u  i .  Rotary  and  the  Rid  Cross.  This  is 
win  the  adherence ol  the  East  European  churches 
to  the  World  Council  of  Churches— which  was 
cheering  John  Foster  Dulles  a  decade  ago— is 
beset  with  intricacies. 

r>\  identifying  religion  with  capitalism,  Marx- 
ism has  driven  iis  two  enemies  closer  together 
in  the  West  than  the)  were  a  half-centur)  ago 
when  Industrial  democracy  and  the  awakening 
Social  Gospel  wire  beginning  to  drive  a  wedge 
between  the  two.  The  Church  is  guilty  by  asso- 
ciation. And  the  Marxists  point  to  Adenauer 
Germany— not  to  Franco  Spain,  whicli  is  an  old 
story— as  the  full-blown  reality  of  the  associa- 
tion. Bedfellows  make  strange  politics;  the 
Christian  Democratic  government  of  the  German 
Federal  Republic  is  surrounded  by  Na/is  be- 
cause ii  works  within  the  system  of  the  Krupps 
and  has  to  lake  what  it  finds  there. 

The  Church  in  Eastern  Europe  must  not  be 
supposed  to  have  chosen  its  situation.  As  Com- 
munism spread  after  the  war,  the  historical  doc- 
trine of  "withdrawal"  asserted  itself,  with  great 
force  in  Eastern  Christendom:  the  relegation  of 
spiritual  life  to  another  world  and  the  surrender 
ol  this  world's  concerns  to  the  State.  But  this 
Eras tianism— which  had  served  the  old  order  so 
wonderfully  well— was  precisely  what  the  new 
would  not  tolerate.  Like  all  other  institutions, 
whatever  their  pretensions,  the  Church,  what- 
ever its,  would  have  to  serve  the  reconstruction 
of  society.  "If  ye  refuse  and  rebel,"  the  Lord 
God  Jehovah  once  told  the  Church,  "ye  shall  be 
devoured  with  the  sword."  Now  the  Ministry 
ol   Culture  was  saying  it. 

In  this  country  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  in  Christ  is  currently  under  attack 
because  it  maintains  that  the  churches  should 
"study  and  comment   upon   issues,  whether  po- 


litical, economic,  01  social,  which  affeel  human 
relations."  I'he  attack  is  supported  b]  economic 
—and  in  some  areas  military  and  racial— rightists 

who  hold,    in    the  words  ol    |.    Howard    Pew,    lor- 

iiiet  president  ol  the  Sun  Oil  Company,  that 
"the  churches  should  stick  to  ecclesiastical  sub- 
jects." rhe  head  ol  one  ol  the  attacking  groups, 
the  Circuit  Riders,  says  thai  "the  National 
Council  .nu\  its  program  addresses  itself  in  the 
main  to  the  grievances  and  the  animal  appetites 
oi  man.  The  program  goes  undei  the  Fane)  title 
of  'Social  Gospel.'  We  are  E01  a  minister  speak 
ing  out  on  ;ui\  issues  except  the  promotion  of 
Socialism,  Communism,  or  pro-Communist  ac- 
tivities" 

The  issue  then,  here  as  in  Eastern  Europe,  is 
not  in  the  least  between  "fundamentalist"  and 
"modernist"  interpretation  of  Scripture,  as  is 
sometimes  said.    It   is   between    Christians  who 

want  the  Social  Cospel  preached  and  those  who 
want  it  unpreached.  Marxism,  addressing  itsell 
to  "the  grievances  and  the  animal  appetites  of 
man,"  willy-nilly  bolstered  that  very  small  ele- 
ment in  the  East  European  churches  which  main- 
tained that  man  lives  by  bread;  not  by  bread 
alone,  but  by  bread.  After  ten  years  of  Commu- 
nist rule,  this  clement  is  clearly  dominant  in  Easl 
European  Christendom.  The  "quietists"— they 
still  exist,  and  no  doubt  in  a  numerical  majority 
—are  disappearing  from  Church  office. 

If  the  Church  in  Eastern  Europe  can  demon- 
strate that  it  accepts  the  Christian— the  Com- 
munists would  call  it  the  Communist— mission 
in  the  social  order,  there  is  no  insuperable  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  it  will  not  be  allowed  to  have 
its  Christ,  too.  Marxism  does  no!  oppose  toy 
balloons  per  se,  and  second-generation  Com- 
munism does  not  have  to  attack  on  every  front 
at  once.  But  let  the  Church  make  a  move  on 
behalf  of  the  old  order— or  even  hanker  to  out 
loud— and  the  attack  will  be  on  again.  There 
may  be  Westerners  who  want  to  see  just  this 
happen.   It  won't. 

HIROSHIMA     IN     PRAGUE 

WHAT  can  a  Western  Christian  do  to 
strengthen  the  hand  of  the  Church 
within— not  against— the  Communist  society? 
Not  much.  "Only  to  imagine  us  and  our  world— 
as  it  was  and  as  it  is— is  all  we  ask  of  our  Western 
brethren,"  an  Orthodox  Rumanian  said  to  me. 
"And  if  imagination  fails  them,  then  they  must 
love  us  in  our  common  faith  and  not  consign  us 
to  outer  darkness." 

"To  the  people  here  we  Christians  are  capital- 
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ist  stooges"— I  am  translating  very  freely  now 
from  a  Czech  Brethren  pastor— "and  to  the 
people  in  the  West  we  are  Communist  stooges. 
And  we  are  stooges.  We  try  to  understand  what 
Christ  absolutely  requires  of  us  in  our  situation. 
But  beyond  that— well,  if  you  say  we  are  being 
'used,'  we  can  say  Yes  to  that.  We  know  we  were 
sent  here  to  be  used.  We  know  that  we  are  not 
pure." 

I  was  instantly  reminded  of  an  American 
I  had  heard  about  who  was  selling  quantities  of 
forbidden  PX  food  to  Germans,  at  cost,  after 
the  war.  He  wasn't  sure  he  should,  and  he  took 
his  moral  problem  to  Eva  Hermann,  the  German 
Quaker  heroine.  Her  only  response  A\as,  "Oh,  to 
be  able  to  afford  an  American  conscience." 

What  can  a  Western  Christian  do?  Nothing, 
if  a  la  Cold  War,  he  requires  a  political  declara- 
tion as  a  condition  of  religious  association.  His 
brethren  in  the  East  will  not  join  his  anti-Com- 
munist crusade  or  concede  that  the  Christian 
witness  is  adequately  represented  by  American 
foreign  policy.  Western  insistence  upon  a  po- 
litical bill  of  health  can  only  mean  a  complete 
division  of  Christendom  in  the  end.  Those 
Western  churchmen  who  view  the  prospect 
equably  should  remember  that  More  and  Eras- 
mus wanted  reform  and  found  Reformation 
thrust  upon  them. 

The  Western  Christian  may  simplv  cross  to 
the  other  side  of  the  street.  And  that,  in  the 
main,  is  what  he  has  done.  In  1958  the  first 
Christian  Peace  Conference  was  held  in  Prague. 
There  were  four  Westerners  present,  all  German 
Lutherans.  A  year  later  there  was  a  strong  dele- 
gation from  West  Germany  and  a  good  scattering 
from  the  rest  of  Western  Europe— and  two 
Americans,  a  young  Mennonite  and  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee. 

"These  people  are  still  in  the  World  Council," 
says  one  prominent  American,  explaining  his 
absence  from  Prague.  "If  they  really  mean  their 
irenics,  let  them  work  inside  the  Council.  The 
fact  is  that  the  Communists  won't  let  them.  If 
the  Eastern  churches  want  to  have  a  conference, 
they  have  to  have  it  in  the  East,  where  the 
Communists  can  control  it. 

The  agenda  of  last  year's  Prague  Conference 
called  for  a  day  of  world  penitence  and  prayer 
on  the  anniversary  of  Hiroshima.  Some  of  the 
Western  delegates  expressed  concern  lest  such  a 
call,  coming  out  of  Prague,  be  badly  received  in 
the  West  and  especially  in  the  United  States. 
Their  concern  was  ventilated  in  a  general  ses- 
sion and  Professor  Hans  Joachim  Iwand  of  Bonn 


was  named  chairman  of  the  drafting  commission. 
As  the  call  was  adopted— with  two  dissenting 
votes,  of  \\\>t  Germans  who  felt  that  the  guilt  of 
Hiroshima  was  theirs  alone— it  read  as  follows: 

.  .  .  The  atom  bomb  of  Hiroshima  ...  lit 
up  in  a  flash  the  road  of  Christendom.  .  .  . 
All  of  us  share  the  guilt.  .  .  .  We  have  not 
loved  Him  "Whom  God  loved  so  much.  Being 
of  little  faith  we  have  thought  that  weapons 
and  human  power  were  our  help.  .  .  .  The 
bomb  .  .  .  has  become  a  summons.  .  .  . 

When,  therefore,  we  come  together  with 
our  congregation  and  churches  on  the  day 
of  Hiroshima  this  year  to  hold  a  service  of 
penitence  and  prayer,  we  ask  all  of  you.  both 
in  East  and  in  West,  and  all  over  the  world, 
not  to  withhold  your  communion  from  us. 
Let  us  stand  together  before  God  as  His  chil- 
dren  and  make  a  new  beginning  through  His 
forgiveness.  .  .  . 

Thus  the  peace  conference  in  Prague,  "where 
the  Communists  can  control  it."* 

The  Hiroshima  day  of  repentance  and  prayer 
was  very  widely  observed  in  Europe  last  sum- 
mer, East  and  West.  It  was  very  widely  unob- 
served in  America,  and  the  Prague  Conference 
itself  was  very  widelv  ignored  in  the  American 
press,  secular  and  religious.  An  American 
Christian  might  have  noted,  had  he  had  the 
chance,  that  the  conference  message  to  the  heads 
of  state  was  addressed,  in  Khrushchev's  case,  "in 
profound  Christian  responsibilitv,"  and  in 
Eisenhower's,  "in  the  unity  of  our  Christian 
faith." 


CHRISTIANITY 
WITHOUT     CADILLACS 

BLOW  the  winds  hot,  blow  the  winds  cold, 
tiie  rock-bottom  irreconcilability  of  the 
Communist  and  Christian  faiths  remains.  Accom- 
modation on  the  economic  order  is  not  impos- 
sible; Bible  Communism  is  older  than  anti-Bible 
Communism  and  no  less  fanatical,  as  witness  the 
fate  of  Ananias  and  his  wife,  the  first  Christians 
who  tried  to  practice  a  little  capitalism  on  the 
side.  Nor  can  the  two  parties  quarrel  very  bit- 
terly on  the  question  of  violence.  What  stands 
between  them  is  not  practice,  but  belief  as  to 
the  genesis,  nature,  and  destiny  of  man. 

Here  we  have  Christianity's  helplessness  and 

*  The  English-language  translation  of  the  proceed- 
ings in  full  oi  the  two  Prague  conferences,  under  the 
titles.  Task  and  Witness  and  Eligc  Vitam,  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Ecumenical  Council  of  Churches 
in  Czechoslovakia,  Jungmannova  9,  Prague  2. 
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Communism's  do-it-yourself,  Christianity's  de- 
pendence .iiul  Communism's  tumescent  pride  in 
the  unaided  powei  <>l  the  featherless  biped. 
Communism,  says  William  Hordern,  is  hateful 
to  us  because  ii  has  dragged  the  skeleton  from 
the  closei  ol  Western  culture:  the  Christian 
peoples  worship  the  works  ol  theii  hands  .is 
whole-heartedl)  .is  the  Marxists  \n  eminent 
American  scientist  complains  that  "Two  years 
aftei  the  lust  Sputnik,  Western  peoples  and 
institutions  remain  subservient  to  ancient  ele- 
ments ol  deflated  divine  revelation."  The  Com- 
munists have  been  deflating  divine  revelation 
for  forty-tiuo  years,  but  dure  are  Eastern  peoples 
who  still  believe  in  ( k>d. 

Faith  paralyzed  by  faithlessness  seems  to  be 
galvanized  In  opposing  faith.  In  Communist 
Europe  the  Party  militant  and  triumphant  and 
the  Church  stripped  and  humiliated  stand  face 
to  face.  They  are  alone  in  die  arena.  "Every- 
thing else"— il  wasn't  a  Christian  who  said  this. 
but  a  Communist— "is  finished."  I  did  not  meet 
a  Communist  01  a  Christian  who  wasn't  alive  to 
the  fact;  earnestly,  rather  than  joyously,  alive  in 
that  northern  world  whose  hallmark  is  earnest- 
ness an\  way. 

1 1  is  a  long-term  struggle;  both  sides  see  it  that 
w.i\  now.  even  in  the  lT.  S.  S.  R.  But  one  side 
always  saw  it  that  way,  and  there  lies  its  ad- 
vantage.   The  Communists  are  no  less  adept  at 


the  arts  of  attrition  than  the  capitalists.  Bui  the 
battlefield  here  is  crepuscular,  and  you  can't  get 
a  man  with  a  gun.  We  shall  see  il  the  Profane 
Reformation  can  he  informed  1>\  a  Church  which 

his  either  its  faith  or  nothing.  We  shall  see  what 
Christianit)  can  do  without  Cadillacs. 

A  Lutheran  archbishop  in  the-  East  (there  are 
some)  said:  "lake  Marxism,  Christianit)  be- 
lieves in  die  New  Man.  though  we  differ  as  to 
the  manner  of  his  coming  to  he.  Like  the 
Marxist,  too.  the  Christian  lives  lor  the  future 
and  is  willing  to  sacrifice,  so  to  say,  consumer 
goods  lor  producer  goods.  To  say,  as  some  of  our 
Western  friends  say,  'II  I  had  nothing,  I'd  live 
for  the  future,  too,'  is  one  way  to  say  it.  Rut 
another  way  to  sa)  it  is  that  people  who  live  for 
the  future  have  something  to  live  lor." 

Before  I  left  Eastern  Europe,  I  asked  an  elder, 
and  a  very  old  elder,  what  the  Church  in  the 
West  can  contribute  to  our  time. 

"I  do  not  know  the  West,"  he  said,  "but  I  know 
that  there,  as  here,  all  Christians  sing  the  hymn, 
'In  Christ  There  Is  No  East  or  West.'  So  I  shall 
simply  say  what  I  think  the  Church,  West  and 
East,  can  contribute.  If  the  trouble  of  the  world 
is  too  deep  and  too  desperate  for  self-interested 
negotiation,  then  there  is  something  left  which 
neither  capitalism  nor  Communism  offers,  but 
only  the  Church:  brotherhood.  But  the  Church 
must  learn  before  it  can  teach." 


HANS  MAGNUS  ENZENSBERGER 
FOR    A    SENIOR    COLLEGE    TEXTBOOK 

don't  read  odes,  boy,  timetables 

Are  more  exact.    Unroll  the  sea-charts 

Before  it  is  too  late.    Be  on  your  guard.   Don't  sing. 

The  day  will  come  when  they  paste  upon  the  door 

New  blacklists  and  brand  their  mark  on  those  who  answer  no. 

Learn  to  pass  unrecognized,  to  change  quarters, 

Identity  and  face:  you'll  need  to  more  than  I  did. 

Become  adept  at  minor  treason. 

The  sordid  daily  escape.    The  encyclicals 

Will  do  to  make  a  fire,  manifestoes 

To  wrap  up  butter  and  salt 

For  the  defenseless.    Anger  and  endurance 

Are  necessary  to  blow  into  the  lungs  of  power 

The  deadly  powder,  ground  fine 

By  such  as  you  who  have  learnt  much 

And  are  fastidious  in  their  ways. 

Translated  by  Eva  Hesse 


Harper's  Magazine,  August  1960 


The   second    of   two   articles    on    World's    Fairs    by 

GEORGE    R.    LEIGHTON 


THE  YEAR  ST.  LOUIS 
ENCHANTED  THE  WORLD 


Almost  sixty  years  ago  "the  u or st- governed  city 

in  the  land"  lobbied  the  world  into  building 

a  dream  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi. 

Henry  Adams  called  it  a  "marvelous  phantasm." 

Probably  no  city  has  ever  thrown  such  a 

spectacular  party  and  had  less  of  a  hangover. 

AS  H  I  S  Pullman  rolled  westward  in  Janu- 
ary 1890,  Missouri's  Governor  David  R. 
Francis  smoldered  widi  wrath.  At  the  head  ol  a 
delegation  lie  had  gone  to  Washington  to  urge 
upon  the  Senate  Committee  on  World's  Fairs  the 
claims  ol  St.  Louis  to  be  the  site  of  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition.  And  he  had  been  beaten. 

A  sinister  cabal,  in  which  Senator  Thomas 
Piatt  of  New  York  collaborated  with  a  bunch 
ol  blowhards  from  Illinois,  had  awarded  the 
pri/e  to  Chicago.  Now  it  was  announced  that 
the  greatest  world's  lair  ever  would  he  displayed 
on  the  shore  of  Fake  Michigan  in  i lie  summer 
of  189'i.  The  whole  thing,  to  Francis,  was  in- 
tolerable. St.  Louis  had  had  its  lace  rubbed  in 
the  mud.  By  God,  something  would  be  done 
about  this. 

He  had  to  wail  Fourteen  years  bul  in  the  end 
he  had  his  way:  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Universal 
Exposition  held  in  St.  Louis  in  190  1.  Francis 
wanted  to  drown  the  memory  ol  Chicago  '93.  He 
desperately  wanted  St.  Louis  to  be  the  biggesi 
and  best,  the  greatest  and  grandest.  In  some 
respects  the  reality  surpassed   his  dream. 

Francis  was  a  hustler.  Coming  from  a  small 
Kentucky  town,  he  had  started  lile  in  St.  Louis  as 
a  shipping  clerk.  He  goi  into  the  grain  commis- 
sion  business,   made  money,   and    then   married 


some  more.  He  was  in  turn  Mayor,  Governor, 
and  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  (Later  he  was 
Ambassador  to  Russia  during  the  1917  Revolu- 
tion.)  He  relished  after-dinner  speeches  and 
orating.  When  the  group  picture  was  taken,  he 
liked  to  be  in  the  middle.  He  wore  a  stand-up 
collar,  liked  high-class  bourbon,  and  chewed  hard 
on  a  cigar.  Some  people  didn't  care  lor  all  this 
and  said  that  Franc  is  was  nothing  but  a  Rig  I  Am. 
They  didn't  know  that  late  had  reserved  Francis 
for  the  privilege  of  being  the  successful  boss  of 
a  world's  lair. 

Such  a  boss  must  be  a  man  ol  boundless 
confidence  and  brass,  who  can  command  and 
cajole.  He  must  also  appreciate  the  dreams  of 
childhood.  For  an  international  exposition  is  the 
only  place  on  earth  where,  lor  a  briel  season, 
these  dreams  are  realized.  There  may  be  turmoil, 
throat-cutting,  and  politicking  behind  the  scenes, 
bul  outwardly  it  is  a  different  matter.  The 
golden  palaces,  the  magnificent  distances,  the 
c  loud-c  apped  towers,  the  martial  music .  the  pomp 
.  .  .  all  the  things  thai  arc  impossible  in  the 
everyday  lile  ol  mankind  arc  realized  lor  a  brief 
summer.  Right  in  the  middle  ol  David  Francis 
was  this  dream.  He  made  other  people  see  it  and 
willingly  toil  through  days  and  nights  to  make  it 
come   to   pass. 

Scarcely  had  preparations  lor  the  lair  got 
mulei  w.i\  when  a  journalistic  bomb  startled 
the  country.  "St.  Lotus,  the  fourth  city  in  the 
country,  is  making  two  announcements  to  the 
world."  declared  McClure's  Magazine  lor  Octo- 
ber 1902.  "One,  that  it  is  the  worst-governed  city 
in  the  land:  the  other,  that  it  wishes  all  men  to 
come  there  lor  the  world's  fair  and  see  it." 

Through    pure    chance    Lincoln    Steffens,    the 
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muckraking  editor  ol  McClure's,  had  come  to 
St.  Louis,  looking  foi  .1  story.  He  Found  it  in  the 
city's  corruption.  St.  Louis  had  once  had  a 
ha  ugh  t)  civic  pride,  .is  the  Athens  ol  the  West 
and  the  nans  Mississippi  metropolis.  Those  days 
were  n<>  more.  I  he  Civil  War  had  crippled  the 
( ity's  trade  and  allowed  Chicago  ti>  be< ome  what 
St.  Louis  had  hoped  to  ln\  the  rail  (inter  of 
the  world. 

Foi  .1  generation  desperate  efforts  were  made 
"to  catch  up  with  Chicago,"  but  in  the  nineties 
St.  Louis  gave  it  up,  let  politics  go  to  hell,  and 
settled  down  to  make  money.  In  the  decade 
between  1890  and  1900  St.  Louis  produced  sixty 
millionaires  and  saw  its  public  services  go  to  ruin. 
The  <ii\  watei  was  undrinkable;  the  city  streets 
were  strewn  with  (raters  where  paving  scandals 
had  done  their  worst;  the  cit\  hospital  was  an 
unfinished  scarecrow,  a  monument   to  thievery. 

The  central  figure  in  this  landscape  was  the 
Democratic  party  boss,  "Colonel"  Edward  Butler. 
With  his  $1,200  diamond  stickpin  and  his  derby 
hat,  worn  indoors  and  out,  Butler  was  in  the 
(lassie  tradition  ol  the  Irish  immigrant  who  rose 
to  wealth  and  then  grew  careless.  |nst  at  the  turn 
ol  the  centurj  he  permitted  the  election  ol  one 
Joseph  Folk  as  Circuit  Attorney. 

Folk  was  by  temperament  a  prosecutor  and  was 
disinclined  to  be  scared.  'When 
the  first  chance  came,  to  the 
astonishment  of  Butler,  Folk 
struck.  Subpoenas  to  appear  lie- 
fore  the  grand  jury  were  shoveled 
out.  By  a  combination  of  threats, 
bluff,  and  brass.  Folk  got  confes- 
sions right  and  left.  St.  Louis 
capitalists  and  politicians  were 
terrified.  Some  fled  the  country 
and  staved  away  for  years.  Some 
came  hack,  threw  themselves  on 
Folk's  mercy  and  turned  state's 
evidence. 

St.  Louis  simmered  in  excite- 
ment. In  the  west  end  the  greatest 
world's  fair  in  history  was  being 
put  together.  Downtown  not  a 
da)  passed  without  a  fresh  sensa- 
tion from  the  Circuit  Attorney's 
office.  Colonel  Butler,  to  be  sure, 
remained  serene.  Twice  convicted 
of  bribery,  the  higher  courts  re- 
versed  the  convictions. 

The  circulation  of  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  soared.  (On  the 
afternoon  of  November  5,  1902, 
a    single    Post-Dispatch    newsboy 


"Fit  e  miles 
Forest  Park. 


sold  1,006  copies  ol  the  paper.)  Through  Folk's 
efforts,  St.  Louis  was  being  purged  ol  its  sin-,. 
Through  the  efforts  ol  David  R.  Francis,  the 
Lou  is  i. 1 1 1.1  Purchase  Exposition  was  getting  ready. 

DRAGNET     FOR     DOLLARS 

AW  O  R  L  D  '  S  fair  costs  a  lot  ol  money  and 
how  to  get  the  money  is  a  problem,  but 
Francis  and  his  friends  had  a  plan: 

First,  $5  million  (the  big  dollars  of  sixty  years 
ago)  would  be  raised  by  subscript  ion.  This  would 
be  the  capital  of  the  exposition  corporation. 
It   was  raised. 

Next,  the  city  would  vote  a  bond  issue  for  the 
fair  ol  S.">  million  more.  This  would  require  both 
a  stale-wide  and  municipal  referendum.  '  olonel 
Butler  was  favorable  and  the  measure  went 
through.  Was  Butler  paid  for  ii?  History  is 
silent,  but,  in  general,  Francis  never  seems  to 
have  had  much  difficulty  in  recognizing  a 
Gordian  knot  when  he  saw  one. 

Finally,  the  hackers  would  go  to  Congress  and 
ask  for  a  federal  appropriation  of  $5  million 
more.  This  was  done.  Now,  despite  the  fac  t  that, 
as  I  pointed  out  last  mouth,  the  French  and 
Americans  surpass  all  others  in  the  management 
of  world's  fairs,  the  United  States  government  has 

west  of  the  Mississippi  teas  an  immense  tract  railed 
.  .  ."  (Photographs,  the  Missouri  Historical  Society) 
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always  been  skeptical  and  niggardly  about  them. 
Even  Franklin  Roosevelt  vetoed  a  $5  million 
appropriation  for  the  New  York  World's  Fair  of 
1939  and  limited  the  federal  contribution  to  $3 
million.   The  one  exception  was  St.  Louis  1904. 

Congressman  Burkett  of  Nebraska  railed  at  the 
House  in  a  frenzy:  "They  [the  St.  Louisa ns]  have 
taken  nation  after  nation,  and  state  alter  state, 
by  the  very  throat  as  it  were,  and  dragged  them 
into  the  proposition  from  the  beginning.  No 
such  gigantic  scheme  of  promotion  has  ever  been 
undertaken.  They  have  been  lobbying  the  -world 
in  the  interest  of  this  exposition." 

Useless  complaint.  First,  St.  Louis  got  the 
five-million  appropriation.  (When  Francis  came 
home  afterward,  a  civic  parade  went  down  to  the 
Union  Station  to  greet  him.)  Then  Francis  kept 
on  coming  back  and  back  for  more  money,  ft 
seemed  as  though  the  federal  government  in  all 
its  branches  was  putty  in  the  hands  of  the  St. 
Louis  lobby.  In  all,  the  United  States  govern- 
ment put  out  SI  1,179.000,  an  astronomical  figure 
that  stood   unchallenged  until   Brussels    1958. 

Having  determined  to  surpass  every  precedent, 
the  St.  Louis  promoters  took  on  the  states.  For 
a  state  to  erect  a  pavilion  at  a  world's  fair  means 
that  the  legislature  must  appropriate  the  money. 
The  St.  Louisans  canvassed  the  Union  for  two 
years.  Half  of  Francis'  time  was  spent  on  the 
road,  exhorting.  There  wasn't  a  convention  of 
any  kind  that  didn't  have  a  Louisiana  Purchase 
promoter  trying  to  get  on  the  program. 

The  instant  that  the  Presidential  proclamation 
(following  the  federal  appropriation)  was  issued, 
declaring  that  "in  the  name  of  the  Government 
and  of  the  People  of  the  United  States.  I  do 
hereby  invite  all  the  Nations  of  the  Earth  to 
take  part  in  the  Commemoration  of  the  Purchase 
of  the  Louisiana  Territory."  the  foreign  gong 
sounded.  St.  Louis  agents  were  on  their  way  to 
lobby  the  world.  Not  only  foreign  governments, 
but  foreign  manufacturers  had  to  be  persuaded  to 
exhibit.  Museum  directors  had  to  be  soft-soaped. 
Bands  had  to  be  hired.  Foreign  celebrities  had 
to  be  invited  to  St.  Louis  and  oof  there,  by  hook 
or  crook.  (Tin  Kaiser's  brother,  Prince  Henry  of 
Prussia,   provoked  a   sensation    in   St.    Louis   be- 


George  R.  Leigh/on  explored  ninny  fascinat- 
ing books,  characters,  and  byways  to  reconstruct 
the  stor)  of  the  St.  Louis  exposition,  which  uill  l>e 
part  of  his  forthcoming  history  of  world's  fairs. 
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Leighton  is  now  consultant  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Comm  ission. 


cause   he   smoked    cigarettes    instead    ol    cig 

Agents  were  busy  in  Johannesburg.  Auckland. 
Ottawa.  Colombo.  Peking,  and  Buenos  Aires. 
(Thev  didn't  have  to  work  very  hard  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  or  Tokvo  because,  as  usual,  the  Japanese 
and  the  Brazilians  were  among  the  first  to  sign 
up.)  Adolphus  Busch.  the  boss  of  Anheust  r- 
Busch.  lobbied  Germany  with  great  success. 
Florence  Hayward,  a  spinster  in  pince-nez  who 
esteemed  herself  as  the  Queen  of  the  Muses  in 
St.  Louis,  went  to  London  and  lobbied  Queen 
Alexandra.  Francis  went  to  Europe  and  inside 
of  nineteen  days  met  and  high-pressured  King 
Edward  YI1.  the  French  President,  the  Kaiser, 
and  Leopold  of  Belgium.  When  he  sailed  for 
home  the  Post-Dispatch  ran  a  cartoon  of  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  frantically  waving  her  torch 
and   shrieking:    "He's   coming!" 

William  Marion  Reedv.  the  publisher  of  the 
weekly  Mirror,  was  hard  to  satisfy.  "In  after 
years."  he  said  in  1902.  "we  shall  cee  organizations 
of  citizens  placing  a  memorial  tablet  on  the  spot 
where  David  R.  Francis  was  not  photographed." 
The  Post-Dispatch  rolled  in  catnip.  They  took 
up  collections  to  buy  silver  loving  cups  for  both 
Francis  and  Circuit  Attorney  Folk.  On  weekdays 
the  paper  recited  the  horrors  that  Folk  uncovered. 
On  Sundays  they  enthusiastically  totted  up  the 
progress  on  the  fair.  The  first  report  of  Folk's 
Grand  jury  had  been  "almost  too  appalling  for 
belief."  Furthermore,  what's  the  city  going  to  do 
about  the  water  supply?  Are  world's  fair  visitors 
to  drink  Mississippi  mud?  What  about  the 
paving?   What  about  new  hotels? 

WHAT     DAZZLED     HENRY     ADAMS 

OX  T  H  E  edge  of  the  city,  five  miles  west 
of  the  Mississippi,  was  an  immense  tract 
called  Forest  Park.  The  undeveloped  portion  of 
it  was  taken  over  as  an  exposition  ground.  To 
it  was  added  leased  land  until  the  promoters  had 
at  their  disposal  some  1.260  acres,  more  than  any 
international  exposition  before  or  since  has  had. 
The  determination  to  rival  and  surpass 
Chicago  '93  was  apparent  from  the  start.  At 
Chicago,  for  the  first  time  in  world's  fair  history. 
water  had  been  made  a  part  of  the  design.  There 
the  great  basin  of  the  Court  of  Honor  had  been 
much  admired.  At  St.  Louis  the  problem  was 
how  to  take  over  the  idea  of  a  central  lagoon  and 
go  il  one  better.  The  lav  of  the  land  provided 
the  inspiration.  At  one  point  the  level  ground 
rose  abrupt  1\  in  a  wide  semicircular  hump.  This 
hump  was  used  as  the  focal  point,  and  from  its 
crest  a  series  of  cascades  was  made  to  descend,  in 
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sculptured  basins,  to  the  lagoon. 
When,  .ii  twilight,  the  <  on<  ealed 
lights  of  the  i  as<  ades  <  ame  on,  the 
effe<  i  was  enchanting. 

On  top  of  the  crest  was  .i  colossal 
colonnade  which  Eramed  allegori- 
cal figures  in  heroi<  si/e  repre- 
senting the  fourteen  states  and 
ten  itoi  ies  <  arved  out  ol  the 
I  .ouisiana  Pun  hase.  Hie  <  olon- 
nade  was  broken  at  mid-point,  on 
the  i  rest,  l>\  an  immense  circular 
auditorium.  On  the  dome  of  this 
rotunda  was  placed  .is  an  Olym- 
pic (..lines  gestui e  I  velyn  Long- 
man's statue  ol  the  victorious 
athlete.  (  This  sculpture  has  been 
imitated,  in  miniature,  1>\  the 
manufacturers  of  athletic  trophies 
down  t<>  iliis  da\ .) 

From  the  (had  center  of  the 
auditorium  radii  were  drawn  as 
Street  lines  so  that,  il  you  stood  at 
the  top  of  the  cascades,  von  saw 
beneath  you  a  series  of  broad 
avenues,  spread  out  like  an  enor- 
mous fan.  The  central  ratlins 
bisected  the  main  lagoon.  This 
lagoon,  through  connecting  canals, 
blocked     in     the    main     portion     of     the     fair. 

Facing  these  avenues  and  waterways  were 
twelve  huge  structures,  the  principal  "palaces," 
bedecked  with  four-horse  chariots  and  Corinthian 
columns.  To  the  south  of  this  layout  was  a  sort 
ol  plateau  about  which  were  scattered  forty-five 
pavilions  erected  by  American  states  and  cities. 
(The  ambitions  of  the  State  of  Iowa— "richest 
farm  land  in  the  world,  highest  standard  of 
literacy  in  the  Union"— resulted  in  a  structure  so 
splendid  that  visitors  from  the  Tall  Corn  were 
insufferable  in  their  pride.)  To  the  west  were 
thirty-one  pavilions  put  up  by  foreign  nations, 
including  the  elaborate  French  reproduction  of 
the  Grand  Trianon  and  the  German  copy  of  the 
palace  at  Charlottenburg.  To  the  north  was  a 
broad  brick  boulevard— "The  Pike"— faced  on 
either  side  by  the  amusement  concessions.  (A 
place  was  set  apart  for  Little  Egypt,  but  it  turned 
out  that  Jim  Key,  the  educated  horse,  outdrew 
her  in  gate  receipts,  ten  to  one.)  Elsewhere 
within  the  enormous  acreage  were  the  stadium 
—for  the  Olympic  Games  of  1904— and  scores 
of  other  structures.  The  whole  was  imposingly 
landscaped,  tied  together  with  an  intramural 
railway,  and  "adorned"  with  more  than  a  thou- 
sand pieces  of  sculpture. 


flat  land  of  Forest  Park  rose  the  Tyrolean  Alps, 
was  first-class  and  the  bands   were  wonderful." 

Even  that  know-all,  Henry  Adams,  so  absorbed 
in  Chartres,  the  Virgin,  and  the  Dynamo,  was 
dazzled  at  St.  Louis.  He  had  been  supercilious 
about  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1867;  he  had 
softened  up  a  little  at  Chicago  in  1893  and  at 
the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900.  St.  Louis  swept  him 
off  his  I  eel.  "The  world  had  never  seen  so 
marvelous  a  phantasm,"  he  wrote;  "by  night 
Arabia's  crimson  sands  had  never  returned  a  glow 
half  so  astonishing,  as  one  wandered  among  long 
lines  of  white  palaces,  exquisitely  lighted  by 
thousands  on  thousands  of  electric  candles,  soft, 
rich,  shadowy,  palpable  in  their  sensuous  depths." 

When  it  came  to  getting  their  money's  worth, 
Francis  and  his  associates  were  ruthless.  The 
architect  Cass  Gilbert  (later  he  designed  the 
Woolworth  Tower  in  New  York)  became  dis- 
satisfied and  threatened  to  sue;  he  was  told  to 
go  ahead  and  sue.  He  didn't;  he  settled.  When 
the  director  of  sculpture  became  hoity-toity  he 
was  fired  out  of  hand  and  Karl  Bitter  was  sent 
for.  Bitter  was  an  old  hand  at  world's  fairs  and 
knew  exactly  what  to  do.  (His  equestrian 
"Standard  Bearers"  at  the  Pan-American  Exposi- 
tion in  1901  had  been  declared  "the  finest  pieces 
of  exposition  sculpture  ever  executed.")  Bitter 
was  told  to  go  the  limit  but  make  tfie  money  last. 
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'Open,  ye  gates."  cried  Francis  to  the  multitude  on  Opening  Day 


He  did.  At  Weehawken,  New  Jersey,  near  the 
New  York  Citv  Forty-second  Street  Ferry,  Bitter 
hired  an  Erie  Railroad  roundhouse.  The  sculp- 
tors were  directed  to  deliver  their  scale  models 
al  the  roundhouse,  where  skilled  workmen,  under 
Bitter's  supervision,  blew  them  up  in  staff 
(reinforced  plaster  ol  Paris)  to  life  or  colossal  size. 
Trains  of  ftatcars  bore  the  huge  plaster  shapes 
across  the  country  to  St.  Louis,  rousing  wonder 
and  amazement  at  every  railroad  crossing. 

There  was  no  architectural  crisis  al  St.  Louis. 
\t  Chicago  in  '93  the  "new  architecture"  of  Louis 
Sullivan  had  been  strangled  to  make  a  classic 
holiday.  The  Chicago  style,  which  set  the  mode 
lor  world's  lairs  until  the  Puis  Exposition  of 
1!)25,  was  accepted  readily.  Chicago  '93  had 
colonnades;  St.  Louis  would  have  more  and  better 
colonnades.    It  was  as  simple  as  that. 

Yes.  bigger  and  better;  greater  and  grander: 
but  when  you  looked  at  those  1,260  acres,  make 
the  money  last!  The  nurserymen  and  the  gar- 
deners hewed  to  the  line.  For  full-grown  trees  the 
>i her  maple  alone  was  used.  For  flowers,  it  was 
decided  that  geraniums  and  scarlet  sage  would 
last  longest.  Exotics  would  be  confined  to  the 
hortic  ultural  building. 

Yet,  stay!  There  must  be  some  horticultural 
feature  of  a  sort  never  seen  before.  This  was  t lie 
lloral  clock.    The  dial  ol   the  clock,   112  led   in 


diameter,  was  a  mosaic  of  bedded 
plants.  The  mechanical  clock- 
works were  concealed  in  a  sub- 
terranean vault  and  "the  tones  of 
its  striking  bell,  which  weighed 
7,000  pounds,  penetrated  melodi- 
ously for  miles." 

To  counteract  dilatory  tactics 
of  exhibitors,  the  St.  Louis  pro- 
moters arranged  with  the  jury  of 
awards  to  grant  an  exhibitor  an 
initial  credit  of  10  per  cent  if  the 
exhibit  was  dressed  and  in  place 
on  opening  day.  They  signed  up 
428  conventions  and  congresses. 
Thev  wanted  three  attractions 
above  all:  the  1904  Olympic 
Games  and  both  the  Presidential 
nominating  conventions.  They 
got  the  Games  and  the  Democrats, 
but  Chicago  outbid  them  for  the 
Republicans.  The  best  St.  Louis 
could  do  was  to  arrange  for 
special  trains  to  bring  on  the  Re- 
publican delegates  when  the  Chi- 
cago conclave  was  over. 

Presently  it  became  clear  to  the 
promoters  that  1,260  acres  couldn't  possibly  be 
reach  by  1903,  the  centenary  of  the  Louisiana 
Purchase.  Their  lobbying  skill  did  not  desert 
them.  Through  some  sleight  of  hand  Secretary  ol 
State  Hay  was  induced  to  tell  Congress  that  more 
time  would  be  needed  in  order  to  allow  foreign 
nations  to  expand  their  plans.  Francis  "re- 
luctantly'' endorsed  the  proposal,  saying  that  "we 
are  in  continuous  receipt  of  expressions  from 
remote  countries  manifesting  desires  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Exposition  if  more  time  could  be 
had  for  preparation!" 

Mr.  Reedy  of  the  Mirror  was  not  deceived. 
The  trouble  was  Franc  is  and  "his  ambition  to  be 
the  whole  thing.  He  is  a  wonderful  worker,  but 
no  man  living  can  do  as  many  things  as  he  tries 
to  do  all  at  once." 


WHY      TEDDY      HAD      TO 
SHAVE      HIMSELF 

TO  FRANCIS  the  year's  delay  was  a 
double  break.  Opening  day  was  fixed  by 
agreement  with  the  government  for  April  30, 
1904.  Dedication  Day  could  be  a  year  earlier. 
With  American  world's  fairs  Dedication  Day  is  a 
crucial  time.  Its  purpose  is  to  demonstrate  that 
the  plans  and  publicity  are  not  hot  air.  At  Chi- 
cago,  on  Dedication  Day,  the  managers  had  to  b 
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content  with  Vice  Presidenl  Mmion  as  the 
|)iiiK  i[>.il  guest.  Francis  had  Presidenl  rheodore 
Roosevell  and  Former  Presidenl  Cleveland,  llu- 
greal  plans  were  elaborately  detailed.  Bui  there 
\\ .in  trouble  jusi  the  same. 

For  the  dedication  procession  there  were  to  be 
12,000  iioops  -4,000  Erom  the  \nm  and  the  test 
From  National  Guard  regiments.  New  N  •  >i  k 
Cavalry  Squadron  \  (whose  membership  repre- 
sented no  less  than  MO  million)  brought  its 
blooded  mounts  in  .1  s|K'(i.il  train  ol  horse  cars. 
Twenty-six  Foreign  representatives  were  at  the 
Planters  Hotel  with  Sr.  Manuel  Aspiroz,  Mexican 
Ministei  and  dean  ol  the  diplomatic  corps,  get- 
ting first  choice  ol  accommodations.  By  the  train- 
load  1  he  \  isiioi s  poured  in. 

I  Inn  the  1  itv  came  apari  at  the  seams.  Gover- 
noi  Odell  ol  New  York  had  been  given  $50,000  by 
his  legislature  to  make  sure  that  the  Empire  Sine 
did  things  in  style.  But  there  was  no  one  at  the 
Union  Station  to  meet  him.  Presidenl  Roosevelt's 
valet,  Delaney,  got  lost  and  the  Chiel  Executive 
had  to  shave  himself.  The  wife  of  Governor 
Pcaboch  was  charged  $15  1>\  a  cab  driver  to  take 
hei  to  the  exposition  grounds.  (The  Colorado 
papers  didn't  let  Francis  forget  it,  either.) 

But  the  most  dazed  man  in  St.  Louis  was  the 
new  French  Ambassador,  Jules  fusserand.  Former 
Senator  Thurston  of  Nebraska  delivered  M.  Jus- 
serand's  invitation  in  person.  When  asked 
whether  the  address  should  be  delivered  in 
French  or  English,  Thurston  replied:  "It  doesn't 
matter.  The  hall  where  you  will  speak  is  of  such 
dimensions  that,  whatever  the  power  of  your 
voice,  you  will  not  be  heard."  Why,  then,  asked 
the  Ambassador,  speak  at  all?  "You  are  a  new- 
comer," said  Thurston  cheerfully,  "but  you  will 
not  be-  long  in  observing  that  we  Americans  love 
to  be  in  a  place  where  speeches  are  being  made." 

At  the  fairground  a  crowd  of  some  50,000  had 
jammed  themselves  into  the  gigantic  void  of  the 
roofed-over  but  still  unfinished  Palace  ol  Varied 
Industries.  In  stupefaction  Mr.  fusserand  gazed 
out  over  the  sea  ol  laces.  Later  on,  when  his 
equilibrium  had  been  restored,  he  told  about  it: 

Mr.  Francis  called  the  assembly  to  order.  He 
had  been  given  a  beautiful  gavel  for  the  occa- 
sion; he  used  it  with  such  a  masterly  hand  that 
he  broke  at  one  stroke  the  gavel  and  the  desk. 
Cardinal  Gibbons  arose  to  pronounce  the  in- 
vocation. No  one  heard  a  word  ol  his  prayer. 
Then  came  the  turn  of  President  Roosevelt. 
His  stentorian  voice  was  ol  no  avail.  He  asked 
that  the  ruins  of  the  desk  be  removed  and 
leaped  upon  the  table  that  replaced  it.  Thun- 
derous applause  greeted   this  feat  ol   agility. 


From  that  place  of  vantage  he  renewed  his 
efforts,  but   in  vain.    After  him  spoke  former 

Presidenl  Cleveland,  lustih  cheered  l>\  an 
assembly  in  which  the  Democratic  element 
predominated.  He  did  not  jump  on  the  table, 
but  lead  low  and  epiickh.  as  il  to  himself,  a 
long  pa  pel  prepared  lot  the  occasion.  As  he 
resumed  his  seat,  the  Former  President  tinned 
to  me  and  said:  "When  your  linn  comes,  don'l 
make  a  lool  of  yourself.  Don't  strain  youi 
voi<  e." 


S  O  C  I  A  T.     SMASH     HIT 

C\  M  E  the  Day,  the  thirtieth  ol  April  1904. 
The  Governor  proclaimed  a  holiday  and 
so  did  the  Mayor.  Downtown  St.  Louis  was  a  silent 
and  deserted  place.  In  Washington  the  President 
was  to  touch  the  key  that  would  stall  the  ma- 
chines of  the  lair.  At  12:15  on  the  clot  Francis 
looked  out  over  the  crowd  that  jammed  the  pla/a 
and  signaled  the  telegraph  operator  to  inform 
the  White  I  louse  that  the  exposition  awaited  the 

1  xecutive's  pleasure.  A  second  later  the  response 
came.  "Open,  ye  gates,"  cried  Francis.  "Swing 
wide.  \e  portals.  Enter  herein,  ye  sons  of  men. 
Learn  the  lessons  here  taught  and  gather  inspira- 
tion lot  still  greater  accomplishment." 

Well,   that   was  the  way  he   felt. 

\n  the  Hags  Muttered  up  to  the  peaks  of  the 
stalls  and  the  foam  leaped  from  the  cascades,  a 
Missouri  farm  grandmother  stared  in  wonder. 

Out  of  literally  mile  after  mile  of  exhibits,  the 
"expert  working  citizenship"  could  pick  out 
almost   any   sort    of  activity   anil    he    "advised." 
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"It  is  the  Lord's  doing,"  she  said,  "and  is 
marvelous  in  our  eyes." 

The  fair  had  many  curious  effects  on  the  social 
life  of  St.  Lotus.  Some,  but  far  from  all,  of  the 
St.  Louis  upper  crust  had  looked  down  their 
noses  at  the  fair  as  mere  vulgar  show  and  noise. 
They  either  closed  their  mansions  or  rented  them 
to  foreign  commissioners  for  the  summer  and 
went  off  to  Bar  Harbor  and  other  resorts.  They, 
and  especially  their  daughters,  rued  the  day 
forever  after. 

In  order  to  get  the  appropriation  through 
Congress,  Francis  had  been  forced  by  the  anti- 
leg-show  sentiment  to  agree  to  Sunday  closing  of 
the  fair.  But  the  foreign  pavilions  occupied  an 
extraterritorial  status  and  the  weekend  parties 
there  were  something.  Many  big  foreign  govern- 
ments sent  over  handsome  parade  troops  and 
gold-laced  young  elegants  in  battalions.  The 
"young  Hohenlohe  princes  came  from  Germany. 
The  French  foreign  office  shipped  a  select  crowd 
of  eligibles.  There  were  British  guardsmen  on 
every  hand.  A  St.  Louis  lady  recalls  with  a  sigh: 
"Those  Sunday  parties!  I  rode  a  Streets  of  Cairo 
camel  through  the  Fine  Arts  palace  one  Sunday 
night  when  things  really  got  gay." 

Good-looking  St.  Louis  girls  were  rushed  off 
their  feet.  At  one  reception  in  the  German 
pavilion  1,600  bottles  of  champagne  were  drunk. 
The  receptions  given  by  the  Chinese  Commis- 
sioner were  fabulous  in  their  splendor.  A  fortune 
was  spent  on  the  parties  given  by  the  French  and 
the  Mexicans.  While  the  absent  upper  crust  were 
consuming  their  sour  grapes  alar,  plutocrats  from 
other  cities  made  a  beeline  for  St.  Louis.  House- 
boats with  striped  awnings,  teakwood  decks,  and 
mahogany  rails  showed  up  on  the  St.  Louis  water- 
front. And  on  a  single  day  twenty  private  cars 
were  shunted  into  the  Wabash  exposition  vards. 
These  were  not  the  only  social  developments. 
For  the  first  time  in  St.  Louis  history  the  female 
gate  crasher  appeared.  The  Board  of  Lady  Man- 
agers gave  a  luncheon  for  the  delegates  of  the 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.  (The  ladies  had 
endorsed  a  startling  pure-food  exhibit  in  which 
the  horrors  of  aniline  dve  and  benzoate  of  soda 
were  displayed.)  Several  hundred  invitations 
were  issued;  2,700  females  stormed  in. 

There  was  the  incident  in  the  Dahomey  Vil- 
lage. A  warrior  beat  up  one  of  the  Chief's  wives. 
The  unfortunate  woman  was  rushed  off  to  a 
St.  Louis  hospital  while  the  management  held  its 
breath  lest  there  be  a  Gulf  of  Guinea  uprising. 
There  wasn't.  "If  he  had  touched  me,  it  would 
have  been  a  different  matter."  was  the  interpre- 
ter's translation  of  the  Chief's  comment. 


Then  there  was  Alice  Roosevelt,  the  social 
smash  of  the  lair.  The  Post-Dispatch  thought  it 
avis  just  fine  that  the  President's  daughter  should 
be  there  and  have  a  good  time,  but  it  wa--  awful 
the  way  she  was  pushed  and  shoved.  The  police 
estimated  that  5,000  persons  jammed  into  the 
Union  Station  to  see  Miss  Roosevelt  get  off  the 
train.  Wherever  she  went,  there  was  a  crowd  at 
her  heels.  Press  photographers  by  the  dozen 
dogged  her  steps.  Side-show  barkers  on  "The 
Pike"  crammed  their  attractions  by  shouting  that 
their  shows  were  being  given  in  her  honor. 

"Will  we  duplicate  the  shouting  mobs  of 
ancient  Rome."  cried  the  Post-Dispatch,  "who  ran 
at  the  chariot  wheels  of  emperors  and  nobles?" 

Finally  there  was  another  crisis.  This  roused 
the  fascination  of  the  anthropologists  and  gave 
the  management  the  creeps.  The  federal  govern- 
ment had  spent  a  great  deal  of  monev  on  the 
17  at  re  Philippine  exhibit  as  a  sort  of  counter- 
irritant  to  the  Spanish  War  anti-imperialist  crowd 
who  were  still  vocal.  All  of  the  races  in  the 
archipelago,  from  the  primitives  to  the  civilized, 
were  represented.  (The  pure-minded  critics  raised 
Cain  over  the  Igorotes  who  wore  only  breech 
clouts,  but  on  this  point  President  Francis  and 
President  Roosevelt  were  adamant.  Nobody  was 
going  to  put  pants  on  the  Igorotes.) 

The  star  attraction  of  the  Philippine  show  was 
the  Constabulary.  Several  hundred  picked  voung 
men.  dressed  in  smartly  cut  uniforms  and  drilled 
to  a  razor  edge,  were  like  a  magnet  for  the  crowds. 
Somehow  these  constables  had  heard  about  call- 
ing cards  :\nd  many  had  cards  as  big  as  govern- 
ment postals,  with  their  names  and  exposition 
addresses  printed  thereon.  These  cards  they 
handed  out  to  the  girls  anions:  the  visitors  Avho 
caught  their  eve.  Presently  white  and  brown 
couples  were  eating  in  exposition  restaurants 
and  riding  the  roller  coaster  together.  Next, 
they  were  meeting  downtown  during  after-hours. 
Visiting  rural  Southerners  muttered.  The  exposi- 
tion management  watched  closely  and  walked 
softly.  Xo  shout  was  raised.  And.  at  the  end  of 
November  at  the  clo-,e  of  the  lair,  the  Constabu- 
lary  peacefully  bade  the  girls  good-by. 


SAVANTS     AND     MECHANICS 

IT  WAS  at  St.  Louis  that  the  apotheosis  of 
"Education"  as  a  world's  fair  attraction  took 
place.  The  moral  obligation  of  international  ex- 
position management  to  deliver  in  this  phase  of 
human  endeavor  has  always  been  taken  very 
seriously.  To  Prince  Albert,  at  the  London 
Crystal  Palace  of  1851,  "education"  seems  to  have 


"Arabia's  crimson  sands  had  never  returned  a  glow  half  so  astonishing,  as  one 
wandered  among  long  lines  of  white  palaces  lighted  by  thousands  of  electric 
candles,  soft.  rich,  shadowy.  .  .  ."   (Photograph:    William   H.  Rau) 


meant  the  setting  of  example,  which,  incidentally. 
would  stimulate  British  manufactures  and  the 
brotherhood  of  man  at  the  same  time.  At  the 
Centennial  in  Philadelphia  in  187b\  the  intent 
was  to  demonstrate  not  only  that  the  United 
States  had  come  of  age  but  that  popular  educa- 
tion was  a  fundamental  tenet  of  popular  govern- 
ment. At  St.  Louis  it  was  decided  that,  since 
education  could  accomplish  just  about  anything, 
the  fact  might  as  well  be  demonstrated.  The 
private  schools  and  universities,  the  states,  the 
federal  government,  and  foreign  nations  were 
invited  to  do  their  utmost. 

The  demonstration  assumed  a  number  of  in- 
teresting forms.  The  National  Education  Associa- 
tion held  its  convention  at  the  fair.  Ten  thousand 
schoolteachers  poured  into  St.  Louis,  avoided  a 
fight  over  simplified  spelling,  and  poured  out 
again. 

Since  Chicago  '93  had  held  a  world  congress  of 
religion,  St.  Louis  would  have  a  world  congress  of 
the  arts  and  sciences.  Divided  into  128  sections, 
this  week-long  conclave  was  under  the  intellectual 
jurisdiction  of  Simon  Newcomb,  the  eminent 
mathematician  and  astronomer.  Engineers  and 
chemists  were  prominently  in  evidence.    James 


Bryce  displayed  his  best  Britannic  accent  in  his 
remarks  on  political  science. 

W'li.ii  substantial  effect  this  congress  had  on 
the  world  of  science  and  art  would  be  hard  to  s.i\ . 
but  it  was  noticed  that  large  numbers  of  the 
s.iv.niis  tended  to  drift  off  in  the  evening  to  the 
Tyrolean  Alps.  This  combined  beer  hall  and 
eating  place  (backed  by  the  St.  Louis  brewers 
and  managed  by  two  of  the  best  known  restau- 
rateurs in  America:  August  Luchow  ol  New 
York  and  Anthony  Faust  of  St.  Louis)  Avas  one  of 
the  great  successes  of  the  lair.  The  food  was 
superb,  the  beer  first-class,  and  the  bands  were 
wonderful. 

Then  there  was  the  Palace  of  Education  and 
Social  Economy,  a  temple  complete  with  tri- 
umphal arches,  equestrian  sculpture,  and  statues 
of  eminent  educators,  covering  a  space  of  nearly 
seven  acres!  What  was  inside?  A  professor  from 
Washington  University,  on  examining  the  con- 
tents, exclaimed:  "M\  God,  has  this  country  gone 
mad  over  manual  training?"  It  appeared  that  a 
particular  model  of  a  cabinet  had  found  favor  in 
the  classrooms,  and  high  schools  from  Massa- 
chusetts to  California  had  shipped  to  St.  Louis 
cabinets  of  identical  design. 
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Among  the  educational  exhibits  that  impressed 
were  the  model  (  hemi<  al  and  physical  laboratoi  ies 
displayed  by  the  Germans,  and  the  demonstrations 
—organized  by  the  states  of  Illinois.  Kansas,  and 
Nebraska— for  the  instruction  ol  deaf  and  blind 
children.  Bui  ihe  really  stunning  educational 
exhibits  were  elsewhere.  Early  in  the  months  of 
preparation  for  the  fair,  an  alert  man  had  in- 
scried  the  following  passage  in  the  preliminary 
announcements  of  the  educational  plans: 

"Education  will  he  the  keynote  of  the  Uni- 
versal Exposition  of  1904.  It  is  designed  to  teach 
all.  but  primarily  and  distinctly  the  expert  work- 
ing citizenship  of  the  country  and  the  world, 
in  all  lines  of  human  activity.  Each  department 
of  the  world's  labor  and  development  is  to  be 
presented  at  St.  Louis,  classified  and  installed  in 
such  a  manner  that  all  engaged  or  interested 
in  such  branch  of  activity,  may  come  and  see, 
examine,   study,   and   go   away   advised." 

The  management,  in  a  fair  way,  made  good  on 
the  promise.  Despite  al!  the  costly  incense  be- 
stowed on  the  temple  of  education  and  all  the 
money  spent  on  the  Congress  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
(where  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  the  President  of  Clark 
University  and  the  man  who  introduced  Freud 
to  Vmerica,  made  a  long  speech  denouncing 
co-education  as  a  risk  of  race  suicide  since  it 
took  the  romantic  bloom  off  the  relations  of 
girls  and  boys),  the  proof  of  the  educational 
pudding  was  elsewhere. 

Lee  De  Forest's  wireless  exhibit  was  jammed  all 
day  long  by  a  mob  of  eager  men  and  boys  who 
drove  the  demonstrators  to  exhaustion  with  their 
questions.  The  giant  locomotive  testing  appa- 
ratus was  thronged  with  mechanics.  The  experi- 
mental solar  engine  exhibit  was  crowded.  So  was 
the  automobile  exhibit— the  first  one  of  any  size 
ever  shown  anywhere.  Out  of  literally  mile  after 
mile  of  exhibits,  the  "expert  working  citizenship" 
could  pick  out  almost  any  sort  of  activity  and 
he   "advised." 


TOO     MUCH     FRANCIS? 

AS  autumn  drew  on.  Francis  had  to  lace  the 
fact  that  the  paid  attendance  figures  were 
not  going  to  surpass,  or  even  meet,  the  figures 
achieved  at  Chicago.  It  was  a  bitter  pill.  (Chi. 
had  a  population  of  more  than  a  million  in  1  R90 
whereas  the  population  of  St.  Louis  in  190  1  was 
Inn  a  little  more  than  500,000.)  It  was  fabulous 
that  there  could  be  358.000  paid  admissions  on 
St.  Louis  Day,  hut  Chicago  Day  in  '93  had 
recorded  more  than  half  a  million  through  the 
turnstiles  at  Jackson  Park. 


I'.ut    there    were    alleviations. 
Look  at  the  1 ,2(>t>  a<  res! 

\niong  all  the  sums  that  the  St.  Louisans  had 
jockeyed  out  of  the  federal  government,  there  was 
an  item  of  $4.6  million  that  was  "a  reimbursable 
loan."  payable  in  monthly  installments  from  the 
gate.  The  final  payment  was  made  at  the  day, 
hour,  and  minute  when  it  was  due  and  the  See  re- 
tary  of  the  Treasim  broke  down.  "Let  me 
congratulate  von  all."  he  wrote  to  Francis,  "on 
having  held  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive 
exposition  ever  installed,  or  that,  in  my  judg- 
ment, ever  will  be  installed.  It  has  not  only  been 
a  record-breaker,  but  it  has  established  a  record 
that  never  will  be  broken." 

\nd  then  the  ^hK  kissed  the  lair  and  gave  it 
a  touch  ol  immortality  in  a  popular  song: 

Meel   me  in  Si.   Louis.   Louis. 

Mi    i  me  at  the  Fair, 
Don't  tell  me  the  lights  are  shining 

\nv  place  hut  there. 

The  cry  that  the  last  day  of  the  lair  should  be 
Franc  is  Da\  was  as  truly  spontaneous  as  am  thing 
can  be.  The  Post-Dispateli  dropped  an  honest 
tear  and  said  that  it  was  the  right  thing  to  do. 
Even  Reedy  of  the  Mirror  surrendered:  "In  the 
early  stages  of  the  fair  I  thought  and  said  there 
was  too  much   Francis.     I   was  wrong." 

November  19<>4  was  glorious.  The  autumn  skv 
was  bright  and  blue;  the  fair  had  never  looked 
so  beautiful.  On  election  day,  Theodore  Roose- 
velt was  elected  President  in  his  own  right  by  the 
greatest  majority  an)  (  andidate  had  ever  re< eived. 
At  once  he  announced  that  as  he  had  helped  to 
dedicate  the  lair  a  year  before,  he  would  now 
come  with  his  wife  to  give  it  his  benediction. 

This  was  not  all.  On  the  same  day  Circuit 
Attorney  Folk  was  elected  Governor  ol  Missouri 
and  said  that  he  would  keep  right  on  alter  the 
inalel.K  tors. 

Boss  Butler  gave  out  with  a  remarkable  inter- 
view. "I  have  been  stealing  elections  horn  the 
Republicans,"  he  said  with  great  good  humor, 
"for  thim  years  and  I  have  decided  to  quit.  I'm 
like  them  boodlers  who  got  conscience-stricken 
and  confessed.  I've  put  in  main  a  queer  lick  lor 
the  Democratic  party,  hut  I  ain't  going  to  do  it 
no  more.     I've1  got    conscience-stricken    too." 

The  excitement  gathered  in  momentum.  On 
November  26  the  President's  special  train  rolled 
grandly  into  the  exposition  grounds.  The  mili- 
tary presented  arms,  the  hands  played,  and  Francis 
set  out   to  show  the  lair  to  the  Rough   Rider. 

It  was  a  job.  The  President  was  exultant  in  his 
victory  and  wanted  to  see  "everything."  Why 
not?  Wasn't  it  "bully"?  Wasn't  it  "educational"? 
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Wasn't  Francis  bully?  Wasn'i  everying  l>u  1 1\  ? 
"My  fa  the]  was  very  near-sighted,"  ^.i  i*.  I  his 
daughtei  Alice.  1  lu  President  paused  "to  admire 
sonic  statue,  saying  to  the  large  group  thai  was  in 
tow,  that  lu  considered  ii  .i  particularly  fine 
Diana.   Ii  happened  n>  be   Vpollo.' 

llu    last    da)    came.     Promptly    ai    9:00    \.\t. 
Mayoi  Wells  and  .i  delegation  rang  the  Francis 
doorbell.    In  top  hats  and   frock  coats  the  <it\ 
fathers  conducted  Francis  down  the  porch  steps 
and    into   .i    private    trolley    car.     Solemnly    the 
group  made  then  way  to  the  exposition  grounds. 
I  lie  Board  ol  1  .ul\    Managers  gave  a  reception, 
rhere  was  a  testimonial  dinner  ai  tlu'   ryrolean 
\lps.    In  the  evening  the  official  part)  boarded  a 
stage  i  oach  and  made  a  solemn  <  ir<  nit  ol  the  fair. 
I  In-   feeling   ol    desolation    was   all-pervasive, 
rhe  great  plaza  was  packed  solid  with  a  silent 
.iihI  subdued   throng,     rhe   Wabash   exposition 
yards  wen  crowded  with  darkened  shuttle  trains. 
Outside  the  grounds  a  mile  ol  empty  streetcars 
were  lined  up,  awaiting  the  end.     \t   half-past- 
eleven  Francis  arose  at  the  base  ol  the  Louisiana 
monument.    The  crowd   was  so  quiet    that    the 
splash  ol  the  water  <  ould  be  heard  distin<  tl\  from 
the  glittering  cascades  at  the  far  end  ol  the  lagoon. 
"1  ,nn  about  to  perform  a  heart  rending  duty," 
-.ml   Francis.    He  was  almost   overcome  but   the 
deeply   ingrained  rhetorical  habits  of  a  lifetime 
did    not    desert    him.     Lightly    he    touched    the 
sacred  theme  ol  St.  Louis,  statistically  and  other- 
wise.   He  refrained  from  saying  anything  about 
Chicago.    He  spoke  ol  the  noble  band  who  had 
worked  so  hard  for  the  fair.    He  spoke  of  his  six 
sons.    He  touched  Ids  wife's  arm  and  spoke  of 
"the  partnei   ol   my    life."     \.nd  then,  with  one 
last  look  at  the  glory  he  and  his  friends  had  made, 


he  (tied:  "Farewell!  Farewell!  \  long  farewell 
to  all  thy   splendoi !"    and  pulled   the  swiu  h. 

Slowly  the  lights  dimmed  out  and.  as  they  did 
so,  dun  was  a  tremendous  burst  ol  rockets  and, 
in  the  distance,  there  could  be  seen  a  colossal 
"portrait"  ol  Francis,  outlined  in  fire,  with  the 
words  "Farewell"  and   "Good  night"  on  eithei 

side. 

It   was  all  over. 

Bui  they  could  not  give  it  up.  Could  not, 
could  not,  could  not.  Vlumnj  associations  were 
formed.  Every  yeai  then  were  commemorative 
dinners  and  ceremonies.  But  what  was  all  that? 
Sooner  oi  later  all  those  who  made  the  fail  must 
die.  Who  then  would  carry  on  the  great  tradi- 
tion, preserve  the  great  memory?  \t  last  they 
hit  upon  a  solution.  On  the  very  spot  in  Forest 
Park  where  the  main  entrance  to  the  exposition 
had  been,  they  erected  a  shrine.   They  said  that 

the  shrine  would  house  the  Missouri  Historical 
Society,  ^nd  so  it  does  today.  They  said  it  would 
honor  Thomas  fefferson  and  there  is  exposition 
s(  ul ptoi  Bitter's  statue  ol  the  Louisiana  Purchase] 
to  prove  it. 

But  all  that  is  nonsense.  Actually  the  structun 
had.  and  has.  a  very  different  purpose.  The 
purpose  was  to  inform  mankind  that  once  upon 
a  tiim  the  titv  ol  St.  Louis  had  entertained  and 
enchanted  the  world.  The  shrine  was  to  stand 
forever.  Forever  is  a  long  time,  but  that's  what 
they  said.  Peace  hath  her  victories  no  less  than 
war.  No  man's  blood  had  been  shed,  no  man's 
pocket  picked,  no  man's  reputation  ruined,  in 
order  to  achieve  a  summer's  fleeting  beauty. 

Before  so  extraordinary,  so  graceful,  so  defiant 
a  memorial,  even  New  York's  Mr.  Moses,  (beam- 
ing of  1964,  must  bare  Ids  head. 
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The  revolution  in  small  plane  flying 


Once  a  sportsman's  toy — and  a  rather  dangerous 

one  —the  private  plane  has  noiv  become  a  real 

utility  vehicle  .  .  .  fast,  and  easy  to  handle. 

A  LOT  has  happened  to  the  small  airplane 
since  you  last  looked.  It  has  become  amaz- 
ingly easy  to  fly.  The  war-trained  pilot  would 
not  recognize  Hying  now:  it  is  hardly  an  art  any 
more.  Even  those  who  learned  after  the  war  (in 
a  big  wave,  mostly  on  the  GI  bill)  still  learned 
on  airplanes  of  the  prewar  type  and  carried  away 
a  picture  of  intricacy  and  peril  that  no  longer 
covers  the  facts. 

The  big  change  came  only  about  seven  years 
ago.  It  was  more  than  mere  "product-improve- 
ment"—sound-proofing,  vibration-proofing,  this 
or  that  new  "feature."  It  was  a  shift  to  a  new- 
design  formula,  and  it  changed  the  vcr\  nature 
of  the  beast.  And  with  this  change  lias  come  an 
amazing  boom  in  private  flying.  For  the  first 
time,  alter  thirty  years  of  trying,  the  small  air- 
plane really  sells— and  how!— and  it  sells  not  to  a 
small  circle  of  professional  pilots  and  air-taxi 
operators  and  to  sportsmen,  but  to  the  general 
public.    The  aerial  automobile  is  here. 

What  is  this  new  formula?  A  combination  of 
three  things:  new  landing  gear,  new  controls, 
new  means  of  aerial  path-finding.  The  new  land- 
ing gear  you  can  plainly  see.  The  airplane  used 
to  sit  on  the  ground  with  its  nose  high,  like  a 
dog  baying  at  the  moon.  Now  it  sits  level,  like 
an  automobile.  The  third  wheel  (which  turns 
like  a  castor)  used  to  be  under  the  tail.  Now  it 
is  under  the  nose.  The  simple  switch-around 
makes  a  profound  difference. 

On  the  old  gear,  the  airplane  was  a  n.isi\ 
gtound-vehicle.    Landing   was   a   delicate   opera- 


tion. You  had  to  let  the  airplane  sink  to  the 
ground  in  a  nose-high  attitude  so  that  it  woidd 
touch  on  all  three  wheels  at  once.  This  was  the 
famous  "three-point  landing."  If  von  touched 
front-wheels-first,  the  airplane  would  nose  up  and 
balloon  back  into  the  air.  This  was  called  a 
bounce.  From  it  the  airplane  then  came  down, 
a  few  seconds  later,  to  hit  the  ground  again  front- 
wheels-firsi  and  balloon  off  again— and  so  on. 
Each  bounce  was  a  little  steeper,  each  ground- 
contact  a  little  harder,  with  an  increasing  chance 
of  cracking  up.  A  pilot  therefore  had  to  learn 
not  only  how  to  three -point  the  airplane— diffi- 
cult in  itself— but  also  what  to  do  in  case  he  had 
failed  to  three-point:  how  to  catch  it  on  the  top 
of  a  bounce  with  stick  and  throttle  and  let  it 
down  gently. 

And  bouncing  was  not  the  only  wrong  thing 
the  airplane  wanted  to  do.  Once  on  the  ground 
and  rolling,  it  wanted  to  curve  off  to  one  side 
or  the  other  and  act  like  a  dog  chasing  his  tail. 
This  was  called  a  ground-loop.  If  you  let  this 
happen,  it  tilted  up  sidewise  and  cracked  up. 
So,  at  tlie  moment  of  touch-down,  the  most 
critical  part  of  the  flight  only  began— fighting 
with  rudder  and  brakes  to  keep  the  run  straight. 
And  that  was  not  all.  The  airplane  could  also 
"drag  a  wing"  or  go  up  on  its  nose,  or  flip  over 
on  its  back— all  these  tricks  arising  from  the 
nature  ol  the  landing  gear.  And  against  each  of 
those  tricks,  too.  the  pilot  had  to  have  a  cjuick, 
well-practiced  counter-trick  for  instant  use. 

And  that's  still  not  all.  The  difficult  nature  of 
the  landing  led  hack  into  the  landing  approach. 
You  can  land  three-point  only  at  one  speed— the 
slowest  at  which  (he  airplane  is  capable  of  flying. 
Hence  your  approach  glide  also  had  to  be  slow. 
1  his  meant  you  could  not  maneuver  at  will.  If 
you  were  a  little  too  high,  you  could  not  simply 
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nose  down  a  little:  you  would  have  picked  up 
excess  speed,  which  would  then  have  prevented 
you  from  landing.  You  would  have  "floated"  just 
above  the  runway,  unable  to  gel  down,  until  the 
e\(  ess  speed  hail  laded  out.     \  i  luiusv  pilot  could 

use  up  a  quarter-mile  of  airporl  just  Moating, 
and  then  set  down  and  roll  into  the  fence!  Yet  il 
you  didn't  nose  down  during  the  approach,  you 
could,  with  a  small  misjudgment  of  your  gliding 
angle,  arrive  over  the  edge  of  the  airport  with 
L'OO  leet  of  altitude  and  "overshoot"  the  whole 
field!  Or  again,  in  trying  to  avoid  these  errors, 
you  could  Tail  into  their  opposites:  instead  of 
overshooting,  von  could  "undershoot";  instead 
of  floating  you  might  "pancake." 

All  this  is  now  wiped  out.  With  the  new  gear, 
you  (an  slobber  it  on  anyhow,  it  makes  no  dif- 
ference: there  is  no  bounce.  The  moment  the 
wheels  touch  the  ground,  the  airplane  assumes 
a  level,  no-lift  attitude  and  clings  to  the  ground. 
What's  more,  it  wants  to  run  straight,  more  or 
less.  Even  if  you  don't  steer  it  at  all,  it  will  not 
ground-loop.  It  aits  about  like  an  automobile. 
And  you  can  put  the  brakes  on  as  hard  as  you 
please:  you  can't  nose  over!  This  ease  of  ground- 
handling  feeds  back  into  the  landing  approach. 
If  you  find  yourself  a  little  high,  you  cn?i  afford 
to  glide  a  little  steeper.  If  this  makes  you  a  little 
fast,  you  set  the  airplane  down  anyway  and  put 
on  the  brakes.  To  the  Old  Timer,  a  first  landing 
on  the  "tricycle"  gear  is  a  sort  of  joke.  Just  at 
the  moment  you  are  all  set  to  start  working  it's 
all  over.    The  short  cut  makes  you  giggle. 

The  ease  of  landing  feeds  now  back  into  all 
one's  Hying.  On  the  old  gear,  flight  was  one  of 
those  things  that  are  "easy  to  get,  hard  to  get  rid 
of."  The  last  thing  was  always  the  hardest  and 
your  best  chance  of  tearing  up  the  ship.  Now,  if 
there  is  anything  fit  to  land  on,  you  are  confident 
of  your  ability  to  land  on  it.  In  the  old  days, 
instructors  preached:  "A  flight  is  not  over  until 
the  airplane  has  stopped."  Now,  the  flight  is 
practically  over  when  you  first  see  the  airport  in 
the  distance.    And  there  are  plenty  of  airports. 


This  induces  tranquillity  of  spirit  where  there 
used  to  be  tension. 

The  second  item  in  the  new  formula  is 
something  you  can't  see.  You  can  only  feel  it 
as  you  turn  the  airplane  right  or  left.  It  is  a 
mechanical  linkage  in  the  airplane's  control 
system.  It  mechanizes  a  lot  of  work  the  pilot  used 
to  have  to  do  by  skill  and  feel.  In  Hying  an  air- 
plane, your  feet  rest  on  two  rudder  pedals  which 
swing  the  airplane's  nose  right  and  left.  Your 
hand  is  on  a  wheel  which  banks  and  unbanks  the 
airplane.  In  the  old  airplane,  the  handwork  had 
to  be  co-ordinated  with  the  footwork— so  much 
turn  of  the  wheel,  so  much  pressure  on  one  or 
the  other  pedal,  and  this  in  just  the  right  propor- 
tions, with  right  timing.  If  your  co-ordination 
was  poor,  the  airplane  would  skid  and  side-slip 
and  fish-tail.  In  extreme  cases,  bad  co-ordination 
could  put  you  into  a  tailspin. 

fust  to  turn  right  or  left  with  an  airplane  was 
therefore  really  an  art.  The  practice  of  turns 
used  up  practically  all  the  training  time  that 
didn't  go  into  approaches  and  landings.  You  did 
steep  turns  and  shallow  turns,  gliding  turns  and 
climbing  turns.  You  picked  a  road  and  did  "S" 
turns  across  it.  You  picked  two  barns  as  pylons 
and  did  figure  eights  around  them,  not  to  men- 
tion the  Lazy  Eight,  the  Wing-over,  and  the 
Chandelle.  All  this,  essentially,  to  learn  proper 
co-ordination  of  the  controls. 

"Can't  you  feel  it?"  the  instructor  would  say, 
"you're  using  too  much  rudder." 

And  despite  all  the  practice,  many  pilots  were 
poor  at  co-ordination.  The  main  cause  of  fatal 
accidents  in  Hying  was  "loss  of  control  in  a  turn." 

All  that  is  now  mostly  wiped  out— both  the 
learning  task,  and  the  danger  factor.  The  co- 
ordination between  stick  and  rudder  has  turned 
out  to  be  mathematically  calculable:  it  is  not 
really  a  matter  of  feel,  but  a  mechanical  rela- 
tionship. A  mechanical  linkage  between  the  two 
controls  can  imitate  it.  Most  small  airplanes  now 
have  such  a  linkage  (out  of  sight,  in  their  in- 
nards)  and  co-ordinate   themselves.    Others  ac- 
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complish  much  the  same  thing  through  an 
extra-long  tail  with  an  extra-big  vertical  fin  on  it. 
You  can  fly  them  with  your  feet  on  the  floor, 
except  during  take-off  and  landing  and  violent 
maneuvers. 

The  theoretical  simplicity  of  flying  has  sud- 
denly begun  to  he  a  fact.  You  fly  an  airplane 
like  you  ride  a  bicycle:  II  von  want  to  turn,  you 
bank— and  it  comes  around  all  by  itself;  if  you 
level  the  wings  again,  it  flies  straight.  With  this 
simplicity,  there  drops  away  much  of  the  train- 
ing problems:  also  much  risk :  the  mechanical 
co-ordination  doesn't  get  tense  and  doesn't  make 
the  mistakes  that  lead  to  loss  of  control.  Now 
you  cruise  with  two  fingers  on  the  wheel. 

GOOD-BY    TO     THE     MAP 

TH  E  third  item  in  the  new  formula  is 
electronic  navigation.  You  no  longer  rely 
on  map  reading,  and  you  can  no  longer  get  lost. 
It  used  to  be  normal,  almost  required,  for  a  pilot 
to  get  lost  at  least  once  or  twice,  and  it  was  a 
terrifying  experience.  You  could  not  ask  any- 
body. To  do  that,  you  had  first  to  find  an  air- 
port; to  do  that,  von  had  to  know  where  you 
were.  So  yon  were  being  carried  away  by  a 
relentless  monster,  and  steadily  getting  lower  on 
fuel,  and  you  knew  that  in  the  end  you  would 
come  down  willy-nilly. 

One  way  to  keep  from  getting  lost  was  to 
follow  "the  iron  compass"— the  railroad.  But 
suppose  von  followed  the  wrong  branch?  So  you 
learned  to  trust  your  real  compass.  You  drew  a 
straight  line  on  the  map.  with  a  mark  everv  ten 
miles:  you  learned  to  keep  track  of  time,  to 
make  notes.  Tn  bad  weather  you  flew  with  your 
thumb  on  the  map.  moving  it  forward  as  you 
went,  so  as  not  to  lose  your  place. 

All  that  is  now  wiped  out.  The  United  States 
(and  much  of  the  rest  of  the  world")  is  dotted 
with  radio  lighthouses,  called  Omni-Directional 
Range  Stations,  which  send  out  a  directional 
radio  signal— a  signal  which  is  slightly  different 
in  each  direction.  Aboard  the  airplane,  a  spec  ial 
receiver  interprets  these  signals.  To  find  out 
where  you  are  von  twirl  a  dial  until  a  needle 
centers;  you  then  read  off  a  scale:   "I  am  now 
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north  of  the  Woodstown  Omni."  Next  you  tune 
in  on  another  Omni   station— say,   Centerville— 

and  read:  "I  am  now  wot  of  Centerville  Omni.'' 
You  look  at  the  map:  you  run  your  finger  north 
from  Woodstown  and  west  from  Centerville: 
where  the  two  lines  cross,  that's  where  you  are. 
It's  simple.  You  are  always  on  a  known  and 
numbered  track  (in  fact,  always  on  the  crossine 
of  two  tracks),  and  though  the  tracks  are  onlv 
radio  beams  and  might  seem  insubstantial,  thev 
soon  become  as  real  as  if  thev  were  numbered 
highwavs.  Many  pilots  now  flv  with  maps  that 
show  no  terrain  features  at  all.  Thev  navigate  by 
radio  onlv.  and  keep  the  great  American  land- 
scape for  a  pet. 

Thus  the  new-formula  airplane  dissolves,  in 
three  big  hunks,  most  of  the  diffirultv  of  flying: 
approach-and-landing:  co-ordination  and  the 
turn:  navigation.  Bevond  these  three,  there  never 
was  anything  reallv  difficult.  The  law  still  re- 
quires forty  hours  of  training  for  a  private  pilot's 
license,  but  the  difference  is  that  more  time  can 
now  be  spent  teaching  the  practical  use  of  the 
machine  in  actual  cross-countrv  flight:  the  use  of 
the  radio,  the  logic  and  courtesies  of  air  traffic, 
the  judgment  of  weather.  The  license  means 
more.  In  the  old  days,  the  holder  of  a  brand-new 
private  license  was  fit  at  best  to  take  his  girl  on 
a  local  sight-seeing  hop.  Now  he  is  ready  to  start 
using  the  airplane.  A  friend  of  mine  runs  a 
small  flying  school  in  Massachusetts.  He  says: 
"Anybody  who  gets  a  private  license  here  can 
rent  any  of  my  airplanes  the  next  day  and  flv  it 
to  California,  if  he  likes." 

THE     NEW     KIND     OF     BUYER 

THE  new  formula  has  changed  not  onlv  the 
technique  of  piloting,  but  also  the  whole 
style  of  the  small  airplane,  its  sociology  and 
economics.  Under  the  old  formula,  the  way  to 
make  an  airplane  eas\  to  flv  was  to  make  it  slow 
and  light,  with  bis;  wings  and  a  small  engine. 
This  is  also  the  best  way  to  make  it  cheap— and 
manufacturers  struggled  to  bring  the  small  air- 
plane within  reach  of  people  who  buy  second 
cars  or  small  motor  boats.  The  highest  develop- 
ment of  this  type  was  the  famous  Piper  Cub.  It 
cruised  at  70.  landed  at  30.  It  carried  fuel  for 
180  miles 

It  had  two  seals.  It  cost  less  than  $2,000.  It 
was  so  light  and  slow  it  made  the  air  feel  thick, 
like  mashed  potatoes.  Bui  it  was  a  "real  air- 
plane." representative  of  all  the  airplanes  of  its 
era.  from  the  Spirit  of  St.  Louis  to  the  DC3.  That 
is,  it  gave  you  every  opportunity  to  make  ever) 


mistake  you  might  make  on  those  other  air- 
planes:  On  .1  Cub  now  could  bounce,  ground- 

looj).  <>\(.i shoot,  undershoot,  drag  .1  wing,  pan- 
cake, Stall,  spin,  and  get  lost  just  as  on  any 
airplane.  Hut  because  it  was  so  light  and  slow,  it 
did  these  things  gently  and  gave  you  time  to 
correct  \<>ui  errors.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  learned  to  fly  on  it.  It  was  in  all  respects 
a  machine  within  the  reach  of  the  average  man. 
Only— it  didn't  go  very  last  very  Ear.  It  lacked 
utility. 

Under  the  new  formula,  small  airplanes  can 
be  comparatively  heavy,  small-winged,  high- 
powered,  and  si  ill  be  easy  to  handle.  The  new 
airplanes  <  ruise  at  135,  150,  200  mph,  land  at  60. 
Almost  all  have  lour  seats  and  carry  ample 
luggage.  The  two-seat  airplane  has  almost  laded 
out.  The  non-stop  range  is  600  to  1,200  miles. 
The  public  handles  these  lively  machines  with- 
out trouble  be<  ause  they  don't  bounce  or  ground- 
loop,  are  self-co-ordinating,  and  have  electronic 
means  of  orientation.  And  the  new  machine  is 
of  course  much  more  useful.  At  150  mph,  flying 
direct  from  where  you  are  to  where  you  want  to 
go,  you  can  beat  airliners  that  fly  300  mph  but 
don't  go  exactly  where  you  want  to  go,  don't  go 
when  you  are  ready,  and  don't  go  straight. 

The  new  machine  is  also  much  more  expen- 
sive: $15,000  to  $20,000  is  today  "medium- 
priced."  Miraculously,  this  has  not  stopped  sales. 
On  the  contrary.  The  industry  has  discovered 
that  expensive  airplanes  are  easier  to  sell  than 
cheap  ones.  Even  a  cheap  airplane  is  too  ex- 
pensive for  the  man  who  has  no  practical  use  for 
it.  Even  an  expensive  airplane  pays  its  way  for 
the  man  who  has  a  lot  of  business  traveling  to 
do.  Almost  all  airplanes  now  are  sold  to  com- 
panies or  otherwise  hooked  onto  a  business  ex- 
pense account,  and  the  elegant  word  to  use  is 
"executive  airplanes"  for  the  smaller  ones,  "cor- 
poration airplanes"  for  the  multi-engined  ones. 

So  the  new  airplane  has  brought  out  a  new 
type  of  owner  and  pilot.  All  through  the  'thirties 
and  again  in  the  first  postwar  decade,  most  pilots 
were  young,  and  flew  mostly  for  the  needs  of  their 
souls;   or  else  by  way  of  training  for  a  profes- 


sional flying  career.  Or  both.  Now,  the  typical 
private  .iiipl.nn-  owner  is  over  lot t % .  an  exe<  utive, 
stabilized  l>\  a  wife,  children,  home,  country  club, 
and  job.  He  Hies  because  he  likes  to  fly— "You 
can't  sell  an  airplane  to  anybody  who  isn't  crazy 
about  flying,"  says  a  dealer— but  he  expects 
utility.  He  wants  to  go  in  a  hurry,  with  comfort 
and  privacy,  and  to  gel  home  for  the  weekend. 
This  means  a  different  style  of  flying.  "Buzz- 
ing" lias  stopped.  So  has  the  emphasis  on  skill. 
Almost  nobody  does  a  Chandelle  any  more.  On 
the  new  airplanes,  anybody  can  fly  well  enough, 
and  the  duffer  can  land  almost  as  short  as  the 
maestro.  The  practice  of  simulated  emergencies 
has  stopped:  the  simulated  forced  landings, 
intentional  spins,  steep  turns,  power  stalls. 
Some  of  this  practice,  we  know  now,  was  more 
dangerous  than  the  emergencies  it  was  supposed 
to  prepare  for.  The  new  pilot  is  more  like  the 
average  American  driver.  His  technique  is  un- 
ambitious but  he  is  safe,  perhaps  for  that  very 
reason.  He  doesn't  try  anything  funny.  He  has 
an  airplane  that  can  really  go  places  and  so  he 
goes,  more  or  less  straight,  at  a  high,  efficient, 
altitude,  in  long  hops.  That  is  the  safest  kind  of 
flying  there  is. 


AIRPLANE     COUNTRY 

NO  W ,  it  is  the  non-flying  public  that  lags 
behind  the  times.  Most  people  now  think 
about  the  small  airplane  in  terms  that  would 
have  been  approximately  correct  in  1939— as  a 
sport,  ranging  somewhere  between  sports-car  rac- 
ing and  mountain  climbing.  You  can  afford  it. 
and  it  might  be  a  lot  of  fun,  but  .  .  .  That  the 
small  airplane  has  a  practical  use,  that  it  is  in 
fact  a  business  machine,  is  not  yet  understood. 
Yet  for  every  businessman  who  now  uses  an  air- 
plane, ten  others  could  use  it  equally  well.  They 
just  haven't  heard. 

One  reason  is  that  the  airplane  makes  its  poor- 
est showing  in  a  region  which  still  dominates  the 
world  of  print  and  radio— along  the  Northeastern 
Seaboard,  and  especially  New  York.  The  weather 
there  is  often  bad;  the  Alleghenies  reach  into  the 
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clouds  and  seal  that  section  off  from  the  rest  of 
the  country.  The  big  airline  fields  don't  make 
the  private  flier  welcome.  They  are  surrounded 
In  special  high-density  air  traffic  /ones  in  which 
special  regulations  apply.  Other  available  fields 
often  have  poor  facilities,  are  hard  to  reach  from 
town,  and  unattractive.  At  the  same  time.  New 
York  and  Washington  have  good  airline  service 
to  all  parts  of  the  country.  So  the  private  air- 
plane is  less  needed  and  can't  compete  so  well. 

Toward  the  West  and  South,  all  those  values 
change.  The  country  is  mostly  Hat.  distances  are 
great,  and  public  transport  is  poor,  especially 
crosswise  to  each  region's  main  line  of  travel. 
The  weather  gets  progressively  drier.  Partly  for 
this  reason,  the  Rocky  Mountains  are  not  the 
Great  Wall  you'd  think  they'd  be.  Toward  the 
South,  too.  the  weather  gets  clearer.  In  most  of 
the  U.  S..  unflyable  weather  is  fairly  rare,  and 
-hnv  duration. 

The  psychological  climate  also  improves  away 
from  the  Northeast.  Cities  realize  what  solid- 
gold  traffic  the  small  airplane  brings.  Chicago. 
Cleveland.  Milwaukee,  Memphis  offer  the  private 
flier  a  downtown  landing  strip  at  the  waterfront. 
Many  other  cities  have  special  fields  devoted 
mostly  or  entirely  to  private  traffic,  well-equipped 
and  attractive  and  close  to  town.  Just  for  ex- 
ample. Shreveport,  New  Orleans.  St.  Paid.  Seat- 
tle. Atlanta.  Oklahoma  Citv.  In  Phoenix  or  San 
Francisco,  \mi  taxi  up  to  a  magnificent  terminal 
building  purely  for  private  ships. 

Rut  of  all  this,  the  general  public  sees  little. 
The  airline  passenger's  eve  cannot  distinguish 
the  many  landing  strips  on  farms  and  ranches,  at 
resorts,  near  oil  wells  and  construction  jobs  or 
high  up  in  the  National  Forests.  He  sometimes 
sets  the  private  fleet  but  only  as  a  flock  of  gay- 
colored  birds  that  sit  at  the  other  side  of  the 
field.  He  (alls  them  all  "Piper  Cadis"  or  "sports 
jobs''  To  the  layman,  a  $25,000  machine  is  al- 
most indistinguishable  from  the  S2.500  trainer. 
\  575,000  airplane  can  look  ridiculous  when  it 
taxies  among  the  S3-million  airliners.  Here  comes 
a  little  boy,  people  feel,  just  playing  airplane. 

It's  a  sort  of  secret  world.  Gone  are  the  days 
of  the  leather  jacket  and  the  silver  lapel-wings. 
In  a  hotel  dining-room,  only  a  pilot's  ear  can  tell, 
from  the  conversation  at  the  next  table,  that 
those  people  have  flown  in  from  Texas  in  a 
C  ssna.  For  that  matter,  there  is  very  little  to 
-a\  about  a  machine  which,  like  the  airplane  in 
the  American  West,  jusl  simph  works.  The  flier 
today  has  fewer  adventures  per  hour,  and  man) 
fewer   per  mile,   than    the  motorist. 

The   statistics   of   private    Hying   are   also   de- 


ceptive. There  are  about  35,000  private  airplanes 
in  heavy  business  use  Most  of  them  are  four- 
seat  or  more,  and  of  the  new  formula.  Another 
35.000  small  airplanes  are  used  for  training,  for 
crop-dusting,  and  lor  pleasure.  Many  of  them 
H\  very  little:  most  of  them  are  two-seaters  and 
survivors  Irom  the  old  formula.  The  total  num- 
ber is  not  much  more  than  we  had  ten  years  - 
and  they  are  involved  in  a  disproportionate  num- 
ber of  accidents.* 

What  does  not  show  is  the  striking  rise  in  value, 
activity,  and  seriousness  of  economic  purpose, 
compared  with  ten  years  ago.  Roughly  speaking, 
the  small  airplane  now  goes  twice  as  fast,  carries 
twice  as  manv  people,  and  flies  twice  as  many 
hours  per  year  as  it  used  to.  It  almost  never  Hies 
for  the  sake  of  flying,  but  almost  always  on  busi- 
ness, or  at  least  for  the  sake  of  transporting  per- 
sons. The  total  increase  in  activity  is  therefore 
staggering.  In  hours  flown,  or  airplane  miles 
flown,  private  aviation  is  now  the  heaviest  user 
of  the  American  air  space.  The  oil  industry 
alone  now  owns  more  multi-engined  airplanes 
than  the  airlines  do.  In  passenger-miles  flown. 
of  course,  the  airlines  still  dwarf  everything. 

NEW      MODELS     TO     COMF 

THE  amazing  thing  in  all  this  is  the  "cul- 
tural lag."  Mechanically-linked  controls 
are  the  oldest  thing  in  heavier-than-air  aviation. 
Thev  were  used  by  the  Wright  brothers  in  their 
first  airplane.  The  level  landing,  anti-bounce 
undercarriage  also  was  used  b\  many  pioneers. 
Later,  these  solutions  were  forgotten  in  the  effort 
to  save  weight,  to  get  more  performance,  and  to 
soke  peskv  practical  problems  such  as.  for  in- 
stance, how  to  land  and  taxi  cross-wind.  They 
were  re-synthesized  in  the  middle  'thirties  b\  a 
brilliant  man.  Fred  E.  Weick,  into  some  air- 
planes that  were  perfect  specimens  of  the  new 
formula.  It  took  the  small-plane  industry  almost 
twenty  years  to  switch  solidly  to  the  new  formula. 
Win?  Inertia  maybe;  but  also— the  customer 
did  not  really  want  his  airplane  eas\  to  flv.  Peo- 
ple flew  airplanes  mostl)  for  the  purpose  of  be- 
coming a  pilot— or  of  being  a  pilot.  What  was 
the  point  of  flying  an  airplane  that  needed  no 
co-ordination,  that  would  not  bounce,  and  on 
which  you  could  not  demonstrate  spin-recoveries 
to  a  government  inspector?    Bureaucracy  helped 

♦Partly  because  of  these  old  planes,  private  flying 
is  still  hazardous.  The  Cornell-Guggenheim  \viation 
Safety  Center  recently  reported  that  77S  lives  were 
lost  iii  4,800  accidents  to  70.000  private  and  business 

aircratt  in   19.V.I—  The  Editors 
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l>\  restricting  the  licenses  ol  those  who  learned 
on  the  easy  il\  airplanes.  So  the)  were  indeed  noi 
really  quite  | » i  I < » i  -^ 

\i  the  same  time,  the  small  airplane  itsell  also 
lags  behind.  1  ven  now.  ii  is  only  hall  as  docile, 
safe,  and  useful  as  ii  could  well  be,  using  only 
the  technical  means  available.  The  small  air- 
plane  still  has  no  brake  in  flight,  ih.n  is.  And 
therefore,  the  approac  Ii  and  landing  is  still,  even 
on  the  new  landing  gear,  .i  maneuver  requiring 
more  skill  than  anything  the  auto-driver  has  to 
do,  In  .i  car,  you  can  go  down  ,i  hill  of  am 
steepness  with  an)  desired  slowness.  In  an  air- 
plane, you  can't.  The  angle  at  which  you  cle- 
scend  still  affects  yoiu  speed  You  therefore  still 
cannoi  simply  and  effortlessly  steer  your  airplane 
down  to  a  spot  and  set  it  down  on  it  with  pre- 
cision. It*s  still  a  maneuver  requiring  logic  and 
planning.  Biii  jet  liners  and  jet  fighters  n,nv 
have  flight-brakes;  sail  plains  have  long  had 
means  of  killing  altitude  without  picking  up 
speed,  and  the  small  airplane  will  have  them  too. 

The  ait  plane  still  lacks  the  secret  quality 
which  makes  a  car  so  easy  to  drive— the  tendency 
to  '40  straight  unless  commanded  to  turn.  You 
have  to  make  a  ear  nun  !>\  considerable  force 
on  the  wheel:  to  keep  it  turning,  you  have  to 
keep  holding  the  wheel  deflected;  and  the  mo- 
ment you  release-  the  wheel,  the  car  straightens 
out.  The  airplane  now  has  the  same  stability  on 
the  ground,  hut  not  vet  in  the  air.  In  flight,  the 
ail  plane  always  wants  to  go  into  a  turn,  un- 
provoked h\  the  pilot,  to  one  side  or  the  other. 
\\\d  it  won't  come  out  of  itself:  if  allowed  its 
head,  it  goes  into  a  descending  spiral.  So,  to  fly 
straight,  the  pilot  must  nudge  the  airplane  every 
few  seconds  by  small  hut  positive  actions  on  the 
controls.  If  he  looks  down  at  his  map  a  little  too 
long,  he  will,  on  looking  up,  find  himsell  in  a 
banked   turn,  nose-down. 

This  is  the  Why  and  How  behind  that  famous 
29. 000-foot  spiral  dive  of  an  airliner  over  the 
Atlantic,  last  year.  It  is  also  the  reason  why 
"blind"  flight,  i.e.,  flight  through  clouds,  is  a 
problem.  And  in  all  flight  it  puts  a  great  work 
load  on  the  pilot.  Rut  you  can  build  into  an 
airplane  the  same  sell-straightening  tendency  an 
automobile  has.  Such  airplanes  have  already 
been  demonstrated.  Only  the  need  for  this 
quality  is  not  yet  recognized:   the  lag  again. 

The  small  airplane's  greatest  handicap  is 
the  weather.  It's  not  really  a  skill  problem, 
hut  one  of  utility.  When  the  weather  gets  too 
bad.  the  small  airplane  simply  has  to  sit  on  the 
ground  and  wait.  In  some  respects,  the  weather 
problem   has   become    worse.     In    today's    faster 


airplanes,  you  can  no  longer  sneak  through  lis 
hedge-hopping,  i.e.,  flying  low  along  .1  1. iilio.nl 
track  or  highway  obstructions  would  show  up 
too  suddenly.  \ml  the  faster  airplane  can't  turn 
so  sharply.  Also,  ,i  terrible  new  dangei  has  risen 
—  the  television  towci  that  stands  in  some  un 
expected  place,  spidery  and  almost  invisible. 
The  only   wax   to  heal  the  weathei    is  the  airline 

way,  flying  blind  through  the  clouds  or  to  the 
top  of  them.  Pioneers  among  private  fliers  are 
now  doing  this,  lint  it  requires  a  professional 
level  ol  skill,  much  special  equipment,  and  a 
special  license.  What's  so  haul  about  it  is  not 
the  primary  task— to  keep  the  airplane  on  its 
course  and  to  know  where  you  are  but  se<  ondary 
problems.  It's  the  lag  once  more.  Blind  (light  is 
legal  only  under  air  traffic  control.  Controllers' 
instructions  are  given  to  the  pilot  in  rapid  spee<  h 
over  a  rather  low-fi  radio.  They  are  often  hard 
to  hear  coircc  tly,  and  even  harder  to  grasp. 

TO     BEAT     THE     WEATHER 

SOME  day.  the  ground  will  issue  orders 
through  some  "read-out"  device  on  the  air- 
plane's panel— led  and  green  lights,  arrows,  etc., 
which  will  tell  the  pilot  to  "hold"  or  go,  climb 
or  descend,  take  this  course  or  that.  When  this 
comes,  flying  through  the  weather  will  be  as  easy 
as  following  the  signs  and  traffic  lights  through  a 
strange  cit\.  To  make  it  come  requires  no  new 
invention,  but  merely  the  use  of  existing  art: 
"merely"  a  nation-wide,  multi-billion-dollar  sys- 
tem of  electronic  devices.  It  is  a  problem  of 
government    rather  than  of  science. 

The  air  traffic  problem  exists  only  because 
of  a  lag  in  government  action.  Fortunately,  it's 
a  problem  the  private  ship  has  in  common 
with  the  airliner  and  the  military.  It  is  avia- 
tion's most  pressing  problem,  and  will  cer- 
tainly be  solved.  Once  it  is  solved,  not  only 
will  we  fly  almost  regardless  of  weather,  but  (here 
will  be  plenty  of  air  space  for  everybody.  The 
air  only  seems  crowded— because  our  present  con- 
trol techniques  are  SO  wasteful  of  air  space. 
Figuratively  speaking,  we  are  allowing  only  one 
automobile  per  city  block,  because  we  have  not 
yet  invented  the  traffic  light,  the  stop  sign,  the 
while  line.  The  real  traffic-carrying  capacity  of 
the  air  is  unlimited,  lor  all  practical  purposes  of 
this  century. 

And  so,  fantastic  as  ii  sounds,  it's  now  in  the 
hag  that  soon— another  twenty  years?— the  air- 
plane will  be  not  only  the  laslest  private  means 
of  transport,  hut  also  the  safest,  the  most  weather- 
proof, and  the  most  effortless  to  handle. 
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COMPOSING  a  resume  of  your  life  and 
career  is  a  messy  operation— rather  like 
trying  to  squeeze  toothpaste  back  into  the  tube. 
There  is  bound  to  be  too  much  left  over  at  the 
end.  But  since  in  the  five  years  I  have  been 
in  America  I  have  had  to  find  a  new  job  three 
limes,  or  rather  (your  employers  will  want  facts, 
FACTS)  every  1.666  years,  I  feel  that  I  have 
finally  mastered  this  difficult  art   form. 

The  first  hunt  was  easy— beginner's  luck,  I 
guess.  I  walked  in  and  was  hired  without  bene- 
fit of  resume,  Freemason  handshake,  or  button- 
down  collar.  About  two  years  later  the  company 
went  broke.  (Sour  note,  but  better  than  letting 
them   think  you  were  fired.) 

My  next  move  was  a  common  error  of  ama- 
teurs. I  called  on  some  employment  agencies.  In 
New  York,  most  of  these  are  located  in  old,  dirty 
buildings  on  Forty-second  Street,  a  decaying,  gray 
outpost  of  the  Great  White  Way.  Some  have 
linoleum  on  the  floor,  others  boast  wall-to-wall 
carpeting,  but  the  effect  is  unvaryingly  bleak. 
Once  I  overheard  a  young  Negro  trying  to  get 
a  dish-washer's  job. 

"Yes,"  said  the  interviewer,  "I'm  sure  you 
can,  but  you  don't  have  Neiu  York  dish-washing 
experience." 

As  I  rode  the  subways  in  those  days,  I  began 
to  notice  green-complexioned  men  circling  the 
help-wanted  ads  with  pencil  stubs.  M\  own 
favorite  reading  matter  was  the  business  section 
of  the  New  York  Times,  particularly  the  testi- 
monials: "I  wish  I  had  come  to  you  six  months 
ago!"  "Thanks!  I  was  offered  nine  jobs  last 
week." 

Eager  to  follow  in  the  loot  .u  ps  of  these 
grateful  young  men,  I  presented  myself  to  an 
Employment   Counselor.     He   made    it   clear   at 


once  that  he  would  not  find  a  job  for  me.  He 
would,  however,  undertake  to  mold  and  polish 
me  into  a  sort  of  Personnel  Manager's  dream. 

The  first  step  was  the  aptitude  test:  "Which 
do  you  prefer— (a)  Kafka,  (b)  Annie  Get  Your 
Gun,  (c)  Chairman  of  the  PTA.  (d)  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson?"  My  results  were  confusing  but  not 
disastrous.  I  rated  miserably  in  the  undertaker 
and  veterinary  classifications.  It  happens  I  have 
been  rather  out  of  touch  with  these  fields  dur- 
ing ten  years  in  the  import-export  business, 
though  I  did  once  ship  a  consignment  of  seasick 
cows  from  Sao  Paulo. 

With  mv  talents,  or  lack  of  them,  sorted  out, 
my  counselor  now  turned  to  confidence-building. 
(For  God's  sake  get  your  hair  cut.)  Unemploy- 
ment, he  explained,  is  not  a  deadly  sin  like 
sloth  or  simony.  It  is  an  accident.  The  tiling  to 
do  is  to  advertise  this  accident.  Get  out  and 
make  contacts.  Meet  people.  Tell  them  you're 
looking  for  a  job.    (What,  again?) 

Write  to  any  captains  of  industry  you  know 
("Just  got  your  note— I  shall  be  out  of  town 
next  week,  but  will  give  it  my  attention  when 
I  return— meanwhile,  good  luck");  your  close 
friends  ("I  wish  I  could  help  you  but  I  only 
know  people  in  the  theatre— and  you");  your  old 
business  associates  ("Someone  with  your  back- 
ground should  have  no  trouble  at  all"):  and 
your  relatives  ("There  was  a  Bill  something 
who  .   .   .  but   I  guess  he  isn't   any  more"). 

Never  mind— send  all  of  them  crisp  resumes. 
In  the  right  season,  you  can  use  them  instead 
of  Christmas  Cards. 

Most  experts  favor  the  one-page  model.  Some- 
times this  calls  for  a  bit  of  ingenuity.  I,  for 
instance,  started  out  with  the  following  wordy 
paragraph: 

"When  my  contract  expired  in  Burma  in  1948, 
my  severance  pay  gave  me  the  chance  of  a  life- 
time to  visit  Thailand.  Ceylon,  Macao,  Hong 
Kong.  China.  Innei  Mongolia,  Japan,  and  Ha- 
waii. Then  I  was  invited  to  America,  made  a 
side  trip  to  Mexico,  rushed  over  to  England  to 
see  m\  mother,  was  given  a  grant  to  study  at 
UCLA  in  Los  Angeles,  got  married  in  Cape 
Cod,  back  to  England  via  Canada  to  introduce 
my  bride,  was  posted  to  Shanghai,  toward  which 
we  set  out  via  France,  Sicily,  Monte  Carlo,  the 
Himalayas,  and  India.  By  that  time  the  Com- 
munists had  overrun  China  so  we  were  sent  to 
Japan." 

In  the  lean  prose  of  the  experienced  resume 
writer,   this  is  converted   simply   into: 

1946-48   Asst.  Disi.  Com.  Burma  Ciyil  Service 
1948-52  Brch.  Mgr.  Far  East  Trading  Corp.,  Tokyo 
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Similarly,  with  .1  little  practice,  \<>u  learn  (<• 
suffuse  the  resume"  with  a  positive  aura.  You 
were,  <>f  course,  never  fired.  Indeed  \<>u  were 
not  hired  in  the  first  place— you  were  asked  to 
join.  You  never  objected  i<>  signing  six  copies 
of  letters;  you  reduced  overhead  l>\  simplifying 
office  procedures.  You  also  become  adept  at 
reinterpreting  sour  own  history.  For  instance, 
you  may  once  have  thought  that  now  made 
$30,000  for  the  company  on  that  polyethylene 
deal  and  that  the  10  per  cent  economy  in  stafl 
was  your  idea.  Hut  the  boss,  after  all,  signed  the 
polyethylene  contract;  he  fired  all  those  old 
biddies  in  shipping.  And  he,  ol  course,  is  the 
man  your  new  employer  will  check  with. 

THE  best  resume  I  ever  composed  was  written 
with  the  help  of  m\  previous  boss  over  a  three- 
martini  lunch.  Our  coup  was  in  remembering 
that  he-  had  been  president  of  .1  small  defunct 
company.  H\  using  this  title  we  were  able  to 
promote  me  to  Assistant  to  the  President.  That 
resume  made  glorious  reading— rather  like  an 
li  ish  obituary. 

I  still  carry  a  few  copies  with  me  as  I  go 
on  my  rounds,  a  seasoned  veteran  in  dark  suit, 
\est.  and  regimental  lie,  equipped  with  confi- 
dent mien  and  a  do-it-yourself  job-hunting  kit. 
In  it.  besides  my  vital  resumes,  I  carry  a  sheaf 
of  letters  from  carefully  selected  authors  (my 
prize  is  from  a  formei  siall  member  of  a  Senate 
Investigating  Committee),   the  latest  Neio   York 


Times  and  Wall  Street  Journal,  a  sack  of  dimes 
For  telephone  calls,  and  an  appointment   diary. 

The  last  is  indispensable,  Eoi  a  job  hunter  is 
a  busy  man  now  that  the  installment-plan  inter- 
view has  become  fashionable. 

For  instance,  last  Octobei  I  had  .1  very  pleas- 
ant meeting  with  a  business  acquaintance  He 
was  oil  for  England  next  day  but  left  a  memo 
for  his  Vice  President,  who  saw  me  when  he  got 
back  from  Canada  two  weeks  later.  He  suggested 
I  chat  with  the  Divisional  Manager  who  was 
due  home  from  Malaya  in  mid-December.  I 
phoned  just  before  Christmas  to  learn  he  was 
in  Turkey  but  his  assistant  would  see  me  when 
he  got  back  from  Guatemala  early  in  January. 
We  had  a  nice  visit  just  before  he  left  lor 
Mexico.  The  DM  got  back  in  February,  I  saw 
him  on  the  twelfth,  and  he  felt  that  he  wanted 
to  talk  things  over  with  an  assistant  who  would 
be  back  from  South  Africa  at  the  end  of  the 
month.  Meanwhile,  he  suggested,  no  harm  would 
be  done  if,  next  time  I  was  in  town,  I  dropped 
in  to  see  the  Export  Manager  when  he  got 
back   from   Costa    Rica. 

I  saw  him  last  week.  Delightful  man.  One 
of  the  most  enjoyable  interviews  I've  had  yet. 
He  seemed  to  like  my  resume  too.  Took  an 
extra  copy  for  the  Regional  Director  who  won't 
be  back  for  quite  a  while.  Always  travels  by 
ship— which  is  hard  luck  for  me  in  the  jet  age. 
Hut  you  learn  to  be  philosophical  in  my  line 
of  work. 

Harper's  Magazine,  August   19C>0 
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vent  it.  We  also  have  U.  s  240,  .1  super-highway 
which  has  been  bearing  down  upon  the  nation's 
capita]  '"in  ol  western  Maryland  F01  the  past 
five  years  to  .111  accompaniment  ol  controversy 
.is  (o  what  its  route  ol  invasion  ol  the  nisiiict 
dI  Columbia  should  be.  Should  it  plow  through 
the  fine  residential  area  oi  Cleveland  Park?  Or 
should  ii  be  brought  behind  bulldozers  ten 
abreast  through  the  forest  glades  along  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  or  through  those  ol 
Rock  Creek  Park  (which,  in  the  memorable  won  Is 
ol  one  ol  the  commissioners  concerned,  would 
"develop  the  park  and  make  it  .1  better  place 
lot  people  i<>  take  their  1  hildren 

Then  we  have  the  international  airport  at 
Chantilly,  Virginia,  the  runways  ol  which  will  be 
the  equivalent  of  a  twenty-four-foot-wide  high- 
way .1  hundred  miles  long.  For  this  facility,  four- 
teen square  milts  have  been  depopulated,  six 
hundred  houses  removed,  and  250,000  trees 
pushed  into  piles,  doused  with  oil,  and  binned. 
Those  who  live  under  (he  projected  [light  pat- 
terns .in'  awaiting  their  introduction  to  the 
s(  reams  ol  jit  aircraft. 

Progressiveness  being  a  national  characteristic, 
I  am  sine  the  inhabitants  of  Other  metro- 
politan areas  are  as  familiar  as  we  around  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  with  the  chronic  anxiety  of  not 
knowing  where  progress  is  going  to  strike  next. 
We  all  have  in  common  the  new  Interstate  High- 
way  swcni.  This  project,  if  it  lives  up  to  ex- 
pectations, will  wipe  out  100,000  homes.  It  will 
be  Sherman's  march  to  the  sea  on  a  continental 
si.de.  It  is  ol  .1  battlefield  that  you  are  irresistibly 
reminded  as  you  watch  the  bulldozers  and 
graders  at  work.  There  is  the  same  sweep  of 
muddy  or  dustv  devastation,  impartially  unspar- 
ing of  the  works  of  nature  and  man. 

A     BAD     BARGAIN 

IT  H  AS  been  said  that  tor  the  present  genera- 
tion of  Americans  the  principle  of  the  'great- 
est good  of  the  greatest  number"  really  tin  ins 
the  "greatest  pleasure  of  the  greatest  number." 
Looking  at  American  life  today,  you  sometimes 
have  the  impression  of  a  people  who  have  heard 
on  good  authority  that  the  world  is  about  to 
end  and  are  bent  on  getting  all  they  can  while 
the  getting  is  good— especiallv  in  the  wa\  of 
sensation. 

Our  record  of  crime,  delinquency,  and  van- 
dalism is  the  world's  most  shocking.  We  spend 
prodigally  on  sell-indulgence  and  parsimoniously 
on  the  nation's  future;  as  Kenneth  Galbraith 
has  observed,  if  we  hail  a  bigger  national  income 


we  should  probably  spend  the  increment  not 
on  bettet  schools,  p.uks.  .ind  national  defense 
but  on  raising  tin-  cat  quota  pet  family  to  three. 
I  lu  cost  ol  an  hoiir-a  week  television  show  pro- 
viding onlv  .1  transitory  distraction  can  amount 
10  .is  much  as  wr  pav  the  entire  lac  ultv  ol  .1  large 
university   01   .1  couple  ol   thousand  elementary 

school    teachers.     We    seek    to    lose    ourselves    in 

material  possessions,  entertainment,  alcohol,  and 

tin  las*  inalion  ol  sex.  lake  tenants  on  ;i  short 
lease,  we  w.Me  the  resources  ol  our  country,  lit- 
ter it  with  papers,  cans,  and  bottles,  deface  it  with 
billboards,  and  carelessly  burn  up  thousands  of 
acics  of  forest  annually.  From  almost  ,m\  high- 
way the  United  sutcs  presents  an  appearance 
of  abundant  wealth  combined  with  trashiness 
and  neglect.  There  can  hardly  be  another  coun- 
try in  (he  world  which  has  offered  its  inhabi- 
tants so  much  and  received  so  little  from  them 
in  return. 

II  we  ail  like  the  inhabitants  ol  .1  world  under 
sentence  of  destruction,  it  may  be  because  that 
is  what  we  are— and  I  do  not  mean  destruction 
by  atomic  war.  We  have  always  heedlessly  plowed 
under  the  past  together  with  the  natural  treasures 
of  our  continent,  but  the  pace  of  change  has 
been  quickening.  Never  before  have  we  had 
such  reason  to  feel  that  what  surrounds  us  and 
gives  continuity  to  life  lingers  onlv  on  borrowed 
time.  The  truth  of  our  situation  is  slowly  dawn- 
ing; we  did  not  know  what  we  had  bargained  for 
when  we  set  material  expansion  as  the  supreme 
goal  of  our  soc  ietv. 

Conservationists— whom  experience  has  made 
rather  defensive— generally  describe  their  pur- 
poses modestly  and  even  apologetically.  They 
are  for  the  preservation  of  historical  values, 
scientific  values,  recreational  values,  aesthetic 
values,  economic  values.  But  what  they  are  ulti- 
mately concerned  with  is  what  men  live  by. 
Their  object  is  to  preserve  their  country  as 
something  more  than  a  political  and  economic 
expression,  to  preserve  a  world  that  we  can  feel 


Charlton  Ogburn,  Jr..  vice  chairman  of  the 
Fairfax  County  (Virginia)  Park  Authority,  pot  his 
start  in  conservation  as  a  boy  bird-watcher  on  Long 
Island,  the  New  Jersey  marshes,  and  in  the  Bronx. 
He  uas  a  lieutenant  during  the  World  War  If  Burma 
campaign  and  wrote  its  heroic  story  in  "The  Ma- 
rauders," a  best-selling  book  which  is  to  be  made 
into  a  movie  by  Warner  Brothers.  He  has  been 
writing  since  1957  when  he  resigned  from  the  State 
Department  after  eleven  years'  service  in  policy 
planning  and  intelligence  work. 
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we  belong  to  and  can  expect  to  endure.  This 
does  not  require  making  an  end  of  change  and 
progress;  it  does  mean  introducing  a  steering 
wheel  and  some  brakes  before  the  machine  runs 
away  with  us. 

What  the  conservationists  are  up  against  is 
enough  to  discourage  all  but  the  dauntless.  The 
encroachment  of  urban  civilization  upon  the 
legacies  of  traditional  America  proceeds  un- 
checked and  at  a  dizzy  pace.  By  the  year  2000, 
according  to  a  study  by  Jerome  P.  Pickard  for 
the  Urban  Land  Institute,  the  city  will  dominate 
every  section  of  the  country;  of  the  ten  super- 
metropolitan  areas.  New  York  will  have  a  popu- 
lation of  23  million,  Los  Angeles  20  million.  As 
August  Heckscher,  Director  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  Fund,  points  out,  "The  modern  city 
has  burst  its  walls,  it  overruns  the  countryside, 
stretches  along  the  highway,  at  a  thousand  points 
penetrates  the  rural  community.  The  prolifera- 
tion of  the  city  takes  place  under  the  guidance 
of  no  standards,  at  the  whim  of  private  interests." 
Villages  and  towns  rich  in  associations  for  Ameri- 
cans as  individuals  and  as  a  nation  are  being 
swallowed  up,  are  vanishing.  And  for  what? 
"Extended  urbanism"— to  quote  Mr.  Heckscher 
again— "has  given  him  the  rewards  neither  of 
intimac)   nor  of  isolation." 

We  have  hatched  a  Minotaur,  and  to  slake  its 
appetite  we  have  to  feed  it  a  million  green  acres 
a  year— twice  the  area  of  the  Great  Smok\  Moun- 
tains National  Park.  The  shrinking  remainder 
of  the  country— that  which  escapes  the  cit\^ 
spread— will  be  increasingly  overrun.  We  al- 
ready have  70  million  motor  vehicles,  and  by 
driving  them  700  billion  miles,  as  we  are  ex- 
pected to  this  year,  our  population  of  180  million 
will  saturate  more  country,  probably,   than  600 


million  pedestrian  Chinese.  The  number  of  cars 
we  drive  is  continuously  increasing,  and  as  de- 
mands tor  ease  and  safety  at  sixt)  miles  an  hour 
require  highways  with  more  and  wider  lanes, 
broader  shoulders,  and  more  elaborate  clover- 
leaves,  the  motorcar  becomes  an  ever  more  vora- 
cious consumer  of  land  and  of  whatever  happens 
to  be  on  the  land. 

I '.  S.  66,  the  monster  which  is  to  sweep  through 
Arlington  with  eight  lanes  on  its  ua\  From  Wash- 
ington to  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  will  have 
within  seven  miles  of  my  house  one  interchange 
taking  over  sixty  acres  and  another  eighty.  The 
planned  41,000-mile  Interstate  Highway  s\stem 
will  gobble  up  two  million  acres.  Of  the 
$20  billion  to  be  spent  on  roads  this  year  in 
the  entire  world  outside  the  Iron  Curtain,  over 
half  will  be  spent  in  the  United  States.  And  the 
highways  are  only  the  beginning.  With  them 
comes  the  vast  and  tawdry  infrastructure  of  the 
motor  age— the  gas  stations,  bar-grills,  tourist 
cabins,  outdoor  movie  theaters,  auto-wrecking 
lots,  and  roadside  menageries  ("Pit  of  Death! 
Man-killing  Monkeys!"). 

PREMATURE     PREGNANCIES 
AND     CORON  ARIES 

Ml  C  H  is  being  made  over  the  growing 
amount  of  leisure  in  American  life.  In 
fact,  however,  leisure  is  alien  to  us.  The  time 
we  save  with  the  latest  in  labor-saving  machinery 
we  characteristically  spend  in  filling  our  lives 
with  more  noise  and  movement.  According  to 
the  pollsters,  the  number  of  Americans  who 
claim  to  be  reading  a  book  is  onh  half  the 
number  who  own  an  automobile.  Leisure,  con- 
trary to  what  we  may  believe,  is  not  what  is  left 
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over  after  a  forty-hour  week;  it  is  a  spirit,  an  out- 
look on  life.  Charles  Morgan  defined  it  when 
he  observed,  "The  part)  had  thai  (|iulit\  ol  ease 
and  leisure  which  is  peculiarly  Italian,  hoik-  ol 
the  guests  having  an  axe  i<>  grind,  an  appoint- 
ment to  keep,  or  any  desire  to  excel."  It  wasn't 
an  American  party. 

Whatever  we  ma)  profess,  our  religion  is  in 
Eaci  a  cull  of  contemporaneity,  its  objeel  to  be 
up-to-the-minute,  up-with-the-  [oneses.  Cronus, 
the  god  who  consumes  his  own  children,  is  our 
deity.  An  embattled  minority  ma)  s.iw  the  cable 
cars  of  San  Francisco  and  prevent  the  construc- 
tion ol  giant  apartment-hotels  thai  would  de- 
stroy the  character  ol  Washington  Square  in 
New  York,  hut  it  is  a  thousand  times  more 
typical  of  us  to  let  the  double-decker  buses  that 
had  come  to  symbolize  New  York  be  strapped 
because  the  other  kind  is  a  shade  cheaper  to 
operate  and  to  let  the  picturesque  houses  border- 
ing Lafayette  Square,  in  front  of  the  White 
House,  go  down  to  make  win  lor  more  govern- 
ment office  buildings  designed  by  and  for  robots. 

We  pa)  a  price  for  condemning  the  familiar  to 
extinction  to  make  way  lor  the  new:  we  condemn 
to  extinction  something  of  ourselves.  To  wit- 
ness the  disappearance  of  that  which  we  belong 
to  and  which  belongs  to  us  and  to  acquire  a 
feeling  of  homelessness  is  the  late  we  reserve 
lor  ourselves.  Ours  is  a  society  that  is  cruel  to 
the  old.  We  provide  the  old  with  welfare  services 
and  miracle  drugs  to  prolong  their  lives  while 
sweeping  away  the  world  in  which  they  had  a 
place. 

The  idolatry  of  age  that  is  found  in  tradition- 
alist Asian  societies  is  replaced  among  us  by  an 
idolatry  of  youth.  I  do  not  mean  that  we  sacri- 
fice much  for  the  education  and   improvement 


of  our  young— we  don't— bul  thai  we  make  a 
fetish  of  youth.  Advertising  and  popular  enter- 
tainment on  the  screen  and  in  magazines  is  di- 
rected largely  at  oui  preoccupation  with  youth 
and  its  physical  attributes.  The  onl)  product  I 
retail  of  which  the  consumer  is  shown  in  the 
advertisements  as  being  unmistakably  pasi  his 
twenties— other  than  those  related  directly  to  age, 
like  insurance— is  the  Cadillac.  Bui  here,  I  am 
told,  the  reason  for  showing  the  proud  possessoi 
is  .1  man  in  his  forties  or  fifties  has  to  do  with 
the  unconscious  identification  of  the  motorcar 
as  .1  symbol  of  sexual  vigor,  a  consideration  to 
which  wealthy  men  past  their  prime  would  pre- 
sumably be  peculiarly  vulnerable. 

Pregnancies  in  high  school,  coronaries  in  mid- 
dle age;  we  are  determined  to  force  the  pace. 
We  cannot  wait.  We  pursue  time— but  only  to 
find  that  we  never  have  enough.  Sustained  at- 
tention is  becoming  difficult  for  us.  The  media 
in  which  our  society  chiefly  expresses  itself  are 
given  over  to  trivialities  or  what  may  be  grasped 
on  the  run— certainly  that  is  the  case  with  tele- 
vision, radio,  and  motion  pictures.  In  some 
quarter  of  a  million  hours  of  television  broad- 
casting in  the  past  decade  it  has  been  impossible 
to  schedule  three  consecutive  hours  for  a  com- 
plete play  of  Shakespeare's.  The  parochialism 
of  time,  as  Van  Wyck  Brooks  calls  it,  has  invaded 
our  schools  and  the  humanities  have  been 
crowded  to  the  side  by  technology  and  commu- 
nity adjustment.  (An  early  product  of  progres- 
sive education,  I  was  graduated  from  high  school 
without  having  had  an  hour's  instruction  in 
history,  American  or  other.) 

"Our  silent  past,  our  deafening  present,  the 
constant  pressure  about  us  of  unlovely  circum- 
stance,"   Henry  James  exclaimed— for   this  goes 
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back  some  little  time.  What  James  had  in  mind, 
and  more  besides,  is  described  in  the  current 
phrase,  "The  Rat  Race."  It  is  a  powerful  and 
graphic  analog)',  and  at  first  thought  it  seems 
a  remarkable  one  for  the  most  privileged  people 
in  the  world  to  have  hit  upon  to  describe  their 
existence.  Perhaps  on  second  thought  it  is  not 
so  remarkable. 


EVERY      MAN      FOR      HIMSELF 

WHEN  the  Bolsheviks  made  their  revolu- 
tion, they  promulgated  the  formula,  "All 
power  to  the  Soviets."  With  us  it  has  been  "All 
power  to  the  individual,"  and  so  far  our  formula 
has  worked  better.  We  have  dazzled  the  world 
with  our  productivity  and  standard  of  living. 
These  have  come  about,  we  explain,  because  we 
have  supplied  the  individual  with  unprecedented 
opportunities  and  incentives.  That  is  true.  It 
is  also  true  that  by  making  material  success  a 
measure  of  worth  and  by  depriving  ourselves  of 
any  excuse  for  not  succeeding  (each  of  us  has 
the  same  chance,  more  or  less,  as  the  rest  of  us, 
hasn't  he?)  we  put  the  individual  under  terrific 
pressure  to  succeed.  It  works,  to  De  sure.  Our 
output  is  sensational:  our  rats  really  race!  If  the 
individual  does  not  succeed,  of  course  he  is  left 
with  the  cruel  fact  of  his  human  failure.  If  he 
does,  there  is  still  a  catch.  He  is  left  with  the 
question  of  what— apart  from  individual  gratifi- 
cation—it adds  up  to.  What  is  the  purpose  of  all 
he  has  gone  through? 

If  the  experience  of  mankind  teaches  anything, 
1  think  it  is  that  human  beings  find  fulfillment 
when  the  focus  of  their  lives  is  outside  themselves 
in  something  greater  and  more  lasting  than  the\ 
are,  something  that  can  give  meaning  and  per- 


petuation to  their  otherwise  brief  and  not  always 
joyful  existences.  It  tells  a  good  deal  about  the 
human  race  that  in  London  during  the  bombings, 
when  the  needs  of  the  nation  were  para- 
mount to  all,  the  incidence  of  nervous  b: 
downs  declined.  That  which  is  "superior  in  I 
and  continuity  to  good  and  evil  fortune  fan 
alone"— in  Joseph  Conrad's  phrase— "give  us  the 
feeling  of  an  enduring  existence  and  of  an  in- 
vincible power  against  the  fates."  Men  who 
achieve  this  feeling  achieve  it  generally  through 
a  sense  of  relationship,  deep  and  real,  to  the 
quest  for  truth,  God,  or  Country,  with  all  that 
Country  implies:  it  was  of  the  "national  spirit" 
that   Conrad  was  writing. 

And  what  about  Americans?  Are  we  not  re- 
ligious and  patriotic?  The  percentage  of  us  at- 
tending church  has  risen  steadily  since  the 
founding  of  the  country  and  is  now  up  to  half. 
The  churches  are  bulging.  We  have  amended 
our  Oath  of  Allegiance  to  the  Flag  to  make  us 
one  nation  "under  God."  On  billboards  and  on 
stickers  on  loaves  of  bread  we  urge  our  fellows  to 
attend  religious  services.  One  of  our  most  popu- 
lar syndicated  columnists  is  a  divine  who  tells 
us  not  only  how  faith  can  move  mountains  but 
how  it  can  make  you  the  owner  of  a  big  hotel. 
We  distribute  more  American  flags  than  ever 
before  through  our  veterans'  organizations.  The 
base  of  the  Washington  monument  is  now  en- 
circled bv  a  veritable  wall  of  American  flags.  We 
have  become  so  alert  to  un-Americanism  that  an 
unguarded  remark  made  in  college  can  get  vou 
into  trouble  twenty-five  \ears  later.  Where  once 
we  marched  to  war  singing  the  flippant  ditties  of 
Yankee  Doodle"  and  "Dixie"  we  now  solemnly 
intone  the  elevated  phrases  of  "God  Bless  Amer- 
ica" ('  M\  home,  sweet  home";. 
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That  the  Ann  lie. in  people  are  seeking  emo- 
tional security— even  desperatel)  seeking  ii— m.i\ 
noi  be  doubted.  Whethei  we  are  finding  it  is 
another  matter.  When  .1  choice  must  be  made 
between  .1  new  highway  and  the  preservation  ol 
the  integrity  ol  .1  community  01  .1  masterpiece 
ol  nature,  we  seldom  hesitate  to  embrace  the 
highway.  Winn  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  by- 
passed Bedford,  The  Rotation  tells  us,  despaii 
settled  ovei  the  three  thousand  inhabitants,  but 
lit  ill. ml  u.is  made  a  turn-around  terminal  and 
now  well  over  .1  thousand  tiueks  .1  da)  pass 
through  the  town!  When  the  choice  is  between 
the  interests  ol  future  generations  in  an  un- 
spoiled seashore  and  .1  real-estate  developer's 
opportunity  For  profit,  we  can  be  counted  upon 
ninety-nine  times  out  of  a  hundred  to  let  the 
developer  have  his  u.i\ . 

like  what  you  want  and  pay  for  it."  says 
God  (a  Spanish  proverb  tells  us).  What  do  we 
want?  A  country  in  which  nothing  is  coo  garish, 
ugly,  crowded,  or  dislocated,  provided  somebody 
is  making  money  out  of  it"-  A  country  in  which 
everything  that  could  give  ns  .•  feeling  of  con- 
tinuity and  permanence  has  been  sacrificed  for 
the  ever-faster  buck?  If  so,  there  will  be  a  price. 
It  will  be.  I  think,  a  continuing  rootlessness, 
homelessness,  and  emptiness  at  the  core  of  Ameri- 
can life.  It  will  be  more  of  the  tension  and 
anxiety  that  are  so  striking  to  visitors  to  our 
country  and  that  somehow  we  cannot  relieve 
with  the  mounting  billions  of  cigarettes  we  an- 
nually smoke. 

Within  two  hours'  drive  of  where  I  live  is  the 
Shenandoah  National  Park.  This  is  a  tract  ol 
over  180,000  acres  from  which  the  Blue  Ridge 
Parkway  extends  southward  through  the  George 
Washington   National  Forest.    Eventually,  after 


also  passing  through  several  state  parks  and  the 
Pisgah  National  Forest,  it  will  reach,  when  com- 
pleted, the  Greal  Smoky  Mountains  National 
Park  ["ogether,  these  reservations  form  a  pro- 
tected zone  oi  inn  si,  meadow,  and  mountains 
thai  is  unbroken  foi  five  hundred  miles.  Within 
it  there  are  no  compulsively  driven  throngs, 
human  01  vehicular,  no  goading  and  peremptory 
1 1 .t llu  lights  (oi  any  need  foi  them),  no  frenzied 
billboards  or  dazzling  store-fronts  shrieking  one 
another  down  for  your  attention.  Some  of  the 
same  ellet  1  may  be  found  in  certain  parts  of 
American  towns  which  have  escaped  commercial 
exploitation  and  retained  the  character  and  dig- 
nity  they  have  had  foi  generations— certain  streets 
ol  N -i  h  England  whaling  towns,  foi  instance,  or 
the  heart  ol  Savannah  around  Forsyth  Park.  Only 
here  in  the  Shenandoah  the  sense  ol  serenity  is 
•41  eater.  In  a  national  park  you  do  not  fear  to 
form  an  attachment  to  what  you  see  lest  you 
return  to  find  it  bulldozed  out  for  a  gas  station. 
You  feel  .is  il  you  had  escaped  the  battlefield  of 
a  war  you  had  been  fighting  and  losing.  You 
have  for  once  the  feeling  of  being  at  peace  with 
your  surroundings. 

A  hope  of  "getting  away  from  it  all"— some- 
how, sometime— is  part  of  the  American  dream. 
The  drive  to  get  away  from  the  civilization  we 
have  built  is  today  sending  us  to  the  national 
parks  in  ever  greater  numbers.  It  is  also  bring- 
ing tourists  from  the  hinterland  of  America 
to  the  historic  places  of  the  Atlantic  Seaboard 
and  sending  others  across  the  ocean.  Within  a 
few  years,  a  million  Americans  are  expected  to 
visit  Europe  annually,  an  amazing  number  con- 
sidering the  costs  of  the  trip.  In  all  these  pil- 
grimages, I  suspect,  there  is  a  common  motive. 
It  is  a  longing  to  regain  something  we  feel  we 
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have  lost  in  our  pursuit  of  the  future.  What 
we  seek  is  reassurance  that  existence  has  other 
dimensions  and  values  than  those  of  the  transient 
and  harassing  present.  We  seek  it  in  the  change- 
less mountains  and  forests,  in  the  New  England 
fishing  villages  and  medieval  French  towns.  We 
have  a  hunger  for  that  which  is  enduring,  which 
is  rooted,  which  belongs,  as  we  should  like  to 
belong,  for  that  which  men  have  made  not  to  see 
how  much  they  could  get  out  of  it  but  to 
see  how  much  they  could  put  into  it.  There  is 
a  fine  irony  in  this.  We  go  to  ever-greater  lengths 
to  recapture  precisely  those  things  that  we  hap- 
pily ra/e  to  the  ground  when  we  find  them  near 
at  home— to  make  way  for  more  of  what  we  flee 
from. 

THE     REAR-GUARD     ACTION 

O  preserve  that  which  could  "give  us  the 
feeling  of  an  enduring  existence"  requires 
unremitting  battle,  with  the  hope  of  winning 
only  a  small  part  of  the  time.  When  a  landmark 
of  our  history  or  a  spectacular  remnant  of  our 
natural  grandeur  is  threatened  with  destruction 
for  even  trivial  or  perverse  reasons,  the  struggle 
to  save  it  can  be  exhausting.  It  took  conserva- 
tionists years  of  effort  to  defeat  the  scheme  to 
flood  Dinosaur  National  Monument  and  use  the 
impounded  waters  partly  to  bring  more  land  un- 
der cultivation  at  a  time  when  we  are  burdened 
with  $9  billion  in  farm  surpluses.  A  state-wide, 
even  nation-wide  mobilization  was  necessary 
to  save  the  virgin  forests  of  Porcupine  Moun- 
tain State  Park  (which  Michigan  had  acquired 
fifteen  years  before  to  preserve  them  "for  all 
eternity")  from  copper  mining— which  was  to 
have  been  subsidized  by  the  taxpayer  while  the 
Department  of  State  worried  about  the  shrinking 
markets  for  the  copper  produced  b\  our  allies. 
The  plan  to  level  over  the  bed  of  the  historic 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  and  convert  the 
wooded  corridor  which  it  occupies  beside  the 
Potomac  into  a  "scenic"  highway  was  given  up 
only  when  a  Supreme  Court  Justice  and  other 
angry  citizens  hiked  the  160-mile  length  of  the 
canal  to  call  attention  to  its  value  as  a  park.  In 
another  recent  case  the  popular  addiction  to 
highways  proved  invincible.  The  Adirondacks 
are  to  be  invaded  b\  a  "Northway"  which  will 
bring  their  fastnesses  within  a  beer-can's  throw  of 
whizzing  millions  who  are  not  content  with  hav- 
ing almost  all  the  rest  of  the  country  to  whiz 
through. 

"We  cannot  hallow  this  ground,"  s.iid  Lincoln. 
The  question  is,  can  we  refrain  from  desecrating 


the  battlefield  of  Gettysburg  with  subdivisions 
and  Bar-B-Qs?  The  field  of  Antietam,  soaked 
with  the  blood  of  more  brave  Americans  than 
any  other  plot  in  the  world,  was  saved  only  by 
Congressional  action  at  the  last  minute. 

The  conservationists  may  well  be  fighting  a 
losing  battle.  Perhaps  we  must  plunge  on  to 
some  ultimate  reckoning.  But  there  are  some 
grounds  for  hope,  some  indications  that  a  stand 
can  be  made.  The  ferocious  slaughter  of  wild- 
life following  the  Civil  War  led  to  the  federal 
and  state  laws  and  to  the  game  and  wildlife 
refuges  that  now  afford  the  survivors  some  pro- 
tection. The  ravaging  of  the  wilderness  led  to 
our  incomparable  system  of  national  parks 
which,  starting  with  Yellowstone  in  1872,  now 
encompasses  24  million  acres,  including  some  130 
national  monuments  and  historical  and  battle- 
field parks.  The  threat  to  historical  sites  has 
called  into  being  at  least  800  organizations  to 
protect  them:  that  is  the  present  membership 
of  the  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation. 
Thanks  to  these  organizations.  22  cities  now  have 
ordinances  protecting  historic  sections  and  50 
others  are  said  to  have  such  ordinances  under 
consideration. 

Three  recent  developments  in  Congress  could 
be  indicative  of  a  growing  public  concern.  One 
was  the  act  authorizing  a  higher  payment  under 
the  Interstate  Highway  svstem  to  states  forbid- 
ding billboards  along  the  right-of-way.  The  dif- 
ferential is  a  small  one  (one-half  of  one  per  cent) 
but  it  establishes  a  principle.  A  second  was  the 
creation  by  Congress  of  the  Outdoor  Recreation 
Resources  Review  Commission  which  will  in- 
ventory our  remaining  unspoiled  areas  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Laurance  Rockefeller.  The  third 
is  the  Wilderness  Preservation  Bill,  which  would 
preserve  remaining  wild  areas  in  federal  owner- 
ship from  invasion  bv  roads  and  buildings. 

A  lew  years  ago  a  publication  of  the  Audubon 
Society  of  the  District  of  Columbia  contrasted 
the  virtually  parkless  suburbs  of  Washington 
with  an  equal  area  of  London,  where,  in  addi- 
tion to  innumerable  smaller  parks,  there  are  37 
parks  of  over  50  acres  each,  of  which  13  are  of  200 
acres  or  more.  Hvde  Park  having  363  acres  and 
Epping  Forest  over  5,000.  Since  then,  two  of 
the  jurisdictions— Fairfax  and  Montgomery 
Counties— have  voted  for  multi-million-dollar 
bond  issues  for  parks,  and  the  prospects  of  saving 
a  minimum  of  green  areas  while  there  is  yet 
time  have  radically  improved.  There  is  plenty 
of  evidence  of  a  growing  nation-wide  interest  in 
zoning  laws,  planning  bodies,  and  acquisition  of 
parkland.    It  would  be  remarkable  if  there  were 
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not,  in  view  ol  the  spend  thai  lias  been  con j n red 

n|>  lot   lis  ol  .1  sii|Ki  megalopolis  "i  the  Future 
thai    will  engull    the  entire    Atlantic  Seaboard 

1 1 1 >ni  m.iss.k  husei is  in  Virginia. 

I  ii  i      s  ECO  N  n     I   LOOD 

^l  i  \  r  s|x .  in  i  .iiK  up  .hi  ii.'i\  ii  mil.  how« 
evei  Whai  we  have  seen  s<>  i.n  ol  the 
ravaging  ol  the  American  countryside  and  the 
American  pasl  1>\  the  bulldozei  and  the  wreck 
ing  crew  is  nothing  compared  with  what  we  shall 
sic  Til  the  future,  no  mattci  whai  a<  tions  wc  may 
take  to  control  the  evils  of  urban  sprawl  Wi  are 
adding  three  million  in  oui  population  every 
year,  and  ever}  yeai  unless  something  happi  ns 
to  lowei  the  bii  ill  rate  oi  i aise  the  death  rate 
tlic  number  will  grow  larger,  The  parks  will 
offer  no  refuge  from  the  Future's  hordes;  \<>n 
will  merel)  meel  them  there  in  differeni  clothes. 
Not  <>nl\  is  him  population  expanding  bin  so  are 
income  and  mobility.  Annual  vishs  to  state 
parks  lose  from  75  million  ;ii  the  end  ol  the 
wai  i<>  237  million  in  1958,  the  increase  from 
1957  i<>  1958  being  9  pei  cent.  In  The  Crisis 
in  Outdoot  Recreation,  Marion  Clawson  ol  the 
Ford  Foundation  estimates  thai  by  the  yeai  2000 
the  demand  upon  our  national  parks  and  forests 
may  well  be  forty  times  whai  ii  li.is  been  in  the 
recenl  past;  a  projection  of  the  current  trend 
shows  the  numbei  ol  annual  vishs  reaching  five 
billion   by   thai    (imc. 

To  the  world's  population  there  is  yearly 
added  a  number  greater  than  the  population  of 
France.  II  the  estimated  one-third  of  a  billion 
inhabitants  of  the  world  ai  the  time  ol  Chrisl 
had  increased  at  the  rate  ai  which  the  world's 
present  inhabitants  arc  increasing,  P.  K.  Whi  Ip 
ton  tells  ns  in  The  Population  Ahead,  we  should 
now  have  a  million  persons  lot  every  square  foot 
of  the  earth's  land  surface.  By  reducing  mor- 
tality rates  without  correspondingly  reducing 
birth  rates,  science  has  opened  up  for  mankind 
a  fate  as  ghastly  as  the  ti  it  k  it  has  up  its  other 
sleeve— atomic  annihilation.  One  important  dif- 
ference is  that  to  escape  the  latter  we  need  only 
refrain  from  using  nuclear  weapons,  whereas  to 
escape  from  being  drowned  in  the  Mood  ol  our 
own  numbers,  positive  and  perhaps  drastic  a<  tion 
is  required.  As  for  what  the  action  should  be, 
the  issue  was  posed  sharply  last  November  when 
the  Catholic  Bishops  of  the  United  States  came 
out  with  their  statement  on  birth  control. 
"United  States  Catholics  believe,"  they  said,  "thai 
the  promotion  of  artificial  birth  prevention  is  a 
morally,  humanly,  psychologically,  and  politically 


disastrous  approach  lo  the  population  problem." 
I  hi ise  who  disagreed  witli  ihem  wen    ici  used  <>l 
"promol in",  .i  nun al  evil"  and  tin    i  nited  St 
was  warned  nol  to  lei  itscll  bi    lerrori/ed  i >■    the 

'gui  ■  ,i [mates'  ol  spci  ial  pleadei s  with  r<  ipeel 
to  the  population  explosion."  I  h<  Bishops  im 
plied  thai  the  solution  lay  in  migration  and  in 
"increasing  the  aci  cage  ",    I  he  aci  cage  \  icld  to 

meel  the  l I  demands  ol  an  increasing  popula 

lion"    The  pronouncement   was  followed   b\   a 
briel  Run*)  ol  controversy,  and  not  much  more 

h  is  hard  to  think  "I  an  oc<  asion  on  which 
oui  statesmen  and  editorialists  have  showed  to 
wot se  .id\ antage  i han  the}  h.i\ <•  in  thcii  pu 
footing  on  the  issue  of  the  population  explosion, 
h  is  much  as  if  they  had  been  acting  on  the 
premise   thai    the  Communis!    thrcal    would   go 

awa\    il    il    were   made    u nlionable    Tin     tWO 

issues  are  nol  only  ol  a  comparable  seriousness 
I •  1 1 1  i  iosel\  related,  Onl}  the  blind  could  main 
tain  din  China's  overpopulation  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  Chinese  Communists'  success  oi  thai 
the  presenl  rate  ol  population  increasi  in  the 
underdeveloped  countries  ol  the  Free  World  does 
not  lend  10  negate  the  value  ol  oui  cconomii 
aid  and  vastly  complicate  the  problem  ol  ;atis 
fying  the  evei  mounting  demands  of  thcii  in- 
hibit,mis  Im  ,i  bettei  life.  In  Kerala,  in  India, 
we  have  recently  had  an  illustration  ol  the  se 
quence  ol  overpopulation,  unemployment  pov- 
erty, Communisi  success  al  the  polls,  attacks  on 
Christian  institutions.  (The  Catholi<  Church  is 
especially  strong  in  Kerala.)  II  the  population 
of  Alt  ic  a  is  going  to  i  ise  to  r>l7  million  and  thai 
of  Latin  America  to  592  million  by  th<  yeai 
2000,  as  George  Washington  University  predicts, 

we  may   lace  scores  ol    Keralas.     May  the-   Bishops 

nol  have  to  ask  themselves  whai  ii  shall  profit  us 
il  we  shall  gain  all  these  touls  and  lose  the  whole 

wot  Id? 


STOIMMNf;     Tift:     SWARM 

WII  ILE  the   Population    Ref<  renci    Bu- 
reau   declares    thai    "unless    population 
growth    is   controlled    in    some    underdeveloped 
countries,   world   chaos   is   inevitable"   and    two 
emineni  scientists    Philip  M.  Ha  user,  a   Uni 
siiy  ol  Chicago  sociologist  and  Sit   [ulian  Hu 
the  British  biologisl    c;dl  foi  all  out  use  ol  every 
practical   method   ol    birth   control    to  sav<    the; 
world  from  political  and  social  catastrophe,     oui 
Presideni  declares  thai   "as  long  as  I  am   hen 
oui    governmeni    will    nevei    "have    a    positive 
political  'I-. <  nine   in  its  program  that  has  te>  do 
with  birth  control." 
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What  the  opponents  of  birth  control  may 
not  fully  understand  is  that  many  of  us  are 
aghast  at  the  senseless,  runaway  proliferation  of 
population  not  <>nl\  because  of  the  effect  among 
the  less  fortunate  peoples  who  even  now  go  to 
bed  hungry  but  because  we  happen  to  love  our 
own  country.  Our  nation  spends  S-fO  billion  a 
year  to  insure  iisell  against  invasion  from  another 
country.  We  should  like  to  see  it  spend  some  tim 
fraction  of  that  sum  to  insure  itself  against  an 
invasion  from  another  time,  against  being  over- 
run b\  the  teeming  masses  the  future  could 
spawn.  Let  us  recognize  that  one  invasion  could 
be  as  destructive  as  the  other,  not  only  of  the  out- 
ward character  of  America  but  of  all  else  we 
value:  for  surely  we  cannot  assume  that  the  idea 
of  individual  rights  born  in  the  New  England 
town  meeting  and  the  assemblages  of  Revolu- 
tionary Virginia  will  still  flourish  when  a  human 
■feeing  is  only  one  500-millionth  or  a  billionth 
part  of  a  human  mass  packed  into  super-cities 
like  monster,  crawling  bee  swarms. 

If  that  growth  is  to  be  forestalled,  a  determined 
and  resourceful  effort  must  be  made,  and  made 
soon,  to  develop  simplified  meat  s  of  contracep- 
tion and  effective  incentives  to  hold  down  the 
si/e  of  families.  There  seems  to  be  little  doubt 
that  we  are  on  the  way  to  a  solution  of  the  con- 
traceptive problem.  As  for  the  other— if  women 
from    Patagonia    to    Manitoba    and    from    Santa 


Monica  to  the  Km  liii stendamm  can  be  shamed 
overnight  into  raising  or  lowering  the  hemlines 
of  their  skirts  at  the  whim  of  a  Parisian  designer, 
it  should  be  possible  to  build  up  social  pressures 
that  will  restrain  parents  from  heedless  multi- 
plication. About  2.2  children  per  couple  will 
maintain  the  population  in  the  United  States. 
Do  we  need  many  more? 

Raymond  B.  Cowles,  a  zoologist  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  said  of  the  population  ex- 
plosion. "I  can  come  to  onh  one  conclusion, 
which  is  that  no  rational  solution  can  be  achieved 
in  time  to  avert  dis.istet  to  both  wildlife  and  man 
himself."  Let  us  hope  that  he  is  wrong  and  that 
once  again  we  can  rally  at  the  eleventh  hour  in 
defense  of  what  remains  of  our  homeland. 

Thomas  Griffith,  the  foreign-affairs  editor  of 
Time,  in  his  book.  The  Waist-Hieh  Culture, 
speaks  of  Americans  today  having  a  "sense  of 
blighted  intentions."  Convinced  of  our  discontent 
with  the  noise,  speed,  hypocrisy,  and  triviality 
of  our  society,  Mr.  Griffith  believes  that  noth- 
ing less  is  required  than  "a  revolution  of  goals, 
a  change  in  what  we  value,  what  we  preserve, 
and  what  we  puisne." 

Perhaps  never  before,  even  in  the  depths  of 
the  great  depression,  have  doubts  about  the  di- 
rection of  our  civilization  been  so  widespread 
among  us.  And  from  that,  more  than  from  any- 
thing else,  we  may  draw  encouragement. 


THE    FATHER    OF    AMERICAN    CONSERVATISM 


A 


LTHOUGH  not  valuable  to  the  United  States  for  settlement,  [the  Louisiana 
Purchase]  is  so  to  Spain,  and  will  become  mote  so.  and  therefore  at  some  distant 
period  will  form  an  object  which  we  may  baiter  with  her  for  the  Floridas, 
obviously  of  far  greater  value  to  us  than  all  the  immense,  undefined  region  west 
of  the  river.  .  .  . 

When  we  consider  the  present  extent  of  the  United  States,  and  that  not  one 
sixteenth  part  of  its  iciritorv  is  yet  under  occupation,  the  advantage  of  the 
acquisition,  as  it  relates  to  actual  settlement,  appears  too  distant  and  remote  to 
strike  the  mind  ol  a  sober  politician  with  much  force.  This,  therefore,  can  only 
rest  in  speculation  for  main  years,  if  not  centuries  to  come,  and  consequently  will 
not  perhaps  be  allowed  \ei\  great  weight  in  the  account  by  the  majority  of  readers. 
But  it  ma\  be  added,  that  should  our  own  citizens,  more  enterprising  than  wise, 
become  desirous  ol  settling  this  country,  and  emigrate  thither,  it  must  not  only 
be  attended  with  all  the  injuries  of  a  too  widely  dispersed  population,  but  by 
adding  to  the  great  weight  of  the  western  part  of  our  territory,  must  hasten  the 
dismemberment  ol  a  large  portion  of  our  country,  or  a  dissolution  of  the 
government! 

—Alexander  Hamilton,  New  York  Evening  Post,  July  5,   1803 


Harper's  Magazine,  August  1960 
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Early  Sin  in  the  early  'thirties 


WHEN  I  was  young  I  thought  I  was  in 
love  with  Eileen  Sommers,  but  it  was  her 
mother  I  was  really  in  love  with,  and  she  was  a 
policewoman.  Unlike  her  daughter  who  was  dark 
and  silent.  Mrs.  Sommers  was  light-hearted  and 
spin" led.  She  relished  every  moment  of  her 
bounteous  life  and  appealed  eager  to  share  it 
with  anyone.  She  wore  excellent  clothes,  tailored 
suits  mostly,  but  she  never  looked  mannish. 
There  was  always  a  frill  around  her  neck  or  at 
her  cuff.  It  was  hard  to  imagine  that  this  chic, 
gay  woman  was  a  tough  officer  of  the  law.  She 
owned  a  collection  of  expensive  purses  and  in- 
variably carried  one  of  them  with  her.  They 
were  gifts,  she  said  smiling  slyly,  for  services 
rendered.  What  these  services  might  be  I  could 
only  guess  at,  but  of  one  thing  I  was  certain:  I 
knew  that  within  the  purse  lay  that  silvery  pass- 
port to  splendor,  adventure,  and  sin— a  police 
badge. 

One  day  in  July,  Mrs.  Sommers  called  me  up 
to  ask  if  I  would  care  to  go  dancing  with  Eileen. 
I  said  that  I  would.  We  met  that  evening  on  the 
corner  of  Ninth  Avenue  and  Eifty-third  Street. 
The  policewoman  and  her  daughter  were  wait- 
ing for  me  beneath  the  "el"  which  ran  along 
Ninth  Avenue  at  that  time.  Mrs.  Sommers  was 
on  night  duty  and  Eileen  had  been  forced  to  tag 
along  with  her  mother.  Mrs.  Sommers  seemed 
more  than  happy  to  have  me  join  them.  I  would 
keep  her  daughter  company  while  she  went  about 
her  duties.  The  policewoman,  a  divorcee,  was 
forever  rounding  up  known  prostitutes.  She 
handled  them  with  a  kind  of  rough  affection. 
That  evening  Mrs.  Sommers  stopped  in  at 
several  evil  dance  halls  looking  for  prey.  While 
she  transacted  her  business  with  the  sharp-eyed 


proprietors  of  these  places— Italian,  Spanish,  and 
Irish— her  daughter  Eileen  and  I  danced. 

The  last  stop  of  that  night  tour  was  a  dance 
palace  at  Fourteenth  Street  and  Third  Avenue, 
up  one  flight.  We  came  into  a  huge  ballroom, 
dimly  lit.  Through  the  swirls  of  cigarette  smoke 
I  could  make  out  the  girls  dancing  with  their 
partners— sailors  in  white  uniforms,  soldiers,  and 
many  foreign-looking  men  in  shirt  sleeves. 
Though  there  was  a  band  playing  on  a  stage 
beneath  red  and  blue  light  bulbs,  the  ballroom 
seemed  supernaturally  still,  entranced,  as  though 
a  seance  were  taking  place.  There  was  no  laugh- 
ter, no  buzz  of  conversation,  only  the  rhythmic 
shuffling  of  feet.  The  dancers,  fixed  in  their 
poses,  revolved  slowly  about  the  dark  hall  in 
deep  concentration. 

I  was  about  to  lead  Eileen  on  to  the  dance  floor 
as  I  had  in  the  other  halls,  but  Mrs.  Sommers 
said,  "Uh-uh,  Eileen,  not  for  you.  Just  go  and 
sit  down.  Wait."  Pouting,  but  obedient.  Eileen 
went  and  sat  down  on  a  bent  wood  chair  against 
the  wall. 

"You  go  on  and  dance  if  you  want,"  the  police- 
woman said  to  me.  "Hey,  give  the  boy  some 
tickets,  Mamie,"  she  called  to  an  aged  peroxide 
blonde  who  sat  behind  a  grille  in  a  cashier's 
cage.  Like  a  seasoned  customer  I  sauntered  over. 
The  cashier  gave  me  a  gold-toothed  smile  and 
handed  me  a  strip  of  tickets. 

"What  do  I  do  now?"  I  asked. 

"Just  go  pick  out  what  you  want  and  let  your- 
self go,  Sonny."  She  nodded  toward  a  row  of 
girls  who  sat  motionless  against  a  wall.  I  knew 
that  Eileen  had  her  eyes  on  me.  I  knew  too  that 
I  was  undergoing  some  sort  of  test  that  evening. 
It  was  the  first  time  I  had  been  out  on  duty  with 
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the  policewoman  and  she  was  watching  my  re- 
actions carefully.  If  my  behavior  pleased  her  I 
knew  I  would  be  invited  out  again.  It  was  im- 
portant to  me  that  I  impress  her  favorably. 

I  reached  the  row  of  waiting  girls,  and 
stopped  before  the  nearest  one.  I  didn't  want 
to  offend  any  of  them  by  presuming  to  have  made 
a  choice.  Silently,  without  looking  up  at  me,  the 
girl  reached  out  her  hand.  I  placed  my  ticket  in 
it.  She  deposited  the  ticket  in  her  pocket.  Then 
she  got  to  her  feet.  Still  she  did  not  look  at  me. 
She  stood  waiting,  chewing  gum  languidly,  gaz- 
ing beyond  me  at  the  entwined,  silent  couples 
on  the  dance  floor.  The  girl  was  astonishing 
looking— her  lips  lacquered,  her  eyelashes  droop- 
ing with  mascara,  not  a  line  to  be  seen  in  her 
face,  and  the  only  movement  there  was  the  slow 
rhythmic  rolling  of  a  jaw.  She  came  into  my 
arms  and  a  shiver  of  fright  went  through  my 
bo3y.  She  clung  to  me  effortlessly.  I  had  never 
before  known  such  utter  intimacy. 

We  slipped  into  the  silent  stream  of  revolving 
couples  and  moved  about  the  room.  The  girl 
was  silent,  and  I  was  too  shocked  by  the  new 
sensations  I  was  experiencing,  too  absorbed  in 
them  to  open  my  mouth.  Now  I  knew  why  the 
dance  hall  was  so  silent.  Now  I  understood  the 
reason  for  that  intense  concentration  which  I 
had  sensed  upon  entering  the  dimly-lit  room. 
Out  of  the  corner  of  my  eye  I  saw  the  police- 
woman at  the  cashier's  cage  drinking  out  of  a 
whiskey  bottle.  She  thrust  the  bottle  away  from 
her  mouth  in  a  moment,  gasping  like  a  child 
and  blinking  her  eves,  shouting  with  laughter. 

"Wow!"  she  cried. 

The  music  stopped.  The  girl  and  I  separated. 
There  was  no  applause.  In  a  moment  the  hand 
started  playing  again. 

'Would  you  like  to  dance  some  more?"  I 
asked  cautiously.   The  girl  shrugged. 

"Gimme  another  ticket,"  she  murmured. 

I  handed  her  another  one  of  the  tickets.  She 
put  it  into  her  pocket  and  moved  back  into  my 
arms.  It  was  as  though  she  had  never  left  them. 
Vgain  we  slowly  circled  the  ballroom.  I  saw 
Eileen  sitting  gloomil)  near  the  cashier's  cage 
watching  us.  She  wis  twisting  a  curl  of  her  hair 
around  her  finger  and  stating  at   us. 

As  the  dancing-girl  and  I  passed  Mrs.  Sommers, 
she  laughed  knowingly.  "All  right,  that's  enough 
now.  you,"  she  called.  I  laughed  too.  a  little  un- 
easily, and  excused  nysell  to  the  girl.  Thegla/ed 
wraith  turned  awa)  immediate!)  and  took  a 
place  in  the  frieze  along  the  wall. 

When  Mis.  Sommers,  Eileen,  and  I  reached 
i he  street,  Mis.  Sommers  said,  "Well,  my  boy, 


you've  just  been  in  the  wickedest  dance  hall  in 
town,  and  you've  just  danced  with  Maureen." 

"She's  a  wonderful  dancer,"  I  said. 

"Yeah.  I  got  her  sixty  days  in  Jefferson  Market 
Court  last  year  for  dancing  naked  at  a  stag  party. 
She's  behaving  herself  though.  Boy,  she's  a  lulu." 

"She's  horrible,  Mother,"  Eileen  said.  "And  I 
just  hate  coming  to  these  places." 

"Oh.  don't  be  a  goof."  Mrs.  Sommers  said. 

"I  thought  it  was  a  verv  interesting  experi- 
ence." I  said. 

"Oh,  you  shut  up!"  Eileen  cried,  turning  on 
me.    "I  saw  you  enjoying  every  minute  of  it!" 

"Why  shouldn't  he?  It  won't  hurt  him  none," 
Mrs.  Sommers  shouted. 

"And  what  do  you  expect  me  to  do?" 

"You!  Why  you  danced  in  every  Goddamn 
stinking  dance  hall—" 

"Mother!" 

"Well,  she  just  makes  me  so  mad,"  the  police- 
woman said  turning  to  me  and  laughing  apolo- 
getically.  "I  forget  my  language."   I  laughed. 

"See,"  she  continued,  looking  at  me  with  ad- 
miration, "he  doesn't  care  about  my  language. 
Eileen's  going  to  college  but  I  could  hardly  get 
through  high  school." 

"Mother,   you've  been  drinking." 

"So  what?"  She  turned  to  see  my  reaction  to 
this.    I  smiled. 

"See?"  Mrs.  Sommers  said,  "he's  a  good  kid. 
He  can  come  out  on  the  rounds  with  me  any- 
time. As  for  you.  young  lady,  don't  go  trying 
to  compare  yourself  to  a  man,  and  what  he  en- 
jo\s.  Come  on,  let's  hop  this  cab."  She  stepped 
out  into  the  traffic  and  flagged  a  taxi.  My  heart 
swelled  with  love  for  the  policewoman,  who,  un- 
like my  mother,  treated  me  not  as  the  high-school 
bo\  I  was.  hut  as  a  man.  In  the  dark  taxi  Eileen 
sat  glowering  and  silent  but  Mrs.  Sommers  kept 
up  her  drunken  chatter  and  when  at  one  point 
she  patted  my  hand,  I  knew  I  had  passed  the  test. 

LATE  in  August.  Mrs.  Sommers  invited  me 
to  lunch  with  Captain  O'Hurley  of  the 
police  department.  The  policewoman  had  often 
talked  of  him,  but  I  had  never  seen  him.  He 
was  Mrs.  Sommer's  best  friend  and,  I  gathered, 
her  guardian  in  the  department,  and  now  by  the 
end  of  summer  I  had  somehow  earned  the  right 
to  meet  him.  We  were  to  pick  him  up  in  his 
police  station  in  lower  Manhattan. 

I  went  up  the  steps  that  Saturday  noon,  opened 
the  door  which  was  II. mked  by  two  large  green 
lamps,  and  found  myself  standing  before  a  cop 
lolling  in  a  swivel  chair  behind  a  varnished  rail- 
ing.   I  had  never  been  in  a  police  station  before. 
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In   the  Brooklyn   circles  in   which    I   ordinarily 
moved,  .1  police  station  was  considered  nicm\ 
territory.  I  asked  the  cop  for  Captain  O'Hurlej 
"He  knows  you're  coming,"  he  said,  pressing 

.1  button  on  his  disk.  I  heard  the  police 
woman's  health)  laughter  coming  From  he- 
hind  a  closed  door,  she  came  oui  with  Eileen 
and  in  .1  moment  we  wen  joined  l>\  a  short, 
asthmatic  man.  A  golden  badge  glistened  on  his 
blue  uniform.  He  swatted  the  policewoman  af- 
fectionately on  her  backside,  shouted  .1  good- 
natured  command  to  the  cop  in  charge,  and 
ushered  us  oui  of  liis  domain. 

"So  you're  Eileen's  boy  Friend,"  he  said  to  me 
as  we  weni  down  the  steps  to  the  street.  "She 
thinks  the  world  of  you,  this  one  does."  He 
smiled  up  at  Mis  Sommers  who  was  quite  a  hil 
taller  than  Captain  O'Hurley. 

"Well,  where  do  you  want  to  eat,  honey?"  he 
asked  her.  She  mentioned  the  name  of  a  restau- 
rant and  we  started  walking  downtown,  passing 
the  Municipal  Building  and  City  Hall  and  en- 
tering Park  Row.  We  reached  a  house  near  the 
old  World  building  and  went  up  a  long  flight  of 
wooden  steps  to  a  landing.  We  lined  up  before  a 
metal  door.  Captain  O'Hurlcy  pressed  a  button. 
A  slot  in  the  door  slid  open  and  a  suspicious  eye 
peered  out.  In  a  moment  the  eve  brightened  and 
the  door  opened.  We  were  enthusiastically 
greeted  by  a  cheerful  man  with  an  Italian  accent. 
He  led  us  to  a  large  table  at  the  rear. 

The  place  was  crowded.  Mostly  they  were 
newspapermen,  Captain  O'Hurley  said,  good 
fellows  who  liked  to  drink.  It  was  in  the  days  of 
Prohibition,  and  the  Captain  announced  proudly 
that  this  restaurant  was  one  of  the  nice  places  in 
town  where  you  got  drinks  openly  with  meals. 
Wine  wasn't  served  in  thick  coffee  cups  but  in 
regulation  wine  glasses,  and  you  could  even 
place  a  bottle  of  whiskey  on  your  table  without 
fear.  The  Captain  thought  Prohibition  a  crack- 
pot law.  He  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  its 
enforcement. 

We  were  handed  enormous  menus  by  a  waiter, 
hut  Captain  O'Hurley  plucked  them  from  our 
hands  and  handed  them  back.  Then  wheezing 
and  gasping  for  air  in  the  smoky  ronm,  he  com- 
manded oysters,   soup,   steak,   potatoes,   and    ice 
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cream  to  he  brought   lot   all  ol   us.    There  was 

wine    I01     Eileen    and    myself,    ponied    out    of    a 

bottle  encased  in  a  raffia  net,  and  there  were  large 
tumblers  ol  straight  whiskey  lor  the  policewoman 

and  the  Captain.  We  ate  and  drank  lor  an  hour, 
and  after  dessert  .1  box  <>l  cigars  was  brought  to 
die  Captain.  He  took  a  fistful,  sinck  one  in  his 
mouth  and  (he  rest  in  his  pocket.  Then  he 
glanced  at  his  watch  .n\i\  said.  "Well,  what  should 
we  do  this  afternoon?  How'd  you  like  to  see  a 
fan-tan  raid,  kids?" 

M\  heart  leaped.  I  had  no  idea  what  a  Ian-tan 
was,  but  that  it  was  something  sinful,  1  had  no 
doubt.  When  I  expressed  my  eagerness,  the  Cap- 
tain laughed  and  left  the  table.  He  returned  in 
a  little  while. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "I  just  phoned.  It's  all  set. 
Let's  go."  We  stood  up.  I  realized  then  that  no 
one  was  going  to  pay  for  the  spectacular  lunch 
we  had  just  consumed.  Instead,  the  short, 
waddling  Captain  O'Hurley  led  11s  down  a  cor- 
ridor of  smiling  waiters.  At  the  door,  he  offered 
the  proprietor  one  of  the  cigars  he  had  taken 
earlier.  The  man  accepted  it,  thanking  him  ef- 
lusivelv  and  said,  "You  come  again  soon,  Cap- 
tain, hah?" 

When  we  reached  the  street,  Captain  O'Hurley 
said,  "We've  got  to  get  over  to  Chinatown.  Let's 
walk.    It'll  do  us  good  after  all  that  grub." 

TH  E  policewoman  and  the  Captain  started 
out  ahead  of  us.  I  thought  they  made  a 
wonderful  couple  strolling  along  arm  in  arm, 
confident  and  cheerful.  All  New  York  belonged 
to  them,  the  upper  world  and  the  underworld, 
and  they  had  the  power  to  show  its  sinful,  secret 
wonders  to  me. 

Eileen  and  I  followed  behind  them  giggling 
with  excitement  like  kids  going  to  the  circus 
with  their  parents.  We  left  Park  Row  and 
plunged  into  the  shadows  of  the  Bowery.  At 
Chatham  Square  we  turned  into  one  of  those 
twisting  streets  in  Chinatown.  A  "Black  Maria," 
clanging  its  bell,  came  down  the  street.  I  was  a 
little  frightened,  and  yet  the  emotion  was 
pleasurable.  I  knew  I  was  safe.  Alter  all,  I  was 
a  guest  of  the  law.  I  had  visions  of  police  hack- 
ing down  a  door,  breaking  in  on  an  evil  opium 
den.  I  would  be  present  as  the  police  ripped  the 
deadly  fan-tan  from  the  mouths  of  the  addicts. 
Of  course  in  the  background,  behind  beaded 
curtains,  would  be  the  naked  dancing  girls  and 
the  hissing  white-slavers.  All  of  them  would  fall 
into  Captain  O'Hurley's  glistening  net. 

The  "Black  Maria"  stopped  at  a  tenement 
halfway  down  the  street,  and  we  followed  several 
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policemen  into  the  dark  hallway.  We  went  into 
a  back  apartment  where  the  door  had  already 
been  flung  open.  A  few  miserable-looking 
Chinese  were  sitting  around  a  dining-room  table. 
Some  playing  cards  were  on  the  table.  The  room 
seemed  cozy  and  clean,  and  only  the  police,  now 
yanking  the  startled  Chinese  up  from  the  table, 
seemed  to  me  sinister.  I  learned  later  that  the 
Chinese  had  been  playing  a  card  game  called 
fan-tan.  but  why  it  was  illegal  and  why  the  police 
had  the  right  to  raid  the  apartment  I  still  do  not 
know.  The  Chinese  seemed  utterly  isolated  and 
lost  as  they  were  hustled  off  into  the  wagon. 

I  tried  to  assume  what  I  believed  to  be  a 
manly  attitude  toward  Captain  O'Hurley's  vic- 
tims. I  regarded  them  as  though  they  were 
things.  I  had  nothing  in  common  with  them. 
They  were  not  even  human;  they  were  scum.  I 
was  close  to  the  law,  on  the  side  of  society.  They 
were  in  some  outer  world,  condemned  figures 
driven  beyond.  No,  they  were  not  to  be  pitied. 
I  managed  to  strike  this  official  attitude  which 
was  obviously  Captain  O'Hurley's. 

Suddenly  one  of  the  policemen  raised  his  night 
stick  and  brought  it  down  on  the  head  of  a 
protesting  Chinese  who  was  being  shoved  toward 
the  waiting  "Black  Maria."  In  a  moment  blood 
was  streaming  down  over  the  dazed  face  of  the 
victim.  I  turned  away  from  the  gory  sight,  my 
stiff,  manly  attitude  collapsed;  pity  and  shame 
spread  through  my  body,  overwhelmed  and 
swamped  me.  I  was  saved  from  ignominious  tears 
only  by  the  anger  which  I  now  felt  as  I  heard  my 
friend  the  police  captain  cursing  his  victims.  I 
was  responsible  for  all  this.  The  raid  had  been 
ordered  by  my  latest  guide  into  the  underworld. 
He  had  staged  a  Saturday  afternoon  entertain- 
ment for  me.  I  was  to  blame,  only  me.  A  glim- 
mer of  revulsion  toward  the  policewoman  rose 
in  me,  too.  If  I  had  never  met  her  I  never 
would  have  made  the  descent.  After  that  Satur- 
day afternoon  episode,  it  was  a  long  time  before 
I  again  saw  the  policewoman,  or  her  daughter, 
or  Captain  O'Hurley. 

DURING  the  Christmas  holidays  I  visited 
Eileen  Sommers  in  her  apartment  on  the 
upper  West  Side.  The  rooms  were  decorated 
with  tinsel  and  green  boughs.  Eileen  and  I  were 
alone  in  the  front  room,  trimming  the  Christmas 
tree.    Mrs.  Sommers  suddenly  came  in. 

"Well,  now,  isn't  that  a  romantic  sight,  you 
two,"  she  said,  going  toward  an  enormous  bottle 
of  Chianti  which  was  kept  in  a  wicker  basket  on 
the  mantelpiece.    She  poured  three  glasses. 

"Guess  what,   kids"  she  said,   "the   Captain's 


asked    us    to   be    his    guests    New    Year's    Eve." 

"That's  wonderful,  Mother,"  Eileen  exclaimed. 

"We'll  have  to  be  dressed  up.  You'll  need  a 
new  evening  dress,  Eileen,"  she  continued  breath- 
lessly, "and  you  have  to  wear  a  tuxedo,  Sonny. 
Have  you  got  one?" 

"No.   But  I'll  get  one." 

"You'd  better  tell  your  mother  you'll  spend  the 
night  here.  We'll  probably  be  out  all  night.  That 
Captain,"  she  sighed  happily,  "when  he  does 
things,  he  does  them  up  right." 

A  few  da\s  later,  on  New  Year's  Eve,  I  came 
into  the  kitchen  of  our  Brooklyn  flat.  My  mother, 
who  was  cooking  supper  on  the  kitchen  stove, 
turned  and  looked  at  me.  I  had  borrowed  a 
tuxedo  from  a  friend.  My  mother  put  her  rough, 
stubby  fingers  on  the  trousers  and  peered  criti- 
cally at  the  satin  stripe  which  ran  down  the  leg. 
Next  she  fingered  the  satin  lapels.  Then  she 
shrugged  her  shoulders.  In  her  blunt,  careworn 
face  I  saw  the  familiar  expression  of  disapproval. 
She  looked  into  my  eves  and  murmured,  "Lady- 
gehyer,"  which  means  literally,  "someone  who 
goes  about  doing  nothing"— a  loafer.  I  have 
never  forgotten  the  scorn  in  my  mother's  voice. 
She  who  was  an  idealist,  an  old  European 
Socialist,  a  self-conscious  member  of  the  prole- 
tariat, disapproved  of  her  sleek  American  son 
who  now  stood  before  her,  a  traitor,  wearing  the 
uniform  of  her  traditional  enemy,  the  capitalist. 

I  put  my  tweed  overcoat  on  over  my  tuxedo 
and  kissed  her  good-by,  saying  that  I  wrould 
spend  the  night  in  New  York  with  the  Sommers. 
My  mother  accepted  my  kiss— she  gave  me  her 
cheek— then  as  I  turned  away,  I  heard  her  sigh 
heavily.    With  that  chill  blessing  I  left. 

At  that  time  a  restaurant  called  Mori's  was 
one  of  the  glamor  spots  in  Greenwich  Village, 
and  it  was  at  Mori's  that  Captain  O'Hurley,  Mrs. 
Sommers,  Eileen,  and  I  met  later  that  evening. 

Captain  O' Hurley  was  greeted  at  the  door  like 
a  potentate  and  we,  his  court,  proudly  followed 
him  across  the  noisy,  smoke-filled  room  to  the 
large  table  reserved  for  him  near  the  dance  floor. 
Captain  O'Hurley  wore  his  blue  uniform.  The 
policewoman  wore  a  black  dinner  dress  trimmed 
with  monkey  fur.  Eileen  was  gotten  up  in  stiff 
taffeta  and  bows.  She  looked  festive  enough,  but 
overpowered  by  the  new  dress.  It  had  been  a  gift, 
I  found  out  during  supper,  from  Captain  O'Hur- 
ley,  who  had  gotten  it  as  a  Christmas  present 
from  one  of  his  clients.  By  a  client,  he  meant  the 
people  who  had  offices  or  factories  in  buildings 
which  he  and  his  men  patrolled.  I  had  seen  the 
Captain  and  his  men  do  duty  at  night.  The 
patrolman  would  march  up  to  a  darkened  store, 
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try  the  door  handle,  and  peei  inside.  When  he 
was  satisfied  that  all  was  well  within,  lie  would 
return  to  us  who  had  waited  lor  him  near  the 
curb.  At  Christmas  time,  the  Captain  and  the 
policewoman  received  countless  gifts  from  count- 
less clients,  and  some  of  the  loot  was  passed  on 
to  me— pens,  vases,  a  brief  case,  a  set  of  dishes. 
Eileen  was  wearing  one  of  these  gifts  now.  It 
seemed  to  dwarf  her  body  and  soul  and  to  drain 
her  energy.    She  could  hardly  speak. 

I.  on  the  other  hand,  felt  like  a  man  of  the 
world  in  my  borrowed  tuxedo.  I  gazed  about  the 
room,  assuming  the  supercilious  air  of  a  young 
man-about-town  appraising  the  hot-spot  he  now 
found  himself  in,  after  an  evening  of  carousing. 
Actually  my  heart  was  beating  fast  with  the  joy 
of  being  in  such  splendid  surroundings.  At 
neighboring  tables,  fabulous-looking  women  in 
evening  dresses  sat  drinking  and  laughing,  ar- 
rogantly combing  their  hair,  smearing  lipstick 
on  their  mouths.  Their  partners  too,  were  won- 
derfully dressed,  but  what  impressed  me  most 
about  the  men  was  their  shoes.  I  was  wearing 
my  ordinary  black  leather  shoes,  well-polished, 
but  the  other  patrons  of  Mori's  were  wearing 
shoes  of  the  sleekest  black  material.  I  asked  the 
policewoman  what  they  were  made  of,  and  she 
said,  "Why,  honey,  that's  patent  leather— that's 
what  you  wear  with  a  tuxedo.  John,"  she  said 
turning  to  the  Captain,  "you've  got  to  get  the  boy 
a  pair  of  'em." 

Captain  O'Hurlcy  took  out  a  little  notebook 
and  said,  "What  size?"  I  didn't  know  my  size. 
They  insisted  that  I  take  off  my  shoe.  Mrs. 
Sommers  took  it  and  peered  in  to  find  the  size, 
but  she  couldn't  see  it  printed  anywhere.  The 
shoe  was  handed  across  the  table  to  Captain 
O'Hurley,  who  put  on  his  glasses  and  found  the 
size  inked  in  a  corner  of  the  shoe.    He  jotted  it 


down  in  his  little  hook  and  handed  the  shoe  hark 
lo  me.  The  elegant  parly  at  the  next  table, 
watching  all  this,  roared  with  drunken  laughter. 
Some  conversation  took  place  between  Captain 
O'Hurley  and  a  tousled  haired  blondish  matron 
who  was  the  leading  light  at  the  next  table.  A 
pat  of  rouge  adorned  each  cheek  and  the  crinkled 
skin  of  her  neck  was  encircled  with  a  black  velvet 
ribbon.  She  looked  artificial  and  somehow  this 
suited  her.   She  saw  me  staling  at  her  and  smiled. 

"Now  go  ahead  and  dance  with  Eileen,"  the 
policewoman  said.  "I've  got  to  mix  around  in  the 
crowd  a  little  out  at  the  bar  and  in  the  powder 
room.  My  job,  you  know.  Eileen,  you  have  your- 
self a  good  time,  do  you  hear?    You  look  great.'' 

Weighted  down  in  her  yards  of  shining  ma- 
terial, Eileen  preceded  me  to  the  dance  floor. 
She  found  it  difficult  to  dance  without  stepping 
on  the  hem  of  her  dress.  In  the  center  of  the 
crowded  floor,  I  collided  with  the  tousled-haired 
woman  who  was  our  neighbor  at  the  next  table. 
She  turned  and  nodded  to  me  graciously  and,  it 
seemed  to  me,  respectfully.  I  too  nodded  slight  I  v, 
but  I  could  not  smile.  I  was  having  difficulty 
steering  Eileen  Sommers  about  the  floor. 

WHENwe  returned  to  our  table.  Captain 
O'Hurley,  who  had  a  bottle  of  Scotch 
on  the  floor  hidden  by  the  long  white  tablecloth, 
brought  it  out  and  poured  a  drink  for  us.  1  was 
sixteen  years  old,  and  it  was  the  first  Scotch  I  had 
ever  drunk.  I  thought  the  stufl  delicious,  and  in 
a  few  moments  had  drained  my  glass.  Under  the 
approving  eyes  of  Captain  O'Hurley,  I  poured 
myself  another  drink  and  one  for  Eileen. 

Captain  O'Hurley  grew  redder  in  the  face  as 
the  evening  went  on.  He  wandered  from  table 
to  table  and  was  greeted  by  everyone.  Mis. 
Sommers  came   back   displaying  a    new   beaded 
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evening  bag  which  had  just  been  given  her  by 
one  of  the  owners  of  the  restaurant. 

"Now  isn't  she  the  sweetest  thing,  that 
woman?"  the  policewoman  said,  laughing  hap- 
pily. "Oh,  I  tell  you,  people  in  this  town,  there's 
no  one  like  them."  There  were  tears  in  her  eyes. 
She  had  had  much  to  drink.  One  of  the  shoulder 
straps  of  her  dress  had  slipped  down,  and  she 
looked  voluptuous  and  abandoned.  She  shouted 
a  good  deal  and  waved  her  arms  at  passers-by. 

Eileen  remained  silent,  staring  out  across  the 
room,  somber  and  pouting.  Suddenly  it  occurred 
to  me  that  Eileen  didn't  like  her  mother,  nor, 
indeed,  any  of  us.  She  sat  next  to  me,  rigid  and 
withdrawn,  as  though  she  were  rebuking  us.  I 
wished  she  would  go  away.  She  was  chilling  the 
noisy,  festive  atmosphere  around  our  table.  And 
when  Captain  O'Hurley,  who  was  quite  drunk 
now,  leaned  over  and  kissed  the  policewoman, 
Eileen  rose  quickly  and  said  she  had  to  go  to  the 
powder  room.  I  hoped  she  would  never  come 
back.  I  sat  watching  the  Captain  kissing  the 
policewoman,  thinking  how  wonderful  it  was  to 
be  grown-up  on  a  New  Year's  Eve  in  New  York. 
When  Captain  O'Hurley  released  Mrs.  Sommers, 
her  laughter  soared  above  all  the  other  noise  in 
the  room.  She  leaned  over  and  offered  her  cheek 
to  me,  which  I  kissed. 

"What's  a  matter  with  you?"  Captain  O'Hurley 
shouted.  "Let  him  have  it  good,  Marie—"  Mrs. 
Sommers  turned  and  raised  her  lips  toward  mine. 
I  hesitated  a  moment.  "Go  on,  boy!"  the  Cap- 
tain shouted  good-naturedly.  "You  gotta  learn 
sooner  or  later."  I  kissed  the  policewoman  on 
the  lips.  Eileen  came  back  to  our  table.  The 
policewoman  saw  her  daughter  first. 

"It's  twelve  o'clock,  honey,"  she  said  laughing, 
looking  up  at  Eileen.  "Go  on,  kiss  her,  dearie," 
she  added,  poking  me.  I  got  up  and  tried  to  kiss 
Eileen  on  the  lips  but  she  sat  down  abruptly. 

"It's  only  half-past  eleven,"  she  said. 

"Oh,  what  the  hell."  the  Captain  said,  pulling 
the  bottle  out  from  under  the  table  and  pouring 
a  drink  for  each  of  us. 

At  the  next  table,  the  party  had  got  wild.  They 
were  throwing  streamers  and  confetti  at  one 
another.  Only  the  tousled-haired  matron  sat 
silently,  weaving  unsteadily  in  her  chair.  She 
had  become  almost  regal;  there  was  a  fixed,  de- 
tached little  smile  on  her  face  as  she  looked 
around  at  the  New  Year's  crowd  in  the  restau- 
rant. "Without  warning,  she  rose  and  came  over 
to  our  table.  She  stood  next  to  Captain  O'Hurley 
and  addressed  him  apologetically. 

"I'm  Mrs.  Johnson."  she  said  thickly.  "I  live 
up  there  on  Madison  Avenue,  very  nice  house. 


I  would  be  pleased  you  and  yours  do  me  the 
honor  joining  us  later  at  the  house."  She  turned 
and,  fixing  a  somber  eve  on  me,  she  continued, 
lowering  her  voice,  "I  know  who  you  are,  Your 
Highness.    You're  traveling  incognito." 

All  of  us  were  stunned  as  she  sank  to  her  knee 
before  me,  lifted  my  hand  and  kissed  it.  Captain 
O'Hurley  and  Mrs.  Sommers  whooped  with 
laughter.  The  Captain  wiped  the  tears  out  of  his 
eyes  and  said,  "That's  all  right,  toots." 

"You're  here  to  guard  him,  of  course,"  Mrs. 
Johnson  said,  rising  and  addressing  the  uni- 
formed Captain. 

"Sure  thing,"  the  Captain  said  laughing,  his 
stomach  heaving  jovially.  "That's  just  what  I'm 
doin'." 

"Guard  the  prince  well,"  the  woman  continued 
drunkenly.  "I  have  always  been  a  friend  of  the 
Russian  royal  family."  She  turned  abruptly  and 
went  back  to  her  table,  where  she  plopped  down 
into  her  chair.  Everyone  around  us  laughed.  The 
policewoman  shouted  in  an  incredulous  tone  of 
voice,  "Honey,  she  thinks  vou're  a  prince!" 

Eileen  suddenly  broke  into  tears,  pushing  the 
large  napkin  into  her  face,  covering  it  completely, 
smothering  her  sobs.  At  that  moment  the  band 
broke  out  with  "Auld  Lang  Syne."  It  was  mid- 
night. While  people  all  over  the  restaurant  were 
kissing  one  another  and  horns  Avere  blowing,  I 
tried  to  soothe  the  weeping  Eileen. 

"I  don't  know  what's  the  matter  with  me,"  she 
said,  over  and  over  again.  "I  don't  know  what's 
the  matter.    I'll  be  all  right." 

"You  shouldn't  have  given  her  that  hard 
liquor,  John,"  the  policewoman  said.  "You  feel 
like  throwing  up.  Eileen?" 

"Just  leave  me  alone,"  she  screamed  above  the 
noise  of  the  horns.    "I'll  be  all  right." 

"Well,  let's  you  and  me  dance,  Prince,"  Mrs. 
Sommers  laughed,   rising. 

I  was  glad  to  escape  the  weeping  girl.  I  took 
the  policewoman  in  my  arms  and  we-  danced 
throughout  that  fabulous  night. 

THAT  was  the  last  time  I  saw  the  policewoman 
and  her  daughter.  I  went  out  to  the  Midwest  to 
college  and  made  no  attempt  to  see  them  again, 
nor  did  they  ever  call  me.  As  for  Captain 
O'Hurley,  I  read  in  the  newspapers  sometime 
later  that  he  had  been  demoted,  and  transferred 
to  a  post  where  the  opportunity  to  receive  graft 
and  bribes  from  "clients"  were  slim  indeed.  He 
had  been  made  an  ordinary  foot-cop  and  now 
patrolled  the  Brooklyn  Bridge.  I  viewed  their 
departure  with  sorrow  and  wondered  who  now 
would  show  me  the  face  of  sin  in  my  city. 
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TELEPHONIC  MNEMONIC 


Felicia  Lamport 

TELEPHONE  books  have  become  so  vast 
that  it  strains  the  wrist  to  lift  them,  the 
\e  to  scan  them,  and  the  patience  to  handle 
them.  The  relatively  small  compendia  of  Num- 
bers Most  Frequently  Called  are  of  use  onh  at 
home,  and  not  much  even  there— the  telephone 
company  has  induced  most  of  us  to  overextend  in 
acquiring  extensions  with  the  result  that  we  are 
always  leaving  the  phone  book  next  to  the  in- 
strument we  used  the  last  time  and  will  not  be 
using  the  next.  Clearb  the  time  has  come  to 
develop  some  sort  ol  s\stem  lor  remembering 
telephone  numbers  with  a  minimum  of  strain. 

The  device  of  legomorphism  seems  the  most 
practical  foi  a  word-oriented  nation  like  ours. 
The  game  of  changing  numbers  into  words  has 
worked  admirably  lor  me  and  endowed  me  with 
a  splendid  reservoir  ol  unexpended  time  and 
unexploded  temper.  Let  me  offer  a  few  examples 
to  illustrate  the  technique. 

6681  is  my  own  number.  For  some  reason  it 
seems  to  be  difficult  to  memorize  or  even  to 
repeat  accurately— it  usually  comes  out  6881.  It 
can,  however,  be  immutably  fixed  by  the  story  of 
the  missionary  who  went  to  a  small  island  in- 
habited only  by  six  cannibals.  Nothing  further 
was  heard  about  him  until  a  message  was  trans- 
mitted by  drum-semaphor:  six  .sick;  ate  one. 

The  number  9429  suggests  the  somewhat 
exotic  mnemonic  of  a  coy  German  girl  with  an 
imperfect  command  of  English  who,  on  being 
asked  for  a  date  answers:  Nein  for  tonight.  It 
should  be  noted  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
tend  to  cavil  that  the  logomorphism  need  not  be 
perfect;  it  must  only  identify  the  number. 

2282  requires  that  Caesar's  death  scene  be 
padded  by  having  him  identify  two  old  friends 


among  the  conspirators  before  his  eye  falls  m 
Brutus.  Caesar  then  says:  "Tu,  tu,  et  tu!"  fixing 
the  number  with   unforgettable  drama. 

Similar  numbers  need  not  produce  related 
logomorphisms.  2212  is  brought  to  mind  not  by 
any  reference  to  Caesar  but  by  invoking  the 
image  ol  a  set  ol  Siamese  twins  who,  on  deciding 
to  study  the  ballet,  go  to  a  costumer  to  order  the 
appropriate  four  leg-holed  garment:  a  tutu  foi 
tivo. 

Visual  imagery  of  any  kind  is  most  helpful. 
Consider  the  number  0415  in  the  context  of  a 
scoutmaster  who  tries  to  organize  a  parade  with 
music,  but  on  finding  that  his  troupe  is  composed 
exclusively  of  drummers,  cries  plaintively:  "O  f<» 
one  fife!" 

Ideally  the  number  should  not  only  be  etched 
on  the  mind  but  tied  to  its  particular  subscriber, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  lady  who,  immediately  aftet 
her  divorce  from  an  extremely  unpleasant 
spouse,  was  assigned  the  number  3428,  a  singu- 
larly felicitous  comment  on  her  free,  fortunate 
state.  Equally  apropos  is  the  number  belonging 
to  an  amiable  couple  who  serve  delicious  food, 
but  never  more  than  one  drink,  and  a  weak  one 
at  that.  To  recall  their  number,  4425,  one  has 
only  to  remember  the  need  to  forefortify  onesell 
when  going  to  their  house  for  dinner. 

(lei  tain  numbers  seem  so  startlingly  apt  that 
one  is  moved  to  wonder  whether  the  telephone 
company  administers  some  sort  of  subliminal 
Rorschach  test  to  subscribers  and  then  matches 
the  numbers  to  them.  Consider  the  poignant 
description  embodied  in  2621,  the  number  of  a 
hypochondriacal  acquaintance  who  takes  positive 
pride  in  always  being  too  sick,  too  wan. 

All  of  which  ought  to  be  enough  to  introduce 
the  elements  of  the  logomorphic  game.  It  is 
eminent  1\  simple  and  practical,  and  remember: 
any  number  can  play. 
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The  Almost  Secret  Art 

of  Being  an  Effective  President 


The  last  in  a  series  of  articles  on 

Politics  for  a  New  Generation  .  .  .  and 

on  the  unexpected  tasks  awaiting  the 

next  occupant  of  the  White  House. 

ACCORDING  to  the  campaign  orators, 
our  next  President  will  be  a  wondrous 
man.  Above  all,  he  will  be  a  statesman.  He  will 
also  be  a  first-class  administrator,  dedicated  to 
effii  ient  government.  His  political  philosophy 
will  be  sound.  (Either  soundly  liberal  or  soundly 
conservative,  but  in  any  case  sound.)  To  hear 
them  tell  it,  he  may  even  be  suffused  with  that 
elusive  quality,  "greatness." 

These  are  the  terms  in  which  we  always  dis- 
(  uss  our  candidates— and,  indeed,  it  would  be 
nice  for  all  of  us  if  November's  winner  actually 
proves  to  be  endowed  with  these  blessings.  But 
they  are  not  the  things  which  will  decide 
whether  he  is  going  to  be  a  success  or  failure. 
That  will  depend  on  something  else,  seldom  men- 
tioned during  any  campaign:  his  effectiveness. 

All  our  experience  tells  us  that  a  President 
needs,  above  all  else,  to  be  effective.  No  effective 
President  in  our  history  has  been  a  failure- 
whatever  his  convictions  or  his  personal  stature. 
No  ineffectual  one  has  ever  succeeded— no  matter 
how  great  a  man  or  how  right  his  policies. 

Polk  and  McKinley,  lor  example,  were  hardly 
great  men,  but  they  made  fairly  effective  Presi- 
dents.  Herbert  Hoover,  a  much  bigger  man.  did 
not.  Neither  did  John  Adams,  though  lie  was  a 
truly  yic.it  man  and  a  statesman  to  boot.  Mr. 
Human,  on  the  other  hand,  never  considered 
himself  a  great  man;  but  he  learned  to  be  a 
highly  effective  President. 


This  is  something  that  any  reasonablv  intel- 
ligent man  can  hope  to  learn,  for  it  is  about  80 
per  cent  system.  Our  history  indicates  that  an 
effective  President  always  does  three  things.  First, 
he  organizes  his  work  so  that  he  can  concentrate 
on  his  decisive  job— which  is  not  administration 
but  political  leadership.  Second,  he  focuses 
American  politics  on  the  issues  that  are  relevant 
to  the  situation— not  on  those  which  fit  his  pro- 
gram or  his  political  convictions.  Finally,  he 
takes  such  a  big  view  of  his  own  office  and  of 
the  American  people  that  he  never  tries  to  "sell" 
anything;  he  demands. 

The  Eisenhower  Administration  tried  one 
major  political  innovation:  a  new  organization 
of  the  President's  job  and  work.  It  did  not  work 
out.  Eisenhower,  the  man,  enjoyed  from  the  first 
ticmendous  popularity.  Eisenhower,  the  Presi- 
dent, did  not  really  become  effective  until  he 
had  lost  Sherman  Adams  and  John  Foster  Dulles, 
his  two  "theater  commanders"  or  "general  man- 
agers."  Their  loss  forced  him  to  become  a 
political  leader  instead  of  the  non-political  ad- 
ministrator  he  had  tried  to  be.  The  man  didn't 
change,  but  his  role  and  impact  did— thus  prov- 
ing again  that  Presidential  effectiveness  depends 
on  s\stem  rather  than  personality. 

There  is  nothing  mvsterious  about  this  kind 
of  system.  All  our  effective  Administrations  have 
organized  their  work  pretty  much  the  same  way, 
from  that  miracle  that  built  a  nation,  George 
Washington's  first  term,  to  the  Inst  "New  Deal" 
term  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

\s  far  as  the  office  of  the  President  goes— his 
role  .is  ihicl  of  state,  head  of  government,  and 
commander  in  chief— the  requirements  for  effec- 
ts eness  are  well  known. 

First  of  all,  there  can  be  no  substitute  for  the 
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President  in  the  American  system,  no  "deputy," 
no  "genera]  manager,"  no  "chiel  "I  staff."  Ever) 
one  of  tun  effective  Presidents  has  always  made 
the  big  decisions  himself;  he  did  not  just  vi\ 
"yes"  or  "no"  (o  a  stall  recommendation.  Each 
ol  them  has  in  one  way  i>i  anothei  brought  about 
what  George  Washington  accomplished  when  he 
asked  Hamilton  and  fefferson  rot  theii  separate 
recommendations  on  the  same  topic:  a  full 
presentation  ol  .ill  alternatives,  rather  than  a 
joint  recommendation  <>f  an  innocuous  but  in- 
effective  compromise. 

\siiK'  from  making  decisions,  an  effective 
President,  however,  does  not  <h>  anything,  lie 
delegates  all  work.  And  he  delegates  onl)  to 
individuals.  II<  is  not  one  bit  interested  in  hav- 
ing .1  "harmonious  team";  he  wants  strong,  in- 
dependent, ambitious  men  who  can  get  theii  jobs 
done.  He  entrusts  decision  or  action  to  a  com- 
mittee  onl)  if  he  really  wants  neither. 

The  next  President  will  badl)  need  to  restore 
individual  responsibility  throughout  the  govern- 
ment. It  is  paralyzed  today  by  the  fatty  degen- 
eration of  committees,  co-ordinators,  special 
assistants,  and  advisers,  all  busily  "making  one 
more  study,"  yet  powerless  to  act.  We  have  split 
responsibility  for  an  area— for  example.  Brazil 
—so  main  ways  that  no  one  can  do  anything. 
In  the  end  the  President  has  to  go  in  person  to 
settle  matters  that  a  State  Department  section 
head  used  to  dispose  of  adequately  in  earlier,  less 
"efficient,"  but  more  effective  days. 

Even  the  strongest  and  most  influential 
Cabinet  member  or  adviser  is  neither  the  Presi- 
dent's "colleague"  nor  his  "friend."  A  President 
has  only  subordinates.  They  are  his  tools.  They 
are  also  expendable.  The  only  "indispensable 
man"  is  the  President  himself. 

But  the  President's  job  goes  way  beyond  the 
formal  duties  of  his  office.  And  effectiveness  in 
this  other,  extra-constitutional  part  of  his  work 
may  matter  even  more.  The  President  must  be 
able  to  escape  the  strait  jacket  ol  official  chan- 
nels. He  must  be  able  to  bring  the  world  into 
his  vision  and  imagination.  For  this  he  needs  a 
corps  of  unofficial,  volunteer  eyes  and  ears  out- 
side and  independent  of  both  government  and 
party.  Every  effe<  tive  President  has  had  someone 
to  do  the  indispensable  chores  that  Mis.  Roose- 
velt handled  for  F.D.R.  Every  one  of  them  could 
keep  his  Secretary  of  State  waiting  for  hours  in 
the  outer  office  while  listening  to  some  unim- 
portant missionary  from  the  Congo  or  (as 
Lincoln  did,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the  righteous) 
>  his  wife's  rebel  relatives  from  the  Confederacy. 
Every  one  of  them  also  knew  that  it  is  hard  work 


to  hii ild  this  eves  and  ears  net  woi  k—  espec  ialh  as 
il  had  bettei  consist  ol  people  who  see  things 
differently  from  the  President,  and  who  have 
minds  ol    theii    own. 

\n  effective  President  is  always  an  active 
politician.  "The  President  is  the  head  of  his 
party,"  sa\s  ever)  textbook  But  it  Eorgets  to 
add  that  an  effective  President  must  create  the 
political  alignments  that  make  a  "party"  out  of 
iIh  mad  swiil  ol  groups,  interests,  national 
antecedents  and  religious  ties,  traditions,  per- 
sonal loyalties  and  convictions,  which— to  the 
despair  of  the  orderly  political  scientist— is  the 
stull  of  American  politic  s. 

To  sa\  that  a  President  should  be  "above 
politics"  is  as  sill\  as  to  say  that  a  violinist 
should  lie  above  tuning  his  strings  and  rosining 
his  bow.  No  effective  President,  to  be  sure,  is 
ever  a  "good  party  man."  lie  doesn't  aim  to 
please  his  party,  he  tries  to  give-  it  new  shape, 
new  leaders,  new  direction,  and  new  alignments. 
But  all  this  requires  shrewd,  aggressive,  poli- 
ticking. 

A  "non-political"  President— a  Grant  or  a 
Hoover— simply  hands  things  over  to  the  party 
hacks.  Eisenhower's  failure  to  create  the  "modern 
Republican  party"  that  he  once  proclaimed  was 
the  inevitable  result  of  his  being,  lor  most  ol  his 
eight  years,  "not  a  politician."  For  there  is  no 
conflict  between  being  a  "politician"  and  being 
a  "statesman"  in  the  American  system.  To  be- 
come a  "statesman,"  a  President  must  first  be  a 
truly  competent  politician. 

HOW     TO     USE     K  X  P  E  R  T  S 

FINALLY   the   President,    to   be   effective, 
needs   "idea    men"   in    his   government— for 
himself  first  of  all. 

Few  even  of  our  greatest  Presidents  have  been 
original  thinkers.  Admiral  Rickover  would 
hardly  have  considered  Abe  Lincoln  "promising 
college  material."  What  a  President  needs  is  an 
active  mind— a  mind  interested  in  other  people 
and  their  ideas;  able  to  find  the1  kernel  of  sense 
in  a  farrago  of  abstract  theorizing;  tj  nit  k  to  see 
where  imagination  turns  into  riot,  bin  also  where 
logic  turns  into  absurdity.  Such  a  mind  needs 
constant  nourishment  and  stimulation  through 
the  ideas  of  others. 

This  the  experts  usually  cannot  provide.  They 
know  how  to  do  belter  what  is  already  being 
done.  But  they  rarely  ask:  What  should  we  do? 
What  might  we  slop  doing? 

The  "idea  man"  in  government  is  needed  even 
more  to  create  public  interest  in  politics,  public 
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excitement  over  issues,  public  imagination  that 
new  things  can  be  done. 

The  American  "ruler"  who  used  the  most  such 
men  was  not  a  President,  but  General  MacArthur 
as  Supreme  Commander  in  occupied  Japan.  But 
MacArthur  often  let  them  make  policy,  which 
was  not  their  proper  job.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
was  much  closer  to  the  tradition.  His  "idea 
men"  had  little  influence  on  New  Deal  measures 
and  were  dropped  as  soon  as  they  asserted  any. 
They  spouted  ideas  and  proposals,  thus  creating 
controversy,  excitement,  and  interest. 

Government,  in  other  words,  cannot  be  left  en- 
tirely to  the  experts,  whether  administrators  or 
politicians.  It  needs  the  "idea  man"  who  is 
neither.  Today,  however,  such  men  are  not  to 
be  found  in  the  government.  They  have  been 
stifled  by  the  blanket  of  "no  controversy"— a 
legacy  of  wartime  security  and  McCarthyism. 
They  are  not  even  wanted.  They  are  certainly 
not  "efficient."  They  are  a  menace  to  orderly 
administration,  and  a  scandal  to  the  adminis- 
trator who  seldom  remembers  that  today's  well- 
oiled  procedure  was  yesterday's  harebrained  and 
impractical   idea. 

But  the  "idea  men"— and  they  alone— can  make 
politics  become  a  human  drama.  Thus  they 
arouse  public  opinion,  create  understanding  and 
public  commitment.  And  no  President  can  be 
effective  unless  he  makes  politics— his  politics- 
grip  us  as  high  drama  of  men  and  ideas. 

PUTTING  TOGETHER 
A  NEW  PARTY 

TH  E  demands  on  the  next  President's  ef- 
fectiveness as  a  politician  and  a  political 
leader  will  be  extraordinary.  Whether  Repub- 
lican or  Democrat,  he  may  have  to  redesign  and 
rebuild  the  very  foundations  ol  part)  cohesion 
and  political  alignments.  He  will  have  to  bring 
into  public  life  a  new  generation  that  has  grown 
to  manhood  since  the  depression  and  World 
War  II.  And  he  will  have  to  tackle  the  new  job 
of  the  American  President:  to  win  acceptance  as 
a  leader  by  the  people  of  the  non-Communist 
world. 

Whether  the  New  Deal  coalition  of  farmers, 
workers,  and  urban  minority  groups  can  still  be 
glued  together  may  well  decide  the  outcome  this 
fall.  By  itself,  however,  this  coalition  no  longer 
represents  even  ;•  decisive  minority;  farmers  and 
manual  workers  each  are  a  much  smaller  per- 
centage of  the  population  than  they  were  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  And  as  soon  as  the  next 
Administration  gels  under  way,  new  alignments 


will  be  forged  and  old  ones  will  be  cut  asunder. 

For  the  new  issues  of  American  politics  (as 
was  discussed  here  last  month)  do  not  fit  the 
established  political  boundaries.  Neither  do  the 
realities  of  American  social  structure.  Within 
the  next  four  years,  the  farmer  as  a  major  inter- 
est group  may  fade  from  the  American  political 
scene.  Labor  and  management  may  band  to- 
gether as  the  "producer  interest,"  on  basic 
economic  policies.  "Spenders"  may  learn  also  to 
be  "economi/ers"  and  vice  versa.  The  fight  over 
tax  sources  that  is  likely  to  break  out  might  even 
produce  a  new  "States  Rights"  alliance.  South- 
erners, afraid  of  federal  control  in  race  matters, 
might  get  unexpected  support  from  the  powerful 
Northern  liberals  who  run  the  growing  programs 
of  states,  cities,  and  regions.  These  men  like 
federal  grants;  but  they  will  fight  tooth  and  claw 
for  the  fiscal  autonomy  of  local  governments. 

Our  existing  political  alignments  go  back 
much  further  than  1932.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
remodeled  extensively;  but  the  basic  structure 
was  designed  a  generation  earlier  by  that  political 
master  builder,  Mark  Hanna— who  was.  ironi- 
cally,  a  Republican.  By  1965,  however,  basic 
political  terms  such  as  "labor,"  "business," 
"South,"  or  "farmer"  may  begin  to  change— if 
not  to  lose— their  political  meaning.  Thc\  may 
increasingly  become  irrelevant.  A  new  central 
question  of  domestic  politics  will  emerge:  the 
allegiance  of  the  as  yet  uncommitted,  as  yet 
politicallv  amorphous,  new  majority— the  edu- 
cated middle  class  of  employed  technicians,  pro- 
fessionals, managers,  and  teachers. 

These  political  miracles  may  take  a  long  time 
—if  they  happen  at  all.  But  their  very  possibility 
is  enough  to  make  both  existing  parties  shaky. 
This  means  that  the  next  Administration  will  be 
highly  political.  Our  next  President  will  have  to 
choose  between  being  the  impotent  victim  of  the 
politicians'  maneuvers,  or  being  himself  the 
master  politician  who  will  create  tomorrow's 
political  alignments. 

And  this,  of  course,  ties  in  with  the  "genera- 
tion jump"  that  lies  ahead.  By  the  end  of  his 
first  term,  our  next  President  will  appoint  as 
generals  and  admirals  men  who  were  too  young 
to  serve  in  World  War  II.    Half  of  our  present 
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top-managemeni  people  will  have  been  replaced 
—the  average  age  ol  this  group  is  fifty-nine  now. 
\ik!  half  of  our  preseni  union  leaders  too  are 
already  al  (or  past)  normal  retiremeni  age. 
Searching  for  "nationally  known"  women  to  put 
on  .1  public-affairs  panel,  one  of  the  radio  net- 
works lasi  spring  could  not  find  a  single  name 
thai  would  inn  have  been  on  such  .1  list  in  the 
late   iliii  1  ies 

The  successors  are  likel)  to  be  men  and  women 
twenty  or  thirty  years  younger  new  leaders 
rather  than  the  lieutenants  of  the  outgoing  old 
ones.  Meteoric  careers  like  those  of  Richard 
Nixon  and  John  Kenned)  will  become  common- 
place, in  politics  as  well  .is  in  business  and  labor 
unions. 

It  is  pretty  obvious  thai  the  common  slogans 
and  issues  of  today  will  make  very  little  sense 
to  this  next  generation.  "Liberals"  and  "con- 
servatives"  alike  still  invoke  the  rhetoric  of  the 
'thirties— the  "rights  of  labor"  or  the  "virtues  of 
free  enterprise."  Rut  for  the  people  under  thirty- 
five— and  they  arc  a  full  third  of  all  voters— such 
slogans  are  as  topical  as  "Remember  the  Maine!" 
Even  the  distinction  between  the  two  Roosevelts, 
Teddy  and  Franklin,  must  be  as  blurred  for  them 
as  are  most  things  one  had  to  learn  for  a  high- 
sc  hool  test. 

Rut  no  one— not  even  its  own  members— seems 
to  know  what  the  new  generation  stands  for, 
believes  in,  wants.  It  has  no  spokesman  so  far- 
no  one  who  does  what  Reinhold  Niebuhr, 
Norman  Thomas,  or  Walter  Lippmann  did  for 
their  fathers.  The  new  generation  has  not  even 
rebelled.   It  is  silent,  if  not  uninterested. 

To  be  effective,  our  next  President  must,  how- 
ever, kindle  in  this  generation— which  will  supply 
both  tomorrow's  majority  and  its  leaders- the  ex- 
citement of  politics.  He  must  convince  it  that 
politics  deals  with  great  issues,  that  it  is  con- 
cerned with  right  and  wrong  rather  than  with 
procedures,  with  the  nature  and  destiny  of  man 
rather  than  with  "who  gets  what." 

Finally,  the  next  President  will  have  to  gain 
acceptance  as  the  leader  of  the  Grand  Alliance. 
I  nlike  his  predecessor  he  will  come  into  office 
unknown  to  most  of  our  friends  abroad.  Yet 
trust  in  the  American  President  is  the  invisible 
bond  which  alone  can  hold  together  the  non- 
Communist  world.  Take  that  away,  and  our 
power  becomes  a  threat  to  other  countries,  rather 
than  their  common  shield  and  buckler.  Our 
friends  in  other  countries  are  not  constituents  of 
the  American  President,  but  they  must  be  his 
"followers"— in  our  own  national  self-interest  and 
theirs. 


\nd  abroad,  too,  a  generation  jump  is  close  al 

hand.      The     \l.i<  in  i  1  l.ms,     \clnus.     IV     (,, miles. 

Khrushchevs,  and  Adenauers  an  .ill  men  who 
reached  manhood  in  those  faraway  days  before 
World  W'.ii  I— and  little  is  known  about  their 
successors  excepi  thai  they  will  be  much  younger 
and  quite  different. 

Leadership  of  the  peoples  beyond  our  shores 
cannol  be  gained  in  popularity  contests.  It  must 
test  on  cleat  understanding  of  American  policy 
and  position.  To  achieve  this,  however,  requires 
a  Presideni  organized  for  political  leadership  of 
unusually  high  effectiveness. 

These  new  demands  also  heighten  the  need  for 
relevant  issues.  If  our  next  President  clings  to 
the  old  familiar  issues— the  ones  the  present 
political  campaign  will  probably  chew  over  once 
again— he  cannot  expect  to  be  effective  as  a 
leader  cither  of  his  party  or  of  the  new  "publics" 
at  home  or  abroad.  For  these  issues  have  become 
irrelevant. 

A    LIST     OF     PRIORITIES 

I  WOULD  rather  be  relevant  than  right," 
should  be  the  motto  of  the  effective  President. 
The  right  answer  to  the  irrelevant  question  mis- 
directs. Rut  the  wrong  answer  to  a  relevant  issue 
still  puts  the  spotlight  where  it  belongs.  And 
only  by  raising  the  relevant  issues  can  a  President 
hope  to  accomplish  anything. 

For  example,  Andrew  Johnson  held  nothing  of 
the  Presidency  but  the  empty  title— and  even 
that  he  came  within  one  vote  of  losing  by  im- 
peachment. Yet  he,  rather  than  the  seemingly 
all-powerful  Radical  Republicans,  set  the  course 
of  Reconstruction.  His  definition  of  the  issue 
was  relevant  to  the  national  goal  and  the  need 
of  restoring  the  Union;  the  Radicals'  view  of 
the  issue  as  punishment  and  revenge  was  ir- 
relevant. 

Herbert  Hoover  was  completely  right  in  his 
two  basic  beliefs:  that  the  American  economy 
and  society  were  at  bottom  strong  and  sound, 
and  that  the  real  dangers  were  the  international 
demonic  forces  beneath  the  surface.  Rut  Hoover's 
definition  of  the  issue  as  preservation  of  the  in- 
ternational gokl  standard  was  irrelevant.  What 
was  relevant— domestically  and  internationally— 
was  preservation  of  the  human  values.  Recause 
F.  D.  R.  saw  that  clearly  he  was  effective,  as 
Hoover  was  not. 

What  a  President  deems  right  is  determined 
by  his  convictions.  What  is  relevant  however  is 
decided  objectively,  by  the  logic  of  the  situation. 

What,  then,  are  the  relevant  issues  todav? 
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"Isolationism"  and  "internationalism"  have 
become  as  irrelevant  for  1960  as  the  maintenance 
of  the  international  gold  standard  was  in  1932. 
So  has  "foreign  aid."  "Interdependence"  is  now 
the  relevant  fact— interdependence  between  our 
strength  and  that  of  the  rest  of  the  Free  World; 
interdependence  between  our  economic  growth 
and  rapid  economic  development  elsewhere;  but 
also  interdependence  between  foreign  and  do- 
mestic policy,  in  defense,  economic  management, 
education,  and  many  other  fields. 

"Capitalism  r>s.  Communism,"  as  the  issue  has 
been  posed  these  last  twenty-five  years,  is  no 
longer  relevant.  Almost  any  "ism'*  can  now  pro- 
duce material  goods  and  technical  knowledge. 
And  no  "ism"  by  producing  these  things  alone 
can  insure  its  own  victory. 

"Freedom  vs.  tyranny"  is  now  the  relevant 
Issue.  The  basic  fart  is  not  the  economic  success, 
bin  the  human  failure  of  Communism.  Mr. 
Khrushchev  is  right  in  considering  all  his  steel 
mills  and  missile  pads  no  offset  to  West  Berlin. 
It  is  our  job  to  make  the  world  sec  that  the  steel 
mills  are  secondary.  What  is  really  relevant  is 
the  stampede  of  broken  human  beings  through 
the  smallest  pinhole  in  the  Iron  Curtain. 

"Peace  vs.  war"  also  has  become  a  phony  issue 
—and  a  very  dangerous  one.  As  John  Fischer 
pointed  out  in  the  March  issue  of  this  magazine, 
it  can  easily  slide  into  an  argument  for  surrender: 
War  means  destruction  of  the  human  race  and  is 
unbearable;  we  must  therefore  have  peace  even 
at  the  price  of  submitting  to  Communist  tyranny 
for  a  few  centuries.  That,  of  course,  is  not  the 
real  issue.  What  is  relevant  is  how  to  make  bear- 
able a  prolonged  period  of  strain  which  is  neither 
peace  nor  war.  For  the  foreseeable  future  the 
man  in  the  White  House  will  be  neither  a  "war 
President"  nor  a  "peacetime  President"  but  both 
at  the  same  time.  Our  ability  to  maintain  our 
freedom,  our  ideals,  and  our  sanity  during  this 
period  will  be  the  acid  test  of  our  character  and 
institutions.  To  make  such  a  period  livable  for 
the  world— both  through  control  of  the  absolute 
weapons  and  through  the  common  constructive 
tasks  that  engender  hope— has  to  be  the  goal  of 
our  foreign  policy.  Above  all.  we  have  to  under- 
stand ourselves,  and  make  others  understand  as 
well,  that  the  present  kind  of  truce  is  the  true 
alternative  to  war,  and  that  it  is  the  only  path 
that  might  lead  eventually  to  genuine  peace. 

In  domestic  affairs  the  welfare  state  is  a  fact, 
and  the  New  Deal  history.  Today's  relevant  is- 
sues are  the  shape  ami  values  of  the  new  societ) 
that  is  being  created  rapidly  all  over  the  world 
by  what  might  be  called  the  Second   Industrial 


Revolution.  The  sweep  of  this  revolution  is 
much  broader,  its  impact  heavier,  its  spread 
much  faster  than  that  of  the  first  industrial 
revolution  two  hundred  years  ago— which  was, 
by  and  large,  confined  to  the  Western  world. 

Our  role  in  this  second  revolution  is  com- 
pletely different.  The  first  affected  us  very  late. 
The  second  one  is  "made  in  the  U.  S.  A.,"  and 
has  grown  largely  out  of  our  success  in  solving 
the  problems  of  the  first.  Now  we  will  have  to 
find  the  answer  to  manv  unfamiliar  problems- 
some  of  which  were  described  in  the  earlier 
articles  of  this  series. 

Our  next  President  does  not  need  a  quiverful 
of  specific  proposals.  He  needs  big  neAv  goals 
and  compass  bearings  to  show  us  how  to  move 
toward  them.  His  job  is  not  to  "solve"  the  new 
issues.  It  is  to  make  us  start  work  on  them. 
\bove  all  he  has  to  create  understanding— and 
this  requires  dissent  and  controversy  as  much  as 
it  requires  support  and  approval.  It  requires  our 
accepting  his  priorities,  and  his  definition  of 
what  issues  matter.  The  next  President  need  not 
be  right;  indeed  nobodv  can  as  vet  say  what  is 
"right"  for  these  new  tremendous  tasks.  But  he 
very  much  needs  to  be  relevant. 


THE     UNHIDDEN     PERSUADER 

THERE  is  one  more  ingredient  in  Presi- 
dential effectiveness:  An  effective  President 
always  demands  more  from  the  American  people 
than  they  think  themselves  capable  of. 

Roosevelt  acted  on  this  precept  when,  in  early 
1912.  he  asked  for  the  production  of  40,000 
planes.  His  closest  advisers  thought  him  both 
mad  and  irresponsible.  They  knew  that  even 
half  that  figure  was  "absolutely  impossible."  But 
F.D.R.  was  right— and  he  got  a  great  many  more 
planes  than  he  asked  for.  Lincoln,  Wilson, 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  all  in  their  different  ways, 
were  equally  demanding:  and  the  country  always 
responded. 

All  our  effective  Presidents  were  expert  at 
public  relations,  untiring  propagandists  for  them- 
selves and  their  ideas.  The  slickest  Madison 
Avenue  outfit  is  bush-league  compared  to 
Thomas  Jefferson. 

But  they  also  knew  that  leadership  is  not  just 
getting  one's  measures  through  Congress,  or  one's 
proposals  accepted  by  foreign  governments.  It 
means  making  the  American  people  see  that  new 
tasks  have  to  be  tackled,  that  old  issues  had 
better  be  forgotten,  and  that  cherished  habits 
have  to  be  broken  to  preserve  basic  values. 

And  our  effective  Presidents  never  "sold." 


P.  \      PET  ER      I  .     DR  I   (   k  1  R 


si 


1  lu\  .ill  knew  instinctivel)  what  the  lasi  lew 
years  have  proven:  I  lie  Hidden  Persuaders  do 
not  rcall\  persuade.  Since  the  great  propaganda 
binge  ol  World  War  11.  .ill  the  black  and  white 
.His  ol  "creative  selling"  have  been  employed  to 
get  the  American  people  excited  about  politics. 
Yet  we  have  nevei  been  so  bored,  so  uninterested, 
so  stubborn  in  out  sales  resistance.  (When  Mr. 
Eisenhower  crusaded  against  "inflation"  List 
summer,  he  did  sth  up  sonic  public  interest  Inn 
on  that  occasion  he  addressed  us  .is  adults.)  rhe 
methods  which  sell  lipstii  k  to  the  twelve-yeai  old 
mentality  have  been  found  wanting  in  politics; 
effective  leadership  is  not  the  merchandising  ol  a 
brand  image. 

"The  President  of  the  United  States  does  not 
sell  anything,"  could  be  blazoned  on  the  Presi- 
dent's crest.  Effective  Presidents  have  been 
demagogic;  but  no  effective  President  has  ever 
been  ingratiating.  Every  effective  President  knew 
that  his  job  was  not  to  reach  the  "mass  mind" 
but  to  stir  up  the  bright  boys  and  girls  in  the 
class.  Every  one  knew  that  the  President  leads 
through  vision  and  not  through  cajolery,  through 
courage  and  not  through  popularity. 


1  Ik  American  people  may  be  rcadiei  for  such 
leadership  ih.ni  then  IV  programs  indicate— 
.Mid  so  might  be  the  peoples  throughout  the  Free 
World  and  the  secret  listeners  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  Ra  luctanl  .is  we  ma)  he  to  admit  ii 
.ill  know  ih. ii  there  is  no  "return  to  normalcy," 
whether  that  of  Franklin  1").  Roosevelt  oi  of 
Herbert  Hoover,  ol  the  Americans  foi  Demo- 
cratic Vction,  or  ol  the  Daughters  ol  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution.  We  prefei  to  read  forecasts 
about  the  glittering  future  ahead:  hut  actually 
foi  the  liisi  time  since  Lincoln  came  in  as  an 
untried  and  unknown  President,  even  the  stout- 
esl  lie. ill  may  tremble  in  the  night  for  the  Inline 

ol  the  I  Fnion. 

We  are,  I  suspei  i.  ready  lor  effective  leadership 
from  the  next  President.  We  know  by  now  that 
we  have  to  he  both  a  "siipei -powei ,"  to  survive, 
and  "the  last  best  hope  on  earth,"  to  prevail. 
The  whole  moral  and  intellectual  climate  of  the 
country  may  change  overnight,  if  only  we  get, 
next  January,  a  President  who  takes  a  big  view 
of  his  function,  who  takes  pride  rather  than 
fright  from  the  challenges  that  lie  ahead— a 
President  who  demands  much  of  us. 


THROMBOSIS    bv    Donald    Hall 


A   Pastoral  Elegy  in   Business  Phrases 

Argument:   The  Chairman   of   the  Hoard,  proving  unamenable  to  steps 
necessary    to    the    continued   progress    of    the    corporation,    is    expedited. 


The  gimmick  was,  that  feedback  came  too  late 
To  channel  the  old  brass,  or  motivate 
By  personal  and  warm  communication 
Mahogany  Row  to  miniaturization. 

Blue  collar  boys  were  shocked.    The  grapevine  said 
That  the  front  office  had  to  have  a  head. 

The  old  man  buttonholed  a  secretary 

To  ask  her  for  the  benefit  .  .  .  ("He's  very 

Antique,"  she  told  her  friend,  "and  he'd 

been  drinking. 
I  nearly  fainted!")  ...  of  her  present  thinking. 

Everyone  clammed.    The  young  executives 
Thought,  "Well,  I  guess  that  something  always  gives." 

The  upshot  was,  fringe  benefits  became 
The  oidy  way  to  boot  him  from  the  game. 

The  old  man  sits  in  Florida,  half-wise. 
He  will  firm  up,  and  then  will  finalize. 


Tlie  decisions  of  the 
Fates  are  unknown   to 
Thrombosis. 

All  nature  i  ries  out 
against  the  Fates. 


but  the  Nymphs 

their  aid 
to   Thrombosis. 


The  Fates  themselves 
are  unhappy 

and  so  they  become 
generous. 

Thrombosis  will  grow 
still  more  magnificent 
until  he   becomes  coronary. 


Harper's  Magazine,  August  1960 


The  first  of  two  articles  by 
MARTIN   MAYER 


How  good  is 
TV  at  its  Best? 


A  critic's  report  on  the  most  ambitious 

programs  offered  by  the  networks  last  season 

— when  they  were  still  scared  enough  to 

promise  the  public  a  easily  improved  menu. 


BEFORE  1959,  anyone  who  criticized  tele- 
vision in  public  was  almost  certain  to  be 
told  (in  public)  that  he  was  looking  for  the 
wrong  thin»  in  the  wrong  place.  "There's  no- 
body here  but  us  capons.  We  give  the  people 
what  they  want." 

But  last  fall,  when  the  quiz-show  and  payola 
scandals  broke,  the  TV  high  command  saw  that 
such  soli  answers  would  no  longer  turn  awa\ 
wrath.  Congress  began  to  show  some  signs  ol 
rummaging  in  the  chicken  coop,  and  the  critics 
were  whetting  their  axes  more  fierceh  than  ever. 
At  this  point  The  Industry  asked  its  enemii 
wait  a  minute,  on  the  grounds  that  there  were 
really  some  roosters  in  the  coop.  too.  II  onl)  the 
ciitics  would  watch  what  was  pood  on  television, 
instead  of  wasting  their  evenings  reading  hooks 
on  mass  culture,  they  would  realize  how  danger- 
ously misguided  they  had  been  in  their  attacks 
on  broadcasting.  Take  a  look  this  year,  the  net- 
works urged:  we  have  some  real  good  stull  com- 
ing this  winter  and  all  through  1960. 

It  seemed  fair  enough.  Finley  Peter  Dunne's 
Mr.  Doolev  once  observed  that  there  were  very 
few  things  you  had  to  do  for  a  man— but  if  he 
wanted  to  fight,  you  had  to  oblige  him.  Similarly, 
in  the  war  of  ideas,  any  man  has  a  right  to  insist 
that  people  take  him  seriously.  Consequently, 
the  editors  of  Harper's  asked  me  to  look  with  an 


open  and  attentive  mind  at  that  part  of  the  past 
season's  television  schedule  which  seemed  to  be 
aimed  at  the  man  who,  if  he  were  not  watching 
TV,  might  be  reading  a  book— or  reading 
Harper's. 

Between  October  and  the  end  of  May,  I  spent 
something  like  250  hours  watching  television 
programs  either  on  the  screen  in  my  own  living- 
room  or  in  screening  rooms  at  the  networks  and 
elsewhere.  What  follows  is  a  personal  critical 
appraisal  of  the  public-affairs  programs  I  saw. 
Next  month  I  will  submit  a  similar  personal 
commentary  on  1959-60's  more  ambitious  dra- 
matic offerings. 

'PUBLIC  AFFAIRS''  programs— appar- 
ently such  a  natural  use  of  the  television  medium 
—are  inevitably  a  headache  to  all.  They  must 
somehow  avoid  one  of  the  conditions  of  human 
existence— the  damnabh  dreary  time  scale  on 
which  reality  presents  itself.  Whether  or  not 
Thoreau  was  right  about  the  generality  of  man- 
kind, people  who  sit  through  entire  telecasts  of 
political  conventions  certainly  lead  lives  of  quiet 
desperation.  Except  on  rare  occasions,  anyone 
who  wishes  to  produce  a  successful  non-fiction 
program  must  reorganize  reality  to  the  time  scale 
of  drama.  And  it  is  always  a  difficult  job,  more 
difficult,  probably,  than  anything  done  in  the 
entertainment  end  of  television. 

Basically,  there  are  only  two  known  ways  of 
applying  the  necessarv  art  to  the  unwieldy  reality 
—and  of  the  two.  the  better  by  far  is  the  tech- 
nique which  has  come  to  be  called  "docu- 
mentary." The  name  is  unfortunate,  because 
television  documentaries  are  only  distantly  re- 
lated to  the  pictures  which  men  like  Flaherty 
and  Lorentz  made  for  distribution  through 
movie  houses.  The  film  documentary  is  a  ro- 
mantic piece  of  work,  showing  the  unsuspected 
beauties  of  distant  civilizations,  apparently  de- 
nuded countryside  or  barren  lives,  slums  and 
wilderness.  Walt  Disney's  nature  series  for  the 
movies  is  smack  in  the  center  of  the  tradition, 
though  its  scripts  tend  to  be  embarrassedly  flip, 
ours  having  become  an  unsentimental  age.  To 
compare  Disnev's  films  with  television's  glory,  the 
series  CBS  Reports,  is  to  see  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  kinds  of  "documentary."  The 
one  deals  with  the  unchanging,  what  was  and  is 
and  will  be;  the  other  tries,  hopefully,  to  find  a 
present  pregnant  with  a  startling  future.  (Unlike 
the  more  romantic  documentary  films,  CBS  Re- 
ports, on  principle,  uses  no  music.) 

Some  television  documentaries  do  operate 
within  the  established  film  tradition,  most  nota- 
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l>l\  the  programs  produced  by  Project  XX,  NBC's 
organizational  equivalent  to  (  BS  Reports.  \\ 
its  best,  Project  XX  imns  out  an  emotionally 
charged  show,  using  ever)  trick  in  the  movie- 
maker's magi<  bag.  In  1958-59  .1  Project  XX 
show  on  Abraham  1  incoln  brought  to  network 
television  Eor  the  first  time  the  technique  of  the 
.111  film  1  'he  story  was  told  l>\  means  ol  Mill 
pictures  with  narration,  the  camera  panning 
,K  1  oss  to  achieve  an  illusion  of  motion,  approach- 
ing for  the  significant  detail,  backing  away  for 
the  grand  sweep.  This  technique  was  employed 
again  last  season,  against  the  handicap  of  more 
diffuse  material,  in  .1  program  on  Mark  Twain's 
America,  beautifully  photographed  under  the 
supervision  ol  Daniel  Jones,  handsomely  written 
l>\  Richard  Hanser,  and  appropriately  narrated 
by  Howard  Lindsay.  The  program's  tone  was 
one  of  legitimate,  muted  nostalgia  for  the  attrac- 
tions ol  that  nineteenth-century  America  which 
has  become  .1  myth.  Everyone  knew  precisely 
what  he  was  doing;  toward  the  end  of  the  show 
Mr.  Il.nisci  stressed  Twain's  line  about  "the 
pathetic  past,  the  beautiful  past,  the  dear  and 
lamented  past."  Those  who  missed  Mark  Twain's 
America,  by  the  way,  will  probably  receive  an- 
other chance;  though  it  was  produced  for  a 
specific  occasion  (Twain's  centenary),  it  was  the 
son  of  program  that  can  be  and  usually  is  given 
repeal  showings. 

Project  XX  also  continued  its  survey  of  recent 
history,  presenting  The  Thirties  and  a  show 
about  the  period  between  the  end  of  World 
War  II  and  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  War, 
i  ailed  Nut  So  Long  Ago.  A  good  deal  of  courage, 
both  artistic  and  personal,  went  into  the  produc- 
tion of  The  Thirties— a  tricky  subject,  because  its 
cliches  are  still  too  recent  to  be  charming,  its 
hatreds  still  too  fresh  to  be  quaint.  Reaching 
lot  poetry  here,  producer  Donald  Hyatt  oc- 
casionally overreached  himself— especially  with 
the  head-in-hands,  cigarette-toppling-from-fingers 
stuff,  people  picking  up  shovels,  the  laces  of  the 
miserable  listening  to  Roosevelt  on  the  radio, 
all  in  pictures  which  did  not  have  the  feeling  of 
'thirties  photography.  But  within  its  relatively 
limited  compass  The  Thirties  was  remarkably 
honest,  so  much  so  that  Frank  McGee's  editorial 
comments  at  the  end  seemed  wholly  in  place 
This  program  also  contained,  incidentally,  one 
of  the  most  cheerful  surprises  of  the  season.  Who 
would  have  thought  that  any  network  had  the 
guts  to  put  out  lot  all  to  hear  H.  L.  Mencken's 
wonderful  comment  on  the  abdication  of 
Edward  VIII,  that  it  was  "the  greatest  story  since 
the   Resurrection." 


Wot   So  Long    Igo,  hampered  by    Bob  Hope's 
ludicrous  il  not  very   funny  narration,  was  .1  far 

less  honest  piece  ol  work.  "No  part  ol  American 
life  seemed  lice  from  alien  infection,"  intoned 
Mi     Hope,  speaking  Ol   the   Red  scales  ol   the  late 

'Ionics  "not  even  Hollywood."  And,  "nothing 
did  more  t<>  brighten  the  postwai  scene  than  the 
reconversion  ol  the  hosiery  industry."  The  pro- 
gram seemed  to  have  been  made  mostly  to  find 
air  space  loi  some  footage  l«li  ovei  from  The 
Thirties.  Among  its  majoi  points  was  the  fact 
that  Babe  Ruth  and  Fiorello  La  Guardia  died 
dining  the  period  undei  examination,  and  an 
appreciable  proportion  of  Not  So  I  ong  Ago  was 
given  to  films  of  La  Guardia  reading  the  funnies 
and  Ruth  pointing  to  the  place  where  he  hit  the 
home  run. 

All  Project  XX  programs  are  grievously  maned 
h\  the  wholly  mechanical  musical  scores  supplied 
through  the  Robert  Russell  Bennett  atelier. 
Running  continuously  through  the  program, 
lushly  harmonized,  over-orchestrated,  they  con- 
sist entirely  of  popular  songs  strung  together  like 
sausages.  Because  each  moment  is  completely 
predictable,  each  moment  falls  flat.  In  Not  So 
Long  Ago.  for  example,  Mr.  Bennett  &  Co. 
offered  "Roll  Out  the  Barrel"  for  the  celebra- 
tions attendant  on  V-J  Day;  "Fast  Side.  West 
Side"  for  La  Guardia;  "Take  Me  Out  to  the  Ball 
Came"  for  Babe  Ruth:  'That  Old  Black  Magic" 
for  television;  "The  Thing"  for  flying  saucers: 
"The  Missouri  Waltz"  lot  Harry  Tinman.  Even 
when  compared  with  the  customary  feeble  tele- 
vision music,  this  is  shockingly  cheap  work. 

PROVINCIALS     ABROAD 

WITH  its  best  talent  tied  up  in  Project 
XX.  NBC  tends  to  do  a  more  casual  job 
on  its  current-affairs  programs.  The  Journey  to 
Understanding  series  which  ran  sporadically 
through  the  season,  covering  the  comings  and  go- 
ings of  the  heads  of  slate,  never  rose  above  a 
level  of  genteel  poverty.  The  viewpoint  was 
consistently  that  of  State  Department  spokesmen, 
and  each  show  dragged  along  from  episode  to 
episode  with  no  more  than  verbal  unity— if  that. 
It  is  impossible  to  forgive  the  television  reporter 
who,  approaching  a  distinguished  journalist  of  a 
country  where  intellectuals  call  each  other  by 
l  heir  first  names  only  at  moments  ol  sexual 
passion,  began  an  interview  with  the  words, 
"Paul,  as  a  Catholic  and  a  newsman,  how  do  you 
feel  about  the  Khrushchev  visit?" 

The  NBC  public-affairs  stall  as  a  whole  suffers 
1 1 0111  this  sort  of  fuzzy-faced  provincialism.    The 
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HOW     GOOD     IS     TV     AT     ITS     BEST? 


CBS  Eyewitness  to  History  series— occasional  half- 
hours  and  hours  paralleling  Journey  to  Under- 
standing—was not  on  the  average  an  outstand- 
ingly successful  effort.  But  nearly  all  the  CBS 
programs  assumed  a  level  of  comprehension 
deeper  than  anything  NBC  attempted.  Inter- 
viewing the  same  people,  the  CBS  reporters 
looked  like  men  trying  to  get  information  for 
their  viewers,  while  the  NBC  staff  looked  like 
men  honestly  interested  in  what  was  going  to 
be  said— they'd  always  hoped  to  learn  something 
about  this  subject,  but  they'd  never  had  the 
chance.  NBC's  pose  of  plain,  blunt  Americanism 
was  acceptable  enough  when  practiced  locally 
with  the  intelligence  of  a  Chet  Huntley  or  a 
David  Brinkley.  (Though  Mr.  Brinkley  should 
not  have  wound  up  his  tough-minded,  entertain- 
ing travelogue,  Our  Man  in  the  Mediterranean, 
will,  the  words.  "In  1492  Columbus  set  out  from 
Palos,  and  that,  after  5,000  years,  finished  the 
Mediterranean  as  the  center  of  civilization.") 
Abroad,  the  pose  often  seemed  silly,  and  pro- 
duced from  the  people  being  interviewed  (even 
from  Nehru)  patient,  simple-minded  answers 
spoken  as  though  to  a  child. 

ABC  last  season  look  its  fust  baby  steps  in  the 
field  of  the  TV  documentary,  and,  as  babies  will, 
tore  apart  two  excellent  subjects— Africa  and 
Korea.  The  program  on  Africa  was  little  more 
than  a  series  of  relatively  ignorant  interviews 
strung  together  by  a  low-level  narration.  The 
Korean  story,  more  ambitiously  organized,  suf- 
fered from  amateurish  editing  and  an  unfortu- 
nate choice  of  scenes  to  present.  There  may  have 
been  an  element  of  rush  in  the  production,  too— 
nobody  who  had  thought  twice  could  have  re- 
garded a  recently  returned  non-com  as  the  proper 
person  to  question  about  the  grand  strategy  of 
Korean  containment.  ABC  was  also  sufficiently 
ill-informed  not  to  foresee  anything  like  serious 
trouble  on  the  South  Korean  domestic  scene, 
though  the  program  appeared  only  a  month  be- 
fore the  students  flunked  President  Rhee.  There 
were  a  couple  of  Korean  students  at  American 


In  two  backstage  reports  on  television's  Lords 
of  Creation  ("Harper's,"  1956)  Martin  Mayer  ashed 
"What  becomes  of  the  talent?"  He  now  examines 
the  state  of  TV  programing  as  the  viewer  sees  it: 
public-affairs  prog,  ams  this  month,  dramatic  shows 
next  month.  He  is  the  author  of  "Wall  Street:  Men 
and  Money,"  "Madison  Avenue,  L.S.A."  and  two 
novels.  He  is  now  completing  a  book  on  primary 
and  secondary  education,  for  which  he  has  traveled 
over  the  United  States  and  Europe. 


colleges  interviewed  on  the  show,  with  their 
backs  to  the  camera,  and  thev  said  they  were  not 
happy— but  John  Secondari  failed  to  educe  why 
they  were  not  happy.  Apparently  everyone  in 
Korea  knew  that  the  March  election  had  been 
shamelessly  rigged— but  ABC's  people  had  not 
spent  enough  time  in  Korea  to  find  out  about  it. 

CBS'     STANDARDS 

BETTER  organized  and  far  more  plenti- 
fully supplied  with  talent,  CBS  can  be  held 
to  higher  standards— and  tends  to  meet  them. 
CBS  had  triumphs  (notably  the  program  on 
Brazil  and  Brasilia)  even  in  Eyewitness  to  His- 
tory,  though  the  series  contained  many  too  many 
failures.  Its  post-facto  summaries,  when  reporters 
at  a  loss  to  fill  the  time  fell  to  interviewing  one 
another,  were  case  histories  in  the  bad  journalism 
which  results  when  newspaper  or  magazine 
editors  or  television  executives  commit  them- 
selves to  a  story  before  finding  out  whether  or 
not  the  story  is  there. 

CBS  last  season  even  produced  an  admirable 
weekly  half-hour  documentary.  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury, which,  as  its  title  indicates,  dealt  mostly 
with  recent  history,  piece  by  piece,  from  Mus- 
solini to  Mao.  It  was  on  the  whole  the  outstand- 
ing educational  program  in  network  television. 
(The  famous  Sunrise  Semester,  Continental  Class- 
room, and  other  course-credit  programs  which 
run  in  the  early  morning  are  worthy  efforts,  es- 
pecially the  physics  class;  but  they  are  all  a  little 
too  teachery  to  qualify  as  educational.)  Cleverly 
edited  and  unusually  straightforward.  Twentieth 
Century  benefited  vastly  from  the  narration  of 
Walter  Cronkite,  whose  voice,  timing,  and  im- 
peccable sense  of  what  he  can  say  make  him  one 
of  the  most  valuable  artists  on  television.  The 
show  is  used  educationally,  by  the  way— I  ran 
into  it  in  high  schools  all  over  the  country,  in 
16-mm.  film,  distributed  as  a  public  service  by 
Prudential,  which  has  been  careful  to  keep  the 
commercials  just  where  they  were  in  the  original 
broadcast. 

\nother  weekly  half-hour,  Conquest,  all  about 
the  Wonderful  Things  scientists  are  doing  in 
their  laboratories,  was  a  much  less  satisfactory 
program.  If  the  depiction  of  something  real  is 
the  necessary  qualification  for  a  "public-affairs" 
program,  Conquest  ought  not  to  be  here  at  all. 
Unlike  most  live  non-fiction  television,  it  was 
heavily  scripted.  The  scientists  whose  work  was 
on  display  in  the  show  plowed  through  their 
lines  with  obvious  difficulty  and  insincerity.  The 
decision    to   write   out    these   shows   in   advance 
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was  apparentl)  dictated  b)  a  desire  to  keep  every- 
thing on  a  level  which  would  allow  i\is\  compre- 
hension by  an  earl)  adolescent  ol  low-average 
intelligence.  The  formal  chosen,  meanwhile, 
added  insult  to  injury.  The  typical  Conquest 
program  opened  with  the  scientist  ai  work  in  his 
laboratory,  twisting  dials  nervously,  dreadfully 
conscious  of  the  camera  behind  him.  The  broad 
l>.K  k  of  Charles  Collingwood  walking  into  the 
laboratory  then  appeared  on  the  screen;  and 
without  so  much  as  a  Hello,  Collingwood  began 
ro  ask  simple  questions.  1  kept  waiting  impa- 
tiently for  one  ol  the  larger  scientists  to  throw 
him  out. 

THE     BEST     TEAM 

Wll  EN  CBS  felt  called  upon  to  defend 
itself  last  year— and  such  occasions  kept 
coming  up— its  president  pointed  with  pride  to 
Fred  Friendly's  monthly  series  of  CBS  Reports. 
Rightly  so.  The  best  of  these  programs— Ed 
Murrow's  Biography  of  a  Missile  and  Erie  Sev- 
aieid's  coverage  of  the  elections  in  Nigeria- 
were  among  the  greatest  achievements  of  the  re- 
potting genius  of  our  time.  Even  the  least  of  the 
series— Arthur  Morse's  talky  Who  Speaks  for  the 
South— was  television  journalism  of  a  highly 
creditable  variety.  Each  show  was  careful,  thor- 
oughly prepared,  and  (except  for  the  doubtless 
valid  but  highly  editorial  blast  at  Trujillo)  essen- 
tially fair  to  its  subjects.  Each  show  had  a  num- 
ber of  points  to  make,  and  made  some  of  them 
with  a  subtlety  never  before  attained  on  tele- 
vision, and  hard  to  find  anywhere  else. 

Biography  of  a  Missile,  for  example,  was  ex- 
perienced by  a  viewer  as  a  dramatic  story  end- 
ing in  tragedy  (the  missile  Murrow's  crew  had 
Followed  around  the  country  barely  got  off  the 
launching  pad  at  Cape  Canaveral  and  had  to  be 
destroyed).  But  while  the  story  was  unfolding 
Mr.  Murrow  conveyed  much  more  than  an  hour's 
worth  of  the  facts  and  atmosphere  of  the  Army's 
missile  operation.  Each  of  the  many  gadgets  that 
go  into  a  missile  was  shown,  described,  dissected 
and  given  a  price  tag.  The  listener  absorbed, 
casually,  the  jargon  and  the  slang  of  the  subject 
—"clearance  to  load  Iox." 

One  of  Murrow's  points,  never  mentioned  in 
the  script,  was  the  preponderance  of  Germans  on 
the  missile  team,  ft  was  an  easy  point  to  get 
across— carried  simply  by  the  "Zis  iss  right,  /is  iss 
right"  with  which  the  scientists  responded  to  Mr. 
Murrow's  leading  questions  about  the  missile. 
What  drove  the  point  home  forever,  though,  was 
in  action  scene  rather  than  an  interview.    In  a 


desert  canyon  in  Southern  California  a  team 
was  testing  the  main  propellant  chamber  of  the 

missile,  locking  it  in  a  test  frame  to  blast  out  its 

".isia  Fuel  was  loaded,  instruments  adjusted, 
and  the  lime  came  foi  everyone  to  duck  into  the 
blockhouses  oi  be  caught  in  the  furies  of  hell. 
The  cameras  lot  used  on  the  missile  tube  in  the 
great  frame,  the  empt)  canyon  was  silent— and 
from  the  loudspeakers,  echoing  back  and  forth 
on  the  baie  rocks,  came  the  final  warning: 
"Ai  htung!  .  f<  ht  inig!  .  .  ." 

Friendly's  choice  of  subjects  was  neatly  per- 
fect; he-  guessed  wrong  only  once,  when  CBS 
Reports  made  an  excursion  to  Iran,  obvioush  in 
the  expectation  that  this  kingdom  was  about  to 
become  a  headline  trouble  spot.  Designed  as  a 
background  for  news  stories,  Iran:  Brittle  Ally 
became  little  more  than  a  political  travelogue 
when  the  stories  failed  to  appear.  But  it  was  a 
fascinating  show  nonetheless,  Mr.  Murrow  and 
the  hard-voiced  Winston  Burdett  at  their  best; 
strong  in  the  contrast  between  the  comments  of 
an  American  military  adviser  and  an  American 
dam-builder  (Gordon  Clapp  of  TV  A);  affecting 
in  its  portraits  of  village  leaders  learning  to 
govern  themselves  and  of  the  Shah's  embarrass- 
ment at  peasants  trying  to  kiss  his  feet  as  he 
distributed  certificates  of  land  ownership  to  the 
beneficiaries  of  agrarian  reform.  There  was  also 
a  hilarious  and  terrifying  interview  with  Iran's 
richest  plebeian,  owner  of  the  local  television 
station,  assorted  import  franchises,  and  six  Pepsi- 
Cola  bottling  plants  ("one  of  the  things  our 
country  needs  very  badly,"  he  said  earnestly). 
The  kicker  at  the  end,  arriving  without  warning 
like  everything  else  in  the  interview,  was  the 
gentleman's  residence— "I  am  living  in  the 
United  States  since  1941,  at  480  Park  Avenue." 

Domestically,  the  most  important  program  in 
the  series  was  The  Population  Explosion,  a 
presentation  of  the  upper-class  Indian  point  of 
view  on  birth  control.  The  program  was  shown 
twice,  and  was  one  of  the  forces  which  propelled 
the  Catholic  issue  into  the  Democratic  primary 
campaign.  Though  a  trifle  light  in  weight  (noth- 
ing much  was  done  to  explain  the  psychology  or 
sociology  of  the  Indian  family  unit),  it  was  on 
the  whole  a  courageous  piece  of  work,  reflecting 
great  credit  on  CBS  and  on  Charles  Percy  of 
Bell  &  Howell,  which  sponsored  the  entire  series, 
including  this  program  and  the  equally  danger- 
ous Who  Speaks  for  the  South.  (While  crediting 
sponsors,  by  the  way,  let  us  remember  Purex, 
which  paid  for  Merle  Miller's  fictionalized  his- 
tory of  Ira  Hayes  and  for  the  two  Reginald  Rose 
programs  on   the  Sacco-Vanzetti   case.)    Howard 
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K.  Smith,  who  ran  the  population  program, 
stuck  to  the  facts,  neither  arguing  that  the  rising 
birth  rate  was  responsible  for  India's  poverty  nor 
claiming  that  greater  food  production  would 
enable  India  to  raise  the  standard  of  living  of  a 
population  expanding  at  current  rates. 

Birth  control  is  a  difficult  subject  to  present 
graphically.  Mr.  Smith  was  on  camera  a  little  too 
often,  pulling  the  strings,  and  he  was  unable  to 
carry  through  the  technical  principle  that  il- 
luminated the  other  programs  in  CBS  Reports— 
the  proposition  that  each  point  should  be  made 
by  the  picture  or  by  the  script,  but  not  simul- 
taneously by  both.  Each  of  the  two  showings  of 
the  program  presented  an  argument  between 
Bishop  James  Pike  of  the  Episcopal  Church  and 
a  Catholic  priest.  The  appearance  of  a  dialogue 
was  created  by  filming  each  man's  statement 
separately  in  advance,  and  then  cutting  back  and 
forth  between  the  two.  The  debate  was  most 
unsatisfactory  the  first  time  around  because  of 
the  flashing-eyes,  hellfire  manner  of  the  priest 
chosen  (by  Cardinal  Spellman)  to  present  the 
Catholic  position;  but  it  was  much  improved  on 
second  showing,  when  the  civilized  president  of 
Notre  Dame  was  substituted.  Nothing  much 
came  out  of  these  clerical  arguments,  but  they 
may  have  been  revealing  to  people  who  had 
thought  this  disagreement  an  easy  one  to  settle 
if  only  good  will  or  a  good  pill  were  applied  to  it. 

Some  later  shows  in  CBS  Reports  were  a  cut 
below  standards  achieved  at  the  beginning  of 
the  season.  Biography  of  a  Cancer  suffered  from 
the  paucity  of  new  information  on  this  much- 
discussed  subject,  and  relied  a  little  too  heavily 
on  the  engaging  personality  of  the  cancer  patient, 
Dr.  Tom  Dooley.  (Mark  on  the  credit  side,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Friendlv's  realization  that  Dr.  Dooley 
needed  an  excuse  for  his  appearance  on  the  pro- 
gram, and  the  blunt  question  to  Dr.  Dooley  .is  to 
why  he  was  permitting  the  cameras  to  follow  him 
around  at  so  private  a  moment  in  his  life.) 

Who  Speaks  for  the  South  was  more  disturb- 
ing, because  its  weakness  was  one  against  which 
television  reporting  must  incessantly  fight— the 
notion  that  an  important  facet  ol  reality  can  be 
presented  if  you  merely  show  people,  talking. 
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FOR  there  is  a  second  way  to  reorganize 
reality  to  the  time  scale  of  drama,  without 
introducing  anything  obviously  spurious  or  los- 
ing simultaneity.  This  second  way  is  simply  to 
train  the  camera  on  people  gathered  in  your  stu- 


dio—live celebrities,  authorities,  opinion  leaders, 
notorious  characters.  People— as  the  quiz-show 
scandals  revealed  so  vividly  last  fall— can  be  con- 
trolled while  on  the  screen.  Yet  watching  them 
we  feel  thev  must  be  real:  if  there  is  a  funda- 
mental article  in  the  American  credo,  it  is  the 
proposition  that  people  are  real.  Even  Ed  Sul- 
livan is  real. 

Interviews,  press  conferences,  discussion  shows 
take  up  most  of  the  time  in  public-affairs  pro- 
graming. Thev  are  cheap  to  produce,  because  no 
"guest"  ever  gets  paid  for  his  time,  and  because 
the  permanent  interviewer  or  "moderator"  needs 
little  preparation  to  play  his  part.  Most  viewers 
believe  that  A\*hen  thev  watch  a  public  figure  on 
television    thev    "learn    something"    about    him, 

J  o 

beyond  simply  seeing  what  he  looks  like.  This 
belief,  which  is  usually  erroneous,  goes  back  to 
the  early  days  of  television,  when  its  critics  saw 
in  the  medium  an  opportunity  for  people  to  get 
to  know  their  leaders.  Television,  it  was  said, 
"exposed  phonies,"  and  would  thus  clean  up 
whatever  facet  of  American  public  life  most  an- 
noyed the  critic.  After  watching  Frank  Costello's 
hands  move  while  Estes  Kefauver  asked  him 
questions,  one  supposedly  knew  something  about 
Frank  Costello  that  had  been  hidden  before. 
Even  today,  after  months  of  newspaper  headlines 
gleefully  exposing  the  phonies  television  had 
promoted,  it  is  generally  held  that  people  will 
reveal  something  true  and  important  about  them- 
selves when  placed  before  television  cameras  in 
an  artificial  situation. 

but  they  don't.  They  couldn't  if  they  wanted 
to.    And  most  of  the  time  they  don't  want  to. 

The  people  who  appear  on  interview  or  dis- 
cussion shows  are  all  more  or  less  well  known, 
because  names  with  "marquee  value"  are  neces- 
sary to  draw  an  audience.  They  have  taken 
public  positions,  and  thev  have  been  summoned 
before  the  cameras  to  defend  these  positions, 
either  against  newspapermen  or  against  equally 
prominent  citizens  who  have  taken  opposed  posi- 
tions. Mi  Cull's  sponsors  a  segment  of  David 
Susskind's  Open  End,  "in  the  interest  of  bring- 
ing people  and  ideas  together."  But  people  and 
ideas  come  together  only  in  private.  Public  con- 
fession of  error  has  never  been  a  specialty  of  the 
human  race,  and  at  its  best,  when  pertinent 
questions  are  being  asked,  the  interview  or  dis- 
cussion program  inevitably  drives  the  respondent 
into  more  and  more  extreme  statements.  As  trial 
lawyers  and  terriers  like  Mike  Wallace  have 
demonstrated,  it  is  possible  to  drive  any  respond- 
ent to  flabbiness  or  extremity  simply  by  asking 
questions  which  can  be  answered  only  at  greater 
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You  too  will  beat  the  drum  for  Trinidad  and  Tobago 


Musical  steel  drums  originated  in  Trinidad.  So  did 
Calypso  and  the  Limbo.  In  fact,  most  things  that  make 
the  Caribbean  so  popular  come  from  Trinidad  and 
are  found  there  in  greater  abundance  than  elsewhere. 
And  Trinidad  is  unique  in  yet  another  important 
respect.  Her  cosmopolitan  population  —  East  Indian, 
Hindu,  Moslem,  Chinese,  Syrian,  African,  European 
and  American  —  lends  exotic  interest  and  is  probably 
one  more  reason  why  Trinidad  is  the  gayest  and  most 
colorful  island  in  all  the  Antilles. 

In  contrast,  Tobago,  only  twenty  miles  away,  is  an 
idyllic  spot,  completely  unspoiled.  This  charming 
island  was  the  first  choice  for  the  recent  Royal  Honey- 
moon. Hollywood  has  discovered  it  and  several  films 
were  made  recently  using  her  lush,  breathtakingly 


beautiful  scenery  as  background.  Swimming,  sailing, 
fishing  and  snorkeling  are  unsurpassed  and  cooling 
trade  winds  make  every  season  a  pleasure. 
Shopping  bargains  abound  in  Trinidad  and  Tobago 
and  prices  are  surprisingly  low.  Reduced  summer  and 
fall  rates  for  hotels  and  transportation  make  your  vaca- 
tion even  less  expensive. 

No  wonder  everyone  who  has  visited  Trinidad  and 
Tobago  becomes  a  booster  and  beats  the  drum  for 
these  enchanting  islands.  For  information  and  illus- 
trated folders  see  your  travel  agent  or  write  to: 
TRINIDAD  AND  TOBAGO  TOURIST  BOARD, 
Box  1974,  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York, 
New  York,  or  1210  Sherbrpoke  Street,  W.,  Montreal, 
Quebec,  Canada. 
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u 'Belay  it,  men,"  said  CDagellan. 
We  11  tarry  and  enjoy  S<PICE  IS£MfMDS.  £et 
someone  else  try  to  make  it  in  80  days!" 


/Almost  due  south  they  went— then  along  the  coastline 
of  South  America,  through  the  Strait,  and  into  an  ocean 
so  vast  it  seemed  they  must  spend  their  lives  without 
sighting  land.  ^  ^|  But  over  there  on  the  other  side 
of  the  world,  Magellan  furled  his  sails  beside  a  paradise 


where  spices  grow.  SPICE  ISLANDS:  a  bewitching 
Eden  which  even  today  works  its  subtle  sorcery  on  the 
appetites  of  a  grateful  world.  ^  ^§  ^ts  considerably 
easier,  now,  to  discover  SPICE  ISLANDS.  Don't  de- 
prive yourself  of  this  singular  joy  for  another  80  days. 
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his  party  is  beginning  to  look  loss 
and  less  like  Magellan,  more  and  more 
like  someone  else.  Someone  you  have 
seen  before.  Tony  Randall,  maybe. 

Now,  for  summertime  cookery 

boasts  a  magnificent 
collection  of 
barbecue 


seasonal  os 


JL  he  "pleasures  of  out-of-doors 
cooking  and  eating  are  immeasurably 
enhanced  by  considerate  use  of  SPICE 
ISLANDS  seasonings. 

Old  Hickory  Smoked  Salt,  for 
example,  is  delightfully  appetizing  on 
steaks,  hamburgers  and  other  meats, 
as  well  as  in  sandwich  spreads,  sauces 
and  eggs. 

And  Garlic  Red  Wine  Vinegar 
is  produced  from  fine  California  wines 
and  aged  in  wood  for  full  flavor 
and  incomparable  bouquet,  as  are  all 
SPICE  ISLANDS  vinegars. 

Among  the  other  superior  SPICE 
ISLANDS  products  are  Onion  Salt, 
Mustard  Powder,  Instant  Toasted 
Onions,  Garlic  Salt,  Cracked  Pepper 
and  Mei  Yen  Seasoning  Powder. 

You'll  use  them  often,  once  you  try 
them.  Do  so  soon. 

Write  today  for  a  jru  booklet  of 
SPICE  ISLANDS  recipe  suggestions 

SPICE    ISLANDS    COMPANY 

Dept.L    •    South  San  Francisco, California, U.S.A. 


[<  ngth  ih. in  time  permits.  When  the 
respondeni  is  mu<  li  more  intelligent 
hi    much   bettei    prepared   than   the 

inu  i  \  k  wit  viz  ,  Mi  N  ixon  and  Mi 
Susskind  debating  points  can  be 
made  and  the  "guest"  can  emerge 
justl)  pleased  with  himself.  \ltcr 
applauding  such  .1  performance,  I 
would  gladl)  liiit'  iis  hero  .is  im  at- 
toi  iu  \  Inn  nut  on  the  grounds  that 
I  now  knew  something  significant 
about  him  .is  .1  person. 

rypically,  the  discussion  programs 
are  the  worst  offenders.  In  the  inter- 
view, .11  least,  question  and  answer 
u  ml  to  occup)  the  same  plane,  and 
to  be  directed  at  each  other.  The 
televised  discussion,  however,  com- 
monly presents  the  sad  spectacle  of 
intelligent  people  unable  to  make 
even  peripheral  contact  with  each 
Other.  I'hcv  are  talking  about  the 
same  "issues,"  but  not  about  the 
same  tilings.  Everything  is  furthei 
complicated  by  the  producer's  desire 
that  such  programs  shall  be  "good 
shows."  Guests  are  matched  like  so 
many  prize  fighters,  and  the  moder- 
ator is  briefed  to  be  able  to  get  away 
last  if  the  antagonists  seem  about  to 
agree  on  something— or  to  recall  the 
ethos  of  television,  that  people  really 
like  one  another,  if  the  participants 
threaten  to  retreat  to  an  unfriendly 
formality. 

Interview  and  discussion  programs 
shot  in  advance  and  then  edited  for 
sense  and  drama  could,  in  theory, 
avoid  the  worst  inaccuracies  of 
the  live  presentation.  Simultaneity 
would  be  lost,  of  course,  and  every- 
one would  have  to  drop  the  pretense 
that  there  is  something  in  nature 
which  makes  people  reveal  them- 
selves before  a  television  camera.  Un- 
fortunately, it  may  be  impossible  to 
edit  such  films  impartially,  and  it 
would  certainly  be  impossible  to 
convince  anyone  who  came  out  of 
the  final  show  with  a  black  eye  that 
the  film  had  been  edited  impartially. 
When  such  techniques  of  editing  are 
used,  therefore,  it  becomes  vital  that 
no  one  emerge  from  the  experience 
even  lightly  damaged— which  makes 
programs  like  Mr.  Murrow's  Small 
World  about  as  informative  as  fan 
magazines. 

There  are  occasional  exceptions  to 
the  rule  against  discussion  programs. 
The  exceptions  occur,  I  should  guess, 
when  the  showmanship  factor  is 
eliminated     (i.e.,     under     academic 


rather  than  commercial  auspii 
w  hen  the  model  atoi  is  someone  all 
the  participants  respect;  and  when 
the  star  oi  the  evening  is  someone 
previousl)  unknown  to  the  viewei 
(because  an)  information  about  an 
unfamiliar  figure  is  bettei  than  none, 
even  il  1  he  information  re<  eived  has 
been  distoi  led  by  the  ai  lihc  iality  ol 
its  context).  At  any  rate  these  three 
1  lements  would  seem  to  account  for 
the  relativel)  highei  level  ol  Eleanor 

Roosevelt's  Prospects  of  Mankind, 
a  monthly  program  produced  by 
Brandeis  University  for  WCBH  in 
boston  and  distributed  nationally 
via  the  educational  network  iii  Ann 
Arbor. 

One  oi  these  programs,  featuring 
|ul ins  Nyerere,  the  future  prime  min- 
ister of  an  independent  Tanganyika, 
was  positively  triumphant.  The  other 
participants  were  Ralph  Bunche, 
Saville  Davis  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  and  Barbara  Ward, 
now  apparently  "a  citizen  of  China." 
Was  it  perhaps  too  soon,  Mr.  Davis 
as  devil's  advocate  asked  Mr.  Ny- 
erere, for  the  African  nations  to  be 
given  their  independence?  To  which 
Mr.  Nyerere,  with  a  cheerful  smile 
and  a  beautifully  trained  voice,  drew 
the  analogy  of  the  thief  who  has 
stolen  a  man's  overcoat,  and  then 
asks  whether  the  time  has  yet  come 
when  he  should  return  it.  Mr. 
Nyerere  would  go  far  on  any  nation's 
political  racecourse.  Not  all  the 
other  programs  in  the  series  came  up 
to  this  standard,  but  they  all  main- 
tained a  dignity  no  commercial 
presentation  achieves— if  only  be- 
cause the  participants,  some  of  whom 
know  each  other  quite  well,  did  not 
stoop  to  the  chumminess  of  first 
names. 

what's   in   the   wincs? 

HOW  does  it  add  up,  then?  I  am 
glad  1  saw  about  thirty  hours  of  the 
public-affairs  programing  I  watched 
—though  most  of  those  thirty  hours 
contained  moments  that  were  little 
less  than  infuriating.  For  three  or 
four— maybe  five— hours  of  the  total, 
I  am  grateful  to  the  networks  and  to 
the  men  who  produced  the  shows. 
These  few  programs  justified  a  lot  of 
the  blather  about  television.  They 
gave  a  quality  of  experience,  a  sweep 
and  density  and  vitality  of  informa- 
tion,    which     cannot     be     obtained 
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through    any    other    means    of    communication. 

That  the  average  was  low  is,  I  think,  unques- 
tionable. Whether  or  not  it  was  much  lower  than 
the  average  of  articles  in  magazines  or  of  non- 
fiction  in  books  is  a  matter  I  gladly  leave  for 
argument  between  the  television  executives  and 
i he  editors.  In  all  these  cases,  the  economics  of 
the  situation  is  against  the  quantity  production 
of  first-class  work.  But  I  suspect  that  the  editors, 
living  closer  to  their  product,  are  more  conscious 
of  their  problems.  Television  executives,  I  think, 
have  been  trapped  by  their  own  propaganda. 
They  believe  that  their  medium  is  naturally 
suited  to  public-affairs  coverage,  and  that  "the 
stall"  can  turn  out  such  programs  in  the  time 
left  over  from  reporting  on  the  news. 

But  if  you  want  reality,  you  must  have  art— it 
is  convention,  not  art,  which  deforms  the  truth. 
\iiil  when  you  talk  about  collaborative  arts,  you 
speak  of  very  high-priced  goods.  The  television 
giants  lose  money  now  on  their  public-affairs 
programing— but  they  could  lose  more,  and  still 
regard  the  costs  as  a  moderate  franchise  tax  for 
the  use  of  the  public  air.  The  profits  on  the  total 
operation  would  still  be  gratifying  to  the  stock- 
holders. 

Actually,  the  networks  are  prepared  to  lose 
more  money  on  public-affairs  shows  next  year. 
The  danger  is  that  their  grasp  will  shrink  as 
their  reach  expands.  Public-affairs  programing 
can  too  easily  descend  to  the  claptrap  of  per- 
sonality. Discussion  and  interview  programs,  as 
Mr.  Susskind  has  demonstrated,  can  be  highly 
entertaining;  and  they  are  often  popular— Meet 
the  Press  has  been  running  about  as  long  as  any- 
thing on  television.  It  is  hard  for  a  showman  to 
sec  win  he  must  hire  artists  when  the  crowd  still 
likes  his  bear  pit. 

Even  if  television  plumps  for  responsibility 
and  expense,  it  is  painfully  easy  to  lose  the 
money  on  bad  programs.  At  present,  there  is 
not  enough  talent  in  the  industry  to  fill  many 
hours  with  great  documentaries.  Television 
journalism  in  1959-60  certainly  did  not  cover 
everything  that  could  and  should  have  been 
covered;  but  what  was  attempted  strained  almost 
unbearably  the  resources  of  the  people  working 
in  the  field.  NBC's  attempt  at  a  weekly  hour- 
long  public-affairs  show.  World-Wide  60,  was  a 
catastrophic  failure.  Each  program  was  so  thin 
you  could  see  right  through  it— to  the  wretchedly 
insufficient  research  job  if  you  were  analytically 
inclined,  or  to  the  western  on  the  next  channel 
il  you  were  merely  wat<  hing  television  of  a  Satur- 
day night. 

Next  year  CBS  Reports  will  go  from  once  a 


month  to  once  every  two  weeks,  perhaps  even  to 
once  a  week.  Mr.  Murrow  will  therefore  give  up 
S»uill  World  (thank  God)  to  devote  himself  to 
larger  matters.  But  has  CBS  given  him  and  Mr. 
Friendly  a  staff  large  enough  to  handle  the 
artistic  problems  involved  in  so  frequent  a  pro- 
duction of  so  excellent  a  program?  At  a  rough 
guess,  fifty  highly-skilled  people,  exclusive  of 
secretaries,  grips,  vice  presidents,  and  so  forth, 
would  be  necessary  to  produce  a  show  like  CBS 
Reports  every  week.  Even  if  Frank  Stanton,  the 
network's  president,  could  reach  into  his  hip 
pocket  and  pull  out  the  money,  are  there  as 
many  as  fifty  people  of  such  skill  available  to  the 
television  industry? 

Most  of  the  public  griping  about  television 
comes  down  to  questions  of  quantity— all  those 
horrid  westerns,  and  so  little  time  for  serious 
drama,  public  affairs,  music,  and  art.  In  fact,  the 
horrid  westerns  are  technically  pretty  good,  be- 
cause  they  can  be  routined,  and  they  require  so 
little  in  the  line  of  new  ideas  from  week  to  week. 
But  a  good  public-affairs  program  cannot  be 
routined  or  faked,  and  I,  for  one,  cannot  see  that 
a  bad  public-affairs  program  serves  any  purpose 
at  all. 

I  WRITEas  someone  who  feels  no  compulsion 
to  watch  television  every  night,  or  even  every 
week.  What  /  want.  then,  is  the  once-in-a-while, 
fully-informed,  hand-crafted  insight  I  can  admire, 
not  the  stead)  How  of  machine-tooled,  chemically- 
treated,  gee-whi/  ideas.  I  cannot  bring  myself  to 
feel  like  an  idealistic  scoundrel  for  holding  such 
attitudes,  because  I  see  no  reason  to  believe  that 
good  public-affairs  shows  will  lose  more  money 
than  bad  ones.  CBS  Reports,  though  several 
times  as  costly  to  produce,  showed  far  less  debit 
per  hour   than    World-Wide  60. 

The  networks  have  enough  talent  now  to  do 
more  fust-class  work  than  they  did  last  year;  and 
one  must  assume,  for  the  sake  of  sanity,  that 
there  is  fresh  talent  in  the  wings,  awaiting  such 
cues  as  "serious  purpose"  and  "cash  money."  We 
could  even  do  without  fresh  talent  next  year,  if 
only  the  networks  would  concentrate  on  quality, 
ask  the  existing  producers  and  writers  and 
photographers  and  researchers  for  the  best  they 
have  in  them,  and  then  supply  the  time  and  staff 
to  give  people  a  chance  to  do  their  best.  It  does 
not  seem  loo  unreasonable  to  ask  that  "specials" 
should  be  special. 

But  we  are  now  in  the  middle  of  a  problem 
which  the  public-affairs  department  shares  with 
the  drama  department— and  I  would  like  another 
month   to  think  about  it. 


Harper's  Magazine,  August  1960 
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W  I  III  \M    S.    W  HUE 


Because  many  Americans  have  con- 
vinced themselves  that  Power  is  always 
A  Bad  Thing,  a  new  kind  of  anti- 
Poucr  Elite  has  gained  a  surprising 
influence  over  both  the  country's 
politics  and  its  foreign   policy. 

W  VSH1NG  TON  -The  most 
ificant  weakness  in  American  life 
—a  'gap''  far  more  dangerous,  it 
seems  to  me,  than  any  number  of 
missile  gaps— will  not  be  grappled 
with  in  the  Presidential  campaign 
by  any  candidate.  Xo  politician  is 
going  to  run  on  a  platform  propos- 
ing outright  the  legitimization  of  a 
thing  called  Powei . 

For  a  majority  oi  this  country  is 
in  headlong  flight,  moralh  and  lit- 
erally, from  Powei .  We  have  re- 
jected  it  not  simph  .is  it  may  be 
ill-used  or  over-used;  we  have  also 
rejected  Power  simph  as  a  concept. 
We  have  come  to  think  of  it  as  an 
evil  word  for  an  evil  thins:  as  nec- 
essarily wrong  and  anachronistic,  ft 
IS  like  a  blood  disease  which. 
wherever  it  ma\  still  exist  in  faint 
traces  among  us,  is  to  be  shame- 
facedly put  away  even  from  memory. 

This  long  retreat  from  Power  is 
also  a  retreat  from  responsibility,  ft 
is.  moreover,  a  retreat  horn  sanity 
itself.  For  Power  is  indispensable  in 
even  societ\  and  the  protectoi  ol 
every  civili/ed  value,  whether  con- 
crete or  intangible,  present  or  hoped- 
for.  Justice  stands  upon  Power,  or 
there  is  no  justice.  Older  stands 
upon   Power,  or  there   is   no  order. 


The  Long  Retreat 

Freedom  itself  stands  upon  Power  or 
it  doesn't    stand   at   all. 

In  the  past  Power  lias  destroyed 
tyrannies  and  other  evil  things,  just 
as  the  absence  of  Power  has  per- 
mitted the  1  isc  ot  tyrants  and  other 
evils.  For  example,  it  was  Powei, 
in  a  largely  intuitive  political  mani- 
festation, that  permitted  Roosevelt 
to  save  American  society  in  the 
'thirties.  It  was  Powei  under  Tru- 
man which  held  back  the  dark  tide 
of  imperialist  Communism  in  Greece 
and  Turkey   and   Korea. 

"iii  Powei  is  a  value  which  we 
have  largely  abandoned  in  our  na- 
tional life.  Yes.  and  in  our  individ- 
ual lives,  too.  The  qualities  now 
most  admired  are  surely  not  those 
ol  strong  personal  character,  ol  in- 
dividualism. Rather,  they  are  those 
muted  qualities  associated  with  a 
carefully  merged  and  somewhat  am- 
biguous thing  called  a  "team.''  And 
it  is  not  merely  in  government  that 
"the  team''  operates;  it  also  pervades 
private  industry,  science,  and  most 
other  fields.  A  strong  character,  act- 
ing as  such,  is  in  himself  an  instance 
of  Power:  a  team  is  usually  an  in- 
stance of  its  diffusion  and  attenua- 
tion. 

It  would  be  very  easy  to  sa\  that 
the  Eisenhower  Administration  was 
responsible  lor  all  this.  But  this 
would  beg  the  question,  and  it 
would  be  an  evasion  of  our  own 
responsibility.  Eisenhower  could  be 
charged  with  having  failed  to  sup- 
port the  idea  of  Power.  But  lie  did 
not  create,  he  did  not  even  always 
approve,  this  extraordinary  national 
flight  from  something  that  had  got 


a  bad  name   simph   In  (  ause  we  cl 

ive  it  "in  I  his  Right,  I  belie  ve, 
ii  at  about  the  end  ol  the  second 
world  war.  Perhaps  it  was  because 
a  piopU  m,  ke  in  (I  h\  war's  brutali- 
tic  s  iIk  ii  b(  gan  to  de<  ide  that  Power 
brutality. 
I  oi  anothei  reason  1  do  not  cho 
to  Manic-  c  \c  i\  had  thing  from  the 
price  "I  wheat  to  \ikita  Khrush- 
chev's c  onduc  i  on  President  Eisen- 
hower. We  haw  overdone  this 
cliche  ol  moral  and  intellectual 
juvenilism  which  claims  that  it  was 
all  Papa's  fault.  Indeed,  I,  for  one, 
have  recently  Felt  increasingly  driven 
to  defend  Eisenhower,  in  precise 
ratio  to  the  mannerless  disembarka- 
tions from  his  bandwagon  so  pre- 
cipitately going  on,  now  that  he  is 
on  the  way  out.  This  is  not  a  i 
of  rats  scurrying  from  a  sinking  ship. 
But  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it 
is  often  a  ease  of  tame  cats  strolling 
away  from  a  pantry  at  IfiOO  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  that  no  longer  looks  so 
inviting. 

In  a  small  way,  I  have  been  mostly 
a  critic  of  the  Administration.  All 
the  same.  I  am  not  trying  to  make  a 
last-minute  combat  stripe  against  it. 
Too  main  people  are  now  looking 
for  a  Purple  Heart  .it  war's  very  end 
by  barking  their  shins  on  the  White 

I  louse   steps. 

LAMENT     FOR     JOHN     L  . 

S  ()  let's  look  away  from  Eisenhower 
for  the  real  reasons  for  America's 
rejection  of  Power.  Certainly  he  had 
something  to  do  with  it.  hut  his  con- 
tribution to  weakness  was  confined 
to  our  official  positions  and  altitudes 
(which  could  easily  have  been  hard- 
i  ned  if  the  people  had  wanted  this 
donei.  It  had  little  to  do  with  our 
run-out.  as  a  people,  on  Power  as 
a   lac  t  of  life. 

Officially,  we  took  it  on  the  lam 
from  Power  and  from  its  responsi- 
bilities when  we  intervened  with 
words,  but  drew  back  from  any  deed, 
while  the  Communists  tore  Indo- 
c  hina  apart  and  opened  an  incurable 
wound  in  the  Free  World  position 
in  Southeast  Asia.  Officially,  we 
shrank  back  again  over  the  British- 
French-Israeli  invasion  of  Sue/.  But 
in  fairness  it  must  be  said  that  while 
there  was  no  official  opposition  to 
these  courses,  there  was  no  opposi- 
tion from  the  public  either. 

Moreover,    private   men   and    pri- 
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LOWEST 

AIR  FARES  TO 

EU 


Ask  any  Travel  Agent 


enjoy  complete  Tourist  service  and  still  pay 
LESS  than  Economy  fares  on  any  other  scheduled 
transatlantic  airline.  2  full-course  meals,  Cognac 
and  midnight  snack,  all  complimentary  .  .  .  fewer 
passengers,  m&re  space.  The  only  airline  that 
gives  you  extra  savings  on  Off  Season  rates  for 
8'/2  months  (Aug.  16  to  April  30)  ...  plus  even 
bigger  benefits  on  Icelandic's  Family  Plan. 

shortest  over-ocean  flights  never  more  than 
400  miles  from  an  airport! 

NEW   YORK   via   ICELAND   to 
BRITAIN  -HOLLAND.  GERMANY.   NORWAY 
SWEDEN  •   DENMARK  •  FINLAND 
LUXEMBOURG 


ICELANDIC  AIRLINES 

15  West  47th  Street,  New  York  36,  Plaza  7-8585 
CHICAGO    •    SAN    FRANCISCO 


New  Honeywell  Portable 
Electronic  Air  Cleaner 


For  effective  removal  of  pollen, 
soot,  dirt,  smoke  and  odors. 

Honeywell  scientists  have  perfected 
a  portable  electrostatic  precipitator 
that  will  clean  the  air  in  an  average 
12  x  14  foot  closed  bedroom,  office 
or  meeting  room  in  15  minutes. 
Designed  to  provide  fresh,  clean, 
odor  free  air  for  more  healthful 
living,  the  portable  unit  will 
remove  an  average  of  90%*  of  all  air- 
borne dirt  including  pollen,  bac- 
teria, soot,  smoke  and  other  irri- 
tants as  small  as  1/2,500,000  of  an 
inch.  It  also  includes  an  activated 
charcoal  filter  which  removes  vir- 
tually all  gases  and  odors. 

Resembling  a  piece  of  light- 
weight luggage,  the  portable  can  be 
moved  easily  from  room  to  room 
and  can  be  plugged  in  to  any  stand- 
ard outlet.  A  product  of  Honeywell 
Research,  the  Portable  sets  a  new 

'Slightly  less  with  charcoal  filter. 
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standard  of  performance  and  qual- 
ity. It  is  fully  guaranteed  by 
Honeywell,  world  leader  in  envi- 
ronmental control.  If  prescribed 
by  your  doctor  and  purchased  pri- 
marily for  the  prevention  or  mitiga- 
tion of  a  particular  illness,  the 
purchase  price  is  deductible  for  in 
come  tax  purposes. 

See  this  new  Honeywell  portable 
electronic  air  cleaner  at  selected 
department  stores,  physician  and 
office  supply  dealers  everywhere. 
For  a  free  illustrated  booklet  on 
electronic  air  cleaning,  write 
Honeywell,  Dept.  HA-S-129,  Min- 
neapolis 8,  Minnesota. 


Price:  $229.95 
Includes  Activated 
Charcoal  Filter — 


Honeywell 
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vate  bodies  recently  have  adopted 
tactics  in  man\  other  fields  which 
both  deny  Power  and  evade  respon- 
sibility. 

For  example,  the  lobbies  ol  the 
"educationists"  repeatedly  rejected 
Power  in  the  contest  over  our  appall- 
ing problems  of  public  education. 
One  set  of  them  were  all  for  more 
buildings  in  which  to  teach,  but  re- 
mained unconcerned  with  who 
would  be  taught  and  how.  This  was 
a  rejection  of  Power  in  ideas— a  pro- 
gram for  more  and  more  students  Of 
less  and  less  distinction  of  thought 
or  of  future  use  to  society.  ■ 

Another  set  of  "educationists"  re- 
jected Power  by  refusing  to  accept 
its  realities  in  politics.  They  howled 
for  the  glowingly  unattainable,  be- 
cause this  was  safer  than  making  the 
hard  accommodations  necessary  to 
get  a  workable  plan  of  federal  aid  to 
education.  All  they  ever  had  to  do 
was  to  show  guts  enough  to  override 
the  legislative  advocates  of  cynical 
civil-rights  riders  if  they  really 
win  ted  to  get  a  school-aid  bill.  No 
one  but  a  few  extremists  would  have 
called  them  "anti-civil  rights"  for 
this  sensible  step,  but  they  fled  from 
just   this  operative   Power. 

The  large,  fuzzy,  kindly  general 
public  has  been  equally  remiss.  Who 
really  believes  that  our  cities  and 
counties— able  to  spend  hundreds  of 
millions  on  super-highways  and 
clover  leaves  and  parks— were  really 
licked  by  their  overcrowded  school- 
room? Why  didn't  they  just  build 
the  damn  things?  But  Power  here,  as 
elsewhere,  was  kept  locked  away  as  a 
frightening  thing.  Somebody  locally 
would  have  got  mad  if  enough 
school  bonds  and  higher  taxes  had 
been  pushed  through. 

In  the  past  the  labor  unions  were 
all  too  keen  on  Power— but  Power 
minus  scruples.  In  recent  years,  how- 
ever, no  such  charge  could  possibly 
be  leveled.  The  biggest  labor  leaders 
have  long  since  become  almost  indis- 
tinguishable from  their  corporate 
counterparts  in  gray  flannel  suits. 
Collectively  they  are  quick  to  draw 
iij)  manifestoes  about  everything 
from  the  subtleties  of  Summitry  to 
what  should  be  done  in  Indonesia. 
As  individuals,  however,  they  have 
usually  run  away  from  Power  in  its 
direct,  personal,  responsible  use.  I 
alwavs  thought  John  L.  Lewis  had 
about  all  the  faults  one  man  needed. 
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Bu(  I  confess  I  almost  wepi  when  the 
old  l)<)\.  for  .ill  his  cussedness,  laid 
down  the  knotted  Welsh  Mick  which 
symbolized  lu\  direct,  personal,  iden- 
tifiable, unashamed  use  <>i  Power. 


r  ii  i    o  s  i  i;  i  c  ii    i*  o  i  i  c  v 

FO  It     H-BOMBS 

1  F  you  wani  other  examples  ol 
the  unofficial  flight  from  Power,  note 
the  numberless  Committees  in  Favor 
ol  Pea<  e  and  Pi  ogress,  and  Against 
War  and  Suffering,  lake  as  reason 
a!>l\  representative  the  committees 
on  nucleai  policy.  Most  of  these 
have  been  absolutely  awash  with 
good  intentions.  But  most  of  them 
have  nude  proposals  whose  real 
sense  was  that  (be<  ause  nu<  leai 
Powei  lias  unexampled  ferocity,  and 
a  wi\  nast\  fallout  to  boot)  we 
should  sini|)l\  give  it  up.  and  hope 
the  Russians  would  follow  suit. 

The)  argue  that  the  Bomb  is  too 
[rightful  for  words;  as  indeed  it  is. 
So  awa)  with  it.  The  Soviets— maybe 
—will  then  do  awa\  with  it  also.  Even 
assuming  this,  what  about  the  rather 
Inconvenient  imbalance  which 
would  then  ensue  between  the  mas- 
six  e  Russian  and  the  comparatively 
small  Western  conventional  forces? 
Answer:  Really,  this  is  the  nuclear 
age;  you  must  quit  thinking  in  the 
past.  (We  could,  of  course,  build  up 
matching  conventional  forces  of  our 
own;  but  that  would  mean  an  un- 
comfortable use  of  Power,  including 
conscription.) 

Somehow  or  other— maybe  it  was 
because  life  got  too  easy  and  that 
celebrated  Big  Rock  Candy  Moun- 
tain was  found  really  to  exist  for 
many  of  us— spurious  beatitudes 
began  to  dominate  our  lives.  Per- 
haps the  materialism  of  things  and 
more  things  got  too  much  into  us. 

At  all  events,  we  have  fetched  up 
at  an  unlovely  place.  The  fiasco  of 
the  Summit  Conference  had  nothing 
to  do,  except  in  the  most  superficial 
way,  with  the  inept  incident  of  our 
spy  plane.  The  shrill  denunciations 
of  our  government  for  this  business, 
as  seen  in  retrospect,  were  not  so 
much  for  its  lack  of  finesse  as  for 
its  brazen  disclosure  that  this  coun- 
try, in  a  small  and  stumbling  way, 
was  daring  to  assert  any  Power  at  all. 

A  soggy  mystique  had  got  hold  of 
most  of  the  nation.  It  was  much 
worse  to  let  Khrushchev  catch  us  in 
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THE    CRISIS 

IN    AMERICAN 

MEDICINE 

Why- — in  spite  of  the  dramatic 
strides  of  medical  science  in  our 
time — are  millions  of  Americans 
bitterly  dissatisfied  ivith  the  medi- 
cal care  they  are  getting?  Out- 
standing doctors  and  other  ex- 
perts offer  some  unexpectedly  can- 
did answers  .  .  .  ivhich  may  sur- 
prise some  readers  and  infuriate 
others. 
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a  small  and  embarrassing  lie  than  to 
let  him  force  us  into  a  large  and  des- 
perately dangerous  Summit  which  he 
himself  later  decided  he  did  not 
want.  And  it  was  a  Summit  for 
which,  admittedly,  we  had  no  real 
plans  or  hope— but  which  we  had 
nevertheless  approached  with  hymn- 
singing  gladness.  We  were  not  at  all 
disconcerted  that  the  world  saw  this 
villainous  buffoon  leading  us  by  the 
nose  precisely  where  we  had  said, 
twenty  times  over,  we  would  never 
go  without  adequate  arrangements 
and  until  he  had  shown  his  good 
faith  by  "deeds,  not  words." 

But  we  were  enormously  discon- 
certed when  it  turned  out  that  the 
buffoon  himself  still  very  much  be- 
lieved  in   Power. 

THE     ANTI-POWER     ELITE 

N  O  W  the  massive  irrationality  of 
all  this  is  hard  to  comprehend;  one 
can  imagine  the  blinking  incredulity 
of  future  historians.  Power  is  some- 
times evil.  Power  sometimes  leads 
to  war  and  suffering.  Power  some- 
times corrupts.  So  many  of  us  would 
like  to  get  rid  of  Power  once  and  for 
all.  It  smells  of  the  bad  old  days,  the 
times  of  the  fourteen-hour  day  and 
the  evil  employer  who  chased  his 
starving  stenographer  around  a  desk 
that  was  never,  never  made  by  union 
labor.  That  fellow  had  Power— and 
look  what  he  did  with  it! 

Some  tried  to  suggest  that  negotia- 
tion was  fine,  but  that  negotiation 
from  strength,  with  a  sense  of  real- 
ism and  for  a  defined  purpose, 
would  be  even  better.  Away  with 
them.  History  is  full  of  such  jingoes, 
under  sway  of  "the  military  mind." 
Do  you  want  to  start  another  war? 

Though  I  doubt  that  "the  military 
mind"  ever  did  control  this  country, 
what  about  that  mind?  Was  George 
Marshall's  head  full  of  evil  aggres- 
sions and  reckless  risks?  Is  Maxwell 
Taylor's?  Is  the  mind  of  General 
Twining,  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs?  Is  the  mind  of  General 
Lemnitzer,  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff? 

The  really  controlling  mind  in 
this  country  is  that  of  the  Power- 
haters.  These  are  the  crypto-pacifists 
who  do  not  recognize  what  they  are. 
These  are  usually  oversheltered 
people  who,  knowing  nothing  really 
o!  war,  can  know  little  more  of 
peace— and  so  suppose  that  it  can  be 


kept  by  elaborately  diplomatic  min- 
uets as  outdated  as  Power  is  eternal 
in  the  human  condition. 

These  are  the  people  who  don't 
even  know  the  realities  of  Power 
in  their  own  country— or  in  their 
own  communities  .  .  .  the  people 
who  assume  that  some  Assistant 
Something  or  Other  in  the  State 
Department  influences  policy  far 
more  than  those  crude  "politicians" 
in  Congress  .  .  .  the  people  who 
assume  that  "intellectuals"  all  wear 
one  suit  and  all  naturally  and 
rightly  reject  any  solution  that  might 
ultimately  require  the  use  of  force 
.  .  .  the  people  who  flinch  from 
Power,  on  any  occasion,  as  though 
from  belches  at  a  dinner  party  .  .  . 
the  people  who  "don't  believe"  in 
Power,  not  even  in  so  tiny  a  use  of 
it  as  the  application  of  an  adult 
palm  to  the  pants  of  some  little  pre- 
adolescent  horror  who,  in  a  world 
happily  liberated  from  Power,  is  on 
his  way  to  becoming  an  intolerable 
nuisance  forever. 

This  is  the  kind  of  mind  that  now 
seems  to  run  our  society.  As  it  has 
supplied  the  fundamental  motiva- 
tions of  public  policy,  so  it  has 
shaped  the  private  responses  and 
attitudes  of  the  people.  It  is  not, 
with  deference  to  Mr.  Wright  Mills, 
really  a  Power  Elite  that  has  got 
hold  of  the  country.  It  is,  on  the 
contrary,  an  anti-Power  Elite  which 
has  created  a  whole  new  language 
and  a  new  illogic.  Its  most  extraor- 
dinary utterances  go  without  chal- 
lenge. 

For  this  is  the  Establishment  of 
the  Goody-Good  Guys,  and  nobody 
finds  it  easy  to  attack  them.  This 
Establishment— which  really  believes 
in  "peace"  at  just  short  of  any  price, . 
whether  in  the  world  or  simply  as 
between  one  man  and  another— has 
so  arranged  matters  that  any  critic 
is  lost  before  he  opens  his  mouth. 
Why?  Simply  because  it  has  pre- 
empted all  the  virtues  expressed  in 
such  terms  as  peace-loving,  civilized, 
sensitive,  thoughtful.  It  has  kindly 
handed  over  to  its  ineffectual  opposi- 
tion all  the  non-virtues,  as  expressed 
in  reckless,  brinksmanship,  insensi- 
tive, crude,  and  the  like. 

The  Establishment  is  not  really 
political,  though  its  existence  has 
had  deep  political  consequences. 
Wherever  it  is  political  at  all,  it  is 
most  typified  by  the  more  extreme 
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"Modern  Republicans"  (who  are  in 
dubitabl)  "modern"  but  hardly  Re 
publican)  and  the  more  d<>(  n  inaire 
ol  the  Democrati<  ultra-liberals,  li 
is  no!  the  politu  s  <>l  the  ( i>wnn \ 
thai  has  been  taken  <>\ri  l>\  the  anti 
Power  blo<  .  I)in  i.nlni  us  mind  and 

s|)ii  it. 

I  have  been  thought  sometimes  i<> 
be  anti  libei al.  rhis  I  am  not,  and 
nevei  w  is.  1  am  onl)  againsi  the 
|)li«ni\  (or,  in  .1  kinder  term,  the 
ii  i  ational)  libei  al.  [*he  rational  lib- 
erals have  been  the  first  victims  i>i 
tlu-  .uiti  Power  Elite.  For  the  true 
liberals  have  always  been  <>n  the 
side  of  Power.  In  the  Lite  'thirties, 
tlu'\  besi  [ought  the  efforts  ol  the 
|)Iion\  liberals  i<>  cm  use  the  Nazis, 
so  long  .is  the}  were  allied  with  the 
Soviets  .mil  were  fighting  ii.isl\  old 
imperialist  England.  The  true  lib- 
ei. ils  have  always  known  that  to 
recognize  the  meaning  of  Power  is 
not  the  same  .is  id  condone  its  mis- 
use. The)  have  always  known  that 
Power  cannot  he  irrevocably  for- 
sworn without  turning  the  whole 
game  over  to  those  who  respect  only 
Power  and  have  no  scruple  about 
its  employment. 

The  new  controlling  mind  recoils 
from  any  kind  ol  action,  abroad  or 
at  home.  For  anion  implies  move- 
ment, anil  movement  implies  lone. 
Therefore  the  anti-Power  Elite  hisses 
angrily  over  such  politically  am- 
bitious and  openly  pro-Power  men 
.is  Senator  Johnson,  Senator  Ken- 
nedy, and  Vice  President  Nixon.  Its 
view  is  that  public  (and  private) 
issius  should  be  met  by  appointing 
commissions,  setting  up  advisory 
bodies,  putting  Ivy  League  in  earnest 
conversation  with  Ivy  League— or,  so 
to  speak,  containing  the  problem  by 
turning  it  all  over  to  a  kind  of  in- 
tellectual YMCA. 

In  the  social  sense,  the  anti-Power 
people  maintain  their  dominance  by 
promoting  certain  automatic  atti- 
tudes as  to  what  is  Not  Done.  Not 
Done  is  to  speak  plainly.  Not  Done 
is  to  take  any  position,  on  a  public 
or  private  situation,  which  puts  one, 
beyond  recall,  on  one  side  alone. 
Most  of  all,  Not  Done,  ever,  is  to 
rise  in  meeting,  or  at  the  dinner 
table,  and  to  make  that  most  tact- 
less of  all  possible  observations— 
that,  damn  it  all,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  Emperor  (the  anti-Power 
Elite)  simply  hasn't  any  clothes  on. 
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Wright   Morris,  Thomas  Wolfe,   and  Four  Novels 


Ceremony  in  Lone  Tree  (Atheneum,  SI)  is 
the  twelfth  novel  Wright  Morris  has  pub- 
lished, and  by  this  time  he  has  become  one  of 
the  most  highly  praised  and  one  of  the  most 
widely  unread  novelists  in  America.  He  is  a 
ve*ry  gifted  writer  and  deserves  the  praise,  but 
1  am  all  aid  that  he  also  deserves  his  large  follow- 
ing of  non-readers. 

In  Ceremony  in  Lone  Tree,  as  in  others  of  his 
novels,  Morris  is  concerned  with  the  relation  be- 
tween past  ami  present,  specifically,  of  course, 
the  American  past  and  the  American  present. 
He  knows  a  certain  kind  of  American  past— the 
past  of  the  small  Middle  Western  town— better 
than  any  other  writer  I  have  ever  read.  He  has 
no  interest  in  the  phony  past  Americans  like  to 
create  for  themselves:  Paul  Bunyan,  Pioneer 
Days,  the  old  oaken  bucket,  Hiawatha.  Robert 
E.  Lee*s  horse,  Whistler's  mother,  and  champagne 
suppers  for  Lillian  Russell  at  Delmonico's.  He 
is  after  the  real  thing:  the  medal  that  a  boy  used 
to  get  with  a  pair  of  Buster  Brown  shoes,  the 
kind  of  gum- vending  machine  (were  they  the  first 
vending  machines?)  that  used  to  hang  on  the 
walls  of  country  railroad  stations  (only  they 
weren't  called  stations;  they  were  (ailed  depots), 
the  way  a  woman  stood  at  a  sink  because  she 
couldn't  bear  to  turn  around  and  see  what  was 
going  on— or  not  going  on— behind  her.  All  that 
Monis  knows  and   has  right. 

The  plot  of  the  book,  il  it  can  be  said  to  have 
one,  which  it  hasn't,  can  be  described  best  by 
resorting  to  rather  fanciful  metaphor.  In  the 
book  the  past  is  spread  out  like  molasses  on  the 
top  of  a  table,  and  all  the  characters  are  Hies 
slowly  getting  mired  down  in  it.  Occasionally 
they  lift  a  leg  to  see  if  they  can  still  do  it,  but 
they  are  all  really  drowning  in  the  gooey  mess 
of  their  own  lives  and  they  know  it.  Then  finally 
(it's  about  page  600  in  a  book  of  about  200 
pages)  somebody  brings  down  a  fly  swatter  ami 
the  characters  discover  that  they  can  still  fix  a 
little  bit.  That's  what  Morris  means  by  a  cere- 
mony. 

Morris  is  right  about  that  too.  The  past  for 
many  people  is  a  gooey  mess  and   they   do  get 


mired  down  in  it  and  they  do  only  occasionally 
break  loose  from  it  and  hover  about  freely  for  a 
little  while.  A  book  that  presents  people  in  that 
way  may  be  hard  to  read,  but  it  certainly  cannot 
be  said  to  falsify  experience.  Morris  is  quite 
aware  of  the  difficulties  he  is  putting  in  the 
reader's  way,  and  quite  aware  that  they  are  neces- 
sary. One  of  the  characters  in  the  book,  who 
obviously  represents  Mi  mis  in  some  way  and  is  a 
writer,  remarks  of  a  book  he  has  written:  "the 
characters  showed  a  tendency  to  merge  that  was 
troubling.  Who  was  speaking?  Who  was  living 
or  dying?  It  was  hard  to  tell."  It  is  hard  to  tell 
in  Morris's  book,  but  it  is  also  hard  to  tell  in 
lite  who  is  speaking  or  who  is  living  or  dying, 
especialh  since  life  anil  death  are  so  largely 
a  matter  of  definition. 

In  a  sense,  the  characters  in  Ceremony  in  Lone 
Tree  do  not  show  a  "tendency  to  merge"  and 
that  is  their  trouble.  Most  of  the  time  they  are 
out  of  touch  with  each  other,  sharing  nothing 
but  their  common  fate  of  molasses.  One  charac- 
ter has  such  a  bad  stutter  that  he  can't  talk  at 
all.  another  expresses  himself  chief!)  by  blowing 
a  whistle  that   only  dogs  can  hear,  and  so  on. 

In  the  end,  the  fault  in  Morris's  book  is  that  it 
is  loveless.  There  is  one  good  character  in  it,  a 
fat.  middle-aged  woman  named  Maxine.  She 
also  has  the  best  line  in  the  book:  when  someone 
speaks  to  her  of  the  dead  da\s  beyond  recall  she 
sa\s  that  she  wishes  to  God  they  were.  But  aside 
from  Maxine  the  char. liters  are  uninteresting, 
and  some  of  them  are  incredibly  boring.  There 
is  one  man  for  instance  who  spends  his  time 
thinking  about  department  store  Santa  Clauses. 
Perhaps  that's  as  good  a  subject  to  think  about 
as  anything  else,  but  he  never  thinks  anything 
even  remotel)  interesting  about  it. 

OF  COURSE  it  can  be  argued  that  people 
who  come  out  of  small  Middle  Western  towns 
an  as  boring  as  Morris  presents  them.  For  sound 
autobiographical  reasons  I  prefer  not  to  think 
so,  but  apart  from  personal  prejudice  I  think 
Morris  is  wrong.  There  are  certainly  some  bores 
in  the  world,  but  if  you  can  love  them  they  aren't 
boring.  Jane  Austen  wrote  a  great  novel,  one  of 
the  greatest   in    the   English    language   (Emma), 


.mil  filled  ii  with  bores,  yel   ii   is  noi  a  boring 

hook. 

In  general  Morris  handles  language  ver)  well. 
Occasionall)  there  is  an  infelicity;  l«>i  instance, 
this  is  a  pooi  sentence,  it  not  downrighi  un- 
grammatical:  "al  nighl  there  is  much  lightning 
.mil  claps  ol  thunder."  Occasionally,  too,  some 
ik't.iil  has  not  been  quite  imagined;  Mom  is 
speaks  "I  .1  boy  on  .1  bicycle,  the  chain  "soiling 
the  cufl  ol  the  pantleg  rolled  to  the  knee."  Of 
course  il  a  pantleg  is  rolled  to  the  knee  the  cufl 
is  noi  going  to  gel  soiled,  al  leasi  not  an)   way 

ill. 11    I   know  of  to  roll  up  .1   pantleg. 

I >  1 1 1  mosi  oi  the  writing  is  fine.  Morris  is  an 
excellent  photographer  as  well  .is  novelist,  and 
his  photographer's  eye  is  vividl)  apparent  in  the 

hook.  He  has  won  .1  National  Hook  Award  and 
should  in  time  win  a  Pulitzer  Prize.  1  hope  that 
lots  ol  people  will  buy  Ceremony  i)i  Lone  7 
partly  because  ii  is  one  ol  the  first  publications 
of  a  new  publishing  house  that  on  the  hasis  of 
iis  announcements  looks  ver)  promising  indeed— 
\iheikum  Books— and  p. nth  because  Morris  his 
never  had  much  ol  dial  over-the-counter  kind  of 
recognition  that  any  writer  wants  ami  he  de- 
sei  ves. 

T  WO     FIRST     NO)  E  I.  S 

V  House  Full  of  Women  by  Philip  McFarland 
(Simon  v  Schuster,  S3.50)  and  The  Paratrooper 
of  Mechanic  Avenue  In  Lester  Goran  (Houghton 
Mifflin,  $3.50)  are  two  first  novels  that  have  very 
little  in  common  except  their  preoccupation 
with  a  common  theme.  Like  many  first  novels, 
both  are  attempts  to  encounter,  face  up  to,  deal 
with  the  fact  ol  sexual  seduction. 

A  House  Full  of  Women  is  by  all  odds  the 
better  hook.  Philip  McFarland  is  a  skillful,  re- 
sourceful, witty,  and  (if  the  word  weren't  the 
kind  of  word  hook  reviewers  love  to  use  I  would 
even  say)  compassionate  writer. 

The  situation  in  the  novel  is  simple:  during 
the  second  world  war  a  young  woman  whose 
husband  is  awa\  in  the  Nav)  rents  an  apartment 
as  a  home  for  herself  and  her  two  young  sons. 
The  apartment  is  part  of  a  large  old  house  in  a 
Southern  town,  and  most  of  tin  other  residents 
are  women.  But  on  the  floor  beneath  the  young 
woman  lives  a  man  who  eventually  seduces  both 
her  and  one  of  her  sons  (the  son  tells  the  story). 
The  results  for  the  mother  are  disastrous,  but  the 
boy  recovers  by  a  process  that  is  not  very  clear. 

Such  a  summary  ma\  mak<  the  hook  sound  like 
another  version  of  Other  Voices,  Other  Rooms 
or  any  one  of  several  accounts  of  naughty  goings- 
on  among  the  old  magnolias,  but  in  fact  A  House 
Full  of  Women  is  not  at  all  a  decadent  book. 
The  other  characters  are  very  well  presented, 
especially  one  indestructible  old  woman  who  is 
always  failing  in  health  hut  apparently  immortal, 
a  woman  called  Miss  Olive.    She  has  wasted  her 
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life  taking  care  ol  hei  stepmothet  when  she  mighi 
have  married  the  man  she  loved,  and  in  a  scum' 
she  is  the  main  <li.ii.niri  in  the  hook,  because 
ii  is  to  In  1  that  Mi  I  arland  entrusts  his  mess 
"I  should  not  have  been  afraid,"  she  says,  "to 
h\<  l>\  what  I  felt."  That  is  what  McFarland 
is  trying  to  s.i\  in  the  hook:  in  spite  ol  all  the 
terrible  dangers  of  the  world,  in  spite  of  the 
lurking  presence  of  the  seducer,  feelings  can  be 
trusted. 

McFarland  will  write  better  novels  than  J 
House  Full  of  Women,  but  it  is  a  ver)  good  start. 

I\     The     Paratrooper     of    Mechanic     Avenue 

Lester  Goran   has   noi    quite   located    his   subject, 

and  so  he  begins  the  novel  years  too  earl)  and 
otherwise  pads  it,  but  what  the  hook  is  really 
about   is  the  relationship  between  a  bo)   and  a 

girl.  The  boy  is  Polish  on  his  mother's  side,  but 
his  latin  1  is  some  sort  of  semi-illegitimate  con- 
nection of  a  very  old  Pittsburgh  family.  The 
lathei  has  nothing  left  but  his  pride  and  a  thirst 
for  whiskey,  but  he  brings  up  the  bo)  to  think  he- 
is  too  good  for  the  immigrant  families  in  the 
rough  shun  where  the)  live.  Then  the  bo)  falls 
in  love  with  a  girl  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
while  he  is  away  in  the  Army  she  is  seduced  by 
a  boy  from  a  more  fashionable  pan  of  town  and 
hears  his  child.  When  the  boy  returns  from  the 
\1n1v  he  cannot  face  the  fact  that  his  girl  has 
been  seduced,  and  she  finally  marries  an  older 
man  who  can  give  her  and  her  child  a  comfort- 
able home. 

The  attempt  to  deal  with  the  fact  of  seduction 
is  not  very  successful,  and  it  is  crowded  off  to  one 
(oiner  of  the  hook  and  the  rest  of  the  book  is 
filled  in  with  colorful  characters.  Unfortunately 
I  dislike  colorful  characters  in  books  almost  is 
much  as  I  do  in  life,  and  I  suspect  them  just 
about  as  much.  A  person  who  tries  to  see  himself 
as  a  character  or  who  tries  to  see  others  as 
characters  is  failing  in  his  task  of  seeing  humanity 
as  humanity:  he  is  not  taking  himself  or  others 
seriously;  he  is  not  recognizing  the  difference 
between  life  and  a  comic  strip. 

But  a  struggling  young  writer  named  Lester 
Goran  has  clone  nothing  to  bring  this  tirade 
down  upon  him,  or  very  I  it  lie.  The  slum 
dwellers  that  he  presents  as  colorful  really  are 
colorful,  and  a  few  scenes  show  that  he  has  a 
genuine  gift  lor  fiction,  especially  the  scenes  that 
present  the  boy's  father  when  he  was  a  little  boy. 
In  those  scenes  there  is  delicacy  of  feeling. 

a   novelist's   life 

THE  late  Elizabeth  Nowell  devoted  a  good 
deal  of  her  life  to  helping  the  novelist  Thomas 
Wolfe.  Aliei  his  death  she  edited  and  published 
his  letters,  and  shortly  before  her  own  death  she 
completed  a  biography  of  him,  which  has  now 
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been  published  and  selected  for  dis- 
tribution by  the  Book-of-the-Month 
Club  (Doubleday,  S5.95). 

This  is  not  an  easy  book  to  talk 
about.  It  was  obviously  written  as  a 
labor  of  love  by  a  woman  with  an 
extraordinary  capacity  for  selfless 
devotion.  Both  subject  and  author 
are  dead.  What  is  wrong  with  the 
book  is  what  was  wrong  with  Wolfe 
himself,  because  Miss  Nowell  sees 
Wolfe  as  it  were  through  his  own 
eyes;  if  it  is  true  to  say,  as  I  think 
it  is,  that  Thomas  Wolfe  created  a 
myth  about  himself  and  then  tried 
to  live  inside  it,  then  it  can  be  said 
that  Miss  Nowell  has  written  the 
story  of  his  life  from  inside  the  myth 
too. 

To  be  painfully  blunt  about  it,  I 
doubt  that  we  need  a  life  of  Wolfe 
written  from  his  point  of  view.  He 
did  the  job  himself,  in  many  volumes 
that  I  once  admired  and  now  find 
almost  totally  unreadable.  Some- 
thing like  a  half  or  two-thirds  of 
Miss  Nowell's  biograph)  is  made  up 
of  direct  quotation  from  Wolfe's 
books,  and  I  could  not  finish  it. 

Thomas  Wolfe's  myth  of  himself, 
as  I  understand  it,  was  a  kind  of 
mirror  image  of  reality,  like  a  cloud 
reflected  in  the  center  of  a  \.ist 
ocean.  He  could  not  shape  it  or  con- 
trol it  because  it  touched  nothing 
ital;  it  was  only  a  reflection.  Take 
his  height  lor  example.  He  thought 
he  was  enormous,  ami  in  his  later 
books  he  A\as  taller  than  in  his 
earlier  books,  though  he  was  well 
past  the  age  when  most  men  stop 
growing.  In  fact  there  are  .1  great 
main  men  in  the  world  as  tall  as  01 
taller  than  Thomas  Wolfe  was  at  his 
highest  estimate  of  himself,  and  a 
lot  of  them  manage  to  remain  fairly 
unneurotic  about  it.  The  point  is 
that  Wolfe  newer  knew  how  tall  he 
u.is;  he  was  a  figure  in  a  myth  anil 
there  are  no  yardsticks  in  myths. 

Obviously  this  is  .1  harsh  judgment 
of  a  man  whom  man)  regard  as  a 
great  American  writer.  I  don't  share 
that  opinion.  1  think  Wolfe  will  be 
read  for  a  long  time,  but  mostly  by 
adolescents  who  will  find  in  him  for 
a  few  years  a  formulation  (ol  sorts) 
of  certain  feelings  that  are  even 
vaguer  in  themselves,  but  in  the  long 
run  they  will  have  to  leave  him  be- 
hind. 

All  this  is  said  in  criticism  of  a 
book  that  deserves  no  censure.    Miss 


Nowell  wanted  to  write  a  life  of 
Thomas  Wolfe  ami  she  did  it  ad- 
mirably by  her  own  standards.  Any- 
one who  wants  to  know  the  facts  o! 
Wolfe's  life  will  find  them  here,  as 
correct  as  painstaking  research  could 
make  them.  I  have  learned  a  great 
many  details  that  1  never  knew  be- 
fore. If  you  want  a  life  of  Thomas 
Wolfe  as  he  saw  himself  this  is  the 
book  for  you. 

TWO     FROM     ABROAD 

I  N  recent  years  there  have  emerged 
a  small  group  of  extremely  talented 
Indian  women  novelists  who  write 
in  English.  One  is  R.  Prawei 
Thabvala,  and  another  is  Kamala 
Markandaya,  whose  new  book,  The 
Silence  of  Desire  (John  Day,  $4),  is 
her  best  yet. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  it  is  a  book 
that  cannot  be  discussed  without 
spoiling  the  suspense,  and  the  sus- 
pense is  one  of  the  things  about  the 
book  that  is  most  beautifully  con- 
t  lolled.  So  perhaps  anyone  who 
thinks  he  might  read  it  should 
simply  be  told  that  it  is  a  fine  novel 
and  skip  the  next  paragraph  or  two. 
Of  course  he  would  be  ill-advised  to 
skip  the  rest  of  the  column  because 
there  are  still  some  treats  in  store, 
I  hope. 

The  main  characters  in  The  Si- 
lence of  Desire  are  a  middle-class 
Indian  couple  with  three  children. 
Thev  have  been  married  for  fifteen 
years  agreeably  enough;  the  husband 
is  a  clerk  in  a  government  office. 
Then  he  discovers  that  his  wife  is 
often  awa\  from  home  on  unex- 
plained business:  she  is  disposing  ol 
the  few  family  treasures  and  keeps 
the  pit  tore  of  a  strange  man  in'  a 
trunk.  Under  the  influence  of  his 
office  colleagues  who  have  advanced 
ideas  about  sexual  intrigue  derived 
from  Western  (American)  movies, 
and  for  lack  of  any  other  explana- 
tion, he  is  forced  to  conclude  that 
she  is  having  an  affair.  Finally  he 
stays  awa\  from  work  to  follow  her, 
and  he  discovers  that  she  is  going  to 
a  faith  healer  to  be  cured  of  an 
illness. 

The  man  is  half-Westernized;  he 
does  not  want  his  wife  to  fool 
around  with  such  primitive  sorcery; 
he  wants  her  to  go  to  the  hospital 
But  she  knows  that  her  mother  and 
sister  died  in  the  hospital,  possibly 
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of  similar  illnesses,  and  anyway  she 
belongs  to  the  old  India,  where  mind 
was  more  important  than  body.  She 
feels  better  when  she  goes  to  the 
Faith  healer  and  that  is  enough  for 
her. 

Many  novels  have  been  written 
about  the  meeting  of  East  and  West, 
including  one  that  1  regard  as  a 
wonderful  1  >• »« >k .  E.  M.  Forster's  I 
Passage  to  India.  Miss  Markandaya 
is  not  a  novelist  of  Forster's  subtlety 
or  richness,  but  1  doubt  that  anyone 
has  ever  written  a  more  moving  or 
human  or  heauiilulh  true  story 
about  what  the  conflict  of  cultures 
can  mean  lor  two  humble  people 
than  The  Silence  o]  Desire.  Both 
the  husband  and  wife  are  so  ex- 
quisitely right  by  their  own  stand- 
ards; all  the\  are  trying  to  do  is  to 
find  a  place  to  live,  a  room  for  their 
love,  spue  to  work  out  their  prob- 
lems, between  the  two  views  of  life 
that  are  dividing  them. 

THE  Englishwoman  Muriel  Spark 
is  another  remarkably  gifted  novelist. 
If  having  few  readers  is  a  mark  of 
distinction  then  Miss  Spark  is  an 
even  more  distinguished  writer  than 
Wright  Morris,  because  as  far  as  I 
know  nobody  reads  her  books,  at 
least  in  this  country,  and  her  pub- 
lisher is  to  be  commended  for  bring- 
ing out  novel  after  novel  without 
selling  them. 

The  peculiar  thing  about  Miss 
Spark  is  that  she  writes  very  funny 
books  about  very  serious  subjects. 
She  is  apparently  a  Roman  Catholic, 
but  she  turns  a  sharp  eye  and  a 
wickedly  witty  tongue  on  any  kind  of 
humbuggery  or  hypocrisy  in  spiritual 
or  ecclesiastical  life. 

Miss  Spark's  last  book,  Memento 
Mori,  is  about  the  fear  of  death;  it 
has,  as  I  recall,  only  two  characters 
under  seventy-five  in  it,  and  most  of 
them  are  in  bed  or  in  nursing  homes. 
Yet  it  is  an  outrageously  funny  book. 
Her  new  novel,  The  Ballad  of  Peck- 
ham  Rye  (Lippincott,  $3.75),  is  a 
book  about  the  devil,  and  it  is  just 
about  as  funny. 

In  the  first  chapter  Miss  Spark 
tells  about  how  a  young  man  in  the 
London  industrial  suburb  of  Peck- 
ham  Rye  misbehaved  at  his  own 
wedding.  This  piece  of  misbehavior 
is  repeated,  altered,  embroidered 
upon  until  it  becomes  a  local  legend, 
like  a  ballad.    Then  the  rest  of  the 
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book  relates  how  the  devil  got  into 
the  young  man  and  made  him  mis- 
behave. 

The  devil  in  the  book  is  a  young 
Scotsman  named  Dougal  Douglas. 
The  idea  of  the  devil  as  a  Scotsman 
will  delight  any  Calvinists  in  the 
audience.)  And  the  odd  thing  about 
Douglas  is  that  he  isn't  evil  and 
doesn't  do  anything  bad,  except  that 
he  can't  stand  suffering.  He  is  pure 
solid  irresponsible  irresistible  charm. 
He  can  hardly  be  said  to  do  anything 
at  all;  he  just  fills  up  places  that 
other  people  have  left  empty.  He 
holds  several  jobs  at  once  and  fails 
to  work  at  any  of  them,  but  only 
because  of  the  egoism  and  preten- 
sions of  his  various  bosses.  From  a 
literary  point  of  view  his  worst  of- 
fense is  that  he  is  a  master  of  a 
wonderfully  bad  prose  stvle:  he 
writes  a  cliched.  journalistic  prose  in 
which  (as  someone  said  of  Gibbon's 
style)  the  truth  cannot  be  told. 

When  Miss  Spark  published  Me- 
mento Mori  I  tried  to  write  a  review 
of  it  and  had  to  give  up:  in  spite  of 
its  wonderful  comedy  I  couldn't 
make  it  sound  like  anything  but  a 
horrible  book  about  old  .people 
dying.  Now  I'm  afraid  that  I  make 
The  Ballad  of  Pcckham  Rye  sound 
like  a  theological  treatise  on  the 
devil  when  in  fact  it  is  a  very  witt\ 
and  very  funny  book.  Most  discus- 
sions of  books  at  bottom  consist  ol 
saying  that  some  writer  is  more  or  less 
like  some  other  writer,  and  Muriel 
Spark  isn't  like  any  other  writer 
1  know  of.  If  you  want  to  know  what 
her  work  is  like  you  will  just  have  to 
take  to  the  unlikely  but  delightful 
course  of  reading  it. 

THE     LONGER     PAST 

WE  started  with  Wright  Morris's 
interest  in  the  immediate  American 
past,  and  we  end  with  Loren 
ley's  interest  in  the  long.  Long 
past  of  life  on  this  earth.  Eiseley. 
who  has  been  a  professor  of  anthro- 
pology and  is  now  Provost  ol  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  is  a 
student  of  evolution,  and  a  couple 
of  years  ago  he  published  a  book 
called  Darwin's  Century,  which  is  an 
excellent,  lucid  account  of  the  cen- 
turv  of  biological  thought  that  pre- 
ceded and  prepared  the  wax  for 
Darwin's  theory  of  evolution. 

Eiseley  s    new    book,    The    Firma- 


ment of  Time  (Atheneum,  S3. 50),  can 
perhaps  be  best  described  as  his  re- 
flections and  afterthoughts  on  the 
material  presented  more  fully  in 
Danvin's  Century.  For  centuries  men 
supposed,  of  course,  that  creation 
was  static,  that  all  the  kinds  of  life 
on  this  earth  had  been  made  at  one- 
time in  their  present  form  and  that 
no  new  forms  had  been  added  or  old 
ones  lost.  Then  gradually,  in  the 
century  that  terminated  with  Charles 
Darwin,  men  came  to  realize  that 
some  forms  of  life  had  disappeared 
(fossils  proved  that)  and  that  new 
forms  of  life  had  come  into  being. 
In  other  words,  time  is  a  dimension 
not  onh  in  the  individual  life  of  a 
member  of  a  species  but  in  the  whole 
universe  and  so  in  the  species  itself. 
The  Firmament  of  Time  is  a  per- 
sonal, poetic,  possiblv  religious  series 
of  musings  (I  speak  particularly  of 
the  later  chapters)  on  what  it  means 
to  recognize  time  as  a  dimension  in 
the  universe.  Eiselev  doesn't  men- 
tion philosophers  who  have  treated 
the  subject  of  time,  though  he  is  an 
extraordinarily  well-read  man;  rather 
he  is  trying  to  suggest  what  it  means 
to  him  to  feel  a  kinship  with  all 
forms  of  life,  past,  present,  and  to 
come.  In  one  marvelous  passage  he 
describes  a  fight  he  once  saxv  between 
a  blacksnake  and  a  hen  pheasant,  a 
fight,  as  he  says,  "about  whether 
a  clutch  of  eggs  was  to  turn  into  a 
thing  with  wings  or  scales."  He  tells 
how.  when  he  could  no  longer  stand 
it.  he  separated  the  two  animals,  and 
conveys  his  sense  of  mystery  when  he 
realized  that  he  was  influencing,  b\ 
even  so  slight  a  gesture,  the  course 
of  that  long  chain  of  life  that  goes 
back  to  the  swamp  and  on  to  what 
we  cannot  imagine. 

It  would  not  misrepresent  The 
firmament  of  Time  very  much  to 
sa\  that  it  was  written  to  show  win 
Eisele)  cannot  accept  a  suggestion 
one  of  his  students  made  about  a  wax 
ol  solving  the  population  problem. 
This  misguided  young  man  sug- 
gested that,  since  we  could  sureh 
synthesize  food  prett\  soon,  we  could 
just  eventually  kill  off  everything 
and  live  here  by  ourselves  with  more 
room."  The  brutality  of  the  idea 
lies,  for  Eiselev.  in  its  complete  in- 
difference to  nature,  its  complete 
lack  of  any  sense  of  life  as  a  vasl 
complicated  network.  And  I  hope 
the  idea  strikes  you  as  brutal. 
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FICTION 

To  Kill  a  Mockingbird,  !>\    Harper 
Lee. 

I  would  not  have  believed  that  1 
would  ever  again  be  completely  en- 
thralled l>\  .1  story  ol  young  children 
especially  a  young  girl  narrator- 
growing  up  in  a  typical  Southern 
town  l).i(k  there  in  the  'thirties  when 
things  still  were  "typical,"  though 
changing  even  then.  \ltei  all,  we 
had  Member  oj  the  Wedding  not  so 
\ri\  long  ago,  with  the  long  summei 
afternoons  when  children's  play  goes 
on  forever;  the  Negro  cook  in  the 
kitchen  so  earthily  wise  in  answering 
difficult  questions  when  parents  are 
not  at  hand.  And  here  it  all  is  again 
—the  same,  but  different.  It  is  the 
story  i'l  motherless  children's  adora- 
tion of  their  lawyer  father— an  old- 
fashioned  "hero"  if  there  ever  was 
one;  of  a  ghost  next  door:  of  white 
against  black  in  a  small  town 
(Maycomb,  in  Maycomb  County, 
Georgia);  of  explosive  violence  and 
incomparable  gentleness.  It  is  a 
novel  of  great  sweetness,  humor, 
compassion,  and  of  mystery  carefully 
sustained.  Miss  Lee  has  written  a 
first  novel  which  an" ill  satisfy  all  those 
who  love  a  story  resolved,  as  well  as 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  prob- 
lems of  the  South  to  which  there  are 
no  easy  resolutions.  Literary  Guild 
Choice  for  August. 

Lippincott,  $3.95 

Gideon's  Risk,  by  J.  J.  Marric. 

For  several  years  a  mysterious 
death  has  troubled  Commander 
Gideon  though  the  case  has  long 
been  officially  closed.  He  knows  his 
reputation  at  Scotland  Yard  is  at 
stake  if  he  fails  to  find  a  culprit,  but 
he  exhumes  the  body,  reopens  the 
case,  and  in  the  wild  mishmash  of 
interrelated  underworld  activities 
that  turn  up  as  a  result,  he  solves  not 
one  crime  but  several,  and  along  the 
way  renews  the  self-confidence  of 
some  of  his  subordinates  on  the 
force.  Most  satisfactory  in  intricacy 
of  plot;  in  villainous  villains;  in 
bold  and  affable  sleuths;  in  virtue 
rewarded  and  wickedness  punished. 
Harper,  $2.95 


Wat*  her  in  the  Shadows,  l>\  Geoffrey 
l  [o.usehold. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  tin 
quality  of  this  most  exciting  si<>i\ 
of  a  desperate  revenge-inspired  man- 
hunt—no holds  haned— which  takes 
plai  e  against  one  ol  tlie  most  pen  v- 
t ii  1  and  beautiful  landscapes  in  the 
world,  England's  Cotswold  Hills. 
rhe  centra]  participants  are  old- 
family  Europeans,  and  a  code  of 
honor  as  well  as  revenge  add  ro- 
mantic dimensions  to  this  violent 
war  of  nerves.  The  rest  of  the  ( ast 
is  British  to  the  core:  there  is  lovc- 
interest;  nature-interest  (the  narrator 
is  a  scholarly  student  of  the  ways  of 
small  mammals);  and  horse-interest. 
Geoffrey  Household's  main  admirers 
will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
it  is  an  altogether  gripping  tale. 
Literary  Guild  Choice  for  July. 

Little,  Brown,  $3.95 

NON -FICTION 

Two  books  by  people  not  precisely 
disinterested  in  the  outcome  of  the 
current  political  campaigns: 

The  Challenges  We  Face,  compiled 
and  edited  from  the  speeches  and  pa- 
pers of  Richard  M.  Nixon. 

By  the  time  this  issue  of  the  maga- 
zine reaches  the  stands  we  may  be 
hearing  considerable  reiteration— 
perhaps  somewhat  refurbished— of 
the  ideas  expressed  in  this  book,  but 
for  comparison  and  for  the  record 
this  is  an  authorized  report,  in  his 
own  words,  of  where  Mr.  Nixon  has 
stood  on  domestic  and  foreign  issues 
over  the  last  four  years. 

McGraw-Hill,  $3.95 

Mr.  Citizen,  by  Harry  S.  Truman. 

Explaining  his  decision  in  1956  to 
write  for  the  North  American  News- 
paper Alliance,  Mr.  Truman  says: 

I  like  to  write.  But  writing  does 
not  always  come  easy  to  me.  I  attach 
more  importance  to  what  I  have  to 
say  than  how  I  say  it.  Yet  I  have  to 
weigh  carefully  what  I  put  into  words 
because  of  the  office  1  once  held. 

I  like  to  use  the  simplest  words  I 
can.  The  simplest  words  make  for  the 
best  communication.  Much  of  the 
Bible— the  King  James  version— is  an 
example  of  what  1  mean,  and  so  is 
Shakespeare. 

And  this  is  the  temper  of  the  book- 
forthright,  untroubled  by  what  peo- 


PIONEER  V 
IS  VAULTING 
TOWARD  THE 
ORBITAL 
PATH  OF 
VENUS 


Pioneer  V  is  seeking 
deeper  into  space  than  ever 
before  attempted,  as  it 
nears  the  orbital  path  of  Venus 
—  26  million  miles  from  earth. 

Pioneer  V  was  designed, 
constructed,  launched  under 
the  supervision  of,  and 
tracked  by  Space  Technology 
Laboratories,  Inc.  for  NASA,  at 
the  direction  of  the  Air  Force 
Ballistic  Missile  Division. 

STL's  technical  staff  brings  to 
this  space  research  the 
same  talents  which  have 
provided  systems  engineering 
and  technical  direction  of 
the  Atlas,  Thor,  Titan 
and  Minuteman  programs 
since  1954. 

Scientists  and  engineers  with 
outstanding  capabilities 
relating  to  these  activities  are 
invited  to  investigate 
positions  at  STL.  Resumes 
are  welcome. 


@ 


SPACE  TECHNOLOGY 
LABORATORIES,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  95004, 

Los  Angeles  45,  California 
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pie  may  think,  he  writes  of  the  seven 
years  since  he  left  the  White  House; 
his  opinions  on  domestic  and  world 
.ill airs  in  those  years;  a  throwback 
to  his  decision  on  the  atom  bomb;  a 
revelation  of  his  "tiff"  with  Eisen- 
hower on  Inauguration  Day;  his 
opinions  on  Stevenson;  his  views  on 
religion,  the  Presidency,  small  towns, 
his  grandchildren,  the  Truman  li- 
brary in  Independence,  his  opera- 
tion. All  his  conclusions  are  personal 
and  sure  and  uncomplicated  by  over- 
tones. A  straightforward,  most  inter- 
esting book  which  people  will  like  or 
dislike  according  to  how  they  feel 
about  its  author.  Thirty-two  pages  of 
photographs. 

Bernard  Geis,  $5 

This  Demi-Paradise:  A  Westchester 
Diary,  by  Margaret  Halsey. 

A  bright  though  not  always  kindly 
once-over-lightly  of  life  in  suburbia, 
examining  with  new  twists  many  of 
the  usual  phenomena  (supermarket, 
school,  church,  politics)  but  in  quite 
unexpected  and  very  personal  ways 
as  one  might  guess  from  the  author 
of  With  Malice  Toivard  Some.  There 
is  one  devastating  chapter  on  this 
Westchester  "housewife's"  encounter 
with  a  lady  pollster,  to  make  one 
laugh  and  writhe  at  the  same  time. 
Personal  rather  than  statistical,  the 
diary  is  sure  to  make  enemies  as  well 
as  friends— as  Miss  Halsev  undoubt- 
edly intended. 

Simon  &:  Schuster,  §3.50 

Enjoy,  Enjoy,  by  Harry  Golden. 

"Enjoy,  Enjoy,"  were  almost  the 
only  English  words  that  Harry 
Golden's  European  Jewish  mother 
ever  learned.  In  New  York's  lower 
East  Side  she  was  too  busy  cooking, 
sewing,  providing  for  her  children's 
education,  to  learn  any  more.  B\  a 
kind  of  rhetorical  alchemy  the  editor 
ol  the  Carolina  Israelite  indicates 
that  these  words  meant  to  her  "to- 
morrow"—the  tomorrow  her  chil- 
dren would  enjoy,  the  tomorrow  that 
all  the  earl)  immigrants  looked  for- 
ward to  for  their  young  and  that  no 
"togetherness"  philosophy  will  ever 
provide.  That  is  only  one  idea  of 
thousands  here  presented,  but  no 
reader  of  Harry  Golden's  editorials. 
stories,  notions,  or  reflections  (Only 
in  America,  For  2c  Plain)  needs  to 
know  more  than  the  mere  fact  that 
here  is  another  collection  of   them, 


this  time  edited  and  introduced  by 
his  son,  Harry  Golden,  Jr. 

World,  S4 

Primers  and  Casebooks 

A  Primer  of  Ezra  Pound,  by  M.  L. 

Rosenthal. 

1960  is  a  year  to  learn  about  Ezra 
Pound.  In  April  Crowed  published 
A  Casebook  on  Ezra  Pound,  edited 
by  William  Van  O'Connor  and  Ed- 
ward Stone.  In  May  New  Directions 
published  in  paperback  ABC  of 
Heading  by  Ezra  Pound;  Regnery 
brought  out  Impact:  Essays  on  Igno- 
rance and  the  Decline  of  American 
Civilization  by  Mr.  Pound;  in  Octo- 
ber Macmillan  announces  a  full- 
dress  biography  by  Charles  Norman; 
and  here  we  have  this  primer  by  Mr. 
Rosenthal. 

This  primer  concentrates  on  his 
poetry,  for  as  the  author  says:  "Ezra 
Pound's  career  is  so  interlaced  with 
the  whole  of  modern  letters  and 
politics  that  one  might  devote  many 
pages  to  it  and  never  touch  on  his 
poetry."  Mr.  Rosenthal  feels  that 
Pound's  reputation  as  a  poet  has 
suffered  from  the  "activist-thinker's 
vagaries"  and  so  here  devotes  him- 
self to  separating  the  two.  He  sub- 
divides his  small  book  (53  pages) 
into  "The  Early  Poetr\."  "Basic 
Frames  of  thought,"  "The  Mauberley 
Sequence,"  "The  Cantos."  The  au- 
thor is  a  critic  whose  work  has  ap- 
peared in  many  scholarly  and  critical 
journals.  His  book  is  the  first  in  a 
Macmillan  series  of  primers  on 
"great,  germinal  figures  in  modern 
literature." 

Macmillan,  $2.50 

A  Casebook  on  Henry  James's  "The 
Turn  of  the  Screw,"  edited  by 
Gerald  Widen. 

This  is  the  second  of  the  Crowell 

'Casebook"  series  mentioned  above. 
It    includes    not    only    the    text    of 

James's  wonderfully  macabre  and 
controversial  tale  but  many  of  the 
important  essa\s  which  have  been 
written  about  it  since  it  first  ap- 
peared in  Collier's   Weekly  in   1898. 

There  is  a  piece  by  Edmund  Wilson; 
A.  ].  A.  Waldock  on  "Mr.  Edmund 
Wilson  and  'The  Turn  of  the 
Screw'  ";  a  symposium  on  the  work 
b\  Katherine  Anne  Porter,  Allen 
Tate,  and  Mark  Van  Doren;  and  a 
dozen  other  authors  sounding  oil  to 
make  the  volume,  as  the  jacket  says, 


a  pleasure  "for  everyone  who  enjoys 
a  good  intellectual  battle." 

Crowell,  S3. 95 

Notes  for  Constant  Readers 

John  Gunther's  Taken  at  the 
Flood:  The  Story  of  Albert  D. 
Lasher  which  Paul  Pickrel  reviewed 
in  the  June  issue  will  be  published 
August   24th. 

The  Harper's  Magazine  Literan 
Supplement,  published  in  October 
1959,  edited  by  John  Fischer  and 
Robert  Silvers,  produced  such  a  de- 
mand for  copies  that  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity Press  is  now  bringing  it  out 
in  book  form  in  July.  It  will  be 
called  Writing  in  America  and  will 
carry  a  foreword  by  Mason  Gross, 
President  of  Rutgers  (S3. 95  in  cloth 
and  $1.45  in  paper). 

FORECAST 

Predictable  Best-sellers 

Sometimes  it  doesn't  take  much 
imagination  to  be  able  to  see  a  best- 
seller coming.  For  instance:  The 
author  of  Dear  and  Glorious  Physi- 
cian, Taylor  Caldwell,  has  a  new 
novel,  The  Listeners,  on  Doubleday's 
September  list.  From  Coward-Mc- 
Cann  at  about  the  same  time  will 
come  The  Dean's  Watch  by  Eliza- 
beth Goudge.  whose  A  City  of  Bells 
has  never  been  forgotten— to  men- 
tion onh  one  of  her  numerous  best- 
selling  successes.  Nicholas  Mon- 
sarrat  who  wrote  The  Cruel  Sea  and 
The  Tribe  That  Lost  Its  Head  has 
a  new  novel.  The  Nylon  Pirates,  on 
Sloane's  list  for  October;  and  World 
announces  that  MacKinlay  Kantor 
has  a  longer  novel  than  Anderson- 
ville  which  they  will  publish  in  1961: 
It  is  called  Spirit  Lake. 

The  non-fiction  lists  can  be  pin-, 
pointed  in  somewhat  the  same  way. 
Frances  Parkinson  Keyes,  whose 
novels  are  always  instantaneous  best- 
sellers, has  written  her  autobiography 
Roses  in  December,  which  Double- 
day  will  publish  in  September.  The 
author  of  The  Hidden  Persuaders. 
Vance  Packard,  has  The  Waste 
Makers  on  McKay's  September  list. 
And  Gu\  Murchie,  Jr.,  who  ob- 
viously knows  a  good  title  when  he 
has  one  (his  Song  of  the  Sky  was  a 
Book-of-the-Month-Club  selection  in 
1954)  has  a  new  book,  called  Music 
of  the  Spheres  coming  from  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  in  the  fall. 


MUSIC  in  the  round 


BY    DISCUS 


TOO     MUCH      TOO     FAST? 


The  recording,  studios — which  have 
swallowed  up  many  promising  singers 
— are  pouring  out  new  song  albums 
that  can  make  or  break  the  artists. 


Not  since  the  great  six-volume 
series  ol  the  Woll  Society, 
issued  album  1>\  album  during  the 
earl)  1930s,  has  there  been  such  a 
recorded  outpouring  of  the  songs  of 
Hugo  Wolf.  Hut  there  are  a  few 
significant  differences.  The  Wolf 
Society  used  a  variety  ol  singers, 
many  of  them  greal  ones— artists  like 
Gerhard  Hiisch,  John  McCormack, 
Friedrich  Schorr,  Elisabeth  Reth- 
berg,  Ria  Ginster,  Herbert  fanssen, 
Helge  Roswaenge,  Tiana  Lemnitz, 
and  Karl  Erb.  Today's  Wolf  inter- 
pretations, on  the  other  hand,  seem 
to  employ  primarily  two  singers— 
Dietrich  Fischer-Dieskau  and  Irm- 
gard  Seelried. 

In  both  singers,  one  wonders  il  it 
is  not  a  case  ol  too  much  too  last. 
Fischer-Dieskau  is  most  likely  the 
greatest  lieder  singer  alive.  He  has 
taste,  musicianship,  feeling,  and  a 
baritone  voice  good  enough  to  handle 
the  major  demands  of  the  song  liter- 
ature. It  is  not,  nor  ever  has  been,  a 
particularly  pleasing  voice  as  regards 
timbre  and  bask  quality.  Hut  despite 
its  somewhat  hard  quality,  it  is  a 
voice  that  has  dignity  and,  when 
needed,  power. 

With  all  this,  though,  it  is  asking 
too  much  of  a  relatively  young  artist 
to  master  a  body  of  song  at  one  fell 
swoop,  as  it  were.  The  demands  ol 
the  recording  studios  are  insatiable 
and  they  already  have  swallowed  up 
more  than  one  promising  artist. 
Fischer-Dieskau  is  not  "a  promising 
artist';  he  is  an  established  one.  Not 
even  he,  however,  can  be  expected 
to  handle  all  of  the  German  song 
literature,  and  that  is  just  about 
what  he  has  been  doing  for  the  rec- 


ord   companies.     He    has    recorded 
greal  segments  of  Brahms,  Schubert, 

and  Schumann,  and  now  he  is  turn- 
ing his  attention   to  Wolf. 

In  some  ol  his  Woll  recordings,  as 
in  the  two-disc  ltalianisch.es  Lieder- 
buch (Decca  Deutsche  Grammophon 
138035  6,  stereo),  he  shares  the  per- 
formance with  Irmgard  Seelried.  The 
pianists  are  Eric  Werba  and  Joerg 
Demus.  Seelried.  several  years  back, 
appeared  to  be  the  soprano  who  was 
going  to  canv  on  the  Lehmann  tra- 
dition, she  had  the  requisite  feeling 
for  lieder,  and  she  had  a  lovely, 
malleable  voice.  Hut  something  has 
happened  to  her  voice.  One  otdy 
hopes  it  is  a  temporary  condition. 
She  has  developed  a  shrill  quality, 
she  reaches  for  notes  that  formerly 
she  took  with  ease,  and  only  too  often 
her  production  is  booty.  She  sounds 
like  an  old  singer,  not  one 
in  her  prime  of  life. 

And  yet  the  two  singers, 
who  alternate  (except  for 
one  or  two  spots)  in  the  Ital- 
ia >us<  lies  Liederbuch,  have 
given  us  a  record  album  of 
extreme  beauty  and  impor- 
tance. For  whatever  her 
vocal  limitations,  Seefried  is 
an  artist;  and  whatever  his 
lack  of  familiarity  with  some 
of  the  songs,  Fischer-Dieskau 
nevertheless  brings  more 
style  to  them  than  any  male 
singer  fun<  tioning  today. 
And,  above  all,  there  is  the 
music— the  first  complete  recorded 
performance,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  of  all  forty-six  songs  of 
the  ltalianisch.es  Liederbuch. 

Special  attention  is  being  paid  to 
\\'<>ll  because  this  year  is  the  cente- 
nary of  his  birth.  Wolf,  whose  major 
body  of  work  lies  in  some  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  songs,  could  conceiv- 
ably be  the  greatest  of  all  German 
song  composers.  His  melodic  gift  was 
on  a  level  with  that  of  his  great  pied- 
ecessors,     his     harmonies     are    more 


pungent,  .mil  more  than  any  German 
song   compose)    who   evei    lived    he 

lied      mush       and      \eise      into      an 

integrated  package.    With  s,  hubert, 

Schumann,  and  Brahms,  w<  often 
<  an  .  omph  tely  ignore  the  words  and 

bathe  in  the  melody.  With  Wolf, 
the  words  can  never  be  ignored.  H< 
was  too  c  oiisi  ions  ol  them;  he  worked 
them  loo  strongly  into  the  musical 
fabric . 

As  a  result,  his  songs  are  less  im- 
medialeK  popular  than  those  ol  the 
other  German  composers.  Early 
c  i  itic  s  ac<  used  him  ol  bie.ic  lies  in 
taste,  of  a  lack  of  melody,  ol  ear 
splitting  dissonance.  On  records  we 
can  play  the  songs  over  and  over 
again,  eventually  coming  to  realize 
how  wrong  his  detractors  were,  and 
how  great  was  his  genius.  Some  of 
his  songs  are  packed  so  full  ol  in- 
tensity that  they  make  one  shiver. 
Others  are  light  and  carefree.  Hut 
all  have  in  common  a  flaming  imagi- 
nation unique  in  the  literature. 


The  Saddest  Song 

On  an  Angel  disc  (35838,  mono- 
phonic;  S  35838,  stereo),  Fischer- 
Dieskau,  accompanied  by  Gerald 
Moore,  can  be  heard  in  an  additional 
twenty-three  Wolf  songs,  these  taken 
from  the  Spanisches  Lieder- 
buch. This  is  not  a  complete 
recording.  The  baritone  has 
made  a  selection  from  the 
two  divisions  of  the  Woll 
collection— from  the  Geist 
liche  (sacred)  and  Weltliche 
(secular).  It  is  in  the  Geist- 
liche  section  of  the  Spau- 
isches  Liederbuch  that  occur 
such  unforgettable  songs  as 
"Nun  wandre,  Maria."  with 
its  bleak  double-note  accom- 
paniment and  its  haunting 
vocal  melody,  so  neat  speech 
(has  a  sadder,  more  wistful 
song  evei  been  written?). 
Several  of  the  lieder  that  Fischer- 
Dieskau  sinys  so  beautifully  on  his 
Spanisches  Liederbuch  disc  are  dupli- 
cated by  Seefried  and  Eberhard 
Waechter  in  their  disc  of  excerpts 
I  torn  the  same  song  volume  (Decca 
Deutsche  (.rammophon  18591,  mon- 
ophonic :  138059, stereophonic). The) 
alternate  songs  except  for  two  cases, 
where  they  sing  together.  Wolf  pur- 
ists will  object  to  those  two  songs.  In 
both,  two  characters  are  suggested 
(as  in  Schubert's  "Ei  llwiiig" ),  but  it 
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docs  seem  "gimmicky,"  to  say  the 
least,  to  employ  two  singers  in  a 
song  intended  tor  one. 

Waechter  is  a  German  baritone 
who  came  into  prominence  when 
he  sang  the  role  of  Donner  in  the 
London  album  of  Wagner's  Rhein- 
gold.  There  he  sounded  like  the 
young  god  he  was  supposed  to  be.  In 
the  more  intimate  realm  of  lieder 
he  is  not  as  impressive. 


A  N on-baivling  Italian 

Lest  it  be  thought  that  Fischer- 
Dieskau  and  Seefried  are  the  onlv 
two  singers  actively  engaged  in  re- 
cording the  lieder  repertoire,  let  me 
hasten  to  mention  a  few  discs  by 
other  artists.  One  may  come  as  some- 
thingof  a  surprise.  It  is  a  recording 
of  Schumann's  Dichterliebe  sunt;  1>\ 
Cesare  Valletti,  accompanied  by  Leo 
Taubman  (Victor  LM  2412,  mono- 
phonic,  LSC  2412,  stereophonic). 
Valletti  is  an  Italian  tenor  who  has 
been  singing  lyric  Italian  roles  for 
some  seasons  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera.  He  is  one  of  the  very  few  of 
his  species  who  have  achieved  any 
rapport  with  the  concert  stage.  Most 
Italian  tenors  just  throw  back  their 
heads  and  bawl.  Valletti's  concert 
programs  generally  avoid  operatic 
arias,  Neapolitan  songs  and  the  like. 
He  sings  Brahms  and  Schumann  and, 
mirabile  dictu!,  phrases  like  a  sensi- 
tive musician. 

It  would  be  idle  to  pretend  that 
he  gets  inside  the  music  the  way 
Fischer-Dieskau  does.  Valletti  has 
oilier  attributes.  He  has  ;i  smooth, 
bel-canto  tenor  of  lovely  quality,  and 
he  employs  it  with  exquisite  nuance. 
Never  does  he  force,  and  never  does 
he  get  into  the  exaggerations  that  are 
found   in   the  work   of  some   of  his 


German  colleagues.  All  is  tasteful 
and  fluent— a  pleasure  to  hear,  es- 
pecially in  so  lyric  a  song  as  Der 
Nussbaum  (he  sings  six  additional 
Schumann  songs  in  addition  to  the 
Dichterliebe  cycle).  Victor  has  pro- 
vided excellent  notes,  including  texts 
and  translations  of  all  the  songs. 
This  is  more  than  can  be  said  of 
the  Deutsche  Grammophon  albums, 
which  give  no  notes  at  all  and  only 
the  German  texts— a  dubious  gesture 
to  those  who  do  not  read  German. 

The  Dichterliebe  is  not  the  only 
important  German  song  evele  re- 
cently to  be  recorded.  Ernst  Hafliger 
does  the  entire  Schone  Miillerin 
cycle  by  Schubert  on  two  discs.  His 
accompanist  is  Jacqueline  Bonneau 
(Decca  Deutsche  Grammophon 
19027  '8,  monophonic:  136039  40, 
stereophonic).  Hafliger  is,  in  a  way, 
a  German  Valletti.  His  voice  is  not 
a  large  one,  but  it  is  attractive  in 
texture,  intelligently  used  (never 
forced,  for  example),  and  always 
handled  with  taste.  Some  of  Schu- 
bert's best  songs  are  found  in  this 
great  cycle,  and  the  present  recording 
is  the  best  in  the  American  cata- 
logues now  that  the  Fischer-Diesk  iu 
album  is  generally  unavailable  ex- 
cept on  import  from  Electrola  in 
Germany. 

\  sampling  of  popular  lieder  by 
Schubert,  Schumann,  and  Strauss 
can  be  heard  on  an  Angel  disc  (35583, 
monophonic;  S  35583,  stereophonic) 
as  Ming  by  Hans  Hotter,  with  Gerald 
Moore  at  the  piano.  Schubert's 
Serenade  and  Schumann's  The  Tiro 
Grenadiers  are  among  the  selections. 
Hotter's  noble  conception  does  not 
extend  to  his  vocal  powers.  He  is 
all  too  obviously  a  singer  past  his 
best  days,  and  he  can  no  longer  rise 
to  the  big  moments. 


iND  ALSO  .  .  . 

Schoeck:  Songs.  Dietrich  Fischer- 
Dieskau,  baritone,  and  Margrit  Weber, 
piano  (Decca  Deutsche  Grammophon 
18511,  monophonic;  138013,  stereo- 
phonic). 

Schoeck  is  a  Swiss  composer,  born  in 
1886,  who  writes  lieder  in  the  tradition 
of  Reger,  Wolf,  and  Strauss.  He  is  said 
to  have  composed  about  400  songs. 
Fischer-Dieskau  handles  the  music  with 
his  usual  intelligence.  An  interesting, 
out-of-the-way   vocal  disc. 


Bach:  Cantata  Arias:  Dietrich  Fischer- 
Dieskau.  baritone,  and  Berlin  Philhar- 
monic conducted  l>\  Karl  Forster  (Angel 
35698,  monophonic;  S  35698,  stereo- 
phonic). 

The  ubiquitous  Fischer-Dieskau  sings 
baritone  arias  from  Cantatas  Nos.  73.  8. 
158,  13,  157,  and  159.  He  not  only  sings 
them  with  style  but  also  with  fervor-  a 
far  cry  from  some  of  the  white-Voiced 
bleating  that  only  too  often  passes  for 
"coinct"   Bach  singing. 
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Eric  Larrabee 


notes 


DIXIE 


Edward  Tatnall  Canbv  once  wrote  in 
these  pages  that  he  had  heard,  in 
Paris,  something  he  missed  hearing  back 
home  in  this  country:  a  group  of  stu- 
dents sitting  on  a  ri\er  bank— with 
guitar,  clarinet,  and  improvised  drums- 
playing  jazz.  In  its  nation  of  origin,  the 
music  lacks  a  tradition  ot  amateur  per- 
formance. What  we  ordinary  citizens 
emulate,  left  to  our  own  devices,  is  not 
the  jazz  band  but  the  barbershop 
quartet. 

If  there  is  any  hope  for  improvement 
of  this  sorry  state,  it  lies  in  the  increas- 
ing numbers  and  competence  of  the 
frankly  imitative  "Dixieland  revival" 
orchestras— the  ready  accessibility  of  a 
technique  thai  makes  it  possible,  as  on 
the  Walt  Gifford  record  noted  below. 
for  musicians  barely  out  of  college  to 
perform  passably  in  public.  The  style  is 
becoming  a  part  of  the  past,  which 
means  it  is  available,  and  can  be  learned 

Unfortunately,  this  also  means  that  it 
attracts  the  attention  of  the  untalented, 
and  grows  to  be  less  and  less  vital  than 
its  origins.  Jazz  that  was  once  improvised 
is  now  carefully  scored  and  so  labori 
ously  pounded  out  that  you  can  almost 
hear  the  pages  being  turned.  Whoever 
are  the  anonymous  performers  appear- 
ing in  "Riot  in  Dixie"  makes  little  dif- 
ference, when  there  is  so  little  for  them 
to  do  but   read  the  notes. 

There  can  now  lie  skilled  "arrangers 
of  Dixieland,  like  Dick  Gary,  who  has 
fulfilled  this  anomalous  role  on  at  leas 
three  of  the  first  four  records  listedl 
here.  Vet  he  gets  his  best  treatmen 
ai  the  hands  of  one  of  the  actual  pio 
neers.  Jimmy  McPartland.  on  an  LI 
with  more  energy  in  it  than  the  other 
three  combined.  The  George  Lew 
records  may  help  explain  why.  For  all 
their  faulty  pitch  and  sour  notes.  .the\ 
are  among  the  closest  approximation 
we  have  of  what  jazz  must  have  sounded 
like  before  it  got  organized. 


Walt  Gilford's  New  Yorkers,  featuring 
Johnny  Windhurst.  Delmar  DL-206 
Riot  in  Dixie.  The  Kings  of  Dixieland 
Time  T/ 10006.  Dick  Cary  and  the  Dixie 
land  Doodlers.  Columbia  CL  1425.  Tha 
Happy  Dixieland  Jazz.  Jimmy  McPart 
land  and  his  Dixielanders.  RCA  Camdei 
CAL-549. 
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George  Lewis  and  his  New  Orleans  Rag 
time  Band.  Doctor  Jazz.  Delmar  DL-201 
On  Parade.  Delmar  DL-202.  The  Sing 
ing  Clarinet.   Delmar  DL-203. 
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The  Command  Guidance  System  for  the  Air  Force  Titan,  shown  here  as  the  first  and  second  stages  separate,  was  developed  by  Bell 
Telephone  Laboratories  and  is  manufactured  by  Western  Electric.    Flight  information  is  analyzed  by  a  Remington  Rand-Univac  computer. 


Nose  cone  of  an  Air  Force  Thor- 
Able  test  missile,  guided  by 
"brains"  developed  for  the 
Titan,  being  recovered  from  the 
South  Atlantic. 


How  the  Air  Force  puts  Titan  on  Target! 

Bell  Telephone  Laboratories  Command  Guidance  System 
gives  deadly  accuracy  to  new  ICBM 


Suppose  you  were  asked  to  guide  a  110-ton 
missile  into  space  with  a  controlled  velocity 
so  that  its  nose  cone  could  then  sail  free  of 
all  control  and  hit  a  tiny  preselected  target 
area  6000  miles  away. 

This  was  the  objective  for  Titan  which  was 
given  by  the  Air  Force  to  Bell  Telephone 
engineers  and  scientists.  The  result  was  a 
new  Command  Guidance  System  which 
guides  Titan  with  "pinpoint"  accuracy. 

For  the  first  few  hundred  miles  of  flight, 
a  ground  control  center  tracks  the  missile 
and  sends  instructions  to  keep  it  precisely 
on  course.  Commands  are  also  sent  to  cut  the 
engine  off  at  the  moment  of  proper  velocity. 


To  show  how  accurate  this  guidance  must 
be:  at  the  time  of  cut-off.  when  Titan  may  be 
traveling  some  24,000  feet  per  second,  a 
difference  of  one  foot  per  second  in  the  speed 
could  cause  a  miss  of  one  mile. 

The  system  has  already  guided  missile 
nose  cones  so  accurately  that  they  could  be 
recovered  thousands  of  miles  away  by  wait- 
ing ships.  And  it  will  play  a  key  role  in 
forthcoming  satellite  and  space  probes. 

This  new  guidance  system  is  the  product 
of  our  many  years  of  communications  re- 
search and  experience— which  also  help 
bring  you  the  finest  telephone  service  in  the 
world. 
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102.    DOCTOR   ZHIVAGO 

by    BORIS    PASTERNAK 

Retail   price  $5) 
188.   MEETING  WITH   JAPAN 
by  eosco  MARAiNi    Illustrated 
(Retail  price  $8.50) 

187.  THE   DARKNESS   AND 
THE  DAWN 

by   THOMAS    B.   COSTAIN 

(Retail  price  S3.95) 

105.  THE   UGLY   AMERICAN 

by  WILLIAM   J.    LEDERER 
and   EUGENE    BURDICK 

(Retail  price  $3.95) 

101.    EXODUS  by  lion  uris 

(Retail  price  $4.50) 


401.    THE    ARMADA 

I'V  CARRI  ll    MATTII 

lllus,  i  Retail  pi ' 

107.    JOHN    PAUL    JONES 

I'V   s  wiiii  I    ii  mi    MORISON 

Illustrated 

i  Retail  prio 


400.    THIS    IS    MY    GOD 

I'V  III  RM  is   \\  OUK 

402.    IN    THE    DAYS    OF 

McKINLEY       I'v    M  IRCARI  i 

1 1  ii  ii    Illustrated 

(Retail  price  $7.50) 
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OFFERS   YOU  .      IN   A    SHORT   TRIAt   MEMBERSHIP 

ANY  THREE 


FOR * J EACH 


* 


IF  YOU  AGREE  TO  BUY  THREE  ADDITIONAL 
BOOKS  DURING  THE  NEXT  YEAR  AT  THE 
MEMBERS'  PRICES  .  .  .  WHICH  AVERAGE  20% 
LESS    THAN    THE    REGULAR    RETAIL    PRICES 
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194.   THE  LONGEST  DAY 

by  Cornelius  ryan    Illus- 
trated. (Retail  price  $4.95) 

183.   THE  CAVE 

by   ROBERT    PENN   WARREN 

i  Retail  price  $4.95) 

119.  THE  BIRTH  OF  BRITAIN 

|)Y    WINSTON   S.   CHURCHILL 

Vol.  I  of  A  "History  of  the 

English-Speaking  Peoples 
(Retail  price  $6) 

120.  THE   NEW  WORLD 

by  WINSTON  s.  CHURCHILL 

Vol.  II.  (Retail  price  $6) 

121.  THE  AGE  OF  REVOLUTION 

by   WINSTON   S.   CHURCHILL 

Vol    III.  (Retail  price  $6) 

122.  THE  GREAT  DEMOCRACIES 

by  WINSTON  S    CHURCHILL 

Vol.  IV.  (Retail  price  $6) 


406.   INTRIGUE:  THE  GREAT  SPY 
NOVELS  OF  ERIC  AMBLER 

(Retail  price  $3.95) 

118.   PETER   FREUCHEN'S   BOOK 
OF  THE  SEVEN  SEAS 

Illustrated 

(Retail  price  $8.95) 

123.  A  TREASURY  OF  SCIENCE 

Edited  by  harlow  shaplev 

(Retail  price  $6.95) 

152.    BARRETT'S   FAMILIAR 

QUOTATIONS    13th  edition 
(Retail  price  $10) 

184.  THE  MARAUDERS 

by    CHARITON    OGBURN,    JR. 

(Retail  price  $4.50) 

185.  THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF 

LOVE  by  MORTON    M      HUNT 

(Retail  price  $5.95) 


150.  STUDIES  IN  THE  PSYCHOL- 
OGY OF  SEX 

1  vols. 
(Retail  pri 

Each  vol.  $1 

151.  IDEAL    MARRIAGE:    ITS 
PHYSIOLOGY   AND 
TECHNIQUE    lv  ,,i    n 

van   i.i    \  ii  in     M  ii     Illus- 
trated. (Retail  price  $7.50) 

149.  THE  STORY  OF  PHILOSO- 
PHY   I'V    *\  II  I     Ml  I  KAN  I 

(Retail  price  $5) 
129.   THE  DEAD  SEA  SCROLLS 

by    MILLAR    BURROWS 

(Retail  price  $6.50) 
189.   THE   NEW   OXFORD   BOOK 
OF  ENGLISH  VERSE 

(  Retail  price  $6) 

135.  THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  OF 
0.  HENRY.  2  vols. 

(Retail  price  $10.50) 
Each  vol.  $1 

132.  A  STUDY  OF  HISTORY,  a 
2-vol.  abridgment  of  the 
Toynbee  work 

(Retail  price  $11) 
Each  vol.  $1 

139.   ULYSSES  by    iamis    joyce 

Unabridged 
(Retail  price  $4.75) 

160.  SINGER   SEWING   BOOK 

l.'V    MARY    BROOKS   I'll  Kl  N 

[Has.  'Retail  price  $3.95) 

161.  THE  NEW  JOY  OF  COOKING 

by  irma  s.  rombaiier  and 

MARION     R,     BECKER 
Illus.  (Retail  price  $4.95) 

162.  A   CHILD'S   GEOGRAPHY 
OF   THE   WORLD 

by  V.    M.    HILLYER 

Revised  by  e.  c.  huey 
Illustrated 

163.  WINNIE  THE  POOH  and 
THE  HOUSE  AT  POOH 
CORNER  by  a.  a.   miint 
Illustrated  by  n.  ii. 
SHEPARD      Both  vols,  for  $1 


GOOD  SENSE  FOR  EVERY  READING  FAMILY 


The  purpose  of  this  suggested  trial  membership  is  to  demon- 
strate two  things  by  your  own  experience:  first,  that  you  can 
really  keep  yourself  from  missing,  through  oversight  or  overbusy- 
ness,  books  you  fully  intend  to  read;  second,  the  advantages  of  the 
Club's  Book-Dividend  system,  through  which  members  regularly 
receive  valuable  library  volumes— either  without  charge  or  at  a 
small  fraction  of  their  price— simply  by  buying  books  they  would 
buy  anyway.  The  trial  offer  described  here  really  represents  "ad- 
vance" Book-Dividends  earned  by  the  purchase  of  the  three  books 
you  engage  to  buy  later. 

>k  The  three  books  you  choose  will  be  sent  to  you  immediately 
and  you  will  be  billed  one  dollar  for  each  volume  (plus  a  small 
postage  charge). 

^  You  have  a  wide  choice  always— over  200  Selections  and 
Alternates  during  the  year. 

>(c  If  you  continue  after  this  trial  membership,  with  every  sec- 
ond Club  choice  you  buy  you  will  receive,  without  charge,  a  valuable 
Book-Dividend  averaging  around  $6.50  in  retail  value.  Since  the  in- 
auguration of  this  profit  sharing  plan,  $235,000,000  worth  of  books 
(retail  value)  has  been  received  by  members  as  Book-Dividends. 


m\fm     In  the  case  of  multi-volume  sets,  each  volume  is  to  be  counted 
W     as     a     separate     purchase     at     $1,     unless     otherwise     noted 
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BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUP     Inc. 

345  Hudson   Street,   New  York   14,   N.   Y. 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  member  of  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club  and  send 
the  three  library  volumes  whose  numbers  I  have  indicated  in  boxes  below. 
billing  me  $3.00  (plus  postage).  I  agree  to  purchase  at  least  three  addi- 
tional monthly  Selections — or  Alternates — during  the  first  year  I  am  a 
member.  I  have  the  right  to  cancel  my  membership  any  time  after  buying 
three  Club  choices  (in  addition  to  those  included  in  this  introductory 
offer)  The  price  will  never  be  more  than  the  publisher's  price,  and 
frequently  less.  After  my  third  purchase,  if  I  continue.  I  am  to  receive  a 
Book-Dividend*  with  every  second  Selection— or  Alternate — I  buy.  (A  small 
charge  is  added  to  cover  postage  and  mailing  expenses.)  please  note:  A 
Double  Selection — or  a  set  of  books  offered  to  members  at  a  special  com- 
bined price — is  counted  as  a  single  book  in  reckoning  Book-Dividend  credit, 
and  in  fulfilling  the  membership  obligation  to  buy  three  Club  choices. 

INDICATE     BY     NUMBER     IN     BOXES     BELOW     THE     THREE     BOOKS     YOU     WANT 
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Club  cholres  for  Canadian  members  are  usually  priced  slighty  higher,  ar. 
from  Toronto  duty  free,  and  may  be  paid  for  in  either  U.S.  or  Canadian 
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Survival  or  Suicide? 

To  the  Editors: 

Joseph  Kraft's  article  on  the  RAND 
Corporation  ["Arsenal  for  Ideas."  July] 
stimulated  in  me  somewhat  the  same 
fascination  individuals  in  a  crowd  feel 
as  they  watch  a  potential  suicide  teeter- 
ing on  a  tenth-floor  window  ledge.  .  .  . 
The  goals  pursued  by  the  RAND  re- 
searchers are  part  of  a  national  "realism" 
that  is  leading  us  to  world-wide  suicide. 
The  wrong  questions  are  being  re- 
searched, I  feel,  albeit  for  fairly  legiti- 
mate reasons— the  survival  of  mankind 
with  particular  emphasis  on  American- 
kind   .  .  . 

The  American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee has  the  same  good  in  mind— a 
Ik  tier  world  for  everyone  to  live  in.  Yet 
there  is  a  basic  difference  in  methods. 
RAND  research  stresses  the  elements  of 
competition  in  the  Cold  War  and  .  .  . 
views  the  U.S.S.R.  in  a  mechanical,  in- 
human fashion.  The  AFSC,  on  the  other 
hand,  recognizes  the  basic  humanity  of 
people  everywhere  and  propounds  the 
question:  "What  have  these  competing 
nations  in  common  that  can  be  ap- 
proached in  a  co-operative  frame  of 
mind  for  their  mutual  welfare?"  This 
in. i  jot  question  and  lesser  variations  of 
it  can  be  put  into  researchable  form 
tli.it  can  well  point  the  way  out  of  the 
Cold  War. 

Might  I  suggest  that  some  of  the 
RAND  researchers  contact  AFSC  with 
the  purpose  of  making  and  following 
through  on  some  research  designs  to 
test  the  method  of  co-operation  among 
nations? 

Stephen   R.    Best 
University  City,  Mo. 

It  is  both  sad  and  enlightening  to  ob- 
serve that  not  one  of  the  main  ideas 
conceived  at  R  \ND  foreshadows  the 
d.iv  when  preparation  for  war  will  be 
outmoded.   .   .   . 

Hut  a  glance  at  the  Journal  of  Con- 
flu  I  Resolution  or  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Atomic  Scientists  shows  that  .mother 
group  of  scientists  are  lending  their  ex- 
pertise (without  Air  Force  support)  to 
ideas  which  may  replace  the  present 
peace-by-terror.  It  is  to  these  latter  ex- 
perts that  one  must  turn  lor  answers  to 
questions  painfully  missing  in  RAND's 
arsenal  of  ideas.  Win  have  our  svstems 
of  missiles  and  missile  interceptors  failed 
to   bring    us   security?    Why    have    the 


ICBM  and  the  U-2  failed  to  win  friends 
for  the  U.  S.  in  Japan.  India.  Norway, 
Chile,  or  Hungarv?  Why,  as  Adlai 
Stevenson  asked,  "is  the  universal  de- 
sire for  world  peace  expressing  itself  in 
the  form  of  anti-American  demonstra- 
tions?" .  .  . 

The  scientists  at  RAND  are  undoubt- 
edly skillful  and  bright  and  probably 
sincere.  But  scientists  like  Einstein. 
Schweitzer.  Pauling,  and  Szilard  .  .  . 
have  not  permitted  their  knowledge  to 
crowd  out  the  moral  questions  of  our 
time.  None  of  them  would  character- 
ize "protection  of  the  deterrent"  as  "the 
first  and  most  basic  principle  of  action 
for  the  United  States  in  the  thermo- 
nuclear age." 

Marc   Pilislk 
Ann   Arbor,    Mich. 

Highuay  Killers 

To  the   Editors: 

In  "Ridding  the  Roads  of  the  Mur- 
derous 4  Per  Cent"  [July]  Ernest  Hunter 
Wright  has  made  a  timely  suggestion 
for  commissioning  safetv  wardens.  I  be- 
lieve this  is  a  plan  that  each  of  our  states 
could  adopt.  I  plan  to  call  the  article 
to  my  state  representative's  attention 
before  the  next  session  of  our  legislature 
in   January.  .  .  . 

Burton   Wilcox 
Sacramento.  Calif. 

Mr.  Wright's  thesis  of  unpaid  "war- 
dens" is  extremely  good  and  I  wish  it 
could  be  taken  beyond  the  idea  stage.  .  . . 
My  only  practical  criticism  is:  how  can 
the  warden  pursue  his  or  her  own  way 
on  the  road  and  write  down  license 
numbers  oi  offenders  at  the  same  time? 
Particularly  il  he-  is  alone  in  the  car  or 
surrounded  by  small  children  who  are 
unable  to  write  (my  condition)? 

Frances  Ci  ark 
Manchester,  Mass. 

The  Billboard  Battle 

To  the   Editors: 

After  reading  "The  Ballot  on  Bill- 
boards" [John  Fischer.  "Easy  Chair." 
Julv]  ...  I  should  like  to  say  that  all 
companies  that  are  members  of  the  Out- 
door Advertising  Association  of  America 
are  pledged  to  adhere  to  strict  standards 
for  panel  design  and  location.  I  believe 
a  distinction  must  be  drawn  between 
the  practices  of  these  companies  and 
those  of  the  local  souvenir  stores  or  the 
wild  animal  farms  .  .  .   the  non-stand- 
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It  is  the  sum  of  many 
disciplines.  The  experience 
and  knowledge  of 
scientists,  engineers,  and 
technically  oriented 
businessmen  are  carefully 
blended  in  project  teams 
that  can  help  companies 
solve  problems  associated 
with  our  changing 

economy. 
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Write  for  the  booklet, 
The  Face  of  ADL. 


.  .  .  "Today  our  civilization  has  de- 
veloped such  complexity  that  we 
cannot  hope  to  maintain  our  position 
except  through  the  assistance  which 
only  science  can  afford." 

DR.  ARTHUK  DEHON  LITTLE 
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ardized  displays— which  clutter  up  the 
landscape.  .  .  .  The  Outdoor  Advcrtis- 
ing  Association  helped  found  the  Ad- 
vertising Council  in  1942  and  has  since 
piomoted  its  growth  and  supported  its 
campaigns.  ...  I  believe  that  the  leaders 
of  the  outdoor  advertising  industry  de- 
plore the  defacement  of  the  American 
landscape  as  much  as  you  do.  .  .  . 

T.  S.  Repplier.   President 

The  Advertising  Council  Inc. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Several  years  of  experience  in  the 
profession  of  planning  have  proved,   it 

nothing  else,  that  there  is  more  to  the 
"highway  clutter"  story  than  mere  bill- 
board elimination.  Many  well-meaning 
people  have  found  it  popular  to  be  anti- 
billboard,  and  yet  have  blithely  skipped 
over  the  disgrace  created  by  the  oil 
companies  in  the  gasoline  stations,  the 
hot-dog  stands,  the  so-called  farmer's 
markets,  and  the  roadside  discount 
houses.  ...  In  my  opinion  a  well- 
founded  program  should  include,  in 
addition  to  control  and  perhaps  elimina- 
tion of  billboards,  the  following: 

ili  \  sensible  national  policy  on  road- 
side protection  .  .  . 

(2)  State  and  county  programs  of 
land-use  planning  .  .  . 

!)  Sound  zoning  thai  has  the  courage 
of  conviction  and  of  political  internal 
fortitude  behind  it  .  .  . 

ii  Tough  and  efficient  administra- 
tion of  zoning  .  .  . 

(5)  A  determination  that  all  roadside 
offenders,  nol  just  billboards,  will  be 
attacked  including  the  individual 
"snipe"  signs,  the  commercial  mishmash, 
the  oil  companies,  and  the  shoestring 
entrepreneurs  .  .  . 

(6)  \n  educational  program  to  over- 
come the  fallacy  that  land  ownership 
neai  a  highway  endows  the  owner  with 
the  right  to  exploit,  despoil,  and  gen- 
erally do  as  he  pleases,  regardless  of  the 
effeci  on  traffic,  community  growth,  or 
the  general  economics  of  the  area  .  .  . 

Herbert  H.  Smith,  President 
Community  Planning   Associates,  Inc.  ' 
West  Trenton.  N.    [. 

Paying  for  Health 

To  the  Editors: 

Vs  a  senior  citizen  and  a  retired 
person.  1  wish  to  thank  you  lor  Donald 
B.  Straus's  article.  "Can  We  Afford  to 
Be  Healthy?"  [July]-  It  will  assist  in 
focusing  thought  on  one  of  our  serious 
and  urgent  problems.  I  am  dean-emeri- 
itis  ol  a  large  graduate  school.  I  retired 
in  1945  and  am  now  92.  .  .  .  Last  year  I 
had  my  first  long,  serious  illness.  .  .  . 
Some  years  ago  I  was  an  economic  ad- 
visei  in  a  thorough  survey  of  medical 
and   dental    status    in    California.     The 


The  Sound. ..■■■ 

...of  Genius 

bruno  Walter,  custodian  of  the 
true  Brahms  tradition,  shepherds  his 
four  symphonies  into  the  age  of  stereo 
with  a  set  of  definitive  performances . . . 
accompanying  the  records  is  a  twelve- 
page  retrospective  portfolio  lovingly 
authored  by  his  daughter  Lotte. 

M4L  252/M4S  615/ORCHESTRAL  MUSIC  of  Brahms/Bruno  Walter/Columbia 
Symphony 

Walter's  benign  but  authoritative  hand  is  further  evident 
in  a  joyous  alliance  with  virtuoso  violinist  zino  frances- 
catti  and  cellist  pierre  fournier  in  the  brahms 
double  concerto... Finally,  the  melding  of  Walter's 
octogenarian  wisdom  and  the  youthful  ardor  of  pianist 

EUGENE  ISTOMIN  in  the  SCHUMANN  CONCERTO;  its  feliti- 

tous  companion  piece  is  chopin's  piano  concerto  #2 

IN  F  MINOR,  with  EUGENE  ORMANDY  and  the  PHILADEL- 
PHIA ORCHESTRA. 

ML  5493  MS  6158  BRAHMS:  Double  Concerto;  Tragic  Overture/Francescatti, 
Fournier,  Walter/Columbia  Symphony 

ML  5494  MS  6159  CHOPIN/SCHUMANN:  Piano  Concertos/lstomin,  Ormandy, 
Walter  Columbia  Symphony 

"carmina  burana"  —  the  rakish 
lyrics  of  medieval  poets  resound  lustily 
in  carl  orff's  musical  melee . . .  the 

PHILADELPHIA  ORCHESTRA  and  EUGENE 

ormandy  are  joined  by  equally  impas- 
sioned vocal  forces. 

ML  5498/MS  6163  ORFF:  Carmina  Burana/Philadelphia/Ormandy 

rudolf  serkin  devotes  himself  to  brahms'  second 
piano  concerto  in  a  majestic  collaboration  with  Or- 
mandy and  the  Philadephia  forces.  Russian  virtuoso 
david  oistrakh,  also  allied  with  Ormandy,  whirls  like 
a  dervish  through  the  sibelius  violin  concerto. 

ML  5491/MS  6156/BRAHMS:  Piano  Concerto  No.  2/Serkin,  Philadelphia  Orch./ 
Ormandy 

ML  5492/MS  6157,  SIBELIUS:  Violin  Concerto  in  D  Minor;  Swan  of  Tuonela/ 
Oistrakh,  Philadelphia/Ormandy 

the  mormon  tabernacle  choir,  three  hundred  and 
fifty  voices  soaring  as  one,  proclaims  its  faith  in  "a 
mighty  fortress." 

ML  5497/MS  6162/A  MIGHTY  FORTRESS/Mormon  Tabernacle  Choir 

Bernstein's  first  Beethoven  sym- 
phony recording — it's  the  Seventh  — 
with  cleanly-etched,  vigorous  heroics . . . 
also  new,  his  affectionate  reading  of  the 
Second  Symphony  by  Charles  Ives 
(1874-1954)  a  redoubtable  Yankee 
iconoclast . . .  footnoted  with  a  six-page 
picture  memoir,  including  explorations  of  his  Connecti- 
cut cottage  still  crammed  with  memorabilia  —  even  his 
Class  of  '98,  Yale,  baseball  cap. 

ML  5438/MS  6112/BEETHOVEN:  Symphony  No.  7/N.Y.  Philharmonic/Bernstein 
KL  5489/KS  6155/IVES:  Symphony  No.  2/N.Y.  Philharmonic/Bernstein 


September 


...of  Revolution 

The  fiery  days  of  our  young  Re- 
public are  re-created  in"The  American 
Revolution" ...a  62-page  book-cum- 
record,  living  history  in  music,  gazettes 
and  other  1776  calls-to-arms  chron- 
icled by  historians  Arthur  Schlesinger 
Sr.  and  Marshall  Davidson,  composer 
Richard  Bales.  Unexpectedly  moving 
—  poet  Robert  Graves'  evocation  of  the  Loyalist  point 
of  view  and  painter  Larry  Rivers'  contemporary  im- 
pression of  "George  Washington  crossing  the  Delaware." 
IL  1001/LS  1002/REVOLUTION/Richard  Bales 

Organist  E.  Power  Biggs  dusts  off  further  early  Ameri- 
cana . . .  the  triumphant  results  of  an  odyssey  with  tape 
recorder  amidst  antique  organs  still  reverberant  with 
quaint  but  unfaded  sounds. 

ML  5496/MS  6161/THE  ORGAN  IN  AMERICA/E.  Power  Biggs 

. ..of  Uncommon  Excitement 

J/L « 

^  Johnny  Mathis  navigates  the  starlit 

world  of  Broadway  with  a  searching 
voice. .  .astringent  for  rhythms, 
smoothest  balm  for  ballads. 

C2L  17/C2S  803/THE  RHYTHMS  AND  BALLADS  OF  BROADWAY/Johnny  Mathis 

Academy  Award-winning  composer-conductor  Andre 
Previn  is  the  dashing  and  fleet-fingered  soloist  in  a 
new  recording  of  Gershwin's  "Rhapsody  in  Blue," 
knowingly  conducted  by  Andre  Kostelanetz. 

CL  1495/CS  8286/GERSHWIN  RHAPSODY  IN  BLUE/CONCERTO  IN  F/Andre 
Kostelanetz  and  Orch.  and  Andre  Previn,  Piano 

Percy  Faith  fashions  artful  new  scaffolding  for  favored 
standards  of  the  "Jealousy"  genre . . .  Ray  Conniff  de- 
livers a  Latin-accented,  infectious  message— "Say  It 
With  Music"... The  way  West  is  signposted  by  Nor- 
man Luboff  and  vocal  company. 

CL  1501/CS  8292/JEALOUSY/Percy  Faith  and  Orch. 

CL  1490/CS  8282/SAY  IT  WITH  MUSIC/Ray  Conniff  and  His  Orchestra  and  Chorus 

CL  1487/CS  8278/SONGS  OF  THE  COWBOY/Norman  Luboff  Choir 
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According  to  Confucius,  there 
are  four  things  from  which  the 
wise  man  should  be  free.  He  should 
have  "no  foregone  conclusions,  no 
arbitrary  pre -determinations,  no 
obstinacy,  and  no  egoism." 

Confucius  didn't  know  it,  but  his 
description  of  the  wise  man  is  also 
a  description  of  the  intelligent  in- 
vestor. Consider: 

If  you  have  no  foregone  conclu- 
sions, you  feel  free  to  put  your 
money  wherever  the  prospect  of 
profit  looks  brightest. 

If  you  have  no  arbitrary  pre- 
determinations, you  can  view  the 
market  dispassionately  and  buy  or 
sell  whatever  and  whenever  seems 
right. 

If  you  have  no  obstinacy,  you 
will  not  continue  to  hold  a  stock 
long  after  you  should  have  sold  it. 

And  if  you  have  no  egoism,  you 
will  not  be  upset  at  finding  your- 
self wrong  sometimes  and  will  cor- 
rect your  errors  promptly. 

This  is  a  large  order.  Frankly, 
it's  not  easy  for  anyone  who  is  in- 
vesting his  own  hard-earned  money 
to  be  free  of  those  four  faults.  He 
is  likely  to  be  emotional  at  the  very 
time  when  he  should  be  objective. 
What  he  needs  is  help  from  a  dis- 
interested source. 

And  that's  our  cue.  We  have  a 
sizable  Research  Department  for 
the  very  purpose  of  helping  invest- 
ors and  prospective  investors  make 
decisions  on  the  basis  of  fact,  not 
prejudice.  Why  not  sample  their 
service,  without  charge  or  obliga- 
tion ?  Write  a  letter,  outlining  your 
financial  situation  and  your  invest- 
ment objectives.  Address — 


Research  Department 
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sponsor,  the  State  Medical  Association. 
declined  to  publish  the  complete  direc- 
tor's report,  approved  by  the  advisers, 
because  of  certain  findings  of  special 
needs  and  deficiencies.  ...  By  now  we 
should  be  able  to  look  for  wise  and  com- 
petent action  on  this  increasingly  im- 
portant subject.  Rockwell  D.  Hunt 
Calistoga.   Calif. 

Mi.  Straus's  article  was  interesting, 
informative,  and  very  thought-provok- 
ing, especially  to  me  as  a  postal  clerk. 
.  .  .  However,  reference  was  made  to 
the  $6,000  annual  income  of  John  Desk- 
man,  a  postal  clerk.  .  .  .  Even  with  the 
recent  pay  rise,  the  majority  of  postal 
employees  make  less  than  S5.000  a  yeai 
.  .  .  The  average  citizen  would  be  \m 
much  surprised  at  how  hard  the  typical 
government  employee  has  to  work  and 
wliat  a  low  salary  he  receives  compared 
to  non-government  employment.  I  am 
only  sticking  because  I  am  too  old  to 
seek  work  elsewhere.  .  .  . 

A  Federal  Employee 
Calif. 

Mr.  Straus's  article  came  into  the 
house  at  just  the  time  when  I  had  lost 
patience  with  the  steadily  rising  cost  of 
Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  whose  non-profits 
are  spent  on  prime  TV  advertising  time. 
I  would  like  to  find  a  family  hospital- 
ization  replacement  lor  it.  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Ceorge   J.   Hepp 
Monmouth  Beach,  N.  J. 

Ed.  &  Advt. 

lo  the   Editors: 

I  note  with  delighted  anticipation 
the  threat  ol  Mr.  Luke  E.  Hart  ol  the 
Knights  ol  Columbus  ["Letters.*'  July] 
lo  discontinue  his  organization's  adver- 
tising   in    Harper's. 

I  [AZEl      WlLl  IAMS 

Haddonfield,  X.  J. 

Having  Mr.  Hart's  letter  appear  in 
Harper's  is  like  suddenly  realizing,  to 
your  chagrin,  that  you've  hung  out 
soiled  laundry  in  plain  \  iew  ol  the-  entire 
neighborhood.  It  really  would  have  been 
enough  simply  to  let  the  letter  lie  there 
upon  Harper's  pages  as  a  pateni  display 
i  'I  absurdity.  But.  no.  you  had  to  turn  the 
knife  with  a  beautifully  trenchant  Eour- 
poini  reply.  Although  a  Roman  Catholic. 
I  find  Mi.  IIait\  letter  narrow-minded, 
um  easonable,   and— lunm  . 

J.  Lipp 
New   Haven.  Conn. 

Regardless    of    whether    Mr.    Hart    be 

Supreme  Knight  of  the  K  ol  C  or  what, 

the  Catholic   Church  does  not,  nor  ever 

upport  or  sponsor  McCarthy.   Many 

Catholics,    1   know,  supported   him:   per- 


haps partisanship  played  some  part  in 
this.  But  many  Catholics,  of  whom  I 
am  proud  to  be  one.  opposed  him  from 
start  to  finish. 

I  think  your  printing  Mr.  Hart's  let- 
ter was  most  unfair,  implying  as  it  did 
that  the  Catholic  Church  supported  Mc- 
Carthy and  his  tactics.  The  impression 
is  left  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  par- 
tisan, favorable  to  Catholic  candidates 
regardless  of  their  obvious  faults,  rather 
lowbrow,  and  somewhat  stupid.  Un- 
fortunately many  Catholics  fall  into  this 
category:  but  by  no  means  all.  .  .  .  Many 
Catholics  disliked  McCarthy  and  loathed 
his  tactics. 

Rev.  William  Love,  O.S.B. 

St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary  Rectory 

Roxbury.  Mass. 

Hooray  for  your  blunt  answer  to  Luke 
E.  Hart.  Hope  you'll  publish  any  inter- 
esting developments  concerned  with  this 
letter. 

Joan  McKeeman 
Annapolis.  Md. 

From  the  Editors: 

Developments  are  these:  (1)  An  ex- 
traordinary number  of  letters  has  been 
received  from  readers— manv  of  whom 
identify  themselves  as  Catholics— com- 
mending Harper's  stand  on  the  separa- 
tion of  editorial  from  advertising  policy. 
(2)  Knights  of  Columbus  advertising  has 
been    withdrawn    from   the   magazine. 

A  New  Generation  to  Tax 

To  the  Editors: 

In  "Politics  for  a  New  Generation" 
[Part  II.  July]  Peter  F.  Drucker  states 
that  "any  increase  [in  tax  revenues]  must 
substantially  come  from  people  earning 
Uss  than  the  average  family  income  of 
$5,000 ."  This  is  factually  untrue.  .  .  . 
Our  inability  to  get  more  out  of  i  he 
federal  income  tax  lies  in  the  tremen- 
dous amount  of  income  excluded  from' 
the  taxable  base.  There  is  some  evasion, 
to  be  sure,  and  certainly  an  increased 
corps  ol  investigators  would  restore  pub- 
lic confidence  and  bring  in  more  than 
they  cost.  But  all  the  experts  testifying 
[on  income-tax  reform  before  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee]  agreed 
that  the  income  excluded  from  taxation 
—mainly  in  the  upper  brackets,  and  al- 
most entirely  above  $5 ,000— is  so  great 
that  there  would  be  no  lack  of  funds  lor 
any  necessary  public  project  if  most  of 
it  were  tapped. 

A  recent  studv  by  the  Tax  Founda- 
tion, which  is  a  far  from  left-wing 
group,  agreed  substantially  with  a  speech 
l>\  Senator  Joseph  S.  Clark  .  .  .  that  sales 
and  property  taxes  are  severely  regres- 
sive. .  .  .  Furthermore  they  have  reached 
almost  the  limit  of  usefulness  in  most 
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AS   A    NEW    MEMBER 


PLATO 


FIVE  GREAT  DIALOGUES 

NOTHING  short  of  amazing  is  the  way  this  great 
I  lassie  (  w  ritten  more  than  two  thousand  years 
ago)  hits  so  many  nails  squarely  on  the  head  today! 
Here,  in  the  clearest  reasoning  in  all  literature,  is 
the  pure  essence  of  how  to  get  the  best  out  of  life  — 
whether  we  possess  worldly  wealth  or  only  the  riches 
in  our  hearts  and  minds. 

This  beautiful  edition  contains  the  five  great  dia- 
logues. In  these  conversations  between  friends  — 
fresh,  spontaneous,  humorous,  informal  — you  have 
"philosophy  brought  down  from  heaven  to  earth." 

MARCUS  AURELIUS 

MEDITATIONS 

THROUGH  these  writings,  you  gaze  as  if  through  a 
powerful  telescope  at  the  Rome  of  eighteen  cen- 
turies ago.  You  will  be  struck  by  resemblances  to 
our  own  era  as  you  read  the  wise  Meditations  of  the 
great  emperor-philosopher,  Marcus  Aurelius,  the 
Stoic  who  found  peace  in  traditional  customs... 
the  witty  arguments  of  Lucian.  the  Skeptic,  who 
punctured  so  many  beliefs  .  .  .  the  impassioned  words 
of  Justin,  the  Christian,  willing  to  die  for  the  new 
religion. 


ARISTOTLE 


ON  MAN  IN 
THE  UNIVERSE 

""tphr  master  of  them  that  know,"  this  supreme 
X  mind  of  the  fabulous  Golden  Age  of  Greece  was 
called  by  the  poet  Dante.  He  was  so  far  ahead  of 
his  era  that  his  ideas  are  astonishingly  timely  today. 
Nature,  politics,  art.  drama,  logic,  morals  —  he  ex- 
plored them  all,  with  a  mind  open  to  truth  and  a 
heart  eager  for  understanding. 

Included  is  the  essence  of  his  five  celebrated  es- 
says. You  will  be  amazed,  as  you  read  them,  how 
this  great  philosopher  discovered  by  pure  reason 
so  many  truths  upon  which  modern  scientists  and 
thinkers  have  only  recently  agreed. 


Why  The  Classics  Club  Offers  You  This  Superb  Value 


WILL  YOU  ADD  these  three  volumes  to 
your  library  —  as  an  introductory  offer 
made  only  to  new  members  of  The  Classics 
Club?  You  are  invited  to  join  today  .  .  .  and 
to  receive  on  approval  beautiful  editions  of 
the  world's  greatest  masterpieces. 

These  books,  selected  unanimously  by  dis- 
tinguished literary  authorities,  were  chosen 
because  they  offer  the  greatest  enjoyment 
and  value  to  the  "pressed  for  time"  men  and 
women  of  today. 

Why    Are   Great   Books   Called   "C/assics"? 

A  true  "classic"  is  a  living  book  that  will 
Sever  grow  old.  For  sheer  fascination  it  can 
rival  the  most  thrilling  modern  novel.  Have 
you  ever  wondered  how  the  truly  great  books 
have  become  "classics"?  First,  because  they 
are  so  readable.  They  would  not  have  lived 
unless  they  were  read;  they  would  not  have 
been  read  unless  they  were  interesting.  To 
be  interesting  they  had  to  be  easy  to  under- 
stand. And  those  are  the  very  qualities  which 
characterize  these  selections:  readability , 
interest,  simplicity. 


Only   Book    Club    of    Its    Kind 

The  Classics  Club  is  different  from  all 
other  book  clubs.  1.  It  distributes  to  its  mem- 
bers the  world's  classics  at  a  low  price.  2.  Its 
members  are  not  obligated  to  take  any 
specific  number  of  books.  3.  Its  volumes  are 
luxurious  De  Luxe  Editions  —  bound  in  the 
fine  buckram  ordinarily  used  for  S5  and  S10 
bindings.  They  have  tinted  page  tops;  are 
richly  stamped  in  genuine  gold,  which  will 
retain  its  original  lustre  —  books  you  and 
your  children  will  read  and  cherish  for  years. 

A   Trial   Membership   Invitation   to    You 

You  are  invited  to  accept  a  Trial  Membership. 
With  your  first  books  will  be  sent  an  advance 
notice  about  future  selections.  You  may  reject 
any  book  you  do  not  wish.  You  need  not  take 
any  specific  number  of  books— only  the  ones  you 
want.  No  money  in  advance,  no  membership  fees 
You  may  cancel  membership  at  any  time. 

Mail  this  Invitation  Form  now.  Paper,  print- 
ing, binding  costs  are  rising.  The  low  introduc- 
tory price  for  these  THREE  beautiful  volumes 
cannot  be  assured  unless  vou  respond  promptly. 
THE  CLASSICS  CLUB,  Roslyn,  L.  I.,  New  York. 


THE   CLASSICS   CLUB  ML) 

Roslyn,  L.  I.,  New  York 

iJle.isc  enroll  me  as  a  Trial  Member  and  send 
me  the  THREE  beautiful  Classics  Club  Editions  of 
PLATO.  ARISTOTLE  and  MARCUS  AURELIUS 
pictured  above,  which  I  may  keep  tor  only  S2.89 
plus  a  tew  cents  mailing  charges  —  the  special  new- 
member  introductory  price  for  ALL  THREE  vol- 
umes. If  not  completely  satisfied  liter  seven  days' 
examination,  I  may  return  all  i  books  and  owe 
nothing. 

As  a  member,  I  am  not  obligated  to  take  any 
specific  number  of  books,  and  I  am  to  receive  an 
advance  description  of  future  selections.  Also,  I 
may  reject  any  volume  before  or  aftet  I  receive  it. 
and  I  may  cancel  my  membership  whenever  I  wish 

For  each  future  Club  volume  I  decide  to  keep  I 
will  send  you  the  low  price  of  only  S2.89  plus 
a  few  cents  mailing  charges.  (Books  shipped  in 
U.S.A.  only.) 


Mr.    ) 

Mrs.  f. 
Mi  s  ) 


(Please  Print  Plainly) 


Address. 


Zone  No. 

City 'if  any  )  .  .  .  State . 
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THE 

QUIET 
VERMOUTH 


A  good  vermouth 
should  mind  its  own  business 

Cora  is  the  quiet  vermouth,  the 
oldest  and  most  famous  of  Ital- 
ian imports,  that  never  interferes 
with  the  crisp  delicacy  of  the 
fine  liquors  you  use  for  martinis 
or  manhattans.  Sweet  or  dry, 
Cora  adds  just  the  right  note  of 
discretion  and  good  taste. 

IMPORTED  •  Sweet  or  Dry 
Schieffelin  &  Co.,  New  York 


Yehudi  Menuhin  plays  Bach— The  Complete 
Brandenburg  Concertos  with  the  Bath  Festi- 
val Chamber  Orchestra,  Menuhin  conduct- 
ing. Complete  on  two  discs  in  Capitol  album 
GBR  7217  (mono)  or  SGBR  7217  (stereo). 

Another  admirable  Menuhin-Bach  collection: 
Double  Concerto  in  D  Mino,  with  Christian 
Ferras  and  the  Festival  Chamber  Orchestra ; 
A  Minor  and  E  Major  violin  concertos  with 
the  Robert  Masters  Chamber  Orchestra. 
Capitol  album  G  7217  (or  Full  Dimensional 
Stereo,  SG  7210).  Says  American  Record 

Guide  of  this  performance: 


"His  solo  work  is  superb, 
and  bis  conducting  is  far 
ahead  of  all  competition.'''' 


LETTERS 


GvutoC 


communities.    This  is  the  reason  for  in- 
creased pressure  for  federal  aid.  .  .  . 

Those  who  have  least  must  not  be 
taxed  any  more  than  they  are  now. 
Those  who  have  more  are  getting  away 
with  far  too  low  a  tax  payment  (as  a 
group)  due  to  special  exemptions,  deduc- 
tions, eliminations,  tax-free  bonds,  and 
what-have-you.  ...  I  respect  very  much 
Mr.  Drucker's  great  ability  in  business 
administration  .  .  .  but  he  seems  wedded 
to  the  conservative  position  in  spite  of 
the  facts.  Rinehart   S.    Potts 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Much  of  what  Mr.  Drucker  has  to  say 
about  agriculture  is  valid  and  needed 
saying.  .  .  .  However  he  overlooks  one 
massive  fact.  Two  recent  studies  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Iowa  State  University  show  that  if  price 
supports  are  dropped  as  Drucker  recom- 
mends and  if  our  excess  reserves  are 
gradually  moved  into  the  commercial 
market  over  a  seven  or  ten  year  period, 
farm  income  will  drop  40  per  cent  or 
more  ...  a  cruel  and  indefensible  blow- 
to  our  efficient,  family-sized  farmers.  .  .  . 
If  price  supports  are  abandoned,  the 
question  then  becomes:  will  Congress 
and  the  President  have  the  courage  and 
foresight  to  enact  a  program  .  .  .  such 
as  Charles  Brannan's  much-maligned  but 
fundamentally  sound  direct  pavment 
proposal?  Reo   M.   Ciiristi  nson 

Gov't.  Dep't..  Miami  U. 
Oxford,  Ohio 

Mr.  Drucker  mentions  that  state  and 
local  governments  are  at  the  end  of 
their  financial  rope,  and  he  exemplifies 
this  l)\  saying  that  the  State  of  Michigan 
i  'oppled  into  insolvency  last  year.  .  .  . 
[Actually]  Michigan  can  be  compared 
with  a  man  who  has  plenty  of  money  in 
his  pockets  but  cannot  buy  a  glass  of 
beer  because  he  cannot  decide  out  of 
which  pocket  to  take  the  money. 

Republicans  and  Democrats  could  not 
agree  on  whether  to  raise  the  necessan 
money  l>v  a  sales  or  an  income  tax.  The 
sources  of  money  were  there  but  the 
machinery  to  collect  it  could  not  be 
agreed  on.  It  was  a  political,  not  a 
financial  insolvencv  [which]  was  easily 
overcome  by  a  stop-gap  agreement  after 
both  parties  began  to  see  that  their 
obstinacy  was  irreparably  harming  the 
financial  reputation  of  Michigan. 

Walter  W,    Vdams 
Saginaw.   Mich. 

The  Far-out  Reader 

To  thf   Editors: 

"The  Far-out  Pianist"  [Harold  C. 
Schonberg,  June]  save  its  tones,  sounds, 
silences,  qualities,  nuances,  and  cre- 
scendos  to  absorb  and  distill  through  the 


medium  of  our  own  intellect  .  .  .  un- 
cluttered by  a  shared  reference  system. 
Can  we  keep  such  a  vibrant  expression 
confined  to  the  field  of  music  alone? 
Would  not  literature  benefit?  To  illus- 
trate I  submit  the  composition  printed 
below. 


breasf 


Cry         Early 

Boy  group  REMOVED 


OIRLS 

\ 

BOY    psychiatrist 

/(Adlerlan) 
college 
Job? 

BOY    GIKL 


group  REMOVED 


ham, cheese,  nay- 
onnalse,  Schlitz 
(encompassing  180") 


girl  p"t  ea  n 

Smolderfiig  DEFEAT 
Bells 

Orange  Blossoms 
Career 
Jobs? 
Diapers 
Psychiatrist  dismissed   (Adlerlan) 


Some  explanation  may  spur  the  reader 
on  to  uncontaminated  self-realization: 

"  =  seconds 
y  =  years 

(Thus  the  reader  could  take  ten  sec- 
onds or  ten  years  to  construct  a  passage.) 

=    weak  character 

=   strong  character 

Footsteps,  slam,  ham,  cheese  etc. 
(Reader  here  gets  hungry  and  fixes  a 
sandwich.) 

The  possibilities  of  the  Experiental 
School  of  Literature  (also  known  as  the 
l'n  pared  School)  loom  large.  For  the 
bus)  young  executive  it  can  be  pursued 
as  a  short  story  to  be  read  at  lunch  hour 
or  on  elevator  rides.  It  may  even  replace 
the  digest  publications.  For  the  ever- 
increasing  senior  citizens  it  can  be  ex- 
tended lor  many  happy  years,  thus  re- 
placing many  social-welfare  programs. 
...  In  view  of  present  practices  in  the 
field  of  education  it  may  even  be 
adapted  to  textbook  form. 

Kathrvn  Dreizen 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
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TKe  sev^a  aoe^s  book  society 


offers  you  the  exceptional  opportunity  to  build 


what  Andre  Malraux  described  as  "a  museum  without  walls"— to  enrich  your  home  with  the  finest  books  on  the  arts— and  at  substantial  savings. 
The  selections  of  The  Seven  Arts  Book  Society— like  those  pictured  above— are  all  books  of  permanent  value:  oversize,  richly  illustrated  volumes 
'ith  definitive  texts.  Moreover,  as  a  member  you  will  regularly  enjoy  savings  of  30%  and  more. 

Why  not  begin  your  trial  membership  today?    Discover  for  yourself  the  great  advantages  of  belonging  to  this  unique  organization.  You  may  begin 
your  membership  with  any  one*  of  the  magnificent  books  shown  here,  and  choose  any  other  to  be  sent  to  you  free,  as  an  introductory  gift. 
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EASY  CHAIR 


Not  Really  a  Sin 


EVERYBODY  knows  that  it  is  wicked 
for  the  public  to  run  anything  that  makes 
money.  That  is  Socialism— the  sin  which  we 
are  taught  from  the  bassinet  to  shun  beyond  all 
others.  I  know  men  who  hav?  broken  at  least 
seven  of  the  Ten  Commandments  with  no  per- 
ceptible shudder,  but  who  will  start  sweating 
and  crossing  themselves  at  the  very  mention  of 
Socialism.  For  that  is  the  transgression  their 
friends  could  never  forgive.  The  boys  at  the 
office  might  blink  at  adulter)  or  even  overlook 
a  little  theft,  if  performed  with  benefit  of  coun- 
sel—but any  hint  of  softness  toward  Socialism 
would  put  a  man  forever  outside  the  tribe. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  an  enterprise  is  clearly 
unprofitable,  then  it  is  perfectly  all  right  for  (lie 
public  to  run  it.  Our  folk  customs  have  always 
condoned  government  operation  of  those  things 
which  are  absolutely  essential,  but  which  can 
never  hope  to  make  a  clime— the  Army,  for  ex- 
ample, and  the  Post  Office  and  the  schools. 

According  to  these  moral  precepts,  it  would 
seem  to  be  high  time  for  the  public  to  take 
over  most  of  the  commuter  railroads.  They  are 
obviously  indispensable;  our  big  cities  couldn't 
keep  going  lor  a  day  without  them.  Just  as  ob- 
viously, they  are  unprofitable:  lor  years  now 
their  own  managers  have  been  whimpering  that 
the  commuters  are  bankrupting  every  rail  system 
whi<  !i  they  infest. 

The  outcome  has  been  apparent  for  a  long 
while.  Eventually  each  of  the  great  metropolitan 
areas— New  York.  Philadelphia,  boston.  Chicago, 
Los  Angeles,  and  a  lew  others— almost  certainlv 
will  have  to  iAc  responsibility  for  providing 
rail  service  lor  its  commuters. 

This  need  not  mean,  of  course,  taking  over 
whole  railroads.  Commuter  service  can  be  sep- 
arated laiih  easil)  from  the  railways'  other 
big  job— hauling  freight.  Thus  the  companies 
can  keep  their  roadbeds  and  their  profit. 'hie 
freight   business,   while   selling   or   leasing    their 


passenger  cars  (and  the  right  to  move  them  over 
the  rails)  to  some  public  authority.  (A  third 
function,  long-distance  passenger  service,  prob- 
ably will  wither  away,  as  travelers  complete 
their  shift  from  trains  to  highways  and  the  air. 
In  many  places  it  has  disappeared  already;  a 
Texan,  for  instance,  can  no  longer  travel  by  rail 
from  his  state's  capital  to  its  largest  city.) 

The  natural  kind  of  agency  to  handle  the 
commuter  business  is  a  specialized,  non-political 
body  such  as  New  York's  Port  Authority— for 
reasons  noted  by  Edward  T.  Chase  in  the  June 
issue  of  Harper's.  Such  an  authority  can  reach 
across  state  lines,  to  cover  the  entire  metropolitan 
area.  It  can  mesh  rail  service  with  bus  and  pri- 
vate auto  traffic,  to  create  a  unified  system  de- 
signed to  move  people  in  and  out  of  the  city's 
inner  core  as  efficiently  as  possible.  And  it  can 
use  its  profits  from  toll  roads  and  bridges  to 
offset  losses  from  the  commuter  rail  service. 
(That,  incidentally,  would  purge  it  of  the  dread 
taint  of  Socialism.  Because  the  New  York  Port 
Authority  is  raking  in  so  much  cash  at  its  toll 
booths,  its  soul  is  now  in  mortal  clanger;  but  it 
can  be  saved  il  the  PA  takes  over  the  money-los- 
ing commuter  assignment.) 

Unless  some  such  system  is  adopted  fairly 
soon,  all  of  our  biggest  cities  will  find  themselves 
choking  to  death  on  auto  traffic— and  breaking 
their  fiscal  backs  in  a  hopeless  effort  to  build 
enough  thruways  and  parking  spaces  to  unclog 
their  streets.  For  the  steady  deterioration  of  the 
commuter  lines  is  daily  forcing  more  people  to 
travel  by  car— and  every  study  yet  made  has 
proved  that  the  auto  is  the  most  costly  and 
disrupting  method  for  such  travel,  while  the 
railroad  is  the  cheapest  and  most  efficient. 

WHY  hasn't  a  lemech  so  sensible— and  so  ines- 
capable, in  the  long  run— been  taken  long  ago? 
Onh  now  are  we  beginning  to  experiment 
gingerly  in  this  direction— notably  in  Boston  and 
Philadelphia. 

But   every   other   major   nation   in   the   world 
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THE     EDITOR'S     EASY     CHAIR 


has  long  since  adopted  it.  usually  a  couple  of 
generations  before  we  even  got  around  to  think- 
ing about  it.  From  London  to  Tokyo,  metro- 
politan transport  is  managed  by  public  agent  ies 
.is  a  public  service.  Moreover,  in  all  of  the  big 
foreign  cities  that  I've  visited,  the  result  is  far 
more  satisfactory  than  anything  we  can  show 
here.  (The  exception  was  Moscow,  but  I  was 
there  just  at  the  end  of  the  war,  when  the  rail 
network  was  just  beginning  to  recover  from  al- 
most total  destruction.  Even  then,  the  subways 
put  ours  to  shame.) 

It's  a  puzzlement.  Here  we  ate,  a  people  who 
pride  ourselves  on  our  practicality,  our  knack 
for  big-scale  organization,  our  talent  for  Getting 
Things  Done.  Yet  we've  failed  to  tackle  the 
only  practical,  and  proven,  solution  to  one  of 
our  most  painfully  urgent  needs. 

Why? 

The  answer,  I  suspect,  may  be  purely  theolog 
ical.  We  cower  away  from  the  shadow  of  sin. 
even  though  the  substance  has  vanished. 

After  all,  the  railroads  once  made  money— 
great,  handsome  green  gobs  of  it.  Because  it  is 
hard  for  us  to  realize  that  those  days  ate-  gone 
forever,  we  still  think  of  the  railroads  as  divinely 
reserved  for  private  enterprise.  So  the  notion  of 
public  management  of  even  die  most  bankrupt 
fraction  of  these  once-sacred  relics  still  carries  a 
whiff  of  the  Socialist  heresy.  Although  in  this 
case  the  sin  of  Socialism  is  now  patently  impos- 
sible, yet  we  shrink  from  any  action— however 
practical  and  necessary— that  might  remind  us 
ol  it.  ]ust  as  an  octogenarian  Methodist  deacon, 
far  past  any  suspicion  of  concupiscence,  would 
still  hesitate  to  be  seen  in  night  clubs  with  a 
chorus  girl. 

IT  IS  hard  to  think  of  any  other  explanation. 
Some  people  might  argue  that  anything  the 
government  runs  is  bound  to  be  inefficient:  but 
lor  two  reasons,  this  argument  won't  hold  much 
water. 

True  enough,  some  government  operations  are 
notoriously  inefficient-  the  Post  Office  and  the 
Pentagon,  for  example.  Yet  others— the  National 
Park  Service,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  to  mention  only  a 
lew— run  with  a  smooth  competence  that  most 
private  firms  might  envy.  And  even  the  worst 
ol  our  government  services  don't  really  have  to 
be  as  bad  as  they  are.  England  and  France  both 
manage  to  run  postal  services  that  strike  a  visit- 
ing American  as  marvels  of  efficiency;  in  London 
mail  is  delivered  six  times  .1  day,  and  so  swiftly 
that  you  can  chop  a  note  in  the  box  in  the 
morning  and  get  a  reply  before  dinner  time.  If 
we  really  wanted  comparable  service— wanted  it 
badly  enough  to  take  the  post.d  system  entirely 
out  ol  politics,  and  to  give  it  the  money  it 
needs  -then-  isn't  much  doubt  we  could  get  it. 

The  second  hole  in  the  efficiency  argument  is 


that  our  commuter  railroads  couldn't  possibly 
be  any  less  efficient  than  they  are  now.  For  ex- 
ample, only  a  real  genius  at  mismanagement 
could  get  the  New  York  Central  and  the  New 
Haven— the  biggest  of  the  country's  commuter 
lines— into  a  worse  mess  than  the  one  they  have 
been  stewing  in  for  years. 

If  you  haven't  ridden  their  trains,  you  will 
find  it  hard  to  believe  that  Americans  could  run 
anything  so  badly.  Thev  are  chronicallv  late; 
breakdowns  and  fires  are  constant  occurrences. 
The  rolling  stock  <4cts  so  little  maintenance  that 
it  sometimes  falls  apart  even  when  standing 
still.  A  few  weeks  ago  I  boarded  a  train  at 
Grand  Central  just  as  a  door  dropped  off  one 
of  its  cars;  the  conductor  took  twenty  minutes 
to  find  a  laborer  to  tote  away  the  rusted  slab 
of  metal. 

Thev  are  filth\.*  When  the  New  Haven  an- 
nounced last  June  that  it  was  laying  off  the  men 
who  cleaned  the  cars,  the  news  astonished  its  nis- 
tomers;  thev  had  seen  no  evidence  that  such 
i  tews  ever  existed. 

Sleet,  snow,  rain,  or  a  heavy  clew  can  paralyze 
both  lines  for  hours,  and  during  the  winter  pas- 
sengers think  nothing  of  sitting  in  a  dead  train 
indefinitely,  without  heat  or  light,  while  the 
crew  tries  to  figure  out  what  went  wrong  this 
tinu.  (When  this  last  happened  to  me.  I  finally 
got  oil  the  train  in  the  wilds  of  lower  West- 
chester, clambered  up  an  embankment  through 
eighteen  inches  ol  snow,  and  walked  a  mile  and 
a  half  to  find  a  taxi  which  finally  got  me  home, 
three  hours  late,  for  a  $5  fare.  The  railroad,  of 
course,  refused  a  refund  on  my  ticket.)  Appar- 
ently only  the  grace  of  God  has— up  till  now- 
forestalled  a  major  accident  like  those  which 
took  scores  of  lives  a  lew  years  ago  on  the  Long 
Island  railway. 

THIS  state  of  affairs  is  hardly  surprising,  since 
the  top  management  of  these  roads— like  that  of 
many  other  railways— has  been  dominated  for 
years  by  financial  manipulators  rather  than  ex- 
perienced railroad  men.  The  present  president 
of  the  New  York  Central  is  a  trained  operating 
man.  and  under  his  hand  the  deterioration  of 
the  service  has  at  least  slowed  up  a  little:  but 
previously  the  line  had  been  a  plaything  of 
the  late  Robert  R.  Young,  who  was  strictly  a 
fast-buck  financier.  George  Alpert,  president  of 
the  New  Haven,  is  a  lawyer.  His  predecessor  was 
Patrick      B.      McGinnis,      whose      open-handed 

•When  this  word  was  used  recently  by  a  Con 
necticut  Congressman  to  describe  the  New  Haven 
the  road's  general  passengei  traffic  manager,  Mr. 
Charles  \.  Goodwin,  got  quite  indignant.  He  ad- 
mitted that  he  had  seen  cars  that  were  "not  clean,  but 
never  filthy."  The  distinction  is  a  delicate  one.  but 
most  commuters  would,  1  think,  hold  that  the  Con 
gressman's  semantics  are  more  precise  than  Mr. 
Goodwin's. 
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Pubi  isher's  Price  $7.50 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE  IN 
THE  EARLY  1 8th  CENTURY. 
By  Bonamy  Dobree.  Swift, 
Defoe,  Pope,  Addison  and 
Steele  and  others. 
Publisher's  Price  $10.00 

E.  E.  CUMMINGS'  POEMS. 

598  poems  written  between 
1923  and  1954. 

Publisher's  Price  $6.75 

EDMUND  WILSON: 
MEMOIRS  OF  HECATE 
COUNTY.    Banned    for    12 
years — at  last  available. 
Publisher's  Price  $6.00 

EXISTENCE. 

Ed.  by  Rollo  May,  Erncat 
\n:-,  I.  Henri  Ellenberger. 
Existential  psychoanalysis 
— its  origins  and  methods. 
Publisher's  Price  $7.50 

WITCHCRAFT  IN  OLD 
AND   NEW   ENGLAND,  by 
Ceorgf    Lyman    Kittredgc. 

Publisher's  Price  $8.00 


SIR   JAMES  G.   FRAZER'S 
NEW   GOLDEN   BOUGH. 

One-volume  abridgment, 

ed.  by  Thcodor   II.   Caster. 

l'i  in  ishi  k's  Price  $8.50 

GERTRUDE    STEIN    READS 

HER  WORKS.  Twelve-inch 

LPrecord.  I  isi  Prii  i  $5.95 

SIGMUND  FREUD:  INTER- 
PRETATION   OF    DREAMS. 

First  complete  English 
translation. 

Publisher's  Price  $7.50 

PREFACES  TO  SHAKE- 
SPEARE,  by    iimlrv   Gran. 
ville-Barker.   Two    volumes 

by  the  great  director. 

Pubi  isher's  Price  $12.00 
(Each  volume  $1.00;  avail- 
able only  as  a  set.) 

POETRY  OF  GERARD 
MANLEY   HOPKINS.   Read 
by    Cyril    Cusack.    twelve- 
inch  LP  record. 

List  Price  $5.95 

FINNEGANS  WAKE. 

By  James  Joyce. 

Publisher's  Price  $7.50 

FRANCESCO  DE  SANCTIS: 
HISTORY  OF  ITALIAN 
LITERATURE.  Introduction 
by    Benedetto    Croce.    Two 

volumes. 

Publisher's  Price  $12.50 
(Counts  as  one  Selection; 
$1.00  for  the  set.) 

SAMUEL  BECKETT:  THREE 

NOVELS.   Molloy,    Malone 

Dies  and  The  Unnamable. 

Publisher's  Price  $6.50 

KIERKEGAARD:  CON- 
CLUDING UNSCIENTIFIC 
POSTSCRIPT.  The  first  Eng- 
glish  translation. 

Publisher's  Price  $8.50 

JOSEPH  WOOD  KRUTCH: 
THE  GARDENER'S  WORLD. 

Sumptuous  anthology  of 
103  authors  from  Theocritus 
to  Colette — edited  by  the 
noted  essayist 

Publisher's  Price  $8.95 


TpoR  more  than  a  decade,  The  Readers'  Subscription  has  set  be- 
"  fore  readers  of  discriminating  tastes  the  works  of  the  world's 
great  writers.  Shown  above  are  34  typical  Selections — books  and 
recordings  that  represent  some  of  the  rarest  treasures  of  our  literary 
heritage.  Lawrence  Durrell's  contemporary  masterpiece,  A kxandria 
Quartet;  Richard  Ellmann's  towering  biography,  James  Joyce;  the 
Nobel  Prize-winning  poetry  and  prose  of  T.  S.  Eliot;  the  writings 
of  Yeats,  Proust,  Darwin,  Freud,  Schopenhauer,  Frazer,  Robert 
Frost,  Edmund  Wilson  —  by  joining  now  you  may  choose  any 
three  of  these  at  only  $1  each.  As  a  member,  you  also  receive  a 
free  subscription  to  the  distinguished  magazine,  The  Griffin,  each 
month  featuring  articles  by  such  critics  as  Alfred  Kazin,  Mark  Van 

Up  to  $40.40  worth  of  books  for  only  $3 

The  Readers'  Subscription                                  Dept.  R-76 
59  FOURTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  3,  N.  Y. 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  member,  open  my  free  subscription  to  The 
Griffin,  and  send  me  at  once  the  three  Selections  indicated  below, 
for  which  you  will  bill  me  only  $3.00  (plus  postage).  I  agree  to  pur- 
chase four  more  Selections  at  reduced  Member's  Prices  during  the 
coming  year  from  the  more  than  75  available.  I  will  receive  a  free 
bonus  book  of  my  own  choosing  after  every  fourth  Selection. 
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Coming   in    the   October  Harpers 
A  Special  Supplement  on 

THE  CRISIS  IN 
AMERICAN  MEDICINE 


a  our  future  health — and  perhaps  your  life — will  depend  on 
the  answers  to  a  few  questions  that  are  seldom  mentioned  in 
public.  (Doctors  talk  about  them  all  the  time — among  them- 
selves, but  rarely  to  their  patients.) 

Why  is  the  country  up  against  a  critical  shortage  of 
doctors — with  no  plans  to  fill  the  gap? 

Why — in  spite  of  dramatic  strides  in  medical  science — 
are  millions  of  Americans  bitterly  dissatisfied  with  the 
medical  care  they  are  getting? 

Why  is  the  old-fashioned  family  doctor  almost  extinct? 

How  the  private  politics  of  the  medical  profession  affect 
every  patient  (though  he  probably  never  knows  it)  .  .  . 

Why  money  alone  can't  break  the  real  bottlenecks  in 
medical  research  .  .  . 

Why  our  hospitals  are  bankrupt  (and  years  behind  the 
times)  in  spite  of  soaring  charges  .  .  . 

Why  some  of  the  best  minds  in  medicine  think  that 
sweeping  changes  in  their  profession  are  long  overdue  .  .  . 

In  a  48-page  special  supplement — added  to  Harper's  regular 
contents — these  (ptestions  will  be  explored  with  uncommon 
candor  by  physicians  and  authoritative  laymen  .  .  . 


Beyond  Traditional  Medicine 

The  Decline  of  the  Healing  Art 

The  Patient's  Right  to  Die 

Do  You  Really  Want  a  Family  Doctor? 

The  Politics  of  Medicine 

Tomorrow's  Hospitals 

The  Bottleneck  in  Medical  Research 
A  Doctor  Prescribes  for  His  Profession 


Rene  J.  Dubos 

Selig  Greenberg 

Joseph  Fletcher 

David  D.   Rutstein,  M.D. 

Edward  T.  Chase 

Martin   Cherkasky,  M.D. 
and  Maya  Pines 

John  M.  Russell 

Lindsay  E.   Beaton,  M.D. 


THE     EASY     CHAIR 

squandering  of  the  company's  monc\ 
was  sharpl)  criticized  last  June  by 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  ex- 
perts. They  pointed  out,  among 
other  things,  that  he  had  spent 
5120,000  to  fix  up  "a  pretentious  and 
elaborate"  office  for  himself— com- 
plete with  a  $3,675  teakwood  cabinet 
and  a  S25  calfskin-covered  waste- 
basket— and  had  rented  a  personal 
apartment  for  §24,000  a  year  of  the 
company's  money.  All  this  at  a  time 
when  the  New  Haven  couldn't  find 
the  cash  to  repair  its  broken-down 
locomotives,  and  kept  pleading  pov- 
erty to  justify  one  fare  increase  after 
another.* 

J ust  to  complete  the  record,  Gov- 
ernor Abe  Ribicoff  of  Connecticut— 
a  notably  mild-mannered  and  re- 
strained man— has  accused  the  New 
Haven,  on  the  basis  of  a  carefully- 
documented  report  by  his  Public 
Utilities  Commission,  of  mismanage- 
ment, wasting  "great  sums  of  its  cap- 
ital," discourtesy  to  its  customers, 
and  "shabby  bookkeeping." 

These  examples  may  not  be  typ- 
ical. A  few  other  commuter  rail- 
roads (for  instance,  those  serving 
Chicago)  seem  to  be  making  a  real 
effort  to  pull  up  their  socks.  But  the 
evidence  of  sorry  management  is 
plentiful  enough.  Many  of  the  lines 
clearly  couldn't  be  any  worse  off 
under  public  operation— and  if  the 
new  management  could  approach 
the  efficiency  the  Navy  has  achieved 
in  running  its  ships,  or  the  Forest 
Service  in  the  handling  of  our  timber 
resources,  the  improvement  would 
be  downright  breath-taking. 

THE  only  other  argument  I  can 
think  of  against  public  operation  of 
the  more  derelict  commuter  lines  is 
that  it  might  cost  the  taxpayers  a 
lot  of  money.  At  first  glance,  this 
seems  plausible.  Such  roads  do  need 
a  heavy  injection  of  fresh  capital,  to 
replace  their  worn-out  equipment 
and  to  catch  up  on  long  overdue 
maintenance  work.  In  the  begin- 
ning,   at   least,    this    would    have    to 


'  rhe  most  baffling  of  the  New  Ha- 
ven's  extravagances  was  the  $88,907  it 
spent  for  designing  color  schemes  to  be 
used  in  painting  rolling  stock  and  pas- 
senger  stations,  plus  another  $18,000  a 
year  tor  a  "director  of  color  design." 
Most  of  its  properties  haven't  seen  a 
drop  of  paint  in  years. 


ONE    IN   A   SERIES    OF    SEASHELL-INSPIRED    ART   TREASURES    PRESENTED    BY    SHELL    OIL    COMPANY 


Nature  gives  man  symbols  for  his  art 


Arms  from  a  13th  century  manuscript. 


Foljambe  family  arms. 


Liqhtfoot  family  arms. 


Shank  family  arms. 


w  w 


nne  of  the  herald  painter's  most  useful  symbols  was  the  scallop  shell.  A  superb  example  is  this  blue 
armorial  shield  with  a  strikingly  stylized  lion  rampant  on  a  held  of  seashells.  This  shield  dates  from 
tin'  late  thirteenth  century  and  is  of  a  pattern  assoeiated  with  a  family  of  Mender  ol  Cornwall  in 
England.  The  heraldic  painter  — like  most  artists  even  down  to  our  own  day  — looked  to  nature 
for  the  symbols  he  needed  lor  communication  and  inspiration. 
Scientists,  too,  turn  to  nature  lor  inspiration,  lor  it  is  their  task  to  equate  the  offerings  of  nature  with  the 
things  man  can  use.  At  Shell,  hundreds  of  scientists  — inspired  by  one  of  nature's  most  versatile  natural 
resources,  petroleum  — create,  develop  and  perfect  ideas  that  result  in  substances  useful  to  man.  This 
imaginative  research  yields  petroleum  and  chemical  products  that  perform  better,  last  longer  and  cost 
less.  Millions  know  these  products  by  the  sign  of  the  familiar  shell. 


Heraldic  standard  of  Lord  Dacre  of  Gillesland,  e.  1525. 


SHELL 


The  Shell  Companies 

Shell  Oil  Company 

Shell  Chemical  Company 

Shell  Pipe   Line  Corporation 
Shell  t  Company 

Shell  Oil  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd. 


Come,  come,  Sir!  Tlo  more  tales 

of  strange  new  lands !  Did  you,  or  did  you  not, 

bring  back  riches  from  S<PIC£  ISEATIDS? 


Well,  it  looked  ^ood  on  paper:  a  new  and  shorter 
route  to  SPICE  ISLANDS  by  sailing  due  West.  But  a 
couple  of  continents  got  in  the  way — and  Columbus 
never  saw  those  bewitching  isles.  ^  ^  And  °h-  what 
a  land  of  enchantment  he  missed  — a  tropical  paradise 


redolent  with  the  seductive  scents  of  spicery.  Spices  to 
make  cooking  an  art  and  eating  a  joy!  ^  ^  Today 
these  incomparable  condiments  are  no  further  away 
than  your  grocer's.  Discover  SPICE  ISLANDS  for 
yourself— and  your  world  will  never  be  flat  again. 


is*  ss?  «r  (I  sap  war  m  1M 
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SPICES    •    HERBS    •    VINEGARS    •    TEAS 


1<> 


LVecognize  sorriethinq  Familiar 
the  picture  across  the  way  ?  Rigl 
knows  :  hose  famous  SPI< 
[Si  V.NDS  jars.  Why,  just  the  other 
day  f"ony  Randall  was  telling  us  about 
j      barbecue  seasonings: 

BOASTS  A 

MAGNIFICENT 

COLLECTION  OF 

BARBECUE 
SEASONINGS 


1  he  pleasures  of  out-of-doors 
cooking  and  eating  are  immeasurabh 

enhanced  by  considerate  use  of  SPK  I . 
ISLANDS  seasonings. 

Old  Hickory  Smoked  Salt,  lor 
example,  is  delightfully  appetizing  on 
steaks,  hamburgers  and  other  meats, 
as  well  as  in  sandwich  spreads,  sauces 
and  eegs. 

And  Gallic  Red  Wine  Vinegar 
is  produced  from  fine  California  wines 
and  aged  in  wood  for  full  flavor 
and  incomparable  bouquet,  as  are  ill 
SPICE  ISLANDS  vinegars. 

Among  the  other  superior  SPICE 
ISLANDS  products  are  Onion  Salt, 
Mustard  Powder,  Instant  Toasted 
Onions,  Garlic  Salt,  Cracked  Pepper 
and  Mei  Yen  Seasoning  Powder. 

You'll  use  them  often,  once  you  try 
them.  Do  so  soon. 

Write  today  for  a  free  booklet  of 
SPICE  ISLANDS  recipe  suggestions 

SPICE    ISLANDS    COMPANY 

Dept.  L    ■    South  San  Francisco,  California,  U.  S.  A, 


Til  I       1   DITOR  'S      I    \n\      <    II   \  I  R 


<<>iiK  out  ol  the  taxpayers'  pocket- 
book. 

But  that's  where  n  is  <  oming  from 
anyhow.   Railroad  officials  nov  seem 

to  spend  most  ol  theii  energies  beg 
ging  lot  public  handouts,  in  the 
lotm  ol  both  subsidies  and  tax  abate- 
ments. Mic.uU  the)  have  not  .1 
good  deal,  and  undoubted!)  the) 
will  gel  plent)  more  simpl)  because 
neithei  state  noi  federal  govern 
Hunts  can  afford  to  let  the  trains 
stop  1  unning. 

Wouldn't  it  be  a  lot  cheaper,  in 
the  long  run,  for  a  comp  tint  public 
agenc)  to  m. ike  this  investment  di- 
rectly, instead  of  dribbling  out  end- 
less subsidies  to  the  present  inept 
managements? 

Remember,  too,  that  a  public 
transport  authorit)  could  make 
truly  impressive  savings  in  other  di- 
rections. Once  it  got  the  railroads 
back  into  shape— so  they  could  oiler 
fast,  clean,  reliable  service  for  rea- 
sonable lues— it  could  expect  to  win 
back  .1  lot  of  the  customers  who  have 
forsaken  the  trains  for  automobiles. 
Then  it  could  begin  to  make  auto 
11. din  pa)  .1  bigger  share  of  its  cost. 
by  raisin"  highway  and  bridge  tolls 
and  downtown  pinking  fees.  This 
step  might  well  divert  enough  addi- 
tional traffic  to  the  rails  to  put  them 
back  on  their  fiscal  feet. 

\t  the  same  time  it  would  cut 
down  on  the  enormous  subsidies  we 
are  now  paying  to  the  auto,  in  the 
form  of  thruways,  tunnels,  bridges, 
parkways,  and  similar  facilities.  And 
as  urban  traffic  begins  to  thin  out, 
we  would  get  some  relief  from  the 
obvious  (though  hard  to  calculate) 
expenses  which  result  from  traffic 
congestion.  Ever)  businessman  who 
has  to  spend  thirty  minutes  and  a 
dollar  taxi  fare  whenever  he  wants 
to  move  a  do/en  blocks  in  midtown 
New  York  can  make  a  fair  estimate 
for  himself. 

WHEN  all  these  potential  savings 
are  added  up.  they  might  indicate, 
not  a  bigger  Linden  for  the  taxpayei . 
but  r  sin  Her  one.  Nobod)  1  eall) 
knows,  because  such  a  thorough- 
going fiscal  analysis  has  never  been 
made.  This  might  be  a  useful  chore 
for  the  new  President  to  assign  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. 

Meanwhile,  the  rest  of  us  might 
examine      our      own      consciences. 


Could  be  thai  we  would  discovei 
thai  public  ownership  is  not  reall) 
.1   sin.   automaticall)    and   under  all 

c  in  innsi.iiii  es.  In  .1  (  asc  like  this  it 
doesn'l  look  like  Socialism  at  all.  It 
looks  like  the  plainest  kind  ol  com 
mon  sense. 


Laurels  to  Dr.  Jaffe 

B\CK  in  September  1957, 
Harper's  published  an  article 
on  "The  Scandal  in  TV  Licensing" 
by  Dr.  Louis  L.  faffe,  Em  ne  Pi  ofes 
soi  ol  Administrative  Law  at  the 
I  In  vard  Law  S<  hool.  I  le  doc  u- 
mented  for  the  Brsl  time  the  curious 
way  in  which  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations ( lommission  was  handing  out 
television  franchises  worth  millions 
of  dollars.  It  apparently  was  fol- 
lowing no  clear  and  intelligible  set 
ol  standards,  Dr.  faffe  argued,  in 
choosing  between  rival  applicants— 
and  he  set  loith  reasons  for  suspect- 
ing "political  favoritism,"  "bureau- 
cratic caprice,"  and  worse. 

The  article  attracted  considerable 
attention  in  Washington,  and  later 
was  1  ited  as  one  of  the  factors  which 
led  to  the  Congressional  investiga- 
tion of  the  television  industry.  Sub- 
sequently two  of  the  Commissioners 
resigned,  and  one-  of  them  is  under 
a  federal  indictment. 

The  reconstituted  Commission  has 
now  set  aside  its  grant  of  Chan- 
nel 5  in  Boston— one  of  the  cases 
mentioned  in  Dr.  faffe's  article— and 
has  called  for  heatings  on  the  issu- 
ance ol  a  new  license.  (The  licensee, 
the  Boston  Herald-Traveler  newspa- 
pers, was  accused  of  nothing  worse 
than  "an  attempted  pattern  of  in- 
fluence" on  a  former  FCC  chairman: 
it  will  be  permitted  to  reappl)  lot 
the  license  and  to  continue  broad- 
casting pending  a  decision.)  Anothci 
license-holder  was  deprived  of  its 
right  to  broadcast  over  Channel  10 
in  Miami,  and  two  other  applicants 
there  were  disqualified. 

This  is  the  most  vigorous  action 
yet  taken  1>\  the  FCC  to  clean  up  the 
television  industry  and  to  refurbish 
its  own  reputation.  It  deserves  com- 
mendation. And  Dr.  Jaffe  might 
well  feel  some-  modest  satisfaction 
for  his  part  in  starting  the  wh 
thing. 


AFTER  HOURS 


THE     OVERT     PERSUADERS 


THERE  was  n  time,  and  not 
very  long  ago  either,  when  an 
editor  arriving  at  his  desk  in  the 
morning  could  be  fairl)  certain  of 
what  he  would  find:  a  pile  of  manu- 
scripts, the  mail  (of  which  the  most 
interesting-looking  envelope  turns 
out  to  be  addressed  to  somebod)  on 
the  sixth  floor),  yesterday's  hall- 
smoked  pack  of  cigarettes,  and  a 
number  of  pencils,  mostly  unsharp- 
ened. 

This  era  of  journalistic  simplicity 
is  now  drawing  to  a  close— particu- 
lar!) for  those  editors  who  work  on 
the  stalls  ol  the  magazines  known  as 
"slicks,"  and  still  more  particularly, 
for  those  editors  whose  departments 
are  concerned  with  fashion,  travel, 
or  food. 

Besides  the  familiar  pencils  etc., 
mentioned  above,  these  unfortunates 
are  increasingh  being  faced  with 
this  sort  of  thing,  lour  do/en  pack- 
ages of  dehydrated  mashed  potatoes; 
a  box  that  looks  as  though  it  held 
a  pair  of  pajamas  or  a  petticoat,  but 
tut ns  out  to  contain  a  cotton  con- 
vict suit  with  a  scarlet  heart  sewed 
to  the  upper  left  pockei  "Prisoner 
ol  Love");  47  cans  of  groceries  to 
mark  the  editor's  47th  birthday 
i  unningl)  ascertained  from  Who's 
Who);  a  series  of  postcards,  each 
with  a  single  word  on  it,  the  set  re- 
quiring to  be  assembled  into  a  mean- 
ingful commercial  sentence:  an 
invitation  to  a  hog-calling  part)    in 


upstate  New  York,  or  a  luau  in  Ha- 
waii. 

What  aie  these  items  which  de- 
stro)  an  editor's  peace,  and  ellec- 
tivel)  prevent  his  getting  his  lawful 
work  doner  They  are  a  new  and 
desperate  development  of  that  mys- 
terious  business  called  Public  Rela- 
tions. Now.  it  must  be  explained 
that  ihis  is  epiite  different  from  Ad- 
vertising—which buys  its  space  and 
speaks  its  piece.  Public  Relations 
buys  nothing  and  seldom  states  its 
true  business,  which  is.  among  other 
things,  to  beguile  editorial  attention 
and  so  gel  something  for  nothing. 
Its  weapon  is  the  gimmick. 

This  was  not  always  so.  A  bare 
ten  \e.iis  ago.  most  Public  Relations 
consisted  of  simple  typed  communi- 
cations, always  marked  hopefully, 
and  lather*  touchingly,  'Tor  Imme- 
diate Release."  If  ignored,  these 
were  sometimes  followed  b\  a  phone 
call.  II  they  involved  a  party,  this 
was  customarily  a  decorous  affair, 
staged  around  the  displa)  of  a  prod- 
uct and  involving  the  eating  ol  some 
kind  of  lood— at  its  rock-bottom 
worst,  breakfast.  One  left  with  a 
sheal  of  printed  information  which 
was  later  misplaced,  and  that  was 
that.  No  more.  Evidentl)  realizing 
that  editors,  too.  were  approaching 
lh. ii  state  of  satiet)  which  bedevils 
our  civilization,  Public  Relations 
men  began  to  think  ol  more  elab- 
orate   games:     and     presumably     to 


acquire  much  larger  budgets.  At  all 
events,  the  business  of  the  gimmick 
designed  to  catch  the  editorial  eve 
i>  now  big  business,  and  certain 
definite  trends  have  begun  to  emerge. 
These  can  be  tentatively  classified 
(for  the  process  is  b\  no  means  com- 
plete) as  follows: 

The  Ob  jet  Trouve,  or  What-in- 
s-Name-Is-This  Gimmick.  This, 
which  has  troubling  origins  in  Sur- 
realism, comes  elaborately  wrapped, 
sometimes  by  mail  but  often  by  spe- 
cial messenger.  The  messenger  is 
not  necessarih  a  matter  of  swank; 
there  is  frequently— as  in  the  case  of 
the  large  branch  snifters,  containing 
water  and  two  live  goldfish,  lately 
received  b\  some  two  dozen  editor-,— 
no  other  imaginable  wa\  in  which' 
the  object  could  be  delivered.  Mes- 
sengers, however,  need  not  be  part 
ol  the  act.  Baseballs  ("That's  the 
wa\  the  ball  bounces,  and  we 
at  .  .  .").  Chinese  fortune  cookies 
("Your  figure  is  your  fortune.  Flim- 
sies aim  to  .  .  ."),  and  mink-wrapped 
muddlers  ("For  the  editor  who  has 
everything")  have  all  been  sent  to 
editorial   desks  by  regular  post. 

Fortunately,  editors  are  seldom 
earl)  risers,  usuall)  reaching  their 
offices  alter  the  mail  has  arrived 
and  been  opened  b\  a  secretary. 
Thev  are  therefore  spared  the  initial 
shock  of  unwrapping  the  objet 
trouve     themselves.      Even     so.     the 


Mister,  meet 
your  Avife! 


^  HE  works  ."iS  hours  a  w  eek.  \V;iIks  9  mill's  a 
^7  day.  Serves  over  1000  individual  meals  a 
aar— more  uutritious  meals  than  your  mother 
■joked.  She  spends  more  of  your  monej  than 
on  do— and  wisely.  The  multitude  of  tasks 
he  performs  daily — the  uncountable  problems 
Be  solves  each  \\ I't-k     arc  living  expressions 
I  her  lo\  e  for  you. 

is  a  typical  American  woman,  your  wife  devotes 
ioiv  thought,  time  and  energj  to  achieve  a 
oticr  life  for  her  family,  at  home  and  in  your 
ommunity,  than  anj  oilier  woman  in  the  world 

he  products  and  services  she  buys  for  yon  must 
ieet  her  standards  as  the  world's  wisest   and 
lost    prudent    shopper.  America's  successful 
ompanies  learned   long  ago  that    your  wile,  ill 
er  role  of  American  homemaker,  quickly 
ejects  inferiority... always  looks  for  something 
etter.  And  when  she  discovers  that  something 
otter  for  her  family ...  nothing  will  stop  her 
;om  getting  it  for  you. 

'he  success  of  S^-II  Green  Stamps  is  a  typical 
sample  of  this  desire  for  better  living.  Today 
I. sou. (too  women,  shopping  for  half  the  families 
i  the  United  States,  save  S&H  Green  Stamps, 
'erhaps  your  wife  is  one  of  them.  If  so,  you've 
rohahly  noticed  how  much  she  loves  the 
fetle  "luxuries"  they  add  to  your  home. 

ler  respect  for  S(?1I  Green  Stamps  is  a  very 
atural  thing.  For  in  their  small,  but  happy  way, 
ley  reward  her  thrifty  nature  and  help  her  do 
er  most  important  job  —  making  a  better 
ome  for  her  family. 


in  America n  Way  of  Thrift 

for  24,800,000  Families... 


SdH 


GREEN  STAMPS 


DISTRIBUTED  SINCE  1806  BY  THE  S PERRY  AND  HUTCHINSON  COMPANY 


010   MARY   MORRIS   STLINER 
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traveler  knows 
what  this  is... 


wise  travelers 
know  what 
this  is... 
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Established  1931 


Experienced  globetrotters  know  that  the  ASTA  seal  of  integrity  is 
displayed  by  top  travel  agents  everywhere.  Whether  you're  planning  a 
cruise,  a  tour  or  a  resort  holiday— here  or  abroad— your  ASTA  agent 
can  help  you  get  maximum  pleasure  from  each  precious  vacation 
day  and  dollar.  See  him,  too,  for  sea  and  air  tickets  at  official  rates. 
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745  Fifth  Ave.  at  58th  St.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

Dept.  HP-1 


Name. 


Address. 


I    City. 


.State. - 
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thoughtful  editor  who  finds  one 
waiting  for  him  may  well  spend  the 
rest  of  the  day  in  a  dream. 

The  "Personalized"  Gimmick. 
rhis  differs  from  the  objet  trouve 
gimmick  in  that,  however  remotely, 
some  use  for  it  is  ultimately  en- 
visaged.  The  intention  behind  its 
arrival  on  an  editor's  desk  is  also 
somewhat  different:  however  esoteric 
it  may  seem,  this  object  is  for  sale— 
somewhere— and  its  maker,  aware  of 
the  American's  irresistible  attraction 
to  anything  printed  with  his  name, 
is  trying  to  mitigate  its  basic  idiocy 
b\  marking  it  with  the  editorial 
initials,  or,  with  torturing  frequency, 
first  name.  In  this  category  fall  such 
items  as  a  set  of  garters  with  a  plastic 
pistol  attached:  a  Do-It- Yourself 
Hypnotism  Kit:  handkerchiefs  to 
hold  mad  money;  and  little  foun- 
tains for  the  dispensing  of  martinis. 
The  prevalence  of  dispensers  in  this 
category  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  rather 
notable.  Editors  have  had  submitted 
for  their  consideration  personalized 
pens  and  water  guns,  both  made  to 
squirt  perfume,  and— a  stunning  de- 
parture—a dispenser  of  skunk  es- 
sence.  (Joke.) 

The  Something-to-Take-Home-to- 
M other  Gimmick.  This  is  handed 
out  at  press  parties,  on  the  (correct) 
assumption  that  no  editor  in  his 
right  mind  is  going  to  fight  his  way 
to  the  crowded  Blue  Room  of  a 
hotel,  stand  around  with  a  warm 
think  in  his  hand  listening  to  a 
speech,  and  come  home  with  nothing 
tn  show-  for  it.  On  occasions  all  too 
infrequent,  this  lagniappe  is  actually 
something  quite  valuable  and  desira- 
ble—a handsome  brass  ruler,  cast1 
iron  cooking  utensils,  or  a  crystal 
ashtray.  One  editor  we  know  car- 
ried off  a  sterling-silver  table  service 
lor  eight,  by  the  improbable  means 
of  having  accurately  guessed  the 
hour  of  sunset  on  the  day  the  press 
party  was  held. 

Such  windfalls  are,  however,  rela- 
tively  rare.  Far  less  amusing  was  the 
dilemma  of  another  editor  who  re- 
tenth  found  herself,  after  a  press 
party,  in  possession  of  a  budgerigar. 
The  bird,  unnervingly  and  not  very 
efficiently  trained  to  utter  a  phrase 
in  behalf  of  a  certain  dictating  ma- 
chine, was  offered  seriatim  to  a  cab 
driver,  a  neighbor,  and  the  janitor. 


WHAT  PRICE 
PROSPERITY  ? 


The  greatest  prosperity  this  country  has  ever 
known  depends  on  our  knowing— and  acting 
upon— these  facts: 

•  Foreign  competition  has  already  invaded 
American  industry  to  the  danger  point.  As 
a  result  of  this  alarming  loss  of  sales  to 
foreign  manufacturing,  hundreds  of  Ameri- 
can companies  are  moving  their  manufac- 
turing abroad  -in  order  to  survive! 

•  The  largest  cost  in  American  production 
today  is  labor.  American  wage  levels  have 
ballooned  production  costs  sky-high  in  com- 
parison with  foreign  costs.  Wage  increases 
that  force  selling  prices  above  competing 
materials,  also  can  create  unemployment 
within  an  industry  by  inroads  of  these  com- 
peting materials.  This  is  what  happened  in 
the  coal  industry  where  ever-rising  prices 
invited  competition  from  other  fuels. 

•  Cutting  production  costs  must  come  through 
the  ingenuity  of  American  management. 
Productivity  must  be  increased.  Products 
must  be  constantly  improved.  Inflation  must 
be  controlled.  Waste  of  manpower  must  be 
eliminated.  All  are  basic  ways  production 
costs  can  be  cut.  to  help  bring  American 
industry  into  a  competitive  price  area  with 
foreign  imports. 

The  most  vital  need  facing  Americans  today 
is  to  learn  the  economic  truths  about  ourselves. 
We  must  know  exactly  what  we  will  have  to 
pay  for  sound  prosperity.  And  we  must  act 
upon  these  facts. 

If  we  don't,  we  will  be  committing  slow 
economic  suicide. 


REPUBLIC 
STE  E  L 

CLEVELAND  1,  OHIO 


Republic  Ste 


modern  st 


One  way  to  increase  purchasing  power  is  by 
producing  better  quality  goods  with  fewer 
man-hours  per  product.  Republic  Steel  has 
some  of  the  most  modern,  highly  productive 
machinery  for  turning  wire  into  bolts,  nuts. 
and  rivets  — 15  million  pieces  a  day. 

Republic  is  also  one  of  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  barbed  wire  and  woven  wire 
fence  for  farm  use.  Additionally,  miles  and 
miles  of  wire  are  sold  to  specialty  manufac- 
turers who  convert  it  into  a  variety  of  articles, 
such  as  screws,  springs  for  mattresses  and 
automobile  seats,  supermarket  push  carts, 
and  display  racks. 
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New  Honeywell  Portable 
Electronic  Air  Cleaner 


For  effective  removal  of  pollen, 
soot,  dirt,  smoke  and  odors. 

Honeywell  scientists  have  perfected 
a  portable  electrostatic  precipitator 
that  will  clean  the  air  in  an  average 
12  x  1  i  foot  closed  bedroom,  office 
or  meeting  room  in  15  minutes. 
Designed  to  provide  fresh,  clean, 
odor  free  air  for  more  healthful 
living,  the  portable  unit  will 
remove  an  average  of  90%*  of  all  air- 
borne dirt  including  pollen,  bac- 
teria, soot,  smoke  and  other  irri- 
tants as  small  as  1/2,500,000  of  an 
inch.  It  also  includes  an  activated 
charcoal  filter  which  removes  vir- 
tually ail  gases  and  odors. 

Resembling  a  piece  of  light- 
weight luggage,  the  portable  can  be 
moved  easily  from  room  to  room 
and  can  be  plugged  in  to  any  stand- 
ard outlet.  A  product  of  Honeywell 
Research,  the  Portable  sets  a  new 

*Slightly  less  with  charcoal  filter. 

v . 
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standard  of  performance  and  qual- 
ity. It  is  fully  guaranteed  by 
Honeywell,  world  leader  in  envi- 
ronmental control.  It  prescribed 
by  your  doctor  and  purchased  pri- 
marily for  the  prevention  or  mitiga- 
tion of  a  particular  illness,  the 
purchase  price  is  deductible  for  in- 
come tax  purposes. 

See  this  new  Honeywell  portable 
electronic  air  cleaner  at  selected 
department  stores,  physician  and 
office  supply  dealers  everywhere. 
For  a  free  illustrated  booklet  on 
electronic  air  cleaning,  write 
Honeywell,  Dept.  HA-9-129,  Min- 
neapolis 8,  Minnesota. 


Price:  $229.95 
Includes  Activated 
Charcoal  Filler— 


Honeywell 


H 
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COME  TO  LA  PROVINCE  DE  QUiBEC 

Game  of  all  kinds  abounds  in  La  Pro- 
vince de  Quebec's  unspoilt  lakes  and 
forests.  Stalk  teeming  game  in 
Quebec's  colourful  woodlands  ...  for 
the  thrill  of  your  life!  Experienced 
guides,  comfortable  accommodations 
and  French  Canadian  cuisine  await  you! 
To  help  plan  a  successful  trip,  send 
in  coupon  or  apply  to  Provincial  Pub- 
licity Bureau,  48  Rockefeller  Plaza,  | 
New  York  20,  N.  Y.  [JW 

LA  PROVINCE  DE 

Laetee 

Provincial  Tourist  Bureau, 

710  Grande-Allee  East,  Dept.  72F, 

Quebec  City,  Canada. 

Please   send    me    FREE    booklets   to   help   plan      ' 

my    hunting    trip    in    La    Province   de   Quebec,      h 

■ 
My  main  interest  is 

I 
Name 

Street f 

City Sfote I 
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Get  the  complete 

"Wine  Cellar" 

in  a  bottle! 


Glorifies 
every  food 


>^> 


ROSATELLO 
by  RUFF/NO 

Italy's  Original  Rose  Wine 

. . .  the  only  wine  yon  need 

to  buy  for  any  meal. 

Schieffelin®  &  Co.,  New  York  •   Importers  Since  1794', 
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Ultimately,  she  gave  it  its  freedom- 
still  muttering  about  dictating  ma- 
chines. 

The  Mad.  Mad  Party.  This  is  a 
clear  steal  from  the  Elsa  Maxwell 
shenanigans  of  the  'twenties— those 
paper  chases  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne 
and  scrambled-egg  parties  in  Holly- 
wood which  so  enchanted  a  bored 
and  idle  International  Set.  Ten 
years  ago,  few  editors— a  generally 
hard-working  if  erratic  rate— would 
have  thought  of  themselves  as  sated 
princelings  to  be  amused  at  all  costs. 
Yet  an  affluent  society  and  its  myr- 
midons, the  Public  Relations  men, 
now  treat  them  as  such.  No  social- 
climbing  hostess  ever  worked  harder 
at  capturing  the  attention  ol  a  diffi- 
cult guest.  Today's  lures  include 
the  come-on  invitation,  obscurel) 
worded  or  enclosing  something  like 
a  sold  key  (now  what  does  //  un- 
lock"-), the  exotic  transport— hansom 
cabs  or  helicopters— and  a  Main 
Event  like  a  ten-piece  orchestra  im- 
ported straight  from  the  jungles  of 
Indochina,  all  the  vodka  you  can 
drink,  or  a  movie  star. 

But  for  all  their  cost  and  splendor, 
even  these  parties  are  beginning  to 
p.dl.  and  it  is  clear  that  something 
still  more  extravagant  is  called  for. 
It  is  being  provided,  in  the  form  of 
The  Junket.  The  airlines  have,  nat- 
urall)  enough,  been  the  pioneers  in 
ihis  field,  hut  Hollywood,  big  indns- 
11  \.  the  Hilton  Hotels,  and  the 
governments  of  man)  small,  tourist- 
hungry  countries  are  catching  on 
List.  There  is  a  private  bar  at  Idle- 
wild  Airport  where,  nearly  an)  clay 
nl  i  he  week,  you  can  observe  a  plane: 
ltd  ol  editors  hoisting  free  chinks 
before  taking  oil  on  a  jaunt  that  ma\  > 
lasi  a  day,  three  days,  or  a  week. 
I  lu\  ma)  be  en  route  to  Ireland  to 
sec  the  world  premiere  of  a  film 
about  Ireland,  to  the  Dominican 
Republic  to  eat  Mono  crab,  to 
Irkutsk  for  the  opening  of  the 
Irkutsk-Hilton.  Whatever  it  may  be, 
the  management  has  spared  no  ex- 
pense: there  are  orchids  and  Chanel 
No.  5  for  the  ladies,  cigars  for  the 
men,  and  caviar  for  everybody.  In 
the  background,  there  is  a  Public 
Relations  man.  smoothly  confident 
or  pale  with  apprehension  according 
to  temperament.  In  the  foreground 
are  the  editors,  having  a  hell  of  a 
lime,    deliciously    and    dangerous!) 


m 

63CG  UDSCTVCr  This  is  the  United  Nations.  The  man?  Special  delegate  Walter 
/.  Falck  of  Severna  Park,  Maryland— representing  himself... seeing  how  peace  is  waged, 
/alter  Falck  happens  to  be  a  regional  manager  of  Nationwide  Insurance.  He  is  one  of 
jndreds  of  Nationwide  managers  who  visit  the  U.N.  each  year  at  company  expense,  as 
art  of  Nationwide's  continuing  effort  to  bring  world  affairs  closer  to  the  affairs  of  all  of  us. 


don't  think  any  business  man  in  this  country  is  doing  his 
ity  unless  he  devotes  some  part  of  his  time  and  some  part 
his  company's  earnings  to  promoting  peace."—  from  the 
•w  book,  "Vice  President  in  Charge  of  Revolution,"  by 
urray  D.  Lincoln,  President  of  Nationwide  Insurance. 


Nationwide  Mutual  Ins.  Co. /Nationwide  Mutual  Fire  Ins.  Co. 
Nationwide  Lite  Ins.  Co. /Home  Office:  Columbus,  0. 
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swallowing  Publicity's  most  tempt- 
ing bait:  a  trip  to  the  moon  on 
gossamer  wings. 

Now   what    will    the   boys   on    the 
ground  be  able  to  think  up  next? 

—Eleanor    Perenyi 


fcf?? 


HOKINSON     S      GIRLS 
REVISITED 

IT  HAS  now  been  more  than  a 
decade  since  the  Hokinson  Girls 
have  sal  for  a  portrait.  When  theii 
creator,  Helen  Hokinson,  died  in 
1949,  these  perennial  members  ol  the 
nation's  garden,  country,  book,  and 
bi  tdge  ( lubs  had  been  appearing  reg- 
ularly in  New  Yorker  cartoons  Eoi 
neaih  a  quarter  ol  a  century.  Oik 
used  to  see  these  plump,  graying 
matrons  with  the  floppy,  flowered 
hats  practicall)  everywhere  one 
looked.  Sidle  up  to  a  shell  at  the 
bookstore,  and  you  would  hear  one 
of  them  asking  the  clerk,  "Isn't  il 
about  time  lor  another  of  John 
Gunther's  [nsides  to  come  out?" 
Visit  the  museum  and  wait  behind 
a  bronze  of  the  she-wolf  suckling 
Romulus  and  Remus:  you'd  bear 
one  of  tbe  (.ills  observing  to  an 
other,  "You'd  think  George  and  Ella 
would  ti  \  to  patch  things  up  lor  the 
children's  sake." 

As  everyone  knows  who  loved 
them,  the  Hokinson  Girls  were  gen- 
tle, trusting,  bewildered,  innocent, 
improbable,  unforgettable.  And  last 
summer,  to  my  vast  delight,  I  dis- 
covered while  traveling  in  Europe 
that  they  are  also  very  much  alive. 

I  noticed  them  first  on  the  ship 
going  over,  just  after  lifeboat  drill. 
We  had  been  told  that  when  the 
whistle  sounded  we  were  to  go  up  on 
deck  with  our  life  jackets.  Each  of 
us   had   been   assigned    to   a   specific 


boat  station.    My  station   was  Num- 
ber 20.    Theirs  was  the  next  one. 

When  f  had  last  seen  the  Girls, 
back  in  the  nineteen-forties,  they 
were  just  struggling  out  of  the  "new- 
look"  which  hung  from  waist  to 
ankle.  Toda\  's  short  skirts  threw  me 
off  for  a  moment,  and  so  did  the  fact 
that  the  collar  of  the  life  preserver 
hid  all  of  their  chins  but  one.  It 
wasn't  until  the  drill  was  over,  in 
fact,  that  I  was  reasonably  certain 
it  w.is  really  the  Girls.  Making  m\ 
wa\  down  the  stairs,  1  passed  them 
talking  to  a  junior  officer  who  had 
instructed   us  in    the  drill. 

"I  hope  you  won't  think  we're  be- 
ing choosy,"  I  heard  one  of  them  say, 
"but  we  wonder  if  we  could  put  in 
for  a  transfer  to  a  lifeboat  with  more 
young  people." 

ft  there  was  still  any  doubt  that 
f  was  dealing  with  the  Girls,  it  was 
dispelled  a  hundred  miles  oil  Cape 
Race.  We  were  sailing  in  a  fog  and 
die  sea  was  choppy.  For  the  first 
two  days,  the  Girls  had  been  together 
wherever  they  went  but  today  only 
one  was  on  deck.  I  ventured  a  con- 
\  ersation. 

"Not  \ii\  good  weather,  is  it?"  1 
said.    "I  hope  your  friend  isn't  ill." 

"Emily?"  she  replied.  "Good 
Heavens  no!  She's  down  in  the 
cabin,  practicing  thinking  in 
l'i  (in  h." 

I  saw  them  again  in  Paris.  Our 
encounter  was  al  the  American  Ex- 
press, a\m\  ibis  time  there  were  three 
of  them.  Their  negotiations  were 
on  the  complicated  side.  They 
wanted  to  find  a  train  that  would 
take  them  from  Paris  to  Milan,  give 
them  enough  stopover  time  for  "The 
I, .ist  Supper,"  and  then  get  them  to 
Rome  b\  midnight  because  that's 
when  they'd  told  the  Grand  Hotel 
they'd  arrive  no  later  than.  My 
transaction,  relativeh  simple,  was  to 
bu\  ,i  ticket  lor  the  Folies  Bergeres. 
Since  the  travel  counter  in  the  Rue 
Scribe  office  is  just  opposite  the 
counter  which  arranges  for  things 
like  Bateaux  Mouches  and  the 
Folies,  we  found  ourselves  standing 
back  to  back.  "Isn't  ii  heartbreaking 
having  to  push  on,"  one  of  them 
said,  "just  when  we're  getting  the 
bang  of  it?  You  know."  she  con- 
fided, "last  night  I  experienced  my 
first   tutoyer!" 

In  Paris  it  is  Harry's.  In  Venice 
it   is    Harry's.     Even    in    Florence   it 


is  now  Harry's,  but  in  Rome  lor 
some  reason,  the  local  place  for  milk 
shakes  and  martinis  chooses  to  call 
itself  Done\'s,  and  that's  where  one 
warm  afternoon  I  learned  that  the 
Girls  had  made  their  trip  safely. 

At  Doney's  you  have  your  choice. 
You  can  relax  with  a  drink  at  a  side- 
walk table,  watching  the  Via  Veneto 
watch  you.  Or  il  you're  in  a  hurry 
you  can  refresh  yourself  at  the  stand- 
up  bar.  These  stand-up  bars  in  Italy, 
however,  are  tricky.  The  system  is 
different  from  ours.  You  have  to 
know  what  you  want,  because  you 
pay  the  cashier  in  advance.  He  then 
gives  you  a  receipt,  which  you  pre- 
sent to  the  man  at  the  counter,  and 
the  man  at  the  counter  then  gives 
you  whatever  it  is  you've  paid  for. 

Knowing  how  indecisive  the  Girls 
can  be  in  their  own  country,  where 
food  and  drink  are  familiar,  I  saw 
nothing  but  chaos  ahead  the  minute 
the)  walked  through  the  door.  But 
to  their  great  credit,  and  my  great 
surprise,  the)  acquitted  themselves 
superbly.  It  took  only  four  trips 
from  cashier  to  counter  to  produce 
three  bottles  of  Aranciota  San  Pcllo- 
grino,  a  Mediterranean  cousin  of 
Nedick's  Orange  Drink.  I  inched  my 
negroni  down  the  bar  and  maneu- 
vered  myself  to  within  eavesdrop- 
ping distance. 

"Oil  dear."  said  one.  looking  at 
her  watch,  "quarter  of  five  already. 
Saturday's  almost  gone,  and  we  still 
haven't  made  St.  Peter's.  Do  you 
suppose  it's  open  on  Sundays?" 

Two  or  three  cities  alter  Rome, 
I  had  to  abandon  the  Girls.  My  time 
went  the  wa\  of  my  money,  and  I 
had  to  bead  lor  home.  The  boat  I 
sailed  on.  a  freighter,  had  only 
eleven  passengers  besides  myselh 
Fight  were  businessmen  and  their 
wives  visiting  friends  or  relatives  in 
the  United  States,  and  three  were 
American  students.  Presumably  the 
Girls  were  still  traveling. 

But  with  fall  well  upon  us,  they 
are  undoubtedl)  back.  In  fact,  f 
know  they  are.  A  doctor  tells  me 
that  a  couple  ol  clays  ago,  two  ma- 
tronly-looking souls  were  chatting 
awa\  in  his  waiting-room  about  what 
they'd  done  over  tbe  summer. 

"Ob.  then  you  final  1\  did  see  St. 
Peter's?"  one  asked.  "What  did  you 
think  of  it?" 

"Divine."  said  her  friend,  "di- 
vine." —William  North  Jayme 
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Sail  through  a  veritable  sea  of  pleasure 
on  the  fabulous  fleet  to  EUROPE! 

Every  Friday*  a  Holland-America  luxury  liner  leaves  New  York  for  Southampton, 
Le  Havre  and  Rotterdam:  the  magnificent  new  flagship  Rotterdam,  the  distinguished  Nieuw 
Amsterdam,  or  the  deluxe  Statendam. 

First  Class  on  these  ships  means  the  ultimate  in  resort  living  at  its  opulent  best.  You'll 
enjoy  "open  house"  all  the  way  to  Europe,  beginning  with  a  gay  bon  voyage  send-off  by 
envious  friends. 

Your  day  at  sea  starts  with  a  full  course  breakfast  (in  bed  if  you  wish) .  Then  morning 
bouillon  on  deck,  luncheon,  afternoon  tea,  a  gourmet  dinner  served  in  the  Continental  man- 
ner, topped  off  by  a  lavish  midnight  buffet.  All  this— plus  current  movies,  a  library  stocked 
with  the  latest  books,  informal  dances  and  concerts,  gay.  impromptu  entertainment,  card 
and  deck  tournaments,  swimming  in  indoor  or  outdoor  tiled  pools,  exercise  in  well-equipped 
gymnasiums— all  included  in  your  passage  ticket  at  no  extra  charge. 

lour  menu  may  include  caviar,  filet  mignon.  lobster,  crepes  suzette  and  other  delica- 
cies prepared  by  master  chefs.  Your  stateroom  or  suite  has  its  own  bath  or  shower,  telephone, 
individually  controlled  air-conditioning.  A  catering  staff,  fluent  in  several  languages,  includes 
room  stewards  and  stewardesses  always  at  your  service— doing  the  minor  chores  that  make  a 
crossing  carefree— keeping  your  quarters  immaculately  clean— helping  with  your  unpacking 
and  packing  (and  there  is  virtually  no  luggage  limit  when  you  travel  by  ship) . 

Tax  and  duty-free  shopping  is  a  favorite  pastime  on  Holland- America  ships.  There  are 
name  watches,  cameras  and  perfumes,  exquisite  jewelry,  Danish  porcelain,  Dutch  objets  d'art, 
and  hundreds  of  fascinating  gift  items. 

Delightful  incidentals:  oversize  cocktails  at  40c1;  sherry,  port  or  brandy  25<*;  draught 
beer  from  Holland  at  10c?;  French  champagne  S4.50  a  bottle;  the  famous  "ship's  pool" 
(sweepstakes),  bingo,  horse  racing,  steam  rooms.  Turkish  bath,  service  shops.  Your  ship  is 
a  virtual  vacation  city  of  the  sea— automatically  stabilized— 100 %  air-conditioned— with  ship- 
to-shore  telephone,  daily  newspaper,  every  device  for  security  and  comfort. 

Other  services  to  Southampton,  Le  Havre  and  Rotterdam:  Monthly  from  New  York 
on  the  predominantly  Tourist  Class  liner  Maasdam  (calling  also  at  Cobh.  Ireland) ;  monthly 
from  Montreal  and  Quebec  on  her  sister  ship,  the  popular  Ry.ndam.  Every  other  Saturday 
from  New  York  direct  to  Rotterdam  by  the  one-class  motor  twins  Westerdam  or  Noordam. 

10%  discount  on  round-trip  fares  during  thrift  season: 
beginning  Aug.  23  Eastbound;  Nov.  1  Westbound. 

'Through  September.  Thereafter:  Statendam 

Oct.  14,  Dec.  9;  Rotterdam  Oct.  21,  Nov.  10; 

Nieuw  Amsterdam  Nov.  2. 


'It's  good  lo  be  on 
a  well-run  ship" 


Six  preseason  Fall  cruises: 

Nieuw  Amsterdam  and  Statendam 

4%  to  15-day  cruises  to  the  West  Indies 

from  Oct.  7  to  Dec.  2,  1960. 
Eighteen  Winter-Spring  cruises: 

Rotterdam  29-day  cruise  to  Rio  and  the  West  Indies 

Dec.  9, 1960;  77-day  cruise  Around-the-World  Jan.  28.  1961 ; 

Statendam  39-day  cruise  to  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Holy  Land 

\lar.  15.  1961;  Rotterdam,  Nieuw  Amsterdam,  Statendam,  Maasdam 

7  to  16-day  cruises  to  the  West  Indies  and  South  America  from  Dec.  16,  1960  to  Apr.  14,  1961. 

SEE  YOUR  TRAVEL  AGENT. 
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HEROIC  ISRAEL  TODAY 

The  Legend  and  the  Facts 


SIDNEY    HYMAN 

//  hy  the  carefully  cultivated  image  of  the  country 
is  now  proving  an  embarrassment  to  the  Israelis — 
and  an  obstacle  to  its  peace  end  "modernization." 


Wll  EN  I  left  lor  Israel,  I  wondered  if  I 
would  find  the  Israeli  who  had  been 
portrayed  in  countless  magazine  and  newspaper 
articles  and,  of  course,  in  I. con  Uris's  Exodus. 
Envisioned  from  alar,  this  Israeli  had  none  of 
the  scais  of  the  Exile  Jew,  nor  the  fragile  grace 
of  a  Puritan  Jew  like  my  father,  who  ceaselessly 
felt  hiinsell  to  be  judged  by  the  jealous  God  he 
loved.  This  Israeli  was  noi  Jewish  at  all.  He 
was  a  New  Adam,  a  sabra,  a  hero-idol  born  with 
a  rifle  in  one  hand,  a  hoe  in  the  other,  and  with 
a  lyric  gift  in  his  leet  lot  dancing  the  bora. 
Unfettered  from  tradition,  standing  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  Second  Creation,  he  found  his  best 
sporl  in  bending  granite  cliffs  to  his  iron  will. 
Thus  he  made  the  miracles  he  believed  in. 

In  Israel  proper,  I  tore  up  this  portrait.  I 
found  it  was  false  in  tone  and  unjust  to  the 
reality  of  the  living  subject:  false  and  unjust 
because  it  denied  the  Israeli  the  right  to  be  seen 
and  judged  as  a  human  being.    What's  more— 


although  Ben-Gurion  still  occasionally  con- 
tributes gaudy  new  highlights  to  the  image  ol  the 
hero-idol  — it  is  coming  under  a  mounting  attack 
by  the  emergent  leaders  ol  Israeli  opinion  today. 
They  are  embarrassed  by  it.  They  laugh  at  it. 
They  feel  that  as  long  as  it  is  allowed  to  stand, 
it  will  delay  the  "modernization"  ol  Israel,  and 
will  be  one  more  roadblock  on  the  way  to  the 
"normality"  they  ardently  crave.  In  any  case, 
they  observe  quite  simply,  the  Israeli  does  not 
fit  any  stereotype. 

The  native-born  sabra,  for  example,  the  Ari 
Ben  Canaan  who  is  the  hero  of  Leon  Uris's 
Exodus  ("Ari"  is  the  Hebrew  word  for  "lion"), 
is  the  smaller  part  of  Israel's  present  population. 
The  greater  part  consists  of  what  the  Israelis  call 
"the  desert  general  ion"  meaning  (in  a  pointed 
Biblical  allusion)  the  Jews  who  left  all  forms  of 
"bondage"  in  the  "Egypts"  of  the  world  for  the 
trek  toward  Israel  in  recent  years.  This  uprooted 
and  disoriented  generation,  with  its  fantastic 
range  of  cultural  differences,  must  fust  pass  away. 
Its  Israeli-born  children  must  fust  reach  maturity, 
intermarry,  and  beget  children  of  their  own  be- 
fore even  the  silhouette  ol  the  new  Israeli  man 
will  be  visible. 

Even  as  things  now  stand,  no  one  can  sav  what 
form  the  whole  of  Israeli  life  would  take  if  all  of 
a  sudden,  peace  with  the  Arabs  should  remove 
the  external  pressure  that  now  creates  an  internal 
cohesion    among    antithetical    human    elements. 
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"If  there  should  be  peace,"  said  a  leading  Israeli 
journalist  as  he  lapsed  into  hyperbole,  "one  half 
of  us  would  spend  our  time  touring  the  world  as 
a  cure  for  our  case  of  claustrophobia.  The  half 
that  remained  in  Israel,  would  join  the  party  of 
the  opposition."  Another  journalist  had  a  dif- 
ferent and  more  sober  theory.  "The  first  thing 
we  would  do,"  he  said,  "would  be  to  take  a 
chapter  from  the  British  treatment  of  Winston 
Churchill  in  the  elections  that  came  after  V-E 
dav.  We  would  say  quite  rightly:  'All  hail  to 
Ben-Gurion,  father  of  our  country  and  architect 
of  our  survival  in  troubled  years.'  Then  with 
cool  gratitude  we  would  kick  him  out  of  office 
as  an  impediment  to  the  normal  lives  we  want 
to  lead." 

WHY     THE     POSING  ? 

NO  N  E  of  this  came  to  me  the  moment  I 
deplaned  at  the  El  Al  terminal  outside 
Tel  Aviv.  In  Israel,  the  only  thing  that  declares 
its  truth  all  at  once  and  keeps  on  doing  so,  is  the 
Hell's  bells  energy  that  rings  on  all  sides.  Other 
impressions  take  a  long  time  to  untangle, 
primarily,  I  feel,  lor  the  following  reason:  The 
pragmatic  needs  of  the  invisible  state  of  siege  in 
which  the  Israeli  lives  compels  him  to  strike  dif- 
ferent poses  and  to  use  different  voices  when  he 
parleys  with  many  different  audiences  simultane- 
ously: with  the  Arab  on  his  border,  the  Arab  in 
Israel,  the  peoples  and  governments  in  the  world 
at  large,  and  with  the  Jews  in  that  world. 

I  do  not  mean  that  he  falsifies  himself  when 
he  does  this.  I  mean  that  he  must  speak  autono- 
mous truths,  shaped  to  the  specific  problem 
presented  by  the  given  audience  he  must  per- 
suade. What  he  thinks  and  feels  as  a  person  is 
different,  and  comes  clear  only  in  the  Inner 
Citadel  where  two  or  more  Jewish  Israelis  face 
each  other  for  mutual  disclosures,  free  of  any 
interpretations  by  Israel's  Jim  Hagertys. 

The  actual  site  can  be  the  lobby  of  the 
Knesset,  a  factory,  a  fishery,  a  coffee  house,  a 
kibbutz,  a  newspaper  office,  a  party  caucus,  a 
lookout  tower,  a  political  cabaret.  No  matter. 
Let  there  be  an  encounter  between  two  or  more 
Jewish  Israelis,  and  the  Inner  Citadel  comes  into 
being  as  a  place  where  each  feels  safe  to  talk 
freely.  And  how  he  talks  about  everything  under 
the  sun!  "I  sympathize  with  you,"  said  Chaim 
Weizmann,  Israel's  first  President,  when  he  heard 
President  Harry  S.  Truman  a  decade  ago  explain 
the  problems  of  the  American  Presidency.  "But 
you,  sir,"  Weizmann  continued  as  he  recalled  the 
talkers  back  in  Israel,  "are  only  the  President  of 


160  million  Americans.  Consider  my  problem. 
I  am  the  President  of  800,000  Presidents." 

With  a  million  more  "Presidents"  in  Israel 
since  then,  all  of  whom  have  strong  opinions  on 
each  detail  of  existence,  there  recently  appeared 
a  sign  before  a  building  under  construction  in 
Jerusalem.  "This  edifice,"  it  read,  "will  be  com- 
pleted on  time.    No  advice  is  necessary." 

Precisely  because  the  Inner  Citadel  is  virtually 
the  only  place  where  the  Jewish  Israeli  feels  safe 
to  lay  himself  bare  and  to  be  his  natural  self,  it 
takes  time  for  an  outsider,  even  a  Jewish  out- 
sider, to  penetrate  the  many  defensive  walls  of 
sound  built  around  the  point  where  spontaneity 
is  on  display.  Get  into  the  Inner  Citadel,  how- 
ever, and  the  acute  embarrassment  felt  there  over 
the  hero-idol  portrait  of  the  Israeli  announces 
itself  in  many  signs  and  symbols. 

One,  for  example,  was  the  way  Moshe  Sharett, 
Israel's  former  foreign  minister,  and  for  a  while 
its  prime  minister,  reacted  to  Exodus,  with  its 
panegyrics  to  the  superman  sabra.  Israeli  rights 
to  the  book  were  offered  to  the  Histadrut  pub- 
lishing house,  the  country's  largest  and  the  one 
whose  imprimatur  has  the  aura  of  a  government 
stamp.  Sharett,  now  the  head  of  the  publishing 
house,  refused  the  offer  though  he  knew  of  the 
vast  popularity  Exodus  enjoyed  in  the  United 
States.  "If  the  book,"  he  explained,  "is  to  be 
read  as  history,  it  is  inaccurate.  If  it  is  to  be 
read  as  literature,  it  is  vulgar."  And  in  this 
judgment  he  was  supported  by  the  scorn  the 
sabras  themselves  heaped  on  the  book  when  it 
eventually  appeared  in  Israel  under  a  different 
sponsorship. 

Their  embarrassment  has  a  counterpoint  in 
the  endless  jokes  told  in  the  Inner  Citadel  about 
the  typical  hero.  One  such  joke  has  an  Israeli 
wail:  "For  two  thousand  years,  Oh  Lord,  I 
awaited  the  rebirth  of  Zion.  But  of  what  sin  am 
I  guilty  that  the  burden  of  the  rebirth  should 
have  fallen  on  me?"    Another  tells  of  a  Cabinet 
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meeting  discussion  on  how  to  gel  American  fews 
to  settle  in  Israel.  "  1  Ik  thing  to  do,"  said  one 
member,  "is  to  send  .1  recruiting  mission  to 
Vmerica  consisting  "I  our  hero,  General  Moshe 
Dayan,  and  three  hundred  ol  his  brightest  and 
bravesi  young  nun."  \  second  member  ai  once 
dissented.  "If  thai  is  done."  he  warned,  "one 
half  of  the  l<>i  will  sta)  in  the  United  States 
forever.  The  other  half  will  so  annoy  everyone 
there,  that  no  one  will  want  to  come  here."  The 
Cabinet  quickly  resolved  no)  to  send  the  mission. 

WHY     THE     IDOLATRY? 

IN  Israel  there  are,  of  course,  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Jews  who  cannoi  laugh  at  themselves 
even  when  the)  are  alone.  Still  suffering  from 
the  brutal  shocks  of  recent  experiences,  ihcv  are 
haunted  In  the  idea  that  every  morning  the 
leaders  of  ever)  country  on  awakening  promptly 
address  themselves  to  a  single  question:  "What 
harm  can  we  do  to  Israel  today?"  The  facl  is 
that  Israel  has  its  active  friends,  or  at  least 
sympathizers,  well  beyond  those  to  be  found  in 
the  United  States. 

In  Western  Europe,  the  broad  framework  of 
friendship  has  been  established  by  a  common 
connection  with  Christianity  and  the  Bible,  and 
a  common  experience  with  Hitler.  Within  the 
context  of  this  broad  framework,  national  re- 
sponses to  Israel  take  their  individual  forms. 
The  Dutch,  for  example,  have  been  the  stanch- 
est  friends  the  Israelis  have  had  in  any  season. 
The  reason,  in  part,  may  lie  in  Holland's  tradi- 
tional role  as  a  haven  for  lews.  But  the  greater 
part  of  the  reason  seems  to  lie  in  the  Dutch 
Puritan  faith  which  views  the  rebirth  of  Israel 
as  an  Old  Testament  prophecy  come  true.  In 
West  Germany,  friendship  for  Israel  is,  among 
other  things,  a  symbolic  gesture  of  penance  over 
the  events  of  the  Nazi  era.  The  French  and, 
more  recently,  the  British  hand  of  friendship 
extended  to  the  Israeli  is  connected  with  the 
vagaries  of  international  politics.    And  so  on. 

Outside  Western  Europe,  Israel  has  found 
friends  even  when  the  surface  signs  seemed 
adverse.  In  Africa,  there  was  the  barrier  of 
Colonel  Nasser.  In  Asia,  there  was  the  ob- 
scurantist opposition  of  Nehru.  In  neither  place, 
moreover,  could  Israel  make  its  approaches  to 
the  leaders  or  the  people  by  evoking,  as  in  West- 
ern Europe,  the  fraternal  sentiments  of  Christi- 
anity and  the  Bible,  or  a  common  experience 
with  Hitler.  Nevertheless.  Israel  has  established 
mutually  beneficial  economic  and  technological 
links  with  a  number  of  countries   like  Ghana, 


1  iberia,  Burma,  .md  Abyssinia.  The  results  arc 
noi  large  enough  to  justify  the  melodramatic 
vision  some  people  have  ol  a  Mothei  Israel  sur- 
rounded b\  a  swarm  ol  dependenl  \sian  and 
Vfrican  children.  Yet  considering  the  obstacles 
to  he  overcome  at  the  outset,  it  is  a  noteworthy 
achievement  to  have  woven  any  kind  of  tie. 

In  contrast  to  these  varying  reactions  ol  respect 
or  toleration,  response  to  Israel  in  America- 
common  among  Vmerican  Jews  and  Christians 
alike-  is  much  stronger,  often  close  to  idealiza- 
tion. The  Americans'  motives  foi  seeing  the 
Israeli  as  a  hero  instead  of  a  human  being  coping 
with  human  realities  are  understandable,  if 
tangled. 

Take  first  the  case  of  the  American  Jew  in- 
volved in  the  American  assimilation  cycle.  From 
a  nationalistic  standpoint,  the  American  few 
identifies  himself  not  with  Israel  but  with  the 
United  States,  and  in  this  situation,  Israel 
now  serves  him  as  Ireland  serves  the  Irish-Ameri- 
can, and  Italy  serves  the  I talo- American.  It  is  a 
fixed  point  of  origin  he  has  at  his  command  if 
the  question  is  raised  of  where  his  "people" 
come  from.  Previously,  few  American  Jews  ever 
really  had  the  sense  of  "coming"  from  anywhere. 
Yes,  there  was  Biblical  Palestine.  But  that  was 
a  golden  legend,  too  distant  in  time  to  have  any 
real  meaning  as  a  felt  point  of  origin.  There 
were  the  parents  and  grandparents  who  came 
from  places  like  Germany,  Poland,  Russia,  and 
Hungary.  But  those  countries  belonged  to  "other 
people."  Israel  now  presents  itself  to  the  Ameri- 
can Jew  as  his  "recent"  and  legitimizing  point  of 
origin  on  his  way  to  a  deep  involvement  in  the 
American  experience. 

But  perhaps  the  Israeli  man  has  done  even 
more  for  the  American  Jew  than  has  Israel  the 
nation.  Why  more?  Because  there  is  an  aura 
about  the  distant  pioneer  with  the  rifle  and  the 
hoe,  turning  new  soil  in  a  hostile  environment, 
which  evokes  a  sense  of  kinship  with  the  early 
American  pioneer.  The  American  Jew  in  the 
past  was  often  put  on  the  defensive  by  the 
charge  that  he  could  not  be  easily  digested  into 
American  culture.  He  heard  it  said  that  he 
was  too  bookish,  too  indifferent  to  the  lure  of 
the  soil,  too  citified,  and  there  was  some  doubt 
about  whether  he  had  it  in  him  to  be  a  fighter 
in  a  literal  physical  sense.  The  image  of  the 
new  Israeli  pioneer-fighter  arms  the  American 
Jew  with  an  answer  to  these  doubts. 

One  more  motivation  remains  to  be  men- 
tioned: The  American  Jew.  connected  with 
European  households  that  were  decimated  bv  the 
Nazis,  is  burdened  by  the  thought  that  he   too 
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would  have  ended  in  a  gas  chamber  but  for  the 
parents  or  grandparents  who  cleared  the  im- 
migration officer  at  Ellis  Island.  A  sense  of  guilt 
is  born  of  his  special  good  fortune,  which  can 
be  eased  only  by  some  act  of  personal  sacrifice. 
The  act  takes  the  form  of  taxing  himself  in  no 
small  degree  to  help  the  Israeli,  the  "ingathered" 
and  "tattered  remnant"  of  Jewry,  come  to  a  new 
birth  as  a  hero-idol. 

The  Israeli  himself  senses  much  of  this.  Thus 
when  he  encounters  the  American  Jew  who  has 
made  the  pilgrimage  to  Israel,  as  if  to  survey  the 
family  estate  he  helped  to  buy  for  some  needy 
relatives,  the  Israeli  is  tempted  to  say:  "You  need 
us  for  emotional  reasons  as  much  as  we  need  you 
For  economic  reasons.  Maybe  we  are  even  doing 
more  for  you  than  the  other  way  around— be- 
cause if  cold  statistics  are  to  be  the  judge  of  the 
maitei,  we  are  doing  at  least  ten  times  as  much 
for  ourselves  economically,  as  you  are  doing  for 
us  through  your  admittedly  sizable  gifts.  So 
please  don't  be  so  patronizing." 

The  American  Christian  who  makes  a  hero  of 
the  Israeli  has  an  assortment  of  reasons  for  doing 
so.  In  Israel,  I  heard  one  of  these  say  with 
unfeigned  fervor:  "The  Israelis  talk  about  their 
problems.  But  do  you  know  something?  I  envy 
them  and  their  problems.  And  do  you  know 
why?  Because  here  the  individual  can  measure 
himself  by  what  he  docs  about  those  problems. 
It's  different  back  home.  The  United  States  is 
too  big  for  the  individual  to  see  any  direct  con- 
nection between  his  personal  efforts  and  the 
effect  on  the  whole  society.  Here  the  individual 
counts.  He  can  trace  each  of  his  impulses  and 
gauge  the  social  effect  at  the  end  of  the  day." 
There  are  lesser  motives  for  the  American 
Christian's  idealization  of  the  Israeli.  It  provides 
the  means  for  proving  his  own  "liberalism"  to  his 
American  Jewish  neighbor.  It  is  also  a  form  of 
expiation  from  a  nagging  sense  of  complicity  in 
the  breakdown  of  Christianity  during  the  Hitler 
period. 

I  know  that  this  idealization  is  kindly  meant. 
Yel  I  repeat  that  it  leads  to  unkind  effects.  It 
subtly  demands  that  the  Israeli  should  abandon 
his  right  to  a  life  of  his  own  and  conform  to  an 
abstraction.  It  also  withholds  from  the  Israeli  the 
corrective  kick  in  the  pants  that  would  do  him 
some  good  in  some  areas  of  his  life.  Moreover, 
it  limits  opportunities  for  a  genuine  dialogue 
between  the  Israeli  and  the  outsider.  It  imposes 
on  the  visitor  a  tedious  demand  that  he  should 
stop  and  admire  ever)  Israeli  chicken.  It  per- 
suades some  Israelis  that  the  world  outside  must 
be  a  congregation  of  idiots,   if  its  delegates   to 


Israel  invest  even  the  chickens  with  heroic  at- 
tributes. It  arouses  the  agreeable  suspicion  in 
certain  Israelis  that  they  are  indeed  supermen, 
answerable  only  to  "history"  and  not  to  the 
ordinary  conventions  governing  human  behavior. 
From  the  same  cause,  it  keeps  alive  the  fiction 
among  the  Arab  neighbors  that  the  supermen 
next  door  are  plotting  to  overrun  them  at  will. 
It  encourages  still  other  Israelis  to  cling  to  out- 
worn forms  which  continue  to  be  admired  from 
afar,  when  they  need  new  methods  of  action  if 
they  are  to  master  the  problems  of  the  present 
transitional  state. 


WHAT     THE     MAYOR     WANTED 

THERE  is  not  room  here  to  present  direct 
evidence  bearing  on  all  these  points.  Yet 
two  personal  experiences  in  Israel  are  worth 
setting  down  at  once  before  I  move  on  to  more 
impersonal  matters. 

The  first  experience  was  this:  In  Elath.  I  met 
Mayor  Levy,  a  man  of  thirty-one  who,  like  many 
of  Israel's  exceptionally  able  mayors,  feels  a 
parental  responsibility  for  the  future  of  his  city. 
"What  do  you  need  here  the  most?"  I  asked  him. 
"People,"  he  said.  "Enough  of  them  to  help  the 
local  military  forces  to  hold  out  for  two  days." 
The  view  showed  what  he  meant.  At  the  south- 
ern rim  of  Elath  there  was.  of  course,  the  Gulf  of 
Aqaba.  Visible  to  the  west,  was  Egypt.  To  the 
east,  was  the  junction  of  Jordan  and  Saudi  Ara- 
bia. To  the  north,  there  was  nothing  except  the 
empty  desert  until  you  reach  Beersheba.  "I  must 
have  enough  people  in  Elath,"  the  Mayor  re- 
peated, "to  hold  out  lor  two  days  until  help 
comes  from  the  north,  in  the  event  we  are  power- 
fully attacked  simultaneously  from  Egypt.  Jor- 
dan, and  Saudi  Arabia." 

Back  in  Jerusalem  several  days  later,  I  was  in 
the  snack  bar  of  the  Knesset  building  when  I 
saw  Mayor  Lew  in  earnest  conversation  with 
several  members.  When  the  tete-a-tete  broke  up, 
I  asked  him  what  he  was  doing  in  the  place. 
"Well."  he  said  cheerfully,  "I  was  lobbying  for 
an  extension  of  tax  benefits  that  will  attract  more 
people  to  Elath."  And  he  went  on  to  repeat  the 
different  arguments  he  had  used  on  the  different 
numbers  of  the  Knesset,  all  of  whose  special 
crotchets  he  had  carefully  appraised  in  advance. 

Here  was  something  to  take  delight  in.  It  was 
sensible.  It  was  familiar  to  me  as  a  "normal" 
American  experience.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I 
had  chanced  upon  the  best  of  all  possible  proofs 
that  Israel  was  an  authentic  parliamentary 
democracy.    Except  for  India,  scarcely  any  other 
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"underdeveloped"  countries  have  tried  Foi  long 
to  conduct  theii  growth  l>\  means  ol  .1  govern- 
ment m  the  Western  mold.  In  Israel's  case  cer- 
tainly, it  would  be  far  easiei  to  meei  t lie 
problems  "I  national  security,  to  build  an 
economy  while  building  .1  nation,  i«>  absorb  and 
rehabilitate  hundreds  ol  thousands  ol  homeless 
[ews  I"  do  .ill  ihis  under  .1  iliii.noii.il  govern- 
ment which  could  send  the  individual  regardless 
ol  his  wishes  directly  to  .1  place  I  ike  Elath  and 
keep  him  there  because  he  was  needed.  Instead, 
though  the  means  were  more  costly,  parlia- 
mentary democracy  prevailed.  Here  was  the 
Mayoi  "i  1  lath  trying  to  persuade  the  members 
<>f  the  Knesset  to  hold  out  the  bait  of  tax  con- 
cessions so  that  individuals  by  .1  free  choice, 
would  find  ii  in  their  own  interest  to  go  to  .1 
place  where  their  presence  would  serve  .1  state 
interest. 

But  1  was  not  allowed  the  delight  ol  these 
thoughts  for  very  long— and  this  is  the  point  of 
my  story.  \  third  party,  an  American  Jew  like 
myself,  had  overheard  what  Mayor  Levy  had 
said.  When  tin-  latter  left  the  snack  bar  to 
pursue  his  lobbying  elsewhere,  this  third  party 
reached  out  for  my  sleeve  and  made  known  how 
much  he  had  been  scandalized  by  the  fact  that 
the  Israeli  had  acted  as  though  he  were  warm- 
blooded   and    alive    instead    of   an    inert    piece   of 

marble.  From  my  note-taking  he  guessed  that  I 
was  a  journalist  ol  some  sort.  I  admitted  that  I 
was.  "Then  you  mustn't  write  anything  of  what 
\ou  were  told,"  this  Vmerican  insisted.  "You 
must  understand  that  the  Mayor  was  joking 
about  the  tax  benefits— and  you  know  these 
Israelis  with  their  jokes.  He  meant  to  say  that 
it  is  with  idealism  that  Elath  will  be  built  as  a 
sab-  gateway  to  Africa  and  Asia." 

I  conless  ihat  I  bad  to  swallow  hard  at  that 
moment  to  contain  a  sudden  surge  of  anger. 
"You"  I  thought,  "can  afford  to  be  idealistic. 
You  don't  have  to  cope  with  the  facts  of  life  in 
Elath.  Levy  and  all  others  like  him  do  have  to— 
all  over  this  brave  land.  Any  conscientious 
mayor  of  an  American  citv  would  hail  him  as  a 
brother,  trying  to  solve  a  critical  problem  whose 
significance  goes  far  beyond  municipal  bound- 
aries. He  won't  solve  that  problem  with  any  hit- 
and-run  idealism.  He  will  solve  it  in  his  own 
calm,  tough,  hard-headed  way— in  the  same  way 
that  other  Israelis  have  solved  other  problems 
with  few  present  resources  to  draw  on  except 
their  hands  and  heads.  What  counts  with  Levy 
is  not  a  theory  about  how  life  should  be  lived, 
but  a  search  for  the  rule  of  action  that  would 
safeguard   life  in   a   beleaguered   corner   of    the 


earth  where  there  must   be  'enough   peopli 

hold    out    I01    two   days'." 

The  second  ol  die  two  experiences  was,  in  a 
M-iw.  the  reverse  side  of  the  lust,  it  involved 
.1  breakdown  in  communications  with  an  Israeli 
laboi    official    .1    man    ol    the   older   generation 

but  not  obsolete  by  any  means— who  look  sen 
OUSly  the  ideali/ed  version  ol  what  he  was 
supposed  to  be  like.  The  words  leading  cliiccth 
to  the  breakdown  seemed  innocent  enough  when 
voiced.  I  had  come  to  him.  I  said,  in  the  hope 
that  be  could  help  settle  a  tantalizing  question. 
With  pressure-cooker  stt.iius  on  all  sides,  how  did 
the  complex  structure  ol  Israel's  parliamentary 
democracy  hold  together  .is  it  visibly  did— despite 
a  Knesset  where  the-  111'  Jewish  members  belong 
to  ten  political  parties,  and  the  eight  Arab  mem- 
bers aie  spread  among  five  of  those  ten  patties? 

"We  love  freedom,"  he  said. 

I  was  aware  of  that.  I  was  also  aware  that  the 
Israelis  instinctively  know  that  they  must  keep 
their  dillei  cue  es  within  set  bounds  as  long  as  they 
face  a  common  physical  danger  from  the  Arabs 
on  the  border.  Indeed,  the  best  proof  of  that 
instinct  at  work  is  the  astonishing  sell-discipline 
of  the  Herul  party,  the  heir  to  one  of  the  leading 
terrorist  patties  in  the  days  ol  British  rule.  I  say 
"astonishing,"  because  although  Ben-Gurion 
periodically  hurls  lightning  bolts  at  the  leaders 
of  Herul— the  row,  primarily  is  over  who  (besides 
Adolf  Hitler)  did  the  most  to  bring  the  state  of 
Israel  into  being— the  Herul  leaders,  obedient  to 
the-  great  tradition  of  reformed  terrorists,  have 
lately  come  to  show  a  punctilious  respect  for 
parliamentary  forms.  Still,  none  of  this  ex- 
plained what  I  was  after.  I  was  after  the  physi- 
cal mechanics  of  how  policy  questions  were  form- 
ulated and  resolved. 

"The  tides  of  history  act  for  us.  That  is  our 
mechanics,"  the  official  explained. 

Israel's    establishment 

I  BEG  AN  to  feel  my  questions  were  like  nails 
pounded  against  a  knot  of  hard  wood,  only  to 
buckle  without  penetrating.  I  thought  it  per- 
missible, therefore,  to  formulate  an  argument 
snatched  from  the  air  and  then  get  his  response. 
The   argumj  1   recall    it,    went    something 

like  this: 

Of  the  two  key  elements  which  keep  the  wheels 
of  Israel's  democracy  on  its  rails,  the  first  is 
visible  in  form.  Look  at  any  ke\  position  in  the 
government,  industry,  agriculture,  labor,  and  in 
the  general  cultural  life  of  the  nation  and  you 
find  the  positions  held  by  men  and  women  who 
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stem  from  what  the  Israelis  call  "The  Second 
Aliya"  (meaning  the  1904-14  stream  of  young 
immigrants)  or  "The  Third  Aliya"  (meaning  the 
1918-23  immigration  stream).  Its  members  know 
each  other  in  intimate  detail.  They  have  fought 
side  by  side— or  against  each  other— for  many 
years,  and  all  of  them  have  long  memories. 
Having  survived  every  manner  of  vicissitude, 
they  now  form  The  Establishment  of  Israel. 

Within  The  Establishment,  the  art  of  com- 
promise has  been  brought  to  so  fine  a  point  that 
Senator  Lyndon  Johnson,  by  comparison,  would 
seem  all  thumbs.  To  this  they  have  added  an 
all-pervasive  sense  of  equity  based  on  the 
principle  that  no  one  will  get  everything  he 
wants,  no  one  will  give  up  everything  he  has, 
but  everyone  will  give  a  little  and  take  a  little. 
The  role  of  The  Establishment  may  change  once 
this  generation  of  Founding  Fathers  passes  from 
the  scene.  Right  now,  a  rising  strain  of  criticism 
against  them  charges  that  while  they  are  pre- 
pared to  assign  "younger  technicians"  to  impor- 
tant administrative  posts,  they  exclude  them 
from  the  central  control  tower  where  the  levers 
of  effective  political  power  are  manipulated.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  The  Establishment  continues  to 
perform  an  indispensable  function  at  a  time 
when  so  much  of  Israeli  life  is  still  in  flux.  With 
its  arms  reaching  in  all  directions,  it  can  bring 
about  person-to-person  accommodations  that  be- 
come in  due  process,  public  accommodations. 

The  second  of  the  two  key  elements  which 
keep  the  wheels  of  Israel's  democracy  on  the  rails 
is  related  to  the  first.  It  is  the  caucus  of  Ben- 
Gurion's  Mapai  party.  It  is  here  that  conflicts 
ironed  out  between  the  set  of  Mapai  leaders 
at  the  head  of  the  formal  government,  and  the 
set  of  overlapping  Mapai  leaders  at  the  head  of 
the  Histadrut,  the  all-embracing  labor  federation. 
In  that  caucus.  Ben-Gurion's  hand  is  awesomely 
powerful,  so  much  so  that  from  this  position  he 
leads  the  country.  He  leads  it  because  Israel, 
contrary  to  the  common  saying,  does  not  now 
have  a  genuine  multi-party  coalition  government. 
It  has  a  one-and-one-half-pai  t\  coalition  govern- 
ment. The  "one"  is  Mapai,  with  its  control  over 
all  the  key  Cabinet  portfolios— Defense,  Foreign 
Affairs,  Finance,  Labor,  Agriculture,  Commerce 
and  Industry,  Police,  Education  and  Culture. 
The  "half"  is  a  combination  of  four  small  parties 
who  are  assigned  (Sbst  enough  lesser  Cabinet 
portfolios  to  keep  them  happy— Health.  Trans- 
port, Development,  Social  Welfare",  Justice,  In- 
terior. The  Minister  of  Religious  Affairs  is  a 
non-party  rabbi. 

The  reaction  of  the  Israeli  official  to  all  this 


was  an  explosion.  "You  are  saying  we  are  a 
dictatorship!"  he  exclaimed.  "Is  that  what  you 
think?" 

"I  am  suggesting  that  it  is  fortunate  for  Israel 
at  this  phase  of  its  history  that  it  should  have 
been  blessed  with  men  who  have  a  talent  for  im- 
provising arrangements  that  keep  the  country  to- 
gether, yet  respect  personal  liberty." 

"We  are  a  pure  democracy,"  he  answered  hotly. 
"Everyone  of  us  has  a  direct  voice  in  what  the 
government  does." 

"If  you  were  that  pure,"  I  said,  "there  would 
be  no  Israel  today." 

At  that  point,  further  communication  was 
impossible. 

WHY    THEY    PUSH    SO    HARD 

TH  E  true  measure  of  the  effect  the  hero-idol 
notion  has  on  Israeli  life  is  not,  of  course, 
what  is  said  about  it,  but  what  is  done  because 
of  it— or  in  defiance  of  it.  The  economic  sector 
is  a  good  testing  ground. 

I  suspect  that  a  good  many  Americans  believe 
that  every  Israeli  scratches  away  in  rock  pits  and 
malarial  swamps  and  survives  on  a  Spartan 
diet  of  an  olive  and  a  few  fisrs.  But  the  fact  is 
that  the  Israeli  through  the  judicious  use  of 
funds  he  has  begged  and  borrowed  from  abroad 
—plus  his  own  >\its  and  will  power— has  attained 
an  annual  income  of  around  S600.  This  doesn't 
sound  like  very  much  when  compared  to  U.  S. 
figures.  But  even  with  the  Arab  boycott  and 
Israel's  nonproductive  outlays  for  arms,  it  means 
a  per-capita  income  that  is  twelve  times  Burma's, 
ten  times  India's,  three  times  Turkey's  and  the 
Philippines',  a  little  over  twice  the  Latin-Ameri- 
can average,  many  times  the  average  of  the 
neighboring  Arab  countries,  and  about  a  third 
higher  than  Italy's.  What's  more,  no  matter  by 
what  set  of  the  many  books  the  Israelis  keep  in 
economic  affairs,  its  annual  rate  of  economic 
growth  is  one  of  the  world's  highest. 

This  certainly  doesn't  mean  that  everyone  in 
Israel  is  in  clover.  There  are  still  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  new  immigrants  living  in  wretched  rural 
or  urban  slums.  It  certainly  doesn't  mean  that 
economic   assistance   from   overs.  an    be   dis- 

pensed with,  whether  in  the  form  of  gifts,  loans, 
or  investments.  Israel  is  driving  fi  ufficiency 

and  growing  at  a  great  rate,  but  she  cannot  relax 
within  the  foreseeable  future.  Despite  the  heavy 
overlay  of  Oriental  Jews— some  of  them  straight 
out  of  the  caves  in  the  Atlas  Mountains— Israel's 
consumption  tastes  are  geared  to  West  European 
standards.   To  attain  those  standards,  it  is  going 
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to  need  as  much  foreign  capital  -in  possible  foi 
a  long  time  and  on  the  best  available  terms. 

Israel,  like  the  United  States,  has  its  economists 
who  are  divided  between  those  who  stress  the 
importance  ol  controlling  inflation  and  those 
who  stiess  the  importance  ol  sustained  and  rapid 
I<>  the  former  ol  these,  with 
their  repeated  words  <>l  (.union  about  how  "it 
can't  be  done,"  Ben-Gurion  h.is  addressed  some 
of  his  choicest  curses  straight  out  ol  Deuteronomy. 
Still,  despite  this  difference  among  the  econo- 
mists, .ill  those  1  encountered  are  agreed  that  it 
Israel  is  to  have  a  steadily  increased  output  to 
keep  abreast  ol  a  steadily  growing  consumer  de- 
mand, it  must  define  a  new  economic  aim. 

The  aim  is  to  make  Israel  into  the  Switzerland 
ot  the  Middle  East— a  countn  ol  highly-skilled 
industrial  workers  who  will  produce  high-quality 
is  for  export  on  the  basis  ol  half-finished  raw- 
materials  imported  from  abroad.  An  example  is 
the  new  and  highly  profitable  industrial  diamond 
enterprise  established  b\  some  Belgian  Jews  in 
Israel.  For  the  rise  of  this  new  kind  of  Israel, 
skilled  and  highly  intelligent  labor  is  in  plentiful 
supply.  What's  more,  in  its  own  slighth  cock- 
ered way— as  most  things  ale  in  Israel— skilled 
labor  is  far  cheaper  than  unskilled  labor. 

If  this  new  kind  of  Israel  comes  into  bein_r— 
and  great  efforts  are  going  into  forcing  it  into 
being— it  contains,  I  feel,  a  latent  possibility  for 
easing  whatever  plausible  fears  the  Arabs  might 
have  about  an  expansionist  Israel  responding  to 
internal  population  pressures,  generated  by  fur- 
ther immigration.  The  new  kind  of  Israel  would 
not  need  any  more  than  its  present  land  base  to 
support  an  industrial  population  of.  say,  three 
million.  Israel's  production  of  industrial  dia- 
monds—her chief  industrial  export  at  present, 
totaling  nearh  S 17  million  in  1959— can  be 
profitably  increased.  Furthermore,  since  raw- 
materials  in  the  neighboring  Arab  countries  are 
nonexistent,  there  would  be  no  point  in  an 
li  expansionist  drive  to  get  at  raw  materials. 
Even  where  these  raw  materials  are  concerned, 
Israel  has  barely  scratched  the  surface  of  the 
Southern  Xegev  to  find  out  preciselv  what  it 
might  have  there. 

What  stands  in  the  way  of  an  Israel  on  the 
Swiss  industrial  model?  Many  things  do.  The 
bulk  of  Israel's  present  population  comes  from 
lands  where  Jews  neither  owned  industrial  enter- 
prises nor  had  a  chance— in  the  absence  of  in- 
dustrial enterprises  altogether— to  learn  the  arts 
of  industrial  management,  quality  control,  and 
so  on.  Some  Israelis,  put  in  charge  of  brand-new 
industries,  are  therefore  inclined  to  believe  that 


the  memory  ot  then   heroism  in  recenl 
knowledge  enough  when  it  comes  to  the  manu- 

fa<  tuie  ot   p.ipei .  cerami  i  th. 

ue  they  have  successfully  im . 
then  way  through  other  barriers,  they  think 
can  do  it  in  the  case  ot  an  electronic    machine 

and  they  get  l.uhei  skittish  when  an  outside  man- 

lent  expert   tries   to   tell   them   the 
modern  industrial  lite.    This  will  ch      a  the 

new  graduates  ol  the  industrial  management  de- 
partment that  has  recently  been  established  at 
the  Technion  university  infiltrate  Israeli  in- 
dustry. In  the  meantime,  inefficiency  continues 
heie  and  there. 

s  ;11  other  things  stand  in  the  way.    It  is.  tor 


JOHN    HOLMES 

DO    I    NOT    RAGE? 

temper  rattles  in  tiredness,  the  skull  stretches. 
All  the  loose  ends  of  self  are  sticking  out. 
Grudges,  appetite,  self-pity,   intention,   tear. 
Any  one  of  them  to  be  seized  and  tied  to  any 

other, 
Or  braided  to  judgment  and  love,  or  cut  off. 
This  is  the  rare  moment,  this  gritting  exposure 
I  am  almost  too  maddened  to  use  when  it  comes. 
I  know  nevertheless  the  look  of  the  long-sought. 

It  is  when  the  room  blackens  at  mid-morning, 
And  the  door-lines  go  lightning-knifed,  the  air 
Empties.    Or  when  at  night  nothing  will  sleep 
Because  there  is  no  dark.    This  is  the  moment. 
It  is  when  of  next  hour  and  next  year 

patterned, 
The  tray-handle  is  let  go,  and  in  a  slither 
Of  habit,  plan,  possession,  value,  and  center, 
The  day  spills  itself  all  over  the  bare  floor. 
They  talk  about  stage-fright,  but  that  is  nothing. 
This  is  self-fright,  self-withering,  and  to  hell. 
This  is  the  bordering  moment,  time  to  cross  over 
Into  a  new  country.    The  rubble  of  puzzle-pieces 
Will  never  again  fit  together  as  the  same  picture 
Not  even  the  same  picture  the  better  for  age. 

Order  does  not  grow  out  of  order,   but  from 

wreck. 
And  here  I  am,  a  new  world's  staggering  first 

man, 
Every" hi ng  to  be  done,  but  everything  I   need 
God  knows  hurled  at  me,  ready  to  the  hand. 
And  if  nothing  would  lift  and  build,  or  change 

come 
But  by  a  fury   of  labor,  do  I  not  rage? 
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example,  an  enormously  complicated  operation 
to  fire  anyone  for  incompetence.  There  is  also 
the  tradition  of  egalitarianism  that  extends  into 
pay  scales.  A  considerable  portion  of  Israel's 
working  population  until  very  recent  times  were 
paid  on  a  scale  geared  to  the  number  of  children 
in  the  family.  This  meant  that  the  salaried  head 
of  a  bank  with  one  daughter  got  far  less  than  the 
janitor  with  seven.  The  drive  is  on  to  adjust 
salaries  and  wages  according  to  responsibilities 
and  actual  output,  and  thus  to  provide  the  in- 
ducements for  self-improvement  which  make  the 
wheels  of  an  industrial  society  go  round.  Yet  the 
drive  at  every  turn  meets  the  resistance  of  those 
Israelis  who  feel  that  a  great  Socialist  vision  of 
equality  and  selfless  service  will  somehow  auto- 
matically produce  higher  blessings  for  the  nation. 

CRISIS     IN     THE     KIBBUTZ 

TH  E  most  potent  of  all  the  forces  resisting 
the  transformation  of  Israel  into  another 
Switzerland  is  to  be  found  in  the  agricultural 
sector  of  the  economy.  Ideologically  and  emo- 
tionally, the  resistance  centers  in  the  kibbutzim— 
the  Utopian  Socialist  farm  settlements  where 
traditionally  there  is  no  personal  ownership  of 
land  or  tools  and  where  each  man  is  paid  accord- 
ing to  his  needs,  as  those  needs  are  settled  1>\  a 
discussion  among  the  other  members.  While 
relatively  lew  immigrants  to  the  new  state  have 
joined  the  kibbutzim— and  their  members  now 
form  a  numerically  small  proportion  of  the 
population— they  still  exercise  a  powerful  in- 
fluence. This  influence  is  partly  moral  because 
of  the  prestige  of  the  old  kibbutz  leaders,  but  it 
is  also  economic:  and  political,  for  Israel's 
agriculture  is  its  paramount  economic  accom- 
plishment to  dale.  Israeli  farmers  now  actually 
produce  a  glut  in  many  crops  and  dairy  products. 
These  could  find  a  ready  export  market  among 
the  hungry  Arabs  in  neighboring  countries  if 
peace  came.  Even  in  the  absence  of  that  outlet, 
as  the  standard  of  living  rises  in  Western  Europe, 
Israel  has  a  good  chance  to  become  an  Imperial 
Valley,  producing  off-season  quality  crops  lot 
European  tables.  And  its  present  effort  to  in- 
crease industrial  crops  such  as  cotton  or  peanuts 
for  the  European  market  opens  a  promising  new 
field. 

To  Israel's  agricultural  success,  the  kibbutz  has 
made  a  great  contribution,  just  as  it  contributed 
mightily  to  the  defense  of  the  country  and  to  the 
formative  background  of  many  of  Israel's 
principal  leaders.  Yet  the  kibbutz  is  now  under- 
going a  difficult  crisis.    Traditionally,  member- 


ship in  a  kibbutz  has  meant  membership  in 
Israel's  elite  corps.  If  you  wanted  to  prove  your- 
self a  person  of  worth,  you  joined  a  kibbutz. 
The  institution  continued  to  express  the  dream 
of  the  Jewish  immigrants  in  the  first  decades  of 
the  twentieth  century— middle-class  intellectuals 
from  Eastern  Europe— who  wanted  to  live  in  a 
(  lassless  society  of  equals— one  large  family— 
where  everyone  would  do  useful  work.  Purging 
themselves  of  ghetto  ways,  they  exalted  the 
virtues  of  labor  on  the  land.  The  importance 
they  assigned  to  agriculture  had  a  passion  behind 
it  which  made  Thomas  Jefferson's  reflections  on 
the  virtues  of  agriculture  seem  like  a  bland  and 
fashionable  sermon. 

Nowadays,  much  of  the  nation's  farm  work  is 
clone  in  the  co-operative  villages,  which  are  very 
different  from  the  kibbutzim  and  not  inhabited 
by  the  elite;  but  it  was  the  kibbutz  that  set  the 
moral  and  political  tone  of  the  nation  until  very 
recent  years.  Now,  however,  the  life  of  the  town 
increasingly  attracts  the  young  idealists.  The  old 
kibbutznik  begins  to  see  himself  declassed.  For 
Israel  to  make  the  change  from  an  agricultural 
to  an  industrial  emphasis  is  to  him  another 
form  of  blasphemy.  Connected  by  old  commu- 
nal ties  with  the  leaders  of  the  Israeli  nation 
and  government,  he  confronts  them  like  a 
Biblical  prophet  confronting  a  wayward  king, 
accusing  the  nation  of  backsliding  on  the  great 
agricultural  ideal  in  favor  of  the  fleshpots  of 
industrialization.  The  Doubled  leaders  soothe 
their  consciences  by  providing  subsidies  for 
agricultural  products— some  of  which  might  more 
profitably  be  invested  in  industrialization. 

I  could  go  on  citing  cases  where  the  ideals  of 
Israel's  past  do  not  fill  the  needs  of  the  present 
and  perpetuate  fictions  that  do  Israel  no  good- 
like  the  myth  of  unlimited  immigration,  the 
myth  of  equality  of  status  between  the  Jew  from 
Cochin.  India,  and  the  German  doctor  of 
philosophy,  and  the  myth  of  equality  between 
the  Arab  and  the  few  within  Israel.  There  are 
decency  and  heartache,  love  and  good  sense,  and 
critical  intelligence  and  frustration  in  the  way 
many  of  Israel's  old  and  new  leaders  are  trying 
to  grapple  with  the  realities  the  myths  obscure. 
If  they  fail  here  and  there  to  solve  every  problem 
all  at  once,  no  one  can  accuse  them  of  not  striv- 
ing with  all  their  hearts  and  soul  to  solve  it. 
They  do  not  need  the  distorting  light  of  myths 
to  conceal  what  the)  are  up  to  either  in  their 
successes  or  failures.  They  can  stand  in  the  sun- 
light of  their  country  in  the  confident  knowledge 
that  they  are  not  a  Chosen  People,  but  something 
better,  a  Choosing  People. 
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Afternoon  with  the  Space  People 


By    HAL    DRAPER 

Draivings  by  James  Frankfort 

With  the  help  of  visitors  from  Venus.  Tytlian. 

and  other  handy  planets,  a  group  of  Californinns 

are  well  on  the  tvay  toivard  founding  a 

Super  Cult,  with  something  for  everybody. 


THE  Northern  California  Space  Crafl  Con- 
vention took  place  over  last  Labor  Day 
weekend  at  a  fairground  near  San  Francisco  Bay. 
(This  year  at  the  vm\  of  August  the)  are  gath- 
ering indoors,  at  Berkeley's  Clareraont  Hotel.) 
Several  hundred  people,  who  had  each  paid  a 
dollar  to  register,  filled  the  better  part  of  the 
large  exposition  hall.  In  spite  of  the  northern 
auspices,  the  program  was  heavily  weighted  with 
speakers  from  Los  Angeles,  base  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Flying  Saucer  Clubs  of  America,  which 
really  run  the  Space-craft  Movement  (known  to 
insiders  simply  as  The  Movement). 

Banners  of  the  San  Jose  Cosmic  Observers,  the 
Understanding  Unit  of  Santa  Rosa,  Sacramento 
Space  Age  Research,  and  Berkeley  Space  Craft 
Club  dotted  the  convention-hall  walls.  Inside 
the  Movement  these  are  sometimes  called  "flying 
saucer  groups,"  and  the  members  "saucerites." 
These  terms  amuse  but  do  not  irritate  the  Space- 
People  themselves,  I  learned. 

To  the  left  of  the  platform  stood  a  six-fool 
flying  saucer.    The  chairman  explained   that    it 


was  not  yet  operative,  being  prototype  OTC-X1 
fabricated  by  earthly  engineers,  on  the  advice 
of  Space  People.  It  consisted  of  two  flat  metal 
cones,  base  to  base,  plus  a  short  turret.  But, 
we  were  told,  hidden  complications  inside  would 
generate  a  Rotating  Magnetic  Field  as  soon  as 
the  machine  was  spaceworthy. 

The  chairman  of  the  convention,  Major  Wayne 
S.  \ho  (Ret.),  is,  it  turned  out,  Dire<  tot  of  Public 
Education  of  the  firm  which  built  the  prototype 
saucer— OTC  Enterprises  of  Oklahoma  City 
(cable  code  "Millennium").  OTC  had  intended 
to  fly  it  on  April  19.  1959,  but  postponed  the  at- 
tempt when  a  leak  developed  in  the  mercury- 
spraying  mechanism.  However,  on  that  date  as 
scheduled,  the  company  did  put  into  operation 
a  replica  of  the  real  XI— known  as  the  "15-foot 
Educational  Space  Ride." 

"Interesting  comments  were  heard  from  those 
who  went  aboard."  Major  Alio  reported.  "One 
man  shook  his  head  in  wonderment  upon  land- 
ing. He  said  it  really  feels  like  it  is  Hying  and 
exclaimed,  'When  (his  thing  flies,  I'm  going 
home  to  fly  my  bathtub.'  " 

On  the  Sunday  afternoon  when  I  attended  the 
convention  Major  Alio  made  no  speech  himself, 
but  he  answered  a  lady  in  the  audience  who 
asked  how  to  maintain  perfect  health  Refrain 
from  worry  and  fear,  he  told  her.  keep  the  mind 
clear,  and  "learn  to  practice  stability."  Is  sta- 
bility to  be  attained  through  his  company's 
Rotating  Magnetic  Field?  No,  it  is  a  matter  of 
health,  food,  and  science,  he  said.  Since  efforts 
in  these  fields  need  co-ordination,  he  publicly 
offered  to  perform  this  function  from  Oklahoma 
City  which,  he  explained,  is  conveniently  located 
in  the  center  of  the  nation. 
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Earlier  the  Reverend  Marke  A.  Norman,  a 
fundamentalist  Canadian  minister,  delivered  a 
formal  speech.  He  complained  that  he  had  to 
do  most  of  his  saucerite  organizing  in  the  state 
of  Washington  because  Canadians  are  "more 
conservative,  more  suspicious"  than  the  enlight- 
ened Folk  south  of  their  border.  (Canada,  he 
disclosed,  is  really  Canaan— "under  the  Union  of 
Jacob,  or  the  Union  Jack"— whereas  the  States 
are  "part  of  the  Israelite  people,"  hence  more 
advanced.) 

Mr.  Norman,  like  the  other  speakers  at  the 
convention,  belongs  to  the  saucerite  elite  known 
as  Contactees,  who  get  information  firsthand 
1'rom  the  Space  People.  They,  he  revealed,  "do 
not  si  nil  themselves  with  hot  dogs  and  pop,  nor 
with  alcohol,  neither  do  they  smoke  or  eat  meat." 
1  lis  Conta<  is  have  given  him  "the  recipes  of  their 
favorite  wives,"  which  he  has  tried  out  and 
found  superb.  Unfortunately  some  of  the  ingred- 
ients are  not  currently  available  on   this  planet. 

Mosih  Mi.  Norman  talked  of  more  philo- 
sophic matters.  The  Space  People,  who  prefer  to 
be  called  our  "Elder  Brothers,"  invite  us  to  pre- 
pare for  the  golden  age  which  is  foretold  in  the 
Bible.  (We  are  still  living  in  the  Aquarian  Age 
introduced  by  John  the  Baptist  and  his  jug  of 
aqua.)  Not  everyone  who  says,  "I  have  ridden  in 
a  Saucer,"  will  be  saved;  the  secrets  of  the  Sau- 
cers should  not  be  sought  merely  for  crass 
motives  of  self-interest.  Our  Elder  Brothers  are 
worried  about  the  Coming  Catastrophe  (atomi<  ) 
which  may  destroy  the  earth,  but  they  cannot 
interfere  arbitrarily,  for  that  would  disrupt  the 
Karma  of  the  Individual. 

He  proved  this  with  the  story  of  an  encounter 
with  a  Brother  while  Mr.  Norman  was  sitting  on 
a  bench  in  Victoria  Park  in  London,  Canada; 
and  such  was  the  verisimilitude  of  his  detailed 
description  that  no  one  could  doubt  that  he  had 
really  been  in  that  very  park.  Unfortunately  his 
time  was  up  before  he  could  complete  the  story. 
He  promised  to  tell  it  in  full  at  a  lecture  in  San 
Francisco  the  following  week.  He  also  remem- 
bered, with  chagrin,  that  he  had  been  given  a 
special  message  by  the  Brothers,  "which  com- 
pletely slipped  me  till  now."  The  audience  could 


Hal  Draper's  connection  with  the  Space  Peo- 
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partment's chief  engineer,  and  an  editor. 


read    it   in   the   next   issue   of  a   magazine   with 
which  he  had  the  honor  to  be  associated. 

To  everyone  in  the  Movement  faith  is  the  key 
to  difficulties  which  confuse  outsiders.  Thus 
Dick  Miller,  a  young  man  who  receives  direct 
messages  via  short-wave  radio  confessed:  "I  had 
to  work  harder  to  remove  doubt  than  to  com- 
municate." The  merely  electronic  difficulties 
vanished  when  he  believed.  Before  that,  he 
explained,  "I  found  it  difficult  to  pursue  such  an 
effort  [communicating  with  the  Space  People]  in 
place  of  earning  a  living."  Now  he  is  executive 
vice  president  of  the  Amalgamated  Flying  Sau- 
cers Clubs  of  America  (AFSCA). 

VISITORS     FROM     OUT     THERE 

IN  AN  intermission  following  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Norman's  talk,  a  good  part  of  the  crowd 
poured  out  into  the  California  sunshine  for  a 
breather.  A  knot  of  people  gathered  around  a 
couple  dressed  in  strangely  designed  blue  shirts 
adorned  with  mystic  symbols  and  a  silver  crucifix. 
The  man— short,  wavy-haired,  with  steady  gray 
eyes— identified  himself  as  Prince  NEasom  from 
the  planet  Tvthan,  come  to  this  earth  thirty-one 
\c.iis  ago  on  .1  mission  direct  from  On  High.  His 
companion  was  the  Princess  NEgonna  (with 
equally  double  initial  capitals);  both  live  tem- 
poiarilv  in  Hawthorne,  California.  The  prince 
has  .i  standard  I'.  S.  Western  accent,  whereas  the 
princess  favors  that  variety  of  New  Vorkese  some- 
times  (.died  the  Hunter  College  dialect. 

The  prince  answered  questions  freely.  He  was 
wroth  because  the  convention  managers  had  re- 
fused to  put  him  on  the  program  unless  he 
promised  not  to  claim  extra-terrestrial  origin. 
(They  were  afraid  of  ridicule  by  the  press,  he 
said  scornfully.)  But  he  had  a  Message  to  deliver, 
about  the  Coming  Catastrophe:  "Stay  where  you 
are:  don't  panic." 

I  asked  him  about  the  source  of  his  title:  he 
explained  it  was  spiritual,  not  royal.  Had  it 
been  conferred  on  him?  He  hesitated  for  the  first 
time  and  said  doubtfully,  "You  could  say  so." 
A  kindly  old  lady  standing  next  to  me  recognized 
my  meager  understanding  of  such  matters  and 
cleared  things  up  by  explaining  that  he  was  a 
prince  (spiritually)  because  where  he  came  from, 
his  father  was  a  king  (spiritually).  She  in  turn 
wanted  the  prince  to  tell  her  whether  the  God 
of  our  Bible  is  also  the  God  out  there  (He  is)  and 
whether  Jesus  is  properly  called  Christ  (He  is). 

The  presence  of  Aliens  Among  Us  became  a 
delicate  problem  at  the  convention.  To  be  sure 
the  AFSCA  magazine  had  reported  that  at  the 
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association's  first  national  convention  in  Los 
Vngeles,  "Man)  reputable  people  reported  seeing 
their  contacts  with  outei  space."  Ii  was  also 
known  .ii  the  time  thai  the  loyal  Saturnian 
Friends  ol  an  eminent  Contactee  often  turned  up 
when  lie  lei  tured. 

But  the  delicate  poini  was  this:  Most  saucerites 
maintain  that  bona-fide  Space  People  do  not  go 
to  conventions  to  buttonhole  visitors  or  protest 
the  agenda,  as  the  prince  and  princess  did.  The 
Reverend  Mr.  Norman  had  warned  againsl 
"earth-bound  entities  purporting  to  be  from  (l\- 
ing  saucers." 

"As  Christ  said,  many  will  come  in  My  name," 
he  added.  "Test  these  first  to  see  if  the)  be  ol 
God."  The  eating  habits  of  the  Elder  Brothers 
he  suggested  would  be  one  useful  test.  Another 
speaker,  Hope  Troxell,  scoffed  at  the  idea  that 
any  real  Contacts  would  crudely  announce  them- 
selves as  sueh:  "The\  simply  give  you  the  Mes- 
sage, that's  all.  and  you  know  that  this  is  no 
earthly  person  pretending  to  be  a  Span   Man." 

Complicating  the  picture,  however,  was  a  mes- 
sage "To  Men  of  Earth"  beamed  to  Dick  Miller 
by  Voltra  ol  Venus.  Not  all  Space  People  it 
seems  are  friendly— there  are  sinister  and  sub- 
versive types— Bad  Miens  as  well  as  Pseudo-Aliens 
and  Good  Aliens.  Jt  was  not  too  difficult  to  pick 
out  some  possibly  Good  Aliens  at  the  convention. 
They  looked,  everyone  agreed,  just  like  the  test 
of  us,  except  for  a  certain  je-ne-sais-qaoi.  One 
was  a  fine  suntanned  specimen  of  a  man,  dearly 
not  nurtured  on  hot  dogs  and  pop,  who  caught 
one's  eye  only  because  he  kept  moving  silently 
around  the  hall.  His  deceptive  normality  was 
offset  by  a  shock  of  steel-gray  hair  which  tolled 
down  to  the  nape  of  the  neck  in  marceled  waves. 
Another  was  a  stocky  man,  who  would  have  been 
unnoticed  in  any  crowd,  save  for  the  fact  that  his 
entire    head    was    shaved    leaving    only    a    braid 


of  hair  bisecting  his  skull  from  forehead  to  neck. 

Alter  the  intermission,  the  Pasadena  Contac- 
tee. Hope  Troxell.  told  of  the  miraculous  heal- 
ing of  an  incurable  disease  when  she  "suddenly 
i  .une  to  God."  after  whic  h  she  heard  "an  audible 
voice  transmitting  messages"  and  enjoining  her 
to  set  them  down  for  all  to  know.  Like  many 
Contactees  she  had  hastened  to  publish  an  in- 
spired book,  and  promote  its  sale  for  the  sake  ol 
the  Truth  which  she  was  under  supernal  com- 
pulsion to  propagate. 

Next  came  Calvin  Girvin,  an  Air  Force  ser- 
geant who,  while  stationed  in  Hawaii,  received 
a  dream  message  prophesying  that  Pope  Pius 
woidd  die  on  Girvin's  birthday  (he  did).  Girvin 
also  told  of  his  efforts  to  console  a  girl  friend 
whose  dog  "had  left  this  pi. me":  "I  had  a  book, 
.-///  Dogs  Go  to  Heaven.  As  I  was  on  the  way 
home  to  get  this  book  for  her,  I  looked  up  and 
saw  a  round  object  about  the  si/e  of  the  lull 
moon."  Girvin  has  been  on  a  lecture  tour  and 
announced  he  wanted  support  for  a  projected 
movie. 

Later  we  heard  from  Reinhold  Schmidt,  a 
Hollywood  grain  buyer  who  had  fust  met  Ins 
space  friends  near  Kearney,  Nebraska.  The 
Miens  spoke  English  to  him,  albeit  with  a 
"European  accent,"  but  one  addressed  another  in 
German,  which  Mr.  Schmidt  luekih  understood, 
their  tongue  being,  he  said.  High  German. 

Chairman  Aim's  brother  was  given  the  floor 
to  show  his  invention,  a  Flying  Saucer  Detector, 
which  appealed  to  be  a  magnet  dangling  from  a 
cord.  He  also  put  in  a  word  for  a  new  organiza- 
tion in  Los  Angeles,  the  Brotherhood  of  Man, 
which  would  be  "oriented  especially  to  business- 
men." 

This  announcement  reflected  the  Movement's 
expansionist  aims:  It  would  like  to  be  the  center 
of  all   those   manifestations   which   skeptics   and 
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infidels  call  the  Cults  of  California.  For  this 
purpose  the  saucerites  have  doctrinal  advantages, 
since  advice  of  the  Space  People  encompasses 
all  phases  of  human  and  superhuman  well-being. 
The  Movement  could  thus  readily  embrace  the 
Health  Food  Discoverers,  the  more  imaginative 
Fundamentalist  sects,  Yoga  (a  Yoga  trance  is 
used  by  a  London  Contactee,  George  King  of 
England— no  comma  after  "George"— who  calls 
himself  the  Primary  Terrestrial  Mental  Chan- 
nel); spiritualism  (the  Beyond  being  contacted 
either  through  Dick  Miller's  short-wave  system 
or  through  the  Free  Energy  of  thought  called 
bv  the  AFSCA  magazine  with  scientific  precision. 
"mental  thought").  There  would  be  room  too 
for  devotees  of  Dianetics.  Astral  Bodies,  Hierony- 
mus  machines,  and  "Shaverism." 


COSMIC      HAM 


EGGS 


IT  MIGHT  take  a  confederation  of  all  these 
groups  to  advance  the  socio-political  program 
spelled  out  at  the  convention  by  Gabriel  Green, 
a  youngish-looking  man  of  thirty-five  who  is 
president  of  the  Amalgamated  Flying  Saucer 
Clubs  of  America. 

\  photographer  who  formerly  worked  for  the 
Los  Angeles  Board  of  Education.  Mr.  Green 
headed  the  Los  Angeles  Interplanetary  Study 
Group  and  organized  the  First  National  \JFSC  \ 
Convention.  His  present  duties  include  publish- 
ing a  magazine  World  Report,  formerly  called 
Thy  Kingdom  Come  (Cable  address  "Utopia"). 
President  Green  signs  himself  "Gabriel." 

Mr.  Green's  address  to  the  convention,  read 
without  a  hint  of  charism,  centered  on  a  program 
in  the  classic  California  tradition  of  Ham  'n' 
Eggs,  the  Townsend  Plan,  EPIC,  and  Technoc- 
racy.   The  plan  would: 

— freeh  distribute  economic  abundance  to  the 
people,  and  also  guarantee  profits  on  every  sale 
to  all  businessmen; 

—end  all  taxation,  and  also  provide  unlimited 
funds  for  highways,  scientific  research,  etc.; 

—give  everybody  free  insurance  on  everything 
and  free  medical  care  "without  the  disadvantages 
of  socialized  medicine,''  guarantee  preservation 
of  the  free  enterprise  s\stem,  and  prevent  Social- 
ism and  Communism; 

—provide  a  full-pay  retirement  system  at  an 
early  age,  four-day  weekends,  and  a  "new  eco- 
nomic system"  thai  "works  to  the  advantage  of 
everyone,  capital,  labor,  management,  and  con- 
sumer." 

This  new  society,  he  said,  max  variously  be 
called  the  Kingdom  ol  Heaven,  Nirvana,  Para- 


dise, or  Utopia  and  will  be  achieved  with  the 
heln  of  the  Space  People.  "I  am  now  reach,"  he 
went  on,  "to  work  with  people  who  are  ready  to 
make  the  few  personal  sacrifices  necessary." 

Later.  Mr.  Green  told  me  that  his  program  was 
not  entirelv  incompatible  with  Socialism;  but 
Socialism  is  a  dirty  word  here  and  "after  all.  if 
you  were  in  Russia  vou'd  have  to  attack  capital- 
ism, wouldn't  you?"  About  the  heavy  religious 
atmosphere  at  the  convention  Mr.  Green  smiled 
apologetically  and  said:  'You've  got  to  give 
something  for  evervbody.  A  lot  of  these  people 
are  interested  in  the  religious  side  and  wouldn't 
come  around  otherwise.  .  .  .  Judging  bv  your 
questions,  vou're  more  intelligent  than  99  per 
cent  of  the  people  here;  you're  interested  in  the 
Practical  Side."  I  said  I  thought  there  had  been 
too  much  mysticism.  "That's  the  Metaphvsics," 
Mr.  Green  explained.  "It  goes  together  with  the 
Phvsicv  Dan  Frv  [a  well-known  Contactee]  ex- 
plained it  in  a  speech  vesterdav.  Phvsics  and 
Metaphvsics  are  reallv  the  same  thing,  they  were 
started  bv  the  same  man."  Who  was  that?  "I  for- 
get his  name:  Fry  mentioned  it  while  he  was  talk- 
ing." Anyway,  Mr.  Green  is  not  much  interested 
in  Metaphvsics  or  Ph\sics.  Thev  are  the  "means 
to  the  end." 

I  asked  whether  he  wouldn't  have  to  go  into 
politics  to  achieve  his  goals.  Mr.  Green  assured 
me  that  he  was  already  involved.  He  had  planned 
to  see  a  Democratic  official  named  Fitzpatrick, 
about  running  Green  as  a  Democratic  candidate 
for  some  office  backed  by  the  saucerites  and  the 
i  c  People. 

Earlier  Mr.  Green  had  summoned  other  leaders 
of  the  Movement  to  a  "historic  meeting"  at  his 
home,  to  consider  launching  a  new  political 
party  called  "New  Age  Party"  or  "Economic 
Security  Party."  Coincidentally,  the  AFSCA 
magazine  published  a  telepathic  communique 
from  Monka  of  Mils,  urging  the  faithful  to  sup- 
port "Gabriel's"  plan  to  "use  \our  votes  collec- 
tively."  Another  message  from  Monka,  in  the 
same  issue,  showed  that  Space  People  are  grati- 
fyingly  concerned  with  the  minutiae  of  Cali- 
fornia politics  (they  are  against  cross-filing,  for 
example).  This  confirms  a  widespread  local  view- 
that  the  Golden  State  is  of  special  importance 
in  the  cosmos. 

Whether  or  not  this  is  the  case,  the  size  and 
nature  of  this  gathering  suggests  that  Move- 
ments around  the  saucerites  might  yet  burgeon 
into  a  successor  to  Ham  n'  Eggs.  Is  this  really 
possible?  To  echo  Prince  NEasom,  "You  could 
so.'  Stranger  things  have  happened  to  dis- 
rupt the  Karma  of  Califoraians. 
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A  PROPOSITION 
FOR  WOMEN 


By    MARION    K.    SANDERS 
Drawings  by  Burmah  Burris 

Since   millions   of   them    are   terribly,    terribly 

busy  at  Circular  Puttering  and  Redundant 

Housewifery,  why  not  put  them  to  work  on  real 

jobs — where  they  could  cure  their  frustrations 

and  meet  urgent  national  needs  at  the  same  time? 

CH  I"  B  B  Y  twins  clutching  a  banner  in- 
scribed. "Don't  send  our  mother  to  the 
salt  mines.'  led  the  picket  line  that  circled  the 
White  House.  An  AP  cameraman  snapped  their 
picture.  Next  day  it  adorned  a  thousand  front 
pages  captioned,  "Protest  mounts  against  Unt- 
il Service  Act— Demand  repeal  ol  Work-for- 
Women  law." 

In  this  fashion  a  noisy  minority  usurped  public 
attention  while  thousands  of  women  swarmed 
into  registration  offices  clamoring  for  assign- 
ments with  a  zeal  that  exceeded  the  hopes  of  the 
A<  t's  sponsors.  Filing  cabinets  overflowed  with 
their  applications  while  the  objectors  carried 
their  battle  to  the  courts. 

On  October  1.  J  975.  the  Supreme  Court 
handed  down  its  long-awaited  riding  in  the  first 
major  test  case—  U.  S.  vs.  Dropkin.  Defendant— 
the  divorced  wile  of  a  Beverlv  Hills  executive- 
claimed  exemption  on  the  ground  that  pursuit  of 


a  second  husband  at  a  relatively  advanced 
age  (forty-three)  was  a  full-time  job.  Affidavits 
established    thai    her   chief   occupations— beauty 

culture,  dieting,  and  shopping— required  excep- 
tional exertions  to  achieve  seasonal  changes  in 
hair  color  and  a  wardrobe  co-ordinated  with  a 
fluctuating  hipline.  The  Court  granted  that 
defendant  had  little,  it  any,  uncommitted  leisure. 
It  found,  however,  that  her  activities  had  not 
produced  anything  (not  even  a  new  mate):  that 
she  was.  accordingly,  engaged  in  Non-Work  in 
violation  of  the  statutory  provision  that  "the 
nation's  critical  needs  require  that  every  citizen 
engage  in  productive  work  according  to  his 
mental  and  physical  capacities.  Work  shall  be 
deemed  productive— whether  performed  in  or  out 
of  the  home— if  it  is  essential  to  the  nurture  ol 
the  famih  or  contributes  to  the  national  Avell- 
being,  enlightenment,  or  progress." 

Since  the  Act  does  not  discriminate  between 
the  sexes,  the  opposition  tried  briefly  to  find  a 
male  challenger.  However  the  only  man  willing 
to  make  a  public  defense  ol  the  right  to  idleness 
turned  out  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  who  was.  in  any  event,  too  busy  wooing 
his  third  heiress  to  engage  in  litigation. 

Female  protests  also  began  to  peter  out  after 
the  Court  ruled  on  the  case  of  Mrs.  Mamie 
Pulvertuft,  an  admired  Milwaukee  clubwoman. 
The  majority  opinion  conceded  that  Mrs.  P. 
attended  or  presided  at  many  meetings.  It  found, 
however,  that  these  did  not  contribute  to  any- 
one's   enlightenment    since    their    programs    re- 
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vealed  no  coherent  purpose.  (January:  Flower 
Arrangement.  February:  The  Bright  Side  of 
Menopause.  March:  Whither  the  UN?)  Her 
other  major  occupation  was  telephoning  to 
arrange  similar  meetings— which,  in  the  Court's 
view,  constituted  Circular  (or  self-perpetuating) 
Puttering,  a  form  of  Sub-Work. 

A  corollary  doctrine  was  formulated  in  the 
case  of  Mrs.  Grace  Yappo  of  Scarsdale,  a  Sweet- 
briar  graduate  with  two  married  daughters. 
Classifying  herself  as  a  Full-time  Homebody, 
Mis.  Y.  offered  as  exhibits  three  loaves  of  bread 
baked  in  her  own  oven;  a  table  she  had  refinished 
with  fourteen  different  oils  and  varnishes;  and  a 
necktie  she  had  embroidered  for  her  husband  in 
a  charming  starfish  pattern.  The  Court  ruled 
that  in  view  of  the  advanced  state  of  the  food- 
processing,  furniture,  and  men's  haberdashery 
industries,  these  amenities  were  not  essential 
to  the  nurture  of  a  family  but  were  another 
form   of  Sub-Work,   Redundant    Housewifery. 

finally  there  was  the  case  ol  Valerie  Van  Wee 
ol  Alabama  who  sought  deferment  because  she 
planned,  on  graduation  from  high  school,  to 
plunge  into  trousseau-sewing,  the  study  of  cas- 
serole cookerv,  and  other  prenuptial  rites  pend- 
ing her  fiance's  discharge  from  military  service. 
In  denying  Valerie's  plea  the  Court  stipulated 
thai  "patriotism  is  not  the  prerogative  of  either 
sex.  If  the  energy  and  idealism  of  young  women 
as  well  as  men  cannot  be  mobilized  lor  the  com- 
mon good,  then   this  nation   is  indeed   in   peril." 

With  the  technical  loopholes  plugged  l>\  these 
historic  decisions,  the  law  became  fully  operative. 
The  tragedy,  in  retrospect,  is  that  it  was  not 
enacted  earlier.  The  crisis  of  the  1960s  might 
well  have  been  averted.  .  .  . 


THE     TIME     IS     NOW 

NOT  long  ago  a  freak  accident  killed  two 
babies  in  a  New  York  hospital.  They 
choked  to  death  on  milk  while  sucking  from 
bottles  which  were  propped  up  in  their  cribs 
because  no  one  in  the  ward  could  spare  the  time 
to  hold  them.  For  a  lew  clays  thereafter  the 
shortage  of  nurses  made  headlines.  It  is,  how 
ever,  scarcely  news  to  any  patient  who  has  waited 
in  anguish  while  the  light  at  the  nurses'  station 
Hashed  unheeded,  nor  to  the  nurse  herself.  Often 
she  is  struggling  with  the  composite  duties  of  an 
executive,  technician,  bedside  angel,  and  junior 
physician  because  doctors  arc  too  busy  to  cluck 
the  intravenous  or  listen  to  patients'  woes. 

Hardest    hit    by    the    hospital    crisis    arc     those 
people  who  are  both  sick  and  old.    More   than 


twenty  million  Americans  will  be  over  sixty-five 
by  the  end  of  this  decade.  Their  plight  was  re- 
cently discussed  by  Miss  Julia  Thompson  of  the 
American  Nurses  Association  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Education. 

"Home-care  programs  are  particularly  suited  to 
the  needs  of  the  aging  and  should  be  expanded," 
she  said.  "But  today  personnel  shortages  in  the 
health  professions,  particularly  nursing,  make 
this  almost  impossible.  .  .  .  Buildings  and  beds 
without  qualified   health  personnel  are  useless." 

The  same  may  be  said  of  schoolrooms.  Most 
public-school  classes  are  too  large  for  sound 
teaching  and  tens  of  thousands  of  children  are 
attending  half-day  sessions  because  not  only 
buildings  but  competent  teachers  are  lacking. 
Currently,  at  least  135,000  more  teachers  are 
needed  in  elemental \  and  high  schools,  accord- 
ing to  the  National  Education  Association. 

Meanwhile  experts  forecast  that  in  the  next 
twelve  months  a  million  and  a  half  American 
boys  and  girls  will  be  truants,  join  gangs,  run 
away  from  home,  or  commit  violent  crimes. 
Younger  and  younger  children  swell  the  ranks  of 
delinquency  each  year.  The  public  and  private 
agencies  trying  to  stem  this  fearful  tide  are  beat- 
ing the  bushes  for  social  workers,  psychiatrists, 
youth-gang  workers,  and  parole  officers.  "Even 
filling  the  budgeted  positions  would  make  only 
a  small  dent  in  the  growing  need  for  services," 
says  the  Family  Service  Association  ol  America. 

The  common  denominator  of  these  shortages  is 
this:  They  are  virtually  all  in  the  classic  women's 
professions.  Diehard  feminists  might  wish  it 
otherwise.  However,  it  has  long  since  been 
proved  that  girls  can  become  preachers,  actuaries, 
or  taxi-drivers  if  they  choose.  To  be  sure,  the 
female  Michelangelo  has  yet  to  appear.  But  who 
needs  one?  The  immediate  calamity  is  the  dearth 
of  nurses,  social  workers,  and  teachers. 

Shortages  have  not.  in  some  instances,  been 
converted  into  what  the  economists  call  effective 
demand.  Much-needed  services  —  notably  for 
children  and  the  aging— exist  only  as  token  ex- 
periments or  dreams  to  be  fulfilled  when  the 
nc(issai\  money  can  be  found.  And  the  going 
schools,  hospitals,  and  social  agencies  often  pay 
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salaries    too    low    to   compete    Eoi    taleni    with 
business  and  industry. 

Bigger  budgets  and  bettei  salaries  are  im 
poii. mi.  ol  course.  Bui  money  alone  will  not 
hue  enough  people  <>i  the  righi  ones  int<>  the 
service  vocations.  We  are  doomed  to  a  pei  maneni 
scarcity  so  lout;  .is  the  peculiai  and  often  irra- 
tional pressures  ol  oui  so<  iet)  impel  the  majority 
ol  American  women  to  limil  then  labors  to  tin  ii 
own  lour  walls. 

Recently  there  has  been  considerable  uproai 
because  .in  increasing  numbei  ol  women  are 
taking  jobs  outside  their  homes.  The  total  ai 
latest  count  was  close  to  22  million.*  Bui  there 
has  been  no  significant  upsurge  in  the  critical 
shortage  fields.  On  the  contrary,  marriage  and 
homemaking  siphon  oil  about  .is  mam  nurses, 
teachers,  and  social  workers  .is  are  recruited  each 
year.  For  three-quarters  ol  all  American  wives 
still  toil  only  in  their  homes— and  have  no 
acceptable  alternative. 


THE     CAPTIVE     HOUSEWIVES 

THIS  fact  created  an  awkward  problem 
for  the  U.  S.  Census  Bureau  last  spring.  In 
the  New  York  metropolitan  area,  for  instance, 
13,000  enumerators  were  needed.  But  as  of  Man  h 
only  3,000  had  been  recruited.  So  an  emergency 
call  went  out  for  10,000  housewives. 

"Whether  women  are  better  than  men  at  tak- 
ing a  census  may  be  debated,"  said  the  Nexo  York 
Times.  "But  there  seems  no  arguing  the  point 
that  if  women  do  not  go  out  and  count  the  popu- 
lation maybe  no  one  else  will." 

Census-takers  work  flexible  hours  and  can  earn 
$12  to  |13  a  day.  In  the  main,  women  who 
eventually  took  on  the  work  said  they  found  it 
pleasant  and  amply  rewarding,  although  one 
complained  of  "coolie  wages."  But  by  and  large 
housewives  stayed  away  in  droves  because  they 
had  grown  so  used  to  the  bonds  of  domesticity 
that  they  lacked  the  will  to  loose  them. 

*  Womanpower.  National  Manpower  Council. 
Columbia  University  Press,  New  York,  1957. 


\n  exception  was  m\  Friend  Dorothy,  who 
did  take  on  an  enumerator's  job  this  spring,  she 
is  Fort)  two,  .i  college  graduate  with  a  social 
work  degree,  She  pursued  hei  profession  until 
she  married,  had  two  children,  and  moved  to  the 
suburbs,  rhere,  like  so  man)  others,  she  became 
the  famil)  motoi  corps,  gardener,  and  general 
houseworker.  Now  with  the  children  in  high 
si  hool,  she  lias  time  once  a  week  to  trundle  books 
through  a  hospital  ward,  she  plays  tennis, 
canasta,  and  bridge  in  season,  belongs  to  the 
little  theatre  group,  and  reports  on  the  local 
sewer  district  oi  the  nation's  watei  resources  to 
her  League  of  Women  Voters  chapter.  Then 
there  are  the  fund-raising  drives,  the  PTA,  and 
occasional    forays    into   local    politics. 

Dorothy  does  not  find  this  way  of  life  exhila- 
rating. She  suspects,  too,  that  her  husband  is 
bored— and  perhaps  not  even  listening  to  her 
nightly  chit-chat  about  the  latest  school-board 
hassle,  the  meat  loaf  she  dreamed  up  for  the 
church  supper,  and  kindred  highlights  of  her 
daw  So,  in  the  parlance  ol  her  trade,  she  is 
"facing  her  problem"  and  "trying  to  work  out  a 
realistic  plan"  to  return  to  her  own  profession. 
But  so  far  it  has  proved  tough  sledding.  At  the 
family  agency  where  she  applied  for  a  job  she 
was  told  to  go  back  to  school  first. 

"They  were  quite  right,"  she  said.  "My  M.A. 
has  been  in  mothballs  for  eleven  years  and  I 
wouldn't  dare  face  a  client  all  alone.  I'm  really 
unemployable  without  a  refresher  course  and 
there  don't  seem  to  be  any.   I  wonder  why  not?" 

The  reason,  it  would  seem,  is  that  the  squan- 
dering or  under-use  of  Dorothy's  skills  is  gener- 
ally viewed  as  a  minor  personal  grief  rather  than 
a  major  social  waste.  After  all,  she  manages  to 
keep  busy.  To  be  sure,  as  a  census-taker  she  is 
doing  work  that  calls  for  only  a  high-school 
education.  Such  downgrading  is  the  common  lot 
of  college  women  when  they  try— in  their  forties— 
to  "rejoin  the  work  force"  or  enter  it  for  the  first 
time.  Some— although  they  do  not  need  the 
money— become  encyclopedia  or  lingerie  peddlers 
to  satisfy  what  a  recent  study  called  "the  psy- 
chological need  to  be  economically  productive." 

In  the  view  of  some  latter-day  Freudians  this 
flight  from  the  home  is  a  neurotic  rejection  of 
woman's  predestined  biological  role.  Others  ar- 
gue that  it  is  a  mistake  to  expose  females  to 
higher  education  or  that  the  curriculum  should 
be  altered.  But  the  prevailing  malaise  is  not 
confined  to  college  graduates. 

For  proof  let  us  eavesdrop  on  a  team  of  sociolo- 
gists who  recently  stalked  their  domesticated 
prey  in  the  nation's  more  proletarian  housing 
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developments.  Our  first  call  is  in  Levittown, 
New  Jersey,  where  a  young  mother  of  three 
describes  her  way  of  life. 

"My  days  are  all  busy,"  she  says,  "and  dull  too. 
All  I  ever  do  is  mess  around.  I  get  up  at  eight— 
I  make  breakfast,  so  I  do  the  dishes,  have  lunch, 
do  some  more  dishes  and  some  laundry  and 
cleaning  in  the  afternoon.  Then  it's  supper 
dishes  and  I  get  to  sit  down  a  few  minutes  before 
the  children  have  to  be  sent  to  bed.  .  .  .  That's 
all  there  is  to  my  day.  It's  just  like  any  other 
wife's  day.  Humdrum.  .  .  .  The  biggest  time 
I  am  chasing  kids." 

Across  the  continent,  in  Tacoma,  our  next 
hostess  finds  our  questions  a  trifle  irritating.  "Ye 
Gods— what  do  I  do  with  my  time?  Well  1  get  up 
at  six.  I  get  my  son  dressed  and  then  give  him 
breakfast.  After  that  I  wash  dishes  and  bathe 
and  feed  the  baby.  Then  I  get  lunch  and  while 
the  children  nap  I  sew  or  mend  or  iron  and  do  all 
the  other  things  I  can't  get  done  before  noon. 
Then  I  cook  supper  for  the  family  and  my  hus- 
band watches  TV  while  I  do  the  dishes.  After  I 
get  the  children  to  bed  I  set  my  hair  and  then 
I  go  to  bed." 

I  do  not  know  these  ladies  personally.  I  made 
their  acquaintance  in  a  grimly  fascinating  book, 
Workingman's  Wife*  The  typical  low-income 
mother,  say  the  authors,  is  absorbed  in  "nurtur- 
ant  and  policeman-like"  attention  to  her  children 
who  are  more  likely  to  be  made  rebellions  or 
overly  dependent  than  serenely  secure  by  these 
ministrations.  Though  she  neither  weaves  nor 
spins  like  her  forebears  and  is  mechanized  tn  the 
hilt,  she  feels  harassed,  isolated,  and  trapped. 
Certainly  she  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  crisply- 
aproned  blonde  beaming  at  her  dishpan  full 
of  lanolized  detergent  in  the  TV  commercials. 
Assuming,  however,  that  her  prototype  exists, 
even  she  must  face  the  day  when  there  are  no 
longer  any  children  around  to  chase  or  stuff  with 
Wheaties.  In  all  probability  this  void  will  be 
thirty  years  long. 

How  is  it  to  be  filled?  Perhaps  she  will  go 
out  and  find  a  factory  job.  "It's  stimulating." 
said  one  liberated  housewife  to  a  slightly  scan- 
dalized reporter  who  asked  how  she  liked  operat- 
ing a  punch  press.  "I've  rejoined  the  human  race 
and  it's  wonderful." 

But  it  is  much  more  likely  that,  without  harsh 
economic  pressure,  "he  will  simply  flounder  in 
the  emptying  cage.  Captivity  is  habit-forming, 
especially  when  emancipation  offers  no  substitute 
function  of  any  great  worth.   There  will  be  time 


for  leisurely  jaunts  to  the  lonely  housewife's 
dream  world  of  "shopping"— so  different  from 
"marketing."  She  can  while  away  many  an 
afternoon  at  bargain  counters  pawing  over 
scarves  and  girdles  she  has  no  intention  of  buy- 
ing. She  can  wallow  in  the  soupy  Eden  of  day- 
time  TV   or    the    women's    magazines. 

Certainly  most  women  do  not  aspire  to  such  a 
destiny.  They  are  victims  of  a  form  of  technolog- 
ical unemployment,  which  has  been  perceptively 
described  by  Alva  Myrdal,  the  distinguished 
educator  and  social  scientist  who  is  now 
Sweden's  Ambassador  to   India. 

"Housewives  in  our  time  have  become  a  dis- 
contented class,"  says  Mrs.  Myrdal  in  a  small  but 
forceful  book*  written  in  collaboration  with  the 
British  sociologist,  Norma  Klein.  "Looking 
after  one  man  and  a  family  of  two  is.  under 
present  conditions,  not  enough  to  fill  the  many 
years  of  a  woman's  life  and  to  give  her  the  satis- 
fat  tion  of  feeling  that  she  is  pulling  her 
weight.  .  .  .  To  counteract  this  state  of  affairs, 
a  cult  of  Homemaking  and  Motherhood  is 
fostered  by  press  and  propaganda.  The  sen- 
timental glorification  which  these  activities  re- 
ceive may  flatter  many  housewives,  but  in  the 
long  run  it  does  more  harm  than  good,  for  it 
encourages  them  to  indulge  in  irrational  self-pity 
and  prevents  them  from  assessing  their  situation 
at  its  true  value." 

The  current  uptrend  in  matronly  job-hunting 
suggests  that  main  women  are  at  last  recognizing 
these  facts.  But  it  will  take  a  long  time  to  undo 
the  mischief  that  starts  when  millions  of  Amer- 
ican girls  embrace  the  notion  that  marriage  is  a 
lifetime  occupation,  and  that  their  prime  func- 
tion accordingly  is  to  capture  husbands  capable 
.  of  supporting  them. 

Thus,  before  their  own  potentialities  and  their 
value  to  the  community  can  be  assessed,  these 
callow  brides  are  swallowed  up  in  the  tiny  world 
of  home.  "Civic  interest  and  ambition  to  serve 
the  government  are  at  a  high  level  among  adoles- 
cent girls,"  the  American  Council  on  Education 
pointed  out  in  a  recent  statement.  "But  these 
hopes  too  often  are  overlaid  during  the  subse- 
quent years  of  emotional  experience  and  early 
marriage.  Most  young  people  have  not  been 
informed  that  the  role  of  homemaker  can  well 
be  combined  with  other  creative  endeavors  and 
responsibilities." 

Once  the  high-school  and  college  graduates 
learn  this  truth,  we  may  have  the  key  to  solving 
our  womanpower  shortage. 


*  By    Lee    Rainwater.    Richard    P.    Coleman,    and 
Gerald  Handel.  Oceana  Publications,  New  York,  1959. 


*  Women's  Tu-o  Roles.    Routledge  &  Kegan  Paul 
Ltd.,  London,  1956. 
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<:  l!  I   l    l  I  \  c;  S  ,     c;  i  it  is 

Wl  I  \  T  do  young  women  do  in  return 
Foi  citizenship?"  The  question  was 
asked  .1  few  years  ago  l>\  the  late  Alan  Gregg  ol 
the  Rockefellei  Foundation,  a  doctoi  of  rare 
social  vision.  "II  the  rationale  "I  selective  sen 
ice  were  applied  to  the  drafting  of  girls  of 
eighteen  foi  two  years  of  civilian  nursing,  to 
match  the  military  service  oi  their  brothers,  we 
would  create  a  notable  and  valuable  reserve  of 
nurses  in  this  country  foi  years  to  ionic  .is 
well  .is  a  chance  to  open  wards  in  our  civilian 
hospitals  now  empt)  foi  the  lack  of  muses 
There  would  be  psychological  resistance  and 
emotional  resentment,  but  I  do  not  find  ,ni\ 
cogent  arguments  againsl  such  a  resolution  of 
the  present  immense  problem  of  nursing  care." 
Like  many  scientists.  Dr.  Gregg  (hose  to  ignore 
the  political  roadblocks  born  of  "psychological 
resistance  and  emotional  resentment."  If,  how- 
ever, these  could  be  overcome  and  a  National 
Women's  Service  Corps  established,  what  could 
it  accomplish?  Let  us  assume  that  all  voting 
women  between  the  age  ol  eighteen  and  twenty 
six  would  be  required  to  serve  in  the  Corps  at 
\imv  pay  for  a  stipulated  period.  (This  might 
be  fixed  at  a  few  months  or  longer  according  to 
national  need  and  popular  response.)  Draftees 
would  receive  basic  training  to  fit  them  for  use- 
ful sub-professional  work  in  the  areas  of  critical 
need— chiefly  our  health,  educational,  and  social- 
well  are  services.  To  do  this  we  would  not  need 
a  giant  new  government  bureaucracy.  The  train- 
ing programs  could  logically  be  entrusted  to  the 
Vmerican  Red  Cross,  which  has  long  experience 
in  training  aides  in  nursing,  social  work,  schools, 
and  other  services,  and  already  has  a  paid  staff 
of  some  15,000.  Nor  need  the  Corps  establish 
and  operate  institutions.  Instead  it  could  assign 
its  draftees  to  existing  public  and  private 
agencies. 

The  young  corpswoman  would  have  a  variety 
of  choices  for  active  duty.  She  might  serve  as  a 
helper  in  a  school,  a  day  nursery,  a  home  for  the 
aging,  a  rehabilitation  center,  hospital,  summer 
playground,  settlement  house,  library,  or 
museum. 


1  here  is  little  doubt  thai  she  would  be  wel- 
i  omed.  The  pel  foi  mam  e  ol  the  teen  aged 
Florence  Nightingales  now  serving  as  hospital 
aides  in  the  "Candystripers"  and  similai  pro- 
grams is  heartening.  "These  youngsters  are  no 
hopscotch  volunteers,"  I  was  told  at  the  South 
Orang<  Hospital  Centei  in  Nev  fersey.  "They 
an  sterling  workers,  dependable  and  dis- 
i  iplined." 

I  he    same    kind    ol    idealism    was    manifest    in 

the  hearty  response  among  young  people  to 
Senatoi  Hubert  II.  Humphrey's  proposal  last 
yeai  in  this  magazine  to  create  a  Youth  Con- 
servation  Corps.  Similarly,  Congressman  Henry 
S.  Rcuss  of  Wisconsin  has  received  hundreds  of 
letters  applauding  his  plan  to  create  a  Point  1 
Youth  Corps  to  give  "young  Americans  in  their 
late  teens  and  early  twenties  a  sense  of  purpose" 
through  work  in  technical-assistance  missions 
abroad.  Surely  there  is  an  equal  challenge  to  be 
met  in  the  underdeveloped  sectors  of  American 
six  iety. 

Her  tout  of  duty  would  give  the  corpswoman 
a  toehold  in  a  marketable  vocation  and  orderly 
work  habits.  She  would  also  gain  the  sense  of 
one's  own  worth  which  comes  uniquely  from 
cashing  a  self-earned  pay  check.  Since  the  deb- 
utante and  the  janitor's  daughter  would  serve 
side  by  side,  the  Corps  would  provide  the  ex- 
perience in  practical  democracy  which  many 
men  regard  as  the  chief  profit  of  their  military 
years.  Corpswomen  would  learn  too  that  ded- 
icated work  is  never  easy  but  that  it  is  always 
honorable,  whether  performed  by  a  nurse's  aide, 
a  postal  clerk,  or  a  priest. 

Many  Corps  privates  would— very  likely — go  on 
to  make  a  career  in  the  professions  in  which 
they  served  their  apprenticeships.  They  should 
be  encouraged  by  substantial  scholarships  and 
student  loans. 

Others  would  seek,  and  be  granted,  deferment 
because  of  early  marriage  and  motherhood. 
They  should  be  placed  in  reserve  status,  sub- 
ject to  future  call  when  needed  and  available. 
Who  should  be  called  up.  and  when,  might  be 
decided  by  local  selective-service  boards  com- 
posed of  women  of  good  sense.  Presumably  a 
full-time  mother  of  voting  children  would  be 
automatically  exempted— though  she  would  not 
be  dissuaded,  if  she  so  desired,  from  entering 
on  part-  or  full-time  duty.  Women  holding  jobs 
outside  their  homes  would  be  excused  and  so 
would  those  doing  responsible  volunteer  work 
lot  churches,  civic  organizations,  philanthropies, 
or  political  parties.  The  last  group  would  not, 
however,    be    large.     The    draftboard    members 
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would,  for  instance,  get  out  their  pencils  when 
a  hospital  ladies'  auxiliary  boasted  (as  one  in 
Long  Island,  New  York,  did  recently)  that  its 
900  Pink  Pinafore  Volunteers  last  year  spent 
51,280  hours  reading  to  sick  children,  giving 
patients  alcohol  rubs,  and  running  a  gift  shop. 
This  averages  out  to  a  little  more  than  an  hour 
a  week  per  volunteer— scarcely  time  to  don  and 
doff  the  pinafores. 


MOTHERS     EMERITAE 

IT  M  A  Y  be  true  that  our  highly  profes- 
sionalized institutions  now  provide  lew  op- 
portunities in  which  the  ardent  volunteer  can 
find  real  satisfaction.  Yet  a  host  of  imaginative 
programs,  developed  in  recent  years  by  social 
agencies,  are  now  in  the  stage  of  pilot  opera- 
tions. They  could  be  vastly  expanded  with  the 
aid  of  a  relatively  unskilled  corps  of  paid  work- 
ers. Many  of  these  services— provided  in  homes 
rather  than  in  institutions— call  particularly  for 
the  insight  and  experience  of  mature  women. 
Part-time  schedules  are  also  feasible— often  a 
necessity  for  the  woman  who  still  has  housework 
and  cooking  to  do  even  though  her  children  are 
grown. 

For  example,  Philadelphia  has  a  "meals  on 
wheels"  service  for  invalids  at  home.  The 
Kalamazoo  Recreation  Department  provides 
"friendly  visitors"  to  the  old  and  sick.  Home- 
nursing  a*des  backstop  public-health  nurses  in 
Detroit.  A  program  that  should  be  stepped  up 
a  hundredfold  or  more  is  the  Homemaker 
Service  now  offered— on  the  skimpiest  scale— in 
150  of  the  more  than  3,000  counties  in  the  na- 
tion. The  homemaker  is  assigned  generally  to 
families  where  the  mother  is  incapacitated.  She 
keeps  the  house  tidy,  does  the  cooking  and 
marketing,  tends  the  children,  and  carries  trays 
to  the  invalid.  (She  does  not,  however,  wax 
floors,  wash  windows,  or  do  other  clearly  spec- 


ified heavy  chores.)  There  are  only  2,000  home- 
makers  employed  across  the  country,  according 
to  a  1958  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  survey. 
Yet  this  is  a  thrift)  as  well  as  a  benign  program— 
the  Colorado  Public  Welfare  Department,  for 
example,  reported  a  saving  to  the  taxpayers  in  a 
single  month  of  S2.6S6  because  69  children  were 
thus  looked  alter  at  home  instead  of  requiring 
much  costlier  foster  or  institutional  care.  In 
Boston,  homemakers  earn  $40  to  $46  a  week. 
Administration  and  supervision  raise  the  cost  to 
$11  a  day,  which  is  repaid  in  full  or  in  part  by 
the  family  according  to  its  means.  Women  who 
consider  a  servant's  role  demeaning  are  happy  to 
be  homemakers  because  they  are  respected  staff 
members  of  the  agencv  that  employs  them— and 
sees  to  it  that  they  are  neither  exploited  nor  al- 
lowed in  shirk  their  responsibilities. 

The  dignity  of  professional  status  has  like- 
wise drawn  women  to  the  Lay  Reader  Exper- 
iment financed  in  sixteen  cities  by  the  Fund  for 
the  Advancement  of  Education,  to  meet  the 
present  crisis  in  high-school  English  classes. 
With  a  load  of  170  to  200  pupils,  the  average 
teacher  would  have  to  put  in  33  hours  of  night 
and  weekend  work  if  each  student  handed  in 
only  a  paper  a  week.  Since  few  teachers  are 
this  heroic,  assignments  have  tapered  off  to  four 
a  year— with  the  result  that  many  pupils  never 
learn  to  write  decent  English.  Lay  readers  are 
college-educated  women  who  correct  papers  at 
a  rate  ol  25  cents  each.  10  cents  for  re-checking, 
and  $1.50  an  hour  for  conferences  with  students 
or  teachers.  Through  this  program  the  students' 
output  has  been  stepped  up  to  twenty  papers  a 
year  and  their  writing  ability  has  measurably 
improved. 

Another  striking  fact  that  emerged  from  the 
experiment  is  this:  from  five  to  twenty  times  as 
many  qualified  women  applied  as  could  be  used. 
Paid  D.  Diederich  of  the  Educational  Testing 
Service  in  Princeton,  which  sponsored  the  pro- 
gram, reports:  "The  Lay  Reader  Study  revealed 
a  superabundance  of  the  kind  of  talent  and 
background  required  among  the  college-educated 
housewives  of  the  average  community.  They  are 
pathetically  eager  to  undertake  this  work  at 
almost  any  price  the  community  can  afford.  .  .  ." 

To  be  sure,  lay  readers  are  assistants  to— not 
substitutes  for— teachers,  just  as  RNs  must  super- 
vise nurse's  aides  and  homemakers  should  be 
guided  by  expert  social  workers.  Unfortunately 
the  gaps  in  these  professions  cannot  be  filled 
merely  by  drafting  the  young  and  retraining  the 
middle-aged.  Married  women  with  children  are 
the  crucial  source  of  supply.    At  present  large 
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numbers  are  on  indefinite  maternity  leave  From 
their  professions  foi  reasons  both  practical  and 
psychological,  rhesi  are  formidable  bui  noi  in- 
superable barriers  to  getting  them  back  on  the 
job. 

Are  children  harmed  l>\  theii  mother's  pari 
time  absence  il  propel  provision  is  made  foi 
them  while  sin  is  away?  There  is  .1  good  deal 
"l  evidena  -ol  which  .1  few  samples  were  cited 
earlier— thai  the  hovering  maternal  policeman 
is  not  the  ideal  guardian  ol  hei  offspring's 
psyche.  \N<)  illuminating  is  the  experience  ol 
the  Israeli  kibbutzim.  In  these  communal  vil- 
lages ilk'  mother  works  eight  oi  nine  hours  a 
da)  like  her  husband.  She  is  freed  of  all  do- 
mesti<  drudgery  excepi  the  care  of  her  small 
ll.it  .ind  the  children  are  watched  over  by  trained 
specialists  all  day.  In  the  evenings  parents  en- 
joy their  children— tell  them  stories,  play,  and 
romp  with  them.  "The  children,"  one  reporter 
noted,  "are  spared  many  ol  the  tensions  ol  daily 
family  life.  They  are  cherished  in  their  houses, 
kindergarten,  school,  and  parents'  homes.  The 
elimination  ol  domestic  worries  also  contributes 
to  the  stability  ol  the  family." 

With  no  such  Utopian  arrangements  at  their 
disposal,  American  working  mothers  commonly 
cany  with  them  to  their  johs  guilt  feelings 
based  on  an  unproven  myth:  the  notion  that  it 
is  had  lor  children  to  he  separated  from  their 
mothers  lor  six  or  eight   hours  a  day. 

This  legend  was  derived  chiefly  from  observa- 
tions of  children  who  have  many  handicaps, 
apart  from  the  lad  that  their  mothers  are  em- 
ployed.  Tvpical  of  the  unhappy  samples  studied 
are  eighty  day-care  (enters  in  New  York— where, 
according  to  the  Day  Care  Council,  47  per  cent 
ol  the  children  arc  fatherless,  13  per  cent  have 
mothers  who  are  physically  or  mentally  ill,  and 
59  per  cent  ol  the  families  are  so  poor  or  mal- 
adjusted that  they  are  (lients  of  social  agencies 
or  the  Welfare  Department.  Another  source  of 
contemporary  theory  is  the  testimony  of  parents 
neurotic  and  rich  enough  to  reach  the  analyst's 
couch.  But  there  has  been  virtually  no  seriou> 
research  in  this  country  on  normal  children  from 
normal  homes  who  are  in  loving  and  competent 
hands  while  their  mothers  go  out  to  work. 

Few  normal  mothers  today  are  in  a  position 
to  experiment  on  their  own.  In  this  the  present 
generation  is  far  less  fortunate  than  ni\  own. 
During  the  1930s  and  earlier,  a  comparatively 
modest  budget  could  include  some  domestic 
help.  Rut  today,  alas,  the  loud  nannies  ol  yester- 
year are  extinct  or  priced  out  of  the  middle-class 
market. 


Only  in  her  rol<  ol  consumer  can  the  part- 
time  mothei  expeel  a  helping  hand  Enterpris- 
ing shopping  centers  an  setting  up  day  nursei 

tre  bowling  alleys.  This  gives  the  nation's 
ten  million  female  bowlers  a  considerable  0 
o\ci  th<  seven  million  winking  mothers  who 
are,  it  may  be  said,  among  the  least  pampered 
in  the  Western  World.  By  comparison  with  this 
country,  i\a\  nurseries  abound  in  Britain  and 
France.  In  Sweden  they  have  even  been  set  up 
in  universities  to  accommodate  the  young  ol 
married  students.  In  contrast,  the  handsome 
new  married-students'  residence  at  Yale  Medical 
ol  has  apartments  for  couples  only.  With 
the  advenl  ol  the  first-born  the  lucky  parents 
move  to  more  commodious  quarters  in  the 
adjacent  slums.  In  mam  instances  these  young 
mothers  are  teachers  or  nurses  who  would  like  to 
continue  in  their  professions— full-  or  part-time— 
il  thev  could  be  relieved  ol  some  ol  their  ma- 
ternal and  housekeeping  duties. 

To  provide  such  help  should  be  a  prime  pur- 
pose ol  the  Service  Corps.  Mothers  in  the  most 
essential  professions  should  have  a  priority  claim 
on  these  facilities.  Once  such  services  were  es- 
tablished it  would  be  possible  to  overhaul  some 
outworn  stereotypes  about  the  role  and  respon- 
sibility ol  women— particularly  those  who  go  to 
college. 


TOMORROW    S     CO-EDS 

MOST  nineteenth-century  feminists 
thought  that  professional  women  should 
be  spinsters.  Few  women  before  or  since  have 
agreed,  least  ol  all  the  first  feminist,  Mary  Woll- 
stonecralt.  who  died  in  1797.  A  creature  of  fiery 
passions  as  well  as  intellect,  she  was  ardently 
attached  to  her  lover,  later  became  a  model  wife 
to  William  Godwin,  one  of  the  most  eccentric 
intellectuals  of  all  time,  and  was  the  devoted 
mother  ol  two  daughters  of  whom  the  younger 
became  Shelley's  wile  (and  the  author  of 
Frankenstein  1.  Mary  was  much  too  biological  foi 
the  Victorian  battlers  lor  women's  rights,  though 
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they  often  mentioned  her  most  famous  book, 
Vindication  of  the  Rights  of  Women.  Parts  are 
pertinent  to  today's  college  women,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  following  passage: 

"If  all  the  faculties  of  a  woman's  mind  are 
only  to  be  cultivated  to  obtain  a  husband,  she 
grovels  scarcely  above  the  animal  kingdom  and 
inspires  only  a  vapid  tenderness  which  degener- 
ates easily  into  contempt." 

Stripped  of  eighteenth-century  rhetoric,  this 
was  the  gist  of  a  controversy  in  the  British  press 
a  few  years  back  as  to  whether  university  educa- 
tion is  wasted  on  girls  who  give  up  their  careers 
for  marriage.  The  Economist  titled  its  comments 
"Labour  Lost  Through  Love." 

Similar  views  were  echoed  on  these  shores  by 
a  man  who  teaches  science  in  a  women's  college. 
Discussing  one  of  his  most  promising  students  he 
said.  "I've  never  met  a  better  mind.  Rut  six 
months  after  she  graduated  she  married  a  busi- 
nessman and  now  lives  in  a  Chicago  suburb  tak- 
ing care  of  four  children.  I  hope  she's  happy, 
hut  sometimes  you  wonder  what  you're  teaching 
them  for." 

This  question  is  asked  not  only  by  faculty 
members  but  by  large  numbers  of  American 
girls  and  their  parents.  Although  women  now 
make  up  more  than  half  the  population,  the  pro- 
portion attending  college  has  been  declining  in 
comparison  with  men  in  recent  years.  From 
1920  to  1958  the  ratio  fell  from  47  per  cent 
women  students  to  35  per  cent.  In  postgraduate 
education  the  drop  has  been  even  sharper: 
women  received  only  one  in  ten  of  the  doctoral 
degrees  conferred,  in  1956  as  compared  to  one  in 
seven  in  1920.  Throughout  the  United  States 
in  1956,  only  355  female  M.D.'s  were  graduated— 
out  ol  a  total  of  more  than  7,000. 

"The  failure  ol  women  to  keep  pace  with  men 
in  higher  education  is  not  from  lack  of  prepara- 
tion." says  Professor  Mabel  Newcomer  of  Vas- 
sal.* "The  problem  today  for  women  is  lack  of 
motivation.  .  .  ." 

What  seems  indicated  is  a  deeper  probing 
1>\  the  colleges  of  the  motivation  of  the  ap- 
plicants they  accept.  A  determined  search 
should  be  made  for  girls  willing  to  make  a  set  ious 
commitment  to  scholarly,  professional,  or  crea- 
tive work,  in  return  lor  the  investment  in  their 
education.  This  will  involve  revamping  admis- 
sions policies  which  have  been  too  much  shaped 
l>\  the  genteel  traditions  ol  tin  past  and  the  skv- 
high  tuition  and  board  charges  of  the  present. 
The  women's  colleges  would  do  well  to  concen- 
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trate  their  scholarship  aid  on  potentially  pro- 
ductive citizens,  even  if  their  families  are  not 
on  calling  terms  with  the  local  queens  of  the 
alumnae  association.  And  admissions  offices 
would  be  justified  in  turning  down  applicants 
who  voice  no  ambition  beyond  enlightened  wife- 
and-motherhood. 

With  her  A.B.  in  hand,  tomorrow's  college 
graduate  should  be  encouraged  to  enter  a  pro- 
fession and  to  stick  with  it  even  if  this  involves 
postponing  motherhood  and  eventually  delegat- 
ing some  of  its  responsibilities.  The  delusion 
that  everv  woman  must  be  a  chambermaid,  cook, 
and  nurse— in  addition  to  any  other  work  she 
may  do— is  archaic.  It  makes  no  more  sense 
than  insisting  that  a  research  chemist  take  time 
out  to  wash  the  test  tubes  and  scrub  the  lab 
floor.  Women,  like  men,  should  give  their  highest 
skills  to  a  society  which  badly  needs  them. 

THE     HUSBANDS     ARE     WILLING 

SU  C  H  a  trend  is  not  likely  to  stir  protests 
from  many  American  men,  particularly  the 
young  husbands  who  so  amiably  support  their 
children  and  help  change  their  diapers  as  well. 
In  fact.  Dr.  Reuben  Hill  of  the  Family  Study 
Center  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  told  last 
spring's  White  House  Conference  on  Children 
that  marriage  is  likely  to  have  "a  more  compan- 
ionate cpialit\"  when  both  husband  and  wife  are 
earners    is  well  as  homemakers. 

This  view  is  supported  without  exception  by 
the  husbands  of  working  wives  whom  I  have 
questioned,  though  several  voice  qualms  at  the 
prospect  of  having  their  daughters  drafted. 

"I  like  the  idea  of  a  career  corps  which  would 
give  girls  a  real  alternative  to  commercial  jobs 
when  they  leave  school  or  college,"  said  one 
genial  father.  "Too  many  of  them  end  up  as 
typists  or  bookkeepers  when  they  might  find  a 
real  vocation  in  public  service.  And  I  don't 
deny  we  need  them." 

"Rut  reallv,"  he  added,  "can't  a  democracy 
pull  up  its  socks  without  putting  women  in  uni- 
form? Are  we  going  to  have  female  top  ser- 
geants?" 

Hopefully— no  uniforms,  no  sergeants.  Rut  we 
do  not  consider  it  undemocratic  to  require 
young  men  to  serve  their  country  in  time  of  na- 
tional danger.  Wayward  and  ignorant  children, 
needless  suffering,  and  widespread  frustration 
are  no  less  ominous  threats  to  our  society  than 
military  peril.  On  what  grounds  shall  women 
claim  the  privilege  of  dodging  what  is  so  clearly 
their  particular  responsibility? 


Harper's  Magazine,  September  1960 
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EPILEPSY  AND  THE  LAW 


Because  of  a  superstition  running  bach   to 

ancient  times,  our  legal  system   is  now  grossly 

unfair  to  about  a   million   people — in   main    ways, 

ranging   from    licenses   to   marriage   Inns. 


OF  A  L  L  the  ills  which  assail  the  flesh,  one 
<>1  the  mosi  dramatic  is  an  epileptic  sei- 
zure.  Often  without  warning  and  with  the  sud- 
denness ui  a  thunderclap  the  victim  loses  all 
animation.  He  gives  oui  a  gutteral  <i\,  contorts 
his  face,  and  falls  to  the  floor.  His  body  stiffens, 
and  then  his  mus<  les  go  into  an  uncontrolled, 
rhythmic  heaving  for  the  better  part  of  a  minute. 
With  his  breathing  apparatus  caught  in  the  vise 
of  the  convulsion,  he  turns  red  and  then  blue  lor 
want  of  air. 

When  it  seems  as  though  this  agony  will  dis- 
patch him  to  his  very  death  (which  it  virtually 
never  does)  his  arms  and  legs  stop  flailing  and 
he  lies  motionless  and  inert,  as  though  com- 
pletely drained  by  the  gigantic  convulsive  strug- 
gle. Then  with  a  great  effort  his  chest  expands, 
and  his  color  comes  back  with  the  precious  air 
he  now  gathers  into  his  lungs  in  great  gulps.  The 
onlooker  knows  that  the  crisis  is  past,  that  soon 
he  will  rise  again,  whole,  conscious,  fully  alive. 
It  is  an   unforgettable  sight. 

In  addition  to  such  grand  mat,  or  big-sickness 
attacks,  the  epileptic  may  have  petit  mal,  or 
little-sickness  episodes.  These  may  be  fleeting 
and  nearly  unnoticeable,  consisting  only  of  some 
minor  unusual  muscular  activity  plus  a  momen- 
tary interruption  in  the  stream  of  consciousness. 
For  example,  not  long  ago  an  attractive  teen-aged 
girl  was  sitting  in  a  chair  opposite  my  office 
desk.  We  were  chatting  when  her  face  suddenly 
lost  its  youthful  aliveness,  her  eyes  rolled  upward, 
her  nose  puckered,  and  she  sniffed  vigorously,  as 
though  trying  to  define  a  wayward  odor.    At  the 


same  time  her  forearms,  which  were  (hitching 
her  schoolbooks,  made  a  small  upward  move- 
ment, and  her  books  slid  low  in  her  lap.  Then 
her  cms  returned  to  the  normal  position,  the 
puckering  and  sniffing  stopped.  "Pardon  me," 
she  said  smiling,  "What  were  you  saying?"  The 
whole  episode  had  not  lasted  more  than  fifteen 
seconds.  Site  called  it  one  of  her  "blank  spells." 
Sometimes  such  attacks  are  the  epileptic's  only 
complaint;  others  have  both  minor  and  major 
at  lac  ks. 

A  third  form  ol  seizure  which  has  been  studied 
widely  in  recent  years  is  the  epileptic  equivalent. 
In  these  psychomotor  attacks,  to  give  them  their 
modern  name,  the  patient  does  nor  have  a  con- 
vulsion, but  rather  a  sudden  interruption  in 
the  stream  of  consciousness  plus  a  tumbled  con- 
tusion of  mind,  jumbled  speech,  and  illogical  be- 
havior. For  instance,  a  young  repairman  for  a 
public-utility  company  came  in  one  day  saying 
that  he  had  a  bad  temper,  and  if  something 
weren't  done  about  it  he  was  going  to  lose  his  job 
and  his  wife.  Asked  to  describe  his  difficulty  in 
more  detail,  he  answered  that  he  did  not  know 
as  much  about  his  troubles  as  others  did.  It 
turned  out  that  he  was  a  sober,  hard-working, 
virtuous  fellow  except  at  relatively  rate  and  un- 
predictable intervals.  At  such  times  he  suddenly 
felt  hot  and  flushed,  and  a  great  ire  welled  up 
in  him— a  rage  at  everything  animate  and  in- 
animate. He  could  not  be  still.  He  felt  impelled 
to  walk,  to  pace.  Then  things  went  "blurry." 
Three  to  ten  minutes  later  when  the  blurriness 
cleared  up,  his  clothes  were  wet  with  sweat,  his 
heart  was  pounding  and  he  felt  drained  of 
strength.  During  the  blurred  periods,  according 
to  his  wife,  he  cursed  incoherently,  struck  his  fists 
together,  kicked  furniture,  and  was  otherwise 
totally  unreasonable.  This  patient  responded  to 
treatment  and  his  attacks  are  now  a  thing  of  the 
past. 

Another  dramatic  case  was  that  of  a  young. 
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mother  who  had  not  gone  out  of  her  home  alone 
for  three  years  because  she  feared  the  infrequent 
"spells"  she  had  been  having.  To  this  day  I  have 
never  got  a  full  picture  of  them,  and  I  suspect 
that  no  words  in  our  vocabulary  can  describe 
them.  "All  of  a  sudden  the  most  terrible  feeling 
in  the  world  comes  over  me,"  she  reported.  Was 
it  a  fear  of  dying?  Only  partly,  she  said.  "It's  my 
husband,  my  girl,  everybody,  my  family,  the 
whole  world."  Talking  with  her  repeatedly 
about  these  attacks,  I  feel  that  I  have  learned 
something  new  about  the  dimensions  of  the  word 
doom.  According  to  her  husband  during  the  at- 
tacks she  wrung  her  hands,  tugged  at  her  hair, 
covered  her  face,  cried  softly,  and  groaned  and 
muttered  for  as  long  as  twenty  minutes.  She  does 
not  recall  all  this— only  the  aftermath— going  to 
bed,  burying  her  head  in  the  pillows,  finallv  fall- 
ing imo  sleep.  She,  too,  has  responded  to  treat- 
ment, and  now  that  she  is  convinced  that  the 
attacks  are  gone,  she  is  a  true  suburban  gadabout. 
Such  episodes  might  be  called  sudden  storms 
in  the  brain.  They  differ  widely  from  patient 
to  patient  and  can  occur  alone  or  in  combination 
with  the  other  types  of  seizures. 

WHY     THE     STIGMA? 

CONTRARY  to  the  general  impression. 
there  are  many  epileptics  in  the  United 
States  today.  Accurate  figures  are  hard  to  come 
by,  but  according  to  the  best  estimates  they  num- 
ber between  800,000  and  1,500,000-roughly  one 
per  hundred  people  (the  same  ratio  is  found 
throughout  the  civilized  world).  Epilepsy  is  as 
old  as  man— much  older,  in  fact,  for  the  most 
primitive  of  animals  have  been  observed  in  con- 
vulsions. They  have  been  induced  experimen- 
tally in  salamanders  and  insects.  It  is  now  be- 
lieved that  under  certain  circumstances  a  con- 
vulsion can  be  brought  about  in  any  member  of 
the  human  race.  The  line  between  the  normal 
and  the  convulsive  state  is  narrow. 

In  earlier  times  men  believed  these  Railings 
of  the  human  frame  must  have  a  supernatural 
cause.  The  ancient  Greeks  thought  that  the  pa- 
tient was  seized  upon  by  evil  spirits,  and  (ailed 
the  disorder  the  sacred  disease.  However,  the 
astute  Hippocrates,  who  wrote  clearly  about 
epilepsy  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago.  did 
not  hold  with  this  theory.  He  put  forward  the 
alternate  view  that  the  attack  was  caused  by  a 
corruption  in  the  brain.  Biochemists  of  our 
day  agree,  and  are  hard  at  work  searching  for 
such  a  "corruption."  They  have  not  defined  it 
as   vet,  but  the  way   they   are  going  at   it   with 


their  increasingly  subtle  new  analytical  tools 
must  surely  make  the  ghost  of  Hippocrates  smile 
with  satisfaction. 

Despite  Hippocrates,  the  falling  sickness  re- 
mained a  thing  of  amazement  to  anyone  who 
looked  upon  it,  and  the  demoniacal  concept  per- 
sisted. During  the  Middle  Ages  and  even  in 
modern  times  the  epileptic  has  been  accused  of 
witchcraft  or  of  being  possessed  by  devils.  This 
notion  has  saddled  epileptic  patients  with  an 
extra  burden  often  heavier  than  the  disorder 
itself— a  social  stigma  which  extends  far  beyond 
a  neighbor's  disapproving  frown.  It  has,  in  fact, 
been  written  into  our  laws  despite  modern  ad- 
vances in   the   treatment  of   the  disease. 

A  century  ago.  doctors  started  using  bromides 
to  treat  epilepsy.  Thev  did  little  to  control  at- 
tacks but  were  quite  effective  in  blunting  the 
patients'  minds,  thus  contributing  to  the  popular 
picture  of  the  epileptic  as  a  dull-witted  fellow 
incapable  of  managing  his  own  affairs  and  in 
need  of  legal  guardianship.  In  truth,  one  might 
argue  just  as  eloquently  for  a  relationship  be- 
tween epilepsy  and  genius.  Among  the  company 
of  great  men  of  history  who  are  reputed  to  have 
been  epileptic  are  Buddha.  Socrates,  Alexander 
the  Great.  Julius  Caesar,  Mohammed,  Peter  the 
Great,  and  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  But  in  fact 
there  is  no  relationship  between  epilepsy  and 
intellectual  caliber.  An  epileptic  may  have  other 
infirmities  or  he  may  be  richly  endowed. 

The  first  modern  drug  used  in  the  treatment 
of  epilepsy  was  phenobarbital,  introduced  about 
fifty  years  ago.  It  is  still  used  widely.  Although 
reliance  on  it  alone  can  cause  drowsiness  and 
apathy,  it  often  controls  attacks.  Control,  of 
course,  does  not  mean  cure.  In  the  same  fashion 
insulin  does  not  cure  diabetes.  In  most  instances, 
however,  in  proper  dosage  along  with  other 
measures,  insulin  controls  the  disease  so  that  for 
practical  purposes  the  patient  is  not  diabetic. 
In  this  stale  he  is  as  good  as  the  next  fellow  if 
he  lakes  prudent  care  of  himself  and  remains 
alert  to  his  potential  for  getting  into  trouble. 
The  same  holds  true  for  phenobarbital  and  the 


Dr.  Howard  D.  Fabing,  whose  last  piece  in 
"Harper's"  was  about  steam  cars,  appears  this 
month  in  his  professional  capacity.  A  physician 
practicing  neurology  am!  psychiatry  in  Cincinnati, 
lie  is  chairman  of  the  Legislation  Committee  of  the 
[merican  Epilepsy  Society.  He  is  a  past  president 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Neurology,  the  Society 
of  Biological  Psychiatry,  and  the  Academy  of 
Medicine  of  Cincinnati. 
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drugs  which  have  followed  it  in  treating  epilepsy. 
When  (hive  drugs  called  anti-convulsants  are 
effective,  they  prevent  the  periodii  attacks  which 
are  the  manifestation  ol  epilepsy.  Like  the  di 
abetic  the  patient  is  controlled  rathei  than 
cured.  He  must  take  his  medication  daily  and 
he  musr  remain  aware  ol  the  dangei  il  he  does 
inn  follow  his  regimen.  This  is  the  prospect  for 
many  epileptics,  though  for  obscure  but  happy 
reasons  some  have  a  spontaneous  remission  ol 
their  attai  ks 

In  1937  His  H  Houston  Merritt  and  Tracy  J. 
Uutnam,  then  working  at  Harvard  University, 
discovered  the  use  ol  sodium  diphenyl  hydantoi- 
nate  in  the  treatment  <>l  seizures.  This  drug  has 
ended  the  .it,.nks  ol  thousands  of  epileptics,  and 
paved  the  way  for  other  good  drugs  Vs  a  result, 
about  ten  new  compounds  are  now  available  in 
the  doctor's  bag  and  on  the  druggist's  shelves  to 
(  ontrol  seizures.  None  is  effei  tive  in  all  cases,  and 
many  are  tti<k\  t<>  use,  but  the  total  effect  is 
heartening.  Seizures  can  now  be  controlled  com- 
pleteh  in  50  per  cent  of  epileptics,  and  can  be  so 
reduced  in  frequency  and  severity  in  an  addi- 
tional 30  per  cent  that  these  patients  can  be  re- 
habilitated. The  search  for  new  and  better  drugs 
goes  on  continuously,  and  the  hope  that  these 
figures  may  improve  is  justified. 

Parallel  with  these  advances  in  treatment, 
gains  in  basic  knowledge  have  improved  diagnos- 
tic accuracy.  In  1929  Dr.  Hans  Berger  of  Berlin 
invented  the  electroencephalograph,  or  "brain 
wave"  machine.  In  principle  it  is  like  the  elec- 
trocardiograph, which  records  the  electrical  cur- 
rents generated  by  the  heart.  The  brain,  too, 
generates  a  tiny  amount  of  electricitv  which  can 
be  amplified  by  the  machine  and  recorded  on 
paper  as  waves  or  squiggles  which  help  the  doc- 
tor to  "see"  through  the  skull  into  the  brain 
electronicalh.  The  machine  is  both  a  diagnostic 
and  a  research  tool.  It  also  helps  the  surgeon 
locate  areas  of  brain  disturbance  which  can  be 
removed  in  the  small  number  of  epileptic  pa- 
tients whose  illness  is  open  to  surgical  attack. 

My  professional  lifetime  has  been  just  long 
enough  to  see  most  of  these  things  come  to  pass. 
When  I  graduated  from  medical  school  epilepsy 
was  a  bugaboo.  Today,  the  physician  approaches 
the  epileptic  patient  with  confidence  and  rea- 
sonable optimism.  We  can  help  the  great  ma- 
jority of  them.  But  unfortunately  there  is  all  too 
often  a  string  attached  to  the  help. 

For  epilepsy  is  an  anomaly  in  medicine.  The 
scientific  enigma  of  epilepsy  is  disappearing  yet 
the  social  stigma  remains.  The  doctor  who  suc- 
ceeds in  bringing  the  seizures  under  control  often 


inns  sin.uk  into  an  ancient  stone  wall  ol  preju- 
dice when  he  attempts  to  lead  his  pati<  nt  into  the 
next  most  important  and  rewarding— phase  of 
therapy,  his  rehabilitation  and  reintegration  into 
the  woi  Id  ol   his  lellowmen. 


LAWS     THAT      FAIL 

THE  chief  barrier  is  a  body  of  obsolete 
state  laws  and  administrative  regulations. 
In  our  legal  system  the  states  are  the  guardians 
ol  tin  ii  residents,  responsible  both  for  punishing 
and  protecting  them.  On  this  basis  they  have 
written  laws  regulating  the  epileptic's  right  to 
marry,  to  procreate,  to  drive  an  automobile,  and 
to  work. 

Ten  states  now  forbid  epileptics  to  marry.* 
The  purpose  of  such  eugenic  laws  is  to  prevent 
marriages  whose  offspring  might  become  public 
charges.  But  experts  who  have  studied  this  mat- 
ter carefully  in  the  United  States,  Sweden,  and 
Denmark  agree  that  the  genetic  factor  in  epilepsy 
is  insignificant. 

Nor  do  state  laws  keep  epileptics  from  falling 
in  love.  And,  of  course,  they  can  marry  simply 
by  stepping  across  a  state  line  if  necessary.  How- 
ever for  the  epileptic  who  lives  in  one  of  the 
states  forbidding  marriage  this  involves  the  risk 
of  a  "void"  marriage,  and  a  morass  of  legal 
diffic  ulties. 

Eighteen  states  have  sterilization  laws  applic- 
able to  epileptics.**  These,  like  the  marriage 
laws,  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  there  is 
a  strong  genetic  factor  in  epilepsy,  which  is  not 
the  case. 

But  even  if  the  sterilization  laws  were  ge- 
netically sound,  they  would  affect  only  the  small 
percentage  of  epileptics  who  are  in  state  institu- 
tions. Any  epileptic  who  is  not  institutionalized 
can  move  to  another  state  to  escape  the  legally 
wielded  knife.  Thus  the  eugenic  purpose  of  the 
statutes  fails  completeh. 

In  practice  no  effort  is  made  to  enforce  the  law 
in  half  of  the  states  where  it  is  on  the  books.   As 

*  They  are  Delaware,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mis- 
souri. Nebraska,  North  Carolina  (uncontrolled  ep- 
ileptics only),  North  Dakota.  Utah,  Virginia,  and 
West  Virginia.  (Connecticut  and  Kansas,  which 
passed  such  laws  toward  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
have  since  repealed  them.) 

**  These  are  Arizona,  Delaware,  Georgia,  Idaho, 
Indiana,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Mississippi,  Montana, 
New  Hampshire,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota, 
Oklahoma,  Oregon,  South  Carolina,  Utah,  Virginia, 
West  Virginia.  (Italics  indicate  institutionalized 
epiletics  onlv.) 
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in  the  case  of  the  marriage  statutes,  none  of  the 
laws  contains  a  definition  of  "epilepsy."  Thev 
accomplish  no  demonstrable  purpose  as  they 
now  stand.  Their  greatest  effect  is  to  perpetuate 
the  stigma  against  epilepsy  in  the  public  mind. 

Of  greater  practical  concern  to  the  epileptic 
are  the  laws  affecting  his  right  to  drive  an  auto- 
mobile. This  privilege  is  not  to  be  treated  lightly. 
The  automobile's  movements  are  wholly  de- 
pendent on  the  muscular  activities  of  the  driver, 
which  in  turn  are  wholly  controlled  by  his  brain. 
\n\  error  in  consciousness,  attention,  or  reaction- 
time  mav  convert  the  vehicle  into  a  lethal  jug- 
gernaut. Yet  the  automobile  has  become  a  part 
<>l  our  very  way  of  life.  Anyone  who  does  not 
drive  these  days  is  singled  out  as  a  social  oddity. 
More  importantly,  driving  may  be  necessary  to 
earning  a  living. 

All  our  states,  with  only  one  exception,* 
give  the  administrator  of  the  motor  vehicle  laws 
broad  discretion  about  who  may  or  may  not 
drive.  The  job  of  these  administrators  is  not  an 
easy  one  in  a  nation  that  almost  lives  on  wheels. 
Individual  privilege  must,  of  course,  give  way 
to  the  paramount  issue  of  public  safety. 

New  Mexico  and  Oklahoma  designate  epilep- 
tics as  a  group  who  shall  be  denied  the  driving 
privilege  categorically  and  by  law.  Eleven  states 
deny  the  license  to  "adjudicated"  epileptics.** 
Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Ohio  have  special  pro- 
cedures. The  remainder  of  the  states  do  not 
specify  the  epileptic,  but  instruct  the  adminis- 
trator to  deny  the  license  to  any  person  deemed 
an  unsafe  driver.  In  the  exercise  of  their  dis- 
cretion, some  administrators  categorically  deny 
the  driving  privilege  to  all  persons  with  a  history 
of  seizures,  thus  washing  their  hands  of  a  diffi- 
cult problem  by  a  blanket  riding. 

The  epileptic  responds  to  these  laws  and  ad- 
ministrative rules  in  various  ways.  He  may  move 
to  another  state  if  he  is  blacklisted  as  an  automo- 
bile driver.  A  seizure-free  patient  may  led  lie  is 
being  crucified,  and  rebel  against  the  law.  He 
may  perjure  himself  by  failing  to  state  thai  he 
has  a  history  of  seizures  on  his  application  blank. 
He  may  drive  in  defiance  of  the  law,  and  usually 
gets  away  with  it.  If  his  seizures  are  uncontrolled, 
he  may  "go  underground"  and  try  to  hide  his 
illness. 

*  South  Dakota's  Motor  Vehicle  Driver's  license 
Law  is  basically  a  registration  statute,  and  makes  no 
provision  for  examination  and  qualification  of  the 
applicant. 

**  They  are  Alabama.  Arizona,  Delaware.  Indiana, 
Kansas,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  North  Carolina,  Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia,  and  Washington. 


It  is  a  common  belief  among  epileptics  that 
doctors  must  report  all  cases  of  epilepsv  to  the 
authorities.  Such  reportability  laws  exist,  in 
seven  states.*  But  it  is  questionable  whether 
they  do  any  good.  Phvsicians  are  reluctant  to 
comply  because  they  run  counter  to  both  the 
Hippocratic  code  and  our  preciously  guarded 
concept  of  privileged  communication.  Thev  ter- 
rorize the  patient  and  keep  him  away  from  med- 
ical help. 

Probably  we  will  never  be  able  to  write  and 
enforce  laws  which  will  encompass  all  the  va- 
garies of  the  human  neuromuscular  system  in 
relation  to  the  modern  motor  vehicle.  But  it 
behooves  us  to  do  the  best  we  can. 


THE     WISCONSIN     MODEL 

A  PRACTICAL  model  is  the  Wiscon- 
sin statute  which  gives  the  administrator 
statutory  authority  to  grant  a  limited  driver's 
license  to  an  epileptic  upon  certification  by  the 
attending  physician  that  the  applicant  is  under 
treatment  and  is  free  of  seizures.  As  an  admin- 
istrative rule-of-thumb  the  license  is  granted  if 
the  patient  has  been  seizure-free  for  two  years. 
However,  if  a  license  is  denied,  the  case  may  be 
brought  before  a  review  board  composed  of  the 
administrator  or  his  designate  plus  two  physi- 
cians qualified  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
epilepsy.  A  determination  by  the  board  is  bind- 
ing. If  it  rules  that  a  license  should  be  issued, 
a  limited  permit  for  six  months  only  is  granted. 
It  is  renewable  for  six-month  periods  on  recom- 
mendation of  the  attending  physician,  provided 
the  applicant  continues  under  treatment  and  has 
no  seizures. 

During  the  first  five  years  of  this  law  in  Wis- 
consin, the  administrator  granted  280  licenses 
on  t lie  basis  of  a  medical  certification  and  denied 
them  in  296  cases.  Of  the  296  applicants  denied 
a  license,  129  appealed  to  the  board.  Of  these, 
the  board  granted  a  license  to  84  and  denied 
it  to  15.  No  one  to  whom  a  license  was  granted 
by  the  Wisconsin  board  has  been  involved  in  a 
motor  vehicle  accident  because  of  seizures. 
These  drivers  can  now  obtain  full-coverage  liabil- 
ity insurance  at  premiums  which  were  uprated 
only  5  per  cent  for  administrative  costs.  It  is 
significant  that  the  number  of  persons  admitting 
a  historv  of  seizures  rose  substantially  after  the 
enactment  of  this  law,  according  to  the  Wiscon- 
sin   Motor    Vehicle    Department.     A    somewhat 

*  Thev  are  California,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  In- 
diana, Nevada,  New  Jersey,  and  Oregon. 
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HOLLIS    SUMMERS 

September:  The  Final  Word 

w  i  know,  ol  course,  the  world  will  last  until 
Ever)  nation  gets  a  chance  ai  the  Gospel. 
I  do  not  have  at  hand  the  latest  official 

Figures,  but   1  am  safe  in  saying  the  Word 

Has  got  prett)  well  around.    October, 

Or  earl)    November,  will  end  oui   calendar. 

Ii  will  be  tl.ii  k.  .ii  ound  four  \.\i.. 
A  rooster  will  crow  twice,  and  then, 
Bong,  the  world  will  end. 

I  speak,  ol  course,  foi  us  in  Centra]    lime, 
Living  south  ol  the  Mason  Dixon  line, 
But  1  iiu  lude  us  .ill  here.   China 

And  Japan  and  those  places,  and  the  big  towns 
Where  snow  will  be  falling  and  the  sound 
Ol  a  rooster  can't  be  heard  anyhow,  will  find 

Themselves  ending  a   little  different  and   later, 
But  not  much.    All  air  will  feel  like  four 
In  the  morning  before  the  third  cry  of  a 
rooster. 

I  do  not  mean  to  frighten  you.    Even 
If  this  minute  of  this  blight  afternoon 
The  final  Hottentot  is  being  given 

The  final  word  b\  the  final  missionary, 

We  will   last   clear  until  morning  while  the 

trees 
Hold  up  the  blue  sky  with  only  leaves. 


similar  statute  was  passed  three  years  ago  in 
Ohio. 

The  roup  de  grace  for  the  controlled  epileptic 
who  can't  legally  marry,  have  children,  or  drive 
an  automobile  is  to  find  he  can't  get  a  job  be- 
cause most  employers  are  reluctant  to  hire 
epileptics.  This  is  a  wholly  unwarranted  prej- 
udice. Studies  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 
and  the  Association  of  Casualty  and  Surety  Com- 
panies show  that  epileptics  have  no  significantly 
larger  number  of  injuries  on  the  job  than  other 
workers,  and  that  they  compare  favorably  in 
absenteeism  and  work  output. 

Yet  in  New  York  City,  for  example,  only  12 
per  cent  of  controlled  epileptics  who  apply  to 
the  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  are 
placed   in  jobs.    The  deep-rooted  social   stigma 


attached  to  theii  disordei  accounts  foi  much  of 
this  failure.  It  in  heartening  to  report,  however, 
ih.ii  the  nation's  largest  employer,  the  federal 
government,  has  announced  that  epileptics  are 
employable  in  the  federal  service  il  their  attacks 
.in  adequately  controlled  and  il  their  placement 
is  selective.  In  addition,  a  model  law  was 
in. Hied  in  Ohio  in  1956  to  assist  controlled 
epileptics,  along  with  a  wide  variety  ol  other 
handicapped  persons,  in  getting  jobs.  The  law 
established  an  Encouragement  ol  Employment 
ol  the  Handicapped  fund  under  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act.  This  allows  the  employer 
to  bring  these  people,  now  discarded  vocationally 
despite  theii  deep  yearning  to  work  along  with 
the  resi  ol  us.  into  his  fold  as  normal  insurance 
tisks.  This  forward-looking  legislation  deserves 
c  onsideration  by  other  states. 

Contrasted  with  the  strides  in  medical  treat- 
ment of  epilepsy  in  our  time,  it  would  seem  that 
little  progress  has  been  made  in  restoring  to  the 
epileptic  those  human  lights  which  should  be 
his  natural  heritage.  One  reason  for  this  has 
been  the  reluctance  of  epileptics  themselves  to 
organize  for  this  purpose;  to  do  so  would  be 
to  announce1  publicly  a  disability  which  they 
have  every  urge  to  hide. 

Little  happened  until  medical  men  decided 
to  look  beyond  the  individual  patient  to  the 
wider  world  of  the  environment  in  which  he  had 
to  live.  In  1951  the  American  Epilepsy  Society 
appointed  a  special  committee  on  legislation 
composed  of  interested  doctors  and  laymen. 
They  enlisted  the  help  of  Dean  Roscoe  L.  Bar- 
row and  members  of  the  law  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Cincinnati.  A  survey  of  state  laws 
and  administrative  practices  relating  to  the 
epileptic  was  financed  by  the  National  Institute 
of  Neurological  Diseases  and  Blindness.  The  re- 
sulting study*  includes  a  proposal  for  bringing 
laws  into  line  with  medical  progress.  Subse- 
quently sweeping  new  statutes  were  enacted  in 
Ohio,  reforms  have  been  brought  about  in  five 
more  states  recently,  and  bills  are  in  the  hopper 
in  other  states. 

Quite  apart  from  the  humane  and  moral  con- 
siderations involved,  reform  of  our  archaic  laws 
and  social  attitudes  will  enable  the  vast  majority 
of  epileptics  to  become  taxpayers  rather  than  tax 
spenders.  It  is  within  our  power  to  restore  to 
them  the  dignity  which  comes  to  all  who  enjoy 
the  privileges  of  first-class  citizenship— including 
the  privilege  of  doing  an  honest  day's  work. 

*R.  L.  Barrow  and  H.  D.  Fabing.  Epilepsy  and  the 
Law.    Hoeber-Harper,    1956. 
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The  Drunken  Baboon 


By    BILL    McFALL 
Drawings  by  Frederick  E.   Banbery 


WE  WERE  seven  at  table  that  night,  but 
we  needed  only  three  (hairs.  We  dined 
outdoors,  under  a  stubby  palm  tree,  by  the  light 
of  one  lamp  and  a  lull  African  moon.  Around 
the  compound,  built  and  later  abandoned  by 
Mussolini's  colonists,  some  of  the  huts  showed 
lights.  From  others  came  laughter.  Both  seemed 
equally  far  away.  Beyond  them,  seaward,  were 
wharves,  lagoon,  the  reel;  landward,  barbed  wire, 
bombed  houses,  the  Somali  village.  Waves 
drummed  on  the  reel,  village  drummers  an- 
swered. 

Bill,  tall  and  black-bearded,  represented  the 
Allied  navies,  1  their  army.  We  both  had  chairs, 
were  dressed  in  cotton  kills  and  sandals,  ale  ro<  k 
lobster  and  drank  white  wine. 

Oscar,  a  dog-faced  baboon,  squatted  on  the 
third  chair,  his  eyes  almost  level  with  ours.  Wear- 
ing only  a  waistbelt,  he  stuffed  his  cheek  pouches 
with  banana,  drank  lime  juice  and  water. 

Bill,  as  senior  resident,  took  the  head  of  the 
(able,  a  few  feet  from  his  own  porch  door.  On  his 
immediate  right  Albeit,  the  fat-tailed  sheep, 
thrust  his  comic  rump  up  into  the  light,  his  sleek 


Bill  McFall,  British-born,  was  educated  to  be 
"a  corporate  officer  and  a  gentleman."  He  served 
(1939-46)  mostly  in  East  ifrica  and  Burma,  fight- 
ing,   he    says,    "fiercely    but   feebly   for    King   and 

Country."  then   was  in   and  out  of   business,  in  the 
Red  Sea  area,  London,  anil  Neiv  York. 


black  head  down  into  a  bowl  of  posho,  or  corn- 
meal  porridge.  All  the  humped  animals  of 
Africa  are  in  their  way  laughable;  but  the  fat- 
tailed  sheep  shows  a  touch  of  the  true  comedian's 
bravado  in  adding  to  his  vaudevillian  behind 
his  handy,  but  monstrous  appendage.  Albert  had 
been  given  to  Bill  by  the  labor  headmen  to  pro- 
vide a  least  of  welcome.  Presented  live,  he  had 
not  been  slated  for  longevity.  It  was,  however, 
Bill's  first  encounter  with  Albert's  kind,  and  an 
eyeful  ol  the  grotesque  backside  had  robbed  him 
of  all  stomach  lor  shoulder  chops.  Alternative 
I. lie  was  provided  and  Albert  survived  to  grace 
our  common  board. 

I  sat  on  Albert's  right,  and  to  my  right  stood 
Cecilia,  a  small  but  beautifully  proportioned 
she-ass.  Cecilia  had  been  a  parting  gift  to  Bill 
from  my  predecessor.  She  was  light  in  color  and 
had  deep  dark  cross-marking  of  the  true  Christ- 
carrier.  Elegantly  petite,  she  had  big  full  eyes, 
a  heavy  head,  and  a  slender  powerful  neck.  She 
had  Settled  in  with  us  very  gracefully.  There 
were  main  unused  houses  in  the  compound,  but 
she  seemed  to  lake  a  fancy  to  the  one  I  selected. 
Perhaps  she  kit  that,  as  newcomers,  we  should 
stick  together,  perhaps  she  just  liked  the  cool 
terrazzo  flooring.  Anyway,  she  chose  to  sleep  in 
m\  living-room  and.  as  she  was  naturally  house- 
tidy,  I   had  no  objection. 

I  had  learned  from  previous  meals  that,  with 
Cecilia  on  one's  right,  it  was  wiser  to  eat  with  the 
left  hand  only.    Now  and  again  that  heavy  head 


(.1 


would  come  up  From  under  the  table  I  had  losi 
too  man)  spoonfuls,  and  glassfuls,  to  run  risks 
l  s.n  with  m\  n^hi  arm  ovei  hei  shoulder,  aware 
ol  the  run  ol  hard  muscles  undei  sofl  hide. 

Cecilia  was  .ill  peace.  Oscar,  hei  neighbor, 
was  .ill  unresi  1  ike  othei  baboons  I've  met,  he 
w.is  convinced  thai  .ill  creation  was  quite  as  ab 
surd  as  he  himself  looked  and  he  treated  life 
accordingly.  He  nevei  seemed  i<>  plan  ahead, 
except  to  avenge  some  real  or  imagined  insult. 
He  was  unconcerned  with  the  serious  business  ol 
life;  having  fun  and  getting  even  with  others 
look  up  ;ill  his  time. 

Oscar  had  been  given  to  Bill  b\  a  native  mer- 
chant. Except  foi  .i  few  simple  rules,  which  he 
learned  amazingly  quickly,  Oscar  had  the  free- 
dom ol  the  compound.  He  was  sensitive  to  emo- 
tional moods  .Hid  hated  us  to  be  angr)  with  him. 
l'o  ignore  him  w.is  to  punish  him  rigorously; 
though  occasionally,  driving  home  a  point  of 
etiquette,  P>ill  would  have  him  bend  over  a  chair 
and  would  administer  a  sharp  smack  on  his  little 
leathei  behind. 

On  Oscar's  right,  completing  the  circle,  were 
the  Count  and  Countess,  two  sturdy  white  goals. 
The  boys  had  bought  them  new-born,  planning 
kit!  stew:  hut  Bill  had  stopped  to  fondle  them 
and  had  found  their  hooves  were  still  soft  and 
rubbery.  He  had  bought  them  to  show  me  this 
interesting  phenomenon.  They  got  their  names 
from  the  supercilious  expression  they  brought 
from  the  womb,  but  they  were  later  to  live  up  to 
their  titles,  by  growing  to  great  stature,  eating 
the  spillage  of  grain  and  fruit  manhandled 
through  the  port  by  our  laborers.  They  foraged 
free,  and  were  not  directly  dependent  on  us  for 
all  their  food,  so  they  were  more  aloof  than  the 
others.  They  turned  up  for  any  meal  provided; 
but,  having  eaten  with  us,  they  went  and  ate 
elsewhere.  They  were  fine  looking  beasts,  had 
recently  discovered  each  other,  and,  like  any  pair 
of  adolescents,  were  aware  of  little  else. 

In  the  houses  of  the  compound,  twenty  Afri- 
cans ate  their  evening  meal,  Bushiri  alone  was 
on  duty,  waiting  on  our  table.  He  was  an  eleven- 
year-old  orphan  who  had  attached  himself  to 
Bill  when  a  foster  mother's  earlier  kindness  de- 
generated into  ear-pulling.  His  duty  and  his 
pleasure  was  to  help  Bill  with  the  animals.  He 
polished  Cecilia's  hooves  with  black  boot  polish, 
walked  Albert  who,  lacking  the  stimulus  of  the 
flock,  was  inclined  to  stand  quite  still  from  one 
meal  to  the  next.  He  measured  out  the  posho 
rations;  saw  the  water  bowls  were  kept  clean 
and  full.  He  was  also  the  houseboy  when  we  had 
no  human  guests,  attending  to  the  wants  of  all 


with  equal  courtesy.  He  was  a  cheerful,  willing 
boy,  who.  .is  Ik  stood  behind  Bill  that  evening, 
alert  and  elegant  in  his  white  shoulder-to-heel 
kanzu  and  crimson  sash  .i\\<.\   tarboosh,  made  a 

\ci \   .mi .ii  i i\c    figure. 

Gip,  Bill's  dog,  w.is  part  German  shepherd 
and  part  Rhodesian  lionhound.  He  was  so  cer- 
tain he  could  lick  his  weight  in  leopards  that 
he  nevei  showed  fierce.  He  was  content  to  play 
and  be  played  with.  He  was  a  terror  to  the 
].u  k.iK  .mil  hyenas  that  haunted  the  surrounding 
areas  at  night,  but  who  avoided  his  domain.  He 
was  death  to  wildcats  Yet  with  us  he  was  all 
pl.i\  1  believe  he-  would  have  died  for  an)  ol 
us  without  thinking  it  anything  special.  Yet  his 
love  was  reserved  for  Bill,  his  friendship  foi 
Oscar.  He  would  let  the  baboon  pull  him  around, 
pull  his  ears  or  tail,  use  him  lor  a  pillow  to 
rest  on. 

C.ip  lay  a  little  withdrawn  from  the  table.  His 
food  bowl  was  lull,  but  he  would  not  begin  to 
eat  till  we  were  finished.  He  lay  with  his  head 
up,  cars  erect,  nose  twitching,  taking  note  of 
everything  that  went  on  beyond  the  circle  of 
lamplight,  without  being  so  undignified  as  to 
go  and  see. 

So  there  we  were,  on  the  eastern  edge  of 
Africa,  a  bunch  of  individuals  brought  together 
by  chance,  by  the  war,  by  the  fact  that  Bill  had 
a  way  with  animals  and  animals  have  a  way  with 
me.  We  were  quietly  celebrating  that  oldest  ani- 
mal  function,   the  meal,   and   suddenly  all   was 
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mornings,  like  a  string  of  broken  shoelaces, 
Wait  to  be  tied  up  for  the  expectant  children, 
Who  must  be  kissed  or  scolded  or  cajoled 
To  school  or  nursery  school  or  into  the  yard 
Where  they  can  be  the  monkeys  of  the  garden, 
Shrieking  and  cluttering  among  the  oleanders; 
While  she,  within,  paces  the  vacuum  cleaner, 
Has  a  last  cup  of  coffee  with  her  husband, 
And  starts  the  endless  churning  of  the  wash. 

But  night— the  children  are  at  last  asleep- 
She  sees  them  lying  there,  so  still,  so  perfect, 
And  she  herself  returns  to  former  wildness 
When,  standing  by  the  inward  blowing  curtain, 
She  smells  the  spring  wind,  hears  the  small  clash 

of  leaves, 
And  struggles  with  the  fox  that  gnaws  her  heart 
Despairing  for  its  dark  and  earth-sweet  burrow. 
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disorder.  Oscar  started  it.  We  never  decided 
what  actually  set  him  of?,  but  the  cause  was  his 
deep  desire  to  be  a  human  being.  Oscar  spent 
much  of  his  time  playing  at  being  a  man.  He 
would  sit  for  monkey-hours  at  a  spare  desk  in 
m\  office,  shuffling  papers  with  the  diligence  of 
a  civil  servant.  At  nights  when  Bill  and  1  sat 
and  talked,  we  soon  found  it  paid  to  allow  times 
in  the  conversation  lor  Oscar  to  gabble  his  piece. 
He  was  ver\  serious  about  it  and  we  took  him 
seriously,  addressing  ourselves  to  him,  or  nodding 
at  him  knowingly. 

Unfortunately,  as  we  talked,  we  drank  and  so 
Oscar  wanted  to  drink  with  us.  Bill  taught  him 
to  hold  a  glass  in  one  hand,  to  pom  horn  a  bot- 
tle, to  rinse  and  put  awa\  his  "lass.  While  still 
learning  how  to  drink,  he  didn't  mind  what  he 
poured.  Later,  he  began  to  insist  on  drinking 
what  we  drank.  Bill  hail  to  temper  instruction 
with  discipline.  Oscar  could  have  as  much  lime 
juice  as  he  wanted,  but  he  was  not  to  pour  him 
sell  liquor  without  express  permission.  He  had 
his  own  bottle  of  local  gin.  which  was  put  on  the 
table  bv  Bushiri  along  with  whatever  we  drank, 
and  from  which  he  was  allowed  two  small  clashes 
each  evening.  He  had  accepted  similai  thou- 
shalt-nots  with  regard  to  sugar  and  othei  delica- 
cies, and  we  had  become  accustomed  to  think  of 
him  as  a  peaceable  c  iti/en. 

REVOLT,  when  it  came,  came  easy.  Oscar 
reached  out  one  hand  and  grabbed  the 
bottle,  hopped  up  onto  the  table,  and  with  the 
other  hand  hauled  himsell  up  into  the  palm  tree. 
He  scuttled  through  the  tree  and  jumped  to  the 
roof  of  the  house.  There  lie  stopped,  opened  the 
bottle,  and  look  a  long  swallow.  Bill  and  I  looked 
at  each  other,  astonished. 

"Don't    take    an)    notice,"    said    Bill.      "If    we 
ignore  him  he'll  come  down  to  ask  why."    Oscar 


watched  us  from  the  tool.  We  talked  and  ate. 
Oscar  had  another  go  at  the  bottle. 

"It's  a  matter  of  time,"  said  Bill.  "How  fast 
the  liquor  works.  Maybe  I'm  wrong  about  not 
taking  notice,  but  we  can't  change  now  or  he'll 
be  impossible  in  the  future.  Whatever  he  does, 
we'll  just  have  to  disregard  him.'' 

Oscar  took  another  swig,  and  clicked  to  him- 
self in  the  way  he  always  used  to  show  private 
enjoyment.  Among  the  animals,  Gip  was  the  only 
one  who  realized  that  something  was  amiss.  He 
regarded  Oscar  with  obvious  indecision. 

I  agreed  with  Bill  in  principle,  but  I  was 
worried.  Oscar  in  merely  mischievous  mood 
could  do  a  great  deal  ol  damage,  drunk  he  would 
menace  our  safety.  In  his  child-size  body  he  had 
the  strength  ol  a  man. 

1  pushed  my  plate  away  and  opened  a  box  of 
li!t\  cigarettes  which  la\  in  the  center  of  the 
table.  Lighting  one,  I  put  the  open  box  down 
at  m\  kit  hand.  1  looked  up  at  Oscar.  Albert's 
head  came  awa\  from  his  platter.  He  ate  the 
cigarettes.  He  started  on  the  box.  Albert  was  a 
thorough  feeder.  1  looked  at  Bill  and  smiled, 
what  the)  call  a  wan  smile,  probably.  Oscar  be- 
gan   to  c  hatter. 

Under  m\  right  arm  1  could  feel  Cecilia 
munching  away.  She  took  little  notice  of  Oscar 
at  an)  time.  She  would  let  him  ride  on  her  back 
if  we  put  him  there,  but  when  he  once  tried  to 
steal  a  ride,  she  bucked  him  oil  and  caught  him 
a  well-timed  kick.  1  moved  mv  head  so  that  I 
could  keep  Oscar  in  sight  without  looking  di- 
rectl)  at  him.  Oscar  was  behind  Bill  and  Gip 
was  behind  me  to  ni\  right.  1  noticed  that  Bill 
was  looking  in  Gip's  direction. 

"Gip  s  getting  restless,"  he  said.  "1  don't  want 
to  call   him  in  case  it  upsets  Oscar." 

1  watt  lied  Oscar. 

"He's  put  the  bottle  down,"  1  said,    "it's  right 
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at  the  edge  ol  the  roof,    1  wondei  could  I  get  it." 

Hill  shook  Ins  head.   "He'd  beat  you  i<>  it,"  he 
said.    "I  think  he'll  come  now   il  we  give  him  .1 
chance     He  won't  be  able  to  stand  m\  not  look 
ing  .11  him." 

Bill  was  right.  \Vi\  slowl)  Oscai  began  to 
lowei  himsell  onto  the  trellis  wall  <>|  the  house. 
IK  hung  there,  looking  down,  and  one  long 
.inn  reached  up  toward  the  bottle.  Gip  could 
stand  it  no  longei  I  lis  friend  was  behaving  like 
a  strangei  He  voiced  his  displeasure  in  one 
sharp  peremptory   bark. 

Like  .1  flash  Oscai  was  back  on  the  roof,  the 
bottle  clutched  to  his  chest.  He  hiccuped  and 
thai  started  Gip  barking  in  earnest.  The  unex- 
pe<  ted  noise  displeased  the  goats  and  the)  walked 
round  and  awa)  from  the  table.  The)  were  not 
in  .1  hurry,  the)  wire  just  moving  from  where 
dogs  bark  to  where  the)   don't. 

The  quick  move  back  onto  the  roof,  or  the 
shock  oi  Gip's  first  I). irk.  had  started  the  alcohol 
to  win  k  iii  Oscar.  Ilr  I1111  si  into  frenzied  <  hatter, 
jumped  into  the  tree,  swung  himself  down,  and 
Inn  lied  after  the  goats.  His  left  hand  assisted  his 
progress,  his  right  held  the  bottle.  He  was  up 
to  the  goats  before  either  of  them  were  aware 
and  he  caught  the  poor  Countess  a  fearful  whack 
on  the  rump  with  his  bottle.  She  started  and 
cannoned  into  the  Count.  He  ran  forward  .1  few 
paces,  then  tinned  and  blindl)  charged,  catching 
his  beloved  in  the  ribs.  For  a  moment  the)  stood 
undecided,  bleating  angrily.    Then  they  fled. 

Gip,  to  defend  the  goats  or  to  attack  this 
strangei)  behaving  friend,  charged  in.  Oscai 
fled.  Gip  chased  him,  his  fangs  nearly  taking 
hold  as  Oscar  leaped  for  the  trellis  wall.  Oscar 
rattled  up  with  his  bottle  onto  the  roof. 

Bill  called  Gip  over,  took  him  firmly  by  the 
collar,  and  began  to  soothe  him.  Cecilia,  aware 
now  that  something  was  wrong,  edged  round  to 


gel  hei  head  against  m\  chest.  She  obviousl) 
feared  the  worst,  but  had  no  intention  ol  seeing 
ii  happen.     Vlbei  1  went  on  eating. 

Bill  and  I  discussed  the  situation.  Hill  was 
sure  thai  H  we  called  out  the  servants  and  hunted 
and  cornered  Oscar,  he  would  go  mad  with  drink 
and  fear,  and  thai  il  we  failed  to  catch  him,  he 
would  be  uncontrollable  in  future.  I  was  wor- 
ried about  ourselves  and  the  others.  Oscar  was 
no  midget  and  baboons,  il  enraged  oi  even  over- 
excited, will  sometimes  destro)  othei  animals  as 
c  hildren  smash  toys. 

Hut  Oscar  was  Bill's,  and  so,  too,  was  the 
de<  ision. 

We  s.u  quiet  for  a  while.  Oscar  tried  anolhei 
swallow,  but  apparently  it  did  not  taste  so  good 
this  time.  He  pui  the  bottle  down.  Bill  spoke 
ver)  c|iiicih.  "Bushiri,"  he  said,  "nenda  nyum- 
bani  yango  rm  lete  bunduki." 

Bushiri's  shapel)  young  mouth  thickened,  his 
i\is  blurred.  I  knew  the  boy  loved  the  monkey, 
hnl  was  astonished  that  an  order  to  fetch  Bill's 
pistol  should  bring  such  quick  tears.  Bill  quickl) 
reassured  the  boy.  The  pistol  was  for  emer- 
gencies only.  As  Bushiri  moved,  Oscar  launched 
himsell  straight  at  the  boy's  head.  It  was  nol 
Bushiri  he  was  after,  but  his  hat.  He  made  a 
neat  gather  in  mid-air  and  landed  with  the 
tarboosh  in  his  hand.  While  Bushiri  went  and 
returned  with  the  gun,  Oscar  solemnly  tore  his 
troph)  to  shreds.  Bill  took  the  gun,  proved  it, 
and  held  it  in  his  lap.  Gip  crouched  beside  him. 
Bushiri  stood  and  shivered.  I  held  Cecilia's  head 
and  watched  Oscar.    Albert  ate. 

While  Oscar  was  busy  with  the  hat,  a  sudden 
noise  startled  us  all.  The  bottle  fell  off  the  root. 
Oscar  moved,  I  moved,  but  Gip  was  fastest.  He 
reached  the  bottle  moments  before  Oscar  and 
stood  over  it  snarling.  Oscar  danced  about  in 
front  of  him   and  chattered  his  displeasure.     I 
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walked  over  to  Gip.  Oscar  retreated,  still  very 
vociferous.  The  bottle  lay  on  the  sand,  slowly 
draining.  I  tilted  it  to  finish  the  process,  then 
carried  it,  empty,  back  to  the  table. 

Oscar  lost  the  last  remnants  of  control.  He 
rushed  over  and  mounted  to  the  table  by  wa\  ol 
Albert's  back,  flung  plates,  glasses,  and  bottles 
out  over  the  far  side,  leapt  up  into  the  tree,  onto 
Bushiri,  back  onto  the  table.  He  went  up  the 
tree  again,  over  to  the  house,  and  down  the 
trellis.  He  pulled  at  Bushiri's  robe  and  my  kilt. 
He  yanked  Cecilia's  tail  and  knocked  over  his 
own  chair.  He  threshed  around  the  place  in 
lunatic  excitement,  from  table  to  tree,  tree  to 
house,  house  to  ground,  and  back  again. 

Bill,  usually  quick  and  decisive  in  emergen<\. 
stood  up  slowly.  He  backed  to  the  trellis  and 
hovered.  If  he  shot  now  the  last  thing  he  was 
likeh  to  hit  was  this  erratic  thunderbolt  ol  a 
baboon.  Gip  crawled  in  behind  Bill's  legs.  The 
whole  thing  had  become  too  much  for  him.  I, 
too,  stood  well  away  from  the  table,  on  the  other 
side,  holding  a  chair  like  an  apprentice  lion- 
tamer.  Cecilia,  thoroughly  ups<  t  by  the  tail- 
tweaking,  pushed  her  forehead  into  the  small  of 
my  back.  Bushiri  squatted  on  the  sand,  aims 
shielding  his  fuzzy  head.  Albert  completed  his 
meal. 

Fl  \  ALLY  Oscar  came  to  rest.  He  had  ap- 
parently slowed  down  sufficiently  to  catch  a 
whifl  of  the  spilled  liquor.  He  moved  ovei  to 
the  dark  patch  on  the  sand  and  smelled  it.  Then, 
suddenly,  he  was  very  \ci\  sick. 

Moved  by  sympathy,  1  started  toward  him  but 
was  (becked  by  a  peremptory  gesture  from  bill. 
Ih  went  back  to  his  chair,  signing  to  us  to  do 
likewise.  1  led  Cecilia  back.  Bushiri  picked  up 
tin  scattered  dishes.  Gip,  on  command,  returned 
to  his  original  place.  Albeit  moved  under  the 
table  to  the  remnant  of  food  left  by  the  goats. 

When  Oscar  finally  looked  up.  things  were 
almost  as  the)  had  been  before  his  lapse.  He 
came  slowly,  unhappily,  back  to  the  table.  I  had 
replaced  his  chair  and  he  climbed  onto  it  and 
tried  to  sit  up.  Nausea  forbade.  He  tried  to  lie 
down.  There  wasn't  room.  Like  a  clumsy  child, 
he  climbed  slowly  onto  the  table  and  stretched 
out  on  one  side.  Bill  put  down  his  gun  and, 
niching  out,  began  to  fondle  Oscar's  head.  A 
smaller  hand  came  up  and  clutched  the  stroking 
fingers.    Bill  let  his  hand  lie  still. 

We  all  sat  quiet.  1  felt  Cecilia's  head  relax  in 
a  way  that  told  me  she  had  gone  to  sleep.   Albei  I 


strolled  out  from  under  the  table  and  discovered 
the  fragments  of  the  hat.  He  began  to  eat. 
Bushiri  grinned.  Slowlv  Oscar  began  to  work 
his  body  round  on  the  table,  until  his  head  hung 
comfortably  over  the  edge.  The  alcohol  fumes 
were  still  at  work.  He  shuddered  once  or  twice 
and  then,  quite  suddenly,  passed  out. 

Bill  slid  the  inert  bod)  across  the  table  and 
eased  it  on  to  his  lap.  The  movement  woke 
Cecilia  anil,  raising  her  head,  she  regarded  the 
two  of  them  with  interest.  Gip  got  up,  walked 
over,  and  prodded  Oscar  with  an  inquiring  nose. 
Bill,  like  a  father  with  a  rowdy  but  now  somno- 
lent son,  rearranged  the  unconscious  head  against 
his  chest.  Bushiri  and  I  began  to  laugh.  Bill 
looked  at  us.  He  seemed  to  feel  that  he  owed 
us  some  apology . 

"You  know,''  he  said,  "he  didn't  bite  or  try 
to  scratch  and  when  he  threw  things,  it  wasn't 
at  us." 

I  mentioned  the  tarboosh,  now  rapidly  being 
transformed  into  fat-tailed  mutton. 

"He  obviously  wants  one."  said  Bill.  "II  you 
sec  what  I  mean,  he  didn't  even  go  for  Bushiri, 
he  went  for  the  hat." 

"He  smacked  the  Countess  on  the  rump,"  I 
persisted. 

"Certainly  he  did,"  said  Bill,  getting  up  with 
Oscar  in  his  arms,  "and  who  wouldn't?"  He 
smiled.    Bushiri   nodded  gravely. 

Pull  carried  Oscar's  sixty-odd  pounds  of  dead 
weighl  ovei  to  the  porch  and  laid  them  gently 
on  the  da\  bed.  He  stood  there,  silent,  while 
Gip  came  close  and  laid  his  chin  on  the  inert 
baboon's  arm.  Bushiri  collected  the  dishes  into 
a  basket  and  disappeared  with  them  into  the 
kitchen.  I  turned  and  strolled  over  to  my  own 
house.  Cecilia  went  with  me,  walking  close  and 
jostling  me  gently  with  her  head.  At  the  door  I 
tinned  and  looked  back.  The  compound  was 
empty  but  for  Albert,  who  had  finished  the  last 
piece  ol  hat  and  was  now  standing  quite  still, 
waiting  for  something  exciting  to  happen. 
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IN  ITALY 


A  correspondent  in  Rome  reports  on  one 

of  the  most  controversial — and  disturbing — 

films  that  Italy  has  yet  produced. 

TH  E  owners  of  Federico  Fellini's  new  film 
"La  Dolce  Vita"— "The  Sweet  Life"— have 
been  asking  one  million  dollars  and  up  for  the 
rights  to  distribute  it  in  the  United  States. 
Whatever  its  effects  will  be  when  a  price  is 
agreed  on  and  it  is  finally  released  in  America 
(probabh  souk  time  in  mid-fall)  it  has  had  a 
remarkable  impact  here  in  Europe. 

When  it  first  appeared  in  sixty-four  Italian 
cities  last  winter  it  not  only  became  an  all-time 
cinematic  hit  in  lliis  nation  of  intensive  movie- 
goers but  it  aroused  an  unprecedented  amount 
of  bitter  critical  argument.  Subsequently  it  won 
first  prize  at  the  Cannes  Film  Festival  and  went 
on  from  there  to  become  a  smash  sellout  in 
France  and  Germany.  Very  few  films  indeed 
have  made  such  a  stir  in  recent  years.  Very  few 
films,  either,  have  ever  dealt  so  frankly  with 
sexual  pleasure  and  perversion  in  modern  society 
and  been  released  to  the  general  public. 

Even  the  Church,  which  usually  presents  a 
united  front  on  such  issues,  was  divided  on  this 
one.  For  example,  Cardinal  Giuseppe  Shi,  the 
Archbishop  of  Genoa  and  the  clerical  overseer  of 
the  vote-getting  Catholic  Action,  saw  the  film  be- 
fore it  was  released  and  apparently  gave  it  his 
own  personal  nihil  obstat.  Catholic  Action's 
newspaper,  //  Quotidiatw,  of  Rome,  taking  its 
cue  from  the  good  cardinal,  gave  the  movie  at 
first  a  rave  review,  although  it  had  second 
thoughts  about  it  later. 

It  wasn't  long,  however,  before  the  Vatican's 
really  authoritative  voice,  L'Osservatore  Ro- 
mano, let  go  at  "La  Dolce  Vita,"  interspersing 
its  objections  with  such  strong  adjectives  as  "re- 


volting," "indecent,"  "sacrilegious"  and  "ob- 
scene." For  a  while  it  looked  as  if  the  Italian 
government,  notoriously  weak  when  it  comes 
to  standing  up  to  Vatican  pressure,  would  order 
the  film  either  heavih  cut  or  wholly  withdrawn. 
Surprisingly,  it  did  neither.  At  this  writing  an 
intact  "Dolce  Vita,"  all  three  hours  of  it,  is  still 
playing  to  crowded  houses  at  the  same  time  that 
dubbed-in  versions  in  other  languages  are  being 
prepared  for  export  to  practically  every  country 
in  the  world. 

As  lor  the  lay  critics,  they  too  had  mixed 
minds,  although  they  were  not  particularly  both- 
ered about  possible  smuttiness.  Alberto  Moravia, 
the  novelist  who  doubles  once  weekly  as  a  movie 
critic,  called  Fellini  a  cinematic  Petronius,  thus 
plainly  implying  that  in  his  (Moravia's)  opinion 
the  present  times  correspond  to  the  bittersweet 
life  under  Emperor  Nero  described  in  the 
Satyricon. 

Perhaps  the  favorite  adjective  tossed  around 
in  connection  with  the  movie  has  been  the  word 
"apocalyptic."  One  enthusiastic  reviewer  read 
more  into  the  film  than  even  Fellini  could  have 
intended;  he  thought  that  the  seven  distinct 
episodes  into  which  the  film  is  divided  delib- 
erately  represented  the  Biblical  "Seven  Nights 
of  Destruction"  preceding  the  Last  Judgment. 

THE     FLIGHT     OF     JESUS 

O  N  T  H  E  other  hand,  the  movie  does  open  on 
what  is  undeniably  an  apocalyptic:  note.  A  gilded 
statue  of  Christ,  borne  by  a  helicopter,  sails 
serenely  over  Rome,  skirting  first  over  the  big 
dome  of  St.  Peter's  and  then  over  the  rooftops 
of  modern  apartment  houses  in  Parioli.  (This 
actually  happened  on  May  1,  1950.)  A  group  of 
very  pretty  girls  in  skimpy  Bikinis,  sunbathing 
on  one  of  the  roofs,  spots  this  moving  spectacle 
and  one  of  them  shouts:  "Oh,  look,  here  comes 
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Jesus!"  To  which  another  replies:  "Where's  He 
going?" 

Besides  suggesting  a  deus  ex  machina,  a  com- 
mon trademark  of  decadent  theatrics,  this  bizarre 
opening  also  constitutes  a  thoroughly  outrageous 
visual  pun  which  can  be  read  in  several  ways. 
Obviously  the  scene  suggests  how  flip  and  gro- 
tesquely  irreverent  modern  society  has  become, 
but  what  exactly  did  Fcllini  mean  by  it?  Was  it 
a  sort  of  Kyrie  eleison  invocation  or  was  it.  as 
some  of  the  clerics  evidently  thought,  just  pure 
blasphemy?  "La  Dolce  Vita"  is  full  of  such 
poetic  ambiguities. 

Fellini  himself  describes  "The  Sweet  Life"  as  a 
"fresco  representing  life  today"  and  has  repeated 
the  phrase  ad  nauseam  for  all  comers.  ("I  should 
have  a  record  made.")  He  does  not  comment 
further  but  it  is  not  hard  to  imagine  what  he  has 
in  mind  when  one  examines  the  film  in  detail. 

"The  Sweet  Life"  is  set  in  Rome  and  the 
dramatis  personae  contains  a  wide  assortment  of 
the  characters  of  the  city:  playboys,  priests, 
whores,  housewives,  princes,  pederasts,  painters. 
press  agents,  existentialist  singers,  lawyers,  mati- 
nee idols,  aristocrats.  Not,  on  the  whole,  a  very 
wholesome  lot. 

The  protagonist  is  a  young  newspaperman 
named  Marcello  whose  central  beat  is  the  cafe- 
lined  Via  Yeneto,  spawning  place  of  scandals  and 
haunt  of  what  the  Eternal  Citv  calls  "snobilitv." 
He  specializes,  it  seems,  in  gossip.  Marcello  is 
a  winning  fellow,  half  innocent  and  half  sinful, 
who  would  like  to  do  better  things  but  who  also 
wants  to  amuse  himself.  He  not  only  covers 
various  news  happenings,  thus  giving  him  an  ex- 
cuse to  be  practically  anywhere  at  any  time,  but 
he  also  often  becomes  a  sort  of  actor-spectator, 
much  in  the  manner  of  the  character  who  nar- 
rates the  Satyricon. 

"La  Dolce  Vita,"  in  effect,  consists  of  both  the 
events  Marcello  covers  and  the  stories  in  which 
he  inadvertently  finds  himself  a  participant.  One 
sequence,  "The  Miracle,"  is  the  story  of  what 
happens  in  a  neighborhood  when  two  small  chil- 
dren swear  they  have  seen  a  vision  of  the  Ma- 
donna. Another  episode,  very  nostalgic,  deals 
with  the  visit  of  Marcello's  father  to  Rome  and 
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how  the  old  man  gets  taken  by  a  couple  of  chorus 
girls.  Still  another,  probably  the  least  satisfac- 
tory of  the  lot,  is  about  an  intellectual  who  kills 
his  two  children  and  then  himself.  The  charac- 
ter of  this  intellectual  appears  to  have  been 
suggested  by  the  example  of  Roberto  Rossellini, 
who  for  years  was  Fellini's  mentor  in  the  movie 
world. 

Perhaps  the  most  daring  episode  of  the  film 
is  that  in  which  a  rich  young  nymphomaniac 
persuades  Marcello  to  make  love  to  her  on  a 
prostitute's  bed.  The  most  effective  episode  of 
the  film,  however,  and  essentially  the  most 
shocking,  takes  place  at  a  free-for-all  aristocrats' 
party  in  a  real  castle  outside  Rome.  Rome  has 
wondered  ever  since  just  how  Fellini  persuaded 
the  owner  to  rent  his  castle  for  such  goings-on, 
but  a  more  intriguing  question  has  been  why  so 
many  of  Rome's  "black  nobility"— the  descend- 
ants of  the  old  Roman  aristocracy— were  willing 
to  play  themselves  in  these  realistic  scenes.  The 
language  coming  from  those  titled  lips  on  this 
occasion  is  worthy  of  inventive  sailors  and  the 
amateur  actors  seem  very  much  at  ease  in  their 
roles. 

SEX     IN     THE     JUNGLE 

THERE  is  no  plot  line,  no  beginning  or 
end,  no  conventional  dramatic  construc- 
tion in  "La  Dolce  Vita."  On  the  surface,  the 
various  episodes  have  little  or  no  connection  with 
each  other  and  are  linked  together  only  by  Mar- 
cello's  presence  in  each  of  them.  Each  sequence 
has  its  own  separate  cast  of  characters.  This  has 
caused  "La  Dohc  Vita"  to  be  attacked  as  form- 
less, incoherent,  senseless,  ambiguous,  and  ob- 
scure. Actually,  however,  there  is  a  design:  each 
episode  is  supposed  to  represent  a  part  of  the 
fabric  of  life  in  a  great  city  today,  and  all  the 
episodes  put  together  become  a  sort  of  catalogue 
of  the  sybaritic  ills  that  infest  the  society  of  cities 
—the  cpiest  for  unusual  erotic  pleasures,  the  lack 
of  a  rational  approach  toward  personal  problems, 
excessive  boredom,  extreme  cruelty,  extravagance 
and  corruption,  all  resulting  in  both  sexual 
promiscuity  and  sexual  degeneration. 

Rome  may  not  be  the  most  representative  city 
of  modern  times— it  is  a  bit  less  crowded  and 
dirty  and  generally  less  harried  than  others— 
but  for  Fellini's  purposes  it  will  do.  It  has  in 
sufficient  quantity  all  the  ugly  ingredients  which 
tend  to  cause  decay  in  our  big  urban  cities.  In 
"La  Dolce  Vita"  Fellini  seems  to  view  Rome  as 
a  kind  of  jungle.  In  one  of  the  scenes  the  chief 
character  remarks  that  he  likes  the  "warm  jungle 
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atmosphere"  of  the  Italian  capital.  And  in 
l. u  i  when  Fellini  was  once  asked  il  he  <  ared 
to  make  a  jungle  documentary,  he  replied: 
"Yes,  bu(  in  Rome."  He  is  noi  interested, 
however,  in  dramatizing  .1  continuous  .md 
vicious  Darwinian  fight  foi  survival.  For 
Fellini  the  main  characteristics  <>l  .1  jungle 
seem  to  be  the  unusually  rich  variety  of 
the  animals  .mil   their  sexual   habits  and 

t.lsllv 

All  in  all,  Fellini's  exploration  <>l  Roman 
lik'  nuns  oui  i"  l>r  no  more  formless,  let  us 
s.i\.  1I1. in  .1  seven-course  meal.  From  the 
diners'  point  <>l  view,  almost  ever)  course 
succeeds  magnificently,  although,  for  some, 
indigestion  ma)  result  in  the  end.  Some 
critics  have  objected,  with  point,  that  the 
meal  had  too  much  <>l  one  ingredient:  Sex. 
But  defenders  <>l  the  film  have  .1  plausible 
answer.  These  are  sexy  times.  In  fact, 
modern  society's  preoccupation  with  sexual 
problems  seems  at  times  truly  overwhelm- 
ing. Sex  si  reams  from  virtually  every  stage, 
from  tin  pages  of  almost  every  book,  from 
titillating  commercial  advertisements,  from  every 
television  set.  Why  not  a  serious  and  uncompro- 
mising exploration  of  sexual  behavior  in  "La 
Dolce   Vita"? 

In  any  case,  Fellini  has  not  had  to  look  hard 
for  croti<  stories.  Practically  all  his  highly-sexed 
raw  material  lot  "La  Dolce  Vita"  has  been  culled 
directly  from  the  front  pages  of  newspapers  of 
the  last  decade.  In  a  way  "La  Dolce  Vita"  is  a 
rehash  of  the  public  scandals  which  have  de- 
lighted and  shocked  the  Italian  public  for  the 
last  ten  years.  An  Italian  viewing  the  film  has 
the  distinct  sensation  that  he  has  heard  and  read 
about  all  this  many,  many  times  before. 

It  is  true  that  the  material  has  been  worked 
over  considerably.  The  principals  and  events 
of  certain  scandals  have  been  merged  with  others; 
but  the  underlying  situations  remain  familiar 
to  the  Italian  public,  and  this  familiarity  has 
advantages  for  Fellini.  Fie  is  able  to  use  symbols 
that  by  now  have  acquired  the  status  of  folklore 
in  the  Italian— and  perhaps  the  European— con- 
sciousness. This  saves  him  a  lot  of  useless  and 
tedious  expository  footage. 

Take,  for  example,  the  character  of  Mad- 
dalena,  the  rich  and  spoiled  young  woman  who 
appears  in  one  of  the  early  sequences  as  a  girl 
who  makes  love  in  a  prostitute's  bed.  The  most 
telling  fact  about  Maddalena  is  that  she  drives 
one  of  those  vast  American  convertibles.  In  other 
Words,  Maddalena  is  "liberated"  or  "American- 
ized."   Now  "Americanized"  girls  to  the  Italians 
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are  loose,  and  loose  girls  are  just  not  treated  with 
respect  by  their  boy  friends.  When  Maddalena, 
sipping  whiskey  at  the  bar,  lifts  her  dark  glasses 
and  shows  herself  sporting  a  shiner,  the  Italian 
audience  leaps  quickly  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  has  been  put  there  by  a  boy  friend.  An  Amer- 
ican audience  might  demand  an  explanation.  To 
the  Italians  the  girl  is  just  no  good,  period. 

Or  take  the  long  and  much  debated  final 
sequence  of  the  film,  called  "The  Orgy."  Here 
Fellini  makes  his  most  ambitious  attempt  to 
portray  the  horrors  of  contemporary  sexuality 
by  investing  familiar  symbols  drawn  from  ftalian 
life  with  different  layers  of  meaning. 

As  the  scene  opens  we  find  that  Marcello 
is  now  doubling  as  a  press  agent  for  a  movie 
actress  who  has  just  divorced  her  husband.  Ac- 
cording to  one  of  the  characters  in  the  episode, 
he  has  now  become  "just  a  worm!"  The  actress 
decides  to  throw  a  party  to  celebrate  her  freedom 
at  a  fancy  modern  villa  on  a  pine-forested  beach 
near  Rome. 

At  the  party,  besides  Marcello,  who  more  or 
less  officiates,  are  her  lover,  her  lawyer,  various 
actors,  a  pair  of  transvestites,  a  famous  pederast, 
a  Lesbian  portrait  painter,  a  matinee  idol,  an 
existentialist  singer,  and  numerous  others.  Fellini 
recruited  most  of  these  people  to  pla\  them- 
selves. (In  fact,  throughout  the  film,  it  is  hard 
to  distinguish  the  professional  from  the  amateur 
actors.  The  performances  turn  out  to  be  uni- 
formly excellent.) 

Fellini  forces  the  guests  to  reveal  themselves. 
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The  transvestites  do  a  shrill  cancan  to  "Jingle 
Bells."  One  of  them  is  tripped  up  maliciously 
and  the  fallen  dancer,  crouching  and  moaning 
over  his  twisted  ankle,  in  his  tawdry  cancan 
dress,  becomes  a  very  funny  and  wicked  parody 
of  the  Dying  Swan  scene  in  "Swan  Lake."  An 
English-speaking  woman  asks  the  pederast  if  he 
really  never  had  a  woman.  The  pederast  does 
not  answer.  "Never?  Never  in  all  your  life?"  the 
guest  persists.  Finally  the  pederast  answers,  in 
Italian,  "I  don't  understand  foreign  languages," 
and  goes  off  to  do  a  dance  with  a  muscle  man. 

Marcello  starts  to  denounce  the  sexual  pre- 
tense around  him.  He  tells  the  Lesbian  painter: 
"You  only  paint  so  you  can  sleep  with  your 
models."  To  the  existentialist  singer  he  shouts: 
"You  never  get  any  sex  yourself— you  let  go  only 
in  those  lousy  songs  you  sing."  He  insults  the 
matinee  idol:  "A  phony  artist  and  a  phony  man!" 

To  her  lover's  annoyance,  the  actress-hostess 
consents  to  do  a  strip  tease,  but  her  divorced 
husband  walks  in  at  the  dramatic  point  and 
orders  everybody  to  leave  the  house.  As  they 
wander  out  among  the  pines  they  see  a  group  of 
excited  fishermen  at  the  beach  and  all  of  them 
run  to  see  what  is  happening.  On  the  way  the 
wounded  transvestite  makes  a  confession;  he 
wishes  he  were  normal.  The  fact  that  every  clay 
there  are  more  and  more  people  like  himself 
lowers  his  own  self-esteem.  "I  figure  that  by 
1975  everybody  is  going  to  be  queer  and  then 
think  how  depraved  we  will  all  be,"  he  says. 
"Mnma  mia,  what  a  disgusting  mess  .  .  .  no?" 

A     SYMBOLIC      MONSTER 

AT  T  H  E  beach  they  find  that  the  fisher- 
men have  landed  a  monster.  "How  nause- 
ating!" "Why,  its  mouth  is  full  of  crab!"  The 
pederast  asks  which  end  is  behind.  Marcello 
spots  an  innocent  young  girl  waving  to  him 
across  a  tiny  inlet.  She  is  trying  to  tell  him 
something,  but  against  the  din  of  the  sea  he 
cannot  understand  her,  and  soon  goes  off  with 
the  departing  revelers.  And  thus  ends  the  movie. 
Fellini  has  spared  the  Italians  very  little  in 
this  episode.  Strip  tease,  of  course  means  orgy. 
Orgy  means  drinking  to  excess.  Drinking  leads 
to  abusing  young  women.  The  young  women 
go  out  on  the  beach  for  air.  They  lie  down  and 
the  sea  swallows  them.  And  so  we  have  all  over 
again  nothing  less  than  the  famous  Montesi  case, 
the  scandal  which  rocked  Italy  in  the  1950s. 
Who  in  Italy  doesn't  remember  that  Wilma 
Montesi's  body  was  found  on  a  beach  after  an  all- 
night  orgy?    The  sea  monster,   like  the  flying 


Christ  at  the  beginning  of  the  film,  is  a  remark- 
ably effective  symbolic  invention,  vague  and 
ambiguous,  but  oddly  disturbing. 

Throughout  such  scenes,  the  language  of  the 
participants  is  extraordinarily  uninhibited.  Fel- 
lini's  sound  engineers  were  said  to  have  com- 
plained they  were  just  wasting  their  time  making 
a  good  sound  track  because  they  were  sure  it 
would  all  have  to  be  dubbed  over  again  in  less 
gamy  dialogue.  But  Fellini  pruned  only  a  few 
words  here  and  there.  The  result  is  that  Italian 
listeners  hear  in  "La  Dolce  Vita"  words  they 
have  never  heard  before  on  any  screen. 

"The  Sweet  Life"  is  probably  also  the  first 
popular  film  to  bring  pederasty  out  into  the 
open.  Homosexuals  appear  throughout  the  film. 
Obviously  Fellini  believed  they  were  an  integral 
part  of  the  local  scene,  and  in  fact,  the  film 
makes  clear  the  extent  to  which  the  institution 
of  pederasty  has  gained  respectability  during  the 
last  ten  years  or  so.  Nowadays  one  meets  known 
pederasts  at  virtually  every  party,  not  only  in 
Rome  but  in  London  and  New  York  as  well. 
They  have  entered  many  professions.  Fellini, 
however,  is  not  concerned  with  deep  psychologi- 
cal study  of  how  homosexuals  get  that  way.  He 
uses  pederasts  as  comic  figures  to  provide  needed 
comic  relief  against  an  altogether  somber  and 
sordid  background. 

For  all  the  open  abandon  of  "La  Dolce  Vita," 
the  dominant  note  that  runs  through  the  film  is 
one  of  concerned  moral  judgment.  Fellini  seems 
to  be  saying  continually,  "Look,  how  decadent 
and  rotten  society  has  become.  Why?  Obviously 
its  sexual  misbehavior  is  fundamentally  involved 
in  its  degeneration."  It  was  probably  this  critical 
undertone  in  the  film's  treatment  of  modern  sex 
which  led  the  Church  at  first  to  endorse  "La 
Dolce   J'ita." 

Whether  Fellini's  serious  purpose  is  felt  by 
the  audiences  which  flock  to  the  film  is  a  differ- 
ent question.  But  one  thing  is  clear:  "La  Dolce 
Vita"  in  its  short  life  has  entered  into  the 
vocabulary  of  a  nation.  In  Rome  now,  to  de- 
scribe a  certain  type  of  gathering,  or  even  a  type 
of  person,  one  merely  needs  to  say  "Dolce  Vita." 
The  innocent  words  of  the  title  are  loaded  with 
irony  that  needs  little  interpretation  here.  Fel- 
lini, like  so  main  other  Italians,  has  been  very 
much  aware  of  the  American  slogans  about  the 
"abundant  life,"  the  'good  life."  the  "full  life," 
which  have  been  waved  constantly  at  Europeans 
during  the  postwar  years.  This  is  his  reply.  Fel- 
lini's "Sweet  Life"  will  not  create  a  revolution 
in  the  art  of  the  cinema,  but  it  is  a  good,  a 
disquieting,  and  an  important  film. 
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It's  Been  a  Long  Snow 


DAY  by  day  for  a  year  I  sat  in  a  quonset 
hut  on  an  Alaskan  hilltop  and  shuffled 
papers  for  the  Air  Force.  I  was  adjutant  of  the 
Bethel  Mountain  Radar  Station,  a  cluster  of 
shacks  topped  1>\  a  gray  radome.  Around  us 
humped  the  foothills  of  the  Alaska  Range;  be- 
tween the-  foothills  were  valleys  where  scrub 
spruce  grew  along  the  banks  of  cold  streams. 
Over  a  hunched  miles  away  rose  the  crags  of  the 
Alaska  Range,  blue-white  on  clear  days. 

Twice  in  the  summer  we  were  visited  by  men 
of  the  Tommy  family.  They  were  Eskimos  who 
wandered  in  a  hundred-mile  radius  about  its. 
picking  a  bare  living  from  the  land.  The  com- 
mander talked  to  them  and  gave  them  C  rations. 
I  sat  and  dealt  with  Department  of  Defense 
forms  and  Air  Force  forms  and  all  sorts  ol  other 
forms  while  the  days  shortened  into  winter. 

fn  December  the  Eskimos  got  sick.  One  ol 
the  Tommys,  a  flat-laced  woman  of  fifty  or  more, 
showed  up  at  the  door  ol  the  radar  bubble.  She 
and  the  dogs  she  drove  were  ghostly  in  the 
steadily  falling  snow.  "We  have  the  flu,"  she 
said  in  the  soft,  timid  voice  her  family  used  witli 
white  men. 

They  put  her  to  bed  in  the  dispensary.  Aftei 
a  time  inside  she  smelled  like  any  frozen  thing 
thawed   out   and   left    too   long   in    the   warmth. 


Her  clothes  had  been  tanned  with  urine.  The 
medic  moved  from  his  room  next  to  the  dis- 
pensary into  the  common  barracks.  We  would 
have  burned  her  clothes,  but  they  were  warmer 
than  anything  we  had  to  offer.  The  medic  gave 
her  a  bed  garment  and  we  put  her  clothes  in  an 
unheated  corner  of  the  supply  building.  Then 
we  radioed  the  Indian  Affairs  Bureau  in  Anchor 
age  and  gave  them  her  vague  directions  on  w  here- 
to find  the  test  of  her  family.  The  bureau  clerk 
said  they  would  send  a  government  doctor  in  a 
light  plane  as  soon  as  it  stopped  snowing. 

I  went  hack  to  the  dispensary  to  tell  the 
woman.  Lying  on  the  cot— dark,  weathered,  for- 
lorn, she  made  me  think  of  a  piece  of  old  wood. 
She  gave  me  an  ingratiating  smile. 

"Mrs.  Tommy,"  I  said,  "they're  sending  a  doc- 
tor out  from  Anchorage  to  find  your  family. 
Everything  should  be  all  right." 

"Please  .  .  ."  she  said,  and  mumbled  some- 
thing. 

"What?" 

"Please— my  name  is  Ann."  Her  voice  was 
earnest.  It  seemed  really  important  whether  or 
not   1    would   call   her   Ann. 

I  smiled.    "O.K..  Ann.  and  how  do  you  feel?" 

She  shrugged.    "Better,  I  think." 

But  in  the  next  few  days  she  did  not  seem  to 
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get  any  better.  The  medic  was  worried  by  it. 
For  myself,  if  getting  well  had  meant  leaving  a 
warm  bed  and  decent  food  and  going  back  into 
the  cold,  I  think  I  would  have  stayed  sick.  This 
was  probably  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  had 
been  served  her  meals  or  slept  on  clean  linen. 

I  was  glad  to  have  her  at  the  site.  When  the 
red  tape  in  the  orderly  room  got  too  much  for 
me,  I  would  go  into  the  dispensary  and  talk  to 
her.  In  a  voice  still  shy,  in  English  full  of 
clumsy  phrasings,  she  could  tell  me  about  the 
barren  land  around  us.  She  called  it  the  "Hungry 
Country.'' 

"Long  ago,"  she  said,  "when  I  was  young 
woman,  there  was  much  to  eat.  Caribou,  elk, 
bear.  Then  animals  go  away,  down  to  Kenai. 
\f\  people  are  sick,  many  died.  Had  big  tribe 
here  then.  Most  followed  animals.  Live  in 
Kenai  land  now.  Some  go  to  towns.  Some  of  us 
stay.   Easier  to  live  when  not  so  many  here." 

Another  time  she  said,  "We  take  skins  to 
trader  on  Hoholitna  River.  He  gives  us  bullets, 
(aimed  food.  We  live  awhile,  but  they  never 
last  long.  1  think  he  cheats.  Then  we  trap,  hunt 
—hungry  most  of  time." 

"Why  don't  you  leave,  go  down  to  Kenai  your- 
selves?" 

She  shrugged.  "We  live  here."  A  smile  crept 
onto  her  face.  She  savored  a  happy  memory. 
"Once,  three  four  years  ago,  I  walk  over  hill  and 
saw  caribou  in  valley  below.  Too  many  to  count. 
They  walk  by  for  hours.  I  gel  my  husband  and 
brothers.  We  killed  many,  plenty  to  feed  us  to 
spiing."  She  shrugged  slightly  and  the  smile 
dissolved.  "Bears  go  into  cache.  Took  meat. 
Soon  hungry  again.  My  brother  go  to  cache. 
Find  bear  there.  Old  grizzly.  Brother  shot  it. 
Bear  shouted  and  run  at  my  brother.    Brother 


has  old  one-shot  rifle,  no  time  to  reload.  Bear 
jump  on  brother,  bited  arms  and  head,  then  it 
die.  Brother  crawl  home.  Goed  out  next  day 
to  help  cut  bear  up."  She  looked  up  question- 
ingly.  "Will  they  stop  flu?  My  brother  should 
not  die  from  that." 

"The  Indian  Bureau  will  do  all  it  can." 

IT  WAS  not  much  to  say,  but  it  was  honest. 
The  woman  made  the  world  I  dealt  with,  the 
world  of  hierarchy,  regulations,  and  bureaus, 
seem  like  Oz.  Particularly  now.  when  the  unceas- 
ing snow  was  isolating  the  station.  For  every- 
thing we  got  came  in  by  air  and  we  had  no 
instrument  landing  facilities.  We  were  getting 
low  on  food.  Our  cluster  of  buildings  was  be- 
coming more  and  more  a  part  of  the  land,  as 
drifting  things  become  a  part  of  the  sea. 

That  afternoon  I  got  a  teletype  message  from 
Division  Headquarters,  in  Anchorage.  "Captain 
Fenner  to  all  subordinate  units:  It  has  come  to 
the  attention  of  HQ  USAF,  Washington  DC, 
that  Biiggs  and  Sir  at  ton  Auxiliary  Power  Units, 
all  model  numbers,  are  not  receiving  adequate 
maintenance  throughout  the  Air  Force.  Request 
all  subordinate  commands  check  condition  of 
above  power  units  and  submit  report  including 
present  condition  of  units  and  corrective  meas- 
ures taken.'' 

I  read  the  message  twice,  then  laughed.   That 
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type  power  imii  is  used  to  star)  jei  fighters.  \l 
though  our  radar  crew  was  always  vectoring  jets 
around  on  i  t  ^  scopes,  the  lasi  jet  we  had  seen, 
with  our  eyes,  u.is  an  F-86  from  Anchorage 
which  had  buzzed  the  bubble  the  summer  before. 
I  sen)  a  message  saying  we  did  not  have  an)  such 
auxiliary  power  units. 

The  nexi  da)  1  got  back  an  answer.  "Captain 
Fenner  to  Bethel  Mountain  Station:  Report 
mandator)  foi  .ill  subordinate  units.  Please  ex 
pedite  compliance." 

Captain  Fennei  u.is  the  division  adjutant.  I 
had  never  mei  him,  but  all  the  paperwork  thai 
came  to  me  came  through  him.  Once  he  had  seni 
a  notification  that  HO  USAF  wanted  each  unit 
to  start  a  driver  training  course  and  report  on 
its  progress.  He  had  sent  a  course  prospectus 
out  1>\  air.  There  were  lessons  on  traffic  signals, 
pedestrian  courtesy,  and  road  signs.  It  was  a 
good  prospectus,  but  hardly  applicable  to  us. 
The  nearest  paved  road  was  in  Anchorage,  a 
hundred  and  fift)  miles  over  the  mountains. 

1  eariied  the  prospectus  down  to  the  motor 
pool  and  gave  it  to  the  sergeant-in-charge.  He 
promised  to  have  his  drivers  look  through  it.  I 
sent  a  report  ea<  h  week  telling  division  that  so 
many  men  had  met  and  that  so-and-so  was  dis- 
cussed. There  were  always  at  least  ten  men  and 
the  prospectus  was  followed  religiously.  Two  or 
three  months  later  f  asked  the  sergeant  if  his  men 
had  looked  through  the  book  yet.    He  blushed. 

"Lieutenant,  to  tell  you  the  truth  one  of  the 
trucks  started  spraying  oil  the  same  damn  day 
you  brought  that  book  down.  The  mechanic 
that  was  working  on  the  truck  got  so  excited  he 
didn't  think  to  shut  the  engine  off.  He  just 
snatched  pages  out  of  that  book  and  jammed 
them  into  the  hole.  The  pages  he  left  were  so 
smeared  with  oil  we  couldn't  read  them." 

Inventing  a  driving  course  had  been  fun.  Now 
I  invented  some  power  units. 

"The  units  were  found  beside  the  runway," 
my  report  went;  "to  all  appearances  they  had 
had  no  maintenance  whatsoever.  They  were 
rusty,  carburetors  were  clogged,  points  and  plugs 
were    rusty,    tires    were    flat,    and    the    housings 
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lacked    paint.     Units   hav<     been    taken    to    the 
inotoi   pool  loi   ovei  haul  and  repaint." 

1   signed    (he   mc ssage  and    went    in    to  sec    Ann 

I  oiuiin.     Lying    there    under    the    (.1    blanket, 

breathing  slowly,  she  seemed  to  be  getting  softer, 

yei   losing  weight,    she  had  been  all  hone  and 

sinew  u  hen  she  came. 

"Have   the)    found   m\    people?"  she  asked. 

"It's  still  snowing.  You'd  bettei  st.ui  trying  to 
get  up." 

"1  try,  but  I  have  never  been  so  weak."  She 
stirred  and  fell  back.  "Maybe  1  have  wait  too 
long  to  try.  You  make  me  soft  with  care  and 
medic  incs." 

"Maybe  we  should  take  you  down  to  the  mess 
hall  and  make  you  scrub  the  pots  and  pans." 

"It  would  be  good,  hard  work.  I  would  like 
it." 


THAT  afternoon  the  skies  cleared  for  a 
few  hours  and  we  got  word  that  a  cargo 
plane  was  coming  in  from  Anchorage.  It  was 
about  time.  Our  food  was  almost  gone.  Then  we 
got  another  message.  This  was  an  inspection 
flight.  There  was  no  food  aboard  the  plane,  only 
inspectors.  Among  them  was  Captain  Fennei.  I 
sent  word  to  the  mess  sergeant  to  use  the  ragged- 
est  scraps  he  had  for  the  inspectors'  dinner,  and 
waited  for  the  plane.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
see  Fenner.   He  couldn't  look  wholly  human. 

Half  an  hour  later  the  plane  came  in  low  over 
the  hills  to  the  south.  It  landed  and  parked. 
Colonels  and  majors  filed  down  the  ladder.  But 
no  captains.  The  officers  clustered  about  the  site 
commander  and  the  group  went  inside.  I  waited 
in  the  cold.  Eventually  a  small,  gray-haired  man 
came  to  the  door  of  the  plane. 

"Captain  Fenner?"  I  asked. 

He  smiled,  gravely.  "Ah,  you  must  be  the 
adjutant.    It's  nice  to  meet  you." 

"It's  nice  to  meet  you,  sir,"  I  said.  1  was  think- 
ing, "Wh.it  the  hell  will  I  say  about  those  power 
units?" 
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"I  didn't  imagine  yon  would  be  waiting  for 
me,  or  I  would  have  come  out  sooner.  I  was 
trying  to  fix  one  of  the  radios." 

"Were  you   the  pilot?"  I  asked  involuntarily. 

"Yes,  why?" 

I  fumbled  for  words.  "I  just  didn't  know  you 
were  a  pilot.  Captain." 

"K  there  anything  odd  about  it?" 

"No  sir,  I  guess  there's  not." 

He  came  down  and  we  stalled  in.  As  we 
walked  along  the  path  from  the  runway,  he 
looked  around,  taking  in  the  trucks,  the  bull- 
dozers, the  buildings,  the  equipment,  the  piles 
of  drums   and  crates. 

"The  Air  Force  never  pitches  a  tent  when  it 
can  build  a  citv,"  he  said. 

I  looked  at  him.  He  had  probably  said  it  with 
pride.  But,  whatever  his  feeling,  he  had  touched 
the  essence  of  our  siie.  There  were  sites  in 
Canada  with  five  men.  We  had  two  hundred. 
There  were  too  many  radar  maintenance  men 
to  start  with.  Then  there  were  cooks  and 
vehicles  and  vehicle  mechanics  for  them.  Then 
supply  men  for  the  vehicles  and  cooks  for  the 
suppl)  men,  and  so  on  and  on  around  the  chain. 
I  imagined  Fenner  thoughl  this  was  all  for  the 
best.  ,1   nice  job  of  organization. 

We  never  found  the  main  bod)  of  inspectors, 
nor  did  we  look  lor  them.  Neither  did  Captain 
Fennel  seem  interested  in  the  power  units.  He 
wandered  around  the  site  saying  very  little.  He 
watched  the  vehicle  mechanics  change  a  truck 
tire  and  the  supply  men  type  forms.  Once  he 
asked  me,  "How  do  you  like  chits   out   here?" 

"1  like  it,"  I  said  honestly.  "It's  almost  a 
world  in  itself." 

He  said  nothing,  but  his  ga/e  took  in  the  foot- 
hills and,  far  away,  the  mountains,  both  "listen- 
ing with  new  snow.  1  stopped  at  the  dispensary  to 
tell  Ann  that  the  Indian  Bureau  was  undoubtedly 
looking  lor  her  family. 

"Thank  God,"  she  said  quietly.  "It  has  been  a 
long  snow." 

When  we  kit,  Fenner  said,  "You  mean  her 
family  has  been  sick  out  there— really  sick?  And 
all  she  savs  is.  'It  has  been  a  long  snow'?" 

"They   learn    to   put    up   with    things,"    I   said. 

We  went  to  supper.  I  was  pleased  to  find  it 
terrible.    Fenner  ate  little. 

"We  didn't  know  you  were  low  on  food,"  he 
said.  "I  wish  the  transport  squadron  had  told  us. 
Maybe  we  could  have  bumped  a  couple  <>l  majors 
and  loaded  some.  Now  it's  too  late  to  bring  any 
thing  in." 

He  pointed  out  the  window.  It  had  begun  to 
snow  again.    1  could  see  the  Hakes  against  the 


early  Alaskan  night.    "I  guess  we'll  be  here  all 
night,"   he  said. 

After  supper  we  went  to  the  one-room  officers' 
club.  The  commander  and  the  rest  of  the  in- 
spectors had  gone  to  the  movie,  the  sixth  show- 
ing of  "Picnic."  I  opened  a  couple  of  strong 
beers  and  we  sat  down.  I  was  not  very  com- 
fortable. Fenner  was  a  rather  gray,  silent  fellow 
and  I'm  not  a  talker.  There  was  a  wide  age 
spread  and  the  big  jump  from  first  lieutenant 
to  captain  between  us.  Also  I  was  still  afraid 
he  was  going  to  ask  about  those  power  units. 
We  had  two  quiet  beers,  then  three  and  four. 
Outside  the  wind  was  coming  up.  It  rattled  the 
window. 

"You  really  like  it  out  here?"  he  asked. 
"It's  good  duty." 

"You're  not  going  to  stay  in  the  Air  Force,  are 
von?"  He  shook  his  head.  "No.  I  don't  suppose 
so."  Alter  a  moment  he  added,  "You  do  escape 
a  lot  ol  chickenshit  out  here." 

He  took  me  l>\  surprise.    I  answered  honestly. 
"I  only  have  to  handle  it  on  paper,  anyhow,  I 
don't    have   to    live    it.     We   don't    usually   even 
salute." 

"That  would  seem  odd,"  he  said,  almost  to 
himself. 

TWO  more  beers.  He  asked  me  about  Ann. 
I  tolcl  him  how  she  had  showed  up,  how 
non-city  Eskimos  had  no  immunity  to  flu,  how 
her  family  lived  oil  the  land,  and  I  told  him 
what  I  knew  about  (he  Hungr)  Country.  He 
listened  gravely.  I  ielt  a  bond  developing  be- 
tween ns.  I  found  myself  going  on,  telling  him 
about  myself  and  my  family.  Then,  before  long, 
he  was  telling  me  about  himself. 

"I  joined  up  in  'II,"  he  said,  "feeling  pretty 
heroic.  I'd  had  two  years  of  college.  After  train- 
ing, the)  put  me  in  P38s  in  the  Pacific.  I  got 
prett)  sick  ol  being  shot  at.  I  got  sick  of  flying 
too— sitting  for  hours  in  a  smelly  little  cockpit. 
On  top  of  it  I  developed  piles.  A  lot  of  us  did. 
I  wonder  il  most  people  would  believe  that  the 
occupational  disease  of  fighter  pilots  is  piles. 
Anvhow.  to  my  amazement,  I  got  out  of  the  war 
alive.  I  didn't  figure  going  back  to  college  would 
help  me  make  money,  so  I  went  right  into  a 
bank.  By  the  time  the  Korean  war  came  along 
I  was  head  teller.  Then  I  was  recalled.  They 
made  me  a  supply  officer  at  Yuma,  Arizona.  By 
the  time  the  Korean  war  was  over  I  had  been 
in  the  service  eight  years.  I  figured,  'What  the 
hell.  I  might  as  well  go  for  twenty  and  retire'." 

Beer  cans  were  stacked  row  on  row  on  the 
table  between   us.    The  bar  gave  oft  a  pleasant 
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smell  of  cheese  and  Ritz  Crackers.  1  got  up  and 
dug  into  the  cooler.  The  cold  beer  was  gone.  1 
poured  out  two  bourbons  and  s.u  down  again. 
\\Y  were  sileni  For  .i  moment.  Outside  the  wind 
w  .is  pi<  king  up. 

Suddenly,  with  an  impulse  thai  occasionally 
comes  ovei  me  when  .i  new  Friendship  is  mixed 
with  alcohol,   1   blurted  oul   a  loaded  question. 

"You  know  we  don'i  have  an)  ol  those  silly 
power  units  out  here.  Win  did  you  insist  on  my 
making  oul  tli.u  repot t?" 

For  ,i  moment  1  was  afraid  the  bond  had  been 
broken.  I've  nipped  off  a  lot  of  new  friendships 
that  way.  He  looked  at  me.  I  s.it  there,  waiting 
to  resume  the  role  of  subordinate. 

'It's  mutual  fear,"  he  said  finally.  "The  whole 
goddam  system  is  based  on  mutual  fear.  I  was 
told  that  all  units  subordinate  to  division  had  to 
turn  in  those  reports.  I  had  to  have  a  report 
from  each  unit  in  my  files.  I  didn't  want  to  in- 
vent a  bunch  of  power  units.  If  you  wanted  to, 
that  was  your  business  and  your  responsibility. 
I'm  trying  to  survive.  Ever)  time  Congress  cuts 
the  budget  they  toss  out  some  more  officers.  One 
bad  effectiveness  upon— that's  all  it  takes.  One 
guy  above  you  who  doesn't  like  you  and  you're 
on  the  first  list  for  release.  Suppose  they  tossed 
me  out?  Where  would  I  go?  Who'd  hire  me? 
I'm  forty-three.    I'm  an  old  man  on  the  outside." 

He  paused.  Then  he  went  on,  "It's  not  very 
hard  to  survive,  though.  All  you  have  to  do  is 
sta\  out  of  trouble.  When  you  really  try  to  do 
something  is  when  you  put  yourself  in  danger. 
Submerge,  swim  along  with  the  rest— and  get  it 
down  on  paper,  that's  (he  key."  He  leaned  for- 
ward. "When  you  got  tin  message,  the  one  say- 
ing the  report  was  mandatory,  I  bet  you  laughed. 
I  would've  once.  'What  a  pinhead!  What  a 
blind,  bureaucratic  clown!'  I  would've  said.  Rut 
you've  seen  me.  I'm  no  clown.  You  know  some- 
thing?  I  don't  know  any  clowns  in  the  Air  Force. 


I    woik    with    a    guy    named    Norman    Parrish. 
Captain   Norman   l'.uiish.    lbs   no  clown     He 

shot  down  four  Japs  in  World  War  II.  On 
weekends  he  goes  oil  hunting  rams,  climbs 
around  the  mountains  all  l>\  himself.  He's  Forty- 
five  years  old  and  he's  tOUgh  as  hell.  He's  a  man, 
not  a  bureaucrat.  And  I'm  a  man,  not  a  bureau- 
crat but  add  us  all  up  and  we're  a  bureauc  i  a<  \ 
It's  the  sxstem.  The  whole  damn  world  is  being 
siuked  up  in  the  sWem.  It's  wrapping  us  all  up 
in  warm,  secure  fat.  You  know  something?  When 
I  sent  vim  that  'report  mandatory'  message,  I 
didn't  smile  cynically  like  you  would've  if  you'd 
been  sending  it.  Sending  it  seemed  perfectly 
natural,  not  even  worth  thinking  about." 

I  LOOK  ED  up;  the  medic  was  standing  in 
the  door.  "Lieutenant."  he  said,  "they  found 
the  Eskimo  woman's  family.  Two  men  were 
fro/en  to  death,  all  the  rest  were  pretty  sick. 
They  gave  them  medicine  and  did  what  they 
could  before  the  weather  started  closing  in  again. 
Then  they  had  to  go  back." 

"Did  you  tell  Ann?" 

"That's  mainly  why  I  came.  The  Eskimo 
woman  died  a  little  while  ago." 

"Died?  She  had  a  warm  bed  and  medicine 
and  she  died  of  the  flu?" 

"I  don't  think  it  was  just  flu.  She  was  pretty 
used  up." 

We  were  silent.  Outside  the  temperature  was 
below  zero.  The  wind  attacked  the  building, 
driving  snow  into  the  cracks  and  pores  of  the 
wood— filing,  eroding.  It  swept  in  darkness  across 
the  empty  valleys,  picking  at  the  round  bodies  of 
the  foothills,  battering  the  peaks  of  the  Alaska 
Range.  Fennel  was  looking  thoughtfully  at  the 
dark    window. 

"Who  could  live  out  there?"  I  asked.  In  my 
mind  I  began  to  compose  an  official  letter  to  the 
Indian  Bureau  about  the  dead  woman. 
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nwi'vtui  met  Horizon  yet?  Perhaps  it's  time  you  did, 
as  this  strikingly  differenl  magazine  in  book  form 
begins  its  third  year. 

For  it's  only  once  or  twice  a  year,  in  a  few  such  com- 
patible surroundings  as  this,  thai  the  publishers  (the 
same  who  publish  American  Heritage,  The  Magazine 
of  History)  invite  new  subscriptions.  Your  invitation 
to  try  Horizon,  as  the  form  inserted  here  indicates,  is 

a  good  one  embellished  with  a  lowered  rate,  prepaid 
postage  and  an  easy  way  t<>  pay. 

What's  different  about  it? 

A  bi-monthly,  Horizon  unites  art  and  ideas,  the  sum  of 
which  is  culture,  in  a  fresh  format:  superb  illustration, 
hard  covers,  no  advertisements  at  all.  It  is  printed  here 
and  abroad  by  three  methods  on  three  textures  of  paper. 
It  is  probably  the  mosl  beautiful  magazine  in  the  world. 

Horizon  seeks  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  long  cultural 
adventure  of  modern  man;  to  explore  the  many  mansions 
of  the  philosopher,  the  painter,  the  historian,  the  archi- 
tect, the  sculptor,  the  satirist,  the  poet;  to  create  a 
"museum  without  walls"  for  man's  finest  achievements 
in  the  visual  arts;  to  build  many  bridges  between  the 
worlds  of  scholars  and  the  minds  of  intelligent  readers. 

To  this  end,  the  articles  range  the  centuries  and  the 
globe.  Pictures,  often  in  color,  light  almost  every  page: 
sculpture,  maps,  buildings,  mosaics,  cartoons,  people  from 
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to  movie  palaces. 
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Nothing  aggressively  uplifting,  or  f; 
There's   no  counsel  on   how    to  m; 
your  ballot,  j '  casserole  or  your  spi 

There  is  I'md  fur  thought,  play  for  the   ii 
for  any  reasonably  inquisitive  mind.  And  you'll  di 
as  160,000  people  already  have,  that  every  issin 
well  with  your  heme's  more  cherished  books,  as  part  of  a 
purposefully  elegant,  permanent  collection  of  the  arts. 
To  try  Horizon,  tentatively  (you  may  cancel  at  any  time, 
without  penalty),  mail  the  form  inserted  between  these 
pages.  If  it's  gone,  the  address  is  551  fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  17,  N.  Y.  Look  through  your  first  issue  before  you 
send  a  cent.  Then  we  shall  ask  for  $1.95  to  begin,  $">  a 
month  for  the  next  three  months.  (Horizon  is  regularly 
$3.95  a  copy,  $18  a  year  -  necessarily  expensive,  but  not 
extravagant  for  a  magazine  which  is  equivalent  in  qual- 
ity to  a  $10-$15  book.) 

The  lower  price  lasts  only  as  long  as  our  supply  of 
the  current  issue-,  and  that  won't  be  long.  Good  idea  to 
mail  the  form  today. 

*Some  highlights  of  tin'  September 
Horizon  (pictured  below):  Ingmar  Bergman  on  Why  I  Make  M<>>  n>x; 
John  Kenneth  Galbraith  on  the  nits  in  an  affluent  society;  The 
Louvre,  a  history,  with  a  portfolio  of  master  works;  The  Coming 
of  the  While  Mini  as  portrayed  by  other  cultures;  articles  by  I 
Lynes,  Jean  Stafford,  Gilbert  Highet,  Walter  Terry,  and  many  others. 
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The  unique  application  of  the  X-Ray  Quantrol*,  now 
in  use  at  Anaconda,  Montana,  can  sample  and  assay 
copper  values  in  approximately  two  minutes.  By  con- 
trast, previous  methods  took  anywhere  from  2  hours 
to  2  days.  As  a  result  of  this  important  speed-up, 
it  is  now  possible  to  obtain  far  more  reliable  data, 
contributing  to  improved  extraction  of  metal  values 
from  the  ore. 

The  Process  Control  System  developed  by  Ana- 
conda, is  one  of  many  ways  by  which  the  Company 
constantly  improves  quality  and  expands  basic  knowl- 
edge about  nonferrous  metals.  For  another  example, 
look  to  The  American  Brass  Company,  a  ion 
owned  subsidiary  of  Anaconda.  The  Brass  Company 
has  recently  broken  ground  for  a  $1,500,000  research 
center  in   Waterbury,    Connecticut.   Facilities   will 


include  metallurgical,  corrosion  and  chemical  labo- 
ratories in  addition  to  equipment  for  experimental 
production.  This  opens  the  way  to  new,  significant 
advances  in  the  area  of  product  development. 

All  along  the  line,  through  extensive  mineral  ex- 
ploration and  geological  investigations,  as  well  as 
through  laboratory  research,  Anaconda  keeps  pace, 
with  industry's  ever-changing  requirements.  As  new 
applications  for  nonferrous  metals  multiply,  so  does 
the  need   for  a   constant   and   dependable  supply. 

Through  Anaconda,  these  demands  are  met  not 
only  in  quantitative  terms,  but  qualitative  as  well, 
with  a  continuing  supply  of  copper,  brass  and  bronze 
precisely  suited  to  specific  product  requirements,  in- 
cluding those  in  the  minds  of  men  as  well  as  those  on 
the  board  and  in  production. 

•Quantrol  is  an  Applied  Research  Laboratories  trademark. 
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SUBSIDIARIES  OF  ANACONDA  MANUFACTURE:  COP°ER  AND  ALUMINUM  ELECTRICAL 
WIRES  IUM   FOIL.  SHEET.  ROD  AND  BARS,  STRUCTURALS.  TUBING 

AND  EXTRL  [S    COPPER,  BRASS  AND  BRONZE  SHEET.  PLATE.  TUBE.  PIPE,  ROD, 

FORGINGS  AND  EXTRUSIONS,  FLEXIBLE  METAL  HOSE  AND  TUBING. 
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America's 

Most  Powerful 

Private  Club 


Hojv  a  semi-social  organization  of  the 

very  biggest  businessmen — discreetly  shielded 

from  public  scrutiny — is  "'advising" 

the  government  on  its  top  policy  decisions. 


TWICE  each  year,  one  of  the  most  ex- 
clusive  clubs  in  the  United  States— or, 
indeed,  in  the  world— convenes  at  a  suitably 
expensive  resort  and  conducts  a  series  of  private 
huddles  with  high  government  officials.  Called 
the  "Business  Advisory  Council  for  the  Com- 
merce Department,"  it  is  in  fact  a  tightly-run 
fraternity  which  lists  some  ir>0  of  the  most  power- 
ful American  business  executives  as  its  members. 
The  public  has  been  told  very  little  about  the 
Council  and  this  is  unfortunate;  its  participation 
in  government  policy-making  is  undeniable  and 
its  workings  raise  fundamental  questions  about 
the  way  decisions  are  made  in  Washington. 

The  membership  of  the  BAC  does  not  include 
merely  "big  businessmen";  one  can  fairly  say  that 
it  carries  on  its  rolls  many  of  the  biggest  men  in 
American  industry,  commerce,  and  finance.  For 
instance,  at  the  moment  the  roster  Includes  Craw- 
ford Greenewalt  of  du  Pont,  Ralph  Cordiner  of 
General  Electric,  Roger  Blough  of  United  States 
Steel,  Eugene  Holman  of  Standard  Oil  Company 
(New  Jersey),  Henry  Ford  II  of  Ford  Motor,  and 
Charles  Percy  of  Bell  and  Howell. 

The  BAC  has  existed  since  the  first  days  of  the 
Roosevelt  Administration,  when  Daniel  C. 
Roper,  FDR's  first  Secretary  of  Commerce,  con- 


ceived  "I  .1  panel  ol  lu<^  businessmen  which 
would  function  -in  a  channel  ol  communication 
between  Rooseveh  and  tin-  business  community. 
Since  thin,  ii  has  continued  to  counsel  both 
Democratu  and  Republican  Vdministrations. 
Vmong  1  he  earl)  members  were  W.  Averell  I  In 
riman  ol  Union  Pacific;  Edward  R.  Stettinius,  Jr. 
of  United  States  Steel;  William  L.  Bati  ol  S.  K.  F. 
Industries  (who  is  still  active  in  the  group);  and 
W.  1,.  Clayton  oi  Anderson,  Clayton  8c  Co. 
\1tlu11  Schlesinger,  Jr.,  in  his  Commg  of  the 

New  Deal,  notes  that  Roper  was  disappointed 
in  his  experiment.  "I  seemed,"  Roper  said,  "to 
be  able  neither  to  bring  businessmen  to  endorse 
the  plans  ol  the  New  Deal,  1101  to  gel  the  Ad- 
ministration to  counsel  with  these  businessmen 
as  frequently  as  I  thought  necessary." 

Roosevelt  himself  showed  little  interesi  in  the 
BAC,  and  it,  in  turn,  was  generally  'lisii  usl  lul  of 
FDR.  It  bucked  main  ol  his  suggestions  for 
financial  reforms,  even  one  so  generally  ap- 
proved as  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion. The  early  history  of  the  organization  was 
stormy,  and  there  were  mass  resignations  In  BAC 
members. 

But  it  lingered  on  instead  of  dying  out,  more 
as  a  social  group  than  anything  else.  Then,  as 
war  threatened  in  1939  and  1910,  the  BAC  en- 
joyed its  first  spell  of  influence  because  its  very 
roster  was  a  ready-made  reservoir  of  top  man- 
agerial talent  for  the  war  production  effort.  The 
main  recruiting  officer  then— and  in  later  emer- 
gencies as  well— was  Sidney  J.  Weinberg,  senior 
partner  of  the  New  York  investment  house  of 
Goldman,  Sachs  &;  Co. 

Weinberg,  an  extremely  energetic  and  success- 
ful financier,  was  one  of  the  BAC  organizers. 
He  has  served,  simultaneously,  on  more  than 
thirty  boards  of  directors  of  big  American  com- 
panies ("It's  a  duly  and  a  challenge").  Sidney 
(as  almost  everyone  calls  him)  claims  that  most 
top-echelon  business  executives  are  his  "close, 
intimate,  personal  friends,"  and  since,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  they  are,  he  has  been  an  effective  body- 
snatcher  for  the  government  in  times  of  crisis. 
Batt,  who  was  chairman  of  the  BAC  at  the  out- 
break of  war,  was  drawn  into  a  lop  job  at  the 
Office  of  Production  Management  (later  the 
WPB),  and  so  were  other  BAC  officials. 

At  the  same  time,  the  BAC  set  up  a  committee 
on  economic  policy  to  study  questions  th.it  would 
arise  during  the  postwar  period.  This  led 
directly  to  the  now  well-established  and  highly- 
regarded  Committee  for  Economic  Development. 
Other  BAC  committees  applied  themselves 
seriously  to  a  variety  of  public  problems.    But 
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little  of  this— and  absolutely  nothing  of  the 
private  meetings  with  federal  officials— became 
known  to  the  public. 

This  specially-conferred  status  of  the  BAC 
raises  an  obvious  question:  Should  a  small  group 
of  private  citizens  be  privileged  to  have  secret 
discussions  with  government  policy-makers?  Do 
the  members  of  such  a  group  have  access  to 
government  officials,  information,  and  planning, 
that  is  denied  to  their  competitors  and  to  other 
important  groups  in  the  community? 

THINKING     IN     BLACK     TIES 

TH  E  Business  Advisory  Council  meets 
regularly  with  government  officials  six 
times  a  year.  Technically,  it  advises  the  Secre- 
tary  of  Commerce,  but  its  advice  and  discussions 
actually  touch  many  other  departments  of 
government.  On  two  of  these  six  occasions— once 
in  the  spring  and  again  in  the  fall— the  BAC 
convenes  its  sessions  at  plush  resorts,  and  with  a 
half-dozen  or  more  important  Washington  of- 
ficials and  their  wives  as  its  guests,  it  indulges  in 
a  three-day  "work  and  play"  meeting. 

The  last  such  get-together  ran  from  May  11 
through  11,  I960,  at  the  luxurious  Homestead,  at 
Hot  Springs,  Virginia.  A  few  months  earlier 
(October  29  to  November  1,  1959)  the  BAC  met 
at  the  equally  posh  Del  Monte  Lodge,  in  Pebble 
Reach,  California. 

\t  these  meetings,  there  is  a  business  session 
on  each  of  two  mornings,  with  the  afternoons 
left  free  for  informal  conversation,  golf,  riding, 
or  other  sports.  There  is  ample  opportunity, 
before  dinner,  for  elaborate  receptions,  cock- 
tail parties,  and  intimate  tete-a-tetes.  Dinners 
themselves  are  black-tic  affairs,  which  provide 
the  setting  for  thoughtful  speeches  by  govern- 
ment or  industry  big-wigs.  (At  the  Hot  Springs 
meeting,  for  example.  Vice  President  Nixon 
made  an  off-the-record  dinner  speech  in  which 
he  talked  frankly  about  the  U-2  spy  plane  inci- 
dent, before  the  President  went  to  the  Paris 
summit  meeting.  He  also  correctly  predicted 
that  Senator  Kennedy  would  he  the  Democratic 
candidate,  and  for  the  benefit  of  his  listeners, 
sketched  out  the  probable  campaign  strategy.) 
Thus  comfortably  removed  from  the  hurly- 
burly  of  Washington  (where  the  other  lour  meet- 
ings each  year  are  held)  the  BAC  and  their 
government  guest,  can  discuss  problems  and 
policies.  The  guest  list  is  always  impressive:  on 
occasion,  there  have  been  more  Cabinet  officers 
at  a  Homestead  BAC  meeting  than  were  left  in 
the  Capital.    For  example,  here  is  a  list  of  some 


of  the  officials  who  came  to  the  May  1955  meet- 
ing at  the  Homestead: 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  George  M.   Humphrey 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Sinclair  Weeks 
Secretary  of  the  Army  Robert  T.  Stevens 
Attorney  General   Herbert  Brownell.    Jr. 
Assistant  Attorney  General  Stanley  N.  Barnes 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Marion  B.  Folsom 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  H.  Chapman  Rose 
Under  Secretary  of  State   Herbert   Hoover,    Jr. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Walter  S.  Robertson 
U.  S.  Ambassador  to  Canada.  R.  Douglas  Stuart 
Canadian  Ambassador  to  the  U.  S.,  A.  D.  P.  Heeney 
Chairman   of   the   Council   of   Economic   Advisers   to 

the  President.  Arthur  F.  Burns 
Special   Assistants   to    the    President,   Gabriel    Hauge 

and  Joseph  M.  Dodge 

In  the  fall  of  that  year,  when  it  desired  to 
have  a  symposium  on  credit  and  fiscal  policv, 
the  BAC  produced  a  panel  composed  of  none 
other  than  Federal  Reserve  Board  Chairman 
William  McChesney  Martin,  Jr.,  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  W.  Randolph  Burgess,  and, 
again,  Arthur  F.  Burns.  For  a  similar  roundup 
in  the  fall  of  1958,  the  participants— and  BAC's 
guests  at  the  Homestead— were  C.  Canby  Bald- 
erston,  Federal  Reserve  Board  Vice  Chairman; 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Julian  Baird; 
and  Raymond  J.  Saulnier,  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

Over  the  past  twenty-seven  years,  BAC  mem- 
bers proudh  note,  they  have  met  with  or  been 
addressed  by  Presidents  Roosevelt,  Truman,  and 
Eisenhower:  virtually  every  Cabinet  member 
over  that  period;  prominent  members  of  Con- 
fess; AnA  by  countless  generals,  admirals,  and 
foreign  diplomats  (including  Prime  Minister 
Nehru). 

To  accommodate  themselves  and  such  distin- 
guished guests  in  proper  style,  the  BAC  has 
preferred  the  aristocratic  atmosphere  of  the 
Homestead.  But  it  has  met  at  other  exclusive 
places  as  well,  including,  in  recent  years,  the 
Cloister  at  Sea  Island,  Georgia,  and  the  Del 
Monte  Lodge.  These  meetings  cost  the  BAC  any- 
where from  $6,000  to  $12,000  or  more,  paid  out 
of  the  dues  of  members— a  maximum  of  $1,500 
annually— which  have  been  judged  tax-deductible 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

No  one— other  than  the  BAC  and  its  guests  of 


Hobart  Rowen,  who  is  in  the  Washington 
Bureau  of  "Newsweek"  and  is  now  its  Business 
Trends  Editor,  has  been  Hatching  the  BAC  with  fas- 
cination for  more  than  a  decade.  He  formerly 
worked  for  the  "Journal  of  Commerce"  and  the  WPB. 
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the  moment  knows  exactly  what  goes  on  at  these 
meetings.  Newsmen  are  noi  allowed  in,  ol  course, 
and  no  precise  transcripi  is  kept.  (The  BAC's 
executive  secretary,  .1  year-round  employee  who 
is  paid  .1  salary  ol  (25,000  a  yeai  <»ui  ol  BAC 
funds,  takes  notes,  which  are  kept  on  file  in  .1 
two-room  suite  ai  the  Commerce  Department 
Building  in  Washington.) 

Congressman  Emanuel  Celler,  New  York 
Democrat  and  self-appointed  Congressional 
watchdog  "ii  antitrust  affairs,  on  two  occasions 
has  conducted  formal  investigations  <>l  t he  BAC 
with  inconclusive  results.  A  few  months  ago,  he 
asked  Secretary  of  Commerce  Frederick  H. 
Mueller  for  the  BAC's  minutes  and  corre- 
spondence over  the  past  ten  years.  Cellei  said  he 
wanted  to  sec  "how  the  Count  i!  ii<  ks."  He  made 
no  bones  about  Ids  suspicions.  In  a  1955  report 
of  his  Antitrust  Subcommittee  (of  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary),  he  said  flatly  that 
the  BAC  was  a  lobby  for  big  business  "which 
very  definitely  operates  in  violation  of  the  rules 
laid  down  by  the  Justice  Department  for  industry 
advisory  committees." 

Mueller  will  no  doubt  defend  the  BAC  from 
(Villi's  prying  eves  with  the  same  tactic  used  by 
his  predecessors:  the  claim  that  BAC's  papers  are 
protected  from  Congressional  probing  by  the 
constitutional  principle  of  separation  of  powers. 
>ome  years  ago,  when  Commerce  Secretary  Weeks 
was  fending  off  Celler's  pesky  interest  in  the 
B  \C.  he  made  the  additional  point  that  the  BAC 
files  contained  confidential  advice  by  individual 
businessmen,  which,  if  published,  "would  tend 
to  dry  up  some  of  the  sources  of  information." 

Actually,  what  bothers  Celler  and  other  critics 
is  the  reverse  transmission  of  advice  and  informa- 
tion. They  suspect  that  the  BAC  members  get 
information  not  available  to  all  comers.  Some 
high  government  officials  who  have  addressed 
BAC  sessions  have  told  me  that  they  are  troubled 
by  this  problem.  At  least  two  say  that  they  re- 
solve their  conflict  by  discussing  no  inside  or 
off-the-record  information. 

But  it  is  a  fair  presumption  that  not  all  who 
are  entertained  by  the  BAC  are  so  circumspect. 
And  others,  of  lower  government  rank,  may  have 
no  choice  in  the  matter.  For  example,  every 
three  months  the  Commerce  Department's  Office 
of  Business  Economics  prepares  a  confidential 
and  preliminary  estimate  of  the  nation's  total 
output.  Normally,  this  figure  is  supplied  only  to 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  so  that  it,  in 
turn,  can  keep  the  President  abreast  of  latest 
developments.  But  this  figure  is  also  supplied  to 
the   BAC's  economists,   who   prepare  a  regular 


economii  forecast  lor  the  "work  and  play"  meet- 
ings Vny  othet  business  group  asking  for  this 
preliminary  output  figure  would  be  turned  asi 

Some  government  officials  who  have  partici- 
pated  in  BAC  meetings  scofl  at  the  idea  that 
significant  information  changes  hands.  In  their 
view,  1  In'  BAC  is  mostly  social,  and  the  mem  be  is 
spend  niosi  o|  their  time  talking  among  them- 
selves. 

But  it  is  difficult  to  pass  the  BAC  off  this 
lightly.  In  intimate  and  comfortable  surround- 
ings—and with  the  added  impact  which  comes 
from  repeated  meetings  with  many  ol  the-  same 
officials  of  government— there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  members  of  the  Business  Advisory  Council 
get  a  feel  of  government  policy  and  intentions 
on  economic  matters  that  is  unique. 

A    DIP     IN     THE    BAC     POOL 

THE  industrialists  themselves  certainly  con- 
sider BAC  membership  to  be  extraordi- 
narily valuable  and  prestigious.  Only  a  few  make 
it  each  year,  because  the  active  membership  is 
limited  to  sixty.  After  serving  five  successive  one- 
year  terms,  they  become  eligible  for  "graduate" 
status.  Actives  and  graduates  combined  total 
about  160.  At  a  typical  meeting,  some  eighty  to 
one  hundred  show  up. 

New  members  are  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce.     But   they    are    nominated    by    a 
committee  of  past  BAC  chairmen.    This   is   the 
toughest   screening   process    in    all    ol     \nt< a  ii 
business,  and  many  a  tycoon  doesn't  pass  muste 
To  those  who  do,  it's  a  supreme  accolade.    "It's 
worth  millions  in  prestige,"  I  was  told  by   the 
executive  assistant  to  a  company  president  who 
had  just  been  approved  by  the  club's  nominating 
committee.    This  appraisal  was  confirmed  1 
Washington   economist   who   was   attending    his 
first  BAC  cocktail  party.    "Boy,"  he  said   in   an 
awed  tone,  "just  to  be  in  this  room  means  that 
you've  really  arrived!" 

At  the  present  time,  among  the  members 
(presidents  and  board  chairmen  all)  are  two  out 
of  the  three  biggest  automobile  manufacturers; 
two  out  of  the  four  biggest  rubber  producers; 
two  out  of  the  three  biggest  textile  companies; 
and  four  out  of  the  ten  biggest  chemical  manu- 
facturers. In  addition,  the  BAC  list  includes  the 
top  executives  of  the  largest  data-processing  com- 
pany; the  biggest  farm-equipment  maker;  and 
the  largest  domestic  meat  packer.  Other  members 
serve  as  officers  or  directors  of  the  major  public 
utilities,  railroads,  airlines,  retail  stores,  paper 
companies,  and  food  manufacturers.    Important 
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banking,  brokerage,  and  insurance  interests  are 
also  represented.  There  is  also  a  token  represen- 
tation of  medium-sized  companies. 

Chairman  of  the  BAG  for  19(30  is  Ralph 
Cordiner  of  General  Electric.  There  are  four 
vice  chairmen:  Weinberg:  Blough;  Joseph  B. 
Hall,  president  of  the  Kroger  Co.;  and  L.  F. 
McCollum,  president  of  the  Continental  Oil  Co. 

The  executive  committee,  in  addition  to  these 
five  officials,  is  composed  of: 

William   M.    Ulen,   President   ol    the  Boeing 
Airplane  Co. 

S.  D.   Bechtel,  Presidenl   ol   the   Bechtel  Corp. 

Harold  Boeschenstein,  President  of  the  Owens- 
Corning  Fiberglas  Corp. 

General   Lucius  D.  Clay,  Chairman  of  the   Hoard  of 
the  Continental  Can  Co. 

Elisha   (.i.i\    II.   Chairman   ol    the    Board   of   the 
Whirlpool-Seeger  Corp. 

(.leeneualt   ol    du    Pom 

Hotman  bl   Standard  Oil    (N.  J.) 

Charles   (>.    Mortimer,    President    of   the   General 

Foods   Corp. 
I      S.    Petersen,    President    ol    the   Standard    Oil    Co. 

ol   California 
Juan    I.    rrippe,  President  of  Pan  American   World 

\hwavs.    Inc. 

Whatever  advantages  ma)  derive  from  contact 
with  such  industrial  brass,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  organization  has  served  as  a  stepping  stone 
to  top  Washington  jobs,  especially  during  the 
Eisenhowei    Vdministration. 

After  the  1952  election,  the  BAC  was  having 
its  fall  "work  and  play"  meeting  at  the  Cloister, 
just  oil  the  Georgia  coast  and  a  short  distance 
from  Augusta,  where  Ike  was  alternating  golf 
with  planning  his  first-term  Cabinet.  Weinberg 
and  Clay  checked  into  the  Cloister,  then  bustled 
In  air  to  Augusta,  conferred  with  Ike  (a  "(lose, 
intimate,  persona]  friend"  ol  both  men),  then 
returned  to  the  BAC  meeting  to  do  some  mis- 
sionary work. 

The  result  was  historic:  Ike  tapped  three  of 
the  BAG  leaders  (all  political  novices)  for  his 
Cabinet.  They  were  Charles  E.  Wilson  ol  Gen- 
eral Motors  as  Defense  Secretary;  Humphrey, 
then  boss  of  the  M.  A.  Manna  Co.,  as  Tioasui\ 
Secretary;  and  Robert  T.  Stevens  of  |.  P.  Stevens 

&  Co.  as  A)  ni\   Se<  lelai  \ . 

The  choice  of  Humphrey  illustrates  especially 
well  the  significant  role  of  the  BAG.  George 
Humphrey  was  virtually  unknown  to  the  Ameri- 
can public.  Yet,  he  was  one  ol  the  powerful  men 
of  American  industi  f,  and  had  become  a  key 
figure  in  the  BAC.  When  Eisenhower  decided 
he  wanted  a  topnouh  man  out  of  the  business 
world  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Weinberg 
had     no    hesitancy     in     suggesting     Humphrey. 


Sidney  predicted  quite  accurately  that  Humphrey 
would  be  a  strong  man  in  the  Eisenhower 
Cabinet.  Afterwards,  Humphrey  himself  clipped 
into  the  BAC  pool  for  Marion  Folsom  of  Fast- 
man  Kodak  as  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
(later  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare when  that  Cabinet  post  opened  up  in  1955). 

Why  does  this  recruitment  system  work  so 
well?  Presidents  tap  the  BAC  because  the)  know 
that  the  members  are  traditional!)  willing  to  go 
to  Washington.  The  roster  rallies  hardly  a  name 
without  a  notation,  like  a  purple  heart  ribbon, 
of  government  service.  Indeed,  there  was  a  time 
during  the  Korean  war  when  it  took  an  expert 
on  the  BAC  to  determine  whether  a  given  cor- 
poration executive  was  on  his  own  or  Uncle 
Sam's  payroll  at  the  moment.  (As  government 
men,  they  don't  lose  BAC  membership.) 

This  easv  in-and-out  relationship  has  been 
pointed  out  by  Celler.  "The  Council."  he  notes, 
"operates  more  like  an  exclusive  businessman's 
club  with  entree  into  high  government  quarters 
than  as  a  governmental  bod\." 

SEA     ISLAND     SECRECY 

THE  BAC  is  itself  responsible  for  most  of 
the  siispn  ion  about  it.  It  has  ti  ied  to  throw 
up  a  wall  ol  secrec)  around  its  activities,  and 
although  it  has  succeeded  onh  partially,  it  has 
done  it  well  enough  to  make  people  wonder. 
From  1933  until  1950,  it  kept  itself  immune  from 
the  Washington  press  corps.  But  in  the  fall  of 
that  year,  lour  other  reporters*  and  I  crashed 
one  of  the  Sea  Island  meetings,  and  there  has 
been  a  measure  of  coverage  ever  since. 

We  sensed  a  good  stor)  when  we  learned  the 
BAC  had  scheduled  what  amounted  to  an  in- 
dustry-government paiie\  on  Korean  war  prob- 
lems. All  of  the  home  front  economic  figures, 
plus  Genera]  George  Marshall,  then  Secretary  of 
Defense,  were  to  be  at  the  meeting. 

Truman's  Commerce  Secretary,  Charles  Saw- 
yer, angrily  told  us  to  stay  away.  To  repot  t  a 
B  \G  meeting,  he  said,  would  be  invading  privacy 
as  truly  as  if  the  press  were  reporting  "an  in- 
timate conversation  in  m\  own  home."  That 
settled  it,  and  we  all  wired  the  Cloister  for 
reservations.  (To  this  day,  Sawyer,  with  whom 
I  (hatted  about  it  at  a  1959  BAC  meeting,  be- 
lieves that  we  were  just  interested  in  a  "junket.") 
Sawyer  and  Stevens— who  was  head  of  the  BAC 
that  year— instructed  the  business  executives  not 

'Sterling  (.urn  ol  \P:  Charles  E.  Egan,  then  with 
the  New  York  Times;  Robert  Dunne,  then  with  Fair- 
child  Publications;  and  Ray  Wilson,  dun  with  UP. 
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to  talk  to  us.  and  the)  didn't.  Ii  threatened  to 
become  .i  complete  freeze.  But  then,  .i  sensa- 
tional "news"  Sinn  broke  the  ice:  one  reportei 
wrote  .i  piece  thai  rocked  the  Georgia  meeting. 

The  m«>i\  purported  to  tell  <>l  a  huge  "divvy- 
up"  <ii  wai  business  among  those  companies  ai 
the  BAC  meeting.  It  was  an  imaginative  yarn, 
l)ut  hardl)  accurate.  Naturally,  it  got  top  pla) 
in  the  Washington  papers,  and  Sawyer  was 
forced,  in  self-defense,  to  yield  a  bit.  Weinberg, 
part  nl  whose  genius  is  an  unerring  instinct  for 
public  relations,  knew  that  it  the  BAC  main- 
tained its  silence,  the  stor)  would  gain  credence. 
So  with  the  help  ol  othei  B  VC  officials,  espei  iall) 
the  late  James  Knowlson  of  Stewart-Warner 
Corp.,  Weinberg  persuaded  Sawyei  to  hold  a 
press  conference. 

A  day  later,  the  reporters  pried  out  of  the 
meeting  one  of  the  really  big  stories  of  the 
Korean  war.  We  persuaded  General  Marshall, 
scheduled  to  be  the  featured  dinner  speaker  that 
evening,  to  give  us  an  interview  because  we  were 
barred  from  the  dinner.  The  Mat  shall  inter- 
view made  headlines  .ill  over  the  country:  The 
Korean  defense  program,  until  then  viewed  as 
.i  relativel)  minor  sideshow,  would  involve  a 
four-year  build-up  which  would  place  a  tremen- 
dous burden  on  the  whole  economy.  The  irony 
of  it  was  that  Marshall  mentioned  nothing  of 
this  in  his  speech,  and  the  BAC  members— whose 
companies  would  be  affected  directly— read  about 
it  in  their  morning  papers. 

Since  then,  reporters  have  been  going  regularly 
to  the  places  where  the  BAC  holds  its  spring  and 
fall  meetings.  To  find  out  what  goes  on  the\ 
must  match  wits  with  the  BAC,  which  warns  the 
assembled  tycoons  not  to  tell  the  newsmen  any- 
thing. Instead,  the  BAC's  executive  committee 
holds  a  "briefing"  session  and  gives  out  a  dis- 
tilled version  of  the  discussions. 

Nevertheless,  a  story  sometimes  leaks  out.  At 
one  Hot  Springs  meeting,  Robert  Cutler,  a  Bos- 
ton banker  who  was  then  a  White  House  aide, 
suggested  to  the  businessmen  present  that  they 
boycott  the  advertising  pages  of  a  specific  trade 
journal  which,  Cutler  charged,  had  broken  in- 
formal censorship  rules  on  military  information. 
This  was  a  foolish  proposal.  But  suggesting  it 
to  a  group  of  business  executives  who  control 
large  expenditures  for  advertising  made  it  a 
sensation.  When  the  story  got  loose,  the  BAC 
devoted  a  good  deal  of  time  trying  to  find  the 
leak.  It  never  did,  but  the  crackdown  on  cocktail 
party  invitations  came  shortly  thereafter. 

On  another  occasion,  Humphrey,  who  by  then 
had  moved   into   the  Treasury   in   Washington, 


told  the  1953  meeting  ai  Pebble  Beach  thai  the 
Eisenhowei  Vdministration  could  not  make  good 
on  its  campaign  pledge  to  balance  the  budget 
and  cut  taxes  ai  the  same  time.  This  is  n  clear 
example  ol  a  conference  which  produced  foi  at- 
tending members  the  broad  outlines  ol  govern- 
mental polic)  before  it  was  generall)  made 
public.  This  stoi\.  too,  made  its  way  from 
behind  (losed  doors  to  a  reporter's  typewriter, 
much  to  Humphrey's  annoyance. 

Nixon  told  reporters  lasi  May  that  he-  would 
not  have  objected  to  their  presence  while  he 
spoke  at  the  dinner  meeting,  but  that  it  was 
"BAC  custom"  to  follow  the  closed-door  proce- 
dure. Nevertheless,  reporters  obtained  a  full  ac- 
count of  Nixon's  speech— nor  from  the  Vice 
President— which  got  a  wide  play. 

WHO     NEEDS     IT? 

CELLER  has  raised  the  question  of  pos- 
sible antitrust  violation.  But  nobody  has 
ever  proved  that  there  is  collusion  of  this  sort  at 
BAC  meetings,  and  the  New  York  Congressman 
has  never  been  able  to  find  an  Attorney  General 
who  shares  his  concern  on  this  point. 

But  there  are  other  questions  to  be  raised 
about  the  Business  Advisory  Council.  First 
of  all,  does  the  government  receive  enough 
special  guidance  from  the  BAC  to  justify  its  ex- 
istence? Secretaries  of  Commerce  I  have  known 
all  think  so,  and  one  White  House  adviser  be- 
lieves that  something  like  it  would  have  to  be 
created  if  it  didn't  exist. 

My  own  view  is  that  the  BAC  is  useful  to  the 
government,  but  hardl)  essential.  There  are 
other  channels  for  detecting  the  views  of  business- 
men—and getting  a  broader  spectrum  at  that. 
In  the  ten  years  I  have  been  following  its  meet- 
ings the  BAC  record  of  assessing  the  business 
outlook  has  not  been  impressive.  In  October 
1957,  for  example,  the  BAC  opinion  was  that 
the  nation  was  "pausing  for  breath"  and  that  the 
economy  would  decline  only  slightly. 

Actually,  the  nation  was  then  well  into  its 
worst  postwar  recession.  Before  it  was  over,  the 
Reserve  Board  production  index  dropped  14 
per  cent,  and  unemployment  rose  from  1.3  to 
7.4  per  cent  of  the  labor  force.  It  is  only  fair 
to  say  that  most  other  observers  also  under- 
estimated the  potential  severity  of  the  1 957-58 
recession.  The  point  I'm  making  is  that  the  BAC 
isn't  equipped  to  give  the  government  appraisals 
of  business  prospects  that  have  any  uncommon 
depth  or  perception. 

Second,    the   small   group   of  government   of- 
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ficials  who  participate  in  the  "work  and  play"  ses- 
sions have  a  pleasant  little  holiday  at  the  BAC's 
expense.  (And  for  the  October  1959  session  at 
the  Del  Monte  Lodge,  moreover,  some  officials 
and  their  wives  were  cross-country  jet-plane 
guests  of  American  Airlines,  whose  President, 
C.  R.  Smith,  is  a  BAC  member.)  The  sums  of 
money  the  BAC  expends  in  this  manner  on 
government  officials  are  not  enormous.  But  good 
taste  and  judgment  might  suggest  that  the 
practice  be  abandoned.  If  the  U.  S.  government 
deems  it  important  to  send  officials  to  a  BAC 
meeting,  it  should  foot  the  bill.  The  Internal 
Revenue  Service  should  also  re-examine  its  tax- 
deductibility  ruling  for  contributions  by  BAC 
members  to  the  Council's  funds.  At  least  some 
R AC  expenditures  are  for  social  purposes. 

Third,  there  is  little  justification  for  the  BAC's 
refusal  to  keep  a  formal  record  of  its  business 
meetings,  or  for  its  coolness  to  the  press.  It  has 
been  insensitive  on  both  scores. 

Rut  more  important  than  these  specific  ques- 
tions about  the  BAC  is  a  fundamental  one:  Is 
it  fitting  for  one  group— of  any  kind  and 
representing  any  sector  of  the  economy— to  wield 
so  much  private  influence  on  government  de- 
cision-makers? 


A     SPECIAL     FORCE 

NO  ONE  can  suggest  or  prove  that  any 
specific  bargains,  commitments,  benefits, 
or  even  plans  flow  from  these  R AC  meetings  with 
government  officials.  But  it  can  not  be  denied 
that  the  RAC  has  a  unique  privilege  not  ac- 
corded to  labor,  agriculture,  consumer,  or  aca- 
demic groups,  or  indeed  to  other  business  groups. 

Membership  in  the  Council  gives  a  select  few 
the  chance  to  bring  their  views  to  bear  on  key 
government  people,  in  a  most  pleasant,  convivial, 
and  private  atmosphere.  In  a  quiet  corner  of  the 
Homestead,  a  major  electrical  manufacturer 
might  discuss  atomic-power  problems  with  the 
chairman  of  the  U.  S.  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion. Or  a  Wall  Street  underwriter,  after  a  set 
of  tennis  with  a  Federal  Reserve  official,  may 
discuss  interest  rates:  and  so  on. 

The  RAC,  powerful  in  its  composition  and 
with  an  inside  track,  is  thus  a  special  force.  An 
intimation  of  its  influence  can  be  gleaned  from 
its  role  in  the  McCarthy  case.  It  has  never  been 
brought  to  light  before,  but  the  RAC  helped 
to  push  Senator  Joe  McCarthy  over  the  brink  in 
1954,  by  supplying  a  bit  of  backbone  to  the 
Eisenhower  Administration  at  the  right  time. 
McCarthy's  chief  target  in  the  Army-McCarthy 


hearings  was  the  aforementioned  Robert  T. 
Stevens— a  big  wheel  in  the  RAC  who  had  be- 
come Secretary  of  the  Army.  The  RAC  didn't 
pay  much— if  any— attention  to  Joe  McCarthy  as 
a  social  menace  until  he  started  to  pick  on  Rob 
Stevens.    Then,  thev  burned  up. 

During  the  May  1954  meeting  at  the  Home- 
stead, Stevens  flew  down  from  Washington  for  a 
weekend  reprieve  from  his  televised  torture.  A 
special  delegation  of  RAC  officials  made  it  a 
point  to  journey  from  the  hotel  to  the  mountain- 
top  airport  to  greet  Stevens.  He  was  escorted 
into  the  lobby  like  a  conquering  hero.  Then, 
publicly,  one  member  of  the  RAC  after  another 
roasted  the  Eisenhower  Administration  for  its 
McCarthy-appeasement  policy.  The  RAC's  at- 
titude gave  the  Administration  some  courage, 
and  shortly  thereafter  former  Senator  Ralph 
Flanders  (a  Republican  and  RAC  member)  in- 
troduced a  Senate  resolution  calling  for  censure. 

Flanders'  concern  about  McCarthyism,  he  told 
me  recently,  had  begun  in  earnest  during  a  trip 
to  New  Zealand  and  Australia  near  the  end  of 
1953.  McCarthy  had  become  an  ugh  symbol  of 
America.  The  Vermont  Senator's  unhappiness 
with  McCarthy  grew  steadily,  and  the  RAC  at- 
titude, he  says,  "gave  me  encouragement"  to  go 
ahead  with  the  censure  resolution. 

Other  illustrations  of  the  RAC's  influence 
could  no  doubt  be  found  if  we  knew  all  of  the 
discussions,  reports,  and  conversations  that  have 
taken  place  over  the  past  years.  Unfortunately 
we  do  not  and  never  will,  but  in  the  absence  of 
other  information,  the  McCarthy  case  is  es- 
pecially illuminating.  It  is  hard  to  resist  the 
conclusion  that  it  took  the  active  outrage  of  both 
high  military  leaders  and  business  executives  to 
bring  down  a  man  who  had  successfully  defied 
elected  politicians,  senior  government  officials, 
and  intelligent  public  opinion. 

Such  indications  that  spokesmen  for  powerful 
economic  interests— like  the  RAC— have  privi- 
leged relationships  with  the  government  raise  a 
question  of  fundamental  importance  in  our  so- 
ciety. Are  kev  public  decisions  influenced  ex- 
cessively by  powerful  private  groups?  This  is  a 
matter  which  deserves  constant  scrutiny  and  a 
vigorous  effort  to  get  at  the  facts. 

In  the  case  of  the  RAC,  so  little  has  been 
known  about  it  that  the  question  has  scarcely 
been  raised.  Rut  the  public  should  be  aware 
thai  from  Administration  to  Administration,  this 
elite  group  has  had  a  continuous  privilege  to 
participate  in  government  decisions  with  no 
public  record  or  review.  And  it  should  demand 
to  know  more. 
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How  Good  is  TV  at  its  Best? 


PART  II:  MORE  THAN  PLENTY  OF  DRAMA 


A  frank  assessment  by  a  reporter  who — 

somewhat  warily — took  on  "  1 1 arper' s"  assignment 

to  watch  the  1959-60  television  season  .  .  . 

Last  month  he  examined  network  "public  afjairs'" 

.  .  .  this  month,  the  plays  and  the  prospects. 


TH  E  moment  of  greatest  excitement  and 
pleasure  in  the  1959-60  television  season 
came,  as  it  often  does  in  the  theatre  season,  when 
the  starving  Florestan  saw  a  hallucinatory  image 
on  the  walls  of  Pi/arro's  dungeon;  and  sang  of 
his  love  for  his  wife;  and  screamed  for  freedom. 
John  Alexander  sang  the  aria  well,  too.  Like 
all  NBC  Opera  productions,  Beethoven's 
"Fidelio"  was  admirably  staged  and  at  least  ade- 
quately sung  throughout,  and  the  musical  direc- 
tion of  Peter  Herman  Adler  (known  in  his  trade 
as  "the  good  Adler"  to  distinguish  him  from 
sonic  other  Adlers)  is  always  lively  and  dis- 
tinguished. "Fidelio"  can  take  English  stress 
patterns  and  vowel  sounds  better  than  most 
operas,  and  Joseph  Mac  hlis'  translation  of  the 
libretto  was  a  superior  piece  of  work. 

Television  seems  to  adapt  itself  more  easily  to 
opera  than  to  any  of  the  other  older  art  forms. 
Opera  does  not  benefit  from  audience  reaction- 
chough  singers  will  never  complain  about  a  big 
ovation— and  the  music  imposes  a  time  scale 
which  not  even  a  new  medium  can  alter.  Certain 
problems  of  scope  and  unity  are  inescapable,  and 
"Don  Giovanni,"  a  more  unified  and  a  bigger 
opera,  was  less  successful  on  television  than  the 
notoriously  disorganized  "Fidelio."  But  with  all 
its  faults,  the  NBC  Opera  "Don"  on  Sunday 
afternoon  was  a  more  powerful  piece  of  work 
than  any  of  the  season's  nighttime  dramatic  ef- 
forts.  One  wonders  why  on  earth  Leonard  Bern- 


stein's illustrated  Chautauqua  talks  on  music 
appreciation  receive  so  much  attention,  while 
the  incomparable  service  given  by  the  NBC 
Opera  passes  virtually  unremarked. 

"Fidelio"  sets  itself  apart  in  my  recollection  of 
the  season  simply  because  it  was  art,  communi- 
cated almost  intact  by  the  talents  of  the  per- 
formers and  the  techniques  of  the  medium.  One 
does  not  come  across  art  very  often,  either  in 
television  or  anywhere  else.  Half-a-dozen  really 
first-class  plays  would  constitute  a  theatre  season 
better  than  any  in  my  time,  and  no  nation  has 
ever  made  more  than  three  or  four  wholly  admir- 
able motion  pictures  in  a  single  year. 

But  even  if  the  number  of  excellent  television 
dramas  should  hit  the  half-do/en  mark  (which 
it  hasn't),  anyone  examining  a  season  as  a  whole 
would  be  picking  needles  out  of  a  haystack. 
Among  them,  the  three  networks  must  fill  2,457 
hours— an  abyss  of  time— between  7:30  and  10:30 
p.m.  during  the  course  of  a  thirty-nine-week  fall- 
to-spring  season.  Most  programs,  obviously,  must 
be  mere  fillers  of  no  serious  interest  to  anyone 
except  the  relatives  of  the  people  involved. 
Something  like  a  tenth  of  this  "prime  time," 
however,  is  actually  set  aside  for  the  presentation 
of  relatively  unusual  work— more  than  a  tenth 
at  NBC  and  CBS.  less  at  ABC,  which  like  many 
poor  boys  driven  to  the  top  has  picked  up  dis- 
tressingly acquisitive  habits.  These  250  "serious" 
hours  would  be  enough  to  exhaust  in  a  feu-  years 
the  creative  and  acting  talents  which  the  theatre 
has  found  in  three-and-a-half  centuries.  And  the 
present  period,  in  which  television  must  live, 
has  been  relatively  fallow  for  the  drama.  Indeed, 
it  is  no  great  shakes  in  music,  art,  or  literature, 
either— especially  by  comparison  with  the  first 
two  decades  of  this  century,  which  some  Asian 
humanist  of  the  future  will  proclaim  the  Golden 
Age  of  Western  Civilization. 
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Television  was  not  born  great  and  has  not 
achieved  greatness,  and  there  does  not  seem  to 
be  anybody  around  who  can  thrust  greatness 
upon  it.  But  how  high  may  standards  be  set 
before  they  become  ludicrously  unfair  to  people 
who  are  doing  the  best  the)  can?  During  the 
1959-60  season,  television— the  networks,  the  in- 
dependent stations,  and  the  producing  organiza- 
tions under  contract  to  advertisers— attempted 
a  good  deal  of  serious  work.  A  New  Yorker  could 
see  "Medea"'  as  filtered  through  Robinson  Jeffers 
and  "Volpone"  as  bourgeoisified  by  Stefan  Zweig, 
Shakespeare's  "Tempest,"  Ibsen's  "Doll's  House" 
and  "Master  Builder,"  Strindberg's  "Miss  Julie," 
Chekhov's  "Cherry  Orchard."  Shaw's  "Misalli- 
ance" and  "Captain  Brassbound's  Conversion," 
Wilder's  "Our  Town,"  original  plays  by  Archi- 
bald MacLeish  and  Reginald  Rose,  adaptations 
m|  stories  or  novels  by  Cervantes.  Dickens. 
Turgenev,  Conrad,  fames,  Faulkner,  Maugham, 
Hemingway,  Sinclair  Lewis,  and  many,  many 
others  including  the  author(s)  of  the  Bible.  Sub 
speeir  aeternitatis ,  everything  was  lousy.  Noth- 
ing I  saw  made  me  regret  that  imv  children  would 
not  sec  it.  By  comparison  with  what  was  going 
on  elsewhere,  however,  much  of  last  season's 
television  was  pretty  good. 

Walter  Ken  of  the  New  York  Herald-Tribune 
recently  wrote  thai  he  was  not  greatly  interested 
in  television  drama  because  he  knew  he  could 
see  better  in  the  theatre.  One  wonders  which 
theatre  lie  was  talking  about.  Maybe  Berlin, 
which  is  supposed  lo  be  interesting.  M\  own 
more  or  less  recent  experience  includes  sun 
plings  in  New  York,  London,  and  Paris,  and  I 
would  guess  that  American  television  is  doing 
about  as  well  artistically  as  the  commercial  stage 
in  any  of  these  three  cities.  Mediocrit)  reigns 
on  the  stage  as  on  the  little  screen,  and  when  the 
mediocrity  line  is  pierced  I  find  it  much  easier 
to  turn  off  the  television  set  than  to  crawl  over 
the  knees  of  my  fellow-citizens  to  get  out  of  a 
theatre.  There  is  no  question  that  the  best  of 
television  has  yei  to  approach  the  best  work 
done  on  stage,  but  the  last  example  of  such  work 
f  remember  is  "Long  Day's  fourne)  into  Night," 
which  takes  us  back  almost  four  years. 

Television    does   not    offer   the   quality   to   be 


Martin  Mayer  has  developed  his  own  kind  of 
evaluative  reporting  in  articles  and  books  on  tele- 
vision, music,  business.  cducatic.n.  and  advertising. 
His  best  known  books  are  "JVall  Street:  Men  and 
Money'  ami  "Madison  Avenue,  U.S.A.";  his  next 
will  be  about  secondary  schools. 


found  in  the  movie  theatres  of  a  big  cit\,  which 
can  present— thanks  to  subtitles  and  revivals— the 
pick  of  the  dramatic  effort  of  a  dozen  countries 
and  four  decades.  And  the  motion  picture  is  a 
far  greater  art  form  than  television.  But  if  com- 
parison is  restricted,  for  the  sake  of  judicial  fair- 
ness, to  a  season's  productions  on  television 
against  a  year's  output  from  Hollywood,  televi- 
sion has  no  reason  to  feel  ashamed  of  itself. 

And  yet  .  .  .  When  the  big  numbers  from 
"Fidelio"  were  on  the  screen,  a  viewer  became 
conscious  of  the  enormous  gap  between  the  best 
that  man  can  do  and  the  best  that  nighttime 
television  actually  does. 

THE     MISSING     AUDIENCE 

AMONG  the  theatre  plays  transmuted  to 
television,  there  were  no  triumphs. 
Both  Shakespeare  and  Shaw  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  people  who  just  wanted  to  help  them. 
None  of  the  three  efforts— "The  Tempest."  "Mis- 
alliance," and  "Captain  Brassbound's  Conver- 
sion"—was  actually  discreditable  to  anyone,  but 
all  three  were  badly  hurt  by  a  failure  to  sense 
what  television  can  and  cannot  do.  It  must  have 
seemed  to  George  Schaefer,  who  produced  and 
directed  "The  Tempest"  as  part  of  his  series  for 
Hallmark  on  NBC,  that  electronic  gadgetry 
would  be  ideal  lor  showing  Ariel  as  a  real  sprite, 
the  si/e  of  Prospero's  thumb.  But  Ariel  is  on 
stage  a  little  too  often  to  be  almost  invisible 
throughout,  so  Roddx  McDowall  had  to  keep 
changing  si/e,  which  was  disconcerting.  The 
musical  opportunities  were  completely  muffed, 
both  the  songs  and  the  dance  numbers  owing 
their  inspiration  to  mock-Mendelssohn  rather 
than  to  any  contemporary  of  the  playwright  or 
the  actors.  And  the  enchanted  island  was  equally 
Victorian  to  look  upon.  Television  close-ups  ap- 
parently demanded  that  the  lovers  be  young  and 
handsome,  whether  or  not  thev  could  handle 
Shakespeare,  with  predictable  results.  On  the 
whole,  the  play  was  well  cut.  though  there  were 
two  major  blunders— the  pusillanimous  excision 
of  Caliban's  "Prithee,  be  my  God."  and  the 
switch  of  "We  are  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made 
on"  from  the  fourth  act.  where  it  belongs,  to 
the  epilogue,  where  it  jars.  Maurice  Evans' 
Prospero  was,  inevitably,  Mr.  Evans.  Much  of 
what  was  wrong,  however,  was  redeemed  by 
Richard  Burton's  Caliban,  a  fine  performance 
tailored  to  the  flexibility  of  the  medium. 

The  worst  problem  in  "The  Tempest"  was 
the  staging  of  the  comedy  scenes,  which  were 
written    with    audience    participation    in    mind. 
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This  problem  dogs  television  whenevei  II  gets 
into  theatrical  comedy.  The  difficulty  is  ai  its 
worst  in  Shaw,  whose  magnificent  sense  <>i  comic 
timing  wrote  audience  reaction  into  the  plays  .is 
clearly  as  if  the  text  contained  periodic  [laugh- 
ter]s.  There  is  an  interesting  stud}  to  be  dune  on 
the  difference  between  the  rhythms  of  Shaw's 
gags  in  his  essays,  reviews,  and  novels  and  the 
rhythms  he  used  in  the  theatre.  Neithei  "Mis 
alliance"  noi  "Captain  BrassboUnd's  Conversion" 
is  one  of  Shaw's  best  plays,  and  even  Shaw's  best 
is  not  at  the  moment  so  enjoyable  as  it  was 
thirt\  years  ago  and  will  be  again  thirty  years 
hence.  What  he  does  best  is  now  commonplace 
(the  cheerful  cutthroats  of  "Captain  Brass- 
bound,"  for  example),  and  whai  he  does  worst 
now  offends  (the  vedd}  English  Berber  tribesmen 
in  "Captain  Brassbonnd"  or  the  idiotic  view  of 
war  in  "Heartbreak  House,"  which  was  revived 
last  season  on  Broadway).  Nevertheless,  there 
are  some  wonderful  speeches  in  both  of  the  shows 
television  attempted,  and  none  of  them  made 
much  effect,  largely  because  the  pacing  was  wrong 
when  the  audience  was  a  camera.  When  Shaw's 
upper-class  New  Woman  says,  "He  tells  only  one 
side  of  the  story— it's  his  training  as  a  lawyer," 
something  from  the  spectator  must  intervene  be- 
fore she  can  proceed.  Otherwise  the  speech  gets 
to  be  more  than  a  little  embarrassing. 

All  attempts  to  take  the  theatrical  ambiance 
away  from  a  theatre  piece  run  into  this  block, 
which  also  stopped  Art  Carney's  efforts  on  "Onr 
Town,"  many  of  the  productions  on  the  National 
Telefilm  Associates  much-discussed  Play  of  the 
Week,  and  the  attempts  at  Ibsen,  both  the  net- 
work "Doll's  House"  and  the  NTA  "Master 
Builder."  Television  would  seem  well  suited  to 
handle  Ibsen,  because  its  genius  in  its  own  orig- 
inal efforts  has  run  almost  exclusively  to  the 
talky  domestic  tragedy.  Ibsen's  closed-in  atmos- 
phere fits  the  small  screen,  as  does  the  collection 
of  attitudes  David  Riesman  has  taught  us  to 
call  "inner-directed." 

Yet  something  went  wrong  with  both  produc- 
tions, and  it  was  more  than  Julie  Harris'  over- 
whelming Americanism  as  Nora  or  E.  O.  Mar- 
shall's startling  conception  of  the  master  builder 
as  a  Norwegian  Jack  Benny.  Arthur  Miller  ob- 
jected to  "Doll's  House"  in  a  letter  to  the  Nexo 
York  Times,  on  the  grounds  that  ninety  minutes 
was  not  enough  time— "a  profound  work,  the  or- 
chestration of  whose  themes  is  quite  marvelous, 
becomes  a  superficial  'story'  at  worst,  and  a  hint 
of  something  more  at  best,  when  it  is  told  bv  leap- 
ing from  one  highpoint  to  another."  While  ad- 
mitting the  dangers  of  condensation,    I   would 


doubt  thai  it  was  cutting  which  did  the  damage 
(especially  to  "Mastei  Builder,"  which  had  two 
full  hours).  Ibsen  works  like  a  whirlpool,  catch- 
ing the  spectatoi  at  the  edge  ol  the  scene  and 
carrying  him  in  diminishing  circles  at  an  ac- 
celerating rate  toward  a  depth  of  revelation  ai 
the  center.  Ibsen's  greatness  is  not  in  the  or- 
chestration  ol  themes,  but  in  the  controlled  pace 
—and  that  control  is  almost  inevitably  lost  when 
the  immanent  audience  is  taken  away. 

On  the  basis  ol  a  year's  looking,  I  would  be 
tempted  to  say  that  great  plays  cannot  be  clone 
successfully  on  television:  the  medium  is  wrong. 
But  it  seemed  equally  apparent  that  Shakespeare 
could  not  be  mastered  by  the  movies,  until  Laur- 
ence Olivier  came  along  with  "Henry  V."  What 
can  be  said,  I  think,  is  that  the  existing  tech- 
niques for  adaptation  will  not  carry  the  weight 
which  a  great  play  puts  upon  them. 

AS     GOOD     AS     A     MOVIE 

MOST  of  television's  more  serious  efforts 
are  dramatizations  of  novels  rather  than 
adaptations  of  plays,  and  here  the  averages  run 
a  little  higher.  The  two  forms  are  sufficiently 
separated  so  that  they  do  not  clash.  Unfortu- 
nately, television's  techniques  for  dramatizing 
novels  do  not  differ  in  any  important  way  from 
the  techniques  proved  out  by  the  movies  in  the 
1930s.  Often,  if  you  did  not  recognize  the  faces, 
you  would  be  hard  put  to  tell  whether  you  were 
watching  the  newest  "special"  or  a  rerun  on  the 
late  show,  which  makes  the  "special"  less  inter- 
esting than  it  might  be. 

Two  adaptations  of  novels  ran  away  with  the 
season's  prizes,  and  deserved  them.  Of  television's 
more  ambitious  attempts  in  1959-60,  "The  Turn 
of  the  Screw"  on  Ford  Startime  was  probably 
the  most  successful.  Jamesians  of  my  acquaint- 
ance were  not  entirely  happy  with  it,  on  the 
grounds  that  the  James  Costigan  adaptation 
stressed  only  the  ghost-story  aspects  of  the  novel- 
ette. But  it  was  the  ghost  story  which  firsl 
fascinated  James,  too,  and  the  script  permitted 
any  interpretation  anyone  wished  to  make.  In- 
deed, Ingrid  Bergman's  nervousness  as  the  Gov- 
erness, even  at  the  beginning  when  she  had  no 
real  reason  to  fear  her  job,  led  directly  to  the 
theory  that  the  whole  ghost  business  was  a  fig- 
ment of  a  girl's  disordered  imagination.  Miss 
Bergman's  performance,  though  not  without  ad- 
mirable qualities,  was  less  of  an  asset  than  the 
prize-givers  thought;  if  anyone  deserved  a  prize 
for  acting  in  this  production,  it  was  Alexandra 
Wager,  who  is  in  reality  not  much  older  than  the 
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little  girl  of  the  James  story  and  who  gave  a  per- 
formance of  ultimate  polish  and  skill.  The  pro- 
duction as  a  whole  bore  those  marks  of  full 
professionalism  which  distinguished  Hubbell 
Robinson'-,  work  for  Ford  Startime  on  NBC  until 
the  scries  sank  under  the  weight  of  weekly 
scheduling  and  resorted  to  nounderings  by  big- 
name  attractions. 

Television's  best  male  acting  job  also  came  out 
ol  a  novel,  when  Laurence  Olivier  impersonated 
Somerset  Maugham's  idea  of  Paul  Gauguin,  in 
"The  Moon  and  Sixpence."  Olivier  was  splendid 
as  i  stockbroker  and  as  an  artist,  as  a  drunk  and 
as  an  old  leper,  and  he  even  managed  to  rise 
above  the  maudlin  fumbling  of  the  Polynesian 
scenes.  The  program  as  a  whole  was  successful, 
il  not  remarkably  so— but  it  was  so  much  a  movie, 
and  tasted  so  little  of  television,  that  anyone  not 
experienced  in  all  those  late  shows  must  have 
been  shocked  by  the  intrusion  of  commercials. 
The  film  feeling,  however,  was  probably  what 
Olivier  wanted;  and  it  is  unquestionably  what 
the  David  Susskind  organization  does  best.  And 
by  giving  us  Mr.  Olivier  in  so  juicy  a  part,  the 
program  paid  its  way. 

Other  1930s-style  movies-for-television  varied 
greatly  in  quality.  The  two  medical-research 
stories,  "Arrowsmith"  and  ABC's  "The  Citadel," 
were  striking  examples  of  the  genre,  complete  to 
the  great  old  cliches.  ("They  didn't  miss  a  thing," 
s,i\s  the  young  doctor  of  "The  Citadel"  ruefully, 
looking  at  the  laboratory  ruined  by  the  miners 
he  was  trying  so  hard  to  help.  "I  feel  sick,"  says 
his  young  wile.)  The  American  Heritage  scries 
<>n  great  figures  of  America's  past  reminded  me 
at  every  turn  of  a  movie  on  Andrew  Johnson  I 
s.iw  while  I  was  still  in  high  school.  Many  pro- 
grams—Art Carney's  efforts  at  Conrad's  "Vic- 
tory," for  example,  or  the  staging  of  the  Ruth 
Gordon  autobiography,  "Years  Ago"— were  in- 
fused with  the  essence  ol   the  old   B-picture. 

The  best  of  these  standard-movie-style  pro- 
grams, io  m\  taste,  was  an  original  teleplay:  "To 
the  Sound  of  Trumpets"  on  the  Playhouse  90 
series  of  CBS.  It  was  more  bittcih  pacifist  than 
anything  which  would  have  been  considered 
polite  even  in  the  1930s,  its  ordinary  love  stor) 
sensitively  written  by  John  Gay  and  beautilulh 
played  l>\  Stephen  Boyd  and  Dolores  Halt.  The 
subsidiary  cast  included  such  a  i  lists  as  Judith 
Anderson,  Sam  Jalle,  and  Boris  Karloll.  Buzz 
Kulik's  direction  a  id  Herbert  Brodkin's  produc- 
tion could  not  have  been  improved  upon— even 
the  musical  score,  by  Jerry  Goldsmith,  albeit 
conventional,  was  lot  once  a  help  rather  than  a 
hindrance  to  the  mood.    But  I  could  not  escape 


the  view  that  it  all  added  up  to  no  more  than  a 
reasonably  good  movie— 1  was  glad  enough  1  had 
seen  it  but  I  would  not  wish  to  see  it  again- 
broken  intolerably  by  the  many  commercials 
which  testified  to  the  financial  viability  of  Play- 
house 90. 


FROM     AMBLE     TO     GALLOP 

IN  ITS  short  history  television  has  achieved 
its  best  results  in  plays  written  specifically  lor 
the  medium  rather  than  adapted  from  elsewhere. 
Within  this  category,  the  most  successful  pieces 
have  been  in  the  neo-Ibsen,  lower-middle-class 
drama  pioneered  in  the  theatre  of  the  'thirties 
by  Clifford  Odets,  in  whose  large  footsteps 
Chayefsky  and  Rose  and  most  of  their  followers 
have  trod.  The  masterworks  of  the  school  are 
Odets'  "Rocket  to  the  Moon"  and  Arthur  Mil- 
ler's "Death  of  a  Salesman,"  and  these  two  stage 
plays  still  overshadow  the  best  which  has  been 
written  for  television.  Unfortunately,  the  indus- 
try is  supported  by  advertisers  who  feel  a  certain 
distaste  for  this  sort  of  play,  which  deals  typically 
with  people  who  consume  little  and  that  little 
unhappily.  Hence  the  much-publicized  war  be- 
tween the  best-known  television  writers  and  the 
industry,  with  the  network  program  directors 
caught  in  between  but  listing  toward  the  side  on 
which  their  bread  is  buttered.  We  had  no  such 
plays  on  television  in  1959-60. 

Instead,  the  networks  gave  us,  as  their  most 
satisfactory  work  of  the  year,  a  fairly  huge  col- 
lection of  artistically  lightweight  semi-documen- 
taries, true  television  plays  which  ducked  the 
issues  of  creativity  by  basing  themselves  on  re- 
corded reality.  Among  the  best  of  these  ventures 
were  Playhouse  90's  unusually  skilled  stueh  of 
psychiatric  group  therapy,  "Journey  to  the  Day" 
(a  Fled  Coe  production  with  John  Bartlow  Mar- 
tin assisting  as  consultant),  the  Reginald  Rose 
pair  on  the  Sacco-Vanzetti  case,  some  of  the 
Armstrong  Circle  Theatre  "problem"  plays,  an 
Australian  murder  story  called  "The  Cray  Nurse 
Said  Nothing"  (Tred  Coe  again),  and  the  cssen- 
tiallv  trivial  but  continuously  exciting  two-part 
adventure  stor)  which  "The  Untouchables"  se- 
ries made  out  of  the  attempted  assassination  of 
Franklin  Roosevelt  in  1933.  This  one  had  a 
narration  written  for  and  spoken  by  Walter 
Winched,  which  set  a  perfect  galloping  pace  for 
the  program;  it  was  a  much  belter  evening's  en- 
tertainment on  any  standard  than  all  but  a 
handful  of  the  season's  more  profound  endeavors. 
Two  adaptations  also  struck  me  as  particu- 
larly well   ad  justed   to   the  odd   environment  of 
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television.  One  <>l  them  was  the  Pla)  ol  the 
Week  production  <>|  "A  Month  in  the  Country," 
.in  Emlyn  Willi. mis  version  of  .1  rurgene^  story, 
which  ambled  along  so  slowly  thai  it  would  have 
been  intolerable  in  an)  oilier  dramatic   medium 

with  the  result  that  the  evening  broadened  .is 
it  passed  and  the  bittersweel  Turgenev  flavor, 
despite  weak  acting,  cramped  sets,  anachronisth 
dialogue,  and  an  abominable  musical  score, 
moved  intacl  through  the  electrons  tenderizer. 

The  other  was  NBC's  "What  Makes  Sammy 
Run."  with  its  short  scenes  and  quick  1  uis 
within  them,  creating  a  frenetic  atmosphere  ap- 
propriate both  to  the  Storj  and  to  the  breaks  for 
commercials  (though  the  week-long  break  be- 
tween the  two  halves  was  not  helpful).  This 
program  was  as  loaded  with  decayed  dialogue  as 
anything  done  all  season— but  the  subject  railed 
lor  it.  Larry  Blyden  played  a  fearfully  convinc- 
ing Sammy  Glick  and  Dina  Merrill  was  equally 
chilling  as  the  rich  tart,  and  the  rest  of  the  cast 
was  saved,  most  of  the  time,  by  Delbert  Mann's 
direction.  (Nothing  could  save  Barbara  Rush  as 
the  heroine  weighed  down  with  lines  like,  "If 
I  could  only  break  through  that  harder  shell  .  .  .") 
Oddly  enough,  Budd  Schulberg,  who  adapted  his 
own  novel  with  Stuart  Schulberg,  insisted  on  in- 
serting some  specific  1950s  references  (Sammy  has 
in  appointment  with  Tennessee  Williams),  de- 
spite the  overpowering  late  'twenties  atmosphere 
il  the  story.  The  score  by  Irwin  Bazelon  was 
school-of-Stravinsky  but  none  the  worse  for  that, 
and  producer  Robert  Alan  Aurthur  deserves 
credit  for  realizing  that  the  usual  cream-cheese 
music  would  not  suit  the  subject. 

Among  the  novels  adapted  for  television  last 
season,  Cervantes'  Don  Quixote  occupies  a 
category  by  itself.  The  television  show  based 
on  it  should  also  be  set  apart,  preferably  in 
a  prominent  place  where  it  can  be  allowed  to 
molder  alone  as  a  warning  to  everyone  concerned 
with  television  that  pretentiousness  is  death.  "I, 
Don  Quixote"  was  probably  the  worst  television 
show  of  the  season,  and  perhaps  the  worst  in 
the  history  of  the  medium. 

A  well-meaning  soap  opera  with  a  very  ele- 
vated tone,  this  ninety-minute  extravaganza  was 
written  in  imitation  Jacobean  English  most  of 
the  time,  with  occasional  descents  to  Jewish 
humor  ("being  born— for  that  you  get  punished 
your  whole  life").  It  presented  the  notion  that 
Cervantes  saw  himself  as  Don  Quixote,  thus  elim- 
inating Sancho  Panza  as  a  real  factor,  and  rested 
its  case  on  the  proposition  that  people  of  the 
Spanish  sixteenth  century  were  really  just  like 
you  and  me  only  there  were  some  things  they 


didn't  know  \,  ■.  Anachronisms  lav  as  thick  as 
Imsi  on  the  pumpkin  \t  one  point  we  wen 
asked  tO  accept  a  si\  I  cent  h-c  cut  in  \  Spanish  priest 

defending  Don  Quixote  with  the  statement,  "You 
(ouids.i\  fesus  was  possessed-  01  Buddha."  The 
point  of  the  pla)  was  nothing  less  startling 
than  the  beautiful  right  of  "disagreement  with 
the  majority,"  so  phrased.  Considerable  talents 
—most  notaliK  Lee  f.  Cobb  as  Cervantes-Quixote 
—were  wasted  on  this  stupidity,  which  came  out 
of  the  David  Susskind  shop  like  so  much  else. 
indiscriminately  good  and  awful,  on  last  year's 
television  screen. 

IS     IT     WORTH     WATCHING? 

HOW  much  we  can  expect  from  television 
next  year,  or  the  year  after,  is  a  question 
to  be  answered  after  the  event.  Certainly,  though, 
we  cannot  hope  lor  any  great  increase  of  first- 
class  writing  and  directing.  Television  cannot 
command  that  kind  of  talent.  It  must  compete 
with  both  movies  and  the-  theatre  lor  a  limited 
pool  of  highly-skilled  people,  and  it  competes  at 
a  financial  disadvantage.  Despite  the  enormous 
sums  television  pays,  it  must  limit  producers, 
writers,  and  directors  to  a  portion  of  a  fixed 
budget— while  movies  and  the  theatre  offer  a 
percentage  of  box-office  grosses  which  can  run 
twenty  times  as  high  as  the  biggest  budget  in 
television.  Television  may  be  a  great  gamble  for 
advertisers,  but  it  is  a  modest,  though  secure, 
berth  for  talent,  which  can  play  for  much  higher 
stakes  elsewhere. 

When  it  comes  to  actors,  television's  talent 
shortages  are  proportionate  to  the  amount  of 
time  a  program  demands  from  the  individual. 
An  actor  will  put  years  into  a  hit  show  and 
months  into  a  movie,  while  a  television  play 
takes  at  most  three  or  four  weeks  of  his  time, 
and  usually  less.  Television  therefore  can  count 
on  a  full  basket  of  acting  talent.  Very  highh 
skilled  people  will  undertake  supporting  roles, 
and  the  level  of  acting  in  minor  parts  is  higher 
than  anything  achieved  either  in  Hollywood  or 
on  the  stage. 

Producers,  directors,  and  writers  are  in  much 
shorter  supply,  and  more  likely  to  desert  to  rival 
forms.  For  a  writer,  the  work  involved  in  a  tele- 
vision play  is  only  marginally  less  than  the  work 
on  a  stage  play  or  a  movie.  The  most  impressive 
playwright  developed  by  television— Paddy 
Chayefsky— has  virtually  abandoned  the  medium. 
If  they  are  going  to  play  it  safe  with  television, 
many  writers  want  the  ultimate  safety  of  a  regu- 
lar program.  Weekly  shows  like  "Have  Gun,  Will 
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Travel"  and  "The  Untouchables"  are  turned  out 
bv  writers  more  skilled  than  the  authors  of  most 
of  the  "specials." 

Producers,  too,  must  give  almost  as  much  time 
to  a  television  play  as  the\  would  to  a  Broadway 
attraction— if  their  work  is  to  be  clone  properly. 
Fred  Coe  was  not  available  for  much  television 
work  last  summer  and  fall,  because  he  was  pro- 
ducing "The  Miracle  Worker"  for  Broadway. 
Directors  are  a  separate  problem,  because  they 
tend  to  identify  their  situation  with  that  of  the 
actors,  and  to  feel  that  television  requires  much 
less  of  their  time  than  either  movies  or  the  stage. 
Arthur  Penn  directed  television  plays  last  year 
as  well  as  "The  Miracle  Worker"  and  "Toys  in 
the  Attic,"  but  his  television  work  was  not  up  to 
Mis  besl  standards.  Dan  Petrie,  whose  direction 
of  "The  Cherry  Orchard"  was  outstanding  (and 
it  wasii't  easy,  Helen  Hayes  and  Chekhov  not 
being  made  lor  each  other),  also  took  responsi- 
bility for  "Victory,"  which  appeared  not  to  have 
been  directed  at  all. 

People  looking  lor  a  guide  lo  what  is  worth 
watching  are  probably  best  oil,  hovever,  if  they 
follow  writers,  producers,  and  directors.  No 
category  is  wholly  reliable— even  Reginald  Rose 
turned  out.  in  "The  Cruel  Day."  a  script  false 
to   its   subjeel    and   characters    lor   the   sake   ol    its 

ideas,  but  an)  thing  produced  by  ( !oe  oi  I  [erbert 
Hiodkiii  or  Robert  Alan  Aurthur  01  George 
Schaefei  is  almost  certain  to  have  some  quality, 
whether  oi  not  the  totalit)  is  satisfying.  And  di- 
rectors like  Petrie  and  Penn,  Delberl  Mann, 
John  Frankenheimer,  Sidne)  Lumet,  and  Frank- 
lin Schallner  are  likely  to  get  the  besl  out  of 
whatever  a  producer  gives  them. 

At  present,  everybody  is  trying  to  do  too  much. 
( )ne  or  two  plays  a  yeai  is  absolute  maximum  lot 
a  writer,  three  or  lour  lor  a  director,  two  or 
three  lot  a  producer.  Money  alone  will  not  give 
us  bettei  television— "Mayerling"  and  "Eloise" 
demonstrated  that  in  other  seasons  beyond  dis- 
pute—but it  would  be  helpful  if  the  networks 
found  half  a  million  dollars  two  or  three  times  a 
\(.u  lor  each  of  a  handful  of  producers,  so  that 
people  could  give  as  much  time  as  a  first-class 
play  demands  and  still  make  a  living. 

What  is  needed  most  is  a  change  of  attitude 
toward  the  work  itself.  Television  specials  must 
seem  more  important  than  they  do  today— to 
audience,  participants,  executives,  and  to  spon- 
sors as  well— before  they  can  possibly  he  more 
important.  In  this  regard,  the  trend  to  tape  is 
a  hopeful  sign,  because  the  evanescence  of  the 
live  product  has  acted  subtly  to  discourage  every- 
body but  the  actors  and  technicians.    The  drop 


Saving  Radiance? 


THE  news  of  television,  however,  is  what 
I  particularly  go  tor  when  I  get  a  chance 
at  the  paper:  for  I  believe  television  is 
going  to  be  the  test  of  the  modern  world, 
and  that  in  this  new  opportunity  to  see 
beyond  the  range  of  our  vision  we  shall 
discover  either  a  new  and  unbearable 
disturbance  ol  the  general  peace  or  a 
saving  radiance  in  the  sky.  We  shall 
stand  or  fall  by  television— of  that  I  am 
quite   sure.    .    .    . 

-E.  B.  White,  "Removal,"  July,  1<)38 


in  the  number  ol  specials  planned  lor  next  sea- 
son is  also  encouraging,  despite  the  obvious  mo- 
tives  ol  economy.  The  fewer  the  specials,  the 
more  importanl  each  one  can  he,  and  the  greater 
the  chance  that  everybody  will  give  his  best  to 
the  work  at  hand.  Pet  haps  the  most  irritating 
phenomenon  in  the  relations  between  television 
and  its  bet  let  -cdue  ated  public  is  the  short-sighted 
selfishness  ol  the  <h  ive  lor  "more  good  television." 
Don't  these  people,  of  all  people,  ever  have  any- 
thing else  to  do  at  night  ex<  ept  look  at  that  silly 
little  s(  reen? 

It  is  the  networks  themselves,  however,  which 
must  make  the  major  commitment,  and  in  so 
doing  the)  must  hieak  the  habits  ol  the  business. 
An  hour  is  a  neutral  unit  ol  time,  and  to  people 
who  have  not  analyzed  the  texture  of  their  lives 
all  hours  .ire  equal.  To  the  television  executive, 
all  prime-time  hours  cost  advertisers  the  same 
money.  So  long  as  a  television  play  is  only 
ninety  minutes  out  of  one  thousand,  two  hun- 
dred, and  si\t\  which  each  program  director 
must  fill  between  7:30  and  10:30  each  week— so 
long  as  it  is  no  mote  than  "one  of  the  thirty-four 
specials  this  network  will  present  this  season"— 
little  first-rate  work  can  be  expected  from  tele- 
vision. 

We  need  a  cast  ol  mind  which  sees  one  great 
hour  as  more  significant  than  one  hundred  hours 
ol  routine,  the  wav  a  good  publisher  sees  the  one 
gnat  novel  on  his  list  as  justification  lor  the 
murder  ol  the  trees  to  make  the  boe>ks  that  fill 
his  catalogue.  On  the  major  executive  levels  of 
television,  is  there  anyone  capable  ol  taking  so 
civilized  an  attitude  toward  his  work? 


Harper's  Magazine,  September  1960 


with  its  capacity  for  total  Communications -ITT  is  helping  to  shrink  our  rapidly  expanding  Universe! 


Icmmunications  can  be  briefly  defined  as  the  business  of  getting  information 
rom  Here  to  There— and  from  There  to  Here.  Every  improvement  in  Com- 
nunications  brings  Here  closer  to  There.  And  that's  the  business  ITT  is  in— 
larrowing  the  gap  between  Here  and  There,  whether  There  is  a  nearby 
:ity  or  a  nearby  planet. 

ITT  is  the  worldwide  communications  and  electronics  organization.  ITT 
3  muscled  by  7,200  scientific  idea-exchangers  and  130,000  other  em- 
iloyees  in  24  countries.  And  they're  all  gap-closers,  the  lot  of  them.  Be- 
ause  of  them,  Here  is  practically  on  top  of  There,  and  Today  is  breathing 
lown  the  neck  of  Tomorrow.  And  our  world  is  smaller,  and  richer,  for  it. 


Name  it.  If  it's  a  Communications  system  other  than  smoke  signals,  the 
ITT  organization  is  set  to  invent  it,  develop  if,  equip  it  or  oversee  its  installa- 
tion anywhere  in  the  world.  When  it  comes  to  research  and  developmeni 
of  electronic  complexities  like  trans-satellite  television,  worldwide  .  .  . 
when  it  comes  to  air  and  marine  communications  equipment  and  systems 
.  .  .  when  it  comes  to  data  processing  and  data  transmission  systems  or 
military-space  electronics. ..when  it  comes  to  bringing  Here  closer  to  There 
and  thereby  making  our  world  smaller. ..you  come  to  ITT.  mm 

International  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Corporation, 
67  Broad  Street,  New  York  City  4,  New  York. 
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Forecast  for  the  Next  Congress 


A  highly-informed  guess  on  the  way 
the  parties  will  line  up  .  .  .  why  the 
liberal  bloc  it  ill  gain  ground  .  .  . 
anil  how  Congress  will  take  a  new  role 
in  foreign  affairs. 


WASH!  NGTON-In  a  political 
era  which  seems  to  have  gone  mad 
aboul  surveys-in-depth— with  slick 
experts  claiming  to  tell  exactly  what 
everybody  really  thinks  about  the 
Presidential  candidates  in  Iowa  or 
Louisiana  at  three  o'clock  on  Sun- 
da)  morning— there  remains  a  soli- 
tary constant  from  the  old  days. 
That  is  the  campaigning  Congress- 
man. 

II  Presidential  campaigning  is 
zooming  along  in  the  jet  age,  Con- 
gi  essional  campaigning  is  still  strictl) 
a  horse-and-buggy  business,  not 
much  different  from  what  it  was 
when   this  century  opened. 

I'.vei  \  body  ac  lies  to  know  who  will 
win  the  Presidency.  Nobody,  as  far 
as  1  can  tell  by  random  inquiry,  is 
aflame  with  anxiety  about  which 
part)  will  win  Congress.  Nobody 
urgently  polls  the  good  citizens  ol 
I  leu    and   Yonder  on   this   point. 

Nevertheless,  when  the  election  is 
over,  it  always  turns  out  that  a  great 


many  people  did  care  about  Con- 
fess. There  has  seemed  to  be  a 
national  apathy  mainly  because  Con- 
gressional election  techniques  are 
baldly  more  exciting,  in  general, 
than  a  toe-sculling  conversation  at 
twilight  in  front  of  the  Post  Office, 
the  Grange,  the  Farmers  Union  Hall, 
01  the   I  ,abor  Temple. 

For  these  races  cannot  command 
such  grand  things  as  motivational 
researches,  national  advertising  cam- 
paigns (complete  with  audio  and 
video),  Hollywood  starlets,  baseball 
players,  and  partisan  playwrights. 
Such  inquiry  into  "motivation"  as 
^ocs  on  in  Congressional  races  c  omes 
down  to  this:  Will  [ones  do  better 
for  its  here  in  this  distri<  t  than 
Brown?  How  docs  he  stand  on  the 
c|iiestion  of  a  clam  on  Tishkomengee 
Creek?  Will  Mi.  Aspirant  listen  to 
the  north  end  ol  the  stale  more  than 
Senator  Incumbent  does:  What  does 
each  of  them  think  about  the  price 
of  Hue-cured  tobacco,  or  wheat,  or 
potatoes?  Will  he  Put  Labor  In  Its 
Place?  Will  he  show  those  Manage- 
ment so-and-sos  where  they  gel  off? 

So  the  current  Congressional  cam- 
paign is  being  foughl  in  hundreds  ol 
tiny  fragments— which,  in  November, 
will  coalesce  into  a  national  result, 
based  <>n  fOO-odd  separate  results 
each  separately  arrived  at.    In  party 


terms,  there  is  hardly  any  mystery 
about  the  probable  result.  Beyond 
any  possible  doubt,  the  Democrats 
are  going  to  maintain  their  heavy 
margin  of  control  of  the  Senate.  The 
Democratic  majority  now  stands  at 
two  to  one:  my  hunch  is  that  it  will 
be  even  larger  when  the  Eighty- 
seventh  Congress  is  called  to  order 
next  January. 

As  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, one  must  walk  more  warily 
with  his  predictions.  For  in  this 
large,  anomalous  (and  in  some  senses 
this  improbably  ridiculous)  body  it 
is  always  possible  that  anything,  to  a 
point,  may  happen.  Again,  however, 
it  can  be  safely  said  that  the  odds 
for  the  Democrats  to  keep  their 
control  are  on  the  order  of  five  to 
one.  (The  House  at  this  writing  has 
280  Democrats,  152  Republicans, 
and  five  vacancies.)  A  strongly  suc- 
cessful Republican  Presidential  cam- 
paign could  reduce  the  gap.  But 
even  a  Republican  Presidential  land- 
slide—highly improbable  as  that  now 
looks— could  hardly  close  it  entirely. 

Indeed,  the  Republicans  them- 
selves know  this— none  better.  Ac- 
cordingly, their  campaign  for  the 
1  louse  is  modest  in  its  hopes.  Still, 
ii  is  going  to  be  savagely  spirited, 
the  most  determined  and  the  best 
financed  that  the  party  has  run  in 
my  memory.  The  three  Republican 
combat  units— the  National  Commit- 
tee, the  Congressional  Campaign 
Committee,  and  the  Senatorial  Cam- 
paign Committee— are  more  effec- 
tively drawn  togethei  than  they  have 
ever  been  in  the  experience  of  this 
observer.  This  is  because  the  na- 
tional chairman.  Senator  Thruston 
Mot  ton  of  Kentucky,  is.  alter  all,  a 
man  ol  Congress  and  so  instinctively 
assigns  a  highei  priorit)  to  the  Con* 
gressional  races  than  did  any  of  bis 
immediate  predec  essors. 

THE     NINETY     KEY     SEATS 

M  0  R  F  O  V  E  R  .  the  Republican 
Presidential  candidate,  Vice  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  most  definitely  wants  it 
that  way.  Nixon,  an  ex-man  of  Con- 
gress himself,  has  given  more  thought 
io  the  Congressional  end  of  the  cam- 
paign than  any  Presidential  aspirant 
in  either  part)  has  done  since  the 
1930s.  It  was  he.  indeed,  who  saw 
io  it  thai  the  National  Committee 
and  the  committees  on  Capitol  Hill 
got    together   early    this    time;    their 


Will  atomic  energy 
power  tomorrow's  railroads? 


Some  day  you  may  see  a 
train  like  this  —  powered 
by  the  energy  locked  up  in 
the  atom. 

Possibly  the  locomotive  will  have 
its  own  nuclear  reactor.  Or  perhaps 
it  will  use  electricity  generated  at 
atomic  power  stations.  But  this 
much  is  certain.  Of  all  forms  of  land 
transportation,  railroads  offer  the 
greatest  opportunities  for  the  effi- 
cient use  of  nuclear  energy. 

Railroads  are  constantly  exploring 
exciting  possibilities  like  this.  Such 
progressive  thinking  is  important 
to  all  of  us— for  we're  going  to  need 
railroads  more  than  ever  in  the 
boom  years  ahead. 

Clearly,  it's  in  the  national  interest 
to  give  railroads  equal  opportunity 
and  treatment  with  other  forms  of 
transportation.  America's  railroads 
—  the  lifeline  of  the  nation  —  are 
the  main  line  to  your  future. 


ASSOCIATION  OF 


AMERICAN  RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON  6,  D.  C. 
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tendency  has  always  been  to  fly  apart 
early  and  to  have  less  and  less  use 
for  each  other  as  time  went  on. 

Nixon's  motive  from  the  start  has 
been  a  perfectly  simple  one.  He 
knows  from  long  experience— dating 
from  the  job  done  on  Harry  Truman 
b\  a  Republican  Eightieth  Congress 
in  which  Richard  M.  Nixon  had  a 
happily  busy  small  part— that  it  does 
not  overly  profit  a  man  to  be  Presi- 
dent if  his  enemies  on  The  Hill  too 
far  outnumber  his  friends.  His  min- 
imum objective,  therefore,  is  to  re- 
turn a  House  which,  if  not  actually 
Republican,  will  be  Republican 
enough  to  give  him  some  consistent 
degree  of  automatic  partisan  protec- 
tion. 

Thus,  the  real  Republican  Con- 
gressional campaign  purpose  comes 
to  this:  Do  the  best  you  can,  fellows, 
to  hold  some  kind  of  a  Senate  bridge- 
head. But  for  God's  sake  don't  let 
the  opposition  run  entirely  away 
with  the  House;  for  there— just 
maybe— we  luiec  same  chance. 

The  real  battle  area  is  confined  to 
the  ninety  marginally-held  Demo- 
cratic House  seats.  And  over  this 
limited  but  crucial  terrain  the  Re- 
publicans are  going  to  put  in  a  \er\ 
hcav\  fire  power.  They  have  or- 
ganized with  care.  For  many  months 
volunteer  "screening  committees"  of 
local  Republicans  have  been 
brusquely  washing  out  aspirants 
whose  partisan  ardors  h'ave  not  been 
matched  by  their  acceptability  to 
large  numbers  of  voters.  Moreover, 
the  money  is  in  hand  to  do  a  highly 
efficient  job  in  these  districts.  A  sin- 
gle, special  "Dinner  with  Ike"  shin- 
dig run  off  as  far  back  as  last 
Tanuan  raised  more  than  a  million 
dollars  loi  the  Congressional  cam- 
paign. And  this  was  only  the  be- 
ginning. 

"Supplemental v  forces"  of  local 
magnificoes  who  are  not  overtly  Re- 
publican—professional men  and  busi- 
nessmen of  high  standing— have 
been  lorn;  in  the  field.  So  are  other 
"supplementary  forces"  which  the 
National  Committee  sonorousl)  sa- 
lutes as  "members  of  the  healing 
arts"  physicians,  dentists,  senior 
nurses.  All  these  have  been  mar- 
shaled for  counter-guerrilla  action 
against  the  guerrilla  forces  normally 
attached  to  the  Democratic  army— 
the  labor  unions,  the  Farmers  Union 
people,  and  similar  groups. 


And,  by  no  means  least  important, 
GOP  campaign  policy  has  put  aside 
at  last  the  dream  that  usually  was  not 
realized  even  in  the  zeniths  of  Eisen- 
hower's popularity— the  dream  of 
Presidential  coat-tail  riding  as  a 
means  of  recapturing  Congress.  With 
Nixon's  full  concurrence  the  Re- 
publican professionals  are  telling  the 
party's  Congressional  hopefuls  that 
they  must  not  "depend  on  Dick,"  but 
rather  must  make  it  on  their  own  or 
not  at  all.  This  means— though  the 
point  is  not  advertised  by  the  GOP— 
that  a  candidate  who  would  be  bet- 
ter off  in  his  particular  district  by 
not  getting  too  close  to  Nixon  is 
perfectly  free  to  keep  his  distance. 
No  crime  of  apostasy  will  be  im- 
puted to  him.  The  candidate  has  a 
single  obligation:  il  he  is  simply  a 
Republican,  that  is  quite  enough  for 
the  hierarchy. 

THE     DEMOCRATS'     STRATEGY 

THE  Democrats  have  no  such  elab- 
orate Congressional  campaign  plans. 
This  is  mainly  because  they  do  not 
need  them  (and  secondarily  because 
their  most  powerful  Congressional 
figures  have  all  been  preoccupied 
with  the  Presidency,  in  a  lime  when 
the  Senate  has  become  the  Presi- 
dential bleeding  ground). 

When  you  are  practically  certain 
to  win  anyhow— and  have  an  excel- 
lent c  banc  e  to  win  big— you  need  not 
depart  from  the  tactics  which,  for 
you,  have  been  tried  and  true.  So 
the  Democratic  Congressional  cam- 
paign effort  will  hugely  follow  the 
course  long  since  laid  down  by 
Speaker  Sam  Rayburn  and  Senate 
Leader  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  in  win- 
ning the  last  three  Congressional 
elections.  It  will  be  the  mixture  as 
before:  the  record  of  the  past  Demo- 
critic  Congress  .  .  .  the  theme  of 
Democrats  Congressional  compe- 
tence and  responsibility  .  .  .  the  sug- 
gestion  that  Democratic  Congress- 
men, on  l he  whole,  pa  form  better 
lor  their  districts  and  states. 

All  this  suggests  that  whatever 
may  happen  about  the  Presidency, 
the  complexion  and  lone  of  the  new 
Congress  will  be  pretty  much  as 
before.  This  is  likely  to  be  true  no 
matter  who  enters  the  White  House 
next  year,  for  the  fundamental 
reality  is  that,  evei  since  the  death 
of  Franklin   D.   Roosevelt,   Congress 


has  been  progressively  insisting  upon 
its  separate  identity  within  the  struc- 
ture of  this  government.  This  has 
not  meant,  except  for  the  brief  pe- 
riod of  the  Republican  Eightieth 
Congress,  a  necessarily  and  totally 
hostile  relationship  between  Con- 
gress and  the  Executive  branch. 
What  it  has  meant,  and  very  likely 
will  continue  in  1961  to  mean,  is  a 
Congress  more  and  more  thinking  of 
itself  (and  thus  acting)  as  a  collec- 
tive institution  rather  than  as  a 
forum  designed  simply  for  an  end- 
less tableau  of  clashes  between  two 
parties.  The  new  President  next 
year— again,  whoever  he  may  be— 
will  not  automatically  and  every- 
where be  resisted  by  Congress,  not 
even  if  the  President  is  Nixon  and 
the  Congress  remains  heavily  Demo- 
cratic. The  new  President,  how- 
ever, will  surely  find  a  Congress 
which  will  tend  to  keep  its  apartness 
from  him. 


THE     COMING     SHIFT 
TO     THE     LIBERALS 

TO  say  that  the  atmosphere  will  be 
much  the  same  as  in  the  past  does 
not  mean  that  there  will  be  no  al- 
teration in  the  old  balance  of  forces. 
Nor  is  it  to  say  that  new  issues- 
cither  essentially  new  or  new  in  em- 
phasis and  connotation— will  not 
arise.  For  example,  it  is  as  good 
.is  certain  that  the  power  of  the 
Sou  i  hem  right  wing  will  decline 
markedly.  So  will  that  of  the  strictly 
traditional  Republicans,  whether 
from  New  England  or  the  Middle 
West.    Within  Congress   the  Demo- 
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cratk  Wesl  will  continue  to  en- 
croach, in  the  power  sense,  upon 
buili  the  OM  Southern  Democratic 
and  the  Old  Republican  wings. 

A l; . i i 1 1 .  one  ma)  confidently  t  \ | >cc  i 
to  sec  much  more  Congressional  in- 
teresi  in— and  mu<  h  nunc  [avoi able 
Congressional  action  upon  legisla 
live  enterpi  ise  s  which  the  Old  South- 
erners and  Old  Republicans  will 
continue  to  I. mum  (Km  no  longei 
successfully)  .is  "Socialistic."  These 
will  include  medical  (are  Foi  the 
aged;  federal  aid  in  some  substan- 
tial form  to  education  (probably 
p. ii oi  hi.il  education  righi  along  with 
public  education);  public  power; 
public  construction  works,  parks, 
and  so  on. 

Civil  Rights  will  si  ill  go  forward— 
not  nearl)  so  far  as  some  will  de- 
mand, hut  much  farther  than  some 
others  will  like.  The  budget,  even 
if  Nixon  is  in  the  White  House,  will 
be  a  far  less  controlling  force  than 
in  the  past  eight  years.  This  will 
be  true  il  onl\  because  Congress, 
again  as  an  institution,  is  increas- 
ingl)  restive  under  the  veto  power 
ol  thai  mere  appendage  to  the  Presi- 
dential suite—the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  which  never  goi  elected  to 
public  office.  Some  will  suspect  from 
this  thai  inflationary  pressures  will 
be  set  to  work— and  they  m.i\  well  be 
right;  but  how  far  these  pressures 
will  build  up  remains  to  be  seen. 

It  is  easier  to  guess  the  probable 
tone  and  degree  of  participation  of 
the  next  Congress  in  foreign  affairs. 
\  Republican  Presidency  would  give 
to  Congress— even  force  upon  it— a 
great  hand  in  these  matters.  Nixon 
would  hardly  risk  compromising  his 
Presidential  leadership  by  dogmatic, 
either-or  positions  in  world  affairs 
against  Congressional  wishes.  He 
could  not  prudently  do  so,  nor  would 
he  really  wish  to  do  so.  John  Ken- 
nedy as  a  Democratic  President,  on 
the  other  hand,  would  encounter 
much  the  same  state  of  affairs;  a 
Democratic  White  House  could  not 
expect  to  get  away  with  much  dog- 
matism   either. 

Regardless  of  who  the  new  Presi- 
dent is  to  be,  however,  the  ultimate 
control  of  our  foreign  policy  will 
surely  return  to  the  White  House. 
It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  the 
current  campaign  can  end— no  mat- 
ter whether  the  country  is  in  a  Dem- 
ocratic   or    a    Republican    frame    of 


mind    without  some  public  mandate 
to    the   new    President    to   take    the 

li  il  eign     polic  \     i  cins    into    Ins    own 

hands    more    than    Mr.    Eisenhower 

has  done. 
\     x  1   w     I   OOK    T  0    T  II  E     SOI    in 

III  1  R  1-  will  be  little  disposition 
in  Congress  to  challenge  this  man- 
date so  long  as  the  new  President 
begins  at  once  to  carry  it  out.  Where 
*.  ongress  will  vitalK  enter  the  scene, 
howevei .  is  in  the  area  of  the  high 
mechanic's  of  foreign  policy,  its  very 
uiipoi  i.ini  ope  i  ational  structures.  It 
xv- ill  have  a  lot  to  say  about  the  agen- 
cies working  overseas,  in  everything 
from  intelligence  i<>  foreign  aid. 

Broadly  speaking,  then,  this  is  the 
outlook:  Congress,  in  spile  of  the 
tragedies  of  last  spring  in  fan's, 
Tokyo,  and  elsewhere,  will  not 
really  come  down  hard  against  per- 
sonal Presidential  diplomacy.  This 
is  likely  to  continue,  though  some 
people  (including  this  correspon- 
dent) think  it  shouldn't.  Congress 
will  support  continued  efforts  to 
reach  accommodations  with  the  So- 
viet Union,  by  almost  any  means 
short  of  an  "appeasement"— which 
nobody  in  this  country  really  wants. 
It  will  not  withhold  money  which  is 
needed— not  even  to  a  "foreign  aid" 
program  that  has  become  a  crashing 
bore  even  to  its  old  friends.  (It  is  an 
unexpendable  bore  all  the  same.) 

It  will  look  with  incrcasinglv  un- 
easy eyes,  however,  upon  any  kind 
of  "military  assistance"  that  can  rea- 
sonably be  indicted  as  supporting 
mere  tinpot  dictators.  It  will  tend 
on  the  whole  to  accentuate  economic 
assistance  and  exchange-of-persons, 
and  to  be  bearish  on  purely  military 
pacts. 

There  is  also  this  arresting  prob- 
ability: Congress,  which  for  a  cen- 
tury has  been  like  most  of  the  rest 
of  us  in  regarding  Latin  America  as 
just  a  place  where  bananas  are 
grown  and  people  art  in  undesirably 
un-Anglo-Saxon  ways,  will  begin 
really  to  look  at  the  Southern  con- 
tinent. The  Castro  business  in  Cuba 
—which  at  this  writing  some  of  the 
best  liberal  politicians  in  South 
America  regard  as  nothing  less  than 
a  developing  base  of  the  Soviet 
Union— has  at  last  scared  The  Hill 
out  of  an  old  somnolence.  The  sub- 
committees   on    Latin-American    af- 


fairs ol  both  (lie  Senate-  loo 
Relations  and  the  I  louse  Foreign 
Vffairs  Committees  used  to  be  filled 
u]>  with  members  who  were  re<  koned 
to  be  of  no  possible  use  elsewhere. 
( pisi  as  1  .atin  American  news  used 
to  be,  io  my  certain  memory,  the 
last  thing  that  we  cleared  from  the 

foreign  desk  of  a  ureal  press  associa 
lion.  It  came  a  bit  altei  China  news. 
And  China  news  usually  got  em  the 
wiles  onl\  when  it  involved  the 
deaths  ol  millions  in  Hood  or  famine, 
or  something  of  that  sort.) 

The  new  Congress,  however,  is 
likeh  to  press  the  new  Administra 
tion  (if  it  needs  any  sue  h  pressi 
to  begin  to  grapple  with  the  realities 
of  what  is  going  on  in  most  of  this 
hemisphere.  (I  wish  I  could  say  the 
same  thing  about  the  Canadian  pai  I 
of  this  hemisphere;  but  the  present 
realities   just   won't    permit   that.) 

It  is  even  possible  that  new  and 
useful  foreign-polic)  careers  ma\  be 
made  in  Congress.  In  all  probability 
it  will  make  serious  efforts  toward 
developing  a  small  Marshall  Plan  for 
Latin  America,  similar  in  purpose  if 
not  in  outline  to  the  original  — that 
is,  the  containment  of  Communism 
through  the  relief  of  economic  want 
and.  in  some  cases,  chaos.  One  thing 
is  certain.  It  will  no  longer  be  a 
mark  of  lack  of  status  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  a  Latin  affairs  subcommittee. 

ALL  THIS  has  been  a  large  and  a 
somewhat  loose  estimate  of  the  prob- 
able composition  and  complexion  of 
the  Eighty-seventh  Congress.  When 
it  assembles  here  in  January  it  will 
become,  at  the  fall  of  the  fust 
gavel,  a  national  instrumentality 
confronting  immense  national  and 
world  problems.  It  is,  however,  being 
selected  a  small  piece  at  a  time,  not 
to  promote  national  interests  but  to 
protect  this  or  that  local  or  regional 
interest. 

Can  the  true  sum,  then,  become 
greater  than  (he  mere  sum  of  parts? 
Yes,  it  can.  And  that  is  why  am 
connoisseur  of  politics  can  find  a 
fascination  in  the  Congressional 
campaign  scarcely  less  compelling— 
though  far  more  diffuse  and  subtle— 
than  in  the  Presidential  campaign 
itself.  For  in  the  end,  where  are  we 
all  going  to  be  led  by  those  epiiet.  toe- 
scuffing  conversations  in  the  twilight 
before  the  Post  Office,  the  Grange 
Hall,  and  the  Union  Temple? 
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STANLEY    KUNITZ 


Process  and  Thing:  A  Year  of  Poetry 


While  Paul  Pickrel  is  on  vacation,  Stanley  Kunitz 

— who  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  Poetry  in  1959 — 

comments  on  the  outstanding  poetry  of  1959-60. 

TO  LOOK  at  the  scene  first  through  for- 
eign eyes  may  serve  a  purpose.  In  its 
ambitious,  if  slightly  preposterous,  issue  last 
November  on  "The  American  Imagination"  the 
London  Times  Literary  Supplement  gave  high 
marks  to  American  poetry  for  its  vitality,  craft, 
profundity  of  theme,  and  eloquence:  ".  .  .  Ever 
since  the  first  impact  of  Eliot  on  American  poetry 
nearly  forty  years  ago  American  poets  have  been 
studying  new  techniques,  absorbing  new  influ- 
ences, and  expanding  their  horizons,  on  a  scale 
that  makes  the  modern  British  poet  look  posi- 
tively provincial."  In  France  this  year  thirty-five 
American  poets  born  after  1900,  Trente-cinq 
jeunes  poetes  americains  (Gallimard,  16  nf.), 
have  been  presented  in  a  book  of  translations, 
with  facing  original  texts,  thanks  to  the  hercu- 
lean labors  of  the  poet  Alain  Bosquet,  who  is 
less  impressed  by  the  formal  excellence  of  Ameri- 
can verse  than  by  its  passion  and  spontaneity. 
In  his  prefatory  remarks  M.  Bosquet  notes  (hat 
the  contradictions  present  in  our  political  be- 
havior arc  equally  inherent  in  our  poetry— "in- 
stability but  self-confidence,  incoherence  but 
irresistible  elan,  panic  but  vigor  ("In  panique 
mais  hi  poigne"),  excessive  moralism  but  impul- 
siveness"—signs  to  the  Gallic  mind  of  power  and 
immaturity  at  oik  e. 

Mow  American  is  American  poetry?  M\  own 
temptation  is  merely  to  like  it  when  it's  good, 
which  means,  I  suppose,  when  I  think  it's  good, 
without  fussing  about  regional  or  even  national 
flavors.  In  one  of  Goethe's  last  conversations  with 
Eckermann  he  r<  marked,  with  his  usual  em- 
phasis and  authority:  "The  poet,  as  a  man  and 
citizen,  will  love  his  native  land,  but  the  native 
land  of  his  poetic  powers  and  poetic  action  is 
the  good,  noble,  and  beautiful,  which  is  confined 
to  no  particular  province  or  country,  and  which 
he  sei/cs  upon  and  forms  wherever  he  finds  it. 


Therein  is  he  like  the  eagle,  who  hovers  with 
free  gaze  over  whole  countries,  and  to  whom  it 
is  of  no  consequence  whether  the  hare  on  which 
he  pounces  is  running  in  Prussia  or  in  Saxony." 
It  needs  to  be  conceded,  however,  that  some 
poets,  for  reasons  of  style  or  substance,  are  less 
readily  exportable  than  others.  The  British  are 
diffident  about  William  Carlos  Williams.  To  the 
French,  who  still  regard  Poe  as  our  major  poet, 
the  reputation  of  Robert  Frost  is,  as  Bosquet 
comments,  "incomprehensible."  He  seems  to 
them— how  could  they  be  more  mistaken?— "an 
elegist  attached  to  a  province  of  which  he  sings 
in  a  minor  key,  although  ftdl  of  good-natured 
wisdom,  about  natural  beauties  and  romantic 
nostalgias."  Such  errors  of  judgment  have  a  sort 
of  comic  vivacity  about  them.  The  consolation 
is  in  the  conviction  that  eventually  the  eagle  is 
recognized  by  the  hares  he  has  pounced  on. 

FOR  good  reason,  I  shall  have  little  to  say  about 
our  literary  elder  statesmen,  those  born  in  the 
last  century  who  initiated  the  revolution  of  the 
'twenties  and  who,  by  virtue  of  longevity  no  less 
than  genius,  have  left  their  indelible  mark  on 
an  age.  Quietly,  almost  imperceptibly,  they  are 
changing  into  monuments,  inscribed  already  with 
countless  exegetical  hieroglyphics,  visited  by 
shoeless  disciples  bearing  lamps,  adorned  with 
tributary  wreaths  plaited  by  scrawny  Ph.D.s. 

Of  that  senatorial  generation  only  Ezra  Pound 
and  Marianne  Moore  have  issued  new  work 
within  the  year.  Despite  Pound's  personal  mis- 
loi  tunes,  he  remains  unmistakably  one  of  the 
heroes  and  prophets  of  modern  poetry.  By  giv- 
ing to  the  fourteen  latest  cantos  of  his  "poem 
containing  history"  the  title  Thrones  96-109  de 
los  cantares  (New  Directions,  S3. 50),  in  an  echo 
of  Dante's  Paradiso,  Pound  calls  attention  to  the 
structural  parallel  between  his  work  and  The 
Divine  Comedy.  At  this  stage  his  technique  of 
fragmentation,  his  polyglot  tissuings,  his  inter- 
folding  of  times,  his  cannibalistic  scholarship 
have  been  cultivated,  exhausted,  and  refined  to 
a  condition  of  golden  unreadability.  "If  we  never 
write  anything  save  what  is  already  understood," 
he  comments  in  an  aside  in  the  course  of  Canto 
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96,  "the  field  of  understanding  will  never  be  ex- 
tended. One  demands  the  right,  now  and  again, 
to  write  for  a  few  people  with  special  interests 
and  whose  curiosity  reaches  into  greater  detail." 
One's  confidence  in  the  verse  is  not— alas!— 
reinforced  by  the  sloppiness  of  the  prose. 

THE    fifteen    poems    in    O    to    Be    a    Dragon 

(Viking,  $2.75)  are  not  likely  to  modify  Marianne 
Moore's  status  as  a  poet,  but  since  she  stands 
unique  and  invincible,  there  is  no  belittlement 
in  the  observation.  Miss  Moore  has  made  a  great 
triumph  by  building  an  art  out  of  a  lifetime  of 
trust  in  small,  real  virtues.  She  is  our  Moral  Eye, 
saved  from  platitude  by  accuracy,  by  honesty,  by 
coolness,  and  by  joy.  One  of  her  convictions  is 
that  "poetry  watches  life  with  affection."  Like 
Pound,  she  is  fond  of  quoting  from  Confucius, 
who  taught  her,  "If  there  be  a  knife  of  resent- 
ment in  the  heart,  the  mind  will  not  attain 
precision."  I  quote  Confucius  back  at  her,  half 
in  her  praise,  half  in  explanation  to  the  reader 
of  the  poet's  scruples  about  words,  above  and 
beyond  his  sheer  love  of  arranging  them  in 
meaningful  patterns.  Confucius  was  once  asked 
what  he  would  do  first  if  it  were  left  for  him  to 
administer  a  country.  "It  would  certainly  be  to 
<  on  eel  language,"  he  replied.  His  listeners  were 
surprised.  "Surely,"  they  said,  "this  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  matter.  Why  should  language  be 
corrected?"  The  Master's  answer  was:  "II  lan- 
guage is  not  correct,  then  what  is  said  is  not  what 
is  meant:  if  what  is  said  is  not  meant,  then  what 
ought  to  be  done  remains  undone:  if  this  re- 
mains undone,  morals  and  arts  will  deteriorate; 
if  morals  and  arts  deteriorate,  justice  will  go 
astray;  if  justice  goes  astray,  the  people  will  stand 
about  in  helpless  confusion.  Hence  there  must 
be  no  arbitrariness  in  what  is  said.  This  matters 
above  everything." 

As  I  copy  out  these  words  from  my  notebook, 
my  eye  lights  on  this  morning's  newspaper.  The 
occupant  of  the  White  House  has  just  given  a 
press  interview  on  his  new  program  of  aid  to 
I .  n  in  America,  inspired  1>\  recent  events  in  Cuba. 
He  is  asked  whether  he  hopes  to  gel  his  plan 
approved  in  the  nexi  session  of  Congress.  The 
verbatim  transcript  of  his  reply  reads:  "Well,  I 
would  think  that  this  plan  would  appeal  to  any 
thinking  American  and  so  I  would— if  I  have 
now  I  would  like  to  gel  it  done  better,  of  course- 
quicker,  but  always  as  I  think  it's  a  soldier's 
attitude,  if  you  know  what  you  want  to  do,  get  it 
clone  in  a  hurry.  But  in  this,  you  take  some  time 
to  get  exactly  the  agreements  that  you  want." 
People  who  do  not  raise  an  eyebrow  at  such  high 
official  maiming  of  the  word  are  the  ones  most 
likely  to  complain  about  the  obscurity  of  modern 
poetry!  We  are  so  unaccustomed  to  precision  of 
speech  that  when  we  hear  it,  out  cars  are  fright- 
ened, as  though  by  a  form  of  auditory  hallucina- 
tion. 


LISTEN  in  contrast,  if  you  will,  to  the  open- 
ing stanza  of  "An  Ode  on  the  Despoilers  of 
Learning  in  an  American  University,"  written  by 
Yvor  Wi  nters: 

This  was  our  heritage: 

In  Learning's  monument 

To  study,  and   teach   the  young, 

Until  our  days  were  spent; 

To  reembody  mind 

In   age   succeeding  age, 

That  some  feiu  men  might  see, 

Though,    mostly,    men    -were    blind; 

To  hold  what  men  had  ivrung 

From  struggle  to  atone 

For  man's  stupidity, 

In  labor  and  alone. 

The  conscience  of  the  poet  is  evident  in  the 
note  appended  to  his  volume  of  Collected  Poems 
(Swallow,  S3. 50):  ".  .  .  the  volume  contains  every- 
thing which  I  wish  to  keep  and  represents  in 
addition  a  kind  of  definition  by  example  of  the 
style  which  I  have  been  trying  to  achieve  for  a 
matter  of  thirty  years."  You  may  complain,  in 
rejecting  this  example,  that  Winters  is  not  really 
a  "modern"  poet,  since  his  art  is  formal  and 
traditional;  to  which  the  answer  must  be  that 
there  is  no  definition  of  modernity  that  covers 
the  wide  range  of  poetic  activity  in  our  time. 
There  are  fashions  in  modernity  as  in  everything 
else.  For  my  money,  any  contemporary  whose 
words  stick  in  one's  craw  is  modern  enough  to 
stand  up  and  be  counted  among  us.  Winters' 
collection  will  be  treasured  long  after  most  of  his 
flashier  colleagues  have  retreated  into  oblivion. 

W  .  H  .  A  U  D  E  N  '  S  Homage  to  Clio  (Random 
House.  $3.50)  is  not  one  of  his  major  productions, 
but  it  serves  beautifully  to  remind  us  of  the 
degree  of  civilization  that  has  entered  into  the 
making  of  this  poet.  To  the  muse  of  history, 
whose  diffidence  he  acknowledges,  he  addresses 
himself  with  the  intimacy  of  one  who  has  learned 
to  live  with  his  own  mortality: 

.    .    .   Approachable  as  you   seem, 
I  dare  not  ask  you  if  you  bless  the  poets. 
For  you  do  not  tool;  as  if  you  ever  read  them 
Nor  can  1  see  a  reason  why  you  should. 

Auden's  consummate  mastery  of  syntax  is  almost 
in  itself  a  form  of  metaphor,  from  which  we  may 
infer  how  sinuous  is  the  mind,  how  supple 
the  language  at  his  command.  In  one  of  the 
best  of  his  recent  poems,  "The  Epigoni,"  in 
which  he  discourses  on  the  lot  of  the  members 
ol  a  later  and  inferior  generation,  the  sons  of 
the  seven  heroes  who  were  beaten  before  Thebes, 
lie  oilers  what  may  be  taken  as  a  parable  about 
certain  poets  of  our  time: 

It   would  have   been   an    excusable   failing 
Had  they  broken  out  into  womanish  wailing 
Or.  dramatizing   their  doom,   held  forth 
In    sonorous   clap-trap   about    death; 
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To  their  credit,  a  reader  will  only 

perceive 
That   the  language  they  loved  was 

coming  to  grief, 
Expiring  in   preposterous  mechanical 

tricks, 
Epanaleptics,  rhopalics,  anacyclic 

m  rustics: 
To    their   lasting   honor,    the   stuff    they 

wrote 
Can  safely  be  spanked  in  a  scholar's 

footnote, 
Called  shallow  by  a  mechanized 

generation  to  whom 
Haphazard  oracular  grunts  are  profound 

wisdom. 

T  H  E  most  highly  praised  book  of 
poems  in  years  has  been  Robert 
Lowell's  Life  Studies  (Farrar,  Straus 
&  Cudahy,  $3.50).  Now  in  his  early 
loil.ics,  Lowell  might  be  considered 
as  a  representative  ol  an  after-gener- 
ation, following  in  the  footsteps  ol 
his  giant  predecessors,  but  the  depth 
and  force  of  his  work,  its  volatility, 
its  immediacy,  its  ambition,  suggest 
that  he  is  not  one  to  settle  for  any 
epigonous  half-loaf.  These  poems 
in  moving  because  they  are  true; 
the)  have  radiance  because  they  are 
born  of  a  necessity  of  spirit;  they  boil 
with  energy  because  they  are  charged 
with  danger  and  audacity.  Largely 
autobiographical  in  impulse,  Life 
Studies  reads  with  the  breathless 
momentum  of  a  novel.  One  ol 
Lowell's  heroic  gestures  has  been  to 
abandon  the  density  of  line,  the 
hammer-metrics,  the  sensational 
Christian  imagery  with  which  he 
achieved  his  early  reputation.  Some- 
thing marmoreal  has  been  forfeited: 
the  poet  remains. 

In  his  graceful  speech  accepting 
the  National  Hook  Award  for  poetr) 
last  spring,  Lowell  expertly  summed 
up  his  impressions  of  the  poetic 
lands<  ape:  "Something  earth-shaking 
was  started  about  fifty  years  ago  by 
the  generation  ol  Eliot.  Frost,  and 
William  Carlos  Williams.  We  have 
had  a  run  of  poetry  as  inspired,  and 
perhaps  as  important  and  sadly  brief 
as  that  of  Baudelaire  and  his  suc- 
cessors, or  that  of  the  dying  Roman 
Republic  and  early  Empire.  Two 
poetries  are  now  competing,  a 
cooked  and  a  raw.  The  cooked, 
marvelously  expert,  often  seems  la- 
boriously concocted  to  be  tasted  and 
digested  by  a  graduate  seminar.  The 
raw,  huge  blood-dripping  gobbets  ol 
unseasoned  experience  are  dished  up 
for  midnight   listeners.    Then    is   a 


poetry  that  can  only  be  studied,  and 
a  poetry  that  can  only  be  declaimed, 
a  poetry  of  pedantry,  and  a  poetry 
of  scandal.  I  exaggerate,  of  course. 
Randall  Jarrell  has  said  that  the 
modern  world  has  destroyed  the  in- 
telligent poet's  audience  and  given 
him  students.  James  Baldwin  has 
said  that  many  of  me  Beat  writers 
are  as  inarticulate  as  our  statesmen." 
It  we  attempt  to  apply  LowTell's 
descriptive  terminology  to  his  own 
recent  work,  we  find  that  the  poems 
cannot  accurately  be  tagged  as  either 
cooked  or  raw.  Perhaps  we  shall 
have  to  settle  for  medium  rare. 

SOME  time  ago  I  came  across  a 
poem  in  one  of  the  quarterlies  that 
included,  as  refrain,  a  line  not  easil) 
to  be  forgotten:  "Snodgrass  is  walk- 
ing through  the  universe."  The 
author  of  that  line,  whose  name  by 
no  coincidence  is  W.  D.  Snodgrass, 
has  the  gift  of  transforming  ordinary 
experience,  including  the  domestic, 
into  a  decisive  act  of  the  imagina- 
tion, remarkable  for  its  pace  and 
clarity  and  controlled  emotion.  The 
award  to  him,  in  his  thirty-fourth 
year,  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  his 
first  collection,  Heart's  Needle 
(Knopf,  $3.75),  may  have  surprised 
the  general  public,  but  it  was  more 
or  less  expected  by  his  fellow  poets. 
The  core  of  his  book  is  a  poignant 
sequence  on  a  father's  relationship 
to  his  child  from  whom  he  is  sepa- 
rated: 

Here  in   the  scuffled  dust 

is  our  ground  of  play. 
I  lift  you  on  your  swing  and   must 

shove  you  away, 
see  you  return  again, 

drive  you   off  again,   then 

stand  quiet  till  you  come. 

You.   though    you   climb 
higher,  farthei    from  me.  longer, 

will   fall   buck    to   me   stronger. 
Had  penny,  pendulum, 

you  keep  my  constant  time 

to   bob   in    blue  July 

where   fat   goldfinches    fly 
over  the  glittering,  fecund 

reach   of  our  growing  lands. 
Once  more  now,  this  second, 

I  hold  you  in   my   hands. 

I  T  is  gratifying  to  note  the  number 
of  poets  in  their  middle  years— what 
used  to  be  called,  before  the  cult  of 
youth,  their  "prime"— who  are  gath- 
ering their  old  and  new  poems  into 


selected  volumes,  as  if  to  say,  "Hen 
I  am.  This  is  what  I  have  done 
What  do  you  make  of  me?"  Thre( 
books  of  this  category  that  beloir 
in  any  comprehensive  library  of  con 
temporary  verse  represent,  respec 
tively,  the  work  to  date  of  Delmorc 
Schwartz,  Howard  Moss,  and  J.  V 
Cunningham.  Schwartz's  Summei 
Knowledge  (1938-58)  (Doubleday 
$4.95)  includes  those  astonishing 
poems  of  his  youth,  including  "The 
Ballad  of  the  Children  of  the  Czar,' 
"In  the  Naked  Bed,  in  Plato's  Cave,' 
"The  Beautiful  American  Word 
Sure."  and  "The  Heavy  Bear  Whc 
Goes  with  Me,"  which  have  lost  non< 
of  their  luster  after  a  score  of  years 
Among  the  new  poems,  which  tent 
to  be  looser  in  feeling  and  in  style 
one  of  my  favorites  is  "Baudelaire,' 
in  the  form  of  a  letter  from  the 
French  poet  to  his  mother: 

/  am  sad  this  morning.   Do  not  reproacl 

me. 
J  unite  from  a  cafe  near  the  post 

office. 
Amid  the  click  of  billiard  balls,  the 

clatter  of  dishes, 
The  pounding  of  my  heart.   I  have  beei\ 

asked  to  write 
"A  History  of  Caricature."   I  have  beer 

asked  to  write 
"A  History  of  Sculpture."   Shall  I  writt 

a  history 
Of   the  caricatures   of  the  sculptures  0) 

you  in  my  heart? 
Although   it   costs  you  countless  agony 
Although  you  cannot  believe  it 

necessary, 
And  doubt  that  the  sum  is  accurate, 
Please    send    me    money    enough    for   a, 

least  three  weeks. 

As  the  title  indicates,  the  mooc 
of  Howard  Moss's  A  Winter  Come 
A  Summer  Gone  (1946-60)  (Scribner 
$3.50)  is  predominantly  elegiac.  Mos« 
has  achieved  a  high  style,  whose 
elaborate  stanzaic  structures  suggest 
an  architecture  of  the  mind  com 
posed  out  of  shifting  images.  Tc 
move  from  the  musical  nostalgia; 
and  compassions  of  this  world  ol 
romantic  sensibility  into  the  fierce 
cold  of  Cunningham's  art  is  to  take 
a  far  journey  and  at  the  same  time 
to  be  instructed  in  the  range  of  pos 
sibilities  still  open  to  the  contem 
porary  poet.  Cunningham's  curious 
title,  The  Exclusions  of  a  Rhymt 
(Swallow,  $3),  reflects  his  commit 
ment  to  the  intellectual  disciplines 
on  which  his  art  of  limits  is  based. 
Someone   has  said,   with   the  intent 
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dI  dispensing  praise,  thai  Cunning 
ham  has  the  best  grammai  among 
poets  w  i  ii  ing  toda) .  Steeped  in  the 
i  I.ismi  .il  hei  itage,  he  is  <  ei  tainl)  oiu 
finest  living  epigrammatist.  His  work 
is  not  geared  id  delineate  Fugitive 
sensations;  bui  it  can  define  .1  deep 
contempt,  it  can  hold  .1  great  rage 
( >ut  <>l  mu<  It  that  is  quotable  I  offer 
.1  single  quatrain: 

.///  in  due  time:  love  will  enn 

l>t>m   hair. 
And  the  due  deference  of  truth  from  lies. 
I\  not  quite  nil  things  come  to  those 

who  wait 
Thex  will  mil  need  them:  in  due  time 

one  dies. 

I  1 1  A  V  E  never  in  m\  life  used  tin 
word  "poetess,"  which  strikes  me  as 
.1  diminishing  term,  calculated  to  in- 
troduce a  superfluous  sexual  quali- 
fication. Neither  do  I  like  to  talk 
about  women  poets,"  as  though 
ihc\  constituted  .1  separate  species. 
However,  1  am  compelled  by  the 
exigencies  of  space  to  make  use  of 
whatever  groupings  seem  economi- 
cal enough  to  justify  their  artificial- 
ity, fean  Garrigue's  third  book, 
A  Water  Walk  by  Villa  d'Este  (St. 
M.11 1  ins.  $2.95),  confirms  my  impres- 
sion that  here  is  a  wildly  gifted  poet, 
the  most  baroque  and  (in  the  best 
sense)  outlandish  of  spirits,  who 
demonstrates  to  a  T  Blake's  disturb- 
ing dictum,  "The  road  of  excess 
leads  to  the  palace  of  wisdom."  She 
is  0111  one  hric  poet  who  makes 
c<st.is\  her  home.  Her  world  of  an- 
gels, (lemons,  gliosis,  moon  and  roses, 
fabulous  beasts  and  birds,  fireworks 
and  fountains  would  seem  extrava- 
gant and  false  il  a  real  anguish, 
countered  by  the  most  sumptuous  of 
jo\s.  (lid  not  hold   them  together. 

CONVERSELY,  it  is  the  solidity 
of  Barbara  Howes'  world  of  experi- 
ence that  exerts  its  gravitational  force 
on  the  reader.  The  poems  of  Light 
and  Dark  (Wesleyan,  $3)  are  prevail- 
ingly earth-colored;  their  lineaments 
are  (lean;  even  their  moral  weights 
are  palpable.  "For  dear  life  some  do/ 
Many  a  hard  thing,/  Train  the  me- 
ticulous mind/  Upon  meaning,"  she 
writes  in  "Portrait  of  an  Artist."  Her 
meanings  flow  out  of  the  accuracies 
ol  her  perception.  She  hears  "Cicadas 
at  their  pastime,  drilling/  Eyelets  of 
sound,  so  many  midget  Singer/  Sew- 
ing machines."    Only  after  intently 
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ELEVEN  WAYS: 

I  Try   not  to  get  worried 
2  Get  sufficient  rest  and  sleep 

3  When  possible,   avoid  excessive 
exposure  to  dampness  and  cold 

Avoid  sudden  and  re| 
strains  on  the   joints 

Don't   put  your  body 
its  physical  limitations 

If  you   must   work 
your  muscles  first 


/t   Avoid  sudden  and  repeated 


C    Don't   put  your  body   beyond 


JL    If  you   must   work   nard,   warm 


7  Avoid  excessive  body  strain 

8   If  you   injure  a    joint   get  proper 
m 


medical    care 

Have  all  infc 
by  a  doctor 


O   Have  all  infections  treated 

lft  Keep   well    nourished    but   not 
'  V  overweight 

1  Fight  arthritis  through  your 
Arthritis  and  Rheumatism 
Foundation 
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studying  the  several  metamorphoses 
on  a  couch  of  her  superlative  cat, 
transformed  finally  into  a  prima 
ballerina  lifting  "the  slim  boom  of 
her  leg,"  does  she  arrive  at  the  in- 
stant of  light:  "Grace  held  in  readi- 
ness,/ She  meditates,  a  vision  of 
repose." 

T  O  tell  the  true  artist  from  the 
false  is  one  of  the  responsibilities  of 
criticism.  Denise  Levertov  (With 
Eyes  at   the  Back   of  Our   Heads— 

New  Directions,  $3.50)  assists  us  with 
her  translation  of  a  poem  on  "The 
Artist"  from  an  ancient  Toltec 
Codex: 

The  true  artist:  capable,  practicing, 

skillful: 
maintains  dialogue  rvith  his  heart, 

meets   things  with   his  mind. 

The   true  artist:  draws  out  all  from   his 

heart, 
winks    with    delight,    makes    things    with 

calm,  with  sagacity.  .  .  . 

The  carrion  artist:  works  at   random. 

Mirers  at   the  people, 
makes  things  opaque,  brushes  across  the 

surface  of  the  face  o)  things, 
works  without  care,  defrauds  people,  is 

a  thief. 


Miss  Levertov's  attractive  poems 
read  like  a  running  dialogue.  Thev 
are  modest  and  fresh,  with  the  spar- 
kling transparency  of  water.  "I  in 
my  balloon,"  she  writes,  "light  where 
the  wind/  permits  a  landing,  '  in  my 
own  province."  An  original,  she  dis- 
dains (to  adapt  one  of  her  images) 
the  million-bugged  potato  patch.  She 
listens  for  a  music  that  moves  "over 
and  under  a  line."  After  Gautier, 
she  has  her  instructions:  "Incise,  in- 
vent, file  to  poignance." 

EVER  since  T.  S.  Eliot  delivered 
his  famous  pronouncement  that  "the 
difference  between  art  and  the  event 
is  always  absolute,"  the  critical  ten- 
dency has  been  to  steer  away  from 
any  consideration  of  the  personality 
of  the  artist  in  order  to  concentrate 
on  problems  of  technique  and  mean- 
ing. 

But  how  can  anyone  talk  about 
the  poems  of  John  Ciardi,  say,  with- 
out mentioning  the  largess  of  en- 
ergy,  warmth,  and  sheer  humanity 
that  spills  over  the  page?  There  have 
been  occasions  in  recent  years  when 
this  poet,  teacher,  lecturer,  editor, 
journalist,   translator,  and  friend  of 
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poets  and  poetrj  seemed  to  be 
spreading  himself  ii>o  thin,  coarsen- 
ing the  grain  ol  his  woi k.  but  ii  is  .1 
pleasure  to  !><•  .1 1  > 1 1  to  agree  with  his 
publishei  that  39  Poems  (Rutgers  |S) 
is  the  best  ol  his  six  hooks  ol  poems. 

I  he  opening  group,  in  its  dire<  1  and 
i  onfident  voi(  e,  is  panic  ulai  l\  fine, 
.mil  "  \  Thousandth  Poem  For  Dylan 

rhomas"  is  strong  enough  indeed, 
.11  linns  appallingly  so  to  serve  .is 
the  last  word  on  that  subje<  1.  "To 
be  .1  poet  in  an  age  ol  prose,"  a< 
c  ording  to  Ciai  di,  "is  to  heai  more 
than  the  age  is  read)  foi ."  ( )ne  ol 
the  delights  <>l  Ciardi  is  thai  he  ap- 
pears read)  for  an)  thing. 

FOR  readers  who  wish  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  work  of  the 
it-garde,  The  New  American 
Poetr)  1945-1960  ((.rove.  $5.95),  ed- 
ited h\  Donald  M.  Allen  will  be 
found  indispensable.  The  Beal  poets 
comprise  one  section  ol  the  anthol- 
ogy; other  sections  are  devoted  to 
the  Black  Mountain  group,  the  San 
Franciscans,  and  .1  New  York  con- 
tingent. The  unifying  characteristic 
that  Mr.  Allen  finds  among  his 
"strong  third  generation"  of  forty- 
four  poets  is  "a  total  rejection  of  all 
those  qualities  typical  of  academic 
verse."  Then  preceptors,  in  evolving 
"new  conceptions  ol  the  poem."  have 
been  Ezra  Pound  and  William  Car- 
los Williams.  Main  ol  them  stand 
in  close  relationship  to  modern  jazz, 
and  others  have  been  affected  by 
abstract  expressionist  painting.  Sev- 
eral of  Mr.  Allen's  poets,  who  seem 
to  have  crept  into  the  avant-garde 
on  the  shirt-tails  of  their  friends, 
sound  tired  and  conventional;  some 
are  uncooked  or  illiterate  or  both 
...  a  staggering  bore;  a  solid  core 
ol  honest  work  nevertheless  remains, 
particularly  in  the  Black  Mountain 
nid  New  York  sections,  with  Charles 
Olson  looming  large  as  the  domi- 
nant figure  of  the  entire  anthology. 
For  Gospel  the  editor  reprints, 
along  with  other  manifestoes,  Ol- 
son's essa\  on  "projective  verse,"  of 
which  the  three  major  premises  are 
(I)  open  composition,  or  composi- 
tion by  field,  "as  opposed  to  inher- 
ited line,  stanza,  over-all  form";  (2) 
1 01m  conceived  as  never  more  than 
an  extension  of  content;  (3)  process 
as  the  over-riding  principle  of  energy 
in  the  poem— "one  perception  must 
immediately  and  directly  lead  to  a 


tiii  ihrt  pen  eption."  These  do<  ti  ines 
are  scarcely  as  revolutionary  as  the 
editoi  supposes,  not  are  they  die  ex 
( lusive  propei  t)  ol  die  wi  mis  an- 
thologized, In  lac  I.  I  dale  s.i\  ih. it 
most  ol  the  poets  ol  out  time  ol  an) 
consequence,  including  the  despised 

".11  adcniii  s."    would    assent    lo    I  lu  in, 

as  did  Hopkins  and  Coleridge  previ 
ousl) .  and  even  Milton  in  pai t.  In 
practice,  the  1  oni  (pi  ol  pro<  ess  is 
1  he  <  ( mi  d  one.  die  verse  ( oni  eived 
as  pmji  ( 1  in-  the  vet  v  motion  ol  the 
mind,  die  poem  conceived  as  a  way 
of  breathing  in  words.  The  diffu  ult) 
is  not  oni)  10  conve)  the  sense  "I 
die  pro(  ess.  the  feeling  of  the  mind- 
How,  hut  in  the  course  ol  the  action, 
and  as  a  result  of  it.  to  make  a  thing, 
a  whole,  an  entity.  Most  ol  the  poets 
of  this  antholog)  give  all  to  process; 
the  thing  escapes  them.  Which 
brings  us  hack  lo  Lowell's  c  otniiK  11 1 
about  "the  raw,  huge  blood-dripping 
gobbets  ol  unseasoned  experience  .  . . 
dished  up  for  midnight  listeners," 
and  to  Amicus  animadversion  on  "a 
mechanized  generation  to  whom/ 
Haphazard  oracular  grunts  are  pro- 
found wisdom." 

A  P.  OO  K  that  has  just  come  to 
hand  helps  me  to  define  the  kind  of 
poetr)  so  steeped  in  the  true  element 
that  it  passes  beyond  all  this  pothei 
of  school  and  region  and  movement 
and  vanguardism  and  coterie— what 
Robert  Frost  calls,  with  a  snort,  "hat 
and  coterie!"  Lupercal  (Harper,  $3), 
the  second  volume  by  Ted  Hughes, 
a  young  Englishman  lately  resident 
in  the  United  States,  establishes  him 
as  one  of  the  most  exciting  of  living 
poets.  The  title  alludes  to  the  grotto 
at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine  Hill  which 
was  the  scene  of  an  annual  Roman 
fertility  rite,  performed  by  the  priests 
ol  Faunus.  This  is  a  poetry  deep  and 
dark,  heavy  with  mysteries,  wolf-rid- 
den, satyr-haunted,  fierce  as  hawks. 
In  his  passion  for  the  natural  world, 
in  his  blood-feeling,  Hughes  recalls 
D.  H.  Lawrence,  to  whom  he  is 
surely  indebted,  but  with  no  essen- 
tial sacrifice  of  his  creature  self.  He- 
does  not  need  to  imitate  Lawrence, 
for  he  brings  his  own  wilderness  with 
him.  These  poems  seem  to  be  all 
process,  and  they  are,  running  like 
the  tide,  or  shooting  thick  as  clover, 
until  we  discover,  in  a  marvel  of 
knowing,  that  they  are  completely 
things.     1    could    quote    page    after 


Whatfback  to  school" 
means  to 
today's  teen-agers 

Competing  for  marks  —  competing  for 
class  standing  —  competing  to  get  into 
college  and  to  stay  there:  that's  what 
back  to  school  means  to  teen-agers. 

To  meet  this  increasing  competition, 
students  must  be  able  to  talk  and  write 
easily,  accurately,  and  with  assurance. 

This  assurance  comes  with  the  habit 
of  "looking  it  up"  in  Webster's  New 
Collegiate  Dictionary:  the  Merriam- 
Webster  required  or  recommended  at 
all  schools  and  colleges. 

"With  Merriam-Webster,"  teachers 
say,  "you  know  you're  right.  Its  defini- 
tions are  complete,  accurate,  up-to-date. 
It  is  the  one  desk  dictionary  based  on  the 
famous  Merriam-Webster  Unabridged 
New  International." 

Start  the  school  year  right.  Get  a 
Merriam-Webster  today.  $5  plain,  $6 
indexed  at  department,  book,  and  sta- 
tionery stores.  ©G.  &  C.  Merriam  Co., 
Springfield  2,  Mass. 

INSIST   ON 

MERRIAM- 
WEBSTER 

Other  "Webster's"  do  not  even  include  the 
scientific  names  for  plants  and  animals,  or 
rules  for  spelling  and  punctuation,  essential 
for  students.  Be  sure  to  get  the  dictionary 
that  meets  all  requirements  of  school,  home, 
P"d  office:  ask  for  a  Merriam-Webs'er. 
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page,  but  must  content  myself  with 
a  passage  from  "Mayday  on  Holder- 
ness": 

.  .  .  Birth-soils, 
The   sea-salts,   scoured    me,   cortex   and 

intestine, 
To   receive  these  remains. 
As   tin-  incinerator,  as  the  srin. 
As  the  spider,  I  had  a   whole  -world  in 

my   hands. 
Flowerlike,   I   loved    nothing. 
Dead  and  unborn  are  in  Cod  comfortable. 
What   a    length    of  gut    is  growing   and 

breathing— 
This  mute  eater,  biting  through  the 

mind's 
Nursery  floor,   with    eel  and   hyena   and 

vulture. 
With  creepy-crawly  and  the  root. 
With    the  sea-worm,  entering   its 

birthright. 

It  may  be  true,  as  Ciardi  observes 
in  one  of  his  poems,  that  "we  lack 
a  vocabulary  for  admiration."  Let 
poets,  in  that  case,  invent  one.  Per- 
il, ips  because  an  old  dynasty  is  pass- 
ing and  a  new  one  is  yet  to  be  ac- 
knowledged—a deficiency,  to  be  sure 
—poetry  today  lias  a  multiplicity  of 
faces  and  voices.  All  the  lamenta- 
tions to  the  contrary,  how  many 
twelvemonths,  I  wonder,  in  the  his- 
toi\  of  our  language  have  witnessed 
the  publication  of  as  many  good 
poems  by  as  many  poets?  The  great 
lack  is  not  poets  but  readers.  Poetry 
speaks  to  the  best  in  us,  whereas  we 
live  in  an  age  where  the  second-best, 
the  good-enough,  is  king.  Popularity 
is  not  to  be  expected  for  an  art  that 
is  bitten  by  the  ideal. 

I  have  by  no  means  exhausted  all 
the  books  of  recent  months  that  have 
provided  occasion  for  admiration. 
The  check  list  of  titles  on  page  102 
includes  the  ones  I  most  regret  not 
being  able  to  discuss.  There  are 
others,  I  am  sine,  that  have  simply 
escaped  m\  attention.  Some  lines  by 
Rccd  Whittemore,  one  of  our  wit- 
tiest poets,  (  ome  ba<  k  to  me: 

Here  is  a   beautiful  world  full  of 

beautiful .   beautiful 
Unwritten    poems   (in    every    ephemeral 

flower), 
Which,  us  I   understand  it,  are  mine 

lf>  transcribe 
Into   beautiful  written   poems   for  all 

time   to  admire, 
.lad  what  am  I  doing,  what  in  the  world 

urn  I  doing? 
I! 

I  am   busy  uniting  a  initial  piece. 
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FICTION 

Walk  Egypt,  by  Vinnie  Williams. 
The  Book  of  the  Month  for  Au- 
gust is  the  second  novel  by  the 
author  of  The  Fruit  Tramp.  It  is 
a  sprawling,  episodic  book,  yet  so 
carefully  integrated  that  every  in- 
cident fits  neatly  into  every  other  to 
achieve  a  cumulative  and  satisfying 
final  impact.  It  is  about  a  girl  who 
grew  up  in  a  no-good  hillbilh  fam- 
ily in  Georgia  just  before  and  during 
World  War  II.  When  she  was  twelve, 
her  lather  was  murdered  for  good 
and  sufficient  reasons  (shot  as  he 
jumped  out  of  a  married  woman's 
bedroom  window)  according  to  the 
ethics  of  the  small  town  of  Gristle, 
and  the  murderer  went  free.  Her 
hale  for  the  town  and  everyone  in  it 
mew  and  was  cosseted  as  her  dealest 
treasure,  while  she  took  over  the 
housework,  the  garden,  the  mill— the 
providing  for  her  irresponsible  fam- 
ily. She  spoke  to  lew  and  gentl)  to 
no  one.  Her  growth  in  self-reliance 
al  the  cost  of  human  contacts  rings 
line:  the  slow  breakdown  of  her 
haired  of  God  and  man  into  illu- 
minating self-knowledge  tings  even 
truer,  lot  the  strong  tough  core  ol 
sell  remained  unreachable.  People 
who  can't  hear  Georgia  hill  stories 
may  think  they  don't  want  to  lead 
it  but  they're  missing  a  story  as  ex- 
citing in  narrative  skill  as  it  is  in 
psychological  discernment. 

Viking,  $4.50 

The     Lovely     Ambition,     by     Maty 
Ellen  Chase. 

This  is  a  family  saga  of  a  most 
endearing  kind  and  most  difficult  to 
characterize.  The  kindly,  humorous, 
Cambridge-educated  lather  is  a 
Wesleyan  preacher  whose  three  pas- 
sions outside  his  Hock  and  his  familv 
are  reading,  fishing,  and  lambing. 
The  storv  begins  with  the  slow 
chronicling  of  their  quiet  but  not 
uneventful  life  in  a  small  and  u<J\ 
parsonage  in  Cambridgeshire  in 
England— the  parson,  the  Inch 
mother,  the  three  children,  two  girls 
and  a  bov.  The  reader  has  an  ab- 
solute sense  ol  thai  small  village  l>\ 
the     time     the     decision     has     been 


reached  to  move  to  America— this 
time  to  a  small  fishing  village  in 
northern  Maine.  That  life,  too,  for 
all  its  simplicity  becomes  absorbing 
in  every  detail.  In  a  way  it  is  an 
"as  the  earth  turns"  book,  though 
wider  in  its  implications.  The  story 
is  told  by  the  younger  girl  in  the 
first  person  and  is  so  vivid  that  even 
with  Miss  Chase's  own  autobiograph- 
ical A  Goodly  Fellowship  (first  pub- 
lished in  1939  and  now  coming  from 
Macmillan  in  paper  in  September) 
saying  clearly  that  she  was  born  and 
brought  up  in  Maine,  I  shall  always 
think  ol  her  as  growing  up  in  a 
Cambridgeshire  parsonage  with  a 
father  named  John  Tillyard.  It  is 
impossible  to  believe  that  this  pleas- 
ani  tale  of  most  amiable  people 
didn't  really  happen. 

Norton,  $.3.95 

Has  Anvbody  Seen   My  Father?  by 

Harrison  Kinne\ . 

Mr.  Kinney  in  this  first  novel 
about  the  war  between  the  sexes  has 
siac  ked  his  cards  a  little.  At  his  work 
as  architectural  adviser  on  a  large 
(and  faith  recognizable)  women's 
magazine  Walter  Hinsdale  is  not 
only  one  of  four  men  among  a 
do/en  women;  hut  in  his  home  in 
the  pleasant  suburb  of  Grenadier 
Arms  he  lives  with  his  wife  (a  damn 
nice  woman),  three  small  daughters, 
and  all  too  often  with  his  mother-in- 
law  as  well.  Any  man  so  placed,  I 
hold,  would  tend  to  feel  that  it's  a 
woman's  world,  but  it's  a  pretty  spe- 
cial case.  At  any  rate,  in  spite  of 
his  thesis  the  author  doesn't  prove 
entire  h  anti-feminine.  Walter  Hins- 
dale's situation  on  the  women's 
magazine  is  indeed  dreadful,  but  I 
suspect  work  with  executive  and 
neurotic  women  is  dreadful  for  any- 
body. Our  hero  handles  it  with 
desperate  humor;  the  dialogue  is 
wonderfully  Gray-Flannel-Suit  col- 
loquial; and  the  book  is  often  vcr\ 
funny  indeed.  The  magazine  scenes 
aie.  one  feels,  excellent  reporting 
(Mr.  Kinney  worked  for  some  years 
on  women's  magazines).  The  life  at 
home  is  refreshingly  normal  in  its 
affection  and  well-meaning  muddle, 
and  it  all  becomes  rather  endearing 
in  Walter's  final  rueful  acceptance 
of  the  male-female  reciprocal  need 
in  this  bilateral  universe.  One  ap- 
plauds his  emancipation  when  he 
quits  the  magazine;  one  applauds  his 
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wife,  struggling  and  solving  the 
home  problem.  Whatevei  then  sex, 
the)  both  piow  themselves  humanly 
fallible  bui  adult.   A  lighl  novel  but 

noi  .11  .ill  .1  ii  ivolous  one. 

Simon  &  Schustei .   |3  95 

Some  Other  Time,  by  Hollis  Upert. 
This  hook  might  well  have  been 
called  "  rhings  \m  n'i  What  They 
Seem."  lli.u  would  go  lor  the  place 
—Paris,  just  ai  the  end  ol  World 
Wai  1 1,  u  hi(  h  seemed  .i  dream  ( ii\ 
io  the  young  Vmericans  Mill  sta- 
tioned there  ami  even  more  so  to 
those  others  on  terminal  leave  not 
yet  i ead)  io  go  home.  Ii  starts  in  a 
most  lighthearted  wa)  with  young 
men  jusi  released  from  the  tensions 
of  war  looking  in  the  traditional  way 
foi  lovel)  girls  in  the  lovelies!  cit\  in 
the  world.  Slowly  they  discover 
Mikness  ami  corruption  beneath  the 
lacadc  and  each  of  them  has  to  make 
his  own  adjustment.  Mr.  Alpert, 
who  wrote  The  Summer  Lovers, 
makes  a  li\el\  and  reasonably  con- 
vincing sioi\  ol  ii  in  spile  of  some 
rather  Hat  judgments  aboul  France 
and  America,  and  the  bounciness  ol 
the  American  heroine  who  arrives  on 
the  scene.  Hut  one  has  a  sense  that 
Paris  just  alter  the  war  may  indeed 
have  been  this  way. 

Knopf,  $3.75 

NON-FICTION 

\  Nation  Reborn:  A  Personal  Ac- 
count of  the  Roles  Played  by  Weiz- 
manii,  Bevin,  and  Ben-Gurion  in 
the  Story  of  Israel,  by  Richard  H.  S. 
Crossman. 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  find  a 
man  of  politics  who  is  also  a  writer 
of  distinction.  This  hook,  based  on 
lectures  which  Mr.  Crossman  gave 
last  April  in  Israel  as  the  fourth 
Chaim  Weizmann  Memorial  lecturer 
is  divided  into  three  sections.  One, 
on  Chaim  Weizmann,  is  called  "The 
Zionist  Vision";  the  second,  on 
Ernest  Bevin,  is  entitled  "The  End 
of  tin  Mandate";  and  the  third,  on 
David  Ben-Gurion,  sums  up  "The 
First  Decade."  Mr.  Crossman,  as- 
sistant editor  of  The  New  Statesman 
'mil  Nation  from  1938  to  1955,  was 
a  great  friend  of  Weizmann's  in  his 
last  years;  he  was  a  Labour  Ml',  one 
of  two  members  of  Parliament  on 
the  Anglo-American  Commission  of 
Enquiry   in   Palestine   in    1915;    and 


thereaftei  look  ,i  leading  pai  t  in  the 
fight   in   Parliameni   against    Bevin's 

policies.     Iluis  the  book   includes,  ol 

course,    personal    histor)    .\\u\    viev 
points,  shai  p  politic  al  analysis,  and 
mosi   i  eadable  biography .  espe<  iall) 
moving  in  the  case  ol  Chaim  Weiz- 
mann who  c  ombined  (to  use  his  own 
phrase)       '  'blinkered     nationalism 
with  a  scientific  passion  Foi  ti  uth." 
Vtheneum,  $3.50 

The   Four  Loves.   In    (.    S.    Lewis. 

The  author  of  The  Screwtape  I  et- 
tees  writes  ol  the  likenesses  .\i\<\  dif- 
fereni  es  in  i  he  natui  e  ol  lour  kinds 
of  love— affection,  friendship,  Eros, 
charity— the  love  "between  parents 
and  children,  the  love  of  men  for 
nun  and  women  for  women,  of  men 
and  women  for  each  other,  and  the 
love  of  God  which  may  enrich  all 
love."  These  are  subjects  to  trap  in 
a  sentimental  bog  less  wise'  and  win\ 
writers  than  Mr.  Lewis,  but  in  his 
hands  the)  become  most  lively  and 
illuminated.  Flis  introduction,  "Lik- 
ing and  Loves  for  the  Sub-Human," 
is  a  charming  essay  by  itself.  The 
book  is  full  of  quotable  pages. 

Harcourt,   Brace,   $3.75 

FORECAST 

Belles  Lettres,  Miscellaneous. 

Viking's  fall  list  opens  on  Septem- 
ber 16  with  The  Sign  of  the  Fish: 
Recollections  and  Digressions,  by 
Peter  Quennell,  to  start  off  the  sea- 
son's discussion  of  life  and  literature. 
Random  House  will  follow  with 
Portrait  of  Max.  a  biography  of  the 
late  Sir  Max  Beerbohm  by  S.  N. 
Behrman.  It  will  be  the  Book  of  the 
Month  for  October.  Late  in  Sep- 
tember Harper  will  publish  Aldous 
Huxley's  On  Art  and  Artists,  while 
October  will  bring  from  Horizon 
Press  not  only  Sir  Herbert  Read's 
The  Form  of  Things  Unknown,  but 
also  a  biography  of  those  amazing 
literary  collaborators.  The  Goncourt 
Brothers,  by  Andre''  Billy.  Later  in 
the  season  we  will  have  Poetry  and 
Experience,  by  Archibald  MacLeish, 
from  Houghton  Mifflin,  and  from 
Criterion  Press  a  book  which  in  spite 
of  its  odd  and  unrevealing  title.  No! 
In  Thunder,  is  about  "myth  and 
literature  in  writers  from  Dante  to 
the  present  time,"  by  Leslie  Fiedler 
who  wrote  Love  and  Death  in  the 
American  Novel. 


Between 
War 
and 
Peace 

THE  POTSDAM 
CONFERENCE 


by  Herbert  Teh 

May  1945:  Allied  armies  rolled 
deep  into  Germany,  the  victori- 
ous countries  rejoiced.  But  al- 
ready the  seams  of  the  great 
wartime  coalition  were  begin- 
ning to  rip.  Herbert  Feis  re- 
creates the  triumph,  the  intri- 
cate negotiations  preceding 
Potsdam,  and  the  Conference 
itself  —  its  tensions  and  its  per- 
sonalities —  in  a  book  that  is 
vital  to  an  understanding  of  the 
Cold  War.  S6.50 

Also  by  Mr.  Feis:  Churchill- 
Roosevelt-Stalin  ($6.95),  Road 
to  Pearl  Harbor  (S6.00),  and 
The  China  Tangle   (S7.50). 


Princeton 
University  Press 
Princeton,  New  Jersey 

■*i«-«i«rtrV)iii--rTr»»miiullif  ii 


Only  the  great  Mark  Twain,  with  all 
his  profound  humor  and  wit,  could 
write  these  17  hilarious  stories  and 
sketches!  This  Audio  Book  Album 
contains  Mark  Twain's  Best  .  .  .  done 
in  the  style  that  made  him  one  of 
America's  greatest  humorists! 

4  Ultra-Microgroove 

16  rpm  Records 


$4.95 

At  Better  Book  and  Music  Stores 
Everywhere  —  Write  for  Complete 
Catalog  —  Today! 


*"Humor 

sensibility." 


.   is  always  mingled  with 
(Giles) 


AUDIO    BOOK    COMPANY 

St.  Joseph,  Michigan 
"GREA  T  LITERA  TURE  IN  HIGH-FIDELITY" 


M.  U  o  1  C  in  the  round 


BY    DISCUS 


VIOLINISTICS NATURAL     AND     NOBLE 


may  not  always  be  dead  center  but 
which  suffices  to  the  needs;  and, 
above  all,  relaxation.  One  knows 
that  Kreisler  is  not  playing  these 
pieces  to  show  off  his  skill  as  a 
violinist.  He  is  playing  them  because 
he  believes  in  them  and  he  loves 
them.  Any  listener  who  is  too  seri- 
ous or  too  intellectual  to  sample  this 
disc  will  be  missing  one  of  the 
great  examples  of  violinistic  subtlety 
on  LP. 


The  Old  Man  of  the  violin  is  still 

the  greatest,  but  there  are  younger 

talents  who  are  coming  along. 


Several  generations  of  violinists 
can  be  heard  on  recent  discs— 
violinists  from  the  eighty-five-year- 
old  Fritz  Kreisler,  no  longer  active, 
down  to  the  nineteen-year-old  Boli- 
vian    Wunderkind,    Jaime    Laredo. 

Kreisler  is,  by  common  consent  of 
professional  violinists,  the  greatest  of 
the  century.  Heifetz,  they  say,  might 
have  had  a  technical  edge,  but  Fritz, 
they  hasten  to  add,  was  by  no  means 
a  technical  cripple.  And  how  he 
made  music!  With  what  joy  and 
elegance!  What  a  tone!  What  a 
natural  approach  to  the  fiddle! 

The  Kreisler  that  Victor  lets  us 
lieai'  on  CAL-518  (the  Camden  series, 
selling  at  .^ 1 .98)  is  the  miniature 
Kreisler,  the  Kreisler  of  arranged 
salon  pieces.  He  plays,  with  Carl 
Lamson  at  the  piano,  his  own 
Rondino  on  a  Theme  by  Beethoven , 
other  arrangements  he  made  of 
popular    tidbits    by    Falla,    Dvorak, 


and    Albeniz,    and    some    Debussy. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
Kreisler  was  playing  in  public  well 
before  the  turn  of  the  century  (he 
gave  his  last  concert  in  1947);  and  in 
those  days  the  art  of  salon  playing 
was  brought  to  a  refined  pitch.  The 
younger  violinists  today— most  of 
them,  at  any  rate— are  disposed  to 
look  askance  at  this  kind  of  reper- 
tory. Perhaps  their  attitude  is  that 
of  the  wallflower  looking  at  a  pretty 
girl  surrounded  by  all  the  young 
men  in  the  place. 

It  is,  of  course,  granted  that  the 
pieces  Kreisler  plays  on  this  disc  are 
no  great  musical  shakes.  But  he 
positively  transfigures  them  with  his 
art.  No  violinist  of  the  past  fifty 
years,  it  is  safe  to  say,  could  be- 
gin to  bring  to  these  little  pieces 
an  equivalent  degree  of  charm, 
finesse,  tone,  and  utter  loveliness. 
All  of  his  characteristics— which 
means  the  characteristics  of  the  post- 
Romantic  Viennese  school— are  pres- 
ent: the  phrasing  calculated  to  a 
hair's  breadth;  the  warm  vibrato;  a 
good  deal  of  sliding  from  note  to 
note;  an  incomparable  "lift"  to  the 
bowing;  a  quality  of  intonation  that 


The  Aatural  Approach 

His  is  the  playing  of  a  past  genera- 
tion and  a  vanished  school.  It  is 
echoed,  to  a  degree,  in  the  art  ol 
Erica  Morini,  also  Austrian-born. 
Morini,  who  has  not  made  too  many 
records  and  never  has  been  a  head- 
liner  in  America,  is  nevertheless  one 
of  the  world's  greatest  living  violin- 
ists. She  too,  like  Kreisler,  brings  to 
her  music  a  cultivated  style,  unusual 
finesse,  and  a  natural  approach  to  the 
violin.  By  natural  approach  is  meant 
the  feeling  that  the  violin  is  an  ex- 
tension of  the  body.  Some  violinists, 
for  example— Szigeti,  Menuhin,  the 
late  Busch— fight  the  instrument. 
They  may  make  great  music,  but  the 
strain  is  ever-present.  With  natural 
violinists  like  Morini,  the  playing  is 
eternally  silken,  effortless  and— here's 
the  word  again— natural. 

She  plays  two  popular  concertos 
on  a  Decca  disc:  the  Bruch  G  minoi 
and  the  Glazunov  A  minor.  Ferenc 
Fricsay,  a  very  able  man,  leads  the 
Berlin  Radio  Symphony  Orchestra 
(Decca  12029,  mono;  712029,  stereo). 
Morini  does  not  use  a  heavy  bow, 
trying  to  make  big  virtuoso  vehicles. 
What  she  has,  to  a  degree  that  leave? 
most  of  her  competition  far  behind, 
is  poise  and  elegance.  She  is  above 
all  an  aristocratic  player:  never  pas 
sionate,  always  lyrical  and  in  the  best 
of  taste.  Her  bow  arm,  like  Kreisler's, 
is  capable  of  infinite  nuance;  she  can; 
make  all  kinds  of  dynamic  inflections 
in  a  single  bow.  Her  finger  shifts 
never  show  signs  of  strain.  In  her 
repertory— she  specializes  in  the  Ro- 
mantics, with  some  occasional  excur- 
sions into  modern  music— she  is  un- 
paralleled. 

Two  of  the  younger  international 
heroes  of  the  violin  are  Isaac  Stern 
and  Yehudi  Menuhin.  The  latter 
was,  of  course,  the  most  formidable 
prodigy  of  the  century.  He  reached 
His  peak  as  a  youth;  lately  he  lias 
been    having    troubles.     Stern    de- 
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they  know  what  to  play . . . 

They  know  how  to  draw  from  today's  wealth  of  magnifi- 
cent recordings  for  the  musical  fare  most  appropriate  to 
the  occasion  .  .  .  for  serious  listening,  for  background 
music,  for  entertaining,  for  development  of  their  own  and 
their  children's  musical  tastes.  And  they  know  that  the 
self-same  selections  can  sound  good  when  re-created  in 
one  way  .  .  .  and  superb  when  re-created  in  another. 


this  booklet  on  the 
*       art  of  selecting, 
playing  and 
preserving  records 

is  available  for  25£.  Send  to: 


and  what  to  play  them  with  . . . 

They  know  that  faithful  sound  re-creation  begins  with  the 
phono  cartridge  ...  it  is  the  most  important  single  ele- 
ment in  any  home  music  center  .  .  .  for  it  is  both  the  source 
of  sound  and  the  means  of  preserving  the  origin-'  perfec- 
tion of  the  recording.  The  balance  of  the  system  is  the 
proper  domain  of  your  High  Fidelity  dealer,  who  works 
within  your  budget  and  your  decorating  requirements. 


SMURE 


tasteful  music 
begins  with  a 

Stereo  Dynetic 
phono  cartridge 

from  $16.50  to  $89.50 


SHURE   BROTHERS,   INC.,    222   HARTREY  AVENUE,   EVANSTON,   ILLINOIS,  DEPT.    HH 
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Let  these  MILTON  CROSS 

Records  show  you  how  to  talk 

your  way  to  SUCCESS! 

The  Famous 
Dr.  Robinson  Course  in 

EFFECTIVE  SPEAKING 

Narrated  by  MILTON  CROSS 

Five  double-side,  standard  speed  records,  or 
one  12"  LP  record,  non-breakable  under  nor- 
mal  use,   in   a   beautifully   bound,   sturdy   album 

Now  you  ran  improve  your  voice  and 
speaking  ability  this  quick,  easy  way  — 
merely  by  listening  to  Milton  Cross  on 
these  self-teaching  records  for  a  few  min- 
utes a  day.  You  gain  poise,  a  rich  speak- 
ing voice,  and  the  knack  of  expressing  your 
ideas  clearly  and  naturally  without  stepping 
outside  your  own  home.  At  last,  here  is 
your  golden  opportunity  to  acquire  t  lie 
secrets  of  successful  speaking  at  an  extraor- 
dinary  low   cost   and   with  minimum  effort. 

10   Powerful    Lessons 

Ten  dynamic  lessons  explain  and  illustrate 
every  aspect  of  speaking  effectively.  You 
discover  how  to  banish  forever  the  fear 
of  talking  on  your  feet — how  to  make  \<>ur 
voice  more  resonant,  richer  in  tone,  and 
more  capable  of  holding  the  interest  of 
listeners — how  to  achieve  complete  relaxa- 
tion of  voice,  manner  and  body — and  how 
to  speak  without  the  slightest  trace  of  nerv- 
ousness, timidity,  or  self-consciousness. 

Let  Milton  Cross  show  you  how  .  .  . 

On  these  records,  Milton  Cross  in  the  voice 
•  hat  is  familiar  to  millions  of  admirers, 
tilings  you  the  methods  which  helped  him 
become  one  of  Americas  finest  speakers. 
\  on  hear  him  pronouncing  words  with  his 
flawless  diction.  You  get  easy-to-follow 
drills  ami  specific  exercises.  ^  on  learn  to 
speak  fluent,  effortless,  powerful  English — 
the  easy  way — by  listening  and  imitating. 
In  his  Carnegie  Hall  studios.  Dr.  Walter  (). 
Robinson  has  helped  thousands  of  men 
and  women  whose  careers  were  being  han- 
dicapped by  their  inability  to  talk  well. 
Now,  that  his  famous  course  is  available  on 
records — he  can  do  the  same  for  you  right 
in   j  our  own  home. 


Ten  Days'  Free  Examination 

HARPER   &    BROTHERS 
51    E.  33rd   St..  N.   Y.    16 

Gentlemen:      Please      send      me      Dr.      Robinson's  . 

Course    in    EFFECTIVE    SPEAKING    for    10   da>.'  j 

free    examination.    Within    that    time    I    will    remit  | 

S8.95,  plus  a  few   cents   mailing  charges,  or  return  | 

ili.-    course.  I 

I 

I       Cherk    here    which    album    vou     want  I 

I      D   Standard    78    r.p.m.     (1523)  I 
I      □  LP   33  1/3    r.p.m.    (1501) 

Name   , I 

I  > 

■     Address J 

City  Zone  State  ■ 

SAVE!    If    you    enclose    payment,    pub-  i 

i     lisher  will   pay   mailing  charges.  Same  ■ 

return  privilege.                                        C8  \ 


MUSIC    IN    THE    ROUND 

veloped  more  slowly,  and  it  is  only 
recently  that  he  has  been  accepted  as 
one  of  the  half-dozen  or  so  greatest 
living  violinists. 

Both  have  recently  recorded  the 
Franck  A  major  Sonata.  Menuhin, 
with  his  sister  Hephzibah  at  the  pi- 
ano, also  plays  the  Brahms  D  minor 
Sonata  on  his  disc  (Capitol  G  7215, 
mono;  SG  7215,  stereo),  while  Stern's 
choice  for  a  partner  to  the  Franck 
is  the  Debussy  Sonata.  Alexander 
Zakin  is  his  pianist  (Columbia  ML 
5470,  mono;  MS  6139,  stereo). 

Stern  gives  the  better  performance 
of  the  Franck,  though  it  is  not  one  of 
his  more  distinguished  efforts.  He 
presses  a  little  too  hard,  and  the  re- 
sults are  over-romantic  and  even 
heavy.  He  is,  of  course,  a  complete 
technician:  too  good  a  workman  ever 
to  give  a  bad  performance.  But  the 
Franck  Sonata  surely  need  not  sound 
so  determined.  He  seems  happier, 
however,  in  the  Debussy  Sonata,  a 
gracious  work  that  grows  on  one. 
The  opening  theme  of  this  score  is 
one  of  Debussy's  loveliest  concep- 
tions (and  since  the  Sonata  has  its 
cyclic  aspects,  that  theme  is  heard 
in  subsequent  movements).  Stern 
sounds  brilliant  and  assured. 

If  Stern  presses  too  hard  in  the 
Franck,  Menuhin  sometimes  sounds 
desperate.  His  musical  conception  is 
noble,  hut  these  days  he  has  trouble 
putting  his  ideas  into  effect.  Some- 
thing has  happened  to  his  bow  arm; 
and  the  big,  juicy  tone  he  draws 
comes  out,  as  often  as  not,  in  a 
tremulous  manner.  Is  it  a  form  of 
compensation  that  he  slides  much 
more  than  formerly,  and  that  his 
vibrato  is  much  heavier?  Menuhin 
remains  worth  healing  for  the  inter- 
est of  his  musical  ideas,  but  the 
listening  experience  is  apt  to  prove 
unnerving,  with  Menuhin  teetering 
often  on  the  brink  of  disastei  ami 
the  listener  sweating  it  out  with  him. 

Testament   to  Duty 

Jaime  Laredo,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  no  perceptible  technical  prob- 
lems. Last  year,  when  he  was 
eighteen,  he  won  the  important 
Queen  Elizabeth  of  Belgium  musical 
competition;  and  shortly  alter,  the 
young  Bolivian  violinist  impressed 
the  New  York  critics  with  his  flair 
lor  the  instrument.  Victor  snapped 
him  up  lor  a  recording  contract,  and 
his  pi esent  disc  contains  the  Brahms 


Coming  in  Harper's 


Next  Month 


HOW  TO  BUY  AN  ELECTION 


By   a   Kentucky   legislator,   who 


COMMAND  PERFORMANCE 

A  British  drama  critic's  report 
on  his  inquisition  by  a  Senate 
Committee. 

By  Kenneth   Tynan 


THE  CULTS  OF  "RESEARCH" 
\M)  "CREATIVITY" 

\\  hv  thev  have  become  so  fash- 
ionable on  both  the  campus  and 
Madison  Avenue  .  .  .  especially 
with  the  phonies. 

By  Jacques  Barzun 


OUR  AIRMEN  OVERSEAS 

By  Clancy  Siaal 


NADIA  BOULAXGER. 
MASTER  MUSIC  TEACHER 

Bv  Aaron  Copland 


WHAT  THE  PRESS  HAS 
DONE  TO  BOSTON 

and  rice  lersa 

By  Peter  Braestrup 


Plus     a    short     story     by     Nobel 
Prize  winner.  Johannes  V.  Jensen. 


MUSIC:    in    THE    ROUND 

I)  niinin  Sonata — the  one  recorded 
l>\  Menuhin-  and  Ba<  h's  unao  om 
panied  Partita  in  E.  Vladimii  So 
kolofl  is  the  pianist  in  the  Brahms 
(Victor  l.M  241  I.  mono;  LSC  241  !. 
stereo). 

I  Ins  is  .1  big  talent.  l'hc  Brahms 
is  honestly  and  accurately  played, 
with  secure  musicianship  and  com- 
plete tttliiiic.il  know-how.  Laredo 
dots  noi  have  to  scramble  and 
scratch  out  the  double  stops  at  the 
end  ot  the  third  movement;  he  h.is 
.mi  unusual  degree  ol  control.  It  is 
in  the  slow  movement  that  his  lack 
ol  experience  shows  u|>.  Here  he  is 
.i  shade  too  slow  and  over-respectful. 
I  ventuall)  he  will  get  the  knack  that 
.dl  great  interpreters  have— the  knack 
ol  surrounding  a  phrase  with  air 
space  instead  ol  pressing  doggedly 
on.  And  he  is  a  little  too  immature 
to  be  recording  unaccompanied 
Bach. 

Obviously,  in  this  performance,  he 
is  determined  not  to  show  oil,  and  he 
takes  the  E  major  prelude  of  the 
Partita  at  a  sensible  tempo.  Hut  he 
misses  the  point,  for  if  ever  a  violin 
piece  had  exhilaration  and  brio,  it 
is  this.  There  is  a  happy  medium 
between  his  too-sober  approach  and 
the  crazy  prestissimo  that  the  great 
Sarasate  recorded  around  1905. 
Laredo  has  not  as  yet  found  it.  And 
elsewhere  in  the  work  his  playing  is 
a  testament  to  duty  rather  than  to 
love.  Why  do  young  violinists  led 
it  obligatory  to  jump  into  unaccom- 
panied Bach?  They  are  doing  neither 
themselves  nor  the  public  a  service. 


AND    ALSO    .    .    . 

Hindemith:  Symphony  for  Band;  Con- 
cert     Music     for     Strings     and     Brass. 

Philharmonia  Orchestra  conducted  by 
Hindemith.  Angel  35489  (mono),  S  35489 
(stereo). 

Two  sturdy,  well-wrought  scores  l>\  an 
important  contemporary.  Hindemith 
n<is  wonderfully  bracing  sound  from  the 
players,  and  the  recording  is  exception 
ally    realistic. 

Rossini-Respighi:  La  Boutique  Fan- 
tasque;  Ibert:  Divertissement.  Boston 
Pops  Orchestra  conducted  by  Arthur 
Fiedler.   Victor  LSC  2084  (stereo). 

Light  music  at  its  best:  sophisticated, 
melodious,  charming.  Both  of  these  are 
Fiedler  specialties,  and  he  handles  them 
u  ith  gaiety. 
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LA  CALLAS ! 

LA  SCALA! 

LA  GIOCONDA! 

ALL  IN  STEREO 


NOW  MARIA  CALLAS,  "undisputed  queen  of  the  world's  opera" 
(Time),  has  scope  to  unleash  all  her  dramatic  talents.  As  one- 
would  expect,  she  is  magnificent  as  La  Gioconda,  a  fiery  tigress  who 
sings  like  an  angel.  This  is  the  role  Callas  sang  at  her' debut  in  Verona 
in  1947.  Her  American  debut  on  records  nearly  10  years  ago  was  in  the 
same  role.  Since  then,  Callas  has  become  a  legend. 

On  this  new  Angel  recording  from  La  Scala  in  Milan,  Callas  is  sup- 
ported by  conductor  Antonino  Votto  with  the  full  La  Scala  orchestra 
and  chorus.  Breathtaking!  Six  sides,  with  a  complete,  illustrated  Italian- 
English  libretto.  Angel  S-3606-C/L,  or  3606-C/L  ( monophonic ) . 

A  galaxy  of  Callas  heroines  - 

famous  performances  of  complete  operas  from  La  Scala 


Puccini 

La  Boheme 3560-B/L 

Madama  Butterfly  .  .3523-C/L 
Manon  Lescaut   ....  3564-C/L 

Tosca 3508-B/L 

Turandot 3571-C/L 

Verdi 

Aida   3525-C/L 

La  Forza  del  Destino  ^531-C/L 

A  Masked  Ball 3557-C/L 

Rigoletto    3537-5s/L 

II  Trovatore 3554-5s/L 


Bellini 

Norma    3517-C/L 

I  Puritani    3502-C/L 

La  Sonnambula  ....  3568-5s/L 

Leoncavallo 

I  Pagliacci 3527-3s/L 

Mascagni 

Cavalleria  Rusticana  3509-3s/L 

Rossini 

II  Turco  in  Italia  .  .  .  3535-5s/L 
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of  Columbo,  Ceylon,  who 
now  is  a  happy  and  healthy  lit- 
tle girl  of  eleven.  But  she  could 
not  walk  until  she  was  seven 
due  to  malnutrition.  She  was  a 
deserted  child  left  like  an  ani- 
mal to  forage  for  herself. 
When  admitted  to  a  CCF  affil- 
iated Ceylon  Home,  she  could 
hardly  sit  up  and  could  only 
slowly,  by  holding  on  to  some- 
thing, struggle  up  on  her  feet 
and  stand  on  legs  that  trembled 
under  her  pitifully  thin  body. 
She  has  a  bright,  alert  mind,  a 
winsome  personality  and  her 
little  heart  is  as  warm  and  kind 
as  an  angel's. 

There  are  lots  of  Hearthas 
in  Ceylon  and  in  India,  just 
across  a  few  miles  of  sea— -de- 
serted and  orphaned  children — 
hungry,  neglected  and  home- 
less. Unless  you  could  see  how 
they  look  and  exist,  you  would 
not  believe  life  could  be  so  cruel 
to  a  human  being,  much  less  to 
a  child.  But  your  hand  can  hold 
a  fairy  wand  and  touch  and 
bless  such  a  child,  transform- 
ing some  half  starved  boy  or 


For  Information  write:  Dr.  J.  Calvitt  Clarke 

'CHRISTIAN  CHILDREN'S  FUND,  INC.* 

Richmond  4,  Virginia 


I  wish  to  "adopt"  a  boy  □  girl  □  for 
one  year  in 

(Name  Cou.  try) 

I  will  pay  $10  a  month  ($120  a  year). 
Enclosed  is  payment  for  the  full  year 
□  first  month  □•  Please  send  me  the 
child's  name,  story,  address  and  pic- 
ture. I  understand  that  I  can  corres- 
pond with  the  child.  Also,  that  there 
is  no  obligation  to  continue  the  adop- 
tion. 


I  cannot  "adopt"  a  child  but  want  to 

help  by  giving  $ 

□  Plcise  send  me  further  information. 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY 

STATE 


.Zone- 


Gifts  of  any  amount  are  welcome.  Gifts 
are  deductible  from  income  tax. 


4.  \         •', 
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girl  as  Heartha's  whole  life  has 
been  changed.  You  can  "adopt" 
a  Heartha  and  receive  the 
child's  name,  address,  picture 
and  story  and  then  correspond 
with  your  child.  The  cost  is 
the  same  in  all  the  countries 
listed  below,  $10  a  month. 

Christian  Children's  Fund,  incorpo- 
rated in  1938,  with  its  385  affiliated  or- 
phanage schools  in  41  countries,  is  the 
largest  Protestant  orphanage  organiza- 
tion in  the  world,  assisting  over  34,000 
children.  It  serves  28  million  meals  a 
year.  It  is  registered  with  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Voluntary  Aid  of  the  In- 
ternational Cooperation  Administration 
of  the  United  States  Government.  It  is 
experienced,  efficient,  economical  and 
conscientious. 

COUNTRIES: 

Africa,  Austria,  Belgium,  Bolivia,  Bor- 
neo, Brazil,  Burma,  Canada,  Ceylon, 
Chile,  England,  Finland,  France,  Greece, 
Hong  Kong,  India,  Indonesia,  Iran,  Is- 
rael, Italy,  Jamaica,  Japan,  Jordan,  Ko- 
rea, Lapland,  Lebanon,  Macao,  Malaya, 
Mexico,  Okinawa,  Pakistan,  Philip- 
pines, Portugal,  Puerto  Rico,  Spain, 
Syria,  Taiwan  (Formosa),  Thailand, 
Turkey,  United  States,  Vietnam  (Indo- 
china), Western  Germany,  American 
Indians. 


J  A  Zj  JL  no 


Eric  Larrabee 


tes 


IMPRESARIO 

Someday,  if  there  is  any  moral  order 
in  the  universe,  John  Hammond 
will  write  his  memoirs.  They  will  be 
well  worth  reading.  Here  is  a  man 
who  has  almost  single-handedly  been 
responsible  for  the  emergence  of  several 
major  jazz  styles,  for  bringing  to  public 
attention  literally  dozens  of  first-rank 
artists,  and  for  seeing  to  it  that  as  much 
as  possible  of  their  work  was  preserved. 
If  there  is  such  a  thing  as  an  ideal 
patron  of  the  arts,  this  is  it.  If  he  won't 
write  his  memoirs,  then  someone  might 
at  least  build  him  a  monument  — 
equestrian,  in  bronze,  with  palms. 

Hammond  long  ago  settled  on  a  life's 
work  of  constructively  exercising  taste. 
He  went  to  the  trouble  of  acquiring  it. 
and  then  of  putting  it  to  use.  He  lis- 
tened widely,  and  learned,  and  when  he 
found  talents  in  obscurity  he  saw  to  it 
that  they  did  not  remain  obscure  for 
long.  If  he  were  remembered  only  for 
urging  forward  Count  Basie,  Billie  Hol- 
idav.  and  Benny  Goodman,  his  place  in 
jazz  history  would  be  secure— but  they 
are  only  the  beginning.  "The  list  of 
musicians  discovered,  sponsored,  and  re- 
corded by  this  remarkable  man,"  writes 
Nat  Shapiro  in  The  Jazz  Makers,  "reads 
like  a  Who's  Who  of  jazz." 

In  1938-39  John  Hammond  put  on 
two  Christmastide  concerts  at  Carnegie 
Hall,  under  the  title  "Spirituals  to 
Swing."  They  were  remarkable,  if  only 
for  the  number  of  uncelebrated  musi- 
cians they  made  known  to  a  metro- 
politan audience.  Now  that  they  have 
been  reconstructed  on  records,  from  a 
set  of  acetates  Mr.  Hammond  had  nearly 
worn  out  for  the  delectation  of  himscll 
and  his  friends,  we  can  see  that  they 
wire  remarkable  too  for  their  freshness 
and  vigor.  They  are  another  of  the  rare 
glimpses  into  the  primeval  past.  Listen 
ing  to  them,  as  Whitney  Balliett  has 
said,  is  like  getting  up  in  the  morning., 
looking  out  the  window,  and  seeing  a 
dinosaur  walk  around  the  corner. 

This  would  be  a  prize  package  any- 
how. There  are  enough  memorable  solos 
in  it  by  Charlie  Christian  and  Lester 
Young  alone,  if  you  ignore  the  competi- 
tion from  the  likes  of  Big  Bill  Broonzv 
and  Oran  "Lips"  Page,  to  lift  it  above 
the  category  of  today's  over-promoted 
and  under-powered  "festivals."  This 
was  a  program  made  up  by  someone 
who  knew  quality  when  he  heard  it,  and 
there  has  never  been  much  question  who 
that  someone  was. 

John  Hammond's  Spirituals  to  Swing. 
The  Legendary  Carnegie  Hall  Concerts 
of  1938-39.   Vanguard  VRS  8523/4. 
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Across  the  nation  for  more  than  a  century,  New  England  Life  has  helped  policyholders  to  enjoy  "the  better  life" 


The  better  life . . .  the  steps  to  take  toward  it 


Days  free  from  care.  Thev  become  pos- 
sible when  you've  safeguards  1  your  family 
against  the  uncertainties  of  the  future. 
In  short  —  when  you  have  the  protection 
of  the  "Better  Life"  policy. 

The  "Better  Life"  policy  is  designed  to 
cope  with  almost  any  contingency.  Its 
guarantees  have  been  made  just  as  com- 
prehensive and  generous  and  flexible  as 


possible.  \\  hen  you  acquire  this  superior 
life  insurance  contract,  you  provide  your 
family  with  the  finest  combination  of  guar- 
anteed benefits  available. 

Rely,  also,  on  the  man  who  represents 
New^  England  Life.  After  getting  acquainted 
with  your  family's  special  requirements, 
lir  ran  expertly  tailor  t lie  numerous  fea- 
tures ui  the  "Better  Life'"  Dolicy  to  St.  His 


advice  can  readily  lead  to  a  better  life  for 
you  and  yours. 

NEW  ENGLAND 

(^f/y/CU^Ulu         LI     r     £l     BOSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS 

THE    COMPANY    THAT    FOUNDED    MUTUAL 
LIFE    INSURANCE    IN    AMERICA    •    1835 


In  Grandad's  left  hand,  the  Bell  System's  new  electronic  larynx. 


A  new  voice  for  the  voiceless 


System   electronic   larynx 
es  speech  to  those  who  have 
the  use  of  their  vocal  cords 

big  people  to  talk  again  .  .  .  this  is 

ltinuing  Bell  System  project  which 

'  out  of  Alexander  Graham  Bell's 

>ng  interest  in  persons  with  hear- 

and  speech  handicaps. 

ow  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories 

developed  an  improved  electronic 

filial  larynx  which  is  entirely  self- 

tained    and    battery-operated  — 

led  to  serve  as  a  "new  voice"  for 

people  who  have  been  affected  by 

ry  or  paralysis. 


W  hen  held  against  the  neck,  this  in- 
genious 7-ounce  device  transmits  vibra- 
tions into  the  throat  cavity  which  can 
then  l>c  articulated  into  words.  Speech 
sounds  of  good  intelligibility  and  im- 
proved naturalness  are  produced. 

Two  models  are  being  made  by  the 
Western  Electric  Companv.  manufac- 
turing and  supply  unit  of  the  Bell  S\  s- 
tem.  One  simulates  a  man's  voice,  the 
other  a  woman's.  In  keeping  with  the 
Bell  System's  long  history  of  public 
service,  the  Bell  Telephone  Companies 
are  making  this  device  available  on  a 
non-profit  basis.  If  you  would  like 
further  information,  just  get  in  touch 


with  your  Bell  Telephone  business  office. 

This  new  artificial  larynx  is  another 
example  of  how  research  at  Bell  Tele- 
phone Laboratories  serves  the  public 
in  many  ways— in  developments  used 
by  the  worlds  most  modern  telephone 
system— and  in  inventions  which  have 
wide  application  by  outside  industries 
and  people  in  all  walks  of  life. 


Held  to  the  throat,  the  Bell  System  elec- 
tronic artificial  larynx  replaces  the  vibrations 
of  normal  vocal  cords  to 
produce  speech.  Power 
is  turned  on  and  off, 
and  the  pitch  is  varied, 
by  a  simple  thumb- 
operated  switch. 
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BELL    TELEPHONE    SYSTEM 
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Jncomvarable  multi- record  sets... 

are  any  missing  from  your  record  library? 


(NOTE:  THEIR  NATIONALLY  ADVERTISED  PRICES  RANGE  FROM  $21  98  UP  TO  $4!  98) 
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THE   RCA   VICTOR    SOCIETY  OF   GREAT   MUSIC 

0111  ks  you  ^ 

ANY  SET  FOR  $428 

IF  YOU  WILL  AGREE  TO  BUY  SIX  ADDITIONAL  12-INCH  DISCS  DURING  THE  NEXT  YEAR 
\V»»%»%^   AVAILABLE  IN  STEREO  UNLESS  OTHERWISE  INDICATED    VfrVVW 
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A  SIX-RECORD  SET 

Tchaikovsky 
Omnibus 


Piano  Concerto 
No.  1    V  \N  (  1  1111  UN- 
Fifth  Symphony 

I'll  HHI    MON  I  I  1  \ 

conducting  the 

Boston  Symphony 

Pathltique  Sym- 
phony fritz  Rl  im  R 

conducting  the 
Chicago  Symphony 


Regular  L.P.  $29.98 
Stereo  S35.98 

Violin  Concerto 

JASCHA  HEIPETZ 

Nutcracker  Suite 

ARTHUR  FIEDLER 

conducting  the 
Boston  Pops 

Capriccio  Italien 
KIRII.  KONDRASHIN 

conducting  the  RCA 
Victor  Symphony 


Regular  L.P.  $34.98 

A  SEVEN-RECORD  SET 


Not  available  in  stereo 


The  Nine  Beethoven  Symphonies    • 

* 

Conducted  by  ARTURO  TOSCANINI        I 


A  SEVEN-RECORD  SET 

Eight  Great  Symphonies  ! 

Performed  by  the  . 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  * 

(  HARLES   munch  and  • 

Pierre  monteux,  conductors  • 

BEETHOVEN  :   Sym-  BRAHMS 

phony  No.  3  (Eroica)       Symphony  No.  4  • 

MENDELSSOHN  franck  :  Symphony  * 

Symphony  No.  4  jn  D  mjnor  . 

(Italian) 


MENDELSSOHN 

Symphony  No.  5 

(Reformation) 

BRAHMS 

S>  mphony  No.  1 


A  FOUR-RECORD  SET 

Handel's  Messiah 


COMPLETE 


Conducted  by 

SIR  THOMAS 
BEECHAM 

BART.,    C.H. 

De  Luxe  soria  Album 
Regular  L.P.  $21.98    .    Stereo  $25.98 


A  FIVE-RECORD  SET 

The  Five 
Beethoven 

Piano 
Concertos 

Played  by 
ARTUR  RUBINSTEIN 

Regular  L.P.  $24.98    .    Stereo  $29.98 


TCHAIKOVSKY  . 

Symphony  No.  5     . 

TCHAIKOVSKY 

Symphony  No.  6     * 
(Pathetique)    * 

A  SIX-RECORD  SET 


Not  available  in  stereo 


Bach's  Well-Tempered  Clavier 


I  COMPLETE  J 

Performed  on  the 
harpsichord  by 

WANDA 
LANDOWSKA 

Regular  L.P.  $29.98 


Excerpts  from   the  Sleeping  Beauty 

PIERRE    MON  III  \ 

conducting  the  London  Symphony 


A  FOUR-RECORD  SET 

Vienna  Philharmonic 
Festival 

Conducted  by 
HERBERT  VON  KARAJAN 


MOZART:  Symphony  No.  40.HAYDN:  Sym- 
phony No.  104  •  Beethoven:  Symphony 
No.  7. brahms:  Symphony  No.  I.johann 
STRAUSS,  jr.:  Tales  from  the  Vienna 
Woods;  Overtures  to  Die  Fledermaus  and 
The  Gyps)  Baron;  Annen  Polka;  Auj  der 
land    •    josif    strauss:    Delerien    W'a/lz 

De  Luxe  SORIA  Album 
Regulor  L.P.  $21.98  Stereo  $25.98 


A  SIX-RECORD  SET 

Not  available  in  stereo 

Rubinstein 
Plays  Chopin 

69  selections 

POLONAISES 
WALT  ZES 

NOCTURNES 

IMPROMPTUS 

PRELUDES 

Regular  L.P.  $29.98 


THE   BASIC    IDEA:   SYSTEMATIC   COLLECTION    UNDER   GUIDANCE 


Most  music-lovers  certainly  intend  to  build  up 
a  truly  representative  record  library,  but,  un- 
fortunately, almost  always  they  are  haphazard  in 
carrying  out  this  aspiration.  Systematic  collection 
not  only  means  that  they  will  ultimately  build  up  a 
record  library  of  which  they  can  be  proud,  but  that 
they  can  do  so  at  an  IMMENSE  SAVING. 

The  one-year  membership  offer  made  here  is  a 
dramatic  demonstration.  In  the  first  year  it  can  rep- 
resent a  saving  of  AS  MUCH  AS  40%  over  the  manu- 
facturer's nationally  advertised  prices. 

After  purchasing  the  six  additional  records  called 
for  in  this  trial  membership,  members  who  continue 
can  build  up  their  record  libraries  at  almost  a  ONE- 
THIRD  SAVING  through  the  Club's  Record-Dividend 
plan,  that  is,  for  every  two  records  purchased  (from 
a  group  of  at  least  100  made  available  annually  by 
the  Society)  members  receive  a  third  rca  Victor 
Tied  Seal  record  FREE. 
.„•  A  cardinal  feature  of  the  plan  is  GUIDANCE.  The 
Society  has  a  Selection  Panel  whose  sole  function  is 
to  recommend  "must-have"  works.  The  panel  in- 
cludes: DEEMS  TAYLOR,  Chairman,  composer  and 
commentator;      JACQUES      BARZUN,      author     and 


music  critic;  SAMUEL  CHOTZINOFF,  General  Music 
Director,  .sec;  JOHN  M.  CONLY,  music  editor,  Ihe 
Atlantic;  AARON  COPLAND  composer.  ALFRED 
FRANKENSTEIN,  music  editor,  San  Trancisco 
Chronicle;  DOUGLAS  MOORE,  composer  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Music,  Columbia  University;  WILLIAM 
SCHUMAN,  composer  and  president  of  Juilliard 
School  of  Music;  CARLETON  SPRAGUE  SMITH, 
former  Chief  of  Music  Division,  New  York  Public 
Library;  G.  WALLACE  WOODWORTH,  Professor  of 
Music,  Harvard. 

HOW  THE   SOCIETY   OPERATES 

Every  month  three  or  more  12-inch  33]  3  R  P  ML 
rca  Victor  Red  Seal  records  are  announced  to 
members.  One  is  singled  out  as  the  record-oj-the- 
montb  and,  unless  the  Society  is  otherwise  in- 
structed (on  a  simple  form  always  provided),  this 
record  is  sent.  If  the  member  does  not  want  the 
work  he  may  specify  an  alternate,  or  instruct  the 
Society  to  send  him  nothing.  For  every  record  mem- 
bers pay  only  $4.98-for  stereo  $5.98-the  manufac- 
turer's nationally  advertised  price.  (A  small  charge 
for  postage  and  handling  is  added.) 


RCA   VICTOR   Society   of   Great   Music  V3-10 

c/o  Book-of-the-Month  Club,   Inc. 
345  Hudson  Street,  New  York  14,  N.  Y. 

Please  register  me  as  a  member  or  THE  RCA 
VICTOR  SOI  IETY  OP  GREAT  MUSIC  and  sen. I  me  the 
mu ltl -record  set  I  have  Indicated  below,  billing  me 
only  $4.98  (plus  postage).  I  agree  to  buy  six  addi- 
tional RCA  VICTOR  Red  Seal  Records  from  the  Society 
within    12    months.    For   each  of  them   I   will   be  billed 

the  manufacturer's  nationally   advertised  price $4.98 

lor  monaural  recordings  ($5.98  for  stereophonic  re- 
cordings)  plus   a    small    charge   for   postage,    sales   tax 

and  handling.  I  may  cancel  my  membership  any  time 
after  buying  six  discs  from  the  Society  (In  addition 
to  those  include-)  in  tills  introductory  offer! .  If  I 
continue  after  mv  sixth  purchase,  for  every  two  rec- 
ords l  buy  from  the  Society  I  will  receive  a  third  u<  A 
VICTOR   Red   Sea]    record   free. 

INDICATE     BELOW     THE     MU  '.  Tl  -R  ECORD     SET 
YOU    WANT 


MR.      ) 

MRS.    [ 

M'ss  I  (Please  print  plainly) 

Address 

City    Zone.  .  .  .State 

NOTE:    If    you    wish    your  memhershlp  credited  to  an 
"ized    R*  A    VICTOR   dealer,    please   fill    In    here. 

Dealer's  Name 

(Please  print  plainly) 

Address 

CHECK    THE    DIVISION    YOU    WISH    TO    JOIN 
□       Regular  L.P.  fj       Stereo 

PLEASE  NOTE:  Records  can  be  shipped  only  to  residents  of 
the  U.S.  and  its  territories,  ajid  Canada.  Records  for 
Canadian  members  are  made  in  Canada  and  are  shipped 
duty  free  from  Ontario. 


MARBORO 
BOOK  CLUB 
invites  you  to 
accept  this 
monumental 
publishing 
achievement 


WWW 


with  your  first  selection 


\f*t> 


LAROUSSE  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  MYTHOLOGY 

The  only  complete  encyclopedia  of  World  Mythology  from  pre-Biblical  Egypt  and  pre- 
Homeric  Greece  to  the  farthest  reaches  of  Africa,  the  Orient,  and  the  Pacific.  Illustrated 
with  an  incomparable  assemblage  of  authentic  Painting,  Sculpture,  Symbols,  Idols,  Ritual 
and  Sacrificial  objects,  many  rarely  seen  by  western  eyes. 


Choose  your  first  Selection  now  and  receive  free  your  $15  copy 

Of  the  LAROUSSE  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  MYTHOLOGY 


THE  PHENOMENON  OF  MAN.  By 
Pierre  Teilhard  tie  Chardin.  "One 
of  the  great  books  of  the  Twen- 
tieth Century."— Ashley  Montagu. 
List  $5.00.  Members'  Price  $3.50 

THE  ANCIENT  GODS.  By  E.  O. 
James.  A  masterly  study  of  the 
deities,  cults  and  rituals  of  the 
ancient  Mediterranean,  Nearly 
100  illustrations.  359    pages. 

List  $7.30.  Members'  Price  $4.50 

THE  CONCISE  HISTORY  OF  MODERN 
PAINTING.  By  Sir  Herbi  -  Read. 
From  Cezanne  to  Picasso  and 
Pollock.  495  plates.  100  in  full 
color.  L\  (    •    ■ 

Members'  Price  $4.95 
A  Year's  Subscription  to  the 
EVERGREEN  REVIEW.  America's 
most  talked-about  literary  maga- 
zine. List  price  $5.00  per  mar. 
Members'  Price  $3.50  per  year 


SELECTED  WRITINGS  OF  SALVAT0RE 
0UASIM0D0.  Winner  of  1959  Nobel 
I'm  ;e.  Original  Italian  and  Eng- 
lish translation  on  facing  pages. 
List  $5.00.  Members'  Price  $3.95 

COLETTE:  THE  TENDER  SHOOT  AND 
OTHER  STORIES.  "The  purely  natu- 
ral    life    at    the    purely    sensual 

U  alU  r    Allen. 
•101  pages.  List    $i.95. 

Members'  Price  $3.50 

HUMAN  HEREDITY.  By  Ashley  Mon- 
tagu.  What  science  has  learned 
about  human  reproduction  and 
human  evolution. 

List  $5.00.  Members'  Price  $3.50 

COLLECTED  ESSAYS  OF  ALD0US  HUX- 
LEY. The  author  of  Brave  New 
World  at  his  witty  and  shocking 
best-on  sex,  art,  psychoanaly- 
sis, narcotics.  List  $5.00. 
Members'  Price  $3.50 


THE  INTELLECTUALS.  A  scholarly, 
wickedly  revealing  portrait  of 
the  smartest  people  in  the  world. 
Contributors  include  Camus, 
Eliot,  Hook,  Niebuhr,  others. 
List  $7.50.  Members'  Price  $4.50 

THE  WORLD  OF  ROME.  By  Michael 
Grant.  A  brilliant  account  of 
what  it  was  like  to  be  a  citizen  of 
Imperial  Rome  during  its  era  of 
unparalleled  power.  Companion 
volume  to  The  Gn  •  k  Experience. 
Magnificently  illustrated. 

List  $6.50.  Members'  Price  $3.95 

THE  HOUSE  OF  INTELLECT.  Jacques 

Barv.un  on  the  Sacred  Cows  of 
American  culture. 

List  $5.00.  Members'  Price  $3.50 
DICTIONARY  OF  MODERN  BALLET.  373 
illustrations,  143  in  full  color.  660 
articli  s. 

i.ist  $7.95.  Members'  Price  $5.95 


DUAL  SELECTION  -  COUNTS  AS  ONE 
THE  FIRMAMENT  OF  TIME.  By  Loren 
Eiseley,  author  of  The  Immense 
Journey.  How  modern  Anthro- 
pology, Biology,  and  Geology  have 
changed  man's  view  of  himself 
and  his  world. 

THE  LIBERAL  HOUR.  By  John  Ken- 
neth Galbraith,  the  author  of 
The  Afflut  ni  Society  explodes  still 
more  of  the  myths  that  blind 
America  to  today's  political  and 
economic   realities. 

Combined  list  price  $7.00. 

1 — Combined  Members'  Price  $4.50  — 
MASS  LEISURE.  Ed.  by  E.  Larra- 
bee  and  R.  Meyersohn.  A  reveal- 
ing study  of  America  after  hours 
by  David  Riesman  and  others— 
from  "togetherness"  and  do-it- 
yourself  to  sex  as  a  form  of  play. 
List  $ii.oi_i.  Members'  Price  $3.95 


PUBLISHED  at  *15 

•  868  illustrations,  many  in  full  color 

•  A  giant  volume  of  oversize  pages  (81/2"  x  IIV2") 

•  Yours  FREE  with  membership ! 


TO  PREPARE  THE   LAROUSSE   ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA OF  MYTHOLOGY,  celebrated  scholars 
in  every  field  from  Art  and  Archaeology  to 
i  ^S»T?  Linguistics  and  Ethnology  labored  for  ten 

years  —  amassing  from  every  continent  the 
mythological  traditions  of  hundreds  of  na- 
tions, people,  tribes  and  cultures.  The  original  French-lan- 
guage edition  from  the  famous  publishing  house  of  Larousse 
in  Paris  is  one  of  the  most  highly  acclaimed  reference  works 
in  the  world  today.  This  is  the  first  edition  ever  available  in 
English.  There  is  no  other  book  like  it. 

EVERYTHING  YOU'VE  EVER  WANTED  TO  KNOW 

Any  question  on  world  mythology  can  be  found  here  in  a  few 
moments.  Yet  this  great  "reference"  work 
is  designed  not  only  to  be  consulted  for  facts 
but  read  for  pleasure.  It  offers  a  reading 
experience  wrought  of  poetry  and  bestiality, 
of  sorcery  and  grandeur  and  primal  awe... 
a  voyage  backwards  in  time  to  the  well- 
springs  of  man's  literature,  theatre,  music 
theology,  architecture,  and  folklore. 

FROM  OEDIPUS  TO  SIEGFRIED 

Here  are  the  animal-headed  deities  of  Egypt's  religion  of 
death...  the  planetary  divinities  of  Babylonia. .  .the  uncen- 
sored  family  history  of  tr^e  gods  and  god- 
desses of  Greece  and  Rome  (including episodes 
Bulfinch  didn't  mention)  ..  .the  licentious 
legends  and  rites  of  Phoenicia... the  great 
pagan  heritage  of  the  Celts  and  Norse  and 
Slavs,  much  of  it  heretofore  inaccessible  to 
the  general  reader . . .  the  strange  shamanistic 
cults   of    the   ancient   Magyars   and    Finns. 

FROM  PERSIA  TO  POLYNESIA  AND  PERU 

To  read  on  is  to  be  plunged  headlong  into  the  exotic  mys- 
ticism of  the  East... Zoroaster  and  the  Magi... the  cult  of 
Mithra...the  mysteries  of  Mani...the  multitudinous  gods 


LIVES  OF  THE  POETS.  By  Louis 
Untermeyer.  From  Chaucer  to 
Dylan  Thomas— the  intimate  lives 
of  the  133  great  poets  of  the  Eng- 
lish language.  List  $7.95. 
Members'  Price  $4.50 
OF  LOVE  AND  LUST.  By  Theodor 
Reik.  Freud's  most  famous  pupil 
analyzes  the  hidden  nature  of 
masculinity   and   feminity. 

List  $7.50.  Members'  Price  $3.95 

LIN  YUTANG:  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF 
UNDERSTANDING.  Fabulous  com- 
pendium of  Chinese  pleasures, 
•wit.  and  wisdom  through  2500 
years. 

List  $6.00.  Members'  price  $3.95 
VAN  GOGH.  By  Frank  Elgar.  His 
life  and  art.  369  reproductions. 
67  Full  Color  Plates. 

List  $5.75.  Members'  Price  $3.95 
THE  HENRY  MILLER  READER.  Edited 
by  Lawrence  Durrell.  The  best 
of  Miller,  including  writings  from 
banned  works  such  as  Tropic  of 
Cancer.  List  $6.50. 

Members'  Price  $4.85 


THE  MANDARINS.  By  Simone  de 
Beauvoir.  The  brilliant  much- 
discussed  novel,  winner  of  the 
Prix  Goncourt.  610  pages. 

List  $6.00.  Members'  Price  $3.95 

THE  STATUS  SEEKERS.  Vance  Pack- 
ard's eye-opening  exploration  of 
class  behavior  in  America. 

List  $i.50.  Members'  Price  $3.25 

THE  NEW  GOLDEN  BOUGH.  By  Sir 
James  G.  Frazer.  Ed.  by  Theo- 
dor II.  Gaster.  Completely  revised 
in  the  light  of  new  anthropolo- 
gical discoveries.  List  $8.50. 
Members'  Price  $5.95 

THE  CRIMINAL  MIND.  By  Dr.  Philip 
Q.    Roche.   The   conflict   between 
criminal  law  and  psychiatry. 
List  $5.00.  Members'  Price  $3.50 

PHILOSOPHY  AND  THE  MODERN 
WORLD.  By  Albert  William  Levi. 
The  dilemma  of  modern  man  as 
exemplified  in  Sartre,  Russell, 
Einstein,  Dewey,  Freud,  Toynbee 
and  Lenin.  List  £7.50. 

Members'  Price  $4.50 


and  castes  and  epics  of  Hinduism. ..the  exalting  doctrines  of 
the  Buddha... the  intensely  practical  mythology  of  the 
Chinese... and  the  exquisite  legends  that  lie  beneath  the 
painting  and  poetry  and  drama  of  Japan.  And  here,  as  well, 
are  the  great  mythic  legacies  of  Negro  Africa,  the  South 
Pacific,  the  Indians  of  North  and  South  America... even 
the  legends  and  witchcraft  of  the  silent  world  of  the  Eskimos. 

EXPERIMENTAL  MEMBERSHIP  OFFER 

larousse  encyclopedia  of  mythology,  with  an  Introduc- 
tion by  Robert  Graves,  is  typical  of  the  kind  of  book  offered 
regularly  to  members  of  the  Marboro  Book  Club  at  reduced 
prices.  Limited  quantities  have  been  set  aside  as  Free  Gifts 
for  new  members  who  join  now.  It  makes  good  sense  to 
send  for  your  free  copy  today,  with  your  first  selection 
chosen  from  the  list  below. 

If  not  delighted,  simply  return  the  books  within  10  days 
and  your  membership  will  be  cancelled  without  cost  or  obli- 
gation. The  Club  takes  all  the  risk.  You  see,  this  is  no 
ordinary  offer— and  this  is  no  ordinary  book  club. 

ONLY  3  MORE  SELECTIONS  NEED 
BE  TAKEN  WITHIN  ONE  YEAR 

The  Marboro  Book  Club  pools  your  buying  power  with  that 
of  other  discerning  readers  who  share  your  tastes.  By 
means  of  low  Members'  Prices  and  free  Bonus  Books,  it  saves 
you  an  average  of  50%  on  the  very  books  you 
would  otherwise  purchase  at  full  price. 

IMPORTANT  TO  ACT  QUICKLY 

Mail    coupon    today    while    free    copies    of 
LAROUSSE   ENCYCLOPEDIA   OF    MYTHOLOGY   are 

still  available. 


NO  MONEY  NEED  BE  SENT  WITH  COUPON 


MARBORO 


BOOK 


CLUB 


131  Varick  St 
N.Y.  13,  N.Y. 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  Trial  Member  of  the  Marboro  Book 
Club  and  send  me  FREE  : 

LAROUSSE  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  MYTHOLOGY. 

As  my  first  Selection,  send  me,  at  the  low  Members'  Price: 


(Enter  your  First  Selection  here; 

If  for  any  reason  I  decide  not  to  remain  a  member.  I  may  return  these  books 
within  2  weeks  and  my  membership  will  he  cancelled  <>r  obligation. 

if  I  elect  to  remain  a  member  I  need  choose  only  3  more  books  at  reduced 
prices  during  the  coming  year,  and  v/i'.'.  be  under  no  further  obligation.  There- 
after, every  4  books  I  accept  from  the  Club  will  entitle  me  to  a  free  BonuB 
Book  of  my  choice. 


Name 


Address 


City. 


Zone. 


.State. 


D   Please  bill    me   for  my   First   Selection   plus  shipping 

charge. 
D   My  check  for  First  Selection  is  enclosed  (Club  pays 

shipping).  Same  cancellation  privileges.        MHsm 


Retirement  years  are  supposed 
to  be  vintage  years  for  enjoying 
all  the  things  there  was  no  time 
for  earlier. 

But  according  to  a  study  made 
recently  by  a  leading  foundation, 
approximately  74  percent  of  Amer- 
ica's old  people  have  annual  in- 
comes under  $1,000  —  which  sug- 
gests the  dregs  rather  than  the  vin- 
tage. Obviously,  Social  Security 
and  private  pension  plans  are  not 
enough  to  keep  our  growing  pop- 
ulation of  old  people  from  want 
and  dependence. 

Since  the  problem  of  providing 
for  yourself  after  65  is  still  pretty 
much  up  to  you,  the  sooner  you 
start  preparing  for  those  years, 
the  better  off  you  are  likely  to  be 
in  the  end.  Certainly  you  don't 
want  the  fullness  of  time  to  find 
you  with  emptiness  of  purse. 

One  way  of  planning  for  sol- 
vency after  65  is  to  start  an  invest- 
ment program  now.  Put  your  sur- 
plus funds  into  stocks  that  show 
promise  of  increasing  in  value 
over  the  years,  and  switch  to  divi- 
dend-paying stocks  after  you  reach 
retirement.  The  pay-as-you-go 
Monthly  Investment  Plan  is  an  ex- 
cellent way  to  start  investing  with 
as  little  as  $40  every  three  months. 
That's  just  44{  a  day,  and  it's  all 
you  need  to  join  the  ranks  of  share- 
owners  in  American  business. 

Would  you  like  to  know  more 
about  starting  an  investment  pro- 
gram with  an  eye  to  the  vintage 
years?  Send  us  a  post  card  with 
your  name  and  address  and  the 
initials  MIP  on  it,  and  we'll  send 
you  our  Montnly  Investment  Plan 
booklet  and  "20  Stocks  for  Long- 
Term  Investment."  Free. 

MERRILL    LYNCH, 

PI  E  RC  F 
FENNER  &  SMITH 

INCORPORATED 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

and  all  other  Principal  Exchanges 

70  PINE  STREET,  NEW  YORK  5,  N.  Y. 

131  offices  here  and  abroad 


LETTERS 


Christians  and  Communism 

To  the  Editors: 

Milton  Mayer  is  to  be  commended  for 
his  thorough  study— on  a  personalized, 
eye-witness  basis— on  the  life  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  in  Eastern  Europe  ["Christ 
Under  Communism,"  August].  I  hope 
that  Americans,  in  particular  those  of 
the  Christian  faith,  will  give  serious 
heed  to  the  problems  our  brothers  be- 
hind the  Curtain  are  facing.  Articles 
such  as  this  will  make  people  realize 
that  all  is  not  pure  black  and  white, 
and  that  hard  choices  have  to  be  made 
h\  ( lergy  and  laity  alike-.  .  .  .  What 
Mayer  presents  confirms  what  I  found 
in  my  visits  to  Europe  and  in  talking 
with  Church  leaders  who  had  contacts 
with  Eastern  Europe.  .  .  . 

Ri  v.  Carl  Arm  in  Viehe 

St.  Stephen's  United  Church  ol  Chrisi 
Buffalo,  X.  Y. 

Mr.  Mayer  tells  us  that  a  Hungarian 
pastor  claimed  that  because  of  the  social 
structure  in  Communist  Europe,  crime, 
cultural  vulgarity,  and  juvenile  delin- 
quency have  been  checked.  Mr.  Mayer 
thought  ol  our  slums,  discrimination, 
venal  newspapers,  and  expensive  medi- 
cine. What  did  thai  same  Communist 
social  structure  in  Russia  do  to  check 
the  crimes  of  Stalin?  Did  it  cure  Mr. 
Khrushchev  of  cultural  vulgarity?  Has 
n  been  able  to  make  anything  of  that 
juvenile,  the  sou  ol  Stalin?  What  has  it 
done  abo'ut  the  slums  ol  Moscow?  Has 
it  eliminated  discrimination  against  the 
fews  or  improved  the  holier-than-thou 
tone  ol  the  Communist  press?  How  long 
must  ;i  Communis!  woman  street 
sweeper  work  to  buy  a  dozen  aspirin?  .  .  . 

Mr.  Mayer's  insinuation  thai  the 
Christian  Church  has  nol  been  con- 
cerned with  the  plight  of  the  poor  is 
disproved  by  his  quotation  from  Thomas 
Cranmer.  .  .  .  The  trouble  is  that  the 
Church  gets  indigestion  from  trying  to 
make  saints  out  ol  heathens.  .  .  . 

(.1  ORC.I     Ewai  D 

West  Park,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Mayer  says:  "In  Communist  Eu- 
rope the  Party  militant  and  triumphant 
.ind  the  Church  stripped  and  humiliated 
stand  lace  to  face.  They  are  alone  in 
the  arena."  How  strangely  reminiscent 
of  another  arena  in  another  era  when  a 
militant  and  triumphant  Roman  legion 


stood  face  to  face  with  a  stripped  and 
humiliated  Man.  .  .  . 

This  makes  your  cover  picture  (the 
sickle's  hammer  poised  over  the  Cross) 
more  significant,  calling  to  mind  the 
words  of  Christ:  "The  stone  which  the 
builders  rejected,  the  same  is  become 
the  head  of  the  corner  .  .  .  and  whoso- 
ever shall  fall  on  this  stone  shall  be 
broken,  but  on  whomsoever  it  shall  fall, 
it  will  grind  him  to  powder."  (Matthew 
21:42,44.) 

Major  Robert  W.  Williams 

Chaplain,  U.  S.  Army 

Fort  Campbell,  Ky. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  depths 
to  which  American  morality  has  sunk 
when  a  highly  respected  publication,  as 
Harper's,  places  on  its  August  issue  a 
colorful  and  striking  design  of  outright 
blasphemy.  .  .  .  William  P.  Snyder 

Rogers,  Ark. 

Privileged  Americanos 

To  the  Editors: 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  read  a  down-to- 
earth  assessment  of  "The  Double  Image 
of  American  Business  Abroad"  (Thomas 
Aitken  jr..  August).  ...  A  cause  of  much 
more  unhappiness  than  Mr.  Aitken  in- 
dicates is  the  payment  of  lesser  salaries 
to  local  executives  than  to  their  Ameri- 
(.m  colleagues— differences  which  enable 
the  Vmerican  to  live  in  a  better  part  of 
town,  in  a  better  house  (paid  for  by  a 
house  allowance),  with  more  servants,  to 
dress  better  .  .  .  and  play  golf  at  a  club 
whose  dues  the  company  pays. 

\nd  then  the  petty  privileges!  I  have 
seen  local  men  gathered  about  a  desk 
where  a  voucher  of  S3. 25  for  school- 
books    lor    the    children    of    a    $15,000 

American  sales  manager  was  being  dis- 
i  ussed.  This  tuition  allowance  may  have 
gained  the  company  the  good  will  of  its 

American  employees  but  it  was  dynamite 
lor  its  local  industrial  relations.  .  .  . 

Henry  H.  West 
San  Angel,  Mexico,  D.  F. 

In  general.  Mr.  Aitken's  points  are 
well  taken,  but  with  respect  to  the  op? 
erations  of  the  American  &  Foreign 
Power  Company  Inc.,  some  clarification 
is  needed,  in  the  interest  of  improved 
relations  with   Latin   America. 

(1)  The  st  a  lenient  that  this  company 
can  "pull  the  switch"  on  most  of  the 
light  and  power  supply  to  a  half-dozen 
countries  is  unfortunate.  "Pulling  the 
switch"  on  an  essential  public  service 
not  only  would  be  unthinkable  on  the 
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Should  a  gifted  child 
grow  up  to  he  a  housewife? 


171DUCATIONAL  experts  estimate  that  the  gift  of  high  in- 
-^  telligence  is  bestowed  upon  only  1  out  of  every  50 
children  in  our  nation.  When  that  gifted  child  is  a  girl, 
one  question  is  inevitably  asked:  "Will  this  rare  gift  be 
wasted  if  she  becomes  a  housewife?" 

Let  these  gifted  girls  answer  that  question  themselves. 
Over  90%  of  them  marry,  and  the  majority  find  the  job  of 
being  a  housewife  challenging  and  rewarding  enough  to 
make  full  use  of  all  their  intelligence,  time  and  energy. 
But  what  of  the  a\erage  American  wife?  How  well 
equipped  is  she  to  meet  the  ever-increasing  range  of  re- 
sponsibilities placed  on  her  today? 

If  education  is  a  guide,  then  America's  women  have  the 
best  qualifications  for  the  job.  Over  80%  of  the  nation's 
young  women  have  attended  high  school,  3  out  of  5  grad- 
uate, and  over  twice  as  many  receive  high  school  diplomas 
today  as  did  their  mothers  back  in  1930.  This  fall  alone, 
1.228.500  young  women  will  attend  college,  and  by  1970 
this  figure  will  be  up  73%  when  nearly  1  out  of  every  3 
students  graduating  from  college  will  be  a  woman. 


This  rising  educational  level  among  American  women  is 
reflected  not  only  in  their  intellectual,  social  and  political 
activities.  It  also  is  seen  in  the  prudent  way  today's  wife 
conducts  the  affairs  of  her  family.  In  her  daily  roles  of 
nurse,  educator,  economist  and  just  plain  housewife,  she 
is  constantly  seeking  ways  to  improve  her  family's  life. 

Your  own  wife  has  probably  brought  many  improvements 
into  your  home.  Millions  of  women— shopping  for  half  the 
families  in  America— do  so  by  saving  S&H  Green  Stamps. 
Perhaps  your  wife  is  among  them.  If  she  is,  you  know 
how  she  feels  about  her  S&H  Green  Stamps. 

The  little  "luxuries"  she  acquires  with  them  are  small,  but 
significant,  examples  of  her  ability  to  provide  a  better  life 
for  her  family  through  intelligent  management  of  herhome. 

An  American  Way  of  Thrift  for  24,800,000  Families  .  .  . 

S&H  GREEN  STAMPS 

Distributed  since  1S96  by  The  Sperry  and  Hutchinson  Company 


REWARD 


for 

documented  information 

relating  famous  19th  century 

Americans  to  OLD  CROW. . . 


History  is  where  you  find  it.  It  may  lie  among  long-forgotten 
notes  and  letters  in  an  attic  trunk ...  in  a  collection  of  old 
newspapers . .  .or  in  a  biography  or  novel  you  may  be  reading 
today.  These  are  the  raw  materials  of  history  by  which  such 
famous  men  as  Daniel  Webster,  Henry  Clay  and  Mark  Twain 
have  been  linked  with  Old  Crow.  Should  you  find  and  be 
the  first  to  contribute  other  historical  facts  about  Old  Crow, 
which  we  accept,  your  reward  will  be  $250. 


Awards  of  $250^ 


have  already  been 
paid  for  the  follow- 
ing information . .. 


0.  HENRY-A  tavern 
owner  sent  us  a  letter 
from  a  bartender  who 
personally  served  the 
famous  author  in  which 
O.  Henry  is  quoted  as 
calling  Old  Crow  "su- 
perb." 


JACK  L0ND0N-A 

seaman  found  a  news 
article  stating  that 
London  proposed  a 
toast  to  his  friend  Mar- 
tin Eden,  "Skaal  to  Old 
Crow-it's  the  bestl" 


ANDREW  JACKSON 

—  A  student  found  an 
old  Chicago  newspaper 
article  which  quoted 
Andrew  Jackson  as 
praising  Old  Crow  in 
the  highest  terms. 


GOV.  R.  LETCHER 

—A  scholar  uncovered 
an  18-49  letter  advising 
Orlando  Brown,  "Never 
open  your  mouth  unless 
it  is  to  swallow  a  'lee- 
tle'  drop  of  the  Old 
Crow." 


OLD  €ROW 


Please  send  letters  describing  the  historical  fact  or  facts 

about  Old  Crow  which  you  have  discovered  to  the 

OLD  CROW  HISTORICAL  BUREAU  •    149  MADISON  AVE.,  NEW  YORK.  N.Y. 

who  shall  be  sole  judges  of  the  acceptability  of  data  submitted. 

OLD  CROW  DISTILLERY  CO.,  FRANKFORT,  KY.,  DISTR.  BY  NATIONAL  DISTILLERS  PRODOCTS  CO.,  KENTUCKY  STRAIGHT  BOURBON  WHISKEY.  B6  PROOF 


LETTERS 

part  of  the  company  but  would  not  be 
tolerated  by  am  of  the  governments. 

(2)  \merican  v  Foreign  Power  has 
been  a  pioneer  in  inviting  local  in- 
vestors into  partnership.  Since  World 
War  II.  upwards  of  $54  million  in 
bonds,  debentures,  and  common  stocks 
have  been  purchased  by  local  investors 
in  Brazil.  Cuba,  Costa  Rica.  Guatemala, 
Ecuador,  Panama,  and  Venezuela;  and 
securities  will  continue  to  be  offered.  . . . 

(3)  We  are  encouraging  and  doing 
everything  we  possibly  can  to  develop 
local  citizens  for  operating  and  manage- 
nv  ni  personnel  in  the  company  and  it; 
affiliates.  .  .  . 

John  T.  Kimbai  l 

Exec.  Vice  Pres.,  American  k 

Foreign  Power  Company  Inc. 

New  York.  N.  Y. 


Flying  Small  Planes 


I  ()    THE    EDITORS: 

Wolfgang  Langewiesche's  "The  Revo- 
lution in  Small  Plane  Flying"  [August] 
is  enough  to  encourage  idiots  and  Sun- 
day drivers  to  take  to  the  air  and 
slaughter  themselves  en  masse.  Fortu- 
nately ii  is  not  quite  as  easy  as  he  seems 
to  think  for  unco-ordinated  morons  to 
obtain  licenses  to  breeze  happily  around 
the  airwavs  without  sweat  or  strain.  .  .  . 
The  m  idem  business  airplane  is  easier 
to  llv  than  the  old  barnstorming  Stear- 
inans  and  W'acos,  but  the  pilot  who 
doesn't  know  what  to  do  when  things  go 
wrong  ...  is  letting  himsell  in  for  an 
untimely  death  when  he  runs  into 
trouble  or  his  electronic  marvel  blows 
a   tube. 

If  vou  ask  a  modern  pilot  he'll  say 
thai  the  old-timers  were  well  off.  Their 
planes  may  not  have  been  as  stable  but 
thev  didn't  .  .  .  get  involved  in  complex 
air  traffic  and  communications  ...  or 
have  to  go  through  three  or  four  dif- 
fet  in  controllers  to  get  clearance  to 
land  at  a  big  airport.  .  .  .  His  landim 
was  unhampered  by  pitch,  power,  and 
flap  settings.  His  landing  gear  was  down 
and  stayed  down.  .  .  . 

Many  ol  the  last  executive  aircraft  .  .  . 
pick  up  speed  last  in  a  dive,  their  land- 
ing characteristics  are  severe  because  of 
greater  speed  and  when  the  engine  quits 
ihev  chop  like  a  stone.  Let's  encourage 
more  people  to  fly.  but  don't  kid  them 
into  thinking  it's  child's  play. 

Ni  ii.  L.  Fraskr 
Atlanta.  Gad 

The  average  person  using  things 
mechanical  tends  to  know  less  and  less 
about  the  device  he  is  using.  This  i 
itself  is  not  bad.  except  when  the  device 
stops  working.  .  .  .  Even  with  co-ordi- 
nated controls  in  the  plane,  it  still  can 
and   will   get    into   departure   or   arrival 


Any  3  Books  FREE 
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WITH  YOUR  FIRST  SELECTION 
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The  Affluent  Society. 
John  Kenneth 
Galbrjith.  Retail 
$5.00.  Member's 
price  $3.50. 


The  Age  of  Jackson, 
Arthur  M.  Schlesinger, 
Jr.  Retail  $6.50.  Mem- 
ber's price  $3.95. 


The  Crisis  of  the  Old 
Order,  Arthur  M. 
Schlesinger,  Jr.  Retail 
$6.00.  Member's 
price  $4.50. 


The  Coming  of  the 
New  Deal,  Arthur  M. 
Schlesinger.  Jr.  Re- 
tail $6.75.  Member's 
price  $4.75. 


Advertisements  for 
Myself,  Norman 
Mailer.  Retail  $5.00. 
Member's  price  $3.75. 


Set  This  House  on  Fire,  William  Styron. 
Retail  $5.95.  Member's  price  $4.25. 


The  Creation  of 

Woman.  Theodor  Reik. 
Retail  $3.75.  Mem- 
ber's price  $2.75. 


The  Creek  Myths, 
Robert  Graves.  One 
volume  edition.  Re- 
tail $5.00.  Member's 
price  $3.75. 


The  Joy  of  Music,  A  History  of  Western 
leornard  Bernstein.  Morals,  Crane  Brmtort. 
Retail  $5.95.  Retail  $7.50.  Mem- 
Member's  price  $3.95.  ber's  price  $4.50. 
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The  Odyssey: 
A  Modern  Sequel, 
Nikos  Kazantzakis. 
Retail  $10.00.  Mem- 
ber's price  $5.95. 


The  Most  of  S.  J. 
Rerelman.  Retail 
$5.95.  Member's 
price  $3.95. 


The  Complete  Work 
of  Nathanael  West. 
Retail  $5.00.  Mem- 
ber's price  $3.95. 


The  Holy  Barbarians, 
Lawrence  Upton.  Re- 
tail $5.00.  Member's 
price  $3.50. 


Let  Us  Now  Praise  Famou'  Men,  James  J 
and  Walker  Evans.  Retail  $6.50. 
Member's  price  $4.95. 


My  Brother's  Keeper. 
Stanislaus  Joyce;  and 
Albert  Camus:  The 
Invincible  Summer, 
Albert  Maquet.  Com- 
bined retail  price 
$8.75.  Member's 
price  (for  both  books) 
$4.50. 


Streetwalker, 
Anonymous;  and 
The  Future  as  History, 
Robert  Heiibroner. 
Combined  retail  price 
$7.50.  Member's  price 
(for  both  books)  $4.50. 


Shakespeare  and 
Company,  Sylvia 
Beach;  and  Human 
Nature  and  the  Human 
Condition,  Joseph 
Wood  Krutch.  Com- 
bined retail  price 
$8.45.  Member's 
price  $4.75. 


J.  B.,  Archibald 
MacLeish;  and  Brave 
New  World  Revisited, 
Aldous  Huxley.  Com- 
bined retail  price 
$6.50.  Member's 
price  $4.50. 


A  History  of  Sexual 
Customs,  Dr.  Richard 
Lewinsohn.  Retail 
$5.95.  Member's 
price  $4.50. 


Images  of  Man:  The 
Classic  Tradition  in 
Sociological  Thinking, 
edited  by  C.  Wright 
Mills.  Retail  $7.50. 
Member's  price  $4.95. 


Identity  and  Anxiety: 
Survival  of  the  Person 
in  Mass  Society, 

Edited  by  Maurice 
Stein.  Arthur  J.  Vidich, 
and  David  Manning 
White.  Retail  $7.50. 
•Member's  price  $4.75. 


The  Origins  of  Psy- 
choanalysis: Sigmund 
Freud's  Letters.  Re- 
tail $6.75   Member's 
price  $3.75. 


Selected  Plays  of 
Sean  O'Casey.  Retail 
$6.50.  Member's  price 
$4.95. 


America  as  a  Civiliza- 
tion, Max  Lerner. 
Retail  $10.00.  Mem- 
ber's price  $4.95. 


The  Western  Intellectual 
Tradition:  From 
Leonardo  to  Hegel, 
J.  Bronowski  and  Bruce 
Mazlish.  Retail  $7.50. 
Member's  price  $4.95. 


SELECTIONS  MAKE  THE  DIFFERENCE!  Here  are  some  of  the  selections  that  the  Book  Find 
Club  has  offered  its  members  at  substantial  savings.  The  selections  of  the  Book  Find  Club 
are  different.  You  will  recognize  them  as  works  of  current  interest  and  lasting  value-solid, 
readable  books  that  range  from  social  science  to  the  fine  arts.  These  are  only  a  few  from  the 
outstanding  list  of  more  than  100  books  and  records  that  the  Book  Find  Club  will  make  avail- 
able to  you  as  a  member  if  you  join  now.  As  an  introductory  offer,  to  acquaint  you  with  the 
benefits  and  privileges  of  membership,  we  invite  you  to  choose  any  three  of  the  selections 
pictured  above  free  with  your  first  selection.  Since  several  are  dual  selections*,  you  may 
acquire  as  many  as  8  books  in  this  way. 

CONVENIENCE.  Membership  in  the  Book  Find  Club  makes  it  possible  for  you  to  shop  for 
the  books  you  want  in  the  comfort  of  your  own  home-enabling  you  to  build  your  library  con- 
veniently and  inexpensively.  Each  month  you  will  receive  The  Book  Find  News,  containing 
an  authoritative  review  of  the  forthcoming  selection  and  descriptions  of  the  many  other  books 
available  at  special  member's  prices.  You  need  choose  only  the  books  you  want. 

AVERAGE  SAVINGS  OF  40%.  As  a  member  you  will  regularly  enjoy  savings  of  40%  on  the 
books  you  take.  Furthermore,  on  certain  choices  your  savings  will  reach  and  even  exceed  50%. 
Compare  the  prices  of  the  books  shown  here.  Your  savings  on  this  introductory  offer  alone  can 
amount  to  as  much  as  $32.70. 

BONUS  BOOKS.  When  your  initial  commitment  has  been  fulfilled,  you  will  be  entitled  to  a 
free  bonus  book  of  your  own  choosing  after  every  third  selection  that  you  take. 


* 


Two  books  counting  as  one  selection 


THE   BOOK   FIND   CLUB 


215  Park  Avenue  South,  New  York  3.  N.  Y. 

You  may  enroll  me  as  a  member  of  the  Book  Find  Club  and  send  me  the  three 
free  books  of  my  choice  with  my  first  selection  at  the  special  member's  price 
(plus  postage  and  handling).  I  agree  to  buy  at  least  four  additional  selections— 
or  alternates-in  the  next  twelve  months.  When  my  initial  commitment  has  been 
fulfilled,  I  will  be  entitled  to  a  free  bonus  book  of  my  own  choosing  after  every 
•third  selection  that  I  take.  I  am  to  receive  each  month  without  charge  the  Book 
Find  News  containing  an  authoritative  review  of  the  forthcoming  selection  and 
descriptions  of  all  other  books  available  to  me  at  special  member's  prices.  This 
will  enable  me  to  make  my  own  choice:  if  I  do  not  want  the  selection  announced 
I  can  return  your  form  saying  "send  me  nothing"  or  use  it  to  order  another  book 
from  the  more  than  100  current  choice  titles  offered.  I  may  cancel  my  member- 
ship at  any  time  after  purchasing  the  five  additional  selections  or  alternates. 

First    Select  ion , — _ , 

Free  Books    1 _ 

2 

Mr.  3 

Mrs. 
Miss 

Please  print  full  name 

Address    

City  Zone  .  .      State 

(Same  offer  and  prices  apply  In  Canada. 
Addreis:  103  Bond  St.,  Toronto  2,  Ontario)  BbO-103 


WORLD-WIDE 

^      BY  TWO  FAMOUS     ^   . 
f*±   DUTCH  PASSENGER    'q' 
yj      MOTOR  LINERS  ^^ 

From  Port  Everglades, 
"  FLORIDA 


.   m.v.  ORANJE 

20,5f>5  gross  ton  flagship  of  the 
Nederland  Line  Royal  Dutch  Mail,  ac- 
commodating- first  and  tourist  class  pas- 
sengers. Long  familiar  to  seasoned  trav- 
elers in  the  Far  East,  the  ORANJE  is  a 
luxury  liner  featuring  gracious  lounges 
and  dining  salons,  spacious  decks,  two 
swimming  pools,  well-stocked  library  — 
and  accommodations  comparable  with 
many  of  the  finest  transatlantic  liners. 
All  cabins  are  outside.  ORANJE  menus 
are  varied  and  bountiful.  Service  is  at- 
tentive, reflecting  the  expert  Dutch  su- 
pervision that  assures  peace  of  mind  on 
a  journey  that  circles  the  globe. 

AROUND-THE-WORLD  •   March  8,  1961 

Leave  Port  Everglaces  (Mian        Fli  "da    Then  to  Cristobal/ 

Balboa.  Panama  Canal.  Papeete.  Tahiti;  Auckland  and  Wellington. 

New  Zealand.  Sydney  and  Melbourne,  Australia.  Singapore; 

Penang;  Colombo.  Ceylon.  Suez/Port  Said,  Genoa;  Southampton; 

Amsterdam  (10  days  in  Europe)    Returning  to  Port  Everglades 

May  23  via  Southampton   Later  1961  departures  from 

Port  Everglades    May  24,  Sert    9    Nov    25 

First  Class  rates  from  $1304.  Tourist  Ci-'         '^s  from  $816 


LETTERS 


m.v.JOHAN  VAN  OLDENBARNEVELT 

20,304  gross  ton  passenger  liner  flying 
the  Nederland  Line  Royal  Dutch  Mail 
flag  and  bearing  a  proud  record  of  serv- 
ice around-the-world.  A  one-class  motor 
vessel,  the  J.  V.  0.  as  she  is  fondly  known 
to  thousands  of  travelers,  offers  world- 
wide travel  on  a  thrift  budget.  Adequate 
accommodations,  ample  deck  space  for 
sports  and  recreation,  two  swimming- 
pools,  spacious  public  rooms,  good  food, 
and  traditionally  efficient  service,  ship- 
keeping  and  seamanship. 

Three-month  voyages  AROUND-THE-WORLD 

March  14,  June  24,  1961 
Leaving  from  Port  Everf  lades  (Miami)  and  New  York— including 
ample  stopover  in  Europe.  Ports  visited.  Southampton; 
Amsterdam;  Palma,  Naples;  Port  Said/Suez;  Colombo; 
Fremantle.  Melbourne  and  Sydney.  Australia.  Vvellington 
and  Auckland.  New  Zealand.  Suva.  Fiji;  Papeete.  Tahiti; 
Callao.  Peru;  Balboa/Cristobal.  Panama  Canal  Zone- 
Return  to  Port  Everglades  and  New  York.  §ates  from  $895 

See  Your  Travel  Agent. 

DUTCH  WORLD  SERVICES 

OFFICES  IN    PRINCIPAL.  CITIES 


stalls  01  other  non-flying  attitudes.  The 
practice  which  the  FA  A  requires  [of  the 
student-pilot]  is  not  to  enable  him  to 
show  off  but  rather  to  prevent  him— 
when  he  finds  himsel)  alofl  in  .1  non- 
flying  state— from  becoming  a  pilot  who 
is  no  longer  living  with  a  plane  which 
is  no  longer  livable.  I  suggest  that  al- 
though there  is  a  revolution  in  small 
plane  flying,  future  pilots  disregard  Mr. 
Langewiesche  and  make  the  revolution 
bloodless.  William   Finberg 

Great  Neck.  N.  V. 

Conservation    vs.   Population 

To   int.  Editors: 

Charlton  Ogburn,  fr.  ["America  the 
Expendable,"  August]  would  be  a 
mighty  long  winded  toastmaster!  Seven 
pages  on  the  importance  ol  conserving 
national  shrines  and  woodlands  (with 
which  I  mosi  heartily  agree)  to  introduce 
Ins  real  theme:  a  patched  up  page-and-a- 
hall  of  propaganda  for  birth  prevention 
by  means  ol  "social  pressure  that  will 
restrain  parents  from  heedless  multipli- 
cation." .  .  . 

!'!<  ise  permit  me  to  explain  thai  we 
Catholics  and  others  who  recognize  .1 
personal  (.<xl  as  the  Creator  ol  all 
things  .  .  .  cannot  in  conscience  accepl 
the  use  of  artificial  contraceptive  devices 
.  .  .  because  to  use  sucfl  devices  in  the 
act  ol  creation  is  to  attempt  to  frustrate 
the  will  of  God.  .  .  . 

M  vk-t  C.  Russei  1 
Boston,  Mass. 

It  is  entirely  possible  that  Charlton 
Ogburn's  hypothetical  L'.L.'  children  will 
grow  up  to  deface  more  parks,  kill  more 
wildlife,  and  toss  more  beer  tans  than 
my  si\  will.  Pa  1  ri<  iv  R.  h  1  use >\ 

Denver.  Col. 

Mr.  Ogburn  has  done  .1  real  service  in 
tailing  attention  to  the  tint. 11  to  our 
open  spate.  We  feel  that,  without  dis- 
cussing the  merits  ol  his  long-range  pro- 
posal, immediate  action  is  needed  by 
even  thoughtful  citizen.  The  National 
Recreation  Association  is  always  read) 
lo  help  am  local  group  laced  with  the 
problem    of   encroachment.    .    .    . 

\\\i    1  .  New 

National  Recreation  Association 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


Cool   Politics 

lo   1  hi    Editors: 

Peter  F.  Drucker,  in  "Politics  lor  a 
New  Generation,  Part  111"  [August], 
s.ivs    thai     lor    people    under    thirty-five 

[the   New   Deal]   slogans   "are   as   topical 
as  'Remember  the  Maine!"  .  .  . 

1    was   born    in    1930.      1  he    New    Deal 


slogans  aie  dated  all  right  but  they  are 
forgotten  only  In  the  mind.  The  viscera 
will  never  forget.  The  mere  mention  ol 
Roosevelt's  name  brings  memories  ol 
arguments,  arguments  which  left  the 
fathers  and  uncles,  the  grandfathers  and 
great-uncles  pale  and  shaking  with  the 
fervor  of  their  feelings.  .  .  .  Scabrous 
stories  about  him.  his  wile,  and  his  chil- 
dren were  whispered  behind  adult 
hands.  I  hen  brought  into  the  open  bit 
by  bit  and  woven  into  the  dark  child 
hood  folklore  ol  my  contemporaries.  .  .  . 
We  who  were  born  in  the  'thirties  grew 
up  in  the  niiclsi  ol  adult  talk  about  the 
depression  and  the  impending  world 
war.  .  .  .  We  were  all  ready  to  fight 
Germans  and  faps  and  everywhere  we 
saw   pictures  ol  FDR.  Winnie,  and   foe. 

By  the  time  we  were  drafted  .  .  .  there 
was  another  enemy,  the  "Uncle  Joe"  of 
our  high  school  days.  Franco  was  being 
mentioned   as  a  valuable  man   to  toady 

11])     to.     .     .     . 

Our  parents,  leathers,  preachers  told 
us  that  our  country  had  come  through 
the  depression  with  values  intact  and 
was  fighting  alongside  other  nations 
with  the  same  values  against  peoples 
who  had  forfeited  their  claim  to  civiliza- 
tion. Then  we  had  to  learn  the  hard 
wav  thai  what  is  believed  in  the  en- 
thusiasm ol  one  decade  isn't  necessarily 
so  in  the  next.  .  .  . 

[So]  we've  learned  how  to  "fit  in."  to 
avoid  taking  a  stand,  and  we've  learned 
well.  Although  we  mav  want  to  unlearn, 
we  don't  find  it  easv.  1-Dr  we  must  un- 
learn wiih  our  minds  what  we  learned 
with  our  guts.  .  .  .  Underneath  the  nar- 
row lapel  ol  the  next  young  man  Mr. 
Drucker  sees  there  may  beat  the  heart 
ol  a  genuinely  skeptical  man  who  is  not 
astonished  at  anvthing.  lie-  will  read 
the  papers  and  vote  intelligently  (with  a 
tolerant  shrug  a  I  the  campaign  speeches). 
1  le  will  work  as  hard  as  necessary  .  .  .  take 
bis  pleasure  where  he  can.  and  he  will,  if 
asked,  fight  against  Communists  or 
other-ists.  But  he  probably  won't  get 
excited  in  prim  over  any  crusades.  They 
have  been  loo  frequent.  .  .  . 

Now  ii  just  might  be  that  a  President 
will  come  along  some  day  and  ask  us  to 
do  something— something  real,  some- 
thing besides  singing  in  the  ranks  of 
still  aiiotlui  crusade.  Then  we  shall  see. 
Rom  kt  C.  Smith 
Roselle.  111. 

In     July    Harper's    Peter    F.    Drucker 

s.ivs  thai  I  propose  to  raise  federal  ex- 
penditures lo  SI  10  billion  but  that  I 
"forget"  what  is  being  spent  by  state 
and  local  governments.  ...  In  a  studv 
which  I  wrote,  The  Federal  Budget  and 
the  "General  Welfare,"  I  advocated 
that  federal  outlays  be  lilted  ...  to 
MUL!.  I  billion  by  1964.  Rut  this  studv 
also   .   .   .   sets   forth   in   some   detail   that 


PASSION   AND 
PYROTECHNICS 

Leonard  Bernstein's  Berlioz 
is  passion  and  pyrotechnics 
. . . hear  the  Bernstein  « ay 
with  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  and 
the  blazing" Roman  Carnival" 
Overture. 

ML  5570  MS  6170/ Berlioz: 
"Roman  Carnival"  Overture; 
Excerpts  from  "Romeo  and 
Juliet"  New  York  Philhar- 
monic. Leonard  Bernstein, 
conductor. 


PUCCINI  AND  THE  BLUES 

Grand  Opera's  Eileen  Farrell 
is  ,i  heartbreaking  "Madame 
Butterfly"-or  "Tosca"  but 
the  vocal  surprise  of  the  year 
i-  her  newest  role.the  hero- 
ine nt  the  blues.  She  lights  a 
tender  torch  in  "I've  Got  a 
Right  to  Sing  the  /Hues." 
CL  1465/ 'CS 8256 /"I've  Got 
a  Right  to  Sing  the  Blues"/ 
Eileen  Farrell. 
ML  548 3/ MS  6150/ 
PUCCINI  A  HI  AS/ Eileen 
Farrell. 

ML  5484/ MS  6 151/- An 
Eileen  Farrell  Song  Recital . " 


EVERYBODY'S    GIRL    IRMA 

"Irma  la  Douce,"  a.  wayward 
but  of  course  goodhearted 
wench,  is  chronicled  in  the 
score  of  a  new  Broadway  mu- 
sical, a  kind  of  French  "Three 
Penny  Opera"  imported  by 
way  of  London.  Try  it  in 
French-with  the  redoubtable 
Zizi  Jeanmaire  as  Irma-or  in 
English  with  the  stars  of  the 
American  cast.  Either  way, 
"Irma"  is  brash  musical  com- 
edy with  a  touch  of  bitters. 
OL  5560  English /WL  177 
French/ Irma  la  Douce. 


the  newest  SOUNDS  ® 
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MEMORIES  ARE  MADE 
OF  SONGS 

Mitch  Miller,  a  bearded  piper 
who  leads  a  splendid  new 
national  \i%stvea.z- Sing  Along 
with  Mitch-this  time  with  a 
melodic  memoir. 
CL  15421  CS  83421  Memo- 
ries/Sing  Along  with  Mitch/ 
Milch  Miller  mill  the  gang. 

THE  VOICE   OF 
SHAKESPEARE 

Sir  John  Gielgud  is  the  true 
voice  of  Shakespeare.  New- 
and  exclusively  on  Columbia 
Records -is  the  sequel  to 
Gielgud's  "Ages  of  Maw. "In 
a  new  Shakespeare  program- 
"One  Man  in  His  Time"-  Sir 
John  goes  to  the  very  heart  of 
matters  in  Julius  Caesar,  Mac- 
beth, Richard  II  and  Henry  V, 
among  others. 

OL  5550/One  Man  in  His 
Time/ Sir  John  Gielgud. 


FROM   "HANSEL"  TO 
"WOZZECK" 

Thomas  Schippers  is  a  spir- 
ited maestro  with  a  gift  for 
opera  that  has  carried  him  tri- 
umphantly to  La  Sea  la  and 
the  Met.  His  premiere  Colum- 
bia recording  is  a  rousing 
"Lp"  of  orchestral  interludes 
from  operas  that  range -as- 
tonishingly-from  "Hansel 
and  Gretel"  to  "Traviata," 
"Vanessa" and  to"Wozzeck. " 
ML  5564  IMS  6164/ Orches- 
tral Music  from  the  Opera/ 
The  Columbia  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, Thomas  Schippers, 
conductor. 


33  singles:  A  happy  new  note.  Many  of  your  favorite  singers  and  I  heir  songs 
are  note  available  too  on  neat  7-inch  single  records  at  your  favorite  speed— 33. 

always  YOURS  on  COLUMBIA  ®  RECORDS 
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How  to  invest 
for  a  growing 
family  income 


When  you  think  about  your  family  in- 
come you  might  think  of  this: 

Ownership  of  stock  in  a  growing  company 
can  bring  you  income  from  dividends  to  help 
pay  some  of  today's  living  expenses.  The  div- 
idends and  the  value  of  the  stock  have  a 
chance  to  grow  over  the  years,  helping  you 
build  a  more  comfortable  future. 

Every  day,  more  families  are  discovering 
what  an  interesting  and  pleasant  experience 
it  is  to  invest  in  stocks  or  bonds.  And  how 
easy  it  is  to  invest  sensibly  if  you  follow  the 
rules  that  wise  investors  use. 

When  you  invest,  use  money  not  needed 
for  living  expenses  or  emergencies.  Remember 
that  a  company  r.ay  go  downhill  instead  of 
up.  Stock  prices  fluctuate,  like  the  prices  of 
any  other  property.  So  you'll  want  facts,  not 
just  tips  or  rumors. 

Where  to  get  advice 
You'll  need,  especially,  the  friendly,  ex- 
perienced advice  of  a  nearby  Member  Firm 
of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  Your 
broker  there  has  met  the  qualifications  of 
the  Exchange  for  knowledge  and  character. 
Drop  in  to  get  acquainted.  Get  his  opinion 
about  bonds  and  preferred  stock,  too.  These 
often  provide  a  more  fixed  income  and  may 
be  better  suited  to  your  needs. 

You  might  start  with  our  wonderfully 
useful  booklet,  "dividends  over  the 
years."  It  gives  you  the  records  of  more 
than  400  stocks  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  that  have  paid  a  cash  dividend 
every  year  from  25  to  over  100  years.  It 
lists  stocks  that  have  paid  progressively 
higher  dividends  in  recent  years.  Send  the 
coupon  below  and  we'll  mail  you  a  copy  free. 
It  may  show  you  the  way  to  a  growing  income. 

Oun  your  share  of  American  business 

Members  New  York 
Stock  Exchange 

For  offices  of  Members  nearest  you, 

look  under  New  York  Stock  Exchange  in  the 

stock  broker  section  of  the  "Yellow  Pages." 


send  FOR  free  BOOKLET.  Mail  to  a  Mem- 
ber Firm  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  or  to  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange,  Dept.  H-50, 
P.  O.  Box  1070,  New  York  1,  N.Y. 

Please  send  me,  free,  "dividends  over 
the  YEARS,  a  basic  guide  for  common 
stock  investment." 

Name 


Address. 


Broker,  if  nni)_ 
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LETTERS 


the  states  and  localities  have  been  as- 
suming a  far  heavier  burden  than  the 
federal  government  measured  against 
their  respective  resources.   .   .   . 

Leon  H.  Kevserling 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Deep  gratitude  to  Mr.  Drucker  for  the 
vision,  without  which  a  people  could 
perish,  of  the  last  article  in  his  series. 
Since,  regrettably,  nothing  of  this  ca- 
pacity of  mind  came  from  the  rostra  of 
our  national  conventions,  could  any 
greater  service  be  rendered  to  all  voters 
—particularly  the  third  under  thirty-five 
—than  to  make  his  thoughtful  essay 
widely  available  in  reprint  form? 

NOEL   P.   CONLON 

Providence,  R.  I. 

Anti-power 

To  the  Editors: 

Bravo    to    William    S.    While    for    his 

writings  on  Power  [Public  and  Personal: 

I  he   Long  Retreat."  August].     This  is 

long    overdue    and    1    hope    it    will    be 

widely  read   .  .  .  Charles  R.  Edson 

Berkeley,  Calif. 

Speaking  for  the  anti-power  elite,  let 
me  invite  Mr.  White's  examination  of 
our  position. 

Unrestricted  wielding  of  nuclear 
weaponry  grows  increasingly  dangerous 
as  irresponsible  governments  become 
inn  [ear  powers.  China  cannot  be  trusted 
to  show  rational  restraint  in  deciding 
whether  to  launch  missiles  againsl 
Formosa,  not  can  Egypt  be  counted 
upon  to  retrain  from  dropping  a  20- 
megaton  bomb  on  Israel.  Reduction  of 
delivery  time  from  fifteen  minutes  to 
five  will  soon  place  in  the  hands  of  the 
Soviet  military  elite  (and  our  own)  a 
nerve-wracking  temptation  to  cast  the 
first  pre-emptive  strike. 

Strong-man  rulers,  faithful  to  power, 
have  become  our  unquestioning  allies 
while  the  democracies— Britain,  India, 
and  the  Scandinavian  countries— seek 
leadership  for  a  disengagement  policy. 
Hence  we  are  losing  the  ideological  war. 
Moreover,  one  serious  accident  or  mis- 
calculation—which must  be  considered 
probable  over  a  long  period— can  cause 
a  nucleai  war.  We  say  thai  complete 
multilateral  disarmament  is  a  necessity. 
We  ask  Mr.  White  which  point  se<  rns 
irrational? 

As  to  the  clothing,  what  good  did  the 
suit  ol  armor— the  greatest  this  world 
has  ever  known— do  for  the  U.  S.  as  we 
lost  the  battles  of  fapan,  Cuba,  and  the 
Summit?  While  the  generals  call  for 
power  (bigger  boots)  they  conceal  from 
themselves  a  shaking  in  their  booties 
which  betrays  a  fear  that  their  services 
arc  extinct.    Yet,  to  appease  them,  the 


U.  S.  presented  a  disarmament  proposal 
which  postpones  all  arms  reduction  to 
the  indefinite  future.  Many  groups— 
from  social  and  physical  scientists  to 
religious  leaders— are  warning  that  fear 
and  hatred  may  cause  us  to  defend  our- 
selves to  death.  New  ideas  for  effective 
negotiation  are  a  must  and  these  are 
the  garments  of  the  anti-power  elite.  It 
is  a  fine  suit  this  emperor  has  on— but 
lacking  brass  buttons  it  is,  perhaps,  one 
that  a  fool  cannot  see.  Marc  Pilisuk 
Ann  Arbor.  Mich. 

Arsenal  for  Catastrophe 

To  the  Editors: 

Joseph  Kraft's  "RAND:  Arsenal  for 
Ideas"  [July]  .  .  .  would  have  been  more 
pertinent  if  he  had  explained  that  an 
increased  number  of  men  at  RAND  and 
other  military  research  centers  are  losing 
confidence  in  their  own  proposals  for 
military  security.  Their  own  findings 
refute  their  conclusions. 

They  strive  for  what  is  called  deter- 
rence, not  defense.  "Deterrence"  is  in- 
creasingly unreliable  and  may  more 
accurately  be  termed  provocation.  The 
need  is  not  to  provide  deterrence  but 
to  find  a  way  back  down  the  hill  rather 
than  jump  off  the  cliff,  as  RAND's  own 
Amrom  Katz  has  graphically  explained. 

But  there  is  virtually  no  research  and 
planning  to  accomplish  the  desperate 
need  for  reduction  and  control  of 
weapons.  .  .  .  The  real  enemy  is  war 
and  the  existence  of  modern  weapons, 
not  the  Soviet  Union.  But  preventive 
war  has  on  several  occasions  been 
leiommended  or  accepted  as  conceivable 
by  the  men  of  RAND  and  other  such 
institutions.  .  .  .  They  are  pursuing  a 
policy  of  ultimate  catastrophe. 

Robert  H.  Sollen 
Oxnard.  Calif. 


Eager  Beavers 


To  the  Editors: 

I  read  James  Poling's  "That  Dam 
Situation  in  Hampden"  [July]  and  I 
think  the  beavers  should  stay.  I  think 
the  beavers  have  a  right  to  live  like  you 
and  I.  If  they  keep  insisting  on  staying, 
let   them.  Judith  Hagerty 

Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Since  I  am  a  girl  scout  of  Troop  152, 

I   would  request  you  leave  the  beavers 

be.  Lauramae  Anne  Windnagel 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Author  Comments: 

Troop     152    has    honored    me    with 

several   other   letters.     Industrious    little 

beavers,  those  girls!      James  W.  Poi  ing 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


Life  mask  taken  60  days  betore  Lincoln's  death.  The  hand  was  cast  in  1860.  From  the  collection  of  Clarence  Hay. 


The  pain  and  exaltation ...  the  wit  and 
wisdom ...  the  doubts  and  the 
monumental  courage . . .  every  important 
word  he  ever  wrote  or  uttered . . . 


THE  COLLECTED  WORKS  OF 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

NINE  VOLUMES  (Regularly  $115.00)  YOURS  FOR  $895 
through  membership  in  THE  HISTORY  BOOK  CLUB 


Now  he  belongs  to  the  ages,"  Secretary  of  War  Stanton  said  at 
Lincoln's  deathbed.  But  in  gaining  a  folk  hero,  something  more 
priceless  was  lost — for  today  nearly  a  century  of  legend  tends  to  blur 
our  image  of  Lincoln,  the  man.  This  human  Lincoln — compounded, 
like  most  of  us,  of  foibles  and  inconsistencies — who  was  not  born 
but  grew  to  greatness  in  times  as  troubled  as  our  own — now  speaks 
to  us  clearly  in  The  Collected  Works  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

In  these  handsome  volumes — the  most  complete  and  up-to-date 
collection  of  his  writings  and  utterances  ever  published — we  meet, 
perhaps  for  the  first  time,  the  real  Abraham  Lincoln.  Here  we  witness 
the  inspiring  drama  of  his  growth  in  6,870  manuscripts,  private  as 
well  as  public  papers — half  of  them  never  printed  before.  Here  we 
discover  and  share  the  inner  reservoirs  of  strength  that  enabled  him 
to  face — and  transcend — the  mounting  crises  in  his  life,  from  the 
death  of  Ann  Rutledge  to  the  Emancipation  Proclamation. 

This  extraordinary  human  testament  has  been  collected,  indexed 
and  richly  annotated  by  a  team  of  our  foremost  Lincoln  scholars  under 
Dr.  Roy  P.  Busier  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  The  product  of  26  years 
of  research  and  a  $125,000  investment,  the  9-volume  set  regularly 
sells  for  $115.  You  may  own  it  now  for  just  $8.95,  plus  a  small 
shipping  charge — with  membership  in  The  History  Book  Club. 

OUTSTANDING  WORKS  OF  HISTORY  AND  WORLD  AFFAIRS 
—  at  substantial  savings 

A  service  for  readers  who  recognize  and  value  their  links  with  the 
eternal  human  drama,  The  History  Book  Club  regularly  offers  fine 
permanent  editions  of  the  most  important  and  entertaining  works  in 
history  and  world  affairs — at  average  savings  (with  bonuses)  of  40%, 
and  often  more.  As  a  member,  you  need  take  as  few  as  four  more 
selections  in  the  next  12  months  from  more  than  100  that  will  be 
available  at  reduced  Club  prices.  With  every  fourth  purchase  there- 
after, you  choose  a  valuable  bonus  book.  Use  the  coupon  to  join  now 
and  receive  the  $1 15  Lincoln  set  for  only  $8.95.  If  not  delighted,  you 
may  return  the  books  within  ten  days  and  owe  nothing — and  that 
cancels  your  membership  with  no  further  obligation. 

THE  HISTORY  BOOK  CLUB,  Stamford,  Connecticut 


'  9  volumes 
'  Over  5,000  pages 
p  43  Lincoln  photographs, 
engravings  and  manuscript  facsimiles 


THE  HISTORY  BOOK  CLUB  HA-3709 

Stamford,  Connecticut 

Send  me  at  once  the  9-vol.,  $115  Lincoln  set,  for  which  bill 
me  just  $8.95,  plus  shipping  charge.  I  understand  that  if  not 
delighted,  I  may  return  the  set  within  10  days  and  owe 
nothing.  Otherwise,  I  agree  to  take  4  more  books  at  reduced 
member's  prices  during  the  next  12  months.  (These  will  be 
described  in  your  monthly  REVIEW,  and  I  may  reject  any 
selection  by  returning  a  convenient  form  that  is  always 
provided.)  Thereafter,  with  every  4th  purchase,  I  will  choose 
a  valuable  bonus  book. 


Name.. 


Address. 


City Zone State 

If  you  wish,  you  may  now  order  any  of  these  fine  selections 
at  tlie  reduced  member's  prices  indicated. 

□  GRANT  MOVES  SOUTH,  by  Bruce  Catton.  ($6.50)    $5.25 

□  THE  ARMADA,  by  Garrett  Mattingly.  ($6.00)        $4.95 

□  WINSTON  CHURCHILL:  War  Memoirs.  ($8.75)    $5.95 

D  GODS  AND  MEN,  by  Henry  B.  Parkes.  ($7.50)       $5.95 

In  Canada,  same  saving.  Books  shipped  from  Toronto  duty  free.  Bonus 
plan  differs  slightly.  Mail  to  2847  Danrorth  Ave..  Toronto  13.  Ont. 


JOHN    FISCHER 


THE  EDITORS 


EASY  CHAIR 


The  Choice 


IF  YOU  have  been  taking  the  more  im- 
passioned campaign  speakers  seriously,  you 
might  expect  Armageddon  to  arrive  on  Novem- 
ber 8.  As  usual,  the  extreme  partisans  on  both 
sides  are  trying  to  make  this  look  like  the  final 
battle  between  Good  and  Evil,  with  sure  doom 
awaiting  the  Republic  if  the  wrong  man  wins 

In  sober  fact,  it  seems  to  me  that  our  prospects 
are  a  good  deal  more  cheerful  than  that.  No 
matter  who  wins,  we  ought  to  be  a  lot  better  off 
than  we  are  now.  For  it  looks  certain— as  certain 
as  am  bet  on  the  future  can  be— that  either 
Nixon  or  Kenned)  would  make  a  far  more  suc- 
cessful   President  than   Eisenhower. 

Both  of  them  have  eighl  qualifications— all 
essential  for  a  contemporary  President— that  Ike 
has   lacked: 

1.  They  aie  young  and  health)  enough  to 
carry  a  bonc-cra(king  load  of  work.  (The  argu- 
ment that  one  or  the  other  is  too  young  isn*t 
very  convincing.  After  all.  they  are  onl\  four 
years  apart  in  age:  and  by  the  time  a  man  passes 
forty,  he  is  generally  as  grown-up  as  he  is  ever 
going  to  be.  Besides,  both  have  had  a  great  deal 
of  experience,  of  the  kind  which  ayes  a  man  fast. 

\s  a  result,  the\  are  probabl)  as  mature  in 
character  as  mosi  White  House  occupants  have 
been.) 

2.  They  take  the  job  seriously;  neither  would 
try  to  run  the  country  from  a  putting  green.* 

*The  whole  blame  lor  the  flaccid  complacency 
which  has  bianketed  America  lor  the  last  eight  years 
cannot,  however,  be  placed  on  the  Eisenhower  Ad- 
ministration. It  is  true  that  the  White  House  in- 
evitably sets  the  tone  lor  the  country,  that  national 
leadership  (if  any)  can  come  only  from  there.  Rut  it 
is  probably  equally  true  that  Ike's  brand  of  non- 
leadership  was  exact  \  what  the  country  wanted 
during  the  era  now  drawing  to  a  close. 

For  modern  American  politics  seems  to  run  in 
l.iiiK  regular  cycles,  with  alternating  periods  of  weak 
and  strong  government.  The  Gilded  Age,  following 
the  Civil  War,  was  a  typical  weak  period.    Worn  out 


3.  They  are  informed.  Not  only  do  they  read 
the  papers  (as  Eisenhower,  by  his  own  admission, 
seldom  does)  but  each  of  them  has  worked  hard 
to  find  out  in  precise  detail  what  is  going  on  in 
the  country,   and   the  world. 

1.  They  are  willing  to  make  decisions.  Neither 
is  in  the  habit  of  asking  his  staff  people  to  bring 

by  the  strain  of  the  war  and  Reconstruction,  most 
people  desperately  wanted  a  breathing  space:  so  they 
elected  Presidents  who  would  demand  little,  leaving 
the  country  free  to  relax,  frolic,  and  put  on  a  little 
fat.  During  these  years,  naturally,  a  backlog  of 
neglected  public  needs  steadily  piled  up— while  more 
and  more  people  began  to  worn-  about  the  smugness 
and  corruption  that  were  seeping  into  the  fiber  of 
American  life. 

By  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  voters  were  ready 
for  a  cleanup,  for  a  government  of  action,  austerity, 
ami  reform.  The  result  was  a  series  of  strong  Ad- 
ministrations under  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Wilson. 
But  the  forward  surge  of  those  years  (plus  World 
War  I)  again  scented  to  exhaust  (he  moral  energies 
of  the  nation:  and  in  1920  it  slumped  gratefully  into 
the  "normalcy"  of  the  Harding-Coolidge-Hoover  era. 

Another  burst  of  governmental  vigor  was  clearly 
nee ess.n \  b\  1932.  \ud  here,  as  in  Wilson's  time-,  a 
strong  Administration  had  to  turn  aside  from  its  still 
incompleted  domesth  undertakings  to  fight  a  foreign 
war— and  then  to  rebuild  a  shattered  Europe.  By  1952 
the  country  was  hungry  for  just  the  things  Eisenhower 
offered:  a  chance  to  forget  public  responsibilities,  to 
Ic.im  everything  to  Papa,  and  to  cloze  awhile  in  the 
private  leatherbeds  of  The  Affluent  Society. 

The  parallel  with  our  first  Gilded  Age  is  almost 
uncannv.  The  general  in  the  White  House,  an  un- 
demanding, decent  old  gentleman  quite  unaware  of 
what  is  happening  around  him  .  .  .  the  postwar 
crumbling  of  morals  .  .  .  the  universal  preoccupation 
with  money-chasing  .  .  .  the  piling  up  of  urgent  tasks 
which  the  government  is  unwilling  to  tackle  .  .  .  and 
finally,  the  rising  murmurs  of  public  alarm.  If  history 
offers  any  guide  at  all,  the  next  \dministration 
(whether  Nixon*s  or  Kennedy's)  will  have  to  be  a 
strong  one,  simply  because  that  is  what  the  times 
demand. 
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AS  A  NEW  MEMBER 


THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  OF 

EVER?  won]  Shakespeare  wrote  every  com- 
edy, tragedy,  and  historical  play;  every 
poem  and  sonnet  yours  complete  in  this 
beautiful  1312-page  volume.  Chuckle  at  the 
comedy  oi  Falstaff;  be  fascinated  by  <  Ileopatra  ; 
thrill  with  Romeo  in  the  ecstasies  of  love.  Here 
is  the  writer  who  understood  human  nature  as 
DO  other  ever  has! 


THE  ESSAYS  OF 

Bacon 

H f.rio  is  another  titan  of  the  Elizabethan  era 
Sir  Francis  Bacon,  whose  surpassing 
intellect  laid  the  groundwork  of  science  and 
philosophy  for  generations.  Anyone  in  search  of 
personal  guidance  can  do  no  better  than  to  read 
these  immortal  essays  .  .  .  about  love,  politics, 
books,  business,  friendship,  and  the  many  other 
subjects  which  Bacon  discusses  so  wisely. 

PARADISE  LOST  AND  OTHER  POEMS  OF 

JVIilton 

You  will  be  spellbound  by  Paradise  Lost  —  the 
supreme  achievement  of  the  blind  poet  who 
fought  for  man's  right  to  think.  Or,  in  a  gayer 
spirit,  you  will  enjoy  "dipping  the  light  fan- 
tastic" with  L'Allegro.  Or  again,  perhaps,  the 
dreamy  meditation  of  the  beautiful  II  Pense- 
roso  will  best  suit  your  mood.  With  this  hand- 
some volume  at  hand,  you  may  choose  from 
thirty  of  Milton's  matchless  poems. 


Why  The  Classics  Club  Offers  You  This  Superb  Value 


vyiLL  you  add  these  three  volumes  to  your 
library  —  as  an  introductory  offer  made 
only  to  new  members  of  The  Classics  Club? 
You  are  invited  to  join  today  .  .  .  and  to 
receive  on  approval  beautiful  editions  of  the 
world's  greatest  masterpieces. 

These  books,  selected  unanimously  by  dis- 
tinguished literary  authorities,  were  chosen 
because  they  offer  the  greatest  enjoyment 
and  value  to  the  "pressed  for  time"  men  and 
women  of  today. 

Why  Are  Great  Books  Called  "Classics"? 
A  true  "classic"  is  a  book  that  will  never 
grow  old.  For  sheer  fascination  it  can  rival 
the  most  thrilling  modern  novel.  Have  you 
ever  wondered  how  the  great  books  have 
become  "classics"?  First,  because  they  are  so 
readable.  They  would  not  have  lived  unless 
they  were  read;  they  would  not  have  been 
read  unless  they  were  interesting.  To  be  in- 
teresting they  had  to  be  easy  to  understand. 
And  those  are  the  vet;-  dualities  which 
characterize  these  selections:  readability, 
interest,  simplicity. 


Only  Book  Club  of  Its  Kind 

The  Classics  Club  is  different  from  all 
other  book  clubs.  1.  It  distributes  to  its  mem- 
bers the  world's  classics  at  a  low  price.  2.  Its 
members  are  not  obligated  to  take  any  spe- 
cific number  of  books.  3.  Its  volumes  are 
luxurious  De  Luxe  Editions  -bound  in  the 
fine  buckram  ordinarily  used  for  $5  and  $10 
bindings.  They  have  unfed  page  tops;  are 
richly  stamped  in  genuine  gold  —  books  you 
and  your  children  will  cherish  for  years. 

A  Trial  Membership  Invitation  to  You 

You  are  invited,  to  accept  a  Trial  Member- 
ship. With  your  first  books  will  be  sent  an 
advance  notice  about  future  selections.  You 
may  reject  any  book  you  do  not  wish.  You 
need  not  take  any  specific  number  of  books 
—  only  the  ones  you  want.  No  money  in 
advance,  no  membership  fees.  Yrou  may 
cancel  membership  .-it  any  t  ime. 

Mai!  this  Invitation  Form  now.  The  low 
introductory  price  fi  r  these  THREE  beauti- 
ful volumes  cannot  be  assured  unless  you 
respond  promptly.  Tilt;  CLASSICS  CLUB, 
Eto  i  s  a,  L.  I.,  New  York. 
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THE   CLASSICS   CLUB  NF 

Roslyn,  L.  I.,  New  York 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  Trial  Member  ami  send 
'•  '>>  ■  autttul  Classics  Club   Edi- 

tions of  THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  OF"  SHAKE- 
SPEARE, TMK  ESSAYS  OF  BACON  and  PARADISE 
LOST     kNU    OTHER     POEMS    01      MILTON     pictured 

above  which  I  may  keep  for  only  $2.89  plus  a 
few  cents  mailing  charm's  the  special  new- 
member  Introductory  price  for  ALL  THRICE 
volumes,  if  not  completely  satisfied  after  seven 
examination.  1  may  return  all  -i  books 
and  owe  nothing. 

\s  a  member,  I  am  nol  obligated  to  take  any 

number  of  books,  and  I  am  to  receive 

an    advance    description    of    future    selei 

Also    I  may  reject  any  volume  before  or  after  I 

It,  and    I   may  cancel  my    membership 

whenever  I  wish 

iCh  future  Club  volume  I  decide  to  keep 
I  will  send  you  the  low  price  of  $2.89  plus  a  few 
oents  mailing  charges.  (Hooks  ship 
only.) 

Mr.    ) 

Mrs.  \ 

Miss  ) 


Address. 


(Please  Print  Plainly) 


Zone  No. 
City (if  any). 
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in  an  agreed  recommendation,  which  he  can 
then  endorse.  They  realize  that  while  such  a 
method  may  work  in  a  military  organization,  it 
is  no  way  to  run  a  government-for  reasons 
winch  Peter  F.  Drucker  noted  in  the  Auras! 
issue  of  this  magazine.  Their  past  performances 
indicate  that  both  Nixon  and  Kennedy  prefer 
the  sounder  (though  more  painful  and  laborious) 
method  of  listening  to  the  arguments  on  both 
sides,  and  then  making  a  clear-cut  choice. 

5.  They  are  articulate.  Even  great  President 
-Jefferson,  Lincoln.  Wilson,  and  the  two  Roose- 
velts.  for  example-has  been  able  to  explain  his 
decisions,  and  his  proposed  course  of  action  to 
the  countn  in  clear  and  persuasive  language. 
Those  who  lacked  this  talent,  however  brilliant 
m  other  ways,  never  became  effective  leaders. 

6    Thev  are  skillful  organizers,  on  the  evidence 
of  the  present  campaign  and  their  earlier  ones 
Putting     together     a     smooth-working,     nation- 
spanning    organization    in    the   space'  of    a    few 
months  is  a  major  test  for  any  executive:    and 
b}  August  of  this  year  both  candidates  had  their 
machinery    in    better   shape    than    either    Eisen- 
hower or  Stevenson  did  even  at  the  end  of  the 
two  previous  campaigns.    (At  this  writing  there 
is  some  indication   that  Kennedy  might  have  a 
slight  edge  here:  Nixon  may  be  trying  to  control 
everything  a   bit    too   tightly   for  maximum   effi- 
ciency.   But  it  is  too  early  to  be  sure  about  this) 
7.  Both  belong  to  a  new  political  generation. 
I  hey  .grew  up  in  a  world  as  different  from  the 
world    of    Ike's    boyhood    as    the    Jazz    Age    was 
different  from  the  Victorian  Era.    Their  genera 
'"»n   (as  both   Drucker  and    James  Resto'n   have 
Pointed    out)    represents    a    quantum    jump    in 
American    history-a   liberating  leap  away   from 
traditions,  assumptions,  and  passions  which  have 
now    become    irrelevant.     There    is    at     least    a 
chance,  then,   thai    they  will   have  the   freshness 
and   flexibility   to  deal  with   the  towering  prob- 
lems winch  lie  just  beyond  the  horizon.    (To  cite 
only  one  instance,  when  Red  China  equips  itself 
with  atomic  weapons,  perhaps  three  years  from 
now,  the  troubles  we've  had  with   Korea.  Cuba 
Berlin,  and   the  Congo  max    begin   to   look   like 
schoolyard  squabbles.) 

8.  They  are  professional  politicians.  This  is  a 
bedrock  requirement.  The  art  of  government 
-most  subtle  and  demanding  of  all  the  arts-can 
be  learned  onh  by  long,  disciplined,  intensive 
practice.  An  amateur  politician.  like  an  amateur 
brain  surgeon,  is  seldom  satisfactory:  witness 
Oram,  Hoover,  and  Eisenhower. 

The  two  young  men  share  certain  other  quali- 
ties which  some  people  find    less  reassuring 

Their  public  personalities  are  often  said  to 
be  too  sh.k.  too  gleamv  with  a  hand-rubbed 
Madison  Avenue  gloss.  Maybe  so.  But  perhaps 
that  is  unavoidable  in  an  age  of  Total  Show  Biz 
Neither  is  an  ideologue.  Tins  disappoints 
both  simon-pure  Liberals  and   brass-collar  Con- 
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servatives;  but  to  those  of  us  who  are  pragmatists 
it  is  a  comfort.  Lack  of  an  ideology  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  a  man  lacks  conviction  or 
principle.  It  mereh  means  that  he  is  intellectu- 
ally free  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  Tacts 
presented  in  any  given  situation,  rather  than 
according  to  the  theological  doctrines  of  either 
Left  or  Right. 

Finally,  each  has  been  accused  of  being  a  hard 
man-cold-eved.  unemotional,  calculating,  and 
ruthless.  These  are  not  engaging  characteristics; 
but  at  this  point  in  history  thev  ma\  be  useful 
ones.  The  enemies  our  next  President  will  con- 
front in  Russia  and  China  are  no  warm-hearted 
bumblers. 


THOUGH   the   two   candidates   do   resemble 
each  other  in  many  ways,  this  does  not  mean  that 
there  is  nothing  to  choose  between  them.    I  can- 
not go  along  with  some  of  my  friends  who  argue 
that  this  is  a  contest  between  Tweedledum  and 
Tweedledee,  so  that  it  makes  no  real  difference 
how  we  vote,  or  whether  we  vote  at  all.   While  I 
am  not  persuaded  that  either  disaster  or  Utopia 
hinges  on  this  election-and  therefore  can't  whip 
imself    into    any    partisan    lather-I    do    believe 
that  the  choice  is  an  important  one.    After  con- 
siderable  mulling.    I    have   decided   to  vote   for 
Kennedy,    for    four   reasons   which    seem    to   me 
compelling. 

The  first  is  pretty  prosaic,  and  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  character  of  the  candidates.  The  next 
Congress  will  almost  certainly  be  Democratic 
The  Republicans  have  no  chance  of  capturing 
the  Senate,  and  their  prospects  for  winning  a 
majority  in  the  House  appear  microscopic.  Con- 
sequently a  Democratic  President  becomes  highly 
desirable. 

For  during  the  next  four  years  we  can't  afford 
a  deadlock  between  the  White  House  and  Con- 
gress.   We  can't  even  afford   the  sort  of  muted 
amiable  tug  of  war  that  has  gone  on  for  most  of 
the  last  eight  years.    The  coming  Administration 
probably  will  have  to  deal  with  the  worst  series 
of  crises  since  Lincoln.    It  will  need  to  move  fast 
and   deeisively-and   this  is   possible  only   when 
both  branches  of  government  are  in   the  hands 
of  the  same  party. 

Moreover,  Kennedy  will  be  in  a  better  position 
than  X!xon  to  act  promptly  and  with  imagina- 
tion. N,xon  is  no  Old  Guard  Republican,1  but 
he  does  carry  the  Republican  incubus  on  his 
shoulders.  He  cannot  repudiate  completely  the 
precedents  and  policies  of  the  Eisenhower  Ad- 
ministration: nor  can  he  ignore  the  men  who 
Provide  the  financing  and  the  organizational 
backbone  of  his  party.  With  a  few  exceptions, 
these  are  backward-looking  men- Joe  Pew  and 
George  Humphrey  types,  who  dread  any  change 
and  xield  to  it  reluctantly  and  with  suspicion. 

In    the    third    place,    Kennedy    seems    to    me 
somewhat  better  equipped  for  the  job.    This  is 


On  February  7,  a  majestic  new  British  ship  makes 
the  Pacific  the  world's  most  comfortable  ocean! 


P&O-Orienfs  40,000-ton  S.  S.  Oriana 
sails  February  7  from  San  Francisco  on 
her  maiden  voyage  to  the  South  Pacific, 
Mediterranean,  and  Europe.  Your  fare: 
as  little  as  S15  a  day! 

ORIANA  is  the  first  of  two  new  super- 
liners  to  join  P&O-Orient's  fleet 
ol  Ifi  last  passenger  liners. 

She  carries  638  first,  and  1496  tourist 
class  passengers  and  is  longer  (804  feet) 
than  two  football  fields.  Yet  she  can  sail 
sideways  up  to  a  dock  as  gently  .is  \ou'd 
park  a  car. 

Her  cruising  speed  cuts  almost  two 
weeks  off  the  record  sailing  time  be- 
tween the  West  (  oast  and  Europe. 

I  ive  minutes  alter  you  step  aboard 
you'll  know  why  the  Pacific  has  sud- 
denly become  the  world's  most  com- 
fortable  ocean.  There  are  903  British 
seamen  on  Oriana— almost  one  for  every 
two  passengers.  A  steward  is  never  more 
than  a  finger's  wave  away. 

Every  first  class  cabin  has  its  own 
private  bath,  as  do  many  in  tourist 
class.  All  cabins  are  air-conditioned. 
Some  have  their  own  television  setN. 
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C 
D 

Theater 
Swimming  Poo 
Games  Decks 
Silver  Grill 

E.   1st  Class  Restaurant 
s    f.  Stern  Gallery 
G.  Tourist  Ballroom 
H   Children's  Areas 

Oriana  has  five  open  decks  for  sun 
and  games  and  moonlit  dances. 

There  is  a  fully  equipped  two-story 
theater  — (A)  on  diagram  at  left  — for 
movies  and  concerts.  Three  swimming 
pools  (B)  two  in  tourist  and  one  in  first 
class.  And  five  open  decks  (C)  for  sun 
and  sports. 

In  first  class  you  can  eat  in  a  Grill  (D) 
which  has  walls  of  silver  coins.  Or  in  a 
magnilicent  Restaurant  (E)  paneled  in 
Brazilian  Rosewood  and  glowing  silks 
from  Thailand. 

Probably  the  most  spectacular  lounge 
afloat  is  in  tourist  class.  The  Stern  Gal- 
lery (F)  has  a  130-foot  sweep  of  win- 
dows overlooking  the  ocean.  Just  for- 
ward is  a  lovely  250-foot-long  ballroom 
(G)  that  runs  the  full  width  of  the  ship. 

How  to  plan  your  trip 

You  can  explore  some  of  the  world's 
most  fascinating  places  on  Oriana's 
maiden  voyage  for  less  than  you'd  spend 
at  a  resort  hotel— as  little  as  $15  a  day! 
The  complete  itinerary  follows.  Read 
it..  I  hen   decide   whether  you   want 


to  make  the  entire  trip  or  plan  your 
own  variation.  For  example,  you  could 
go  as  far  as  Australia  and  come  home 
on  another  P&O-Orient  liner.  Or  you 
could  make  the  maiden  voyage  the  first 
part  of  a  trip  around  the  world. 

Feb.  7:  San  Francisco.  Feb.  8-9:  Los  Ange- 
les. Feb.  13:  Honolulu.  Feb.  19:  Suva.  Fiji 
Islands.  Feb.  22:  Wellington,  New  Zea- 
land. Feb.  25-Mar.  I :  Sydney,  Australia. 
Mar.  II:  Colombo,  Ceylon.  Mar.  14: 
Aden.  Mar.  1 7- :  8 :  Suez  (anal.  Mar.  20: 
Naples,  Italy.  Mar.  22:  Cibraltar.  Mar. 
24:  Southampton,  England. 
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Kandy  dancers  at  Cevlon's  fantastic 
Temple  of  the  Tooth. 

Fares  for  ()>itma'\  maiden  voyage  from 
the  West  Coasl  to  England  range  from 
$731  to  $977  tourist  class,  and  from 
$1170  to  $2610  first  class.  See  your 
travel  agent  now  and  start  making  your 
plans  well  ahead  of  time! 

For  tree  literature  write:  Dept.  14, 
P&O-Orient  Lines,  155  Post  St.,  San 
Francisco  8.  Branches:  Los  Angeles. 
Seattle.  Vancouver.  Elsewhere  in  U.  S. 
and  Canada:  Cunard  Line,  General 
Passenger  Agents. 


Overboard  with  those  trifles,  men! 

UC)e  need  more  space  for 

the  true  treasures  of  SPICE  ISEATMDS! 


uome  say  that  da  Gama  did  keep  one  small  chest  of 
precious  stones.  But  a  waiting  world  honored  the  peri- 
patetic Portuguese  for  the  real  riches  in  his  hold :  Spices! 
A  Rajah's  ransom  from  storied  SPICE  ISLANDS, 
where  the  air  is  filled  with  the  fragrance  of  myriad  exot- 
ic blossoms.  ^  5§  Spices!  Superlative  seasonings  pro- 


claiming  that  the  world  would  never  be  flat  again!  And 
today's  gourmets  still  look  to  SPICE  ISLANDS  for  the 
piquant  prizes  that  launched  the  golden  age  of  discovery. 
^  ^  But  no  longer  need  you  set  sail  for  faraway 
places  to  discover  these  magnificent  spices.  For  SPICE 
ISLANDS  today  can  be  as  near  as  your  kitchen  shelf. 
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SPICES 
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VINEGARS 
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PHO  rOGR  \P11I  K    VRNOI  D  M  v. 
Now,  it  it  were  you,  would you  unload 
.ill  those  jewels  to  sai  e  space  For  spices? 
'\>    RAND  sir,  it  is  I! 

And  what  arc  jewels,  alongside  the 
wonders  ol  Spue  Islands!  Consider 
Spice  Islands  pepper: 


PACKAGES 
THE  WORLD'S 
FINEST 
PEPPER 


- 
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repper  is  a  perfect  example  of 
the  pride  Spice  Islands  takes  in  all  its 
products. 

From  Lampong  Bay  on  the  isle 
of  Sumaca  comes  Spice  Islands  black 
pepper.  Costly?  Certainly.  But  also  the 
world's  finest  flavor,  pungency  and 
aroma.  And  Spice  Islands  hand- selects 
every  single  pepper  corn. 

The  Bangka  port  of  Muntok 
supplies  all  Spice  Islands  white  pep- 
per. It,  too,  receives  the  loving  care  of 
craftsmen  immensely  proud  of  their 
products. 

Spice  Islands  black  pepper  comes 
in  Whole,  Medium  Grind,  Fine  Grind 
and  Cracked.  White  comes  in  Whole 
and  Ground.  You'll  find  each  is  the 
finest  of  its  kind. 

SPICE   ISLANDS  COMPANY 


Tony    Randall    next    appears 
Randall-Greshler     Production 
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ne< rss.it  il\  .1  subjective  judgm<  nt, 
and  ii  ma)  well  be  w  rong.  Indeed, 
two  ol  in\  Washington  Friends, 
u  hose  w  isdom  I  respe<  i.  insist  thai  ii 
ii  w  i  ong  Both  <>l  them  have  woi  keel 
c  losel)  with  Nixon  foi  m\  ei  al  yeai  s, 
one  on  defense  mattei s,  the  othei  in 
the  field  ol  economics.  I  he)  have 
gradually,  and  independently  ol 
en  h  (H  hei .  acquired  .1  deep  admira- 
tion loi  lu\  intelligence,  industry, 
and  abilit)  to  grasp  the  nub  of  ;i 
problem  quick!)  Nevertheless,  on 
the  basis  "I  Kennedy's  Senate  record, 
his  speeches  and  writings,  and  his 
experience  abroad,  ii  skids  to  me 
thai  he  has  demonstrated  a  broader 
understanding  ol  the  upheavals  now 
shaking  the  world,  and  the  sups 
necessar)  to  cope  with  them.  (The 
Facl  thai  Nixon  once  shook  his  fingei 
in  Khrushchev's  Face  is  irrelevant; 
"standing  up  to  the  Russians"  isn't 
that  easy.  It  has  to  be  done  with 
hardware,  iniantn  divisions,  eco- 
nomy warfare,  and  wise  diplomacy 
—not    by  swapping   insults.) 

Kenned)  lias  outlined  his  program 
in  unusually  specific  detail— notabl) 
in  his  book  on  foreign  policy,  The 
Strategy  of  Peace,  and  in  his  early 
campaign  talks.  It  can  be  fairly  de- 
scribed. I  think,  as  a  program  of 
moderate,  responsible  liberalism; 
and  the  group  of  able  young  men 
he  has  gathered  around  him  ap- 
parent!) has  been  selected  with  an 
eye  to  putting  such  a  program  into 
prompt  operation  after  he  takes 
oIIk  e. 

\t  this  writing  Mr.  Nixon  has  not 
set  forth  his  program  in  comparable 
detail.  Neither  has  he  yet  demon- 
strated that  he  can  enlist  such  a 
broad  array  of  talent— a  point  of 
some  consequence,  since  the  corpo- 
rals in  a  Presidential  campaign  often 
become  the  captains  of  the  winner's 
Administration. 

THE  remaining  question  is  one  of 
character. 

Here  again  any  judgment  is  neces- 
sarily subjective  and  fallible.  It 
must,  moreover,  be  made  in  shades 
of  gray,  rather  than  clear  blacks  and 
whites.  No  politician's  heart  is  as 
pure  as  Galahad's.  (Neither  is  yours 
or  mine;  anyone  who  has  never  com- 
promised, told  a  white  lie,  or  evaded 
a  painful  issue  in  his  personal  or 
business  life  is  welcome  to-casl  the 
first  stone.)  Indeed,  it  is  a  politician's 


dut)  in  c  ompromise,  to  find  a<  <  om- 
modations  which  somehow  reconcile 
the  demands  ol  his  i  onsl  ituents,  the 
national  interest,  and  his  private 
convictions.  In  this  process  nevei 
an  eas)  one  -  he  is  somei  imes  com- 
pelled to  sa\  things  he  doesn'i  al- 
together believe,  or  to  keep  silent  on 
issues    too   hoi    to   handle. 

For  example,  neither  Nixon  01 
Kenned)  is  being  entirel)  candid 
about  agriculture.  Both  are  propos- 
ing programs  which  are  not  reall)  in 
the  national  interest,  which  cannol 
possibl)  end  the  farm-subsidy  scan- 
dal, and  which  evade  the  only  honest 
solution— namely,  to  move  a  lot  ol 
people  out  of  agriculture  and  into 
more  useful  work.  They  can't  help 
themselves.  An)  candidate  with  the 
faintesl  hope  of  winning  has  to  woo 
the  farmers  with  promises  which 
must  make  him  wince,  because  0111 
voting  sNstem  is  stacked  to  give  rural 
people  fat  nunc  than  their  fair  share 
of  political  power.  Until  the  voters 
themselves  insisi  on  an  honest  system 
of  representation,  the)  can't  expect 
to  get  politicians  who  are  completel) 
honest  on  this  issue. 

AGAIN,  Kenned)  has  been  criti 
ci/ed  because  he  did  not  speak  out 
loud  and  early  against  McCarthy. 
His  friends  usually  reply  that  when 
McCarthy's  depredations  were  at 
their  peak,  Kennedy  was  critically  ill 
in  Florida,  following  an  operation 
on  an  old  Avar  injury.  This  is  true. 
It  is  also  true  that  many  of  his 
Massachusetts  constituents  were  ar- 
dent McCarthyites.  That  seems  to 
me  reason  enough  for  discretion. 
\iirr  all.  nearl)  ever)  other  Senator 
was  equally  silent,  usually  with  less 
justification. 

If  Nixon  had  maintained  a  similai 
silence,  that  too  would  be  under- 
standable. But  he  did  not.  On  the 
contrary,  he  exploited  the  McCarth) 
hysteria  tight  up  to  the  bloody  hilt. 
He  repeatedly  endorsed  McCarthy, 
and  McCarthy  in  turn  supported 
him.  His  associates  now  insist  that 
Nixon  never  openly  accused  his 
Democratic  opponents  of  treason,  as 
McCarthy  did;  but  they  do  not  deny 
that  he  used  every  trick  of  innuendo 
and  insinuation  to  make  his  op- 
ponents look  like  Communist  sympa- 
thizers. Furthermore,  he  used  these 
tactics  against  men  whom  he  knev 
to   be    stanch    anti-Communists— for 
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Transatlantic  fares  will  also 
surprise  you.  From  October 
I  through  March  3  1,  you  can 
travel  from  New  York  to  Lon- 
don and  back  for  as  little  as 
$320  by  air,  $338  by  sea. 


the  Crown  Jewels  for  another  14 
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4  cents  is  all  you  pay  to  visit  the  Royal 
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Lord  Mayor's  Show  (November); 
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THE     EASY     CHAIR 

instance,  Jerry  Voorhis  and  Adlai 
Stevenson.  As  late  as  1954  Nixon 
accused  Stevenson  of  "spreading 
Communist  propaganda"  when  he 
warned  that  Russia  might  outstrip 
us  in  economic  growth;  yet  fom 
years  later  Nixon  himself  was  speak- 
ing of  -the  sober  fact  [that]  the 
Soviet  economy  is  growing  faster 
than  ours."* 

There  is  a  clear  moral  distinction, 
it  seems  to  me,  between  silence  and 
deliberate  distortion  of  facts.   Nixon 
misled  the  voters,  knowingly  and  in 
cold    blood-not   just    once,   but    re- 
peatedly over  a  ten-year  period.    He 
imputed    disloyalty    to   decent   men, 
when  he  knew  this  imputation  was 
untrue.    Such  behavior  seems  to  go 
well  beyond  the  limits  of  intellectual 
honesty,  even  when  those  limits  are 
defined   with    the   full   tolerance   we 
ought  to  allow  to  any  politician. 

BUT  perhaps  he  has  now  reformed? 
His  partisans  claim  that  he  is  a  new 
man,  and  up  to  this  writing  he  has 
indeed  shunned  the  smears" and  in- 
nuendoes which  characterized  his 
earlier  campaigns.  As  a  believer  in 
the  Christian  doctrine  of  repentance 
and  redemption.  I  hope  his  trans- 
formation is  permanent.  If  he  has 
uttered  any  word  of  repentance, 
however,  it  has  escaped  my  atten- 
tion. 

It  could  also  be  argued  that  men 
often  change  for  the  better  once  they 
'liter  the  White  House.  Their  fust 
concern  then  becomes  the  judgment 
ol  history,  and  many  a  President  (in- 
cluding Truman)  has  performed 
with  more  courage,  dedication,  and 
responsibility  than  anyone  thought 
he  had  in  him.  If  Richard  Nixon  is  ' 
elected,  maybe  that  will  happen  to. 
him  too.  .   , 

But  I  am  not  eager  to  gamble  on 
it.  For,  as  Walter  Lippmann  has  put 
it,  Nixon's  record  raises  a  serious 
doubt  whether  he  has  "within  his 
conscience  those  scruples  which  the 
country  has  a  right  to  expect  in  the 
President  of  the  United  States." 


*  \  lull  documentation  on  Nixon's 
campaign  tactics  is  given  in  one  of  the 
more  sympathetic  biographies,  Richard 
Nixon,  by  Earl  Mazo,  a  political  re- 
porter for  the  leading  Republican  news- 
paper, the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 
\  more  hostile  account  of  the  s;mie 
events  is  given  in  The  Fads  About, 
Nixon,  by  William  Costello. 
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REVEALING     RUBBLE 

RE  C  E  N  T  L  Y  my  eye  fell  on  a 
headline  in  the  real-estate  sec- 
tion of  the  New  York  World-Tele- 
gram ir  Sun  which  read,  "Your 
Fallout  Shelter  Can  Be  Darkroom, 
Too."  This  glimpse  into  the  future 
is  the  dream  of  the  Tile  Council  of 
America,  Inc.,  an  organization  ever 
alert  for  new  ways  of  using  tile.  On 
the  same  page  another  short  article 
described  a  new  project  on  Long  Is- 
land lor  a  "beachfront  co-operative 
apartment  colony  called  Dolphin 
House  .  .  .  the  colony  to  comprise 
148  apartments,  two  private  swim- 
ming pools,  and  a  six-hundred-foot 
ocean  beach."  The  apartments  are 
strung  together  to  make  a  shape 
somewhat  like  an  enormous  keyhole, 
open  at  the  bottom,  or  beach-front, 
end.  The  court  made  by  the  top 
part  of  the  keyhole  contains  the  two 
pools.  The  apartments  sit  on  stilts 
and  will  be  "a  combination  of  glass 
and  treated  wood,  in  stark  white  and 
pastel  shi  ides." 

On  another  page  in  the  same  sec- 
tion there  was  a  description  of  a 
"New  Home  Colony  on  L.  I.  South 
Shore."  This,  when  finished,  will 
In  a  development  of  105  houses, 
eighteen  of  which  will  have  private 
belches  and  the  others  "waterview 
and  inland  settings."  Most  of  them 
will  be  ten-room  split-levels  but 
some  will  be  a  "new  raised-ranch- 
style  model,"  whatever  that  is.  But 
the  gimmick  is  that  these  houses, 
"designed     for    year-round     living," 


provide  "vacation-time  pleasures  of 
swimming,  boating,  and  fishing."  As 
il  this  weren't  enough,  there  is  "a 
sliding  glass  wall  arrangement  per- 
mitting easy  access  from  both  the 
dining-room  and  kitchen  to  a  raised 
deck-terrace  for  outdoor  dining  in 
the  warmer  weather."  Sliding  glass 
doors  also  lead  from  the  recreation 
room  to  a  patio;  together  they  are 
called  a  "casual  entertainment  area." 

In  some  respects  there  is  no  sec- 
tion of  a  newspaper  that  tells  us  as 
much  about  the  national  mood  as 
the  real-estate  pages.  They  reflect 
not  just  the  mood  of  the  moment 
but  the  longer  view  of  our  concepts 
of  the  "good  life."  They  tell  us  not 
Diil\  what  we  long  for  but  what  we 
are  worried  about,  and  they  join  the 
past  with  the  future.  When  an 
archaeologist  wants  to  reconstruct, 
the  life  of  a  vanished  civilization,  he 
examines  the  rubble  which  marks 
the  floor  plans  of  its  ruined  dwell- 
ings and  the  artifacts  that  were  used 
in  them.  The  real-estate  pages  are 
equally  revealing  rubble  (though  the 
artifacts  are  found  elsewhere  in  the 
paper),  and  they  afford  the  basis  for 
anyone  to  partake  of  one  of  the 
popular  pastimes  of  our  day,  playing  ' 
amateur  sociologist. 

For  example,  in  the  few  items 
mentioned  above  from  the  World- 
Telegram  &  Sun,  several  moods  are 
evident.  Our  attitude  toward  the 
military  future  can  be  said  to  be 
optimistic,  or  at  least  complacent. 
We  don't  believe  that  we  are  going 
to  have  to  take  fallout  seriously,  or 
we  wouldn't   toy   with   the   idea   of 


Magnavox  announces 

THE  GREATEST  ADVANCE  IN  RECORD  PLAYING 
SINCE  THE  INVENTION  OF  THE  DISC. . . 

YOUR  TREASURED  RECORDS  CAN  NOW  LAST  A  LIFETIME 


Here  is  the  final  achievement  engineers  have 
been  striving  for,  and  music  lovers  have  been 
longing  for,  ever  since  the  disc  record  was 
introduced  over  fifty  years  ago.  This  is  the 
perfect  precision  mechanism  that  will  play 
your  records  without  distortion  —  play  them 
automatically  with  greater  care  than  human 
hands  —  without  wear  of  either  record  or 
stylus  — and  always  plays  them  on  true  pitch. 


Why  this  new  Magnavox  Imperial  Automatic  Record 
Player  is  so  important  to  music  lovers.  The  fidelity  of 
reproduced  music,  stereo  or  otherwise,  starts  with  the  pre- 
cision of  the  record  player.  Imperfections  in  the  mecha- 
nism that  cause  "flutter,"  "wow"  and  speed-variation  are 
devastating  to  any  music.  For  example,  they  reduce  the 
magnificence  of  a  Stradivarius  to  the  sound  of  an  amateur 
fiddle.  They  can  make  a  grand  piano  sound  like  an  old-time 
barroom  player.  The  most  exacting  sound  equipment  will 
only  magnify  this  distortion. 

True  Pitch.  Turntable  speed  is  certified  to  be  within  plus 
or  minus  1%  of  absolute,  regardless  of  number  of  records 
stacked  or  power  line  variations. 

Feather  Touch  Pick-up.  A  new  Diamond  stylus  pick-up 
and  a  dynamically  balanced  friction-free  tone  arm  bears 
only  1/10-ounce  stylus  pressure,  thus  reducing  record  and 
stylus  wear  to  insignificance.  It  will  play  a  record  1000 
times  in  normal  use,  and  virtually  eliminates  surface  noise. 
A  delicate  sable  brush  cleans  the  record  as  it  is  played. 


Changes  records  in  seven  seconds  regardless  of  their 
size  or  speed.  Tone  arm  seeks  out  record  size,  gently 
lowers  stylus  to  starting  groove.  This  is  the  only  record 
player  with  these  precision  features. 

Simple  Jam-Proof  Operation.  Single  control  for  speed 
selection,  start  and  "reject."  Mechanism  cannot  be 
jammed  through  carelessness,  cannot  damage  records. 

Precision  Performance  .  .  .  Magnavox  Quality.  Here, 
indeed,  in  the  Magnavox  Imperial  Automatic  Record 
Player,  is  the  precision  performance  of  a  professional 
turntable  plus  the  finest  automatic  action  ever  designed. 
It  is  another  advance  that  gives  Magnavox  instruments 
their  superiority  in  tonal  fidelity.  It  is  available  only  in 
stereophonic  high  fidelity  instruments  by  Magnavox. 

You  will  find  Magnavox  stereo  high  fidelity  phonographs 
in  the  widest  range  of  beautiful  styles,  fine  woods,  and 
hand-rubbed  finishes  to  enhance  any  room  setting- 
prices  from  $149.50  to  $1,250.  Visit  your  Magnavox  dealer 
listed  in  the  Yellow  Pages.  He  will  be  happy  to  demon- 
strate and  prove  that  Magnavox  is  the  finest .  . .  and  your 
best  buy  on  any  basis  of  comparison. 


the  imperial  STEREO  theatre  24  is  one  example  of  the  many 
beautiful  models  at  your  Magnavox  dealer.  Complete  home  en- 
tertainment center— big  picture  chtomatic  TV,  stereophonic 
high  fidelity  phonograph,  FM/AM  radio  in  fine  woods— $750.00. 


_     _       the  magnificent 

IVIctca 

WORLD  LEADER  IN   ^^^F 


I 


STEREOPHONIC  HIGH  FIDELITY  AND  QUALITY  TELEVISION 

The  Magnavox  Company,  precision  electronic  equip- 
ment for  industry  and  defense,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 


For  Gifts  that  may  truly  make  claim 
to  being  different,  distinctive,  utterly 
charming . . .  choose  from  our 

Thaibok 
Bazaar  Collection 

. . .  beautiful  things  of  handwoven  Siamese 
silks  in  exciting  colors. 

For  ladies: 

Pakomas  (stoles),  12.95  to  32.50 
Evening  Bags,  11.95* 
Blouses  (long  sleeves),  29.95 
Neckscarves,  4.75 . . .  Cravats,  8.75 
Squares  (33"),  8.50 . . .  Cummerbund  Sashes,  9.75 
For  gentlemen: 

Neckties,  5.00  to  7.50 . . .  Bowties,  4.50 
Cummerbund-Bowtie  Sets,  22.50 . . . 
Cravats,  8.75 

Shirts-short  sleeves,  24.95;  long  sleeves,  29.95 
Braces,  12. 30...  Belts,  4.50 
For  the  home: 

Place  Mats  and  Napkins  -  service  for  4  -  21.95 
service  for  8  -  42.50 
Pillows  -  round,  square,  oblong  -  21.50 

And  many  other  enchanting  things! 

*Plus  10%  federal  tax.  Please  add  50$  for  handling. 


TtfAj£OK 


3  East  52nd  Street  •  New  York  22 

".:W       r*' 

•  ' 

MEDITERRANEAN 

GREEK  ISKNcTS/BIACKSEAl 


W&V 


15    EXCITING    COUNTRIES    INCLUDING 
RUSSIA   and    RUMANIA 


On  the  Luxurious  23,000-ton,  21 -knot  "OLYMPIA" 


$995  up 


52  DAYS*  19  PORTS  •  13,1 28  Miles 
From  New  York 
January  24,  7967 

LISBON  •  GIBRALTAR  •  PALERMO 
MALTA  •  ALEXANDRIA  •  BEIRUT 
HAIFA  •  CYPRUS  •  RHODES  •  ISTANBUL 
CONSTANTSA  •  ODESSA  •  YALTA 
ATHBNS  •  NAPLES  •  CANNES 
BARCBLONA    •    CASABLANCA   •   MADEIRA 

Shore  Excursions.  Expertly-organized 
port  and  inland  sight-seeing  in  all  15 
countries,  affords  first-hand  contact 
with  enchanting  customs  and  cuisine, 
scenic  and  cultural  attractions  .  .  . 
arranged  by  AMERICAN  EXPRESS. 


first  choice!  Similar  Cruises  for  last  two 
seasons  carried  more  passengers  than  any 
other  major  winter  Cruises.  Now  19  Ports 
on  Seven  Seas  of  the  Mediterranean  area 
.  .  .  accommodations  limited  to  less  than 
half  ship's  normal  capacity,  cordon  bleu 
Continental    cuisine.    AIR    CONDITIONED 

DINING  ROOM,  THEATRE,  LOUNGES. 
SEE  YOUR  TRAVEL  AGENT 

GREEK  LINE 

NEW  YORK  •  ATLANTA  •  BOSTON  •  CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND  •  DBTROIT  •  LOS  ANGBLES  •  SAN 
FRANCISCO  -TORONTO  •  MONTRBAL  -VANCOUVER 


AFTER     HOURS 

cluttering  up  a  room  meant  for 
sitting  out  a  catastrophe  with  photo- 
graphic enlargers,  sinks,  timers,  de- 
veloping tanks,  and  bottles  of  hypo. 
On  the  other  hand  Ave  are  very 
much  concerned  about  the  future  of 
our  leisure.  Now  that  almost  no  one 
works  longer  than  a  forty-hour  week 
(except  young  housewives  and  peo- 
ple in  the  professions),  we  have  our 
eyes  on  the  dreadful  prospect  of  the 
twenty-hour  week.  Most  people  are 
going  to  be  hard  put  to  it  to  know 
what  to  do  with  themselves.  One  of 
the  things  we  are  going  to  do  is 
build  houses  that  are  self-contained 
country  clubs.  We  are  not  going  to 
think  of  our  homes  as  retreats  from 
the  world  but  as  little  worlds  in 
themselves  with  every  recreation 
facility  we  can  contrive  (short  of 
bowling  alleys  and  trout  streams) 
built  right  into  our  split-levels.  And 
we  are  going  to  make  the  indoors 
and  outdoors  so  indistinguishable 
that  birds  will  fly  against  our  sliding 
glass  walls  and  break  their  poor 
little  necks.  But  we  are  not  going  to 
take  nature  as  it  comes.  We  are  go- 
ing to  build  pools  to  swim  in  just 
a  few  yards  away  from  the  ocean 
or  the  bay.  Indeed,  we  can't  take 
anything  as  it  comes;  we  are  busy- 
bodies  and  always  have  to  do  some- 
thing about  it. 

We  should  not,  however,  overlook 
the  possibility  that  there  may  be 
some  significance  in  the  fact  that 
what  not  so  long  ago  was  called  the 
"rumpus"  room  is  now  referred  to 
on  plans  as  the  "recreation"  room. 
This  may  mean  that  we  are  be- 
ginning to  get  used  to  our  leisure  and 
no  longer  feel  the  need  to  make  quite 
such  a  fuss  about  it;  we  don't  have 
to  kick  up  our  heels,  we  can  just  re- 
lax. Furthermore,  we  want  to  create 
the  illusion  of  Old  World  elegance 
at  the  same  time  that  we  maintain 
our  characteristic  American  casual- 
ness.  In  the  waterview  split-levels, 
for  example,  a  little  downstairs  room 
in  which  to  take  off  your  wet  bath- 
ing suit  is  called  on  the  plan  the 
"cabana  room." 

One  can  go  on  indefinitely  with 
this  sort  of  tea-leaf  reading  of  the 
American  character  from  the  real- 
estate  pages.  It  suggests,  however, 
that  the  next  time  you  need  a  piece 
of  newspaper  to  start  a  fire  with  you 
use  the  financial  or  society  section. 
The  real-estate  pages  will  tell  you  a 
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gi <  .ii  deal  moi e  about  so<  iety  t han 
the  so<  u  i\  page,  and  more  about  the 
lin.nu  i.il  mood  ol  ilu  i ounti \  than 
the  Im.int  i.il  pages.  < )i  so,  anyv  iy, 
it  seems  to  mc,  —Russell  I  \  aes 

MONOCL1       I   ()(     \  TED 

I  \  it  sitti  e  Marvin  Kitman's 
Utgusi  "  \hi  t  I  lours"  report  on  the 
life  .mil  linns  ol  Monot  \e,  inquii  ies 
have  flooded  in.  Monocle  is  edited, 
published,  and  printed  l>\  people 
scattered  throughout  the  country, 
with  the  main  office  located  in 
Posi  Office  Box  1269  in  N<  w  I  laven, 
Conn.   Don't  write  us.  Write  them. 

I   M     0  \     WHEELS 

DURIN  (.     June    and   Jul)    1 
had  tin    i  njoyable  expei  ien<  e 

ol  driving  ovei  foul  iliiHts.mil  miles 
—in  ten  states  and  one  Canadian 
province— in  a  veritable  FM  set  on 
wheels.  For  once  in  a  summer's  driv- 
ing I  escaped  the  inanities  ol  normal 
Wl  broadcasting  and  almost  all  ol 
m\  mileage  was  accomplished  to  the 
accompaniment  ol  "good  music." 

Perhaps  I  should  make  clear  what 
!  mean  l>\  "good  nutsii  ."  There  are 
now  over  seven  hundred  FM  stations 
in  this  country.  Most  ol  them 
duplicate  AM  programs.  But  there 
is  an  increasing  number  of  good 
music  stations,  whose  daily  fare  was 
summed  up  lo*  me  by  Ronald 
Schmidt,  Director  of  Programming 
ol  KHGM  in  Houston.    Texas: 

*'()ur  daytime  programming  is 
popular  music  (as  opposed  to  classi- 
cal), but  what  is  generally  known  as 
standard'  populai  music— Kern,  Por- 
ter. Gershwin,  and  such  being  the 
basic  diet.  In  the  afternoon  we  mix 
in  some  light  classics.  In  earl)  eve- 
ning we  ollci  bright,  relaxing  music 
until  seven,  and  then  dinner  music. 
Our  late  evening  music  is  mostly  on 
the  sweet,  quiet  siile  during  the 
week." 

On  Saturdays  KHGM  is  entirely 
popular;  Sundays  there  is  an  after- 
noon opera  and  an  evening  program 
called  "Esoterica,''  which  offers 
"Music  for  the  Musical  Intellectual," 
featuring  Bach,  Pure  ell,  Locatelli, 
and  the  like. 

In  addition,  in  such  large  urban 
(enters  as  New  York.  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee, Los  Angeles,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco,  there   are  stations  offering  all 


OF  SWEDEN 


New  5-seater 
Sports  Sedan 
for  >61 


COMPETITIVE  WITH  $1,600  CARS  BECAUSE  THE  COMPLETE  PRICE  OF  $1,895' 
INCLUDES  SPECIAL  EQUIPMENT  AND  FEATURES  NOT  FOUND  IN  OTHER  CARS. 


Now  more  than  ever— 

the  greatest  small  car  on  the  road! 

From  its  more  powerful  engine  to  a  new  wrap-around  rear  window  with 
more  than  twice  the  area,  Saab  for  '61  offers  many  noteworthy  advance- 
ments. A  wider  back  seat  holds  three  passengers  comfortably.  There's 
23%  more  room  in  the  huge  new  luggage  compartment.  Ingenious  new 
air  vents  and  side-opening  windows  in  back  provide  ideal  ventilation 
throughout  the  car  for  all-weather  comfort.  A  beautiful  new  instrument 
panel  and  double-size  glove  compartment  are  set  into  the  modern  safety- 
padded  dashboard. 

And  remember,  Saab  is  still  the  only  car  in  the  world  to  combine  all  four 
basic  advantages  of  Wind  Tunnel  Design,  Front  Wheel  Safety  Drive, 
Armored  Fuselage  Body  and  Convertible  Seating.  Your  nearby  dealer 
invites  you  to  test-drive  the  great  new  1961  SAAB  now. 


EUROPEAN  DELIVERIES  ALSO  AVAILABLE 
7223 


'Suggested  Price,  East  Coast  P.O.E. 


tyJiff  |  Bu'K  by  Sweden's  Leading 
7J«£7/  Producer  of  Jet  Aircraft 

See  your  Saab  dealer  or  write  Saab  Motors  Inc.,  i05  Park  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 
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J.    PRESS    SHIRTS 


58  years  of  J.  PRESS  Customers  have  worn  and  approved 
many  thousand  dozens  of  J.  PRESS  Button  Down  Collar 
Shirts,  a  true  testimonial  to  their  full  cut,  well  pro- 
portioned patterns,  to  their  careful  sewing  and  to  our 
standards  of  selection  for  the  finest  of  washable  shirting 
fabrics.  All  are  made  coat  .-.tvle  with  broad  back  pleat, 
button  down  collar  points  and  back,  button  flap  pocket 
and  button  cuffs.  Of  exclusive  manufacture  entirely, 
J.  PRESS  Shirts  cannot  be  obtained  elsewhere. 

Combed  Cotton  Broadcloth.  Plain  White  or  Blue $6.50 

Combed  Cotton  Oxford.  Plain  White $6.50 

Blue  or   Lime   $6. 75.   Pullover  style.    White   $6.75,   Blue  $7.00 

Brushed    Cotton    Fine   Herringbone.   Cream-White S7.50 

Block  Striped  Combed  Cotton  Oxford.  Blue,  Olive  or  Old  Gold 

on   White _ $7.50 

Fine  Cotton   Oxford  Tattersalls.  Navy  and  Marine  Checks  on 

White  or  Black  and  Red  Checks  on  White $7.50 

Hairline   Striped   Combed   Cotton  Madralyte.   Pale   Blue,   Gray 

or  Tan  on   White $7.50 

Candy    Striped    Combed    Cotton    Madralyte.    Blue    or    Gray    on 

$7.50 

End  and   En  I  Madras.  Light  Blue  only $7.50 

Direct  Mail  Orders  to  Box  A,  262  York  St..  X,  w  Haven,  Conn. 
State  collar  and  sleeve  Hze.  Add  60c  mailing  cost. 
rtd  for  Illustrated  Color  Brochure. 

CURRENT 

s^1,^"*^— "^v^^^^^l  Birmingham 

v/ .^'-^gV-^X^ ' ••41  Dinkler-Tutw  ler  Hotel 

JY TTrTrTnrwN  i¥H  October  3rd  &  4th 

V\    U  rnTrrlrl     .'  :tni  Sheraton-Cadillac  Hotel 

"£\  7*1  Llimfr  '*/M  October  10th  &  11th 

X^^£/<^/ *^3|  Memphis 

^/?l7r~rZ^i~S~a  Peabody  Hotel 

W  yu     rrm  October  5th  &  6th 

Pittsburgh 

Penn  Sheraton  Hotel 
Sept.  28th,  29th  &  30th 


262  York  St:  New  Haven 

82  Mt.  Auburn  St.  Cambridge 
341  Madison  Ave.  New  York 
Coast  to  Coast  Travel  Exhibits 


Portland,  Oregon 
The  Benson  Hotel 
October  3rd  &  4th 

San  Francisco 
St.  Francis  Hotel 
Sept.  29,  30  -  Oct.  1 

Toledo 

Commodore  Perry  Hotel 
October  7th  &  8th 

Exhibit    Dates    For    31 
Other  Cities  On  Request. 


LOW  COST 


TO 


u 


Ask  any  Travel  Agent 


Famous  for  its  low,  low  air  fares  to  Europe 
Icelandic  airlines  provides  luxury  service  on 
every  flight.  2  full-course  meals,  Cognac  and 
midnight  snack,  all  complimentary  .  .  .  fewer 
passengers,  more  space.  The  only  airline  that 
gives  you  extra  savings  on  Off  Season  rates  for 
8V2  months  (Aug.  16  to  April  30)  .  .  .  plus  even 
bigger  benefits  on  Icelandic's  Family  Plan. 

shortest  over-ocean  flights  never  more  than 
400  miles  from  an  airport! 

NEW   YORK   via    ICELAND   to 
BRITAIN 'HOLLAND -GERMANY.  NORWAY 
SWEDEN  •  DENMARK  •  FINLAND 


ICELANDIC  AIRLINES 

15  West  47th  Street,  New  York  36,  Plaza  7-8585 
CHICAGO    •    SAN    FRANCISCO 
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!.i\  long  only  genuinely  classical 
nusic,  lull-length  plays,  and  book 
reviews  and  other  discussion  pro- 
grams. 

To  get  this  kind  of  listening  on 
the  road.  I  had  installed  in  my  car 
a  Blaupunkt  radio.  This  German- 
made  set,  which  is  distributed  by  the 
Robert  Bosch  Corporation  of  Long 
Island  City,  New  York,  with  agencies 
all  over  the  country,  has  AM,  FM. 
and  Marine  radio  bands,  with  push- 
button selection  and  tone  control. 
1  am  no  hi-fi  expert,  merely  an  aver- 
age listener,  but  I  have  seldom 
heard,  even  on  good  home  sets,  re- 
production any  better  than  I  got  on 
this  car  radio.  Other  good  car  FM 
sets  available  include  those  made  by 
Becker,  which  is  also  German,  and 
Motorola,  with  still  more  brands 
coming  on  the  market  in  the  near 
future.  Some  models  have  FM  re- 
ception only. 


M\  radio  performed  best  in  urban 
areas.  In  southern  Connecticut, 
where  I  live,  the  driver  hardly  needs 
an  AM  radio  at  all,  since  all  major 
types  of  radio  fare— except  the 
Yankee  ball  games— are  available  on 
I'M  from  New  York  City.  More  than 
fort\  miles  away  from  a  broadcasting 
center,  however,  certain  problems 
face  the  car  FM  owner,  problems 
that  arise  more  from  the  distribu- 
tion ol  FM  stations  than  from  the 
radio  itself. 

I  Ik  receiving  area  of  an  FM  sta- 
lion  is  around  fifty  miles.  The  driver 
heading  northeast  or  south  from 
New  York  City  has  no  trouble.  Driv- 
ing north,  he  can  listen  to  the  Con- 
cert Network,  following  WNCN  in 
Manhattan  to  Bridgeport  and 
then  switching  to  Hartford's  WNCH. 
\t  appropriate  times  thereafter  (I 
didn't  test  these  myself)  he  can  pre- 
sumabl)  pi(  k  up  the  network's  out- 
lets in  Providence,  Boston,  and  Mt. 
Washington.  Going  south  and  west, 
he  can  hear  am  New  York  station 
until  he  gets  in  the  range  of  Phila- 
delphia's VVFLN  and  then  Harris- 
burg's  WHP.  West  of  Harrisburg, 
however,  there  is  no  satisfactory 
music     until     the     mountains     are 
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crossed  and  WKJF  in  Pittsburgh  is 
i ea<  hed. 

Similarly,  driving  back  from  the 
Midwest,  1  found  it  possible  to  gel 
!  musi<  unintei  ruptedl)  for  a] 
mosi  350  miles  from  Manitowoi . 
\\  isconsin,  where  1  tuned  in  \\T>K\ 
\\  i  si  Bend,  \\  is<  onsin),  through  tin 
Milwaukee  and  (  hi<  agi  i  areas  t« 
1  aPoi  te,  Indiana,  w  here  1  finall) 
losi  ( !hi<  ago's  \\  I  M  I  rhereaftei . 
until  the  welcome  sound  ol  I  oledo's 
\\  I  ( )l  ( ame  in,  the  onl)  musi< 
i\  ulable  was  the  country  ~-i\lc  tunes 
ol  WSTR  in  Sturgis,  Michigan,  and 
i  lu  \  didn'i  sound  an)  better  on  FM 
ih. in  the)  did  on    \M 

Crossing  Canada  on  (he  Trans 
Canada  Highway,  I  found  ihc  I- M 
mi  useless  from  Ottawa  until  I  was 
well  back  into  Michigan.  In  two 
vacation  areas,  Wisconsin's  Dooi 
Count)  .md  the  Berkshires  of  Massa- 
( husetts,  there  were  no  satisfactor) 
1  \l  stations.  In  Fa<  i.  the  only  sound 
1  i  ould  gel  <  leai  l\  in  both  places  was 
the  audio  portion  ol  local  television. 
I  he  drivei  who  wants  good  music  in 
eithei  ol  these  sections  will  have  to 
hope  for  the  besl  on  AM  or  attend 
the  Peninsula  Mush  Festival  in  Fish 
Creek,  Wisconsin,  or  ranglewood  in 
the  East. 

One  significant  development  in 
the  FM  field— though  obviously  of 
more  interest  to  the  local  listener 
than  to  the  drivei  passing  through— 
is  the  number  oi  first-rate  program 
guides,  giving  dail)  schedules.  These 
guides,  most  of  which  are  sold  on  an 
annual  subscription  basis,  vary  from 
mimeographed  sheets  to  an  elaborate 
sixty-page  booklet  issued  monthly  by 
WFMR  in  Milwaukee,  containing 
information  on  local  events  in  all 
the  aits,  and  lull-color  reproductions 
ol  paintings  on  display  in  the  An 
Center.  In  New  York  the  weekh 
magazine  Cue  and  in  Los  Angeles 
the  monthly  FM  ir  Arts  Guide  list 
all  serious  FM  programs  in  their 
areas. 

A  briel  glance  at  any  of  these  pro 
grams  will  give  an  idea  of  the  realh 
fine  listening  now  available  to  the 
car  FM  owner.  In  addition  to  the 
good  programs  and  the  static-free 
FM  reproduction,  he  will  find  thai 
FM  eliminates  interference  from 
bridges  and  underpasses.  He  will 
dso  be  delighted  by  the  nature— and 
the  infrequency— of  the  commercials. 
In  Chicago  1  heard  over  WFMT  an 


The  more  you  know 
about  Scotch,  the  more 
you  like  Ballantme's 


2  1'    Brands,  1nt.N.Y..c.  * s  e      proof 

ALSO  IMPORTERS  OF  94.4  PROOF  BAUANTINE'S    DISTILLED  I.ONDON  DRY    GIN    DISTILLED  FROM  GRAIN 


A  Christmas  service  for 
readers  of  Harper's 

Harper's  Magazine  offers  you  the 
Christmas  catalogues  from  some  of  America's 

finest  stores 


o: 


^nce  again  in  1960  Hamper's  can  ar- 
range to  send  you  catalogues  which 
will  make  your  selection  of  Christinas 
gifts  easy  and  enjoyable.  Simply  fill  out 
the  single  coupon  on  the  facing  page 
and  you  will  receive  the  catalogues  of 
the  stores  listed.  In  addition  you  will 
note    thai    it    is    possible    to    request 
catalogues  covering  twelve  other  types 
of  Christmas  gifts.    We  have  omitted 
specific   store    names    m    (his    section 
as  some  of  the  stores  specializing  in 
these    fields    do    not   have   unlimited 
supplies  of  catalogues.    Requests  will 
therefore  be  filled  in  order  of  receipt 
The  results  of  our  Christmas  cata- 
logue service  which  we  offered  last  No- 
vember  were  so   staggering  that    we 
were  convinced  this  service  filled  a  <ren- 
uine  need  for  thousands  of  Harper's 


readers.  Indeed  the  response  was  so 
great  that  several  of  the  stores  ex- 
hausted their  supplies  of  catalogues 
and  thus  were  unable  to  fill  all 
requests. 

That  is  why  we  are  offering  you  this 
service  in  October.  All  we  ask  is  that 
you  mail  your  coupon  before  the  ex- 
piration date  of  October  3 1st.  This  one 
coupon  will  serve  as  your  guide  for 
Christmas  shopping  that  can  be  done 
comfortably  and  easily  from  your  own 
home. 

By  sending  the  coupon  in  now  you 
can  give  yourself  ample  time  in  which 
to  study  the  catalogues  and  make  your 
choices  accordingly. 

Your  only  obligation  to  Harper's  is 
to  have  a  Merry  Christmas. 


Reader  Shopping  Service 
HARPERS   MAGAZINE 


F.    A.    O.    SCHWARZ 


J.    E.    CALDWELL    &    CO. 


In  [862,  "the  w  •  >i  Id's  greatesl  loy  store"  was  born 
.iikI  it  has  remained  thai  ev<  1  sine e 
More  than  one  thousand  toys  are  shown  in  the 
I960  Sihu.il/  Christmas  Catalogue  I  In  si  i"\s 
are  simpl)  and  accurately  displayed  so  thai  you 
will  know  exactly  what  is  offered  Man)  have 
been   imported  from   Foreign  countries 

THAIBOK    FABRICS    LTD. 

I  haibok  brings  to  Vmericans  magnificenl  hand- 
woven  Siamese  silks,  I. minus  for  their  coloi  and 
design.  I  he  t  hristmas  brochure  shows  a  delight- 
ful collection  ol  gifts  —  Pakomas  (stoles),  large 
silk  squares,  blouses  and  evening  bags  foi  ladies 
.  .  .  neckties,  bow  ties,  cummerbunds,  scarves 
.mil  slur  is  Idi  gentlemen.  For  the  home,  place 
mats  .m<l  napkins  (in  sets  ol  foui  .mil  eight)  .  .  . 
.ind  pillows  which  can  add  .i  glorious  spol  of 
color  to  .m\  room.  The  -silks  are  also  available 
In  the  yard. 


J.    1      ( laldwi  II  Co      I. mums    Philadelphia 

jewelers,  have  been  in  business  on  Chestnut 
Street  foi  121  com  inuous  \  eai  s. 
I  he  Caldwell  Gifi  Book  displays  a  superb  s<  lec- 
tion ni  watches,  lilies,  bracelets,  charms,  pui 
men's  jewelry,  sterling  silver,  glassware,  china 
and  stationer)  .is  well  .is  a  hosi  ol  othei  attrac- 
tive gifts 

AMERICA    HOUSE 

\merica  House  has  long  been  recognized  as  a 
showcase  for  the  creations  ol  some  ol  America's 
finest  craftsmen  and  designers.  Ml  < >l  the  gifts  on 
display  have  been  approved  l>\  a  Sele<  tion  Board 
comprised  of  leading  designers— and  rigid  stand- 
ards of  quality  and  workmanship  are  assured. 
Highly  individual  trills  in  ceramics,  silver, 
leather,  jewelry,  glassware  and  fabrics  make 
America  House  an  unusual  and  valuable  addi- 
tion io  your  lisi  ol  Christmas  stores. 


OTHER   CATALOGUES  AVAILABLE: 


Here  are  additional  categories  ol   gifts  carried   by    nationally   known    stores   whose  catalogues  ofTer 

yOU    a    wide    .\\\d    \.il  ied    i  lloiie. 


Men's  clothing,  outerwear,  sportswear,  fur- 
nishings and  ,u  i  essoi  ies. 

Sporting,  hunting  and  fishing  clothes  and 
gear,  ( lamping  equipment— rifles,  shotguns 
and  fishing  tackle. 

Records,  hi  lidelitv.  stereophonic  and  tape 
equipment. 

Ready-to-wear,    furnishings,    accessories   and 
gifts  for  infants,  children  and  young  people. 
Women's   wear,   sportswear,   accessories   and 
gifts. 
Antiques,  memorabilia  and  objets  d'art. 


•  Gourmel  foods,  spices  and  delicacies  —  both 
imported  and  domestic. 

•  Books  —  comprising  a  selection  of  over  200 
from  leading  publishers. 

•  Cosmetics,    toiletries  and    perfumes. 

•  Luggage  and  travel  accessories  —  leather 
goods  and  gifts  for  men,  women,  the  home 
and  office. 

•  Housewares,  home  furnishings  and  furniture 
for  town  and  country  houses. 

•  Gardening  equipment,  seeds  and  bulbs 
(spring  catalogue  available  in   January). 


K1ADER  SHOPPING  SERVICE 

HARPER'S  M  U.  \/l\l    49  EAST  33rd  STREET,  NEW  YORK  16,  NEW  YORK 

Dear   Sirs:     Please    send    me  the    1960    Christmas    catalogues    lor    the   stores   whose    names   I    have 
checked  below: 

□  F.  A.  O.  Schwarz  □  J.   E.   Caldwell  8:  Co. 

□  Thaibok  Fabrics  Ltd.  □  America    House 

I  would  also  be  interested  in  receiving  — if  available  —  catalogues  covering  these  types  ot  merchandise: 

□  Men's  wear  8c  furnishings  □  Gourmet  foods  S:  delicacies 

□  Sporting  &  camping  goods  D  Books 

,_,  „         ,    ,  .  c  0    .  •  .  n  Cosmetics  ^-  perfumes 

□  Records,  hi-fi  &  stereo  equipment  l 

□   Luggage  8c  leather  goods 


□  Ready-to-wear  for  infants,  children,  young  people 

□  Women's  wear  &  accessories 

□  Antiques  &  objets  d'art 
Name 


□  Housewares 

□  Gardening  equipment,   seeds  8c  bulbs 


(please  print) 


Street- 


City. 


_Zo  ne- 


gate 


(f.G.  C(uacoelC&,  Gk 

Jewelers  *  Silversmiths  •  Stationers 

Since  1839 

PHILADELPHIA  7.  PA. 

Haverford,  Pa.  •  Wilmington,  Del. 


s, 


}rcmdmoiber's.-0r  Mothers  Bracelet 

Grandmother's  wedding  dare- oh  the  calend 
names  and  wedding  date  of  the  parents  < 
'*sc.  Boy,  girl  or  smaller  charm,  with  name 
birth  date,  is  added   for  each  child. 

AHi4-kt.aotd  f 


.■Actual  size 


Shown.- 

Bracelet,  $23 

Other  style*  from  $12. ; 

Disc,  %",  $9.25 

Boy  or  girl,  $12 

Calendar  with  ruby,  $30 

Heart,  5/s",  $7.50 


s 

M 

T    W 

r  f    s 

3 

6 

®  9 

?    3   4 
9   C  H 

\£ 

H 

H    *5 

«*  :?  IS 

m 

JO 

2!  tl 

23  24  25 

et 

r» 

U   29 

30   }i 

e  characters  on  each 
rm  free.  Additional 
Other  Hearts  or  Discs:  ]5c  each.  Allow  two  weeks 

W,  $5.50;  1 ",  $  1 7.50  for  engraving. 

"Prices  include  Federal  tax.        Mail  orders  postpaid. 


IMPORTED  BY  NATIONAL  DISTILLERS  PRODUCTS  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK.  SOLE  U.  S.  DISTRIBUTORS  •  BLENDED  SCOTCH  WHISKY  8G.8  PROOF 


THE  LIGHTER  SCOTCH...  WITH  GENUINE  HIGHLAND  CHARACTER 

Lighter,  drier  and  smoother,  VAT  69  combines  all   three  classic 
qualities  that  distinguish  a  Scotch  of  genuine  Highland  character. 

ONE  SCOTCH  STANDS  OUT. ..  in  its  slimmer,  trimmer  bottle 
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ad  for  a  new  book  of  verse  published 
by  the  University  of  Chicago  Press 
(whose  commercials  I  have  also 
heard  in  New  York);  over  Cleve- 
land's WJW  ("the  station  of  beauti- 
ful music")  35-cent  paperbacks  were 
being  sold  by  a  local  drug  store.  In 
both  cases  the  commercials  were  in- 
finitely superior  to  the  monotonous 
hard  sell  heard  over  AM. 

The  prospective  purchaser  of  a 
car  FM  radio  has  already  been 
warned  that  he  will  not  find  good 
music  wherever  he  goes.  Further- 
more, the  faster  he  goes  in  open 
areas  away  from  towns,  the  less  he 
will  hear.  At  turnpike  speeds  of  over 
fifty  miles  an  hour,  the  wind  noise 
tends  to  drown  out  the  radio,  and 
there  is  a  fading  as  the  listener  is 
carried  away  from  the  station.  My 
other  reservation  about  the  Blau- 
punkt  FM  set  is  that  it  is  not  always 
easy,  particularly  in  an  area  with 
many  stations,  to  locate  immediately 
;i  parti<  ular  station  on  the  dial. 

The  buyer  will  also  have  to  con- 
sider his  own  automobile.  The  tech- 
nician who  installed  the  radio  in  my 
Lark  VI  suggested  apologetically  I 
would  have  done  better  with  a  Lark 
VIII  or  almost  any  other  car,  since 
the  electrical  system  of  the  VI  is  not 
easily  adaptable  to  FM  radios.  More- 
over, all  Larks  have  the  speaker  on 
the  right  of  the  dashboard  instead  of 
in  the  center,  bringing  about  a  con- 
stant, subtle  struggle  between  the 
driver  and  his  companion  to  attain 
a  satisfactory  volume.  But  even  with 
these  drawbacks  I  can  recommend 
car  FM.  Indications  are  that  before 
too  long  it  will  be  standard  equip- 
ment on  many  new  cars.  In  the 
meantime  I  can  safely  predict  that 
suitability  for  FM  radio  will  become 
a  major  factor  in  the  selection  of. a 
new  car  by  anyone  who  cares  about 
good  music.         — Pyke  Johnson,  Jr. 


REPRESENTATIVE     GOOD 
MUSIC     STATIONS    (fm) 

(Keep   this  list  in   your  car.) 

Stations  With   Program  Guides: 

Berkeley,  Calif.  KPFA*  94.1 

Beverly  Hills,  Calif.  KCBH  98.7 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.  KPI-K*  90.7 

Washington,  D.  C.  VVGMS-FM  103-5 

Atlanta.  Georgia  WGKA-FM  92.9 

Chicago,  Illinois  WFMT  98.7 
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Indianapolis,  Ind, 

WFMS 

95.5 

Baltimore,  Mil. 

WBA1   1  M 

97.9 

Minneapolis 

W  1  ()1    1  \l 

99.5 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

ls\\   1    \l 

(J7.1 

Paterson,  N    | 

WT\  1    1  \l 

93.1 

New  York,  V  V. 

W  \l'.(    FM 

95.5 

WBAI* 

99.5 

WQXR FM 

96.3 

WR1  \l 

105  i 

Niagara  Falls,  N   \ 

Will  1)  1  M- 

■is  5 

Charlotte,  N    ( 

\\  Ml  1 

106.9 

Oklahoma  City, 

Okl.i. 

kl  1  \l 

94.7 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

\\  1  1  \  FM 

95.7 

1  [oUStOn,     I  r\.ls 

KHGM 

99.1 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

\\  1  MR 

96  5 

•A   Pacifica   Foundation,   listenei  supported 

station 

••One  "i  17  i  istern  stations  affiliated  with 

the  QXR  \.  twork 


Thi'  Concert    Network: 


BOStOn,      M.lsv 

Mi.  Washington, 

\  II 
Pro\  idence,  R.  I. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
New  ,i  "i  ^  N.  Y. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


\\  BCN 

WMTW-FM 
WX(  \ 

WIK  \ 
\\  NCN 
WDAS-FM 
WBV  \ 


in;  I 

94.9 
101.5 

105.9 
104.3 
105  I 
[05  9 


Stations  Without  Program  Guides: 


Detroit,  Mich. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
New  York,  N.  V. 
Cin<  innati,  O. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Nashville,  I'enn. 
Seattle,  Wash. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


\\  1  DM 

K.CFM 

\\  \  I  AIM 

WKRC-FM 

WKJF 

WFMB 

KMCS 

WQFM 


95.5 
93.7 
94.7 

101.9 
93.7 

105.9 
98.9 
93.3 


\Im>  available  to  FM  listeners  are  a 
number  of  educational  broadcasting 
stations.  Vffiliated  in  many  instances 
with  universities,  they  have  no  com- 
mercials. Many  of  them,  however,  are 
on  the  air  for  limited  periods  daily. 
\m.>n(I  them  are: 


90.1 
91.7 
89.7 
90.7 
93.9 
91.5 
94.9 
88.7 


The  letters  "FM"  at  the  end  of  the 
call  letters  indicate  that  the  station  also 
broadcasts  over  AM,  although,  as  in  the 
case  of  New  York  City's  WABC-FM,  the 
programs  do  not  necessarily  duplicate. 
The  driver  in  unfamiliar  territory  will 
.ilniosi  always  find  good  music  on  those 
stations  having  the  letters  "FM"  or 
"CM"  -within  the  call  letters. 


\iuis,  Iowa 

WO  I  1  \l 

Iowa  City.  Iowa 

KSUI 

Boston,  Mass. 

WGBH-FM 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

WFUV 

WNYC-FM 

Chapel  Hill.  N.  C. 

WUNC 

Seattle,  Wash. 

KUOW 

Madison.  Wis. 

WHA-FM 

qc?gCxr*oo^c*cx:?o<^^ 


HOUNDSTOOTH 
CHECKS 

Handsome  sport  jacket  of 
all  wool  Shetland  tweedy 
woven  in  Scotland 

.  I  tasteful  blending  of 
attractive  golden  tan  with 
grey  houndstooth  checks 

Tailored  with  soft, 
natural  shoulders  and 
conservative  lines  i  • 

May  be  ordered  by  mail 
Dept.  H.  A. 


Clot/ling  '  Hats   •  Haberdashery   •  Shoes   •  Established  1 8  8  6 

MADISON    AVENUE    AT    46TH    STREET       •        NEW  YORK    IJ 
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Name 

Address. 
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745  Fifth  Ave.  at  58th  St.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 
Dept.   HP-2 


I     City. 


.State- 


How  to  conserve  a  business  for  someone  you  love 


A  Connecticut  General  "Asset  Analysis"  goes  far 
beyond  insurance  to  help  you  keep  your  business  in 
the  family.  Here's  how: 

"Asset  Analysis"  is  the  process  by  which  a  C.  G. 
man  helps  you  build  your  present  assets  to  what  you 
want  them  to  be  by  the  time  your  son  takes  over. 

(1)  The  Connecticut  General  man  provides  you  with  an 
objective  analysis  of  everything  you  own.  (2)  He  shows 
you  how  to  protect  what  you  own  today  while  building 
toward  tomorrow.  (3)  He  works  out  with  you  a  practical 
timetable  for  your  own  retirement.  (4)  He  conducts 
periodic  reviews  to  make  certain  that  any  changes  in 


your  assets  or  objectives  are  taken  into  account. 

Your  "Asset  Analysis"  will  be  prepared  to  fit  your 
needs  by  a  specially  trained  Connecticut  General  man. 
Where  rediversion  of  funds  is  recommended,  facts 
will  back  it  up.  Changes  in  property  values,  the  need 
for  tax  calculations  and  factors  that  cause  unnecessary 
estate  shrinkage,  will  be  pointed  up  for  counsel  by 
your  attorney.  Insurance?  The  Connecticut  General 
man  recommends  it  only  when  it's  obviously  needed. 
With  your  own  "Asset  Analysis"  you'll  know  where 
you  stand— and  where  you're  going. 

See  a  Connecticut  General  man  soon.  Connecticut 
General  Life  Insurance  Company,  Hartford. 


Life  |  Accident  \  Health  \  Group  Insurance  \  Pension  Plans  CONNECTICUT    GENERAL 


Harper 

magaJIzi  ne 


HOW  AN  ELECTION 
WAS  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD 


By  a  Kentucky  Legislator 

In  his  district — and  some  others  throughout  the 

country — it  isn't  rascally  politicians  who 

corrupt  democracy  .  .  .  it's  the  citizens  who  are 

more  than  eager  to  sell  their  votes. 


LA  S  T  year  I  was  elected  to  the  Kentucky 
legislature  after  paying  off  many  of  the 
citizens  of  my  district  with  the  money  and 
whiskey  they  demanded  in  return  for  their  votes. 
Many  of  the  men  who  sit  with  me  as  legislators 
were  elected  in  the  same  way. 

This  is  nothing  new  in  Kentucky  but  1  think 
it  is  time  that  some  politician,  somewhere,  tell 
the  straight— and  embarrassing— story  of  how  a 
candidate  may  be  compelled  to  pay  for  votes  in 
this  country  if  he  is  to  be  elected.  It  may  be  that 
the  political  customs  of  my  Kentucky  county  are 
very  much  more  decadent  and  corrupt  than  those 
of  the  nation  at  large,  but  after  talking  frankly 
with  other  politicians,  I  strongly  doubt  it.  I 
believe  that  the  appalling  practices  I  am  about 
to  describe  could  be  uncovered— with  local  modi- 
fications and  many  refinements,  to  be  sure— in  all 


of  the  states  and  in  most  of  their  precincts.* 
The  district  which  elected  me— and  in  width 
I  have  spent  most  of  my  life— lies  in  the  Kentucky 
coal  fields.  Some  of  the  country's  largest  coal 
producers  conduct  large-scale  mining  operations 
here.  In  addition,  a  number  of  small  "truck 
mines"  have  plants  within  the  district.  Prac 
tically  the  entire  population  depends  in  some 
way  on  the  coal  industry. 

The  area  was  originally  settled  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nineteenth  century  by  frontiersmen 
from  North  Carolina  and  Virginia.  Most  of 
them  were  of  Scotch,  Irish,  English,  and  German 
extraction.  Their  descendants  lived  as  hunters 
and  farmers  until  the  coming  of  large-scale  min- 
ing developments  just  before  the  first  world  war. 
Then  the  coal  corporations  imported  large  num- 
bers of  immigrants  from  south  and  southeastern 
Europe  and  a  small  horde  of  Alabama  and  Mis- 
sissippi Negroes.  Other  workers  flocked  into  the 
region  from  different  parts  of  the  United  States. 
In  the  ten  years  between  1910  and  1920  the 
population  increased  immensely. 

The  coal  companies  built  "camps"  or  com- 
pany-owned towns  to  house  this  large  new  labor 
force.    Company  ownership  ended,  in  most   in- 

*But  there  is  considerable  evidence  that  they  hap- 
pen most  in  areas— whether  Republican  or  Democratic 
—of  low  income  and  education,  such  as  city  shuns  and 
depressed  rural  communities.— The  Editors 
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stances,  about  a  decade  ago  and  the  towns  are 
now  "free."  The  county  contains  a  number  of 
towns,  and  the  rural  areas  between  them  are 
dotted  with  houses  and  farms.  Its  precincts 
have  long  been  a  battleground  between  the  local 
Democratic  and  Republican  party  organizations 
with  the  Democrats  enjoying  a  decisive  edge  for 
the  last  several  yen  s. 

A  desire  to  "do  something  about"  the  state's 
dismal  public  roads  and  schools  led  me  into  the 
race  for  the  state  legislature  in  1959  as  a  Demo- 
crat. The  extent  to  which  bribery  of  the  voters 
can  figure  importantly  in  an  election  became 
clear  to  me  only  during  the  five  hectic  days  be- 
fore November  3. 


HELP     FROM      THE     CLANS 

IX  M  V  state,  as  in  most  Southern  states,  a  long 
list  ol  slate  officials  run  for  office  simultaneously 
with  the  governor  and  lieutenant-governor,  and 
so  do  all  the  one  hundred  state  representatives 
and  hall  the  slate  senators.  Each  of  these  many 
candidates  usually  has  an  assortment  of  relatives, 
friends,  and  followers  who  hope  to  get  a  political 
job  or  other  benefit  from  his  election.  Campaigns 
are  usually  long  and  bitterl)  contested.  The 
candidates  become  more  and  more  desperate  and 
inventive.  The  onl\  question  asked  about  an 
election  maneuver  is.  'Will  it  work?";  lew  peo- 
ple wonder,  "Is  it  right?" 

On  Thursda)  morning— the  filth  da\  before 
the  election  — I  passed  the  courthouse  and  saw 
intense  little  clusters  ol  people  waving  their  arms 
and  shaking  their  heads.  Spokesmen  for  indi- 
vidual candidates',  or  lor  their  "straight  tickets." 
were  appealing  for  votes  and  loudly  denouncing 
the  opposition. 

Soon  aftei  I  arrived  at  my  campaign  head- 
quarters the  telephone  rang  and  the  voice  of  a 
woman  in  a  nearb)  precinct  assured  me  she 
would  like  to  work  for  me  "on  election  day."  She 
pointed  out  that  there  were  five  voters  in  her 
household  that  she  could  "handle."  besides  the 
fact  thai  she  had  main  friends  whom  she  could 
influence.  She  thought  she  should  have  $10  for 
her  work  phis  SI 0  lor  gasoline  with  which  to 
"haul  them  to  the  polls."  She  named  several 
successful  candidates  whom  she  had  helped  in 
previous  elections  and  who,  she  averred,  had  only 
praise  lor  her.  She  needed  a  little  mone)  right 
now  because  her  husband  was  out  of  work. 

The  fiction  ol  buying  votes  b\  pretending  to 
hire  precinct  workers  lias  now  bevome  routine. 
The  candidate  or  his  political  supporters  either 
shell  out   the  sum   required   or  risk   losing   the 


household  in  question  to  the  enemy.  In  a  single 
precinct  a  candidate  will  sometimes  find  himself 
with    a    half-dozen    "hired    workers"— generally 

women  or  disabled  and  unemployed  men.  This 
blackmail  is  sometimes  brought  by  the  same  per- 
son against  several  candidates  so  that  mone\  is 
extorted  from  two  or  three  on  the  same  slate. 
The  "work"  consists  of  "lining  up"  members  of 
the  famih  and  other  relatives,  and  handing  out 
a  few  cards  near  the  polling  places  or  in  the 
precinct. 

\nd  now  such  calls,  some  similar,  some  with 
variations,  came  thick  and  fast  and  from  all  parts 
of  the  district.  One  woman  said  she  preferred 
to  be  for  me  but  that  my  opponent  had  just  kit 
her  home,  fie  had  ottered  her  S10  to  work  for 
him  and  she  was  going;  to  accept  it  unless  I 
brought  her  the  same  sum  that  ver\  day.  Another 
had  been  promised  $20  to  work  for  the  straight 
Democratic  ticket  but  her  two  daughters  had 
got  "out  of  line"  and  were  threatening  to  vote 
against  me  and  my  running  mate  for  the  other 
legislative  chamber  unless  thev  received  $10  each 
to  work  lor  us.  Still  a  third  had  received  a  $20 
bill  and  some  political  cards  from  my  opponent 
and  she  had  agreed  to  work  lor  him.  However, 
il  I  would  give  her  the  same  sum  she  would 
"throw  his  cards  away"  and  work  lor  me  because 
alter  all.  though  she  was  a  registered  Republican, 
she  was  a   Demo<  l  at  at   heart. 

\i  last  (.nne  a  short  respite  from  these  de- 
mands for  cash  but  my  ordeal  had  just  begun. 
From  then  until  the  polls  were  closed.  I  was  sub- 
je<  led  to  unremitting  pleas  lor  money  and  barely 
disguised  threats  ol  retaliation  in  the  voting 
booths  unless  it  were  promptly    forthcoming. 

As  I  tin  tied  from  the  telephone  three  smiling 
ladies  from  a  local  PTA  entered  the  room. 
The)  weie  i he  finance  committee  of  their  chap- 
ter and  were  engaged  in  a  fund-raising  drive. 
I  he  mone)  was  to  be  spent  for  library  books 
and  oilier  needed  equipment  and  the\  were  sure 
each  ol  the  candidates  would  be  delighted  to 
donate  to  such  a  good  cause.  Then,  too.  the 
names  of  all  contributors  would  be  read  to  the 
assembled  members  that  night  while  special 
pains  would  be  taken  to  mention  those  who  had 
"refused  to  help  the  school."  These  bus\  bodies 
had  no  sooner  departed  in  triumph  with  my 
cluck  wlun  the  bland  face  of  a  Protestant  lay 
preacher  appeared  at  my  door.  He  declared  his 
whole-hearted  support  for  me  and  piously  de- 
clared 1  was  the  "best  man  for  the  office."  He 
had  talked  to  his  Mock,  ol  whom  there  were  more 
than  sevent)  adult  members,  and  the)  were  "just 
about  all"  for  me.    Then  he  came  to  the  point. 
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lli>  church  had  undertaken  to  enlarge  its  build- 
ing .Hid.  with  God's  help,  he  was  soliciting  funds 
for  that  purpose.  I U  and  his  entire  congregation 
(and  the  Almighty,  too)  would  be  extremel) 
grateful  for  an)  assistance  I  could  rendei  them 
in  this  righteous  cause.  While  my  nerveless 
fingers  signed  the  check  he  predicted  .1  hue 
majority   for  me  in  his  pre*  inct. 

V'\t  came  .1  man  whose  house  had  burned 
some  three  weeks  before,  destroying  .ill  his 
household  effects.  He  was  destitute  and  was 
"doing  .ill  he  could"  for  me.  II  I  could  help 
him  with  .1  little  donation  he  and  .ill  his  (lose 
relatives  would  be  al  the  polls  "al  the  break  ol 
day"  to  vote  for  me  and   the  straighi   ticket. 

Meanwhile  m\  wife  had  arrived  and  was  re- 
ceiving callers.  In  Kentucky  citizens  can  vote  at 
eighteen  and  .1  high-school  girl  had  come  to 
demand  a  bit  of  election  cash.  She  had  become 
interested  in  politics  in  her  (i\i(s  (  lass  and  was 
"jusl  dying"  to  work  for  me,  and  for  the  small 
sum  of  ten  bucks!  When  my  wife  sweetl)  ex- 
plained that  I  had  already  spent  all  m\  money, 
she  inquired  where  my  opponent  might  be  found 
and  left. 


THE      PRICE      OE     FIDELITY 

AT  LAST  1  managed  to  escape  the  gougers 
to  attend  a  finance  committee  meeting 
scheduled  for  that  afternoon.  Present  were  the 
Democratic  managers  of  the  county  campaign, 
some  of  the  candidates,  several  local  Democratic 
officeholders,  and  a  number  of  influential  and 
seasoned  politicians.  The  purpose  of  the  meet- 
ing was  to  determine  how  best  to  parcel  out  the 
"war  chest"  to  the  several  precincts. 

A  considerable  sum  had  been  cleared  at  a 
fund-raising  dinner  at  which  a  prominent  and 
distinguished  party  member  had  appeared  as  the 
principal  speaker.  The  greater  part,  however, 
had  been  contributed  by  those  whose  personal 
interests  were  at  stake  in  the  election:  the  candi- 
dates and  their  supporters;  job  seekers;  politi- 
cians looking  ahead  to  future  local  elections; 
coal  operators  anxious  to  obtain  fuel  orders  for 
state  buildings  and  institutions;  and  contractors 
and  others  who  did  business  with  the  state  and 
had  found  it  beneficial  to  be  on  "the  inside  of 
the  track." 

The  money  collected  had  been  sorted  and 
stacked  on  a  table  in  the  center  ol  the  room.  A 
considerable  portion  was  in  $10  and  $20  bills 
which  had  been  made  ready  for  the  "workers," 
'haulers,"  and  "leaders."  Most  of  it.  though, 
was  in  crisp  new  $1   bills,  and  the  total  heaped 


togethei    amounted    t«>    neai  l\    a  mnd 

1  nglish  pe<  k. 

I  he  treasurer,  who  had  been  responsibli 
the  safekeeping   of  the   money,   read   a    list    ol 
contributors  and  ol    itemized  disbursements   he 
had  made  foi  telephone  (.ills,  printing,  and 
loi  the  count)  campaign  headquarters.   The  bal 
ance   was  carefully  counted   and   was   the   "net 
available   foi    the  organization."    A   sigh   swept 
round   the  loom   when   ii    became  cleat    that    the 
inonex  available  was  wholl)   inadequate  for  the 
demands  sure  to  be  made  upon  it. 

An  old  politician  cleared  his  throat  and  stat  ted 
the   dis<  iission: 

"Now,  men,  let's  start  with  the  colored.  We 
all  know  what  it  takes  to  get  the  nigger  vote  and 
if  we  don't  fork  it  over  the  Republicans  will  get 
every  damn  one  of  them.  They've  got  at  least 
ten  leaders  who  have  to  have  a  $20  bill  apiece, 
and  each  voter  has  to  have  two  dollars.  Then 
they  ought  to  have  about  three  gallons  of  liquor 
for  the  ones  that  want  a  drink.  If  we  come 
across  like  I  say,  and  handle  everything  jusl 
right  we'll  get  'em  all  and  that's  at  least  two 
hundred  straight-ticket  votes.  I  say  $650  for  the 
niggers  to  start  off  with." 

The  wisdom  of  this  pronouncement  was  rec- 
ognized and  alter  discussion  two  gentlemen  were 
agreed  upon  as  the  ones  to  take  tin  "sweetening" 
to  the  Negro  communities  lor  distribution  on 
the  eve  of  the  election.  The  infidelity  ol  the 
"nigger  voters"  was  duly  discussed  and  certain 
safeguards  were  agreed  upon  to  make  sure  the) 
would  vote  as  they  had  been  paid  to  do.  For 
instance,  it  was  believed  that  in  some  precincts 
an  election  officer  could  arrange  to  vote  for 
them  under  a  pretense  of  showing  the  voters 
how  to  work  the  machines. 

Someone  recalled  that  in  the  days  before  vot- 
ing machines  the  best  solution  to  this  problem 
was  the  "chain  ballot"— a  scheme  by  which  the 
voter  dropped  a  folded  blank  piece  of  paper  into 
the  ballot  box  in  lieu  of  the  ballot,  concealed  the 
unmarked  ballot,  and  brought  it  to  the  precinct 
captain  waiting  outside  the  polls.  The  voter  was 
paid  lor  the  blank  ballot  and  the  precinct  rap- 
tain  would  mark  it  as  desired  and  deliver  it  to  a 
second  voter.  The  latter  would  entet  the  polling 
place,  receive  his  own  ballot  from  the  officials, 
enter  the  booth,  hide  the  unmarked  ballot  on  his 
person,  and  emerge  to  deposit  (he  marked  ballot 
in  the  box  before  the  eyes  of  the  election  officers. 
This   process  could  be  repeated   all   day   long. 

However,  though  the  chain  ballot  was  no 
longer  possible,  il  the  precinct  election  officials 
would    co-operate    the    situation    could    still    be 
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handled  and  one's  money's  worth  received. 

This  discussion  largely  took  care  of  two 
precincts  and  consideration  was  then  given 
to  a  third.  Two  "good  men"  were  agreed 
upon  "to  haul  out  the  voters"  and  sums 
were  allocated  to  pay  them  and  a  number 
of  workers.  Then  a  tricky  problem  was 
presented.  The  precinct  chairman  reported 
"Old  Lady  Blank  is  bad  out  of  line.  She's 
got  forty-seven  votes  in  her  family— chil- 
dren, grandchildren,  and  their  wives  and 
husbands— that  she  can  absolutely  handle. 
I  promised  her  fifty  to  work  for  our  side 
and  she  laughed  at  me.  She  said  that  unless 
she  gets  SI 50  she's  goin'  to  vote  every  one 
of  'em  under  the  Log  Cabin!" 

These  tidings  plunged  the  group  into 
gloom.  The  extra  SI 00  would  strain  the 
funds  but  all  agreed  that  Old  Lady  Blank 
was  "mean  as  hell"  and  would  carry  her 
threat  into  execution  unless  her  demands 
were  promptly  met.  A  bundle  of  150  crisp 
new  dollar  bills  was  sadly  set  aside  for  her 
benefit. 

In  another  precinct  the  head  of  a  large 
clan  had  to  be  mollified.  The  vote  might 
be  close  in  his  precinct  and  if  he  tried  hard  he 
could  probably  bring  in  a  total  of  seventeen 
votes.  So  it  was  decided  that  one  of  the  chairmen 
should  visit  him  on  the  following  day  and  assure 
him  that  if  and  when  a  Democratic  administra- 
tion got  into  office,  one  of  his  sons  would  be 
slipped  onto  the  public  assistance  rolls  "as  soon 
is  possible."  This  son  was  reported  to  be  "pretty 
sick  and  not  able  to  work."  In  addition,  he  was 
to  be  handed  a  $20  bill  "to  get  out  his  vote 
with."  This  sum  appeared  ample  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  he  and  all  his  following  lived  within 
•  is\    walking  distance  of  the  polling  place. 

By  this  means  the  county  was  gone  over  pre- 
cinct by  precinct.  The  money  allotted  each  was 
placed  in  a  suitably  marked  envelope  and  dis- 
patched by  a  trusted  courier  to  the  designated 
precinct  chairman  or  other  workers.  When  the 
last  precinct  had  been  dealt  with,  the  stacks  of 
( ash  had  vanished  and  it  wis  discovered  that 
sfiOO  were  still  needed.  To  fill  this  gap  one  of 
the  gentlemen  took  it  upon  himself  to  visit  a 
quarry  operator  and  assure  him  the  local  big- 
wigs would  help  him  to  get  some  profitable 
road-gravel  contracts  "after  the  first  of  the  year 
if  he  would  chip  in  and  help  out." 

The  next  three  cla\s  were  spent  in  frantic 
i  unpaigning.  I  made  last-minute  appearances  be- 
lore  teachers'  groups  to  pledge  support  for  their 
projected  legislative  program.  I  was  compelled  to 


fitxte   a* 


scurry  about  from  one  local  union  hall  to  another 
to  squelch  a  rumor  planted  by  my  opponent 
among  members  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
that  I  was  anti-union  and  had  expressed  senti- 
ments not  wholly  critical  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
I  also  found  time  to  donate  to  a  couple  of  charities 
I  had  never  heard  of,  and  to  buy  raffle  tickets  of 
doubtful  legality  from  a  hall-dozen  or  more 
patriotic  and  fraternal  organizations.  Time  also 
had  to  be  found  to  visit  the  general  managers  of 
the  coal  companies  and  to  state  that  I  was  sane, 
sound,  sensible,  and  conservative  and  to  implore 
them  to  "line  up  their  office  workers"  for  me. 
And  through  it  all  I  was  beset— singly  and  in 
murderous  packs  —  by  bushwhackers  who  de- 
manded money:  (a)  to  compensate  them  for  past 
labors  in  my  behalf  and  for  the  electioneering 
they  proposed  to  do  on  election  day,  (b)  to  hire 
persons  to  carry  voters  to  the  polls  (apparently 
few  people  any  longer  walk  there  or  drive  their 
own  cars),  or  (c)  to  appease  those  who  were 
offended  because  they  did  not  receive  a  share  of 
the   "campaign   pot." 

Of  course,  the  Grand  Old  Party  was  far  from 
quiet  during  this  critical  interval.  A  few  clays 
before  the  election  one  of  their  party  leaders 
spoke  to  a  crowd  in  the  county  circuit  court- 
room. His  listeners  showed  small  interest  in  his 
speech  until  he  got  down  to  business  and  de- 
clared that  the  National  Committee  was  going  to 
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be  able  t<>  send  some  money  down  t<>  Kentucky 
"to  help  |)in  ovei  the  ticket."  \t  diis  splendid 
passage  the  crowd  cheered  up  and  applauded 
fervently. 

Cbout  7:00  p.m.  on  election  eve  .i  messengei 
came  flying  .ill  wild  with  haste  and  fear  to 
inform  me  that  "the  Republicans  have  got  in 
amongst  the  niggers  with  money  and  liquor  and 
are  trying  to  tear  things  .ill  to  hell!"  He  and  I 
spcil  to  the  trouble  spot  and  found  a  large  group 
ni  Negroes  assembled  in  the  local  grade-school 
building  listening  while  .i  Republican  orator 
talked  to  them  about  Abraham  Lincoln.  Chief 
[ustice  Warren,  and  the  "great  school-integration 
decision  ol  the  Supreme  Court."  Many  <>l  his 
listeners  had  been  comforted  with  100-proof 
cordials.  However,  we  were  consoled  when,  a 
few  minutes  later,  one  of  the  Negro  leaders 
spied  our  parked  car  and  came  out  to  talk  to 
us.  He  assured  us  the  Negroes  were  only  being 
courteous  to  the  Republican  "white  folks"  and 
intended  only  to  get  a  little  whiskey  and  money 
from  them  and  then  vote  the  Democratic  ticket. 
"That  Abraham  Lincoln  stuir  is  all  right,"  he 
said,  "but  we  ain't  forgot  about  Franklin  D. 
either."  He  also  took  advantage  of  the  occasion 
to  request  an  extra  S20  with  which  to  keep  some 
waverers  in  line. 

"the    damn    schools" 

TH  E  morning  dawned  bright  and  clear  and 
the  sovereign  people  began  flowing  to  the 
polls,  most  of  them  in  automobiles  which  the 
party  organizations  had  rented  for  them.  As  I 
ate  breakfast  before  dashing  off  to  one  of  the  pre- 
cini  ts.  1  reflected  upon  a  conversation  I  had  had 
a  few  years  ago  with  an  aged  kinsman.  This 
ninety-year  old  patriarch  recalled  that  when  he 
cast  his  first  vote  nearly  seventy  years  before,  the 
entire  electorate  voted  viva  voce  at  the  county 
courthouse.  Nearly  every  adult  male  had  taken 
the  trouble  to  walk  or  ride  over  abominable 
roads  and  trails  to  the  county  seat.  Some  of  them 
had  been  compelled  to  travel  as  much  as  thirty 
miles  and  to  sleep  around  campfires  on  the  edge 
of  the  poor  little  village.  Now,  after  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  of  "progress,"  candidates 
must  impoverish  themselves  to  provide  comfort- 
able transportation  to  voters  who,  in  most 
instances,  need  travel  no  more  than  a  mile  or  so 
over  good  hard-surfaced  roads  in  order  to  vote  in 
private  booths.  I  wondered  what  manner  of 
men  will  eventually  grasp  the  power  which  year 
by  year  is  slipping  out  of  the  hands  of  a  greedy 
and  corrupt  electorate. 


When  I  reached  the  largest  of  the  two  pre- 
dominantly Negro  precincts  1  was  assured  that 
most  ol  tlirni  had  arrived  early  "in  a  black 
cloud"  and  each  had  voted  the  Democratic  tic  ket 

with  (he  pull  ol  a  single  lever.  This  was  "proved" 
1>\  the  I. ii  i  thai  the  votcts  li.nl  rem. lined  in  the 
booth  so  short  a  time  that  the  "curtains  hadn't 
even  quit  shaking"  when  they  came  out. 

A  bit  later,  at  anothei  precinct,  I  spent  a  few 
moments  with  voters  on  the  outside  of  the  poll- 
ing place,  and  was  assured  by  our  workers  that 
everything  was  going  line.  The  United  Mine 
Workers  had  sent  field  workers  into  the  region 
to  urge  miners  and  their  families  to  "vote  it 
Straight"  and,  as  a  result,  the  "turnout"  was 
heavy.  However,  a  minor  crisis  arose  a  few 
moments  later  when  a  long,  lean,  cadaverous- 
looking  white  man  and  four  others  arrived.  His 
companions  were  a  pasty-faced  boy  of  about 
eighteen  and  three  slatternly  women.  They  sat 
in  their  rattletrap  car  about  fifty  feet  from  the 
door  of  the  building,  their  spokesman  in  ani- 
mated conversation  with  the  precinct  chairman. 
Presently  the  chairman  went  off  to  a  nearby 
house  and  returned  with  a  friend  who  was  cus- 
todian of  the  precinct's  money.  This  group  of 
citizens,  it  seems,  had  been  promised  $2  each  for 
their  votes,  but  they  were  now  insisting  on  an 
additional  $5  for  "gas  money."  The  gentle- 
man who  was  acting  as  their  self-appointed 
leader  was  directed  to  "take  his  gang  and  vote 
'em"  and  "I'll  see  that  you  get  an  extra  five." 
This  satisfied  them  and  they  filed  into  the  polls. 

But  the  orgy  of  money  grabbing  was  not 
directed  solely  at  the  party  organizations,  their 
candidates,  and  contributors.  An  even  more 
massive  assault  was  being  made  officially  and 
formally  upon  the  state  treasury. 

Kentucky  spends  less  money  per  capita  for 
support  of  its  schools  than  does  any  other  state.* 
Thousands  of  children  attend  school  in  dismal 
shacks  presided  over  by  teachers  who,  in  many 
instances  have  had  only  a  year  of  college  study. 
Roads  in  much  of  the  state  are  narrow  and  wind- 
ing and  poorly  maintained.  Few  public  facilities 
are  really  adequate.  Yet  despite  these  glaring 
shortcomings,  the  state  legislature  had  put  before 
the  people  a  proposal  to  amend  the  constitution 
in  order  to  pay  a  cash  bonus  of  up  to  $500  to 
each  veteran  of  the  Spanish-American  War, 
World  War  I,  World  War  II,  and  the  Korean 
conflict,  and  to  their  heirs  and  next  of  kin.   This 

*Since  this  was  written  Kentucky  has  greatly  im- 
proved its  school  financing.  The  1960  legislature 
levied  a  general  retail  sales  tax  and  increased  school 
appropriations  by  50  per  cent. 
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gratuity  was  to  be  financed  by  an  issue  of  bonds, 
none  of  which  could  be  retired  in  less  than  thirty 
years.  Incredibly  enough  the  arriving  voters  were 
vociferous  in  their  support  of  this  marvelous 
proposition  and  it  was  immediately  apparent 
that,  if  the  precinct  were  typical,  our  country's 
heroes  were  soon  to  receive  "a  little  liquor 
money"  at  the  expense  of  even  more  poorly-paid 
teachers  and  semi-literate  young  citizens. 

For  example  one  voter  nudged  me  in  the  ribs 
and  informed  me  that  he  was  for  the  bonus 
"  'cause  they're  agoin'  to  tax  us  anyway,  and 
besides,  I  ain't  goin'  to  be  here  long  enough  to 
have  to  pay  much  on  it  myself!"  Another,  an  old 
lady,  favored  the  proposal  because  she  had  three 
sons  living  in  Detroit  and,  between  them,  they 
could  collect  a  total  of  $1,500  "without  being  out 
a  red  cent"  in  taxes  to  help  pay  for  it. 

However,  an  even  more  cynical  explanation 
came  from  a  youthful  veteran  of  Korea.  I  knew 
him  to  be  an  ardent  member  of  one  of  the  major 
veterans'  organizations  and  a  dedicated  "patriot." 
He  had  left  his  job  long  enough  to  vote,  and  as 
he  prepared  to  discharge  this  primary  duty  of 
good  citizenship  he  declared,  "I'm  sure  as  hell 
for  the  bonus.  After  all,  if  we  veterans  don't 
get  the  money  the  teachers  are  makin'  such  a 
fuss  they'll  probably  spend  it  on  the  damn 
schools." 

In  the  twenty  months  since  the  legislature  ad- 
journed few  people  had  spoken  out  in  opposition 
to  the  bonus  grab,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
estimated  $500  million  required  to  finance  it  was 
coincidentally  the  amount  which  the  state  De- 
partment of  Education  had  calculated  was  neces- 
sary to  decently  house  the  state's  schoolchildren! 


THE     TRASH     VOTE 

ABOUT  4:00  p.m.  I  reached  my  precinct 
and  after  voting,  inquired  of  a  group  of 
men  loitering  some  fifty  yards  from  the  polls 
whether  they  had  yet  voted.  With  all  the  candi- 
date's geniality  I  could  muster  I  urged  them  to 
go  in  and  vote  and,  of  course,  to  be  sure  to  vote 
for  me.  They  were  a  ruffianly  bunch  and  one  of 
them,  a  one-eyed  villainous-looking  soul,  de- 
clared that  they  would  "be  damned  if  we  vote 
unless  we  get  a  little  whiskey  first."  Another 
summed  it  up:  "No  liquor,  no  votes." 

A  few  moments  later  one  of  the  Democratic 
precinct  workers  tovk  them  to  his  parked  auto- 
mobile and  drove  off  with  them.  In  a  short  time 
they  came  back  and  when  I  left,  tnese  reluctant 
voters  were  lined  up  before  the  door  of  the 
polls.   The  man  who  had  chauffeured  them  told 


Things  Are  Tough  All  Over 
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n  the  eve  of  Quebec's  provincial  elec- 
tion, an  occasional  news  source  of  mine 
who  lives  on  the  fringes  of  the  under- 
world telephoned  me.  He  asked  if  I 
would  like  to  make  S25.  "It's  simple,"  he 
said.    "All  vou  have  to  do  is  vote."  .  .  . 

Before  the  election  was  over  I  had 
voted  twenty  times— nineteen  times  for 
the  Union  Nationale.  who  paid  me  to 
break  the  law,  and  once  for  the  candi- 
date of  my  choice. 

This  was  my  part  in  what  the  Mont- 
real police  described  as  a  quiet  election 
day— a  day  on  which  police  and  journal- 
ists later  reported  that  71  ballot  boxes 
were  stolen  from  polling  stations;  4  cam- 
paign workers  went  to  hospital  with 
injuries  suffered  in  brawls;  the  police 
made  158  arrests  in  raids  on  committee- 
rooms  and  seized  2  revolvers,  12  lengths 
of  lead  pipe,  2  knives,  and  19  baseball 
bats.  My  role  earned  me  $25,  with  which 
I  bought  a  new  dress  and  had  my  hair 
done. 

—Cathie  Breslin  in  Maclean's  Magazine, 
August  13,  1960 


me,  "This  damn  trash  vote  is  enough  to  drive  a 
body  crazy.  I'd  promised  them  a  pint  apiece  but 
they  wouldn't  vote  until  I  showed  'em  the  stuff. 
I  gave  'em  half  of  it  and  they'll  get  the  rest  as 
soon  as  they  vote." 

As  I  drove  away  I  remembered  the  words  of 
an  old,  hardened  and  eminently  practical 
Kentucky  politician:  "The  'good'  people  will 
generally  divide  about  fifty-fifty  between  two 
candidates.  That's  the  reason  the  one  who  gets 
the  god-damn  trash  is  nearly  sure  to  win." 

We  spent  that  evening  by  the  television  and 
radio  listening  to  returns  from  the  county  and 
from  the  entire  state.  By  eight  o'clock  enough 
precincts  had  been  tabulated  to  make  it  clear 
that  I'd  won  a  handsome  majority.  And  by  ten 
we  knew  that  the  entire  Democratic  ticket  had 
won  in  a  landslide. 

As  for  the  veterans'  bonus,  two-thirds  of  the 
counties  voted  overwhelmingly  for  it  and  it  was 
ratified  by  a  majority  of  more  than  40,000  votes. 

After  midnight,  when  the  Republican  state 
campaign  manager  had  conceded  the  election, 
his  opposite  number  came  on  the  air  and 
thanked  the  people  of  the  state.  He  said  the 
campaign  had  been  hard-fought,  but  clean,  and 
in  the  very  finest  American  tradition. 


Harper's  Magazine,  October  1960 
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PERFORMANCE 

A  British  Critic's  Report  on  his 

I  titer  rogation  by  a  Senate  Committee 


ON  M  A  Y  fifth  of  this  year  I  paid  my  first 
visit  to  Washington,  D.  C.  It  was  long 
overdue;  I  remember  chiding  myself  as  I  stepped 
off  the  early  plane  from  New  York,  for  although 
I  had  been  working  as  an  English  journalist  in 
America  for  more  than  eighteen  months,  I  had 
somehow  never  found  time  for  a  trip  to  the  Cap- 
ital. I  was  glad  of  a  chance  to  repair  the  omis- 
sion, the  more  so  because  I  planned  to  return 
to  my  London  home  at  the  month's  end,  and 
the  opportunity  might  not  repeat  itself.  The 
day  was  hot  and  blue,  and  the  city  looked  green 
and  gracious  through  the  windows  of  the  airport 
taxi.  Fairer  weather  could  not  be  imagined  for 
sight-seeing;  and,  my  wits  contentedly  numbed 
by  a  tranquilizing  tablet,  I  had  almost  forgotten 
the  purpose  of  my  journey  when  my  lawyer,  who 
had  traveled  with  me  from  New  York,  leaned 
forward  and  told  the  driver  to  pull  up  at  the 
main  entrance  of  an  imposing,  characterless  office 
block  that  lay  just  ahead  of  us. 

"That's  the  new  Senate  Office  Building,"  he 
said.  We  entered  it  together.  I  straightened  my 
tic  and  buttoned  my  jacket,  in  the  breast  pocket 
of  which  was  a  subpoena  I  had  received,  about 
eight  days  before,  instructing  me  to  present  my- 
self for  questioning  before  the  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee  of  the  United  States  Senate. 

Since  November  1958  I  had  been  employed 
as  the  Broadway  drama  critic  of  The  New  Yorker 
—a  post  that  had  been  offered  me,  to  my  flattered 
amazement,  shortly  after  the  lamented  death  of 
its  former  occupant,  Wolcott  Gibbs.  At  that  time 
I  was  reviewing  plays  for  the  London  Observer, 


whose  editor  generously  allowed  me  to  accept  the 
offer  and  spend  two  theatre  seasons  in  New  York. 
I  was  no  stranger  to  America;  annually,  since 
1951,  I  had  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  inspect  the 
current  Broadway  crop  and  report  on  its  merits 
in  the  English  press. 

When  I  responded  to  The  New  Yorker's  sum- 
mons, I  brought  with  me  to  Manhattan  a  pro- 
found and  sympathetic  curiosity  about  America, 
an  American  wife,  and  a  small  daughter  bearing 
an  American  passport.  Also,  and  inevitably,  I 
brought  with  me  a  bundle  of  convictions  about 
life  in  general,  and  the  chances  of  its  continued 
existence  on  this  endangered  planet.  I  was  (and 
am)  a  supporter  of  the  British  Labour  party;  I 
endorsed  (and  endorse)  the  Campaign  for  Nu- 
clear Disarmament;  and  I  took  part  in  the 
inaugural  trudge  of  protest  to  the  Atomic 
Weapons  Establishment  at  Aldermaston.  Half 
way  across  the  Atlantic,  aboard  the  lie  de 
France,  a  Midwesterner  who  was  one  of  my  table 
companions  asked  me  almost  rhetorically 
whether  I  believed  in  "socialized  medicine"; 
and,  when  I  said  I  did,  inquired  much  less 
rhetorically  whether  I  had  told  that  to  the  editor 
of  The  New  Yorker,  and  whether  I  didn't  think 
somebody  ought  to  inform  him.  He  was  not 
smiling;  but  I  am  afraid  I  smiled,  rightly  judging 
that  the  editor  would  consider  my  private 
opinions  none  of  his  business.  During  my  stay 
with  the  magazine,  many  minor  changes  in  my 
copy  were  suggested.  Nearly  all  of  them  had  to 
do  with  grammar,  syntax,  and  redundancies; 
none  was  political. 
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To  turn  out  a  weekly  theatre  piece  is  not, 
unless  you  are  Flaubert,  a  full-time  job;  and  I 
was  delighted  when  Associated  Television— one 
of  the  largest  organizations  in  British  commer- 
cial TV— invited  me  to  produce  for  them  a 
program  on  the  general  topic  of  American  non- 
conformity. What  especially  allured  me  about 
the  project  was  that  it  might  enable  me  to  crack, 
if  not  splinter,  a  fallacious  image  of  American 
life  that  had  become  rooted  in  many  good 
English  minds  during  the  McCarthy  era— namely, 
the  idea  that  America  was  a  monolithic  strong- 
hold of  sameness,  peopled  by  faceless  organiza- 
tion men.  My  own  experience  had  taught  me 
that  this  notion  was  absurd;  I  knew  that  the 
country  abounded  in  dissidents  of  all  kinds;  and 
this  was  as  it  should  be  in  a  nation  that  was 
founded,  after  all,  on  the  right  to  dissent. 

Hence  I  embraced  the  job,  and  flew  to  London 
in  the  summer  of  1959  to  compile,  after  exhaust- 
ins;  debates  with  my  employers,  a  list  of  artic- 
ulate and  representative  American  nonconform- 
ists. The  program  was  filmed  that  fall— in  New 
York,  San  Francisco,  and  Los  Angeles— with  an 
exiguous  budget,  a  crippling  schedule,  and  a 
cast  necessarily  restricted  to  people  who  were 
both  willing  and  available  at  the  time  of  shoot- 
ing. In  January  of  this  year,  the  show  was 
transmitted  in  England  under  the  title  of  "We 
Dissent";  a  late-night,  ninety-minute  cultural 
gesture,  it  consisted  of  statements  made  by 
twenty-odd  lively  American  mavericks  on  the 
state  of  nonconformity  in  general  and  the  nature 
of  their  own  nonconformity  in  particular. 


DISSENT  in  the  arts  was  supported  by 
Norman  Mailer,  Jules  Feiffer,  Alexander 
King,  Mort  Sahl,  and  a  clutch  of  Beat  Genera- 
tion  boys,  including  Allen  Ginsberg,  Bob  Kauf- 
man, and  Lawrence  Ferlinghetti.  Norman 
Cousins  excoriated  the  nuclear  arms  race;  Ken- 
neth Galbraith  summarized  his  qualms  about  the 
affluent  society;  the  Reverend  Maurice  Mc- 
Crackin  explained  why  he  chose  imprisonment 
rather  than  pay  income  tax  for  military  pur- 
poses; and  there  were  cogent  contributions  from 
Norman  Thomas,  Robert  Hutchins,  and  C. 
Wright  Mills. 

America  being  by  definition  the  greatest  cap- 
italist country  on  ear'h,  it  followed  that  Social- 
ism and  dissent  would  frequently  be  allied. 
Accordingly,  I  also  included  one  admitted 
member  of  the  Communist  party  (Arnold  John- 
son); and  four  speakers  reputedly  linked  with  the 


extreme  Left— Clinton  Jencks,  of  the  Mine.  Mill, 
and  Smelter  Workers'  Union;  the  Reverend 
Stephen  Fritchman  of  the  Unitarian  Church; 
Dalton  Trumbo,  the  Hollywood  screen  writer; 
and  Alger  Hiss,  to  demonstrate  that  even  a  man 
who  had  been  imprisoned  for  giving  perjured 
testimony  about  alleged  espionage  activities 
could  still  speak  his  mind  freely  in  America. 
Apart  from  Mr.  Trumbo,  none  of  them  came  out 
with  any  specifically  Socialist  opinions,  unless 
you  count  Mr.  Jencks'  suggestion  that  the  forma- 
tion of  a  labor  party,  on  the  English  model, 
would  be  a  good  thing  for  American  politics. 
After  lengthy  discussions  with  the  production  staff 
of  Associated  Television,  we  decided  to  exclude 
American  dissenters  of  the  extreme  right,  such  as 
Senator  Barry  Goldwater,  William  F.  Buckley, 
Jr.,  and  the  Imperial  Wizard  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan.  Their  participation,  it  was  felt,  might  have 
caused  British  viewers  to  construe  the  program  as 
a  slanted  piece  of  anti-American  propaganda. 

The  British  press  reaction  to  the  show  was 
generally  enthusiastic,  though  a  few  critics  ani- 
madverted on  the  camera  work,  and  several  more 
expressed  their  amazement  at  the  distressing 
mildness  of  American  dissent.  The  response  in 
America,  where  the  show  had  not  been  seen,  was 
much  more  emphatic.  A  number  of  Southern 
newspapers  dubbed  it  subversive,  and  the  New 
York  Doily  Nexos,  in  an  editorial  headed  "Here 
are  Your  Hats,  Gentlemen,"  charged  the  partici- 
pants with  fouling  their  own  nests,  and  urged 
them  to  hop  aboard  the  next  boat  to  England, 
Russia,  or  China.  Immediately  afterward,  the 
Messrs.  Cousins,  Hutchins,  and  Thomas  wrote 
to  me,  protesting  against  the  context  in  which 
I  had  placed  them;  and  I  received  a  letter  from 
Benjamin  Mandel,  formerly  the  business  man- 
ager of  the  Doily  Worker  and  now  the  research 
director  of  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Sub- 
committee, asking  for  a  full  transcript  of  the 
program. 

I  told  Mr.  Mandel  that  the  transcript  be- 
longed to  Associated  Television,  whither  I  ad- 
vised him  to  direct  his  request.  I  assume  that  it 
was  granted,  because  on   February  25,   1960,   a 


Kenneth  Tynan,  drama  critic  of  the  London 
''Observer,"  was  guest  critic  for  "The  New  Yorker" 
during  the  last  two  theatre  seasons.  He  was  born 
in  Birmingham  and  educated  at  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford.  His  second  collection  of  theatre  pieces, 
"Curtains,"  will  be  brought  out  this  winter  by 
Atheneum.  He  has  directed  plays  for  the  English 
stage  and  for  television  and  has  written  books  about 
bullfighting  and  acting. 
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lulls  documented  .m.uk  on  the  program  was 
delivered  on  the  flooi  ol  the  Senate  bj  Senatoi 
l  hum. is  |.  Dodd,  the  Vice-Chairman  <>l  the 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee  and  an  ex 
employee  ol  the  FBI  I"  sa)  thai  the  Senator 
spoke  with  feeling  would  be  to  do  him  less  than 
justice:  he  spoke  with  the  fiercest1  sort  ol  retribu- 
tor)  zeal.  He  described  "We  Dissent"  .in  "a 
fraud"  and  "a  prime  example  <>i  the  kind  ol  irre- 
sponsible criticism  that  undermines  the  Western 
alliance";  he  also  condemned  its  "outrageously 
one-sided  nature,"  and  a  condensed  version 
•  > I  the  Mii|>i  was  reprinted,  at  1 1  i ->  petition,  in  the 
Congressional  Record  \  copy  ol  his  speech  was 
sent  to  me  (l>\  whom  I  know  not),  and  I  fool- 
ishly consigned  it,  dul)  read,  to  the  wastepaper 
basket.  It  nettled  me,  <>i  course,  but  I  took  it  in 
a  spirit  ol  lair  comment,  and  assumed  that  there 
the  subject  would  end.  1  could  not,  as  it  turned 
out,  have  been  wronger. 

Later  in  the  spring  ol  I960  I  received  a  letter 
from  a  fledgling  organization  called  "The  Fair 
1*1.1%  for  Cuba  Committee,"  asking  me  whether 
I  would  lend  ni\  name  to  a  forthcoming  ad- 
vertisement in  the  New  York  Times  that  was 
intended  as  a  rebuttal  of  the  incomplete  and  fre- 
quently inaccurate  accounts  of  the  Cuban  revolu- 
tion that  were  then  appearing  in  the  American 
piess.  (1  had  written,  lor  the  January  issue  of 
a  national  magazine,  an  article  about  Havana 
that  mentioned  Fidel  Castro  sympathetically: 
hence.  I  imagine,  tin  appeal  lor  my  signature.) 
The  ad  cited,  and  factually  disputed,  a  number 
ol  tendentious  remarks  about  Castro's  regime 
that  had  been  printed  in  Newsweek,  U.  S.  Nexus 
and  World  Report,  and  the  New  York  Journal- 
American.  It  went  on  to  state  that  Castro's 
purpose  was  "to  give  Cuba  back  to  the  Cubans," 
and  concluded  b\  emphasizing  the  need  for  full 
and  unbiased  reportage.  Having  assured  myself 
that  the  factual  points  made  in  the  ad  were 
valid,  I  appended  my  autograph  to  the  list, 
which  included  Jean-Paul  Sartre,  Simone  de 
Beauvoir,  Truman  Capote,  Norman  Mailer, 
James  Baldwin,  and  half-a-dozen  others,  of 
whom  1  had  not  heard. 

Soon  afterward  the  ad  hit  print.  I  do  not 
think  it  gave  much  aid  or  comfort  to  America's 
enemies,  although  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  of- 
fended a  great  many  American  companies  whose 
Cuban  interests  were  being  imperiled  by  Cas- 
tro's social  upheaval.  Time  magazine  took  a 
swift  and  lofty  swipe  at  the  signatories;  but  I 
noted  with  pleasure  a  quotation  in  the  same 
publication  from  a  speech  by  Herbert  L.  Mat- 
thews, a  senior  member  ol  the  New  York  Times' 


editorial  board.  "I  have  never,"  said  Mi  Mat- 
thews, "seen  .i  bio  story  so  misunderstood,  mis- 
interpreted, and  badl)  handled  as  the  Cuban 
revolution."       Consoled      l>\       Mi.      Matthews,      I 

slopped    fretting   and   returned    to   the   familiar 
task  of  explaining  to   the  leaders  of  The  New 
Yorker  the  nature  and  quality   ol    the  live  enter- 
tainment  available  in   the  immediate  neighboi 
hood  of  Times  Square. 

EIGHT     SHAKY     DAYS 

IW  AS  leaving  m\  apartment  en  route  lor  the 
theatre  (the  date  was  April  27)  when  a  little 
man  emerged  from  the  elevator  and  thrust  into 
my  hand  an  envelope  containing  a  subpoena 
from  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee. 
It  commanded  me  to  appear  in  Washington 
about  fort}  hours  later,  and  it  was  blank  in  the 
section  that  called  lor  a  statement  of  the  subject 
matter  with  which  the  investigation  was  con- 
cerned. 

My  first  response  was  bewilderment,  and  my 
second  dread— the  kind  of  nebulous  chill  that 
besets  all  of  us  when  the  finger  of  officialdom 
points  straight  in  our  direction.  Economic  fears 
swelled  up:  supposing  I  was  publicly  smeared, 
would  my  American  earnings  be  jeopardized? 
And  how  could  I  answer  the  committee's  ques- 
tions without  fatally  compromising  my  integ- 
rity? 1  canceled  the  theatre  and  phoned  a 
lawyer,  who  wired  the  committee  and  success- 
fully demanded  a  postponement  of  eight  days. 
They  were,  without  question,  the  strangest  and 
shakiest  eight  days  of  my  life.  I  put  through  a 
call  to  the  British  Embassy  in  Washington,  and 
asked  whether  a  Senate  committee  was  entitled 
to  subpoena  a  visiting  foreign  journalist;  I  was 
told  that  anyone— of  whatever  nationality— could 
be  summoned  to  Washington  as  soon  as  he  set 
foot  on  American  soil.  It  was  just  my  bad  luck, 
I  gathered,  that  I  happened  to  be  the  first  non- 
resident alien  ever  to  have  been  Congressionally 
subpoenaed.  I  then  called  an  English  corres- 
pondent, stationed  .  in  Washington.  He  was 
scarcely  more  encouraging. 

"They've  never  done  this  to  a  European  jour- 
nalist before,"  he  said,  "but  there's  no  reason 
why  they  shouldn't.  They  could  subpoena  the 
Pravda  man  if  they  wanted  to.  And  frankly, 
old  chap,  it's  hard  enough  to  be  liberal  out 
here  without  people  like  you  coming  along  and 
sticking  your  necks  out." 

Had  I  been,  perhaps,  prematurely  inter- 
national in  my  approach?  I  talked  to  the  editor 
of  The  New   Yorker,  who  was  superficially  un- 
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perturbed,  though  below  the  surface  he  was 
dearly  a  little  rattled,  as  I  gathered  from  his 
pleasure  when  I  told  him  that  my  hearing  was 
to  be  held  in  camera.  Private  interrogations  are 
like  auditions;  if  the  performer  shows  signs  of 
star  quality  (i.e.,  if  his  leanings  toward  Com- 
munism are  distinct  and  provable),  he  is  usually 
recalled  for  a  public  session.  Finally,  I  tele- 
phoned Norman  Mailer  to  find  out  if  he  had 
received  a  subpoena.  He  hadn't,  and  was  some- 
what irked  that  he  hadn't.  At  his  request,  I 
asked  my  lawyer  why  he  had  been  overlooked. 
"Well,  for  one  thing,"  he  replied,  "Mailer  isn't 
employed  by  anyone."  In  other  words,  he  had 
no  job  to  lose. 

On  May  third,  two  days  before  my  appearance 
in  Washington,  George  Sokolsky  of  the  Journal- 
America?!  devoted  his  whole  column  to  excerpts 
from  my  television  show,  linked  by  comments 
'expressive  of  his  puzzlement  and  disgust.  He 
did  not  mention  me  by  name;  nor  have  I  any 
idea  how  he  gained  access  to  the  transcript. 
Twenty-four  hours  later  he  returned  to  the  as- 
sault, quoting  from  C.  Wright  Mills  and  Alger 
Hiss,  and  professing  never  to  have  heard  of 
Jules  Feiffer.  His  last  sentence  was:  "Whoever 
picked  this  gang  did  not  know  America,  but  I 
shall  give  you  more  of  this."  But  he  never  did. 
The  next  day  was  May  fifth,  the  date  of  my  trip 
to  Washington.  Instead  of  naming  and  blasting 
me,  as  I  had  anticipated,  he  wrote  a  piece  about 
college  girls  and  their  place  in  society-  I  cannot 
escape  the  suspicion  that,  in  some  crucial,  ir- 
reparable way,  I  let  Mr.  Sokolsky  down. 

CURVE     BALLS 

BEFORE  I  ventured  into  the  room  in 
which  I  was  to  be  quizzed,  I  had  learned  a 
little  about  the  habits,  procedures,  and  history 
of  the  Internal  Security  Subcommittee.  I  knew 
that  it  was  ten  years  old,  that  its  anti-Leftism  was 
virulent,  and  that  it  had  been  prominent  in  the 
abortive  investigations  of  Owen  Lattimore  and 
the  Institute  for  Pacific  Relations.  I  also  knew 
that  it  accepted  only  the  Fifth  (or  self-incrimina- 
tion) Amendment  as  a  legitimate  excuse  for  re- 
fusing to  answer  its  questions;  to  be  mum  for 
any  other  reason  could  lead  to  a  citation  for 
contempt  of  Congress.  Not  at  all  idly,  I  won- 
dered if  any  other  Western  democracy  had  ever 
entrusted  such  extraordinary  powers  to  the 
politicians  in  its  legislature.  This  subcom- 
mittee can  call  anyone  in  America  to  question 
without  stating  in  advance  what  the  questions 
are  to  be  about.    It  can  punish  lies  with  charges 


of  perjury,  and  silence  with  the  threat  of  im- 
prisonment, unless  the  witness  is  willing  to 
declare  that,  by  answering,  he  might  be  branding 
himself  a  criminal.  That  such  authority  should 
exist  outside  a  court  of  law  struck  me  at  the 
time  (and  strikes  me  still)  as  highly  unconstitu- 
tional. Throughout  the  session,  I  had  to  keep 
reminding  myself  that  I  was  not  in  England. 
The  task  was  not  overwhelmingly  difficult. 

The  room  in  Washington  was  cool  and  oblong, 
abutting  onto  the  resonant  public  chamber.  A 
slim  table  ran  down  its  midst.  When  I  arrived, 
with  my  lawyer,  there  were  assembled  the  sub- 
committee's attorney,  a  florid,  genial  man  named 
Jules  Sourwine;  a  couple  of  secretaries;  a  records 
clerk;  an  official  stenographer;  and  the  research 
expert,  Mr.  Mandel.  Senator  Dodd  had  not  yet 
arrived,  and  there  were  some  jocular  conversa- 
tional preliminaries,  mainly  concerned  with  the 
wonderful  efficiency  of  the  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing's new  intercom  system.  "The  only  people 
we  have  trouble  hearing,"  said  Mr.  Sourwine 
slyly,  "are  the  witnesses." 

Finally,  with  no  apology,  and  the  most  per- 
functory greeting,  Senator  Dodd  turned  up  thirty 
minutes  late  and  took  his  place  as  acting  chair- 
man, flushed,  frowning,  and  silver-haired.  I  iden- 
tified myself,  and  was  duly  sworn  in;  whereupon, 
the  hearing  began.  The  questioning  was  done 
mainly  by  Mr.  Sourwine,  beaming  with  encour- 
agement, though  Senator  Dodd  leaped  in  from 
time  to  time  with  supplementaries  of  his  own.  We 
started  off  on  my  TV  show:  Was  it  not.  said  Mr. 
Sourwine,  expressly  designed  to  hold  the  United 
States  up  to  ridicule  and  contempt?  (I  should 
like  to  quote  verbatim,  but  since  I  have  been 
forbidden  access  to  the  transcript,  I  must  resort 
to  oratio  obliqna.)  I  explained  that  that  was  not 
the  aim  of  the  program;  that  it  had  been  in- 
tended to  combat  the  false  idea,  common  in 
Europe,  that  America  was  a  land  of  intellectual 
conformity.  I  was  then  asked  how  I  had  con- 
tacted such  people  as  Arnold  Johnson,  Clinton 
Jencks,  and  Dalton  Trumbo,  all  of  whom,  Mr. 
Sourwine  said,  had  been  named  by  sworn  wit- 
noses  as  past  or  present  members  of  the  Com- 
munist party  (Jencks  in  testimony  before  this 
subcommittee,  Trumbo  in  testimony  before  the 
House  Committee  on  un-American  Activities). 
By  means  of  the  telephone,  I  said,  and  by  means 
of  addresses  supplied  in  England.  With  whom, 
in  England,  had  I  discussed  the  program? 

This  stunned  me;  it  had  not  occurred  to  me 
that  the  authority  of  an  American  committee 
might  extend  to  England.  I  replied  that  I  had 
discussed  it  with  the  production  staff  that  had 
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been  assigned  to  me  b)  Associated  relevision. 
Hut  wli.it  were  their  names?  |  I  hus  Mi  Soui 
wine.)  Their  names,  I  pointed  <>ut.  were  listed 
mi  the  credit  idles.  In  consequence,  ever}  one 
of  them  was  entered  into  the  record;  even  the 
cutter  "i  ilu'  show  ma)  have  some  very  rough 
questions  t<>  answer  should  he  evei  appl)  for  an 
American  \  i ^.i  Again,  I  was  asked  to  confirm 
that  the  show  had  been  slanted  in  the  direction 
"I  and  Americanism,  I  replied  by  drawing  the 
subcommittee's  attention  to  the  testimony  <>f 
Professoi  Eugene  Rostow  ol  the  Yale  Law  School, 
who  had  been  present  in  the  studio  throughout 
the  transmission.  When  it  was  over,  the  narrator 
had  asked  him  whether  he  thought  America 
should  demand  a  right  to  reply. 

"Oh,  not  .it  all,  not  .it  all,"  he  had  told  the 
viewers.  "I  don't  think  this  program  was  un- 
favorable to  America.  Of  course,  it  doesn't 
present  the  whole  story,  hut  it  didn't  purport 
to  do  that.  It  presented  a  very  interesting  and 
very  significant  part  of  the  story  of  American 
life.   .   . 

\(  (his  point  Senator  Dodd  broke  in,  and 
inquired  how  I  had  got  on  to  "Gene  Rostow," 
who  was  a  friend  ol  his.  As  untriumphantly  as 
1  could,  I  said  that  we  had  telephoned  the  U.  S. 
1  mbassy  in  London  and  asked  them  if  they  could 
n  c  ommend  to  us  a  visiting  American  intellectual 
whose  comments  on  the  show  would  he  informed 
and  impartial.  Professor  Rostow  had  been  their 
(irst  choice. 

We  then  moved  on  to  the  Cuba  advertisement. 
Hilarity,  hereabouts,  began  to  displace  dread; 
such  was  the  caliber  of  the  inquisition  that 
astonished  amusement  became  the  only  possible 
response.  Had  I  received  money  for  signing  the 
ad?  No.  Was  it  paid  for  by  Cuban  gold?  No. 
Hid  I  know  any  of  the  other  signatories?  Sartre 
and  de  Beauvoir  by  reputation;  Mailer,  Baldwin, 
and  Capote,  socially.  Was  I— and  it  was  here 
that  my  fear  melted  into  a  deep  intestinal 
chuckle— was  I  aware  that  President  Eisenhower 
had  made  a  speech  in  which  he  stated  that  the 
Castro  regime  was  a  menace  to  the  stability  of 
the  Western  hemisphere?  No,  I  was  not.  And  did 
I  think  mysell  justified  in  holding  opinions  that 
openly  defied  those  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States?  I  brooded  over  this  for  a  long, 
incredulous  moment,  and  then  replied  that  1  was 
English,  and  that  I  had  been  forming  opinions 
all  my  life  without  worrying  for  a  second 
whether  or  not  they  coincided  with  those  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  (Had  my  wits 
been  active  enough,  I  might  have  pointed  out 
that  Senator  Dodd  himself,  as  a  Democrat,  must 


sometimes  have  found  himself  in   the  heretical 

position  ol  having  to  defy  President  Eisenhower.) 

I'ueiU  unperturbed,  Mr.  Sourwine  then  Hung 

me  a  curve  ball.    Had  I  or  had  1  not  contributed 

an  ai  lie  le  to  a  c  ei  lain  quai  ici  h  magazine  ('which 
he  named,  though  to  avoid  libel  I  had  belter 
not)?  I  said  I  had.  Was  I  aware  thai  it  wis 
notorious  as  a  Communist-front  publication?  I 
was  not.  How  had  1  conic  to  write  lor  it?  The 
editor  had  called  me  up.  told  me  thai  he  ran  a 
small-circulation  organ  of  culture  and  liberal 
opinion,  and  invited  me  to  contribute;  ever 
reach  to  assist  embattled  little  magazines  at  no 
inconvenience  to  myself,  I  had  offered  him  a 
thousand  words  on  the  current  Broadway  season. 
They  had  previous!)  appeared.  I  added,  in  the 
impeccably  non-Communist  pages  of  the  London 
Observer;  nor  had  I  received  (or  demanded)  any 
payment  for  the  reprint. 

UNSPENT     PASSION 

HERE,  I  think,  the  session  would  have 
ended,  had  I  not  urged  my  lawyer  to  re- 
quest that  there  be  entered  into  the  record  a 
statement  that  I  had  prepared  the  night  before. 
It  ran  as  follows: 

As  an  English  journalist,  I  have  paid  regu- 
lar annual  visits  to  the  United  States  for  the 
past  nine  years.  I  have  spent  the  past  two 
winters  here  as  guest  drama  critic  of  The  Nero 
Yorker;  during  this  period  I  have  also  been 
employed  by  the  Observer,  a  London  weekly 
newspaper.  I  am  a  visitor  to  the  United  States, 
not  an  immigrant  or  a  resident  alien;  nor 
have  I  done  anything  during  my  stay  to  belie 
the  statement  I  made  when  my  visa  was  first 
granted— namely,  that  I  am  not  and  never 
have  been  a  member  of  the  Communist  party 
or  of  any  affiliated  organization.  It  may  be 
worth  adding  that  the  only  organizations  to 
which  I  pay  dues  are  the  Royal  Societ\  of 
Literature,  the  Critics'  Circle,  and  the  Diners' 
Club.  In  answering  the  questions  that  the 
committee  may  put  to  me,  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  reply  to  any  queries  about  my  ac- 
tivities in  the  United  States;  and  I  have  no 
intention  of  invoking  any  of  the  Amendments 
to  the  Constitution.  I  should  like,  however, 
to  express  my  regret  thai  the  committee 
should  have  seen  fit  to  emplo)  its  authoritv 
to  subpoena  a  visiting  journalist.  It  has  not 
done  so  before,  to  the  best  ol  my  knowledge; 
and  I  respectfully  suggest  that  there  may  be 
better  ways  of  demonstrating  to  the  world  this 
country's  traditional  regard  loi  freedom  of 
speech.  Constitutionally,  of  course,  it  is  within 
the  committee's  power  to  subpoena  whom  it 
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chooses;  I  merely  submit  that  governmental 
grilling  of  foreign  newspapermen  is  not  a 
practice  that  one  instinctively  associates  with 
the  workings  of  Western  democracy.  It  is  true 
that  the  Soviet  government  has  frequently 
censured— and  sometimes  expelled— visiting 
journalists  with  whose  opinions  it  disagrees. 
I  can  think  of  several  American  correspond- 
ents to  whom  this  has  happened.  I  leave  it  to 
the  commit  tee  to  decide  whether  this  is  a 
wholly  desirable  precedent. 

As  I  understand  it.  the  function  of  a  Con- 
gressional committee  is  to  gather  information 
on  the  basis  of  which  new  legislation  may  be 
recommended.  I  cannot  help  finding  it 
anomalous  that  a  foreign  visitor  should  be 
compelled  to  contribute  to  the  legislative 
processes  of  a  country  not  his  own.  I  am 
profoundly  interested  in  the  making  of  Eng- 
lish law:  but  1  am  modest  enough  to  feel  that 
the  making  of  American  law  is  none  of  my 
business. 

Alter  that.  I  was  allowed  to  quit  the  chamber. 
A  clerk  trotted  after  me,  and  asked  me  to  sign 
a  form  that  would  entitle  me  to  claim  a  witness 
fee  of  twelve  dollars.    His  pen  contained  bright 


red  ink— "No  political  connotation,  of  course," 
he  said  tactfully,  and  was  gone.  I  left  the  build- 
ing and  lunched  with  a  pepperv  liberal  journal- 
ist who  has  been  covering  the  Washington  scene 
since  the  'thirties.  He  told  me  that  things  had 
loosened  up  a  lot  since  McCarthy  died,  and  I 
think  he  wondered  wh\    I  looked  so  quizzical. 

I  flew  back  to  New  York  and  to  a  new  hazard, 
not  unconnected  (I  somehow  suspect)  with  the 
subcommittee's  investigation.  The  Immigration 
authorities  had  discovered  a  technical  oversight 
in  my  passport:  my  permit  to  work  in  the  United 
States  had  accidentally  been  allowed  to  expire, 
and  there  was  a  distinct  chance  that  I  might  be 
deported.  After  a  lot  of  effort,  inconvenience, 
and  legal  consultation,  I  managed  to  leave  New 
York  in  my  own  time,  on  my  own  terms,  and  of 
my  own  volition.  I  even  contrived  to  pay  my 
lawyer's  bill,  which  amounted  to  close  on  $1,500. 
On  the  credit  side,  I  had  twelve  dollars,  plus 
what  Milton  called  a  "new  acquist  of  true  ex- 
perience from  this  great  event."  I  am  not  sure, 
however— to  pursue  the  quotation— that  1  had 
"calm  of  mind";  nor  can  I  say,  with  any  truth, 
that  all  my  passion  was  spent. 
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ICHARD  ARENS,  staff  director  of  the  House  Committee  on  un-American 
Activities,  gave  an  astounding  speech  in  Des  Moines  before  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Police  Associations.  It  reinforced  our  belief  that  this  committee,  which 
is  now  headed  by  Representative  Francis  E.  Walter  (Dem.,  Penn.),  should  be 
abolished  and  whatever  useful  duties  it  performs  turned  over  to  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee. 

Arens  said  that  President  Eisenhower's  patriotism  was  somewhat  questionable 
because  Mr.  Eisenhower  introduced  his  grandchildren  to  Nikita  Khrushchev.  .  .  . 
He  was  critical  of  the  Supreme  Court  lor  its  opinions  in  several  security  and 
passport  cases  which  upheld  the  tights  of  individuals  against  arbitrary  govern- 
ment rulings.  .  .  . 

Arens's  suspicions,  fears,  and  undocumented  charges  would  not  be  worthy  of 
mention  if  they  represented  <>nl\  his  personal  viewpoint.  But  unfortunately  this 
isn't  the  case.  This  is  the  approach  which  the  un-American  activities  committee 
has  taken  generally  in  its  investigation  of  subversive  activities.  .  .  .  The  committee 
acts,  as  ;i  member  of  Congress  pointed  out  recently,  as  a  "roving  police  and 
prosecuting  agency."  And  also  as  .i  court,  without  the  fairness  and  impartiality 
of  courts.  It  attempts  to  punish  people,  who  it  decides  under  its  own  peculiar 
standards  are  un-American,  b\  intimidation  and  exposure.  It  shows  little  or  no 
respect  for  constitutional  rights  of  free  speech,  freedom  of  assembly,  or  due 
process  of  law. 

We  hope  the  law  enforcement  officers  after  hearing  Arens's  message,  didn't 
return  home  convinced  that  every  organization  which  speaks  out  for  human 
rights  is  subversive,  or  start  looking  for  Communists  under  every  bed. 

We  trusl  thai  the  officers  have  a  better  understanding  of  the  American  way  of 
life  than  Arens.  .  .  .  The  Committee  on  un-American  Activities  engages  in  un- 
American  activities  itself.— Editorial  in  the  Des  Moines  Register,  July  25,    1960 
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HIEROSULEM 


\\\   ini.vin  CORKE 


in  a  Eourth-floor  flat  in  Hierosulem 

A  rabbi  and  the  rabbi's  rabbi  son 

Sit  in  their  black  hats  at  the  breakfast  table. 

They  nibble  matzos.   Underneath  their  elbows 

The  plywood  surface  sadly  bends  and  creaks. 

The  rabbi  looks  towards  his  son  and  speaks: 

"This  world,  an  onion,  is  a  holy  bulb 

That  ma\  be  peeled  to  Hierosulem; 

And  in  that  skin  called  Hierosulem 

Lie  smaller  tighter  skins  that  may  be  peeled; 

And  we  shall  find  when  the  last  peeling's  done 

Myself  (a  rabbi),  you  (a  rabbi's  son). 

It  is  an  onion  or  a  clock  with  wheels, 

Wheel  within  wheel  or  sphere  within  glaseous  sphere," 

The  rabbi  says.    "Within  His  brooding  will 

We  are  the  crystal  pinion.  It  is  so. 

If  we  should  nod,  the  whole  thing's  down  the  sink: 

We  are  God's  watchspring,  making  the  round  world  go." 

The  rabbi  hands  his  rabbi  son  a  cup: 

The  young  man  looks  into  the  cup  and  sees 

All  the  poor  pelting  villages  of  Pripet, 

Dumb  walls  of  Spanish  ghettos,  Lombard  Street, 

Shylock  at  'change,  a  pawnshop  in  Odessa, 

And  Rothschild  with  a  mink  rug  over  his  knees. 

The  room  is  dark,  the  curtains  being  drawn, 

The  window  closed  behind  them.   It  has  never 

Been  opened,  that  window.   The  rabbi  sighs  and  rises: 

"You  were  never  like  the  others,  Reb  Yisroel: 

Ephraim  and  Menachem  never  cared. 

No  doubt  the  One  prepares  them  dark  surprises." 

A  dying  fly  prays  in  the  window-frame. 

He  puts  the  matzos  on  the  German  sideboard, 

Which  also  serves  as  Ark.   Safe  lodged  within 

His  tattered  tallith  and  phylacteries; 

The  holy  Torah  in  its  bag  of  silk 

Burns  in  that  darkness  like  a  mildewed  flame. 


Outside  in  the  damned  hot  streets  of  Jerusalem 

Yisroel's  uncle  sweats  and  wipes  his  warts; 

Young  Ephraim  and  Menachem  twirl  their  racquets 

Discussing  likely  favorites  for  the  sports; 

And  cousin  Aaron  on  his  bicycle 

Whistles  at  Goyim  girls  in  shirts  and  shorts. 


The  Mathematics  of  Polygamy 


By    HERBERT    PASSIN 

Drawing  by  Frederick  E.  Banbery 

One  of  the  great  unsolved  mysteries 

of  Africa  is  this:  Where  do 

all  those  extra  women  come  from? 

A/t AX    EASTMAN   once   said   that   the 
X  dilemma  of  modern  man  was  to  have  a 
polygamous   gristle   in    a    monogamous   society 
This  dilemma,  to  put  it  mildly,  does  not  exist 
in  Africa  as  I  saw  it  last  year. 

There  are  many  societies  in   the  world   that 
practice   polygamy,    and    its   very   existence,    on 
however  small  a  scale,  will  always  be  a  challenge 
to  European  morality  to  realize  that  life  can  be 
organized  in  an  entirely  different  way.   But  what 
impresses  in  Africa  is  the  sheer  scale  of  it    the 
exuberance.     It   is   not   only    the   rich   and'  the 
powerful  who  wear  their  harems  like  a  string  of 
jewels,  to  dazzle  the  world  with  their  glory    That 
the  Ataoja  of  Oshogbo  has  sixteen  wives,  that  the 
Oni  of  Ife  has  an  uncountable  number,  that  great 
chiefs  have  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  wives,  or  that 
the  twenty-three-year-old  junior  sheik  of  a  Hausa 
settlement  has  seven   (in   spite   of  the   Koranic 
limitation  of  four),  seems  normal.    The  impres- 
sive thing  is  that  the  ordinary  farmer  may  have 
five  wives,  living  in  their  separate  huts,  that  vour 
Nigerian  taxi  driver  may  have  three  living  in  a 


one-room  apartment  in  Ibadan,  that  the  railway 
clerk  has  three  squabbling  with  each  other  in 
their  two-room  flat. 

Nor  is  it  only  pagans  and  Muslims  who  are 
polygamists.    The   Church   raav   forbid   it    edu- 
cated Westernized  Africans  raav  deplore  it,  but 
any    Christian    missionary    will    be    obliged    to 
admit,   albeit  shame-facedly,   that  his  congrega- 
tion is  full  of  them.  I  remember  the  fine-featured 
Irishman,  a  parish  priest  I  met  over  lunch  one 
day  in  Nigeria,  who  was  explaining,  with  a  great 
deal  of  tolerance  for  human  weakness,  the  prob- 
lems of  a  parish  priest  in  Africa.    "What  propor- 
tion    of     your     parishioners     are     polygamists, 
Father?"   I  ventured.    His   reddish   face   turned 
redder  still,  "More  than  25  per  cent,  I'm  afraid  " 
he  answered.    "And  what  do  you  do  about  it?" 
I  asked.    "Nothing  much,"  he  said.    "Of  course, 
we  deny  them  certain  sacraments-we  don't  let 
them    take    communion-but    otherwise    we    let 
them  take  part.    We  are  more  tolerant  than  the 
Protestants." 

My  very  first  day  in   Ibadan,   I  read  in   the 

Daily  Times: 


So-and-so,  Minister  of 


died  sud- 


denly yesterday,  leaving  three  wives  and  five 
children.  He  will  be  buried  in  the  Methodist 
cemetery. 

"How  come?"  I  asked  my  Christian  friends. 
"Oh,"  they  answered  embarrassedly,  "only  one  is 
his  real  wife;  the  others  are  mistresses." 

The  next  day,  the  Daily  Times  carried  a  slieht 
correction: 
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.  iliril  sud- 


denly   yesterday,  and   is  survived   l>\    wil<    and 
children.    1 1  <    will  be  buried  in  the  Methodist 

I  |  Mil  U  1  j 

I  he  wife  <>i  my  friend,  herself  an  ardeni  (In  i> 
ii.m  and  .i  Cambridge  M.A.,  explained  i<>  me: 

\i>u  see,  <>nl\  uneducated  women  put  up  with 
polygamy.  No  educated  woman,  certainly  not  .i 
Christian,  would  stand  for  it."  I  he  next  day  1 
was  in  anothei  ( ii\  in  Nigei  i.i  talking  to  .i  promi- 
nent young  man  about  town.  A  Muslim.  I  dis- 
covered that  noi  only  diil  he  have  two  wives,  but 
that  they  were  both  educated  women  and  that 
Ins  second  wife  was  a  Catholic  girl,  whose  father 
was   a    deacon   ol    the   Catholic   Church    there. 

How  come?"  I  demanded  <>l  my   friend's  wife. 

1  thought  you  told  me  that  educated  girls  would 
nevei  accept  polygamy,  and  now-  I  discover  that 
the  second  Mrs.  X  is  one  ol  your  closest  friends." 
"Well,  it's  .i  special  case,"  she  said.  "You  see,  he 
is  ,i  very  promising  young  man." 

But  polygamy  in  Vfrica  does  not  mean  the  kind 
ol  suppression  of  women  that  normally  comes  to 
mind  when  we  think  of  polygamy.  African 
women  have  a  great  deal  of  freedom,  as  even 
educated  women  have  to  acknowledge.  Unlike 
the  Arab  woman  locked  away  in  her  harem,  the 
\ 1 1  it  .in  woman  is  tree  to  come  and  go.  Although 
ii  is  true  that  some  ol  the  great  kings  and  chiefs 
maintain  establishments  on  the  order  ofan  Arab 
harem,  for  most  men  this  would  defeat  one  of 
the  important  purposes  of  polygamy.  For  most 
men,  wives  are  an  economic  advantage.  The 
more  wives  a  farmer  has.  the  more  labor  to  till 
his  fields.  The  non-farmer  often  puts  his  wife  in 
income-producing  work.  If  he  can,  he  gives  her 
a  small  stake  and  sets  her  up  in  business  as  a 
trader.  The  result  is  that  the  markets  of  Africa 
are  run  entirely  by  women.  The  women  there- 
fore support  themselves  and  their  children  and 
often  make  a  contribution  to  the  general  house- 
hold as  well.  While  in  prestige-polygamy  only  a 
rich  man  can  support  many  wives,  in  Africa  the 
more  wives  one  has  the  richer  one  can  be. 

Since  "man  is  by  nature  polygamous,"  as  every- 
body will  tell  you,  for  males  the  system  is  ideal. 
\Tot  only  does  he  have  many  women,  but  he 

isually  does  not  even  have  to  support  them. 
Which  does  not  mean  that  he  has  no  responsi- 
bility whatever  for  them.    A  rich  man  may,  as  a 
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matter  ol  prestige,  support  Ins  wives;  and  any 
man  will  in  case  <>i  necessity  look  alter  them.  As 
one  young  Muslim  said  in  ,i  furious  diatribe 
against  me  one  day  when  he  had  misunderstood 
a  question  1  had  iskrd.  "You  1  uropeans  are  all 
hypocrites.  You  have  your  girl  friends  and  your 
mistresses  and  youi  concubines,  just  .is  we  do. 
Fhe  difference  is  that  you  abandon  them  when 
you  are  tired  of  them,  but  we  take  responsibility 
lor  them.    You're  the  immoral  ones.'' 

It's  all  very  well  for  the  men,  a  Western  woman 
would  argue,  but  what  about  the  women?  I  can- 
not claim  io  be  able  to  give  a  lull  answer,  but  my 
impression  is  that  the  distribution  of  satisfac- 
tion and  dissatisfaction  would  not  be  far  different 
from  that  of  Western  marriage.  If  anything,  the 
advantage  may  just  conceivably  lie  with  the 
African  woman.  For  a  woman  who  really  lives 
within  her  traditional  world,  certainly  there  is 
no  dissatisfaction  with  the  system  as  such.  Con- 
ceiving of  herself  as  a  mother  rather  than  as  an 
object  of  sexual  love,  she  finds  her  happiness  in 
her  home  and  in  her  children;  the  husband  is 
quite  unimportant.  Even  some  quite  non-tradi- 
tional women  have  explained  to  me  that  polyg- 
amy is  much  better:  the  more  wives,  the  less  you 
have  to  bother  with  the  husband.  There  are 
some,  certainly,  like  the  young  girl  in  Lome  who 
left  her  railway-clerk  husband  because  she  could 
not  stand  living  in  the  same  house  with  her  two 
rivals,  but  this  may  be  the  rarer  case. 

The  woman  is  always  free  to  leave  her  hus- 
band; all  she  has  to  do  is  repay  the  bride  price. 
Although  this  may  sometimes  be  difficult  because 
her  family,  who  has  received  the  bride  price,  may 
be  reluctant  to  have  to  return  it,  if  she  works, 
she  can  often  raise  or  borrow  the  money  herself, 
and  after  she  has  had  several  children  she  may 
not  have  to  repay  any  of  it.  In  theory  she  is 
not  quite  as  free  to  have  relations  with  other 
men  as  her  husband  is  to  have  relations  with 
other  women,  but  in  practice  it  is  not  very  differ- 
ent. As  for  adultery,  she  is  perhaps  not  as  free  as 
her  husband,  but  she  is  certainly  not  the 
purdahed  woman  of  the  Arab  harems. 

THOSE     "EXTRA"     WOMEN 

BU  T  the  really  puzzling  question  is:  where 
do  the  extra  women  come  from?  In  order 
for  some  men  to  have  several  wives,  it  is  necessary 
either  that  some  men  go  without  wives  or  that 
there  be  an  excess  of  women. 

To  get  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  problem, 
let  us  take  the  case  of  Ilobu,  a  town  of  some 
30,000  population  in  Western  Nigeria.    A  wise 
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European  friend  of  mine  who  has  lived  in 
Nigeria  for  ten  years  tells  me  that  90  per  cent 
of  the  men  either  have  more  than  one  wife  or 
will  have  one  as  soon  as  they  are  able.  Further- 
more, there  are  no  unmarried  men  of  marriage- 
able age.  If  we  take  these  two  statements  as 
approximately  correct,  we  are  forced  to  conclude 
that  there  are  two  women  for  every  man. 

Now,  every  African  I  have  raised  this  question 
with  takes  this  for  granted:  "We  have  far  more 
women  than  men."  The  King  of  Oshogbo  ex- 
plained to  me  with  patient  authority:  "We  have 
eight  women  for  every  man.  You  see,  our  women 
produce  more  girls  than  boys."  The  only  diffi- 
culty with  this  claim,  which  every  African  I  know 
takes  for  granted,  is  that  there  is  not  one  scrap 
of  evidence  for  it.  I  have  carefully  examined 
census  and  vital  statistics  records  and  do  not 
find  that  the  African  populations  differ  in  any 
important  way  from  populations  in  other  parts 
of  the  world;  that  is,  there  are  roughly  101 
females  born  for  every  100  males.  When  I 
pointed  this  out  to  the  King  of  Oshogbo,  he  said 
flatly,  "The  census  is  wrong." 

"Well,  what  about  your  children?"  I  asked 
him.  "How  many  are  boys  and  how  many  are 
girls?"  He  thought  for  a  moment  and  then  said, 
"I  guess  they're  equal."  (He  has  seventy-two  chil- 
dren.) "Yes,  I  have  noticed  these  days  that  our 
women  are  producing  a  lot  more  boys  than  be- 
fore. Maybe  it  will  change.  My  oldest  son,  who 
is  an  engineer,  has  only  one  wife.  And  my  sec- 
ond son,  a  doctor,  is  planning  to  marry  the 
European  way  too."  (Perhaps  the  new  African 
dilemma  will  be  the  monogamous  gristle  in  a 
polygamous  society.) 

In  Togoland  1  had  the  same  argument. 
"Where  do  the  extra  women  come  from?"  I  asked 
my  companions,  three  young  Juvento  party  or- 
ganizers who  were  guiding  me  on  a  trip  up- 
country  in  a  battered  Deux-Chevaux.  The  leader 
patiently  explained  to  me.  "You  see,  we  have 
four  women  to  every  man.  Take  my  own  case. 
There  are  seventeen  children  in  my  family,  thir- 
teen sisters  and  four  brothers.  That's  the  way 
it  is  here."  I  then  turned  to  the  other  two  in  the 
car  and  asked  them  how  many  brothers  and 
sisters  they  had.  The  driver  had  four  brothers 
and  seven  sisters.  ("You  see?"  said  the  group 
leader.)  But  the  third  member  of  our  party  had 
twelve  brothers  and  two  sisters.  Total  score: 
twenty  males  and  twenty-two  females.  Surely  no 
great  disproportion  there. 

"Let  me  show  you  some  figures,"  I  said,  draw- 
ing an  extract  from  the  1958  UN  Demographic 
Yearbook.  For  Togoland:  549,900  males;  534,100 


females.  For  the  relevant  age  group  of  20-59 
years:  278,400  males;  268,800  females.  The  group 
leader  was  stunned.  "I  can't  believe  it.  I  know 
we  have  more  women  than  men.  I  have  some 
friends  who  work  in  a  hospital.  They  tell  me 
that  more  girls  are  born  there  than  boys."  "Let's 
go  and  see,"  I  proposed,  and  we  immediately 
went  to  the  hospital.  We  talked  to  doctors  and 
nurses,  and  we  checked  records.  It  wasn't  true. 


THE     MARRIAGE     MARKET 

NO  R  is  there  any  reason  there  should  be 
such  a  great  difference  in  mortality  be- 
tween males  and  females.  In  some  countries  of 
Europe  or  Asia  you  will  find  a  marked  shortage 
of  males  in  certain  age  groups  because  of  the  war. 
But  Africa  has  not  had  any  serious  wars  for  a 
long  time.  She  did  not  lose  the  flower  of  her 
youth  in  the  world  wars,  and  she  has  not  had 
large-scale  tribal  wars  or  slaving  for  at  least 
seventy  years. 

Another  line  of  argument  is  this:  If  women 
begin  marrying  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  men 
only  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  then  there  is  a 
ten-year  backlog  of  women  to  be  drawn  upon. 
The  difficulty  with  this  argument  can  be  shown 
arithmetically  but,  stated  very  simply,  it  is  this: 
The  marriageable  age  for  women  is  roughly 
between  fifteen  and  thirty-five  (very  few  men 
will  marry  an  older  woman  because  they  are 
primarily  interested  in  having  children).  Now,  a 
man,  even  if  he  starts  marrying  late,  remains  in 
the  marriage  market  at  least  until  the  age  of 
forty-five,  if  not  beyond.  Therefore  in  the  mar- 
riageable years,  that  is  from  fifteen  to  thirty-five 
for  women  and  from  twenty-five  to  forty-five  and 
beyond  for  men,  there  are  still  equal  numbers 
of  men  and  women. 

One  is  driven  to  look  for  large  numbers  of 
unmarried  men.  But  unless  they  have  been  care- 
fully hidden  away,  they  are  certainly  not  notice- 
able in  numbers  large  enough  to  account  for  the 
large  amount  of  polygamy.  My  African  friends 
explain  to  me  that  bachelorhood  is  considered 
such  a  disgraceful  condition  that  it  is  only  a 
transitory  and  exceptional  thing.  And  I  cer- 
tainly could  find  no  evidence  of  much  of  it  when 
I  made  a  private  census  of  the  extended  family 
group  of  one  of  my  friends  in  Ibadan. 

The  problem,  therefore,  is  very  simple,  and 
I  submit  it  to  actuaries,  statisticians,  and  mathe- 
maticians: If  you  have  equal  numbers  of  men 
and  women,  and  all  men  have  wives,  how  can  it 
be  that  a  large  number  of  men  can  have  more 
(and  often  much  more)  than  one  wife? 
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Around  Nadia  Boulanger,  unique  as  a  great, 

teacher  of  composers,  have  gathered  the  foremost 

creative  musicians  of  our  time.    Aaron  Copland. 

who  is  one  of  them,  has  written  musical  works 

that  have  been  played  and  praised  around  the 

world.     This  article   will   be   included   in   "Copland 

on   Music."  which  is  to  be  published  by  Doubleday 

on  his  sixtieth  birthday.  November  14,  1960. 

II  I  S  almost  forty  years  since  first  1  rang  the 
bell  at  Nadia  Boulanger's  Paris  apartment  and 
asked  her  to  accept  me  as  her  composition  pupil. 
\n\  \oung  musician  may  do  the  same  thing 
today,  for  Mile.  Boulanger  lives  at  the  same  ad- 
ilu ss  in  the  same  apartment  and  teaches  with  the 
same  formidable  energy.  The  only  difference  is 
that  she  was  then  comparatively  little  known 
outside  the  Paris  music  world  and  today  there 
are  few  musicians  anywhere  who  would  not  con- 
ic de  her  to  be  the  most  famous  of  living  com- 
position  teachers. 

Our  initial  meeting  had  taken  place  in  the 
Palace  of  Fontainebleau  several  months  before 
that  first  Paris  visit.  Through  the  initiative  of 
Walter  Damrosch,  a  summer  music  school  for 
American  students  was  established  in  a  wing  of 
the-  Palace  in  1921  and  Nadia  Boulanger  was  on 
the  stall  as  teacher  of  harmony.  I  arrived,  fresh 
out  of  Brooklyn,  aged  twenty,  and  all  agog  at 
the  prospect  of  studying  composition  in  the 
country  that  had  produced  Debussy  and  Ravel. 
A  fellow  student  told  me  about  Mile.  Boulanger 
and  convinced  me  that  a  look-in  on  her  harmony 
class  would  be  worth  my  while.  1  needed  con- 
vincing—alter all.  I  had  ahead)  completed  my 
harmonic  studies  in  New  York  and  couldn't  see 
how  a  harmony  teacher  could  be  of  any  help  to 
me.  What  I  had  not  foreseen  was  the  power  of 
Mile.    Boulanger's    personality    and    the    special 


glow  that  informs  her  every  discussion  of  music 
whether  on  the  simplest  or  the  mosl  exalted 
plane. 

The  teaching  of  harmony  is  one  thing;  the 
teaching  of  advanced  composition  is  something 
else  again.  The  reason  they  differ  so  much  is 
that  harmonic  procedures  are  deduced  from 
known  common  practice  while  free  composition 
implies  a  subtle  mixing  of  knowledge  and  in- 
stinct for  the  purpose  of  guiding  the  young  com- 
poser toward  a  goal  that  can  only  be  dimly 
perceived  by  both  student  and  teacher.  Bela 
Bartok  used  to  claim  that  teaching  composition 
was  impossible  to  do  well:  he  himself  would 
have  no  truck  with  it.  Mile.  Boulanger  would 
undoubtedly  agree  that  it  is  difficult  to  do  well— 
and  then  go  right  on  trying. 

Actually  Nadia  Boulanger  was  quite  aware 
that  as  a  composition  teacher  she  labored  under 
two  further  disadvantages:  she  was  not  herself 
a  regularly  practicing  composer  and  insofar  as 
she  composed  at  all  she  must  of  necessity  be 
listed  in  that  unenviable  category  of  the  woman 
composer.  Everyone  knows  that  the  high  achieve- 
ment of  women  musicians  as  vocalists  and  in- 
strumentalists has  no  counterpart  in  the  field  of 
musical  composition.  This  historically  poor 
showing  has  puzzled  more  than  one  observer.  It 
is  even  more  inexplicable  when  one  considers 
the  reputation  of  women  novelists  and  poets,  of 
painters  and  designers.  Is  it  possible  that  there 
is  a  mysterious  element  in  the  nature  of  musical 
creativity  that  runs  counter  to  the  nature  of  the 
feminine  mind?  And  yet  there  are  more  women 
composers  than  ever  writing  today,  writing, 
moreover,  music  worth  playing.  The  future  may 
very  well  have  a  different  tale  to  tell;  for  the 
present,  however,  no  woman's  name  will  be 
found  on  the  list  of  world-famous  composers. 

To  what  extent  Mile.  Boulanger  had  serious 
ambitions  as  composer  has  never  been  entirely 
established.   She  has  published  a  lew  short  pieces, 
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and  once  told  me  that  she  hail  aided  the  pianist 
and  composer  Raoul  Pugno  in  the  orchestration 
of  an  opera  ol  his.   Mainly  she  was  credited  with 

the  training  ol  her  gifted  younger  sister  Lili, 
whose  composing  talent  gained  her  the  first 
Grand  Prix  de  Rome  ever  accorded  a  woman 
composer  in  more  than  a  century  of  prize-giving. 
It  was  an  agonizing  blow  when  Lili  fell  seri- 
ously ill  and  died  in  1918  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
four.*  It  was  then  that  Nadia  established  the 
pattern  of  life  that  I  found  her  living  with  her 
Russian-born  mother  in  the  Paris  of  the  'twenties. 
Curiously  enough  I  have  no  memory  of  dis- 
cussing the  role  of  women  in  music  with  Made- 
moiselle. Whatever  her  attitude  may  have  been, 
she  herself  was  clearly  a  phenomenon  for  which 
there  was  no  precedent.  In  my  own  mind  she  was 
a  continuing  link  in  that  long  tradition  of  the 
Fiench  intellce  tual  woman  in  whose  salon  philos- 
ophy was  expounded  and  political  history  made. 
In  similar  fashion  Xadia  Boulanger  had  her  own 
salon  where  musical  aesthetics  were  argued  and 
the  musical  future  engendered.  Ii  was  there  that 
I  saw,  and  sometimes  even  met,  the  musical  great 
of  Paris:  Maurice  Ravel,  Igor  Stravinsky,  Albert 
Roussel,  Darius  Milhaud,  Arthur  Honegger, 
Francis  Poulenc,  Georges  Auric.  She  was  the 
friend  of  Paul  Valery  and  Paul  Claudel,  and 
liked  to  discuss  the  latest  works  of  Thomas  Mann, 
of  Proust  and  Andre  Gide.  Her  intellectual  in- 
terests and  wide  acquaintanceship  among  artists 
in  all  fields  were  an  important  stimulus  to  her 
American  students:  through  these  interests  she 
whetted  and  broadened  their  cultural  appetites. 

ART     WITHOUT     SECRETS 

IT  WOULD  be  easy  to  sketch  a  portrait  of 
Mile.  Boulanger  as  a  personality  in  her  own 
right.  Those  who  meet  her  or  hear  her  talk  are 
unlikch  to  forgel  her  physical  presence.  Of 
medium  height  and  pleasant  features,  she  s;:ive 
off,  even  as  .1  voting  woman,  a  kind  of  objective 
warmth.  She  had  none  of  the  ascitic  intensity 
of  a  Maltha  Graham  nor  the  toughness  of  a 
Gertrude  Stein.  On  the  contrary,  in  those  early 
days  she  possessed  an  almosl  old-fashioned  wom- 
anliness—a womanliness  that  seemed  quite  un- 
aware ol  its  own  (harm.  Her  low-heeled  shoes 
and  long  black  skirts  and  pincc-ne?  glasses  con- 
trasted strangeh  with  her  bright  intelligence  and 
lively  temperament.  In  more  recent  years  she 
lias  become  smaller  and  thinner,  quasi  nun-like 

*Mw;it  of  I  Hi  linulanger.  performed  h\  the  Or- 
chestre  Lamoureux,  is  a  recent  recording  issued  by 
Everest  Records. 


in  appearance.  But  her  Low-pitched  voice  is  as 
resonant  as  ever  and  her  manner  has  lost  none 
of  its  decisiveness. 

My  purpose  here,  however,  is  to  concentrate 
on  her  principal  attribute,  her  gift  as  teacher. 
As  her  reputation  spread  students  came  to  her 
not  only  from  America  but  also  from  Turkey, 
Poland.  Chile,  Japan.  England,  Norway,  and 
many  other  countries.  How.  I  wonder,  would 
each  one  of  them  describe  what  Mademoiselle 
gave  them  as  teacher?  How  indeed  does  anyone 
describe  adequately  what  is  learned  from  a 
powerful  teacher?  I  myself  have  never  read  a 
convincing  account  of  the  progress  from  student 
stage  to  that  of  creative  maturity  through  a 
teacher's  ministrations.  And  vet  it  happens: 
some  kind  of  magic  does  indubitably  rub  oil  on 
the  pupil.  It  begins,  perhaps,  with  the  convic- 
tion that  one  is  in  the  presence  of  an  exceptional 
musical  mentality.  By  a  process  of  osmosis  one 
soaks  up  attitudes,  principles,  reflections,  knowl- 
edge. That  last  is  a  key  word:  it  is  literally 
exhilarating  to  be  with  a  teacher  for  whom  the 
an  one  loves  lias  no  secrets. 

Xadia  Boulanger  knew  everything  there  was 
to  know  about  music:  she  knew  the  oldest  and 
the  latest  music  pre-Bach  and  post-Stravinsky, 
and  knew  it  cold.  All  technical  know-how  was 
at  her  finger  tips:  harmonic  transposition,  the 
figured  bass,  score  reading,  organ  registration, 
instrumental  techniques,  structural  analysis,  the 
school  fu<nie  and  the  free  fueoie,  the  Greek  modes 
and  Gregorian  chant.  Needless  to  sa\.  this  list 
is  far  from  exhaustive.  She  was  particularly  in- 
trigued by  new  musical  developments.  I  can  still 
remember  the  eagerness  of  her  curiosity  concern- 
ing m\  jazz-derived  rhythms  of  the  early  'twen- 
ties, a  corner  of  music  that  had  somehow 
escaped  her.  Before  long  we  were  exploring 
polyrhythmic  devices  together— their  cross-pulsa- 
tions, their  notation,  and  especially  their  diffi- 
cult\  ol  execution  intrigued  her.  This  was 
typical,  nothing  under  the  heading  of  music 
could  possibly  be  thought  of  as  foreign.  I  am 
not  saying  thai  she  liked  or  even  approved  of  all 
kinds  pi  musical  expression— far  from  it.  But  she 
had  the  teacher's  consuming  need  to  know  how 
all  nuisii  functions,  and  it  was  that  kind  of 
inquiring  altitude  that  registered  on  the  minds 
of  her  students. 

More  important  to  the  budding  composer  than 
Mile.  Boulanger's  technical  knowledge  was  her 
wa\  ol  surrounding  him  with  an  air  of  confi- 
dence. iFhe  reverse— her  disapproval— I  am  told, 
was  annihilating  in  its  effect.)  In  my  own  case 
she  was  able  to  extract  from  a  composer  of  two- 


page  songs  and  three-page  piano  pieces  .1  full- 
sized  ballet  lasting  1 1 1  ■  1 i\  five  minutes,  ["rue,  n<> 
one  has  evei  offered  i<>  perform  the  completed 
ballet,  but  the  composing  ol  h  proved  hei  point 

I  was  capable  "I  more  than  I  mysell  thought 
possible.  I  Ins  mark  ol  confidence  was  again 
demonstrated  when,  at  the  end  ol  m\  three  years 
ol  si  ml \ .  \IIU  Boulangei  asked  me  to  write  an 
organ  concerto  foi  her  In  si  American  tour,  know- 
ing lull  well  ili. 11  1  had  onl)  .1  nodding  acquaint- 
ance with  the  kui'_;  ol  instruments  and  that  I  had 
never  heard  .1  note  ol  m\  own  orchestration. 

"Do  \<>u  reall)  ihink  1  can  do  it?"  I  asked 
hope!  ully. 

"Mais  out"  was  the  firm  reply— and  so  I  did. 

\s  organ  soloist,  Mademoiselle  gave  the 
world  premiere  ol  the  work— .1  Symphon)  for 
Organ  and  Orchestra— on  January  II.  1925, 
in  \iw  \ « 11  k .  under  the  baton  of  Walter 
Damrosch.  \l\  parents,  beaming,  sat  with  me  in 
1  l>'>\  Imagine  oui  surprise  when  the  condu<  tor, 
jusi  before  beginning  the  next  work  on  the  pro- 
tram,  turned  to  his  audience  and  said:  "If  a 
young  man,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  can  write 
.1  symphon)  like  that,  in  five  years  he  will  be 
read)  to  commit  murder!"  The  asperities  ol  my 
harmonies  had  been  too  much  for  the  conductor 
who  Itli  that  his  faithful  subscribers  needed  re- 
assurance that  he  was  on  their  side.  Mile.  Bou- 
langer,  however,  was  not  to  be  swayed;  despite 
her  affection  for  Mr.  Damrosch  she  wavered  not 
in  the  slightest  degree  in  her  favorable  estimate 
of  my  Symphon) . 

now      S  1 1  1 :     DID     IT 

ALL  musicians,  like  the  la)  musi<  lover, 
must  in  the  end  fall  back  upon  their  own 
sensibilities  foi  value  judgments.  I  am  convinced 
that  ii  is  Mile.  Boulanger's  perceptivit)  as  musi- 
cian that  is  .11  the  core  ol  her  teaching.  She  is 
able  to  grasp  the  still  uncertain  contours  ol  an 
incomplete  sketch,  examine  it,  and  foretell  the 
probable  and  possible  ways  in  which  ii  may  be 
developed.  She-  is  expert  in  picking  flaws  in  any 
work  in  progress,  and  knowing  win  the)  are 
Haws.  \i  the  period  when  I  was  her  pupil  she 
had  bin  one  all-embracing  principle,  namely,  the 
desirabilit)  ol  aiming  fust  and  foremost  at  the 
creation  ol  what  she  called  "la  grande  ligne"— 
the  long  line  in  music.  Much  was  included  in 
that  phrase:  the  sense  ol  forward  motion,  ol  How 
and  continuit)  in  the  musical  discourse;  the  feel- 
ing for  inevitability,  foi  (he:  creating  ol  an  entire 
piece  that  could  be  thought  ol  .is  a  functioning 
entity. 
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I  he  si  generalizations  were  given  practical  ap- 
plication: hei  eye,  foi  instance,  was  always 
trained  upon  the  movement  ol  the  bass  line  as 
controlling  agent  For  the  skeletal  frame  ol  the 
harmony's  progressive  action.  Hei  sense  ol  con- 
trast was  acute;  she  was  quick  to  detect  longiu 

and    ail)    lack    ol    balance.     I  lei    leaching,    I    sup 

pose,  was  French  in  that  she  always  stressed 
claiiiv  ol  conception  and  elegance  in  proportion. 
It  was  her  broadness  ol  sympathy  that  made  it 
possible  for  her  to  apph  these  general  principles 
to  the  music  ol  young  nun  and  women  from  so 
man)  different   nationalities. 

Man)  ol  these  observations  are  based,  ol  course, 
on  experiences  ol  a  good  man)  years  ago.    Much 

has  happened  to  music  since  that  lime.  The  last 
decade,   in   particular,  cannot    have   been   an   eas) 

time  for  the  teacher  ol  composition,  and  espe- 
cially for  any  teacher  of  the  older  generation. 
The  youngest  composers  have  taken  to  worship 
ing  at  strange  shrines.  Their  attempt  to  find  new 
constructive  principles  through  the  serialization 
ol  the  chromatic  scale  has  taken  music  in  a 
direction  for  which  Mademoiselle  showed  little 
sympathy  in  former  years.  The  abandonment  of 
tonality  and  the  adoption  of  Webernian  twelve- 
tone  methods  by  main  ol  the  younger  Frenchmen 
and  even  by  Igor  Stravinsky  in  his  later  years 
cannot  have  been  a  cause  for  rejoicing  on  the  rue 
Ballu.  And  yet,  I  have  heard  Mile.  Boulangei 
speak  warmly  of  the  music  of  the  leader  ol  the 
new  movement,  Pierre  Boulez.  Knowing  the 
musician  she  is,  I  feel  certain  that  she  will  find 
it  possible  to  absorb  the  best  of  the  newer  ideas 
into  her   present-day   thinking. 

In  the  meantime  it  must  be  a  cause  for  pro- 
found satisfaction  to  Mile.  Boulanger  that  she 
has  guided  the  musical  desliin  of  so  main  gifted 
musicians:  Igor  Markevitch,  Jean  Francaix.  and 
Marcelle  de  Manziarly  in  France:  Americans  like 
Waller  Piston.  Virgil  Thomson,  Roy  Harris, 
Man  Blitzstein  among  the  older  men,  Elliott 
Carter.  David  Diamond,  Irving  Fine,  Harold 
Shapero,  Arthur  Berger  among  the  middle  gener- 
ation, and  youngsters  like  Easley  Blackwood 
during  the  'fifties. 

In  1959,  when  Harvard  Universit)  conferred 
an  honorary  degree  on  Naclia  Boulanger,  a  mod- 
est gesture  was  made  toward  recognition  ol  her 
standing  as  teacher  and  music  i. 111.  America,  un- 
fortunately, has  no  reward  commensurate  with 
what  Naclia  Boulanger  has  contributed  to  our 
musical  development.  But.  in  the  end,  the  only 
reward  she  would  want  is  the  one  she  already 
has:  the-  deep  affection  of  her  many  pupils 
evei  \  where. 
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CLANCY    SIGAL 


OUR  EXILED 

AIRMEN 

IN  ENGLAND 


An  unofficial  report  on  a  new  kind  of 

GI — unglamorized,  non-swashbuckling,  and 

career-minded  .  .  .  what  he  really  thinks 

about  his  Service,  his  British  hosts,  his 

women,  and  his  nuclear  bombing  mission. 

BEFORE  I  began  looking  at  servicemen 
and  their  families  in  Britain  I  expected  to 
be  dealing  with  an  unrepresentative  and  narrow 
spectrum  of  Americans— with  "Service  types"  and 
not  microcosms.  But  it  was  the  GIs  themselves, 
and  their  wives  and  friends,  who  insisted  that 
indeed  they  reflected— and  were  refugees  from— 
die  normalcy  in  "the  big  PX"— the  United  States. 
Or,  as  a  Red  Cross  official  in  Oxfordshire  said, 
"Sine,  we're  a  mirror  of  the  United  States.  A 
(lacked  and  distorted  mirror." 

By  itself,  of  course,  this  proves  nothing.  Amer- 
icans have  traditionally  entertained  a  distaste  for 
military  life  and  values,  and  I  ran  into  many 
servicemen  who  are  still  slightly  ashamed  of 
where  they  are  and  what  they  are  doing,  and  who 
undoubtedly  dislike  seeing  themselves  as  out  of 
the  main  stream.  But  if  what  they  suggest  is  true, 
then  the  GIs  as  a  group  stand  as  a  critique  (ad- 
mittedly, often  inarticulate)  of  certain  apparently 
dominant  values  and  stresses  in  the  United 
States. 

The  "GIs"  in  Britain  are  chiefly  men  of  the 
United  States  Air  Force,  and  belong  to  the  tacti- 
cal Third  Air  Force,  which  is  NATO-committed, 
or  to  Strategic  Air  Command,  which  takes  its 
orders  straight  from  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  in 


Washington  and  has  its  command-post  at  Offutt 
Air  Base  near  Omaha,  Nebraska,  site  of  the 
famous  red  telephone.  (Other  American  sen  ice 
branches  maintain  only  token  units  in  the  United 
Kingdom.)  In  all,  there  are  today  about  30,000 
Air  Force  men,  all  volunteers,  half  with  families, 
making  75,000  to  80,000  Americans,  isolated  at 
(mainly)  bomber  bases  spread  out  roughly  in  the 
triangle  between  the  east  Norfolk  coast,  Lan- 
cashire, and  south  of  London.  There  are  fewer 
GIs  in  England  today— and  they  live  less  con- 
spicuously—than at  any  time  since  the  Berlin 
Blockade.  Nevertheless,  they  seem  imprisoned 
and  cut  off  from  English  life  by  their  own  stereo- 
typed images  of  how  they  should  think  and 
behave.  At  the  same  time  they  serve  as  a  focus 
for  some  deep  and  ambivalent  emotions  on  the 
part  of  their  English  hosts. 

The  bases,  technically  speaking,  are  com- 
manded by  RAF  wing  commanders  who  are 
rarely  in  evidence.  For  all  practical  purposes 
these  bases  are  enclaves  of  strictlv  American  life. 
The  Americans  living  on  them  tend  to  come  from 
the  small-town  and  rural  areas  of  the  South, 
Southwest,  and  Middle  West.  Also,  they  are  a 
different  sort  from  the  GIs  of  the  1940s.  For 
better  or  worse,  the  day  of  the  young,  swash- 
buckling, open-handed  GI  is  drawing  to  a  rapid 
close.  It's  an  industrialized,  volunteer,  career- 
minded  Air  Force,  with  deep  affinities  in  organi- 
zation and  ethos  to  the  American  business  corpo- 
ration, staffed  by  fliers  who  look  (and  behaved 
like  business  executives,  sergeant-technicians.  a"d 
young  airmen  who,  as  like  as  not,  are  slightly  dis- 
illusioned with  how  unglamorous  all  of  it  has 
become. 

Most  of  the  officers  are  in  the  thirty-to-forty 
age  bracket,  the  enlisted  airmen  in  their  lite 
twenties,  with  few  teen-agers.  Crime  and  juvenile 
delinquency  rates  are  low,  re-enlistment  high. 

"It  is  a  good  feeling.  You're  never  alone  in  the 
Air  Force." 

—Sergeant,   Sculthorpe   Air  Base.   Norfolk 

"I  like  it  in  the  Air  Force.  Yon  don't  have  to  keep 
uj>  with   the    Joneses." 

—Airman's  wife,  Burtonwood  Air  Base.  Lancashire 

"The   mission   is   everything.    I  am    nothing." 

—Pilot    captain.    Burtonwood 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  an  outsider  about 
the  American  bases  in  England  is  their  almost 
caricatured  Americanncss.  The  kids  keep  up 
with   the    latest    Stateside    Fad,    the   adult    women 


dress    like    schoolgirls, 


and    the    atmosphere    is 


unbelievably   domestic.     Launderettes   and   baby 
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carriages,  and  airmen,  dutifully  carrying  moun- 
tainous bags  of  groceries,  compete  against  the 
improbably  streaking  whine  of  jet  bombers. 
There  is  a  dominant  note  <>|  famil)  as  against 
military  activity,  and  ,ds<>  an  enforced  youthful- 
ness  which,  like  ever\  tiling  else  on  the  base,  is 
an  amplification  and  distortion  of  Stateside 
i  i\  ilian  pattei  ns. 

Virtually  all  the  GIs  and  their  wives,  even 
those  who  ate  out  in  the  villages  ("on  the 
economy"),  make  the  Base  the  tenter  of  their 
lives  in  England.  The  officers  and  non-coms  who 
are  in  the  low-tent,  ultra-modern  "tobacco" 
houses— American-style  dwellings  built  on  the 
bases  by  British  contractors  as  part  of  a  com- 
plicated barter  deal  involving  surplus  tobacco- 
consider  themselves  lucky  and  rarely  venture  off 
the  base,  particularly  in  winter  which  (especially 
for  Americans)  is  ten  months  out  of  the  year. 
Contact  with  the  surrounding  English  is 
minimal.  It  is  not  unfair  to  say  that  the  vast 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  living  in  some- 
thing like  a  social  vacuum. 

The  largest  colony  of  GIs  in  England  is  at  the 
Third  Air  Force  base  near  Sculthorpe,  Norfolk, 
a  farming  area.  Ten  thousand  Americans  live  at 
Sculthorpe.  On  this  huge  B66  NATO  base,  the 
air  crews  live  with  their  families  in  an  official 
state  of  combat  readiness  termed  "Blast  Off." 

THE     LONELIEST     PEOPLE 

FARTHER  south,  on  a  covey  of  bases  in 
the  Oxfordshire  area,  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand maintains  what  is  probably  the  greatest 
concentration  in  the  world  of  what  it  calls 
"nuclear  deterrent  power"  (atom  bombs).  In  its 
mission,  and  the  way  it  has  been  taught  to  think 
about  itself,  it  is  different.  Unlike  the  Third 
Air  Force,  SAC  performs  under  an  operational 
concept,  known  as  "Reflex"  in  which  combat 
crews  do  not  live  with  their  families  but  are 
rotated  to  England  in  their  B-47s  for  only  a  few 
weeks  at  a  time.  "Reflex"  involves  the  use  of 
only  a  small  number  of  bombers,  dispersed  on 
the  ground,  and  instantly  prepared  to  take  off 
against  pre-selected  targets  in  the  event  of  an 
alert. 

The  three-man  SAC  bomber  crews  are  usually 
composed  of  mature  family  men  with  much  fly- 
ing experience  and  a  low  kindling-point  temper- 
ament. Some  are  grandfathers,  many  look  like 
suburban  businessmen,  and  they  are  a  hand- 
picked  elite.  On  stand-by  status,  they  never 
leave  each  other's  company.  They  live  and 
eat     together,     attend     the     cinema     together, 


even  go  to  formal  dances  ensemble  in  their 
green  flying  suits  with  pistols  at  their  hips. 
On  stand-by  duty,  they  are  treated  like  samurai, 
and  their  status  and  privileges  tend  to  be  re- 
sented by  non-flying  base  personnel.  In  my  talks 
with  them,  I  found  the  members  of  these  < 
resolutely  positive  that  they  never  thought  about 
the  consequences  ol  flying  with  hydrogen 
weapons,  and  some  insisted  they  saw  little  dif- 
ference between  conventional  and  nuclear 
weapons. 

"No,  sir.  I  don't  think  much  about  what  yon  mil 
the  consequences.  No,  not  very  often;  in  fact,  seldom 
at  all.  You're  too  busy  up  there.  .  .  .  We  know  that 
we  would  never  drop  a  weapon  on  I  fie  Russians  un- 
less they  started  a  war  first.  Also,  we've  practiced  so 
many  times  it's  a  routine,  fust  like  carrying  this 
Coke  bottle  across  the  room  anil  bringing  it  back.  .  .  . 
Well,  yes  if  someone  told  me  to  I'd  press  the 
button.  .  .  . 

"You  have  to  remember,  bombing  now,  it's  a  lot 
more  efficient  than  in  the  last  war.  .  .  .  This  time 
•when  ire  deliver  a  bomb  we  know  it's  going  to  knock 
out  the  factory  or  whatever  is  our  target.  It  may  be 
five  miles  off  the  mark,  but  we  know  we'll  hax>e  struck 
our  target  anyway.  I  know  it  sounds  a  little,  well,  you 
know,  crude,  but  when  you  knock  out  everything  you 
knock  out  something.  I  guess  it  does  sound  a  little 
crude,  put  that  way." 

—15-17  crew  member,  Lancashire 

It  is  tempting,  but  I  think  not  accurate,  to 
ascribe  certain  incidents— an  occasional  fight  or 
run-in  with  a  British  civilian— which  tend  to 
recur  on  the  bases  to  "atom  jitters."  This  used 
to  be  a  favorite  ploy  of  the  British  popular 
press.  But  physical  isolation,  the  hugeness  and 
impersonality  of  a  large  base,  the  bleakness  of 
the  wintry  rural  landscape,  probably  have  as 
much  to  do  with  sparking  oft  these  affairs  as  any 
other  factor.  It  may  be,  however,  that  the  under- 
current of  rumor-mongering  you  hear  about 
suicides  and  mental  breakdowns  is  symptomatic 
of  worry  driven  underground. 

"Look,  mister.  Let's  not  talk  crap.  If  that  whistle 
ever  blows  for  real,  do  you  think  I  think  I'm  coming 
back  alive?" 

—Pilot  officer,  lirize  Norton  Air  Base,  Oxford 

But,  in  the  main,  the  bomber  bases  radiate 
nothing  so  much  as  a  heavy  absence  of 
emergency  or  crisis  atmosphere.  Away  from 
operations,  off  the  flight  line,  the  bases  seem 
more  blanketed  in  domestic  phlegm  than 
jumped  up  by  atomic  nerves. 

Viewed  as  a  social  organism,  the  GI  Air  Force 
community  stands  apart,  a  lonely  colony  of 
nomadic  strangers,  in  a  perpetual  state  of  in- 
decision about  its  own  identity. 
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In  fact,  the  GI  community  in  England  is  a 
"company  town,"  whose  inhabitants  seem  decent 
and  friendly.  They  may  be  morally  and  emo- 
tionally disenfranchised,  but  are  materially 
secure  in  a  way  that  relatively  few  are  in  the 
United  States. 

"We  came  in  for  security,  for  a  Welfare  State,  and 
got  more  than  we  bargained  for.  It  smothers  us,  with- 
out meaning  to.  The  Air  Force  isn't  to  blame,  the 
government  isn't  to  blame.  I  don't  know.  Maybe  it 
is   a   good    life." 

—Sergeant's  wife,  Eastcote,  Middlesex 

"No,  you've  got  it  wrong.  The  Air  Force  isn't  like 
Big  Daddy.    It's  Big  Mamma." 

—Air  Force  psychiatrist 

By  and  large,  the  Air  Force  in  England  is  com- 
posed of  those  who  find  themselves  in  the  service 
as  a  career  almost  by  accident  and  who  rarely 
planned  it  (hat  way.  Many  of  the  young  low- 
ranke's  came  in  to  escape  an  Army  draft,  a  sur- 
prising number  of  older  non-coms  were  business 
failures  in  civilian  life,  and  a  large  number  of 
World  War  II  reserve  officers  reluctantly  elected 
to  remain  in,  after  abrupt  call-backs  during 
Korea,  when  they  saw  they  had  lest  their  hand- 
hold on  the  civilian  ladder  of  status.  Today, 
most  have  settled  down  to  putting  their  time  in 
toward  the  minimum  twenty-year  retirement 
which,  more  than  promotion,  is  the  almost  hal- 
lowed goal.  They  live  and  eat  exceedingly  well, 
surrounded  by  expensive  duplicates  of  virtually 
every  facility  in  the  civilian  world  of  the  United 
States  (from  barbecue  pit  to  PTA)  which  the  Air 
Force  can  reasonably  provide.  Subsidized  by 
cost-of-living  allowances,  a  sergeant  with  a  family 
can  enjoy  an  Air  Force  standard  of  life  which  a 
Manchester  board  director  might  envy.  Very  few 
married  GIs  to  whom  I  spoke  could  tell  me 
exactly  how  much  money  they  made.  After 
laborious  computations  with  paper  and  pencil, 
most  gave  up  with  a  sheepish  grin  and  said  I 
would  have  to  find  out  from  the  Finance  Officer. 

Everything  in  these  communities  manques  is 
more  American  than  anything  I  can  remember 
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in  America,  except  that  phenomenon  which  they 
most  nearly  resemble:  the  brand-new  suburban 
housing  development-,  which  you  can  see  on  the 
outskirts  of  growing  cities  from  Levittown,  Penn- 
sylvania, to  San  Fernando,  California. 

"These  Americans.  They're  the  loneliest  people 
I've  ever  dealt  with.  They  just  don't  know  how  to  be 
alone." 

—Community  Relations  officer,  Oxfordshire 

Contributing  to  this  impression  of  hyperbolic 
Americanism  is,  paradoxically,  the  geographically 
unrepresentative  nature  of  the  GI  himself.  He's 
a  small-town  and  rural  American.  Largely 
absent  is  the  urbanized,  second-generation  im- 
migrant, the  Jew  or  Italo-  or  Slavo-American,  the 
"melting  pot"  boy  from  New  York  or  Chicago. 
You  can  actually  see  this  in  the  cast  of  the  GI 
faces,  which  fail  to  reflect  that  diversity  in 
genetic  strain  that  is  the  trademark  of  America's 
great  city  streets  and  was  so  recognizable  in  the 
conscript  forces  in  England  during  the  last  war. 
(The  exception  is  the  Negro  GI:  formal  integra- 
tion in  the  Air  Force  has  worked  out  well.) 

Which  means  that  on  these  bases  you  seldom 
meet  up  with  "pepper."  that  characteristically 
American  streak  of  free-wheeling,  urban  critical 
skepticism.  As  in  the  United  States  itself,  the 
evidences  of  a  passionate  demand  on  life  are  not 
as  visible  as  they  once  were.  I  had  a  haunting 
sense  that  for  these  people  "the  great  American 
dream,"  the  secular  Utopia,  has  been,  at  least 
temporarily,  jettisoned. 

The  churches  play  no  important  role.  Like 
the  PXs,  they  exist  to  dispense  a  commodity  and 
satisfy  a  need  but  are  not  a  significant  influence 
on  the  community.  The  chaplains  officiate  at 
religious  ceremonies,  try  to  help  in  personal 
tangles,  and  organize  Little  League  baseball 
games. 

"//  they  ask  me,  I  tell  them  they're  on  the  right 
ride,  that  there  is  a  just  war.  But  nobody  ever  comes 
in  to  seek  guidance  on  that  sort  of  thing." 

—Chaplain,  Brize  Norton 

This  lack  of  community  introspection  is 
heightened  by  a  marked  absence  of  any  impor- 
tant body  of  informed  or  liberal  opinion.  Air 
Force  "intellectuals"  are  as  rare  as  hen's  teeth. 
All  ranks  eschew  politics  with  a  fierce  boredom: 
they  simply  won't  be  drawn  out.  Critical 
periodicals,  such  as  The  Nation,  Nezo  Republic, 
Progressive,  etc.,  are  not,  as  far  as  I  could  see, 
sold  on  any  of  the  newsstands. 

Thus,  despite  a  variety  of  clothes,  regional 
accents,  and  former  social  positions,  there  is  an 
impression   of   extraordinary  sameness   to    these 
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bases,  an  outward  show  ol  conformity  which 
i.niis  .1  visitor,  regardless  oi  where  he  is  01  to 
whom  lie's  talking,  the  same  response,  over  and 
over  again,  to  his  questions  -sometimes  in  ex- 
actly the  same  words.  Involved  less  in  present 
worries  than  future  anxieties,  the  Ait  Force  pro 
pie  seem  uneasily,  vaguely  aware  ol  the  forces 
making  for  change  in  the  world  and  in  their 
own  country,  but  want  very  much  to  disregard 
them. 

"When  I  get  back  home,  after  my  enlistment, 
maybe  I'll  talk  about  Kurt  Marx.  But  you  won't  catch 
me  talking  about  the  National  Health  Service.  I've 
got  a  career  to  think  about,  mister." 

—Sergeant,   Lancashire 

The  Americans  at  the  air  bases  present  a  pic- 
ture of  themselves  as  being  in  a  state  of  conscious 
flight  from  the  competitiveness  and  anxiety  of 
American  life.  Family  heads  speak  of  the  Air 
Force  as  a  heaven-sent  refuge  against  the  dis- 
integration of  family  solidarity  in  the  States. 
True,  there  is  a  nagging  suspicion,  among  both 
air  dews  and  non-fliers,  that  the  new  military 
science  of  missilery  may  put  them  out  of  business 
(and  some  men  are  already  switching  over).  But 
the  others  insist  that,  in  one  way  or  another,  the 
Air  Force  won't   forget  them. 

By  its  members,  the  Air  Force  is  often  seen  as 
placing  an  artificial  but  none  the  less  reassuring 
limit  on  the  degree  to  which  they  can  compete 
with  one  another.  Though  there  is  constant 
gossip  about  promotions  and  ceaseless  fears  of 
"Riffing"  (Reduction  in  Force),  it  is  quietly 
known  that,  particularly  with  non-officers,  a  man 
does  not  get  bounced  unless  he  is  considerably 
below  the  efficiency  line. 

WONDERFUL     TIME 

IT  I  S  in  the  home,  however,  that  there  is  still 
ver,y  much  the  American  pattern  of  competi- 
tion—between husband  and  wife  (though  on  a 
muted  scale)  and  with  again  the  Air  Force  act- 
ing as  arbiter  of  tensions.  The  adult  women 
wear  bobby  socks  and  teen-age  skirts,  and  their 
husbands  drink  too  much  and  boast  of  their 
sexual  exploits  far  more  than  they  would  dare 
in  an  American  civilian  community.  (The  Air 
Force  is  quite  permissive  about  alcoholism  and 
promiscuity,  and  very  punitive  on  homo- 
sexuality.) 

The  GI  children  are  healthy,  well-dressed,  and 
outgoing,  displaying  an  even  balance  which,  ac- 
cording to  their  teachers,  contrasts  with  State- 
side adolescent  behavior. 


"The    ('-I    marriage    is    more   stable    than    a    i  Lilian 
mania^c.     They're    protected    here,    so    there's 
tension.    .//■><).  here  in  England,  far  less  adultery." 

—Red  Cross  official,  Base  X 

"//  /  had  the  tune  I  could  do  marriage  counseling 
all  day,  twenty-four  hours  a  day,  (even  day:  oeek, 
fifty-two  weeks  a  year  " 

—Chaplain,  same  base 

The  airman  and  his  wife  make  the  base  the 
focus  of  their  lives,  and  except  on  holidays  rarely 
venture  oil  it.  Unlike  the  young  bachelor  GI, 
who  tends  to  swing  between  the  extremes  of 
rhapsodizing  England  and  denigrating  it,  the 
mature  Air  Force  couple  stubbornly  tell  them- 
selves they  are  "having  a  wonderful  time  in 
Europe."  When  you  ask  them,  they  admit  they 
are  not  quite  sure  where  along  the  line  they 
decided  to  "stick  it  out  in  the  Service";  probably, 
the  husband  tells  you,  during  his  last  furlough 
back  to  his  home  town  where  he  became  fright- 
ened at  the  steep  rise  in  civilian  prices  and  how 
rapidly  the  small  businessman  was  being  pushed 
to  the  wall.  The  wife  often  is  worried  about  her 
husband  forming  a  dangerous  dependence  on  the 
Service,  but  even  she  is  forced  to  concede  that  the 
family  is  doing  better  than  it  would  in  the  U.  S. 

"They  idealize  what  they're  doing  here ,  and  they 
idealize  their  retirement.  But  iehen  it  comes  to  the 
point,  they  either  re-enlist  or  crack  up,  or  both." 

—Former  Air  Force  doctor 

"I'll  tell  you  what  it  is  -with  these  people.  At 
bottom    it    is  a   failure  of   identification." 

—Chaplain.  Sculthorpe 

Perhaps  the  husband  drinks  too  much,  and  he 
may  have  an  English  girl  friend  "stashed  away" 
in  one  of  the  nearby  villages,  but  otherwise  he 
leads  a  quiet  family  life.  More  often  than  not, 
his  wife  is  bored  but  resigned,  and  spends  much 
time  in  local  villages  shopping  for  antiques. 
They  may  run,  at  considerable  expense,  a  De- 
troit-made car,  which  is  clumsy  on  the  narrow 
English  roads;  but  they  keep  it  because  it  makes 
them  feel  less  homesick,  more  "on  top"  of  a 
strange  country. 

As  a  rule,  they  take  it  as  it  comes.  Theirs  is 
a  live-and-Iet-live  attitude.  If  they  have  contrary 
opinions,  they  either  do  not  develop  or  express 
them,  except  as  the  careful  "griping"  formula  of 
the  Air  Force  community  allows.  No  sense,  they 
say,  in  rocking  the  boat.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
some  do  not  feel,  in  a  vague  and  partial  fashion, 
identified  with  "the  mission."  Especially  in  the 
officer  ranks  they  can  and  do  feel  toward  the  Air 
Force  a  proud,  deep,  and  sentimental  loyalty, 
and  are,  in  fact,  not  as  emotionally  uninvolved  as 
they  themselves  often  pretend. 
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Part  of  this  process  of  keeping  a  leg  stuck 
firmly  in  both  camps— of  drawing  security  and  a 
kind  of  high  purpose  from  the  Service  while 
maintaining  a  civilian  guise  and  outlook— seems 
to  involve  a  wholesale  but  semi-conscious  agree- 
ment not  to  recognize  the  full  implications  of 
the  military  function  of  the  Air  Force.  For  the 
airmen  and  their  wives  to  whom  I  spoke— includ- 
ing atom-bomber  pilots— the  meaning  of  what 
they  are  doing  overseas  is  as  abstract  and  imper- 
sonal as  it  is  to  the  average  Englishman. 

'Wo,  of  course  there  won't  be  a  war.  How  can 
there  be?  All  these  bases,  in  England  and  everywhere , 
it's  just  a  way  for  Washington  to  pay  out  a  lot  of 
money  to  keep  the  economy  running.  Like  the  WPA 
in  the  depression." 

—Pilot,  jet  tanker 

It  requires  almost  a  physical  effort  of  imagina- 
tion  to  remember  that  many  of  these  families 
live  in  an  official  state  of  combat  readiness. 
Practice  alerts  are  common.  It  is  generally  as- 
sumed by  the  GIs,  their  wives,  and  children  that 
stored  somewhere  on  their  base  is  an  atomic  or 
hydrogen  bomb,  which  they  call  by  its  familiar 
name,  "The  Weapon,"  "The  Item,"  or  simply 
"The  Thing."  But  if  they  feel  a  special  anxiety 
about  cohabiting  with  nuclear  bombs  and 
bombers,  they  do  not,  in  any  measurable  way, 
show  it.  Questions  about  the  rights  and  wrongs 
of  their  job  they  meet  with  sincere  blankness  or 
else  dismiss  as  inspired  anti-Americanism. 

But  at  what  cost  has  the  GI  community  pur- 
chased  its   security   and    balance? 

THE     MALE     MENOPAUSE 

AS  IN  any  small  town,  a  silent  conspiracy 
directed  to  mutual-  and  self-deception 
exists.  (The  new  literature  of  "anti-conformism" 
—  The  Organization  Man,  The  Lonely  Crowd, 
White  Collar,  The  Stains  Seekers,  etc.— has  not 
touched  the  GI  community.)  The  members  arc 
accustomed  to  projecting  themselves  as,  if  not 
happy,  at  least  well  contented. 

But  what  lies  behind  the  gregarious  gaiety,  the 
back-slapping,  the  spontaneous,  almost  com- 
pulsive overtures  of  friendship  made  to  each 
other  and  outsiders? 

I  put  this  to  a  number  of  Air  Force  people- 
base  doctors,  teachers,  former  Service  psy- 
chiatrists, education  and  community-relations 
officers,  chaplains,  Red  Cross  workers,  and 
civilian  employees.  None  of  them  would  agree 
on  any  single  generali/ed  characterization  for 
the  Air  Force  community  in  England.  But  if  I 
had  to  condense  the  main  line  of  their  observa- 


Where  Did  You  Go? 
What  Did  You  Do? 

We're  hoping  to  compile  a  report  by  and  for 
Harper's  readers  which  would  be  especially  use- 
ful to  Harper's  travelers. 

If  you  think  your  recent  travel  experiences 
miglu  be  valuable  to  other  readers,  would  you 
like  to  send  us  a  note?  It  might  be  merely  a 
few  lines  about  something  which  you  found 
especially  interesting,  and  which  is  not  covered 
in  the  standard  guides— or  a  word  about  a  hotel, 
restaurant,  place,  or  route  which  turned  out  to 
be  unexpectedly  good    (or  bad). 

—  The  Editors 


tions  into  a  single  statement  I  think  it  would  run 
something  like  this: 

"Theoretically,  the  American  air  base  is  the 
ideal  community:  a  place  where  a  group  of  peo- 
ple bracketed  by  the  same  allegiance  live  in  close 
proximity  and  also  work  together. 

"But  it  doesn't  happen  this  way.  A  certain 
vital  spark— exactly  what  is  uncertain— is  missing. 
Perhaps  it  has  to  do  with  the  absence  of  genuine 
status  symbols.  Aside  from  the  obvious  differ- 
ences in  ran!  ,  there  is  really  nothing  in  the 
Service  for  a  man  to  respect.  He  does  not  really 
respect  higher  rank,  even  when  he  says  he  does, 
because  he  knows  that,  with  few  exceptions,  all 
a  man  has  to  do  to  be  promoted  is  wait,  put  out 
a  good  minimum  of  work,  and  keep  his  nose 
clean.  The  men  who  fly  the  aircraft  and  plan  the 
operations  are  an  obvious  exception.  But  the 
run-of-the-mill  GI  isn't  even  sure  he's  necessary. 
He  does  not  truly  participate,  and  what  re- 
sponsibility he  has  is  negative.  .  .  . 

"The  GI  operates  in  a  psychological  and 
moral  vacuum.  He  is  neither  happy  nor  un- 
happy; putting  the  question  that  way  doesn't 
make  sense.  He  is  very  capable  of  having  a  hell 
of  a  good  time,  but  he  is  at  odds  with  himself 
when  he  isn't  having  this  good  time.  He  is  not 
representative  of  American  life  because  in  many 
ways  he  is  not  a  genuine  citizen.  .  .  . 

"Unlike  the  avenge  American,  the  GI  has  no 
democratic  say  in  how  his  community  is  run.  It 
is  all  handed  down  to  him  from  on  high.  Life 
in  the  military  service  permits  of  indefinite 
postponement  of  adult  responsibilities  and  even 
of  the  'male  menopause.'  The  GI  feels  no  re- 
sponsibility to  the  community  and  therefore  has 
a  strong  tendency  to  regress  to  adolescent  pat- 
terns. If  he  does  not  already  have  a  personality 
which    is    permissive,    pliable,    and    dependent 
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when  he   joins   the    \h    Force  he  gradually   a< 
( I u ii rs  one.    He  is  often  dominated  b)  his  wife, 
who  runs  to  anxiety,  not  least  precisely  because 
ol  this  dominan<  e.  .  .  . 

"The  migrator)  (-1  feels  no  serious  commit- 
ment, except  perhaps  to  his  family.  But  even 
here  the  major  decisions  are  out  of  his  hands, 
rhe  women  often  suffei  from  sexual  frigidity; 
die)  are  .i  lot  franker,  and  potentially  more  re- 
bellious than  the  nun.  and  ibis  often  causes 
trouble  in  the  home,  trouble  which  is  not  solved 
Inn  compensated  for  b)  the  GI  when  he  goes  oil 
elsewhere  foi   temporary  duty.  .  .  . 

"The  (>I  is  rather  lonely  and  sad,  like  an 
orphan.  He  is  not  in  touch  with  either  the  joy 
or  tragedy  of  life,  only  the  emptiness  of  it." 

ANGLO-AMERICAN     ANXIETY 

"The  British  nevei  gave  a  damn  what  the  unlives 
thought  about  them.  But  you  Americans,  you  want 
to  be  loved,  poor  sods." 

— Rrii ish    civilian    employee,    Sculthorpe 

/  man  -who  can't  defend  himself  is  not  going  to 
like  the  man  sent  in  to  fir  I  end  him.  now  is  he?" 

—Farmer.  Oxfordshire 

The  United  States  Air  Force  in  England 
spends  considerable  money,  time,  and  energy  on 
its  "Anglo-American  relations"  program,  much 
of  it  designed  to  hide  its  light  under  a  bushel. 
Patrol  and  training  operations  arc  conducted  as 
discreetl)  as  possible,  and  GIs  are  strongly  ad- 
vised not  to  wear  their  uniforms  off  the  base  and 
to  avoid  political  arguments.  Llnobtrusiveness  in 
ever)   respect  is  encouraged. 

"You  will  NOT,  repeat  NOT,  pull  a  weapon  on  a 
British    national.     They   don't    play    by   our   rules." 

— liase  security  briefing  officer.  Sculthorpe 

This  program,  insofar  as  it  intended  to  help 
achieve  a  level  of  congeniality  conducive  to  the 
continued  existence  of  foreign  air  bases  on 
British  territory,  must  be  marked  a  success.  In  so 
far  as  it  wished— if  indeed  that  was  one  of  its 
aims— to  promote  close  and  mutually  compre- 
hending associations  between  the  English  and 
Americans,  it  has  failed. 

At  the  present  time,  in  fact,  "Anglo-American 
relations"  is  a  bit  ol  a  euphemism.  Despite 
protestations  and  pretenses  to  the  contrary,  there 
is  not  ver)  much  the  British  and  Americans  have 
to  do  with  each  other.  Relations  are  correct, 
even  amiable,  certainly  improved— and  super- 
ficial in  the  extreme. 

It  does  not  help  matters  much  that,  in  effect, 
the  Gl  is  told  not  to  relax  from   the  moment 


he  lands  in  the  United  Kingdom.  At  his  very 
In  si  briefing,  be  is  told  he  is  an  ambassador,  an 
emissar)  ol  the  lice  World,  and  that  he  stands 
out  like  a  soic  thumb.  He  is  instructed  about 
n.illu  laws  and  currenc)  regulations  and  left  in 
(be  dark  about  other  realities  of  British  life, 
about  the  real  and  deep  differences  in  social 
sxsicnis  and  outlooks. 

Instead,  there  is  an  extraordinary  emphasis  on 
not  cracking  wise  about  the  Royal  Family,  which 
is  compared  in  sac  redness  to  the  American  Hag. 
Indeed,  main  (.Is  and  their  wives  seem  to  feel 
that  having  successfully  avoided  the  subject  of 
the  Royal  Family  they  are  therefore  and  in 
perpetuity  immune  to  the  sins  of  tactlessness. 

"Remember,  you  are  all  ambassadors.  As  Americans 
you  Stick  out  like  a  sore  thumb.  Don't  criticize  them 
and  don't  compare  their  way  o\  life  with  ours.  We're 
guests  lime  and  don't   you   forget   it." 

—Briefing  officer  to   new   arrivals  at 
American    air    base    in    Norfolkshire 

"That's    another    thing    we    don't    like    about     the 

Yanks.     You  feel   they're  ordered    to    be   nit  e   to   you." 

—Young  laborer,  Bury  St.  Edmonds 

GIs  of  the  Air  Force  are  not  expatriates  (al- 
though to  some'  private  extent  the)  may  be  self- 
exiled).  Nor,  despite  much  traveling,  are  they 
especially  cosmopolitan.  They  identify  their  in- 
terests entirely  with  the  United  States.  It  is  in 
this  context,  and  for  a  number  of  complicated 
reasons,  that  the  GI  soon  develops  an  attitude, 
often  amounting  to  superiority,  which  be  finds 
difficult  to  shake  off,  even  when  he  wants  to. 

Partly  this  is  in  response  to  the  absence  in 
England  of  what  he  is  used  to  (or  says  he  is), 
partly  to  the  different  and  more  conservative 
patterns  of  acceptance,  particularly  in  the 
smaller  villages.  In  ibis,  as  in  other  respects, 
the  GI  compares  the  Englishman  unfavorably 
with  the  German. 

"Damn  right  1  prefer  the  Germans.    They  snap  to." 

—  Lieutenant.  Sculthorpe 

But  also  this  insularity  could  be  taken  as  his 
defensive  reaction  to  the  implied  rebuke  to  him, 
and  his  way  of  life,  by  an  ordered;  structured 
society  such  as  he  believes  Britain   to  represent. 

A  subtle  but  deep  difference,  I  think,  appears 
in  this  disinclination  of  the  American  and  the 
Englishman  to  be  at  ease  in  each  other's  com- 
pany. The  ordinary  GI,  coming  as  he  does  from 
a  fluctuating,  unsure  society,  nostalgic  for  some- 
thing stead)  to  hold  on  to,  but  constantly  pro- 
voked to  worship  the  new,  is  often  ill-equipped 
to  make  the  leap.  The  Briton  can,  but— for 
reasons  of  pride  or  shyness  or  sheer  chauvinism— 
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won't.  There  are  many  reasons  tor  this,  not  the 
least  that  strong  undercurrent  of  traditionalism 
(or  anti-Americanism,  which  is  one  of  its  forms) 
which  seriously  suspects  the  Americans  of  trans- 
mitting a  cheapened  and  debased  popular  cul- 
ture into  the  essentially  sound  body  of  England. 
Leaving  aside  the  question  of  just  how  per- 
nicious this  culture  is,  I  think  that  Britons  who 
take  this  view  are  overestimating  the  long-term 
effect  of  American  GIs  living  in  their  com- 
munities. (A  GI  rarely  visits  in  a  British  home; 
BBC-TV  and  commercial-TV  do.)  They  are 
neglecting  two  of  the  more  real  (if  unspoken) 
irritants  in  "Anglo-American  relations"— class 
and  sex. 

"Thr.se  English  are  funny  about  some  things.  One 
night  we  went  out  pubbing  with  good  old  Sir  Harry, 
anil  the  next  night  with  the  man  -who  delivers  our 
coal  and  his  wife.  We  couldn't  care  less.  But.  oh,  we 
foam',   out.  they   do.     They  do." 

—Lieutenant's  wife,  Hunstanton 

Myself,  I  suspect  that  the  GI's  astonishment  at 
the  English  deference  to  class  is  somewhat  put 
on.  I  kept  running  into  Americans  who  privately 
complained  that  the  trouble  with  the  Air  Force 
was  that  it  is  "too  democratic,"  and  in  my  travels 
around  the  bases  I  found  that  the  GI  himself  is 
not  untouched  by  hunger  for  authority  and  awe 
of  social  position. 

It  may  be  of  a  different  and  milder  sort.  But 
it  is  there.  Which  is  not  to  say  that  the  GI's 
flaunting  of  anti-class  prejudice  is  purely  syn- 
thetic. Though  he  is  most  easy  with  working- 
class  Britons— whose  acceptance  of  him  is  far  less 
tinged  with  that  complicated  series  of  emotions, 
not  excluding  a  slight  shame,  which  I  found 
many  middle-class  Englishmen  suffer  on  ap- 
proaching an  American— the  GI  really  does  have 
no  compunction  about  mixing  (and  marrying) 
on  any  level  of  British  society.  This  "couldn't- 
care-less"  attitude  by  GIs  in  the  matter  of  social 
class  is  something  which  (quietly)  drives  many 
proper  Englishmen  up  a  wall  with  irritation. 

"I'm  a  traditional  Englishman,  and  I  don't  mind 
telling  you  the  Americans  are  an  affront  to  me.  I 
come  on  to  a  base  and  say.  'Maybe  the  Yanks  have 
something  there.'  But  deep  down  I  reject  it.  You  can 
never  tell  what  he  is  from  the  way  he  dresses  or  talks, 
what  class  he's  from.  What  kind  of  country  can  you 
have  where  the  officers  and  other  ranks  have  this  so- 
called  friendship?" 

—Journalist,  Oxfordshire 

In  its  way,  probably  the  most  poignant  rela- 
tionship I  found  was  that  between  the  GI  and 
the  middle-class  Englishman.  Between  these  two 
there  is  often  absolutely  nothing  in  common  ex- 


cepting language,  an  eagerness  on  the  pan  of 
the  American  to  prove  he  can  make  friends 
anywhere,  and  a  kind  of  horrified  fascination  by 
the  Englishman,  for  whom  there  seems  to  be 
something  about  the  American  which  repels 
while  it  mesmerizes.    Yet  they  will  work  at  it. 

Unfortunately,  any  accidental  area  of  shared 
interest  is  fatally  narrowed  by  the  interdiction 
Americans  live  under  not  to  discuss  "contro- 
versial" topics.  (The  Air  Force  imposed  a  "gag" 
at  the  time  of  Suez.)  The  U-2  and  RB-47  in- 
cidents, perhaps  not  surprisingly,  have  barely 
shaken  this  rule.  The  affair  of  the  RB-47,  which 
took  off  from  Brize  Norton,  has  died  away  from 
British  public  view  more  quickly  than  one  would 
have  supposed. 

WHY     THEY     MARRY 

JUST  as  it  is  on  the  level  of  sex  that  the 
Negro  and  white  GIs  have  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty in  finding  an  honest  accommodation,  so  it 
is  with  the  American  GI  and  the  Englishman 
who  often  feels  threatened  by  the  presence  in 
his  midst  of  so  many  affluent,  sexually  aggressive 
foreigners. 

"Yanks,  plain  as  the  nose  on  your  face.  They  cor- 
rupt our  girls  -with  their  money;  it's  nothing  else  but 
that.    Well,  I  say  any  girl  who  likes  it  can  keep  it." 

—Pub-keeper,  Lakenhtath 

The  girls  sav  otherwise.  The  plain  fact  is  that 
annually  three  thousand  GIs  marry  English  girls. 
This  is  an  extraordinary  percentage  of  the  avail- 
able Air  Force  bachelors. 

"Look,  you  and  I  both  know  that  as  a  lover,  the 
American  male  is  no  great  shakes.  I  can't  answer  for 
the  Englishman— never  having  made  love  to  one.  But 
our  boys  put  on  a  better  show.  And  they  start  out 
with  one  terrific  advantage.    They  like  women." 

—Flight  surgeon.  Oxfordshire 

I  talked  to  them,  girls  in  the  industrial  towns 
of  Lancashire,  the  rural  villages  of  Norfolk,  in 
Oxfordshire,  anil  around  London,  the  girls  who 
went  out  with  the  GIs.  They  said  they  like  the 
American  because,  sometimes  for  the  first  time  in 
their  lives,  they  are  treated  "as  women,"  with  a 
gallantry  and  a  sexual  open-mindedncss  which 
they  declared  they  missed  in  the  English  boy. 
Most  of  them  said  that  now  it  would  be  very 
difficult,  il  not  impossible,  to  marry  an  English 
boy.  They  preferred  Americans.  (A  girl's  em- 
phatic preference  may  be  influenced  by  a  slight 
feeling  of  having  burned  her  bridges.  Especially 
in  some  of  the  smaller  towns,  a  girl  in  the  Ameri- 
can    dating     orbit     is     given     a     blunt     social 
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ultimatum:  eithei  the  Yanks  oi  us  |  Win  do  GIs 
111.11 1 \  British  girls*  On  .ill  sides  in  the  towns 
.md  on  the  bases-  I  was  led  to  believe  thai  ii  was 
because  the  (■!  is  Ear  From  home  and  the  girl 
wants  .i  oiK'-w.iv  c  ii  kit  io  the  States. 

Maybe.  I  wonder.  Ii  isn't  the  reasons  given 
In  the  young  nun  and  women  themselves: 

"They  don't  compete." 

—Sergeant  married  to  Kent  girl 

"  They're  a  bit  more  lively,  aren't  they?" 

—St.  Helen's  (1  mis')  girl  married  to  a  GI 

"These  English  girls,  they're  not  like  the  ones  back 
home    They  appreciate  you  more." 

— GI  bridegroom-to-be,  Burtonwood 

"  Iny  man  who  marries  an  American  woman  must 
be  plumb  out  of  his  head.  Ill  they  ever  do  is  wait  for 
you  to  put  them  in  their  place  and  then  jump  at 
you." 

—Married  sergeant,  Sculthorpe 

"How  do  I  know  what  he'll  be  like  in  a  few  years' 
time*  til  I  know  is  -what  lie  is  now.  He  Opens  the 
door  for  me  and  takes  me  places.  He  likes  me.  He's 
>  to  me.  He  doesn't  go  around  with  a  long  fare 
and  thinking  I'm  undignified  if  I  want  to  say  some- 
thing.   A   woman  likes  that." 

— GI's  girl-friend,  Oxford 

I  don't  know  what  finally  happens  to  these 
marriages.  But  when  an  English  girl  marries 
i  (.1  because  she  believes  he  is  an  emancipated 
lover  and  husband— and  when  a  GI  marries  an 
English  girl  because  she  knows  her  place  and 
won't  challenge  him— it  is  interesting  to  specu- 
late what  happens  when  the  truth  of  these  first 
idealizations   begins   to  crystallize. 


NO      SWEAT 

THUS,  although  flowers  of  (non-sexual) 
friendship  may  not  be  wildly  blooming, 
foimal  relations  may  be  said  definitely  to  have 
improved  over  the  hectic  period  of  the  D-Day 
and  Berlin  Blockade  days.  Military-police  jeep 
patrols  are  a  thing  of  the  past  (except  in  isolated 
areas).  "Yanks  Go  Home"  signs  are  weather- 
be.  iten  and  illegible:  the  politics  of  the  Cold 
War  have  grown  familiar  and  institutionalized. 
The  troublesome  bachelor  GI,  if  he  has  not  ex- 
actly disappeared,  is  certainly  on  the  decline.  He 
makes  a  local  girl  pregnant;  the  family  holds  a 
hurried  conference;  the  chaplain  is  called  in; 
something  is  worked  out.  As  the  GIs  say:  "No 
sweat."   Over-all,  things  are  very,  very  quiet. 

Time  has  done  its  work.  Property  owners  no 
longer  refuse  to  pay  their  tax  rates  because  of 
jet  noise,  and  whole  towns  no  longer  threaten 
to  march  on  Downing  Street  to  have  the  Ameri- 


cans  out.  Local  political  flurries,  as  when  the 
Oxford  Town  Council  protested  against  II  bomb 
flights  over  the  area,  are  short-lived.  Anti-nuclear 
marchers  periodical!)  demonstrate  ai  the  b; 
polin  l\  preseni  their  petitions  which  are  politely 
,u  i  epted,  and  go  home. 

"I'tn  not  happy  they're  there,  I  mean  as  s  Idiers  not 
as  people.  But  I'm  not  alarmed  any  mow.  I  was  at 
first,  especially  alter  the  bomber  crashing  in  America 
[near  Mars  lllufj.  Georgia].  I  suppose  I  just  got  into 
the  habit   of   not    thinking  about    it." 

—Housewife,  Witney,  Oxfordshire 

"We  don't  carry  weapons  over  England  any  more. 
We  do  'when  we  fl\  in  the  States.  The  people  back 
home  are  a  lot   less  sensitive." 

—Operations  officer,   B-66  squadron 

The  GIs  are  now  such  a  normal  and  routine 
part  of  the  English  social  scene  that  they  largely 
go  unnoticed.  They  have  not  so  much  settled  in 
as  settled  back.  Perfunctory  tea  parties  and  of- 
ficial exchange  visits  take  place  at  regular  in- 
tervals. But  only  in  connection  with  children, 
the  lame,  and  the  old,  do  the  air-base  Americans 
find  it  within  themselves  to  "break  out"  with 
displays,  often  touching,  often  fabulous,  of  pent- 
up  good  feeling  and  generosity.  The  GIs  throw 
Christmas  parties  for  the  nearby  children's  hos- 
pital and  wish  someone  would  ask  them  to  do 
it  more  often. 

Unable,  unwilling,  perhaps  unfitted  to  "make 
connection,"  the  GI  tends  to  lash  out,  among 
his  own,  and  blame  his  isolation  on  the  British— 
their  standoffishness,  their  inertia,  even  their 
(relative)  honesty  in  money  matters  which,  to 
the  moody,  befuddled  American,  appears  as  an 
almost  inhuman  indifference  to  "going  after  the 
buck."  (Here,  again,  the  GI  may  contrast  the 
Englishman  unfavorably  with  the  German.)  This 
resentment  can  take  curious  forms.  Many  GIs, 
for  example,  complain  they  are  "sitting  clucks" 
in  the  matter  of  traffic  violations  and  are 
punitively  fined  in  English  courts.  They  take 
belligerent  pride  in  pointing  out  (or  letting  it  be 
known)  that  certain  English  towns  and  villages 
would  economically  collapse  were  it  not  for  Air 
Force  patronage.  Some  insist  that  the  English 
bobbies  are  more  (sic)  brutal  than  American 
policemen.  And  always,  of  course,  unceasingly, 
profoundly,  the  "climate,"  the  attitude  toward 
which  (especially  by  the  Air  Force  wife)  verges 
on  the  obsessive. 

Somewhere  there  may  well  be  Americans  who 
have  made  the  kind  of  legendary  true  friend- 
ships with  the  English  I  heard  about.  But  I 
didn't  meet  any.  It  was  always  over  in  the  next 
village. 
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THE  MASK 


A    Story    by    MIRA    MICHAL 


IT  WAS  hot.  When  I  asked  the  waiter  For  a 
siphon  of  soda  water  with  my  pressed  lemon 
he  brought  it  to  the  table  and  practically 
dropped  it  onto  the  marble  top.  I  said  some- 
thing about  ice  in  an  uncertain  voice,  but  he 
didn't  even  answer  and  looked  over  m\  head  into 
the  distance,  squirted  a  little  water  into  my  glass 
without  so  much  as  moving  his  neck,  and  shuffled 
away  in  the  unhurried,  flat-footed  way  of  French 
waiters,  hugging  the  siphon  to  his  breast. 

There  1  sat.  limp  and  tired  from  the  short  jet 
flight  which  had  brought  me  to  Paris  from  Man- 
hattan some  bonis  earlier.  1  had  not  \et  tele- 
phoned any  of  m\  friends,  and  nobody  knew  I 
had  arrived  in  town  1  liked  those  hours  of  com- 
plete anonymity  before  the  first  telephone  call 
which  automatically,  would  make  me  part  of 
some  sort  of  human  activity.  On  my  yearly  trips 
to  Europe  lor  my  New  York  chess  shop  1  enjoyed 


these  brief  periods  between  people  and  places 
most.  This  one  was  to  be  of  very  short  duration. 
\s  .i  mailer  of  fact  I  was  going  to  get  up  in  half 
an  hour  to  put  a  call  through,  and  to  make  a 
dinner  appointment  lor  that  very  night,  and  f 
was  now  trying  to  put  together  enough  energy 
to  do  it.  The  heat  was  unbearable,  humid  and 
oppressive,  verj  much  like  New  York  in  Septem- 
ber. The  fact  that  it  was  fuh  and  Paris  only 
made  it  worse,  because  who  would  sit  on  an  after- 
noon like  that  in  New  York  on  a  tiny  chair  in 
the  middle  of  Broadway  and  pretend  to  enjoy  it? 
On  m\  way  to  the  cafe  I  had  bought  a  stack  of 
current  Paris  magazines  and  newspapers,  and  1 
now  started  absent-mindedly  looking  through 
the  pages  of  some  talkative  weekly.  I  skipped  a 
number  of  long  articles  on  the  state  of  the  world 
in  general,  and  the  state  of  France  in  particular, 
promising  myself  to  read  them  on  a  cooler  da), 
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and  proceeded  to  look  ai  the  small  items  used 
h\  ever)  newspaper  In  the  world  .is  fillers.    On 

the  bottom  of  page  eight,  1  read: 

\  spokesman  ol  die  Paris  1  in  trade  announces 
Fur-lined  fur  coats  foi  the  winter.  V  lew  ol  those 
shown  at  die  pirss  fashion  show  last  week  included 
a  beaver  coal  lined  with  white  mink,  and  a  three- 
quartei  length  broadtail  coal  lined  with  leopard 
•.kin 

On  page   12,  there  was  an  item  which  ran: 

I  lie  elephant  population  of  (antral  Africa  is 
diminishing  at  the  rate  of  M>  per  cent  per  year. 

\nd  on  page  25,  I  read: 

In  Warsaw  Poland,  a  man  named  Jan  karossa 
has  been  wearing  a  rubber  mask  over  his  entire 
fa<c  for  ovei  fifteen  years.  M  Rarossa  held  a  press 
conference  in  his  apartment,  which  he  also  uses  as 
.i  chemical  laboratory,  last  week. 

That  was  all.  The  editor  must  have  cut  the 
test  lor  the  simple  reason  that  he  only  needed  a 
five-line  filler. 

The  waiter  shuffled  past  my  table  and  dropped 
a  small  piece  of  paper  on  it,  which  I  recognized 
as  my  check.  So  |anek  Karossa  was  alive,  wear- 
ing his  mask  for  good  now,  and  giving  press 
conferences,  I  thought.  1  picked  up  my  check, 
pushed  it.  with  a  note,  under  my  glass,  and  left 
the  cafe. 

1  walked  slowly  and  laboriously  in  the 
direction  of  my  hotel.  It  was  on  the  Seine  em- 
bankment in  an  old  and  decrepit  house,  but  its 
walls  were  lined  with  early  Picassos,  Juan  Gris, 
and  Matisses,  and  from  its  windows  one  could 
see  the  most  beautiful  man-made  view  in  the 
world.  My  room  was  on  the  fifth  and  top  floor, 
and  it  took  me  a  long  time  to  walk  up  the  steep 
stairs.  On  each  landing  I  stopped,  panting,  and 
stood  for  a  good  two  minutes  admiring  the 
paintings. 

Once  in  my  room  I  sat  exhausted  on  the 
broad  window  sill  and  looked  out.  Beneath 
me,  the  stream  of  traffic  made  a  steady  and 
deafening  noise  which  would  have  been  bearable 
except  for  the  hysterics  of  the  motorcycles  and 
Lambrettas.  In  my  field  of  vision  were  Notre 
Dame,  the  tower  of  the  Sainte  Chapelle,  the  dark 
walls  of  the  Conciergerie,  the  river  itself,  and  two 
of  its  bridges.    On  the  opposite  side  of  the  em- 
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bankmeni  somebodj  had  written  in  enormous 
letters:  "Giraudoux  \i  Poteau."  The  inscrip- 
tion went  on  for  hall  a  cil\  block.  1  hoped  they 
meant  some  politician  and  nol  the  writer,  who 
was  dead  anyhow.  Hut  there  was  no  immediate 
w  i\    of  finding  out. 

So  Jan  Karossa  was  wearing  his  mask,  and  the 
world's  press  was  now  waiting  about  him.  It 
didn't  seem  possible. 

.  .  .  I  met  him  first  in  the  summer  which 
preceded  the  end  of  the  war.  I  had  been  sent 
1>\  the  boss  to  a  pharmacy  in  a  side  street  just 
oil  Main,  to  pick  up  some  drugs.  I  was  told  to 
join  the  line  in  front  of  the  prescription  counter, 
wait  until  my  turn,  and  then  hand  the  attendant 
a  blank  piece  of  paper.  He  would  in  turn  give 
me  a  parcel  containing  some  pills,  which  I  was 
to  take  back  to  the  boss.  I  had  a  pretty  good 
suspicion  that  it  was  to  be  some  sort  of  poison 
meant  for  the  more  important  people  in  the 
underground  movement.  They  carried  such  pills 
on  their  persons  to  swallow  in  case  of  arrest.  I 
was  at  that  time  an  errand  girl  for  one  of  the 
leaders,  and  his  policy  was  to  give  me  very  ac- 
curate and  simple  orders  and  instructions,  but 
never  to  say  more  than  it  was  absolutely  essential 
for  me  to  know,  f  was  given  a  very  detailed 
description  of  the  pharmacist.  He  was,  I  was 
told,  tall,  very  blond,  with  brown  eyes,  aged 
about  thirty,  with  a  tendency  to  stoop  and  a 
habit  of  not  looking  at  the  person  to  whom  he 
spoke. 

I  got  to  the  pharmacy  on  time,  and  joined  a 
long  line  of  tired  and  nervous  people,  all  with 
prescriptions  in  their  hands.  Behind  the  counter 
a  young  girl  worked  swiftly.  She  would  take  the 
prescription  from  the  client's  hand,  register  it  in 
a  book,  hand  him  a  slip  of  pink  paper,  and  dis- 
appear for  a  moment  behind  a  partition  of  milky 
glass.  The  customer  then  stepped  aside  and  sat 
down  in  a  row  of  chairs  along  the  wall. 

Every  so  often  a  man,  my  man  obviously, 
emerged  from  behind  the  glass  partition,  ap- 
proached the  line  ol  waiting  people  and  handed 
each  a  small  parcel  in  exchange  for  the  pink 
slip,  f  stood  for  a  long  time  in  line,  wondering 
how  to  accomplish  my  mission.  Somebody  had 
muddled  the  instructions,  that  was  obvious.  I 
couldn't  possibly  hand  the  girl  an  empty  piece 
of  paper.  I  tried  to  look  at  my  man  significantly 
each  time  he  came  out,  but  he  never  lilted  his 
eyes  for  a  minute.  He  fitted  the  description  I 
had  been  given  of  him  perfectly  except  lot  one 
detail:  half  his  face  was  covered  by  a  white 
surgical  gauze  mask.  .  .  . 
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IG  O  T  up  from  the  window  sill,  and  went 
into  the  bathroom,  where  I  let  the  cold  water 
run  into  the  tub.  Back  in  the  room  I  threw  my 
clothes  on  the  red-covered  triple  bed.  Right  bv 
it,  on  the  wall,  hung  an  archaic  telephone,  which 
tinkled  occasionally  like  a  weak  canary.  I  would 
soak  in  the  cold  water  for  a  little  while,  I  de- 
cided, and  call  my  friends  afterwards.  It  was 
already  five  o'clock,  but  the  heat  was  as  bad  as 
before.  I  slipped  into  the  narrow,  chipped,  white- 
enameled  tub  with  a  sigh.  The  water  was  tepid 
but  it  felt  good.  Instantly  the  phone  began  to 
ring,  producing  an  amazingly  strong  sound.  I 
let  it  ring.  It  could  only  be  the  desk  or  a  wrong 
number.  It  went  on  and  on,  interminably,  but 
stopped  eventually  and  started  whimpering 
again. 

.  .  .  /  left  the  pharmacy,  having  accomplished 
nothing,  and  went  to  report  to  the  boss.  He  sent 
me  back  the  next  morning  with  instructions  to 
give  the  slip  of  paper  to  the  girl.  This  time 
everything  went  well,  and  I  got  my  pills  and 
returned  to  the  boss.  That  afternoon,  he  and  I 
sat  at  his  desk,  wrapped  each  white  pellet  in  a 
piece  of  tin  foil,  and  put  it  into  a  match  box  full 
of  matches.  There  were  twenty-five  boxes,  and 
I  knew  that  it  meant  twenty-five  errands  for  me, 
twenty-five  addresses  to  memorize  and  promptly 
forget. 

I  remember  that  summer  so  well.  It  was  lovely, 
with  high  blue  skies  and  balmy  winds  and  tiny 
white  clouds  sailing  above  the  old  trees  of  the 
city.  I  walked  for  hours  from  quarter  to  quarter, 
crisscrossing  the  town  which  I  loved  so  much, 
and  which  soon  was  to  go  up  in  smoke,  ringing 
doorbells,  with  my  heart  beating  strongly  and 
quickly,  and  delivered  my  deadly  little  parcels 
to  unsuspecting  wives,  daughters,  or  house- 
keepers. .  .  . 

TH  E  telephone  started  ringing  again,  and 
that  was  the  end  of  my  bath.  Relaxing  in 
a  tub  while  the  phone  is  ringing  requires  stronger 
nerves  than  mine.  The  bathroom  held  no  bath- 
robe, only  several  small  and  rather  shabby  hand- 
towels.  I  draped  myself  in  two  of  them  and 
walked,  dripping,  to  the  bed.  I  wasn't  going  to 
answer  that  phone  anyway.  I  put  a  towel  on  the 
bed  and  stretched  out  on  it.  It  sagged  cozily  in  the 
middle  as  was  to  be  expected,  and  in  the  middle 
of  it  I  lay  thinking  that  all  these  outsize  Paris 
hotel  beds  were  fit  for  only  one  person  to  sleep 
in,  and  that  Janek  Karossa  was  alive  after  all  and 
;>  obably  still  sleeping  on  that  narrow  cot  of  his. 


.  .  .  There  is  an  old  park  in  Warsaw,  and 
along  it  runs  one  of  the  most  beautiful  streets  in 
Europe.  It  has  double  rows  of  chestnut  and 
linden  trees  on  both  titles,  is  straight  and  broad, 
and  has  on  the  park  side  a  long  row  of  com- 
fortable benches.  There  during  the  balmy  eve- 
nings of  that  summer  the  young  walked  hand  in 
hand,  the  old  sat  and  watched  the  young  walk 
by,  children  played,  and  dogs  were  being  ex- 
ercised. It  would  have  looked  like  an  ordinary 
and  rather  uneventful  summer,  but  for  the  fact 
that  by  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  all  these 
pleasant  and  commonplace  activities  had  to  stop. 
Curfew  rang  at  that  hour. 

It  was  the  middle  of  July.  I  had  accomplished 
my  mission,  referred  to  by  the  boss  and  myself 
as  "Operation  Pills,"  and  Avas  waiting  for  a  new 
assignment.  The  boss  had  gone  to  Cracow  for  a 
few  days,  and  had  instructed  me  to  do  nothing, 
and  to  try  and  have  a  good  and  restful  time. 
That  particular  evening  I  was  on  my  way  home 
from  the  house  of  a  school  friend  with  whom  I 
was  trying  to  pursue  my  interrupted  law  studies. 
I  lived  in  a  side  street  off  the  park,  and  I  was  in 
a  great  hurry  because  time  was  running  out  on 
me. 

Suddenly  I  saw  a  familiar  figure;  it  was  my 
pharmacist.  In  spite  of  the  warm  weather  he 
wore  a  hat  pushed  low  on  his  forehead,  the 
collar  of  his  summer  coat  turned  up  as  if  he  had 
a  toothache.  He  was  holding  a  small  mongrel 
dog  on  a  leash.  The  dog,  fascinated  by  all  the 
wonderful  trees,  was  straining  on  the  leash,  and 
my  friend  was  dragging  him  along  forcibly,  al- 
though the  dog  seemed  strong  and  very  de- 
termined. The\  had  a  very  good  and  very  funny 
struggle,  but  there  really  was  no  time  for  games. 
It  was  five  past  eight,  and  the  streets  were  heavily 
patrolled.  When  I  reached  my  house  I  briefly 
turned  around  only  to  see  my  pharmacist 
dragging  his  dog  into  the  house  next  to  mine. 
We  were  obviously  neighbors.  .  .  . 

IL  A  Y  in  the  depression  of  my  bed,  and  the 
towel  beneath  me  was  getting  as  hot  as  a  com- 
press. I  was  thirsty  again  and  hotter  than  ever. 
I  stretched  out  my  hand  to  get  hold  of  the  phone. 
But  it  was  naturally  a  good  ten  inches  too  far  to 
be  reached  from  the  bed,  so  I  gave  up  the  idea  of 
calling  room  service. 

.  .  .  For  tzvo  weeks  I  waited  for  the  boss  to 
return  from  Cracow.  Every  day  I  walked  at  a 
certain  hour  past  a  certain  cafe,  but  he  never 
showed  up  at  the  table  just  inside  the  window 
on  the  corner,  and  there  was  no  other  sign  from 
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him.  I  sat  .1  lot  in  the  park  reading  my  law 
books:  I  s.iw  some  friends,  wen  I  swimming  in  the 
Vistula,  and  iii  the  afternoons  sal  around  in 
cafes,  worrying.  Bv  eight  I  had  to  tush  home  in 
ordei  to  avoid  being  caughi  outside  by  the 
curfew,  .iiul  to  ask  im  landlady  lor  messages, 
["here  were  none.  Practically  every  night  1  now 
saw  my  pharmacist  and  his  funny  dog  struggling 
along  tin-  street,  but  he  never  lifted  his  eyes  from 
the  pavement,  never  looked  at  me,  nevei  once. 
I  wished  1  could  tell  him  that  by  hiding  his  face 
like'  tli.it  he  was  making  himself  only  more  con- 
spicuous, but   I  didn't  dare. 

\nil  then  the  day  came  when  1  finally  admitted 
to  myself  that  something  must  have  gone  wrong 
in  Cracow,  An<\  that  I  should  probably  never  see 
the  boss  again.  That  day  I  stayed  in  bed,  telling 
my  landlady  that  I  was  suffering  from  a  very  bad 
headache,  and  wanted  to  be 
left  alone.  I  had  to  figure  out 
a  way  of  getting  back  into 
some  sort  of  underground 
work  again.  I  had  no  con- 
tacts, the  boss  never  let  me 
deal  with  anybody  else.  He 
claimed  that  what  one  didn't 
know  had  never  hurt  anybody 
yet,  and  now  he  was,  of 
course,  beyond  realizing  how 
wrong  that  is.  T  figured  that 
I  was  probabh  sale  from  ar- 
rest already— enough  time  had 
passed  since  the  boss's  planned 
return  date.  He  had  either 
managed  to  swallow  his  pill 
before  they  began  to  inter- 
rogate him  or  else  had  man- 
aged to  keep  his  mouth  shut. 
Otherwise  they  would  have 
got  hold  of  me  days  ago. 

Toward  evening  I  got  out 
of  bed,  went  into  a  cafe, 
where  I  ordered  coffee  and 
poppy-seed  cake,  and  on  my 
way  back  home— there  was  the 
pharmacist  again.  1  suddenly 
realized  that  here  was  my 
contact.  1  stopped  in  front  of 
his  house,  and  when  he  came 
I  started  making  dog  conver- 
sation. He  lifted  his  eyes  from 
the  ground,  and  looked  at  me 
for  the  first  time.  Those  clear 
brown  eyes  with  the  long 
feminine  lashes  recognized 
me  beyond  doubt.    1  smiled, 


and  asked  him  what  the  dog's  name  was;  the 
three  <»l  us  stood  foi  a  moment  in  from  of  the 
house;  we  heard  military  Steps  approaching  and, 
without  a  word  oi  hesitation,  all  three  of  us,  dog 
first,  stepped  inside. 

He  lived  on  the  third  and  last  Moor  in  a  small 
bacheloi  apartment.  There  was  one  large  loom, 
and    a     kite  lun     which     he    had     tinned     into    a 

laboratory.  A  narrow-  field-bed,  covered  with  a 
Striped  hand  loomed  blanket  stood  under  the 
window.  In  the  middle  of  the  room  stood  a  large 
table,  covered  with  books  and  magazines,  and 
one  wall  was  lined  from  floor  to  ceiling  with 
overflowing  bookshelves.  The  pharmacist  in- 
vited me  to  sit  down,  took  the  dog  off  the  leash, 
and  disappeared  into  the  kitchen.  He  had  asked 
no  questions,  and  had  not  even  told  me  that  he 
had  recognized  me.  He  called  out  twice.  Once 
to  ask  me  if  I  wanted  tea, 
which  1  accepted;  and  again 
to  say  something  about  cer- 
tain tests  which  he  had  to 
finish  and  which  would  take 
no  more  than  ten  minutes. 
Then  there  was  silence. 

1  sat  and  looked  through 
a  medical  magazine;  the  dog 
was  under  the  table  on  a 
small  rug  and  already  asleep. 
It  was  quiet  and  peaceful,  the 
window  must  have  been  on 
an  alley.  No  street  noises 
penetrated  the  little  apart- 
ment, but  then  there  was  the 
curfew,  and  the  nights  were 
very  still  indeed.  I  picked  up 
a  book,  and  began  to  read  it, 
and  after  a  while  I  was  star- 
tled by  light  footsteps.  The 
pharmacist  had  returned  from 
the  kitchen.  He  carried  a 
tray  with  some  glasses,  a  tea- 
kettle, and  a  sugar  bowl;  he 
had  changed  into  a  white 
laboratory  coat,  and  on  his 
face  was  that  gauze  mask 
again.    .    .    . 

THE  phone  rang  again, 
three  times  only,  and 
stopped.  I  looked  at  it  and 
thought  that  it  was  high  time 
to  get  in  touch  with  Jacques 
and  Irene.  They  must  have 
come  home  already,  and  they 
would  be  waiting  for  me   to 
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call  as  I  had  promised  in  my  cable.  They  had 
probably  arranged  a  party  at  home  or  would 
drive  me  into  the  cool  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne 
for  supper.  I  had  presents  for  them  in  my  as  yet 
unpacked  bags.  I  should  pull  mvself  together, 
clear  my  throat  and  adjust  myself  to  that  first 
French  sentence  which  would  release  a  stream  of 
quick,  witty,  and  unaccustomed  conversation. 
Pull  out  of  my  memory  names— names  of  people, 
nlaces,  of  restaurants,  theatres,  authors,  and 
streets.  But  I  wasn't  ready  to  swim  in  French 
waters  yet. 

Outside,  the  traffic  noise  was  getting  steadily 
worse.  The  sun  was  down,  bateaux  mouches 
were  sailing  down  the  river  with  music  and  a 
chatter  of  hundreds  of  voices.  A  maid  tried  my 
door  with  her  passkey,  but  found  it  locked  from 
the  inside  and  gratefully  gave  up  the  idea  of 
turning  my  bed  down  for  the  night  and  check- 
ing the  towels  in  the  bathroom. 

.  .  .  I  drank  my  tea  slowly,  noticing  that  it 
was  good,  real  stuff;  the  pharmacist  sat  opposite 
me  by  the  table,  mixing  some  white  powder 
rhythmically  in  a  small  white  cnortar.  I  asked 
him  whether  he  knew  the  boss,  and  if  he  had 
access  to  the  group.  He  said  that  he  didn't,  that 
he  only  acted  as  a  supplier  of  drugs  and  medica- 
ments, that  he  did  this  at  the  request  of  an  old 
chool  friend,  who,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  had  van- 
ished about  two  weeks  ago.  The  only  chance 
was  to  wait  for  the  friend,  who  might  turn  up 
again,  if  he  was  not  under  arrest.  I  told  him 
ibout  the  disappearance  of  the  boss,  and  we  sat 
there  in  his  quiet  room  in  silence,  thinking  our 
thoughts,  I  sipping  my  tea,  he  mixing  his  white 
nowder,  and  suddenly  it  seemed  to  me  that  the 
city  around  us  had  receded  like  an  outgoing  tide, 
that  we  were  alone  in  the  world,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  years  I  felt  secure  and  at  peace  and  out 
of  danger.  My  limbs  became  limp  and  heavy  and 
relaxed,  I  dropped  my  hands  into  my  lap  and  let 
my  thoughts  run  loose.  The  dog  sighed  deeply 
and  happily  once  in  a  while. 

I  stayed  with  him  that  night  and  told  him  only 
months  afterwards  that  he  had  been  the  first. 
We  lay  on  the  narrow  cot  for  the  rest  of  the 
night,  stretched  out  and  rigid,  with  our  bodies 
touching  full  length,  feeling  very  long  and  slim 
like  a  marble  couple  on  an  Etruscan  sarcophagus. 
We  never  once  broke  the  silence  of  the  room 
with  our  voices.  When  dawn  came  I  turned  my 
cms  toward  him,  and  saw  his  profile  clearly  out- 
lined against  the  background  of  the  wall.  It  was 
a  good  profile  with  a  strong  chin  and  a  shapely 
masculine   nose   and  mouth.    I   scrutinized   the 


loAver  part  of  his  face,  looking  for  a  scar  or  some 
other  disfigurement,  but  there  was  nothing,  only 
the  thin,  handsome  face  of  a  verv  blond  man, 
and  I  let  the  fingers  of  mv  right  hand  slide 
slowly  and  carefully  over  it.  and  he  turned  to  me 
full-face,  smiled,  and  we  were  lovers. 

That  summer  T  staved  most  nights  in  his  room. 
We  spent  manv  hours  studying  for  our  post- 
war examinations,  I  poring  over  law  books,  he 
over  his  chemistrv  and  medicine.  In  the  day- 
time I  had  now  taken  a  job.  I  worked  for  a 
friend  of  mv  family,  a  well-known  actress,  who, 
in  order  to  make  a  living  during  the  Occupa- 
tion, had  turned  her  kitchen  into  a  bakery  and 
produced  delicious  pancakes  which  she  sold  at 
restaurants  and  cafes.  It  was  a  good  business, 
and  she  needed  somebody  to  mix  the  dough  and 
then  watch  it  while  it  rose  in  the  warmth  of  the 
small  and  cozy  kitchen.  I  liked  the  money  she 
paid  me.  I  liked  her  and  the  smell  of  yeast, 
vanilla,  and  powdered  sugar  which  permeated 
the  apartment.  Each  pancake  had  to  be  filled 
with  jam  before  it  was  thrown  into  a  pot  of 
boiling  fat.  then  fished  out,  rolled  in  confec- 
tioners' sugar,  and  stacked  on  travs.  The  trays 
would  be  picked  up  late  in  the  afternoon  by 
two  small  bovs  and  delivered  to  their  destination. 
While  we  worked  away  in  the  kitchen  the  actress 
practiced  lines  from  Shakespeare  and  Chekhov, 
from  Shaw  and  Moliere,  and  in  the  evening  I 
would  take  a  few  pancake  rejects  and  return  to 
Jan's  place.  We  cooked  some  soup  on  his  small 
stove  and  then  sat  around  the  table,  studying, 
reading.  Sometimes  he  had  laboratory  work  to 
do  and  I  helped  him  with  the  mixing  and 
weighing. 

Sometimes  we  talked,  but  never  very  much  or 
for  very  long.  We  told  each  other  slowly  the 
stories  of  our  short  and  uneventful  lives.  After 
the  first  night  he  had  stopped  wearing  his  gauze 
mask,  and  I  had  no  way  of  knowing  if  he  still 
ran  around  the  streets  with  his  coat  collar  hiding 
his  face,  and  his  hat  low  over  his  forehead.  I 
never  dared  to  meet  him  outside.  And  then  one 
night  we  were  celebrating  my  nineteenth  birth- 
day. He  had  brought  over  from  the  pharmacy 
a  small  bottle  of  pure  alcohol  and  mixed  it  with 
raspberry  syrup,  making  a  drink  which  was  very 
popular  all  through  the  Occupation,  and  which 
for  some  reason  was  called  "mama  and  papa." 

We  drank  this  strange  concoction,  and  sud- 
denly I  asked  him  about  the  mask,  and  said  how 
I  had  suspected  him  of  hiding  some  hideous 
scars  behind  it.  He  sat  in  silence  for  a  long 
time,  and  then  got  up  and  went  into  the  kitchen, 
and  my  heart  started  beating  madly,  and  I  fully 
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expected  him  t<>  come  oui  with  the  mask  again. 
Bui  after  .1  while  he  reappeared  and  pui  oui  the 
<  t * i  1  i  1 1 1^  lights,  iluis  making  his  Face  dissolve  in 
ihe  darkness,  and  started  telling  me  aboul  it.  .  .  . 

II  W  \s  getting  dark  now  bin  the  heal  re 
ni. lined,  stationary,  merciless  and  oppressive. 
I  Found  h  difficult  to  breathe  while  lying  down, 
ml  gol  up  .uul  put  mi  the  light  10  look  .11  my 
ivatch.  Ii  was  nearing  seven.  I  sal  <>n  the  window 
sill  and  watched  the  Quai,  the  traffi<  beneath  me, 
the  opposite  side  ol  the  rivei  where  some  nun 
were  still  sitting  with  then  fishing  rods.  Two 
men  presently  noticed  inc.  and  started  shouting 
something  and  waving,  and  when  I  realized  that 
I  was  sitting  there,  with  nothing  on.  with  the  lit 
loom  as  my  background,  blood  rushed  to  my 
cheeks;  I  hit  sick  with  embarrassment;  a  wave 
ol  nausea  flooded  my  insides,  but  I  got  up  slowly 
.\])i\  (airlessly,  pretending  not  to  have  noticed 
anything,  and  backed  into  the  bathroom,  where 
I  lit  myselF  slide  into  the  lukewarm  water  again. 
This  is  how  the  pharmacist,  Jan  Karossa,  must 
have  felt  about  the  nakedness  ol  his  lace. 


\\  h\  should  people  covei  their  bodies,  he 
asked,  and  leave  the  mosl  vulnerable,  the  most 
exposed  p. n  1  ol  it  open  for  all  eyes  to  feasi  on? 
I  he  onl)  p. lit  which  is  capabh  ol  1  gistering 
an  expression,  the  most  giveaway,  the  most  in- 
ch (int.  the  most  crowded  part.  No  wonder,  he 
said.  ih. 11  the  Gestapo  was  tan  hint;  people  left 
and  righl  all  ovei  the  country.  Those  idiots  were 
walking  around  with  theii  faces  exposed,  giving 
themselves  away.  The)  covered  their  aims  care- 
fully, he  laughed  ironically,  their  aims  and 
their  legs,  and  even  their  hands  and  fingernails 
were  hidden  behind  gloves,  while  their  faces, 
their  mouths,  their  eyes  and  noses,  their  (bins 
and  foreheads,  their  ears  and  their  hair,  all  thai 
was  left  uncovered! 

It  was  a  joke  to  him,  a  I, inc.  and  totally  in- 
comprehensible. At  first  I  thought  that  it  might 
have  been  the  elicit  of  the  drink,  the  first  I  had 
ever  seen  him  take. 

He  talked  on  and  on,  trying  desperately  to 
make  me  see  his  point.  He  looked  into  m\  eyes 
10  see  whether  there  was  in  them  a  spark  of 
recognition,  and  talked  on.    From  the  time  he 
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was  a  young  boy  he  could  not  Face  a  mirror 
without  shuddering.  He  had  avoided  looking 
into  other  people's  faces  since  he  was  twelve.  He 
had  kept  it  as  a  strict  secret  from  everybody, 
including  his  parents  and  his  best  friend.  He 
did  not  want  to  be  known  as  different,  and  he 
managed  to  hide  his  feelings  verv  well.  Maybe 
he  had  to  be  reminded  more  often  than  other 
boys  to  keep  his  back  straight  and  not  to  stoop 
so  much.  He  kept  his  eyes  mostly  on  the  ground, 
and  therefore  was  not  good  at  games,  and  con- 
sidered sh\.  but  was  rather  well  liked  bv  every- 
body in  his  home  town.  When  he  finished  high 
school  he  went  to  Warsaw,  studied  pharmacology, 
graduated,  found  a  job,  and  went  on  studying 
medicine,  when  the  war  broke  out  and  inter- 
rupted everything. 

At  one  point  he  shouted  that  the  time  would 
corre  when  people  would  see  his  point  and  cover 
their  faces  as  women  did  in  Moslem  countries, 
that  special  masks  would  be  produced  to  clothe 
the  human  face,  and  he  suddenly  ran  into  the 
kitchen,  and  emerged  with  a  piece  of  flesh- 
colored  latex  shaped  like  a  full  face-mask.  He 
made  me  look  at  it  closely.  He  had  sketched  in 
with  a  pencil  the  outline  of  a  pair  of  eves,  two 
holes  for  the  nose,  and  another  one  for  the 
mouth.  This,  he  said  excitedly,  this  was  what  he 
was  working  on  in  his  spare  time.  An  individual 
rubber  mask  for  himself,  a  comfortable  efficient 
mask  that  people  could  wear  without  any  incon- 
venience, and  that  he  certainly  would  wear  when 
he  had  to  go  out:  a  mask  that  would  fit  well, 
feel  well,  and  that  would  let  him  keep  his  head 
high.  lie  intended  to  perfect  it.  and  when  the 
war  was  over  and  the  Occupation  at  an  end  he 
would  be  able  to  walk  around  town  with  a  mask 
on  his  lace  without  arousing  the  curiosity  of  the 
( restapo. 

The  next  day  I  asked  my  employer  whether 
she  could  let  me  move  in  with  her.  claiming  that 
the  Germans  were  after  me.  She  said  I  could 
sleep  on  a  folding  bed  in  the  kitchen,  and  that 
very  afternoon  I  moved  tin  small  suitcase  with 
all  my  belongings  into  my  new  quarters.  I  never 
saw   Jan  Karossa  again. 

M)  search  for  a  contact  with  the  underground 
came  to  an  abrupt  end  with  the  outbreak  of  the 
Warsaw  uprising,  which  (aught  me  in  the  street 
while  I  was  on  my  wax  home  with  a  large 
supply  of  sugar  and  yeast.  1  joined  a  hospital 
unit,  was  slighth  wounded  in  the  filth  week  of 
the  fighting,  and  when  the  end  came  1  was  sent 
with  the  remnants  of  the  city's  population  to  the 
camp  in  Pruszkow,  and  later  to  a  concentration 
camp  in  Germany.  .  .  . 


LYING  there  in  that  terrible,  tepid  water  I 
suddenly  felt  a  chill  and  started  shivering. 
I  jumped  out.  dried  m\sell  energetically  with 
those  damp  hand  towels,  quickly  unpacked  a 
light-colored  silk  suit,  some  underwear,  stockings, 
shoes,  and  gloves,  making  a  mess  of  the  room  in 
the  process.  I  plugged  in  my  electric  iron  and 
pressed  my  suit. 

I  then  went  to  the  bathroom,  shut  the  door, 
and  carefully  started  preparing  mvself  to  face 
the  world.  I  put  a  tinted  powder  base  on  my 
cheeks,  rouged  them,  powdered  them,  put  mas- 
cara on  mv  eyelashes,  eye  shadow  on  my  lids, 
brushed  my  eyebrows  with  a  tiny  brush,  with 
another  one  outlined  m\  mouth,  trying  unsuc- 
cessfully as  usual  to  make  it  look  smaller,  and 
smiled  into  the  mirror  as  my  face  slowly  dis- 
appeared under  its  mask. 

I  was  ready  for  Paris  now.  I  put  on  my  clothes, 
took  out  a  little  red  address  book,  found  the 
number,  and  lifted  the  receiver  from  the  hook, 
ft  took  a  little  while  before  the  operator 
answered  and  another  one  before  she  got 
through.  I  put  on  mv  new  Italian  shoes  and 
when  the  phone  rang  again,  f  was  ready  and 
full  of  expectancy.  Irene's  excited  voice  came 
over  the  phone.  What  had  happened?  Was  my 
plane  delayed?  "Was  I  all  right?  I  was.  of  course. 
Jacques  would  fetch  me  in  a  minute  if  I  only 
told  them  where  I  was. 

I  waited  for  a  chance  to  answer,  and  as  I  was 
looking  out  the  wide-open  window.  I  saw  that 
those  men  were  still  sitting  there  and  waving  at 
me  again.  I  didn't  care  now.  I  waved  back 
casually  and  laughed  happily  into  the  phone. 

The  plans  for  the  evening  were  all  made,  for 
the  evening  and  for  the  next  day,  Irene  went  on 
and  on.  She  had  fixed  me  up  to  see  all  the 
collections:  the  clothes  were  ghastly  this  year  and 
terriblv  difficult  to  copy  as  well.  We  could  eat 
at  home.  oh.  nothing  special,  only  a  cold  soup, 
langouste,  and  some  salad,  as  it  was  too  hot  to  go 
out  before  midnight.  The  Copains  were  coming, 
and  a  new  young  sculptor,  who  had  just  begun 
to  sell. 

I  said  that  I  would  be  over  right  away  in  a 
taxi  which  was  waiting  for  me,  and  began  at  last 
to  tingle  with  excitement.  Finally  I  managed  to 
get  oil  the  phone,  lilted  the  receiver  right  back 
again,  and  stood  there  stamping  my  feet  and 
banging  on  the  hook.  The  girl  at  the  other  end 
finally  said  "hello"  in  a  rude  voice,  and  I  de- 
manded a  taxi,  dug  up  my  presents  from  the 
bottom  of  the  two  suitcases,  and  rushed  down  the 
crooked  stairs. 


Harper's  Magazine,  October  1960 
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Harvesting  friends  in  31  states 


Serving  old  friends  and  welcoming  new  ones  is  the  most  pleasant  part 
of  every  day's  work  at  Gen  Tel. 

In  our  operating  areas  in  31  states  from  Florida  to  Alaska,  population 
is  growing  at  a  rapid  pace.  And  so  is  the  need  for  new  telephones. 

Whether  the  need  is  for  a  phone  in  a  new  home,  a  switchboard  for  a 
new  hospital  or  a  complete  telephone  system  for  a  new  industry,  we 
make  it  our  business  to  supply  it  as  swiftly,  efficiently  and  economi- 
cally as  possible. 

Our  role,  as  we  see  it,  is  to  bring  people  together  through  the  miracle 
of  modern  communications.  And  to  this  end  we  are  ceaselessly  expand- 
ing and  improving  our  facilities  and  services. 

This  is  another  example  of  how  General  Telephone  &  Electronics 
works  to  meet  the  communications  needs  of  today  —  and  tomorrow. 

General  Telephone  &  Electronics  Corporation,  730  Third  Avenue,  N.  Y.  17. 
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ONE    IN    A    SERIES    OF    S  E  AS  H  E  L  L- I  N  S  P  I  R  E  D    ART   TREASURES    PRESENTED    BY    SHELL    OIL    COMPANY 


Reconstructed  from  illustrations  in  'Excavations  at  Olynuius"  Hart  V  by  David  M.  Robinson,  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  Baltimore,   1933 

A  blend  of  nature  and  legend  inspired  an  unknown  artist 


About  thiiiv  years  ago  a  delighted  archaeologist  uncovered  this  masterpiece  on 
the  site  ol  the  town  ol  Olynthus  on  ilic  peninsula  ol  Chalc  idice  .11  the  north  end  of 
the  Aegean  Sea.  h  had  lain  there  lor  more  than  two  thousand  years  awaiting  ilic 
sunlight  of  discover)  and  acclaim.  Hie  Hellenic  craftsman  who  fashioned  ii  looked 
to  nature  and  pre-histor)  foi  .1  decorative  motif  and,  in  the  legend  ol  Aphrodite's 
birth  from  a  seashell,  he  found  his  inspiration. 

Scientists,  too,  turn  to  nature  for  inspiration,  for  it  is  their  task  to  equate  the 
offerings  ol  nature  with  the  things  man  can  use.  Al  shell,  hundreds  ol  scientists- 
inspired  l>\  one  ol  nature's  most  versatile  natural  resources,  petroleum  —  create, 
develop  and  perfect  ideas  that  result  in  substances  useful  to  man.  This  imaginative 
research  yields  petroleum  and  chemical  products  thai  perform  better,  lasl  longer 
ami  cost  less.  Millions  know  these  products  b)  the  sign  oi  the  familial  shell. 


ompanies 


Shell  Oil  Company 
Shell  Chemical  Company 
Shell  Pipe  Line  Corporation 
Shell  Development  Company 
Shell  ON  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd. 
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The  Cults 
of  "Research" 
and  "Creativity 


•>•> 


Win  thej  have  become  so  fashionable — both  on 

the  campus  and  in  the  business  world — and  how 

(he\   have  become  a  refuge  for  the  phonies. 

IF  anyone  attending  a  university  today  happens 
to  mention  to  someone  outside  that  he  is  en- 
gaged in  research,  the  chances  are  that  the  im- 
mediate re  it  (ion  will  be  "How  wonderful!"  or  at 
leasi  "How  interesting!"  Then  possibly  he  may 
be  asked  what  the  research  is  about. 

I'>\  now  this  familiar  dialogue  no  doubt  sounds 
perfectly  natural;  but  a  little  reflection  will  sug- 
gest that  it  is.  on  the  contrary,  quite  unnatural. 
Fifty,  or  even  thirty  years  ago,  the  idea  that 
doing  research  is  in  itself  a  wonderful  or  inter- 
esting thing  was  not  the  commonplace  it  has 
now  become,  nor  would  the  question  "Research 
into  what?"  have  then  come  as  an  afterthought 
or  been  overlooked  altogether. 

To  put  it  differently,  the  bare  word  "research" 
has  in  the  last  two  decades  become  the  symbol  of 
an  activity  at  once  mysterious  and  sacred.  And 
the  popularization  of  the  idea  and  of  the  practice 
has  been  accompanied  by  a  universal  confidence 
in  the  value  of  the  results. 

History  contains  no  parallel  to  this  extraordi- 
nary state  of  affairs— unless  it  be  the  medieval 
attitude  toward  pilgrimages.  In  those  times,  I 
imagine,  one  who  was  impelled  to  save  his  soul 
by  going  to  a  distant  shrine  was  seldom  dis- 
suaded. He  would  take  oil  his  shoes,  pick  up  a 
stick,  and  go  off  with  everyone's  blessing— just 
as  today  he  abandons  his  occupation,  picks  up  a 


l)c>\  ol  index  cards,  and  is  on  his  w.i\  with  shining 

eyes,  or  a  research  grant,  01  both,  amid  general 

admiration.      The  \ei\    u.i\    in   which   we   use   the 

phrase  "do  research"  implies  thai  it  is  the  act, 
not  the  goal,  that  matters;  and  although  few 
think  ol  research  as  a  pilgrimage  lor  saving  their 
souN.  modern  societ)  does  believe  there  is  salva- 
tion in  it. 

Reseat <  h.  one  cone  hides,  is  no  longer  a  neutral 
term  descriptive  of  an  activity  that  should  be 
gauged  exclusively  by  its  fruits.  Rather  it  has 
be<  ome  a  badge  of  honoi .  an  e\<  use  lor  the  flight 
Erom  teaching— and  a  sign  that  despite  all  our  lip 
service  to  liberal,  enlightening,  and  philosophical 
learning,  we  find  individual  and  general  security 
only  in  the  trappings  of  specialization.  And  this 
wholesale  mania  for  research  as  a  self-justifying 
activity,  without  regard  to  its  need  or  its  object, 
has  produced  a  corresponding  folly  in  our 
culture-at-large— the  no  less  deplorable  cult  of 
creativity.  Creativity,  which  has  come  to  be 
equated  with  happiness,  is  seen  as  the  counter- 
part and  complement  of  research,  the  complete 
article  as  against  the  fragmentary,  the  source  of 
private  pleasure  as  against  the  mere  industry 
that  is  required  for  earning  one's  daily  bread. 
Together,  these  two  oddly  related  purposes,  re- 
search and  creativity,  encourage  or  excuse  the 
repealed  act  of  omission  that  is  having  an  in- 
sidiously weakening  effect  on  our  entire  intel- 
lectual life:   the  unwillingness  to  judge. 

For  it  is  obvious  to  all  that  the  righteousness 
of  research  is  no  longer  confined  to  the  academic 
world.  Business  respects  the  magic  name  fully  as 
much.  Let  me  cjuote  from  a  recent  newspaper 
advertisement  which  is  headed  like  a  news  story: 
"Credit  for  Kent's  Sales  Leadership  Goes  to  Re- 
search." In  the  body  of  the  article  we  learn  that 
"For  many  years,  Lorillard  research  scientists 
have  been  experimenting  in  order  to  create  a 
cigarette  of  such  excellent  taste  quality  that  it 
would  appeal  to  all  smokers,  yet  with  a  lower 
tar  and  nicotine  content  than  all  other  leading 
brands.  In  1957,  the  years  of  research  were 
ciowned  by  the  development  of  the  new  Kent." 

The  drama  that  emerges  from  this  report  is,  of 
course,  patterned  after  what  we  have  come  to 
accept  as  the  story  of  all  scientific  endeavors:  an 
heroic  struggle  with  nature  yielding  at  last  the 
sec  ret  and  the  power. 

But  advertisers  are  not  the  only  imitators  of 
the  scientific  researchers.  Corporations  and 
public  bodies  carry  on  paperwork  called  research 
and  help  sustain  the  prestige  to  which  the 
activity  has  risen.  Research  may  be  simply  a 
search  through  documents;  it  may  be  tabulating 
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answers  to  questionnaires;  it  may  be  interview- 
ing strangers  and  combining  their  replies;  it  may 
be  mailing  out  three  different  styles  of  flyers 
and  meditating  on  the  reasons  why  one  "drew" 
better  than  the  rest. 

Students  in  all  branches  of  learning  outside 
the  physical  sciences  have  also  caught  the  spirit 
of  titanic  battle  with  the  unknown,  so  that  what 
used  to  be  called  Scholarship  (formerly  regarded 
as  a  quiet  and  self-indulgent  occupation)  is  now 
Research,  and  it  is  deemed  heroic  and  self- 
dedicated.  In  short,  "finding  out"  defines  re- 
search, regardless  of  the  manner  and  occasion. 
The  word  has  been  so  worn  down  by  common 
use  that  people  in  doubt  about  a  spelling  tell  you 
that  they  "did  a  little  research  in  the  dictionary." 

CORRUPTION     OF     TEACHING 

THIS  confusion  of  ideas  and  purposes 
would  be  merely  laughable  if  the  endless 
praise  of  research  had  not  deeply  corrupted  cer- 
tain of  our  indispensable  institutions.  Perhaps 
the  most  important  of  these  is  the  educational 
system.  We  have  all  become  familiar  with  the 
frivolous  make-believe  indulged  in  by  our  lower 
schools  under  the  pretense  that  children  of  ten 
can  "do  research,"  in  such  forms  as  collecting 
travel  folders  and  pasting  them  attractively  in 
"research  reports"   about   foreign   lands. 

But  one  may  fail  to  see  how  harmful  the  mania 
for  research  has  become  in  the  centers  of  higher 
learning,  where  it  now  produces  symptoms  of 
some  gravity.  I  refer  to  the  invidious  system 
of  academic  promotion,  the  perversion  of  the 
undergraduate  curriculum,  and  (most  recent)  the 
professional  teacher's  contempt  of  teaching. 
These  three  are  related  to  one  another  and  to  a 
rather  vicious  habit,  which  used  to  be  absent 
from  scholarship  when  the  phrase  "a  gentleman 
and  a  scholar"  still  had  meaning.  The  habit  I 
have  in  mind  is  self-praise.  Today,  it  is  no 
longer  forbidden  to  parade  oneself  as  "a  research 
scholar"  and  to  look  down  on  those  fallen 
creatures  who  "do  not  publish";  it  is  no  longer 
improper  for  university  departments  to  boast  of 
their  greatness,  due  to  So-and-so  and  So-and-so, 
mighty  "pro-ducers"  in  the  sight  of  men.  A 
golden  glow  is  diffused  over  an  entire  academic 
community  from  the  individual  halos  earned  by 
research.  When  one  of  these  halos  is  extinguished 
by  retirement  or  death  or— worst  of  all  blows— 
by  removal  to  another  institution,  there  is  no 
peace  of  mind  until  a  replacement  is  found. 

I  should  not  have  said  "found."  but  bought, 
for  the  way  to  build  or  recoup  "strength"  in  the 


world  of  learning  is  to  seduce  a  great  scholar 
from  his  university  and  his  teaching.  He  is 
offered  a  larger  salarv,  the  promise  of  immunity 
from  students  and  other  burdens,  and  the 
facilities  of  research,  which  means  defraving  the 
expense  of  travel,  documents,  and  helpers. 

Why  does  research  bring  so  much  prestige  in 
our  century  and  why  is  it— unlike  the  pilgrimage 
—a  collective  rather  than  an  individual  merit? 
The  most  likely  answer  is  that  we  associate  re- 
search with  social  benefits— progress,  increased 
production,  new  means  of  defense,  better  ways 
of  coping  with  poverty,  disease,  and  other  com- 
mon ills.  In  a  democratic  age,  no  greater  good  is 
recognized  than  that  bestowed  upon  societv.  and 
society  has  learned  to  connect  its  comforts  and 
happy  surprises— from  penicillin  to  supermarkets 
—with  the  frequently  obscure  or  remote  enter- 
prise of  research. 

This  being  so,  one  begins  to  understand  not 
only  the  prestige  but  also  the  self-praise  of  the 
researcher.  As  a  member  of  an  inquisitive  and 
demanding  society  of  equals,  he  feels  compelled 
to  justify  his  existence  and  his  work.  He  can  find 
no  surer  way  than  to  point  to  his  chosen  occupa- 
tion. Even  if  his  subject  is  pure  humanistic 
scholarship,  he  is  "in  research"  and  can  find 
admirers.  Though  only  the  little  money  of  uni- 
versity advancement  will  reward  his  labors,  this, 
coupled  with  the  satisfactions  of  prestige,  suffices 
to  keep  the  system  going  and  to  multiply  the 
products  of  research. 

Meanwhile,  certain  unpleasant  side  effects  are 
noticeable.  The  requirement  that  every  young 
college  teacher  shall  "produce"  is  arousing  dis- 
content in  young  teachers  and  in  their  students, 
while  tempting  some  in  each  group  to  a  pre- 
mature cynicism.  "Neglect  your  teaching  and 
you  will  rise;  attend  to  it  and  you  will  be  fired." 
Teaching  continues  to  be  honored  on  all  pious 
occasions,  such  as  commencement.  In  reality  it  is 
considered  a  fool's  way  of  mismanaging  a  career. 

It  is  not  as  if  the  system  required  one  to  be  a 
great  scholar,  or  a  good  scholar,  or  even  a  scholar 
at  all:  it  only  requires  that  one  produce  research, 
which  being  translated  means  publish  papers. 
Their  contents  should  be  in  a  certain  form  and 


This  article  grew  out  of  a  speech  that  Jacques 
Barzun  gave  last  year  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. It  will,  in  substance,  be  part  of  his  next 
book  (scheduled  for  the  spring),  which  will  con- 
tinue the  analysis  he  began  in  "The  House  of 
Intellect."  Mr.  Barzun  is  Dean  of  Faculties  and 
Provost  of  Columbia  University,  as  well  as  a 
distinguished  critic  and  historian. 
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iIkn  should  be  documented  and  if  possible  i< 
curate— thai  is  all.  Thought,  relevance  to  the 
interests  of  an)  othei  human  being,  engaging 
exposition  or  lucidity  of  prose  are  nol  nun 
tioned  among  the  specifications.  The  papers  are 
merely  asked  Foi  .is  evidence  <>!  professional 
discipline  justifying  one's  existence  and  promo 
t ion.  And  .u  the  same  time,  "research"  can  be 
given  .is  .in  excuse  for  neglecting  the  interests  <>f 
students  01  ol  the  university.  The  modern 
teacher  Rees  to  the  librarj  and  cries  "research" 
.is  the  iiu'(lir\  .il  thief  fled  to  the  church  and  cried 
"sanctuary!"  Thereafter  both  are  untouchable 
t>\  l.iw  ni  sot  iet) . 

To  equate  scholarship  with  publication  might 
be  reasonable  il  the  impulse  i<>  publish  were 
spontaneous.  If  one  is  moved  h\  curiosity  and 
skilled  in  the  act  of  discovery,  then  it  is  both 
generous  and  modest  to  tell  one's  peers  what  one 
has  learned,  for  their  edification  and  their 
criticism.  But  when  filling  a  block  of  print  is 
done  at  regular  intervals  under  tacit  compulsion, 
and  a  judicious  silence  greets  each  successive 
teasing  of  the  obvious  or  the  trivial,  the  idea  of 
scholarship  itself  is  compromised.  Indeed,  the 
cynicism  and  discontent  of  the  young  are  justi- 
fied, and  the  observer  of  the  academic  scene  is  at 
last  brought  to  think  that  there  may  he  some- 
thing wrong  with  a  system  in  which  Lord  Acton 
could  never  have  become  an  assistant  professor. 

Nor  is  this  the  worst  effect  of  the  potent 
principle.  In  the  undergraduate  college,  which 
cannot  afford  to  have  anything  but  active,  full- 
time  teachers,  the  devouring  ideal  reappears  in 
the  form  of  the  Honors  program,  which  requires 
juniors  and  seniors  to  "do  research"  in  the  form 
of  an  "important  paper"  or  a  "senior  thesis." 
Those  who  take  and  those  who  teach  this  part  of 
the  curriculum  are  esteemed  the  happy  few.  To 
prepare  or  supervise  a  dubious  imitation  of 
scholarship  is  considered  "real  work,"  whereas 
to  teach  or  learn  the  fundamentals  of  great  sub- 
jects is  accounted  an  inferior  task. 

In  the  overriding  determination  to  share  in 
the  prestige  of  research  it  often  happens  that 
freshman-sophomore  courses  are  taught  as  if 
every  member  of  the  class  were  to  become  a  pro- 
fessional scholar  in  the  subject.  This  malpractice 
is  not  considered  incompatible  with  the  designa- 
tion: liberal  arts  college. 

Looking  upon  these  antics  in  a  comic  spirit, 
one  is  led  to  ask  what  whimsical  or  mad  forces 
have  been  at  work.  The  natural  and  legitimate 
bent  of  great  talents  toward  specialization  cannot 
explain  this  universal  passion  for  taking  the  pose 
of  the  researcher,  aloof  from  the  world  and  its 


cares,  incubating  the  new  knowledge-  which  shall 
make  us  free.  Visibly,  .1  more  common  influence 
has  entered  the  ac.idenn  within  the  last  twenty 
years  and  turned  all  the  he. ids  there 

AN     INFLUX     OF     MONEY 

Til  \  T  influence  is  undoubtedly  money, 
which  has  come  in  sudden  abundance  from 
three  sources— the  foundations,  business,  and 
government.  Though  with  different  aims,  these 
institutions  have  all  put  a  premium  on  research. 
The  foundations  thought  they  could  not  dis- 
charge their  obligation  to  society  if  they  did  not 
insist  on  the  production  of  new  knowledge. 
Their  grants  have  gone  chiefly  to  projects  which 
otherwise  could  not  have  been  undertaken  or 
even  conceived.  Business  at  first  offered  its  sub- 
sidies solely  for  studies  of  recognized  commercial 
interest.  But  by  now  it  too  has  begun  to  relish 
what  is  entirely  novel.  And  government  has 
divided  its  funds,  largely  for  scientific  purposes, 
between  fundamental  and  immediate  research. 

This  distinction,  desirable  in  itself,  scarcely 
matters  when  compared  with  the  transformation 
of  university  life.  Under  the  threefold  influence, 
academic  men  have  been  lifted  out  of  the  even 
tenor  of  their  ways  and  made  aware  of  tempting 
new  prizes.  The  award  of  a  grant  is  tantamount 
to  a  patent  of  nobility,  coupled  with  a  higher 
standard  of  living.  In  short,  the  influx  of  private 
and  public  funds  for  new  enterprises  has  turned 
the  university  inside  out  like  an  umbrella  in  a 
storm,  taking  the  holder  by  surprise  and  letting 
him  see  much  that  his  former  shelter  hid  from 
view. 

By  another  twist  of  fortune's  wheel,  the  great 
subsidies  have  academicized  the  non-academic 
world  which  provides  the  funds.  This  was  in- 
evitable. The  results  of  the  research  enterprises 
necessarily  take  the  form  of  papers  and  reports, 
which  have  taught  businessmen,  civil  servants, 
and  foundation  officials  the  tone  and  language  of 
the  academy.  Yet  this  unexpected  conquest  of 
the  world  by  the  professors,  and  the  insidious 
corruption  of  their  conscience  and  judgment  by 
the  world,  would  not  have  been  so  rapid  and 
complete  if  research  at  large  had  not  been  gener- 
ally equated  with  scientific  research. 

In  nearly  everyone's  mind,  physical  science  has 
been  the  model  that  inspired  and  gave  reassur- 
ance. Scientific  research  is  unquestionably  use- 
ful; scientific  research  is  solid  and  certain; 
scientific  research  is  never  a  waste.  If  the  results 
of  experimentation  are  negative,  so  much  is 
gained  for  other  workers;  if  the  facts  ascertained 
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are  at  the  moment  unconnected  with  any  line 
of  thought,  they  will  nevertheless  play  their  role 
at  a  later  time.  For  science  is  gradually  compil- 
ing the  great  dictionary  of  nature,  in  which 
ultimately  we  can  read  our  fate. 

The  humanities  and  so-called  social  sciences 
have  drawn  on  these  points  a  literal  analogy 
with  science  and  relied  upon  it  as  if  it  were  self- 
evident.  Newness,  certainty,  applicability  are 
their  confident  expectations  from  all  the  projects 
in  educational  research,  opinion  research,  psy- 
chological and  behavioral  research,  as  well  as 
from  certain  studies  in  literature  and  art,  which 
range  from  measuring  physical  elements  in  paint- 
ings to  counting  images  and  themes  in  poems  and 
novels.  Almost  alone,  history  has  so  far  adhered 
to  its  traditional  descriptive  role. 

All  this  is  taken  as  a  matter  of  course,  not  to 
say  as  a  sign  of  modern  enlightenment.  And  vet 
within  the  last  few  years  a  kind  of  unease  has 
overtaken  the  most  able  and  thoughtful  workers 
in  this  great  mill  which  grinds  ceaselessly  day 
and  night.  The  disquiet  was  voiced  by  a  dis- 
tinguished American  scientist  addressing  the 
Fourth  International  Congress  of  Biochemistry: 

A  unified  and  consistent  vision  of  nature 
has  become  impossible  in  our  day,  at  any  rate 
for  working  scientists.  Ironically  enough,  the 
only  universal  scientists  left  are  the  publishers 
of  scientific  books  and  the  writers  of  science 
fiction.  Each  science  protects  itself  from  its 
neighbors  by  a  cordon  of  slogans  and  catch- 
words; and  fashion  dictates  whether  this  year 
we  are  featuring  enzymes  or  proteins  or  nucleic 
acids,  and  whether  we  wear  the  molecules  long 
or  short.  New  journals  are  born  every  clav  by 
Caesarean  section  performed  bv  skillful  pub- 
lishers; and  as  new  disciplines  are  formed,  so 
are  new  and  mutually  unintelligible  languages; 
a  Tower  of  Babel  made  of  paper. 

TO     BE     A     POET 

IT  does  not  take  much  imagination  to  respond 
to  this  somewhat  disenchanted  view  of  the 
scientific  adventure.  But  since  at  present  no 
obvious  steps  suggest  themselves  for  checking  its 
momentum  and  reversing  its  tendency,  what  does 
the  newborn  discontent  produce  in  the  culture 
at  large?  Every  strong  feeling  generates  an  act 
or  a  gesture  to  express  it,  and  the  new  stance 
that  I  detect  as  the  first  sign  of  skepticism  about 
the  cult  of  research  is  its  complement,  the  cult  of 
creativity. 

What  "creative"  means  in  common  usage 
is  hardly  clear— it  seems   to   correspond   to   the 
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idea  of  fullness,  to  the  completion  of  effort, 
a  synthesis  of  parts,  while  it  also  conveys,  like 
"research,"  the  notion  of  something  new  and  un- 
expectedly good.  Some  months  ago,  an  article 
appeared  in  Coronet  on  "The  Greatest  Problem 
in  Marriage"— the  word  "problem"  there  betrays 
the  scientific  outlook— and  we  could  read  how 
a  couple  had  achieved  the  desired  solution:  "If 
they  look  out  and  see  it  is  raining  and  decide 
to  stav  home  and  have  fun  reading,  they  have 
creativitv,  the  highest  state  of  good  marriage 
adjustment." 

Perhaps  we  are  meant  to  infer  that  in  popular 
speech  creativity  has  come  to  mean  knowing 
enough  to  stav  out  of  the  rain,  but  the  word 
covers  other  purposes— so  many  as  to  become  a 
virtual  synonym  for  happiness.  What  emerges  is 
that  creativity  in  the  meaning  of  happiness  sug- 
gests to  the  modern  American  the  making  of 
something  expressive  of  his  whole  being— some- 
thing intimate  and  joyful  and  which  does  not 
have  to  be  justified  In  its  utility  to  others. 

It  was  inevitable  that  a  quality  so  rare  in  our 
time  should  be  immediately  annexed  by  those 
who  want  to  show  that  their  workaday  occupa- 
tions are  also  capable  of  being  transfigured.  We 
find,  for  instance,  that  the  behavioral  scientists 
use  the  word  creative  to  dignify  the  small  in- 
novations needed  in  business.  They  accordingly 
study  what  in  one  recent  report,  emanating  from 
Ann  Arbor,  is  called  "Creativity  and  Conformity: 
a  problem  for  organizations."  We  are  never  told 
why  conformity  turns  out  to  be  the  opposite  of 
creation.  But  we  note  that  academic  committees 
in  general  are  fond  of  applying  to  themselves  the 
epithet  "creative."  In  the  proposals  for  a  Ph.D. 
program  in  economics  at  a  respectable  university, 
one  finds  under  General  Objectives  this  typical 
statement:  "The  program  should  be  imaginative. 
It  should  stimulate  creative,  imaginative  scholar- 
ship among  participating  students  and  faculty. 
Although  traditional  approaches  can  serve  as  its 
guides,  we  should  be  prepared  to  innovate." 

The  yearning  here  is  not  hard  to  understand. 
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The  desire  is  to  have  brilliant  men  make  great 
discoveries  and  therein  produce  an  atmosphere 
of  high  intellectual  joy  in  the  department  ol 
economics.  One  sympathizes  with  the  repeated 
call  for  imagination  as  the  source  <>l  this  <n- 
ativitv  and  suddenh  one  perceives  what  all  these 
people— from  the  advertiser  to  the  business  man- 
ager and  from  the  stay-at-home  couple  to  the 
professor  of  economics— reall)  want.  The)  want 
the  blessedness  ol  feeling  like  poets.  \<>i  would 
they  refuse  to  be  known  as  poets,  as  ai  lists,  il  at 
the  same  time  the)  could  share  the  credil  and 
prestige  of  researchers,  ol  scientists. 

We  may  say,  then,  that  the  professional  man 
in  our  day,  whethei  in  academic  life  or  outside. 
is  hypnotized  by  two  figures  of  commanding 
prestige— the  scientific  investigator  and  the  makei 
of  works  of  art.  being  neither,  he  wants  to  be 
both.  To  sa\  this  without  qualification  would 
suggest  more  disapproval  than  I  intend.  Many 
academicians,  businessmen,  and  free-lance  ex- 
perts of  all  kinds  are  perfectly  sincere  in  their 
attachment  to  the  ideals  of  science  and  of  art. 
Thev  often  understand  the  ways  and  appreciate 
the  masterpieces  of  each.  What  is  more,  artists 
and  men  of  science  themselves  frequently  lay 
claim  to  the  virtues  of  their  counterparts.  I  have 
heard  Nobel  prize-winners  in  physics  boast  that 
their  work  is  "creative"  in  the  same  sense  as  that 
of  the  poet,  painter,  or  musician.  And  I  have 
heard  poets,  painters,  and  musicians  declare  that 
their  productions  are  born  only  after  the  most 
rigorous  research   into  fundamental   laws. 

But  while  I  can  recognize  and  can  partly  re- 
produce in  myself  the  feelings  that  lead  to  such 
utterances,  I  confess  to  a  still  stronger  feeling  of 
impatience  at  what  strikes  me  as  childish  boasts. 
Just  as  I  see  no  reason  why  doing  research  should 
make  one  self-righteous  and  imbue  others  with 
a  sense  of  awe-struck  gratitude,  so  I  see  no  reason 
why  artists  and  scientists  should  all  remind  them- 
selves of  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  The  very  popu- 
larity of  that  great  man  seems  to  me  suspect:  he 
is  not  so  much  admired  for  what  he  was  as  for 
what  too  many  people  think  they  are  near  to 
being. 

My  general  reason  for  objecting  to  the  joint 
cult  of  research  and  creativity  is  that  like  most 
cults  it  is  not  sober,  and  soberness— it  seems  to 
me— is  the  very  definition  of  the  competent  pro- 
fessional. Lack  of  sobriety  is  the  great  corrupter. 
Once  again,  I  point  to  the  situation  in  the 
academy,  where  so  much  of  our  intellectual  life 
is  reflected. 

Thanks  to  the  cult  of  creativity,  most 
colleges   and    universities    now   offer   courses    in 


creative  writing,  Students  enjo)  them,  if  only 
because  the  name  has  something  liberating  about 
il.    but   what   is  the  result?    Another  opportunity 

for  avoiding  the  discipline  of  words  and— 
through  woids  the  responsibilities  ol  lee  ling  and 
thought.  You  may  object  that  since  the  work  is 
io  be  "creative,"  it  should  indeed  express  any 
thoughts  and  feelings  dear  to  the  individual  and 
in  whatever  form  he  chooses.  (, rained.  The  only 
question  is  whether  that  self-expression  should 
be  made  easy,  should  be  solicited  and  encour- 
aged, instead  of  being  forged  and  tempered  by 
the  application  of  resistance  and  criticism.  The 
motives  at  work  that  are  appealed  to  in  "cre- 
ativity" do  not  strike  me  as  resembling  those  that 
have  presided  ovei  the  birth  of  genuine  creations. 
Here  is  what  an  instructor  in  one  such  course 
sa\s  in  the  campus  paper  about  these  motives: 
"If  you  want  to  write,  write!  Only  practice  will 
bring  excellence.  Write  for  your  own  pleasure; 
then,  having  written,  try  and  see  if  some  editor 
won't  pay  you  for  it.  The  chances  are  he  won't, 
but  you're  only  out  a  few  cents'  postage,  some 
paper,  and  a  number  of  hours  spent  in  doing 
something  you  wanted  to  do  anyway.  It's  cheaper 
than  drinking  beer,  and  who  knows?  You  might 
hit  the  jackpot  anyway." 

FUN     AND     CASH 

FROM  this  program,  one  enterprise  at  least 
may  be  seen  for  what  it  is— a  pastime,  of 
which  the  by-product  might  conceivably  be  cash. 
As  such,  it  is  entirely  acceptable.  But  to  give  it 
the  name  of  creation  is  not  acceptable.  For  with 
the  one  word  creative  we  destroy  the  whole  effort 
presumably  made  by  the  departments  of  English, 
fine  arts,  music,  and  history  in  trying  to  explain 
to  their  students  what  it  was  that  Milton  and 
Mozart  and  Gibbon  and  Michelangelo  miracu- 
lously performed  with  the  common  materials 
available  to  all  men.  That  is  properly  creation. 
Creation  is  rare,  sometimes  difficult  to  do  and 
always  difficult  to  understand.  And  it  follows 
that  the  inexpert  aping  of  ordinary  professional 
work,  whether  commercial  or  highbrow,  bears  no 
relation  to  the  thing  we  dignify  by  comparing 
it  with  the  act  of  a  god. 

In  the  writing  classes,  then,  creativity  means, 
on  the  student's  part,  evasion  of  standards  of 
performance;  and  on  the  instructor's  part, 
abdication  of  judgment.  If  the  student  were  truly 
creative,  no  one  would  be  capable  of  judging 
him,  and  certainly  no  one  would  like  or  approve 
what  he  did.  If,  contrariwise,  the  instructor 
keeps  his  hands  oft  some  ordinary  or  perverse 
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production,  he  is  shirking  his  duty.  He  seems  to 
imply  that  existing  standards  must  be  waived 
when  someone  says,  "Lo!  I  am  about  to  create!" 
or  again  he  implies  that  there  is  value  and  merit 
in  repeating  forms  and  ideas  already  well  worn. 
To  put  this  more  generally,  creativity  cannot  be 
a  goal  in  education,  for  it  means  that  formal 
instruction  is  pointless. 

By  the  same  token,  creation  is  the  opposite 
of  research.  This  does  not  mean  that  research 
is  necessarily  pedestrian  or  lacking  in  oppor- 
tunities to  display  ingenuity  and  original  views. 
But  ingenuity  is  a  common  talent  that  we  should 
not  confuse  with  genius;  and  original  views  in 
research— like  what  we  mistakenly  call  imagina- 
tion—should be  strictly  subordinated  to  the 
evidence  of  facts.  None  of  what  is  the  proper 
business  of  the  scholar,  teacher,  researcher,  or 
student  is  creative. 

Am  I  then  arguing  about  a  word?  I  do  not 
think  so;  but  if  I  am,  then  I  say  the  consequences 
of  using  that  word  are  so  grave  as  to  justify  the 
argument.  For  what  I  clearly  see  in  the  use  of 
the  word  creativity  is  a  device  by  which  we  give 
ourselves  easy  satisfactions  while  avoiding  neces- 
N.nv  judgments.  That  the  faculty  of  judgment  is 
at  stake  can  be  shown  from  a  simple  enumera- 
tion: 

Creative  may  mean  the  neglect  of  technical 

competence— witness  a  great  deal  of  so-called  new 
writing,  new  painting,  and  new  art  generally. 

Creative  may  falsely  dignify  certain  ordi- 
nary virtues— quickness  of  mind,  sense  of  order 
and  relevance  and  skill  in  using  words— all  of 
which  can  be  resumed  under  intelligence  and 
intellectual  training. 

Creative  may  suggest  modern,  fresh,  or  un- 
shackled by  convention  or  tradition.  In  that 
sense  it  can  be  used  to  justify  waste  of  time,  as 
when  students  analyze  contemporary  writers  and 
attribute  to  them  as  innovations  literary  devices 
that  are  found  in  Homer  and  Virgil. 

Creative  may  also  stand  for  a  conscious  or 

unconscious  denial  of  the  tremendous  range  of 
human  ability.  If  a  child  in  kindergarten  is 
called  creative  for  the  finger-painting  he  pro- 
duces, the  distance  between  him  and  Rembrandt 
has  somehow  been  shortened.  Through  a  liken- 
ing of  potential  and  actual,  a  kind  of  democratic 
equality  has  been  restored. 

And  with  this  thought  we  are  back  at  the 
position  research  occupies  in  our  culture,  and 
especially  our  academic  culture.  For  we  found 
that  a  good  deal  of  research— too  much  of  it— 
merely  filled  a  ritual  need.  The  products  are 
used   to  satisfy   requirements   rather   than  one's 


curiosity  or  that  of  other  men.  And  it  is  a  sense 
of  the  futility  of  these  products  that  leads 
scholars,  teachers,  and  researchers  to  sit  up  sud- 
denly and  call  themselves  creative. 

Here,  then,  are  the  two  halves  of  one  great  act 
of  omission  we  are  all  more  or  less  guilty  of:  the 
unwillingness  to  judge  that  springs  from  our  de- 
sire to  maintain  the  democratic  tone  of  life.  If 
small  talents  are  creative,  then  since  everybody 
has  them,  everybody  has  a  Leonardo-like  mind. 
If  research  is  to  publish  papers  and  nothing 
more,  then  we  are  all  worthy  and  all  safe— in 
the  name  of  creativity.  Thou  shah  not  judge  my 
research,  and  I  swear  I  will  not  judge  thine. 
Unfortunately,  as  a  result  of  this  agreement,  we 
may  come  to  think  too  little  of  ourselves.  So  we 
restore  our  spirits  bv  murmuring,  "Creative!" 
To  cry,  "Hands  off!  Creativity  is  going  on!"  is  the 
right  of  every  man.  just  as  doing  research  which 
none  will  question  is  the  duty  of  every  academic 
man.  And  to  make  every  man  both  academic 
and  creative  is  the  manifest  goal  of  evolution. 

BUT  what  else,  someone  is  sure  to  ask,  are  we 
to  do?  As  to  any  general,  collective  answer,  I 
have  none.  But  a  particular,  individual  one 
seems  to  me  obviously  to  follow  from  everything 
I  have  said:  Let  each  man  who  is  persuaded  of 
the  futilities  I  have  tried  to  describe,  rouse  him- 
self from  his  waking  dream  of  magic  by  research 
and  glory  by  creativity  and  let  him  get  to  work- 
plain,  solid,  sober  work.  There  is  plenty  to  do- 
teaching,  not  only  some  specialty,  but  the  three 
R's.  In  his  specialty,  let  him  organize  and  con- 
solidate knowledge;  reflect  and  deduce  principles. 
When  opportunity  permits  or  spontaneous 
curiosit)  dictates,  then  one  may  add  his  small 
bit  of  fact  that  is  needed  and  that  fits  onto  what 
we  know,  or  yet  again  one  may  worthily  keep  the 
public  informed  of  these  advances,  thus  prevent- 
ing the  existence  of  an  unbridgeable  gap  between 
learned  and  laity. 

If  even  a  few  should  do  this  faithfully,  quietly, 
and  with  good  judgment,  they  will  earn  the 
thanks  of  their  contemporaries  and  posterity 
alike.  And  when  a  creative  man,  properly  so- 
called,  comes  into  our  midst,  perhaps  our  work 
will  have  prepared  us  for  accepting  his.  We  shall 
then  not  be  made  uncomfortable  and  hostile  by 
his  short  cuts  or  other  unprofessional  ways,  nor 
shall  we  hamper  him  in  his  work,  because  we 
shall  know  the  distance  that  separates  us  and  the 
need  for  every  degree  of  excellence.  And  that 
too  will  be  counted  to  our  credit,  as  no  amount 
of  mechanical  research  and  assumed  creativity 
could  possibly  do. 
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ARTHUR  H.  CARHART 


SHELTERBELTS: 
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that  didn't  happen 


THIS  modest  report  is  offered  as  an  anti- 
dote for  election  year  stomach-ache.  It  is 
both  a  footnote  to  history  and  a  current  news 
story  which  the  national  press  has  overlooked.  It 
may  provide  some  comfort  for  those  people  who 
already  are  fed  up  with  politics  and  politicians 
—with  scandals,  accusations,  and  view-with- 
alarm  campaign  oratory. 
It  has  two  morals: 

(1)  The  bad  things  which  politicians  do  make 
headlines.  The  good  are  often  forgotten,  even 
by  the  politicians  themselves. 

(2)  The  American  people— who  are  being 
scolded  so  fiercely  these  days  for  their  shortcom- 
ings—sometimes do  things  right.  In  fact,  they 
occasionally  do  a  lot  better  than  they  themselves 
suspect. 

Perhaps  the  most  ridiculed  project  of  the 
New  Deal  was  The  Shelterbelt.  It  was  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt's  own  idea— or,  as  some  said,  whim. 
It  got  off  to  a  bad  start  because  he  announced 
it  in  1934  in  terms  which  were  both  overdra- 
matic  and  oversimplified.  As  a  result,  millions 
of  people  got  the  impression  that  the  President 
wanted  to  plant  a  solid  forest— a  thousand  miles 
long  and  a  hundred  miles  wide— right  down  the 
middle  of  the  Great  Plains  from  Canada  to 
Texas,  where  trees  had  never  grown  before. 

Editorial  writers  all  over  the  country  spat 
on  their  hands  and  started  to  pound  out  sarcasm 
by  the  column.  They  pointed  out  that  only  God 
can  make  a  tree  .  .  .  that  if  He  had  wanted  a 
forest  on  the  wind-scoured  prairies  of  Nebraska 
and  Kansas,  He  would  have  put  it  there  .  .  . 
and  that  for  FDR  to  rush  in  where  The  Almighty 
had  feared  to  tread  was  not  only  silly,  but  possi- 
bly blasphemous. 


To  make  matters  worse,  both  Congress  and 
the  Comptroller  General  bilked  ,n  giving  the 
President  the  s7r>  million  he  wanted  i<>  plant 
the  trees.  So  i lu-  project  straggled  along  with 
whatever  mone)  he  could  scrape  up  from  various 
relief  and  emergency  funds:  about  515  million 
in  all,  a  sum  that  would  hardly  buy  the  postage 
stamps  for  one  of  today's  missile  projects,  (aitics 
periodically  announced  its  failure.  Time  maga- 
zine, for  example,  reported  in  1936  that  80  per 
cent  of  the  trees  planted  in  the  previous  year 
had  "perished." 

When  World  War  II  came  along,  The  Shelter- 
belt— like  many  New  Deal  undertakings— was 
dropped  for  more  urgent  matters.  Probably  most 
people  who  remember  it  at  all  think  of  it  as  a 
fiasco:  a  harebrained,  hastily  conceived  make- 
work  scheme  that  flopped,  after  wasting  a  potful 
of  the  taxpayer's  money. 

In  fact,  that  isn't  what  happened.  During 
the  eight  years— 1934  to  1942— while  the  U.  S. 
Forest  Service  had  charge  of  the  project,  it  super- 
vised the  planting  of  more  than  217  million 
trees  and  shrubs.  They  were  not  set  out  to  form 
a  solid  forest;  that  never  was  the  idea.  They  were 
planted  in  strips  along  the  windward— usually 
the  west  and  south— sides  of  fields  and  farm- 
steads. A  typical  strip  was  made  up  of  ten  rows 
of  trees  and  shrubs,  with  the  tall,  fast-growing 
kinds  in  the  middle  and  the  shorter  varieties  on 
each  side.  Their  main  purpose  was  to  break  the 
wind,  which  can  often  blow  away  hundreds  of 
tons  of  precious  topsoil  from  any  plowed  field  in 
the  Great  Plains.  Such  storms  during  the  drought 
years  of  the  early  'thirties  sometimes  swept  dust 
clouds  as  far  east  as  New  York,  and  gave  to  the 
worst  stricken  areas  of  the  West  a  much-resented 
nickname:  The  Dust  Bowl. 

The  shelterbelts— for  actually  there  were  many 
of  them,  planted  on  more  than  30,000  farms- 
worked  far  better  than  even  some  New  Dealers 
had  expected.  The  first  surprise  was  that  most 
of  the  trees  lived.  It  is  obviously  true  that  tree 
seeds  will  not  sprout  naturally  in  the  Great 
Plains,  when  they  are  scattered  on  the  ground 
by  wind,  birds,  or  other  "normal"  methods;  but 
if  a  sapling  is  planted  by  hand  or  machine,  and 
given  a  reasonable  amount  of  care,  its  chances 
are  good.    Many  did  not  get  such  care;   often, 
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for  example,  they  were  not  protected  from  graz- 
ing livestock.  Nevertheless,  when  the  Forest 
Service  checked  up  on  its  windbreaks  in  1954, 
twenty  years  after  they  were  first  planted,  it 
found  that  73  per  cent  of  them  were  still  in 
condition  rated  from  fair  to  good. 

A  second  surprise  was  how  effective  the  plant- 
ings proved  to  be  in  slowing  down  the  wind. 
The  process  doesn't  work  in  just  the  way  you 
might  expect.  When  a  high-velocity  wind  hits 
a  belt  of  trees,  it  "stacks  up"  on  the  windward 
side;  as  a  result,  as  much  as  40  per  cent  of  its 
force  may  be  neutralized  for  a  distance  upwind 
roughly  five  times  the  height  of  the  trees.  On 
the  down-wind  side  the  effect  is  even  greater. 
For  a  few  hunched  feet,  the  speed  of  the  wind 
will  be  slowed  by  about  70  per  cent— and  the 
braking  effect  continues,  at  a  gradually  declin- 
ing rate,  for  a  distance  forty-five  times  the  height 
of  the  trees.* 

In  addition  to  saving  the  topsoil,  well- 
established  shelterbelts  also  trap  snow,  piling 
it  up  in  drifts  which  eventually  add  a  good  deal 
of  moisture  to  the  land;  this  may  indeed  be 
their  greatest  value  throughout  much  of  the 
dry  country  west  of  the  hundredth  meridian. 
How  much  value?  There  is  no  way  to  tell,  in 
precise  tables  of  dollars-per-acre,  because  wind, 
soil,  and  terrain  differ  so  much  from  one  farm 
to  another.  But  a  few  individual  reports,  out 
of  thousands  available,  give  a  pretty  clear  idea. 

R.  J.  Tucker,  of  Paducah,  Texas,  lor  example, 
credits  his  windbreak  with  raising  his  output 
of  cotton  by  half  a  bale  per  acre.  Before  he 
had  it,  he  said,  spring  winds  often  "blew  the 
young  cotton   plants   right   out   of   the  ground." 

A  potato  farmer  near  Craig,  Nebraska— I.  J. 
Lydick— harvests  two  hunched  bushels  of  potatoes 
an  acre  more  than  his  neighbors  do:  and  other 
crops  on  his  tree-sheltered  fields  yield  about 
twice  as  truth  as  unprotected  farms  nearby. 

A  field  check  in  North  Dakota  indicated  that 
windbreaks  increase  the  yield  of  corn  by  more 
than  six  bushels  an  acre,  and  of  oats  nearly  as 
much.  When  planted  around  the  faun  buildings, 
a  shelterbelt  will  reduce  winter  heating  costs  by 
an  average  of  25  per  cent,  and  in  extreme  cases 
by  40  per  cent. 

Certain   incidental   benefits   have   been   almost 

•These  findings  are  based  on  test-,  lasting  five  ami 
a  half  hours  with  a  wind  velocity  of  .'>S  miles  per  hour. 


as  welcome  as  the  cash  savings.  Quail  and  many 
other  kinds  of  birds— some  of  which  had  almost 
disappeared  from  the  Great  Plains— thrive  in  the 
shelter  of  these  man-made  groves.  Besides  pro- 
Aiding  a  pleasant  variety  for  the  famih  table, 
they  keep  down  grasshoppers  and  other  insect 
pests.  A  mature  shelterbelt  yields  an  annual 
harvest  of  fence  posts  and  stove  wood.  Above  all, 
as  one  critic  of  the  program  eventually  admitted, 
the  trees  make  the  prairie  country  "a  little  more 
fit  for  the  habitation  of  civilized  man."  Only 
those  who  have  lived  on  a  Western  farm  cm 
appreciate  what  a  little  shade,  greenery,  and 
surcease  from  the  wind  can  mean. 

THE  final  verdict  on  the  shelterbelts  is  being 
delivered  by  the  farmers  themselves.  They  are 
now  planting  windbreaks— on  their  own  initia- 
tive, and  largely  with  their  own  money— on  a 
bigger  scale  than  ever.  In  North  Dakota,  for  in- 
stance, they  planted  2,800  miles  of  shelterbelts 
last  year,  or  about  twice  as  much  as  was  planted 
in  any  one  year  of  the  New  Deal  program. 

Such  work  is  now  encouraged  and  directed  by 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service;  but  it  also  is 
being  sponsored,  increasingly,  b\  the  American 
Forest  Products  Industries.  Inc.,  which  repre- 
sents the  nation's  wood-using  industries. 

Much  has  been  learned  from  the  experience  of 
the  'thirties.  One  major  finding  is  that  a  strip 
of  five  to  seven  rows  of  trees  will  serve  as  well, 
in  most  locations,  as  the  original  ten-row  plant- 
ings. Another  is  that  tougher,  slower-growing 
varieties— honey  locust,  green  ash,  Russian  olive 
—usually  serve  better  than  the  brittle,  fast-grow- 
ing Chinese  elms  and  cottonwoods  which  were 
widely  used  in  the  original  windbreaks.  Trial- 
and-error  also  has  demonstrated  which  kinds  of 
trees  and  shrubs  are  likelv  to  do  best  in  each 
climate  and  t\pe  of  soil.  And  the  Department 
of  Agriculture's  observations  indicate  that  a  well- 
planned  shelterbelt  can  be  expected  to  repay  its 
planting  costs— $50  to  $60  per  acre— within  a  few 
years. 

But  perhaps  the  most  surprising  fact  about 
The  Shelterbelt  is  that  this  once  violently  politi- 
cal subject  now  seems  entirely  forgotten,  for 
partisan  purposes.  \t  least  none  of  the  current 
cio|)  of  politicians  have  bothered  to  claim  credit 
for  a  program  which  turned  out  not  to  be  a 
failure  after  all. 
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What  have  you  heard  about 

METRECAL 

the  new  concept  of  weight  control? 

Since  !Metrecal  was  introduced  several  months  ago  in  powder  form,  and  with  its  more  recent 
introduction  in  liquid  form,  many  people  have  learned  of  its  effectiveness  by  word-of-mouth. 
This  factual  report  provides  accurate  information  on  OWetrecal  —  what  it  is,  what  it  is  not. 


In  September  of  19r>0.  Mead  Johnson 
&  Company  introduced  ;i  new  prod- 
uct to  die  medical  profession  under  ilic 
brand  name  Metrecal.  It  was  developed 
to  provide  physicians  with  a  new  tech- 
nique lor  use  in  judicious  weight  reduc- 
tion ol  overweight  patients. 

We  wish  to  stress  the  importance  of 
die  physician  in  problems  o!  weight  loss 
and  control.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  lor  individuals  who  are  tremen- 
dously overweight,  patients  with  disease 
ol  lite  kidneys,  and  patients  witli  various 

forms  ol  heal  I  and  blood  vessel  disease. 
In  v  ic\\  ol  the  broad  public  and  medi- 
cal interest  in  weight  control,  many  per- 
sons have  learned  ol  Metrecal  by  word- 
of-mouth;  heme,  this  factual  statement. 

What  is  Metrecal? 

Metrecal,  when  properly  used,  is  an  ef- 
fective agenl  forweighi  loss  and  control. 

Metrecal  is  a  ( plete  food  available 

in  two  forms:  a  powdei  which  is  mixed 
with  water:  and  a  liquid,  ready  to  use. 
Metrecal  is  desigr.cd  to  provide  a  low 
calorie  diet  which  contains  all  basic  nu- 
trients required  by  a  person  on  a  reduc- 
ing program.  Metrecal  contains  no  drugs. 

Metrecal  can  be  used  as  the  total  diet 
for  the  period  required  to  achieve  the 
weight  loss  which  is  best  for  the  individ- 
ual. Thereafter,  it  can  be  used  lor  one 
or  two  meals  a  clay,  or  as  the  total  diet 
on  selected  days  to  maintain  desired 
weight. 


In  other  words,  the  concept  is  meas- 
ured calories  according  to  the  needs  of 
the  individual. 

What  does  Metrecal  do? 

Overweight  persons  are  able  to  lose 
weight  through  the  use  ol  Metrecal  sim- 
ph  because  they  take  in  fewer  calories 
than  are  required  to  maintain  weight. 
In  this  manner  they  lose  weight  natural- 
ly,without  resorting  to  lad  diets,  complex 
schedules,  or  artificial  appetite  depres- 
sants. And  users  ol  Metrecal  are  remark- 
ably free  from  hunger— the  appetite  is 
satisfied  normally. 

What  Metrecal  cannot  do 

Metrecal  is  not  a  miracle  cure  for  over- 
weight. It  cannot  provide  the  will  power 
required  for  weight  reduction.  It  has  to 
be  used  properly.  It  is  imperative  that 
the  person  who  desires  to  lose  weight 
st. iv  on  the  diet  ol  Metrecal.  This  is  not 
diffic  ult  since  little,  il  an),  hunger  occurs 
alter  a  dav  or  two. 

Medical  evidence  of 
effectiveness 

Extensive  clinical  studies,  conducted 
under  medical  supervision,  have  shown 
an  average  weight  loss  by  Metrecal  users 
of  approximately  one-hall  pound  per 
dav  lor  periods  up  to  six  weeks.  Some 
lose  even  more. 

Most  patients  in  the  studies  report 
little,  if  any,  hunger.  Many  report  diat 


they  feel  better  than  before.  Almost  all 
find  it  relatively  easy  to  continue  on 
Metrecal. 

What  is  in  Metrecal? 

A  frequently  specified  day's  supply  is 
one-halt  pound  of  Metrecal  powder 
mixed  with  water  or  four  eight-ounce 
cans  of  Metrecal  liquid.  This  provides 
900  calories  or  energy  units,  70  grams 
protein.  Ill)  grams  carbohydrate,  20 
grams  hit  and  all  essential  vitamins  and 
minerals  in  quantities  that  meet  or  ex- 
ceed minimum  clailv  requirements  estab- 
lished by  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration. 

In  addition  to  the  half-pound  can, 
Metrecal  powder  is  now  available  in 
die  SVi-pound  economy-size  can.  The 
new  Metrecal  liquid  is  packaged  in 
eight-ounce  cans— each  provides  a  con-, 
venient  individual  meal. 

How  to  undertake  a 

reducing  program 

Your  physician  is  the  best  source  of  coun- 
sel and  guidance  in  problems  of  weight 
loss  and  control. 


*Metrecal  Is  Mead  Johnson  &.  Company's  brand  of  dietary 
for  weight  control. 
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PETER   BRAESTRUP 


What  the  Press  has  done  to 

BOSTON  and  vice  versa 


Flushing  into  the  open  the  little-known  facts  of 

newspaper  control,  conflict,  and  conceit  in 

Boston,  a  lust-rate  reporter  examines  the  failure 

of  a  declining  city's  press  to  serve  its  public. 


IF  ANY  American  city  needs  an  active,  cru- 
sading "public  service"  press,  in  the  best 
newspaper  tradition,  it  is  Boston.  But,  unhap- 
pily, it  would  be  hard  to  find  am  large  American 

(it\  that  has  been  less  adequately  served  b\  its 
daih  papers.  This  situation  is  ominous,  because 
it  seems  clear  that  Boston  must  somehow  be 
aroused  if  it  is  to  reverse  its  present  decline  into 
municipal  shabbiness  and  impotence. 

"Main  cities  have  large  slum  areas  and  a  his- 
tory of  corruption."  Professor  George  Blackwood 
of  Boston  University  wrote  last  April.  "Boston, 
however,  leaves  one  with  the  feeling  that  these 
problems  are  beyond  control." 

The  elementary  facts  of  Boston  life  seem  to 
bear  Professor  Blackwood  out.  Boston's  property 
tax  and  per-capita  cost  of  government  are  the 
highest  of  any  large  city  in  America.  Its  so-called 
urban-renewal  program  has  produced  exactly  one 
new  building— a  newspaper  plant— in  the  last  ten 
years.  Its  government,  after  fifty  years  ol  scandals 
and  fumbling  efforts  at  reform,  remains  inept 
and  tinged  with  petty  corruption  on  the  lower 
levels.  The  population  has  dropped  15  per  cent 
since  1950;  the  number  of  registered  voters  in 
municipal  elections  has  declined  by  15  per  cent 
over  the  last  eight  years.  Even  the  genteel  facades 
of  the  city— Beacon  Hill  and  Back  Bay— have 
been  eroded  by  conversion  to  student  dormitories 
and  rooming  houses.  One  third  of  Boston  is 
slum  or  near-slum. 


Other  old  American  cities,  from  New  Haven 
to  San  Francisco,  have  made  determined  efforts 
to  reform  and  rebuild.  But  they  have  had  ener- 
getic local  leadership.  Certainly  \ei\  little 
leadership  in  local  affairs  has  been  forthcoming 
from  the  three  Boston  morning  and  evening 
newspaper  combines:  the  Republican  Herald- 
Traveler,  the  neutral  Globe,  and  the  Hearst 
Record-American.  Nevertheless,  the  more  one 
examines  the  other  forces  in  Boston  life,  and 
their  potential,  the  more  apparent  it  is  that  con- 
sistent and  aggressive  press  leadership  is  urgently 
needed. 

In  other  cities,  for  example,  the  business  com- 
munity has  sometimes  become  deeply  involved  in 
constructive  solutions  to  metropolitan  problems. 
But  this  would  seem  too  much  to  hope  for  in 
Boston,  where  the  leading  business  firms  are  the 
conservative  fiduciary  institutions  on  Slate 
Street— banks,  insurance  companies,  investment 
houses.  These  corporations  invest  hcavih  in 
industry— outside  Boston.  They  are,  for  the  most 
part,  small,  competing,  cost-conscious  employers. 
They  hold  the  bulk  ol  downtown  real  estate.  In 
their  published  speeches  their  executives  arc-  con- 
cerned less  with  Boston's  reform  and  growth  than 
with  cutting  the  property  tax. 

"What  we  need  and  don't  have,"  a  civic  or- 
ganization leader  told  me.  "are  the  new-style 
executives,  the  factory-management  boys,  who 
think  in  terms  of  expansion  and  opportunity 
and  people.  Instead,  we  have  businessmen, 
scared  of  politics,  and  thinking  in  terms  ol  hold- 
ing onto  what  they've  got." 

State  Street,  in  short,  has  produced  no  equiva- 
lent of  Pittsburgh's  millionaire  Richard  Mellon, 
Detroit's  auto  executives,  St.  Louis's  public- 
spirited  bankers,  or  New  York's  Rockefellers  to 
goad    the    old    Protestant    Republican    business 
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community  into  public  action.  Instead  Boston 
businessmen  gather  periodically  at  "seminars" 
and  luncheons  to  call,  as  Filene's  chairman  of  the 
board  recently  did,  for  "full-time  citizens."  These 


The  Christian  Science  Monitor 


gatherings  are  essentially  prayer  meetings  which 
produce  little  except  an  ego-warming  splash  of 
publicity  in  the  next  day's  papers.  If  a  business- 
man is  really  concerned  about  his  community, 
it  is  not  likely  to  be  Boston  proper  but  one  of 
the  prosperous  outlying  suburbs  where  he  lives 
—Dover,  Welles  ley,  etc.  Like  other  cities,  Boston 
has  been  hit  hard  by  the  migration  to  the  suburbs, 
and  its  suburbs  have  a  long-established  tradition 
of  antipathy  to  the  "wicked"  and  "corrupt''  city 
proper. 

Largely  barred  from  big  jobs  on  State  Street 
are  the  Boston  Irish  who,  since  1910,  have  con- 
trolled Boston's  overwhelmingly  Democratic, 
officially  "non-partisan"  politics.  Except  during 
the  heyday  of  the  late  James  Michael  Curley, 
the  city's  politics  have  consisted  of  shifting 
personal  alliances  among  the  squabbling  chief- 
tains of  various  Irish  and,  lately,  Italian  clans 
—with  the  minority  Republican  businessmen 
throwing  their  support  to  the  most  complaisant 
Democrat. 

This  chaotic  melange,  devoid  of  party  disci- 
pline or  public  responsibility,  lias  encouraged 
neither  enthusiasm  among  the  voters  nor  strong 
men  in  City  Hall.  Boston's  periodic  scandals 
and  tolerance  of  ineptitude  have  only  reinforced 
the  antagonisms  of  the  mainly  Protestant-domi- 
nated Republican  suburbs  and  the  hinterland. 
The  suspicious  state  legislature— where  Boston's 
internal  feuds  further  complicate  the  normal 
state  vs.  city  antipathies— even  denies  City  Hall 
control  of  the  police  force.  It  also  taxes  Boston 
for  a  disproportionate  share  of  the  cost  of  services 
—county  courts,  transit,  water,  sewers— used  by 
the  entire  metropolitan  area. 

Like  the  businessmen  and  politicians,  Boston's 


Peter  Braestrup  adapted  this  article  from  an 
extended  study  he  made  for  the  Joint  Center  for 
Urban  Studies  while  he  was  a  Nieman  Fellou  in 
Journalism  at  Harvard  in  1959-60.  He  interviewed 
more  than  sixty  newsmen,  publishers,  and  politi- 
cians. A  Yale  graduate  and  a  Marine  (2nd  lieuten- 
ant) during  the  Korean  war.  he  has  worked  for 
"Time"  and  the  ''Herald  Tribune"  in  the  Midwest 
and  New  York,  lie  recently  went  to  Washington  as 
a  correspondent  for  the  "New  York  Times." 


glittering  constellation  of  educational  and  reli- 
gious institutions  has  contributed  little  toward 
a  solution  of  city  problems.  Harvard  and  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology   looking  out 

at  the  world  from  Cam- 
bridge, woidd  j  ust  as  soon 
forget  the  drab  Gaelic 
city  across  the  Charles. 
Under  the  energetic  Richard  Cardinal  Cushing, 
the  Boston  Archdiocese  stays  collar-deep  in  its 
own  affairs— fund-raising,  building  schools  and 
churches,  charity,  propagation  of  the  Faith. 
Although  perhaps  70  per  cent  of  Boston's  popu- 
lation is  Catholic,  the  Church  has  yet  to  formu- 
late a  community-wide  position  for  itself,  and 
most  of  its  top  men  agree  that  such  a  delicate 
and  unfamiliar  role  will  be  long  in  coming. 

In  short,  Boston  is  the  victim  of  deeply  etched 
boundaries,  hostilities,  and  parochial  traditions. 
Only  the  press— which  is  not  tightly  bound  by 
any  of  them— seems  to  offer  much  hope  of  ex- 
pressing broad  public  interest  forcefully.  Why 
then  has  the  press  clone  so  little? 


THE     IMMUNE     MONITOR 

FO  R  the  men  who  run  Boston  newspapers, 
the  possibility  of  exerting  strong  public  in- 
fluence has  long  seemed  too  risky  and  uncertain. 
They  see  themselves  in  a  declining  market,  al- 
ready riddled  with  uncertainties.  Not  since  the 
pre-World-War-II  heyday  of  the  late,  crusading 
Post  (d.  1956)  has  a  Boston  newspaper  won  a 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  "public  service."  No  Boston 
newspaper  has  ever  won  a  Pulitzer  for  reporting 
of  any  kind.  Indeed,  as  a  Herald  editor  ob- 
serves, "there  is  no  consistent  reporting  in  the 
public  interest  here."  Instead,  the  Boston  press 
operates  on  the  rule  that  "you  live  with  it"  and 
takes  extreme  care  not  to  offend  readers  or  adver- 
tisers. The  realities  of  Boston's  plight  are  pri- 
vately deplored  but  publicly  skirted  or  ignored. 
Perhaps  the  best  way  to  show  what  the  Boston 
commercial  press  is  not  is  to  examine  the  Cliris- 
tian  Science  Monitor,  published  in  a  cathedral  at 
One  Norway  Street  near  Back  Bay.  The  Monitor 
(circulation:  156,267),*  properly  speaking,  is  not 
a  Boston  newspaper  at  all,  although  it  is  by  far 
the  best  paper  published  in  the  city.  It  depends 
on  Boston  for  neither  its  audience  nor  its  adver- 
tising. It  is  a  church-supported,  internationally- 
read,  evening  daily,  aimed  at  an  educated  "class" 

'Circulation  figures  throughout  are  from  the  I960 
Editor  ir  Publisher  International  Yearbook,  based  on 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation  totals  as  of  September 
30.  1959. 


The  only  economically  sound  way  that 
wages  can  be  increased  is  through  increased 
productivity. 

There  are  several  ways  to  increase  pro- 
ductivity. One  is  by  the  installation  of  new, 
more  efficient  machines,  which  manage- 
ment is  free  to  do  whenever  it  is  economi- 
cally possible. 

However,  when  improved  machines  are 
introduced,  the  employee  has  the  responsi- 
bility to  use  the  new  equipment  to  its  best 
advantage.  If  this  is  done,  the  employee 
may  then  deserve  a  share,  certainly  not  all, 
of  the  results  of  the  increased  productivity. 

Why  a  share?  Because  it  should  be 
remembered  that  without  shareholders' 
investment  of  their  money  to  buy  the  new 
machines,  the  employee  would  not  even 
have  the  opportunity  to  earn  a  share  of  the 
benefits.  Shareholders,  too,  earn  their  share. 

REPUBLIC 
STEEL 

CLEVELAND  1,   OHIO 


Wherever  and  whenever  possible,  the  instal- 
lation of  new,  improved  machines  to  help 
increase  the  efficiency  of  employees,  is  a  basic 
policy  of  Republic  Steel. 

One  evidence  of  this  is  the  present  use  of 
the  most  highly  efficient  machines  available 
to  produce  the  many  types  and  sizes  of 
Republic  electrunite"  Tubing.  This  amaz- 
ingly versatile  product— the  steel  tube— is  the 
strongest  structural  form,  per  pound,  that 
man  can  build. 

As  boiler  tubes  and  hydraulic  fluid  line 
tubing,  this  electrically  welded  steel  tubing  is 
used  to  withstand  internal  pressure.  For 
mechanical  applications,  millions  and  millions 
of  feet  go  into  everything  from  furniture  to 
automobile  drive  shafts  and  rear  axie  hous- 
ings. It  is  easily  shaped— expanded,  reduced, 
turned,  flared,  flattened,  flanged,  depressed, 
and  specially  formed  in  innumerable  ways 
for  practically  endless  uses. 

As  raceways  for  electrical  wiring,  it  is  vital 
to  the  building  industry. 

Republic  Steel  is  one  of  the  world's  largest 
suppliers  of  electrically  welded  steel  tubing. 
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readership.  Its  conservative  publisher,  John 
Hoagland,  and  its  editor,  Erwin  ("Spike")  Can- 
ham,  are  thus  tree  from  many  of  the  inhibitions 
that  fetter  their  commercial  counterparts. 
(Granted,  the  Monitor  has  well-known  inhibi- 
tions of  its  own.    Its  reporters  are  discouraged 
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from  drinking  and  smoking  and  gloom.  There 
is  no  obituary  page.) 

Despite  its  international  orientation,  the 
Monitor's  "Atlantic"  or  Boston  edition  contains 
three  or  more  full  columns  of  penetrating  anal- 
ysis and  reportage  of  Boston's  municipal  prob- 
lems and  politics.  Its  City  Hall  reporter,  Mike 
Liuzzi,  after  only  a  year  on  the  job,  is  already 
the  best  in  Boston.  He  is  only  one  of  ten  local 
reporters  who  explore  the  troubled  and  neglected 
areas  of  city  life:  the  sloppy  police  depart- 
ment, housing,  hospitals,  schools,  parks,  urban 
renewal,  tax  abatements.  These  are  precisely 
the  subjects  which  are  given  inadequate  space  in 
the  commercial  press  when  they  are  covered  at 
all. 

Rival  editors  point  out  that  the  Monitor— al- 
though limited  by  its  religious  coloration,  lack 
of  features,  and  a  certain  fuzzy  optimism— is 
able  to  ignore  the  local  taboos  to  which  the 
commercial  press  is  supersensitive.  Immune 
from  the  hostility  of  Catholics,  it  supported 
abolition  of  Massachusetts'  anti-birth-control 
laws  in  1948  (when  only  the  Herald,  so  the  story 
goes,  dared  accept  the  advertising  of  the  birth- 
control  faction).  It  has  needled  horse  racing, 
pinball  machines,  and  gambling.  It  is  strong  on 
civil  liberties  and  conservative  on  fiscal  matters. 
It  printed  the  names  of  those  downtown  firms 
seeking  tax  abatements.  It  ignores  the  doings  of 
Catholic  prelates. 

For  its  pains,  as  its  rivals  also  point  out,  the 
Monitor  sells  less  than  20,000  papers  in  the 
Boston  area.  Yet  the  newspaper  is  wideh  read 
by  the  rest  of  the  trade.  The  ultimate  tribute 
came  from  a  top  Globe  editor:  "The  only  way  I 
know  what's  going  on  in  Boston  is  by  reading 
the  Monitor." 


A     LOW-PROTEIN     NEWS     DIET 

BY  CONTRAST  with  the  Monitor,  the 
Boston  commercial  press  has  adopted  as 
flabby  a  diet  of  news  as  can  be  found  in  any  large 
American  city.  Sports  and  comics  get  more  space 
than  all  Washington,  international,  and  Boston 


news  combined.  The  remaining  content  is 
largeh    a    smorgasbord   of   syndicated    punditry, 

advice  to  the  low  lorn,  free  publicity  for  local 
advertisers,  Hollywood  gossip,  and  crime  and 
disaster  news. 

"When  I  make  up  Page  One,"  a  Globe  editor 
explained,  "I  tr\  to  find 
a  story  for  everybody. 
A  crime  sior\  tor  Joe 
Blow.  A  women's  fea- 
ture, something  for  the  businessman,  something 
for  the  kids  maybe.  Sometimes  we  have  to  stretch 
to  come  up  with  something,  but  this  is  the 
formula  we  generally  follow." 

At  the  same  time,  the  newspapers'  executives 
leel  that  competitive  pressure  compels  them  to 
spend  more  time  and  money  on  circulation- 
building  gimmicks  than  on  stronger  coverage  of 
the  news.  For  example,  during  a  recent  twelve- 
month period,  the  Herald-Traveler  spent  S35.000 
and  the  faltering  Hearst  Record-American  spent 
SI 00,000  on  puzzle  contests  and  the  like  to  pull 
readers.  The  Globe  stuck  to  low-cost  insurance 
for  subscribers  and  scored,  ironically,  the  only 
circulation  gained— three  thousand— for  the 
period. 

The  standard  explanation  for  the  puerile 
content  of  Boston  papers  is  the  "competitive 
situation"  and  the  diffusion  of  the  "Boston  mar- 
ket." To  a  unique  degree,  the  circulation  of 
Boston  papers  is  larger  in  the  environs  and  the 
hinterland  than  in  the  cit\  itself— despite  strong 
competition  from  new  suburban  dailies.  Since 
the  death  of  the  old  Yankee  Transcript  in  1931, 
no  single  area,  no  single  interest-group  is  large 
enough  or  homogeneous  enough  to  support  a 
Boston  paper  aimed  at  it  alone. 

Thus,  like  the  major  television  networks,  the 
Boston  papers  are,  essentially,  competing  for 
shares  of  the  same  mass  audience.  Lacking  a 
secure  "class"  market,  each  paper  feels  it  must 
scramble  to  reach  the  lowest  common  denomina- 
tor ol  readership.  Consequently,  no  publisher 
reckons  there  is  much  room  for  maneuver,  for  risk- 
ing offense  to  any  sizable  group,  for  experiment 
with  crusade— in  short,  for  "leadership." 

Constantly  pressing  in  on  the  publishers  are 
worries  about  money:  two  of  the  papers  are  in 
debt  to  large  financial  institutions  and  all  must 
compete  strenuously  to  woo  an  inadequate  num- 
ber of  advertisers.  Thus,  more  than  most  big  city 
papers,  the  Boston  press  takes  up  its  limited  space 
with  "puffery  "—advertising  passed  off  as  news. 
(Sample:  "Only  two  days  remain  in  which  to  win 
a  complete  Easter  outfit  ...  at  your  nearby 
Pontiac  dealer.  .  .  .")  Stories  that  might  offend 


Trouble- 
maker 


He  is  the  silent  one.  He  never  speaks  up 
on  issues.  He  never  sounds  off  in  the  letter  column  of  his  local 
newspaper.  He  never  writes  his  Congressman.  He  is  quiet  as  a 
clam.  And  in  his  wish  to  offend  nobody,  he  offends  Democracy. 
How  could  Democracy  succeed... if  all  of 
us,  like  this  one,  withheld  our  opinions, 
our  ideas,  our  criticisms?  Voting  on  elec- 
tion day  is  only  part  of  a  citizen  s  duty. 
Active,  day-by-day  participation  in  gov- 
ernment, in  society,  in  business  associ- 
ations, is  a  responsibility  for  each  and  every 
one  of  us.  The  silent  trouble-maker  fails 
to  understand  this.  In  his  worship  of  'law  and  order,"  he  never 
dares  to  question  an  oppressive  law,  never  distinguishes  "order" 
from  stagnation.  He  is  the  apostle  of  social  decay,  not  democracy. 

ES.  Democracy  begins  at  home,  nationwide, 
in  a  unique  experiment  in  economic  democ- 
racy, seeks  the  counsel  of  its  many  policy- 
holder-citizens  by  bringing  them  together  with 
top  management  each  Spring  for  a  round-table 
discussion  on  personal,  financial  and  insurance 
affairs.  For  more  information  on  nationwide's 
Advisory  Committee  of  Policyholders,  ask 
your  neighborhood  nationwide  agent. 


ATIONWIDE 


Nationwide  Mutual  Insurance  Co.,/Nationwide 
Life  Insurance  Co., /Nationwide  Mutual  Fire 
Insurance  Co.,  /Home  Office:  Columbus,  Ohio 
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advertisers  are  hard  to  find  if  they  appear  at 
all.  Recently,  for  example,  the  scores  of  col- 
legians who  picketed  the  Boston  Woolworth 
stores  in  support  of  Southern  "sit-ins"  were  barely 
mentioned  in  the  Boston  papers,  although  sim- 
ilar demonstrations  in  Wisconsin  were  given 
considerable  play. 

Although  all  three  newspaper  combines  share 
the  same  limitations,  there  are  nevertheless  sharp 
and  significant  differences  in  their  policies,  audi- 
ences, and  degree  of  involvement  in  Boston 
affairs. 


THE     IRON-HANDED     CHOATE 

TH  E  most  aggressive,  in  a  sporadic  way,  is 
the  Herald-Traveler  combine.  The  morn- 
ing Herald  (circulation:  daily  175,076,  Sunday 
289,111)  is  customarily  labeled  the  "Old  Yankee, 
Repuolican  businessman's  paper."  It  has  a  large 
following  in  the  Republican  enclaves  of  Brook- 
line,  Wellesley,  and  Dover,  and  it  competes  with 
the  Globe  for  readers  everywhere  in  the  suburban 
"bedroom  belt."  At  the  same  time  its  identifica- 
tion with  conservative  Republican  Boston  seems 
to  have  hurt  it,  especially  in  heavily  Irish  dis- 
tricts—it has  the  lowest  city  circulation  of  any 
Boston  paper. 

The  Herald's  board  of  directors  is  closely  tied 
to  State  Street.  It  includes  Carl  J.  Gilbert,  head 
of  Gillette  (razor  blades),  and  three  executives 
of  United  Shoe  Machinery,  one  of  New  Eng- 
land's dominant  corporations.  Its  new  $7  million 
plant— in  a  subsidized  urban-renewal  area— was 
financed  by  a  loan  from  the  Prudential  Insur- 
ance Company.  But  the  driving  force  at  the 
Herald  is  President  Robert  B.  Choate,  a  stocky, 
well-tailored  man  of  sixty-two  who  has  published 
the  paper  since  1910.  Choate  has  all  the  proper 
Bostonian  credentials— St.  Mark's,  Harvard,  Som- 
erset Club,  et  al.  But  he  is  no  character  out  of 
The  Late  George  Apley.  Quite  the  contrary,  he 
is  Boston's  most  iron-handed,  politically-active 
publisher,  and  his  critics  and  enmities  are  many 
and  bipartisan. 

Under  Choate,  the  Herald,  as  even  Globe  ex- 
ecutives concede,  is  Boston's  best  commercial 
//cicvpaper.  its  business  and  editorial  policies 
aside.  Thanks  to  his  purchase  of  the  New  York 
Times  news  service,  Choate  can  appeal  to  sub- 
urban readers  with  three  or  four  articles  on  Page 
One  signed  by  such  writers  as  James  Reston, 
Arthur  Krock,  and  C.  L.  Sulzberger.  The  luster 
of  these  imported  names  is  somewhat  dimmed, 
however,  by  the  Hernld's  customary  format  of 
front-page  advertising.  In  the  midst  of  the  break- 


down oi  the  pre-Summit  talks  in  May  1960,  for 

example,  the  Herald's  black  Page  One  headlines 
were  offset  by  a  quarter-page  ad  for  frozen  orange 
juice,  in  a  blaze  of  appropriate  color. 

Along  with  Reston  and  Krock,  Choate  serves 
up  roughly  the  usual  Boston  ration  of  "human 
interest"  stories,  sports,  and  "disaster  news."  As 
the  leading  Republican  voice  in  Boston,  the 
paper  plays  up  "Dinners  with  Ike"  and  other 
GOP  activities,  while  stressing  the  political  set- 
backs suffered  by  Massachusetts'  Democratic 
Governor  Foster  Furcolo.  Little  space  remains 
for  coverage  of  "hard"  local  news. 

Under  Editor  Alden  Hoag,  the  paper's  proud- 
est ornament  is  the  editorial  page,  which  reflects 
the  publisher's  interests  even  more  than  does 
Page  One.  (Choate  conducts  the  daily  editorial 
conferences  himself.)  Herald  editorials  have  won 
four  Pulitzer  Prizes,  a  record  no  other  U.  S. 
newspaper  can  match.  A  typical  and  favorite 
target  for  attack  has  been  the  "spenders"  in 
either  party.  The  Herald  gave  Dwight  Eisen- 
hower early  endorsement  for  the  1952  Republi- 
can nomination— less  because  Choate  preferred 
the  General  to  Senator  Taft  than  because  he 
thought  that  Ike  could  win  and  Taft  couldn't. 

One  word  you  often  hear  applied  to  Choate 
and  his  papers  in  Boston  is  "opportunism."  The 
Herald  endorsed  Senator  Kennedy  in  1958  and 
(according  to  James  MacGregor  Burns's  biog- 
raphy of  the  Senator)  Kennedy  gave  Choate's 
argument  for  a  i-terald-Traveler  Boston  tele- 
vision channel  his  personal  attention  in  Wash- 
ington.  Meanwhile,  Choate  bitterly  criticized 
the  Democratic  state  administration.  In  the  1959 
mayoralty  elections,  the  Herald  joined  most  Re- 
publican businesses  in  backing  the  favorite, 
State  Senator  John  Powers.  But  since  then  the 
paper  has  supported  the  upset  winner,  John  F. 
Collins  ("Four  cheers  for  Mayor  Collins!"), 
especially  when,  early  in  1960,  the  new  Mayor 
announced  city  budget  cuts. 

Opportunistic  as  the  Herald  may  be,  its  edi- 
torials can.  on  occasion,  take  a  bold  stand.  For 
example,  when  Mayor  Curley  went  to  prison  in 
1946,  after  a  federal  conviction  for  fraud,  only 
the  Herald  ventured  to  comment  on  the  in- 
congruity of  a  city  of  over  700,000  population 
being  run  from  a  jail.  Indeed,  the  Herald  edi- 
torial writers  commonly  display  far  greater  ini- 
tiative in  unraveling  Boston's  knotted  civic  life 
than  does  the  City  Room,  whose  deskmen  are 
more  inclined  to  boast  of  the  fact  that  the  Herald 
was  the  first  paper  in  Boston  to  send  out  its 
reporters  to  wait  for  crime  and  disaster  in  radio- 
equipped  automobiles. 
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More  energetic  than  most  ol  liis  own  staff, 
Choate  has  not  hesitated,  on  occasion,  to  back 
up  his  editorial  page  with  personal  intervention. 
Earl)  in  1958,  for  example,  he  suddenly  started 
campaigning  for  construction  of  three  long- 
delayed  Boston  projects:  (1)  a  new  state  office 
building  in  downtown  Boston,  (2)  a  parking 
garage  undei  the  Boston  Common,  and  (3)  a 
second  vehicular  tunnel  under  Boston  harbor. 
Before  he  was  through,  Choate  had  allied  him- 
self with  a  powerful  Democratic  political  enemy, 
exposed  readers  to  a  good  main  Herald  editorials 
and  news  stories  about  the  projects,  and  engaged 
in  a  series  ol  controversies  and  maneuverings 
thai  are  still  hoth  discussed  in  Boston.  Bui  the 
projects  were  finalh  approved  h\  the  legislature. 
To  criticism  of  his  methods.  Mr.  Choate  replied: 
"1  think  something  is  better  than  nothing." 

Democrats,  rival  newspapermen,  and  others 
opposed  to  Choate  talk  about  his  alleged  "self- 
interest'*  as  a  participant  in  local  affairs.  Most 
civic  association  officials— and  this  writer— give 
Choate  credit  for  higher  motives,  hut  the  sus- 
picions persist.  In  any  event,  the  Herald's  surface 
coverage  of  local  public  affairs,  even  of  Choate's 
favorite  projects,  has  been  so  slim  that  it  seems 
doubtful  if  it  could  alone  effectively  rally  groups 
of  people  behind  particular  projects  or  issues. 

Choate's  Traveler  (circulation:  178,037)  is  the 
gaudy  afternoon  sister  of  the  Herald  ("Greatest 
Newspaper  in  New  England").    Aimed  directly 


at  a  "mass  audience,"  it  competes  not  only  with 
the  evening  Globe  and  the  Hearst  American 
but  also  with  the  powerful  suburban  papers 
surrounding  Boston.  Like  most  American  after- 
noon papers,  the  Traveler  depends  on  big  black 
headlines  and  slap-dash  sensationalism  to  sell  on 
newsstands.  But  Traveler  headlines  are  bigger 
and  blacker  than  most. 

Hal  Clancy  of  the  Traveler,  at  thirty-nine,  is 
Boston's  youngest  managing  editor,  and  a  former 
award-winning  investigative  reporter.  He  is  an 
off-stage  confidant  of  Boston  politicians,  notably 
Choate's   1959  choice  for  Mayor,  John   Powers, 


and  a  strong  proponent  <>l  more  aggressive  city 
coverage.  His  Citj  Hall  reporter,  Rod  Mc- 
Donald, and  editorial  cartoonist,  |im  Dobbin, 
arc  the  ht'si  the  commercial  press  in  Boston  can 
boast.  Besides  following  up  Choate  projects,  the 
Traveler  has  sought  out  government  malfeasance 
and  waste  more  vigorously  than  an\  other  Boston 
newspaper.  Unfortunately,  most  of  the  Traveler's 
aggressiveness  has  been  devoted  to  the  more 
obvious  fringes  of  Boston's  municipal  problems 
and  malpractice.  A  tight  City  Room  budget  and 
the  higher  priorities  assigned  to  other  news  have 
frustrated  hoth  Clancy  and  his  best  reporters. 

THE     WITHDRAWN      NKCK 

CHOATE'S  arch  rivals  are  the  editors  of 
the  Globe  papers  (circulation:  daily  339,- 
996,  Sunday  4  Hi, 486)  who,  as  one  Boston  re- 
porter put  it,  "tend  to  think  twice  before 
printing  the  weather  report."  This  is  no  recent 
phenomenon.  On  taking  over  the  Globe  in  1874 
General  (Hon.)  Charles  H.  Taylor  said  he 
wanted  "...  a  cheerful,  attractive,  and  useful 
newspaper  that  would  enter  the  home  as  a  kindly 
helpful  member  of  the  family.  My  temperament 
has  always  led  me  to  dwell  on  the  virtues  of  men 
and  institutions  rather  than  upon  their  faults 
and  limitations." 

And  over  the  years,  this  vague  but  inoffensive 
policy  has  been  followed  by  the  General  and  his 
heirs,  who  still  hold  control.  The  Globe  has  be- 
come known  as  a  "solid,"  low-turnover,  some- 
what paternalistic  organization— in  marked 
contrast  to  the  tight-fisted  Choate  papers.  One- 
fourth  of  the  Globe's  employees,  including 
Editor  Laurence  1.  Winship  and  Managing 
Editor  Victor  O.  Jones  are  veterans  of  twenty- 
five  years'  service  or  more. 

The  top  management  is  of  postwar  vintage. 
The  current  publisher  is  General  Taylor's  hard- 
working grandson,  William  Davis  Taylor  (Har- 
vard '33),  who  came  up  through  the  business 
side.  A  lean,  crewcut  sailing  enthusiast  and  Boys 
Club  backer,  Mr.  Taylor  wrote  in  his  Harvard 
class's  twenty-five-year  history:  "My  social,  politi- 
cal (independent),  and  religious  convictions  [are] 
normal,  1  hope,  for  a  Harvard  man.  .  ."  His 
great  concerns  are  the  Globe's  indebtedness  to 
the  John  Hancock  Life  Insurance  Company,  in- 
curred in  building  a  new  $12  million  plant,  and 
the  competition  with  Choate  for  advertising. 

His  more  sophisticated  younger  brother,  John 
I.  Taylor  (Harvard  '37),  vice-president  and  treas- 
urer, came  up  through  the  news  room,  serves  as 
"front-office"    liaison    (continued    on    page    90) 
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HERE... 


You  may  often 
have  considered  joining  the 
BOOK  OF  THE  MONTH  CLUB. 

Now  is  a  particularly  advan- 
tageous time  to  do  so  with  a 
short  trial  membership.  The 
only  obligation  is  to  buy 
three  other  Club  Selections 
or  Alternates  within  the  next 
year  from  at  least  200  that 
will  be  made  available.  For 
these  books  you  will  pay 
on  the  average  20%  below 
the  regular  retail  prices... 

You  will  surely  find  here 
some  current  books  you 
have  been  eager  not  to  miss, 
other  good  books  you  have 
long  promised  yourself 
to  read,  valuable  sets  that 
should  be  in  every  library, 
and  practical  books  needed 
in  your  home  or  office. 
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198.     THE     LEOP- 

ARO  by  GIUSEPPE 
Dl  LAMPEDUSA.  (Re- 
tail price  $4.50) 


104.  ADVISE  AND  186.    HAWAII     -. 

CONSENT  'i  a:  If  N  JAMFS   A   MICHFNFR 

DRi'RV.  Retailpnce  (Retail  price  $6.95) 

$5.75) 


ACT 
ONE, 


...,,.., 


108.  ACT  ONE  by 
MOSS  HART.  (Retail 
price  $5) 


HIS 
IS  MY 
GOD 


HIKMVWHUS 
400.  THIS    IS    MY 

GOD      by     HERMAN 

woix  (Retail  price 
$395) 


401.  THE  ARMA- 
DA by  GARRETT 
mattingly.  Illus- 
trated. (.Retail  price 
$6) 


119.THEBIRTHOF 
BRITAIN  by  WIN- 
STON S.  CHURCHILL 
Vol.  I  of  A  History 
of  the  English-Speak- 
ing Peoples.  (Retail 
price  $6> 
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120.  THE  NEW 
WORID  ■/,  WIN- 
STON S.  CHURCHILL 
Vol.  II.  (Retail 
price  $6) 


FOUR 
FIVE  and 
SIX 
byTEV 


414.    THREE    BY  415.  FOUR,  FIVE, 

TEYiMystery novels         SIX  BY  TEY:  Mys- 
b)   JOSEPHINE    tfy         tery    novels    by 
(Retail  price  $4.50)        Josephine    tfy 
(Retail  price  $4.95) 


150.    STUDIES    IN 
THE  PSYCHOLOGY 
OF    SEX    \r>    ham- 
lock  ELLIS    . 
(Reta. 

Eoch  vol.  $1 


151.  IDEAL  MAR- 
RIAGE: Us  Physi- 
ology and  Tech- 
nique b)  TH.  H  VAN 
DE  VELOE.M.D.  Re- 
tail price  $~.50) 


402.  IN  THE  DAYS 
OF     McKINLEY    by 

MARGARET    LEECH 

Illustrated.    (Retail 
price  $7.50) 


113.     ANATOMY 
OF  A  MURDER  by 

ROBERT    TRAVER 
(Retail  price  $4.50) 


121.  THE  AGE 
OF  REVOLUTION 
by  W  I  N  S  T  O  N  S  . 
CHURCHILL.  Vol.  Ill 

(Retail  price  $6) 


122.  THE  GREAT 
DEMOCRACIES  by 
WINSTON  S . 
CHURCHILL.  Vol.  IV 
(Retail  price  $6) 


411.  FATHER 
BROWN  OMNIBUS 
4lG  K.CHESTERTON 
(Retail  price  $495) 


406.  INTRIGUEr 
THE  GREAT  SPY 
NOVELS  OF  ERIC 
AMBLER  (Retail 
price  $3.95) 


152.  BARTLETT'S 
FAMILIAR  QUO- 
TATIONS. 13th  edi- 
tion. (Retail  price 
$10) 


189.  THE  NEW 
OXFORD  BOOK  OF 
ENGLISH    VERSE 

(Retail  price  $6) 


174.  A  CHILD'S 
HISTORY  OF  THE 
WORLD  by  V.  M 
n.  Revised  by 
F  G.  HUEY.  Illus- 
trated. 


162.  A  CHILD'S 
GEOGRAPHY  OF 
THE  WORLD 
V  vi  hillyfr.  Re- 
vised by  E.  G.  HUEY 
Illustrated. 


163.  WINNIE 
THE  POOH  and  THE 
HOUSE  AT  POOH 
CORNER    h)    A.    A. 

mii  sf  Illustrated 
Both    vols,    for    $1 


164.  WHEN  we 
WERE  VERY 
YOUNG  and  NOW 
WE  ARE  SIX  by  a. 
A.  mii  st..  Illus- 
trated. 
Both    vols,   for    $1 
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409.  THE   AFFAIR 
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193.  TRUSTEE 
FROM  THE  TOOL- 
ROOM        i      MS  11 

sin  ii     Retail  price 
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3.    THE    WAR 
^ER  IOHN 

.-  M  \       .  Rci.nl 


102.     DOCTOR 
ZHIVAGO 

N  \k     Retail 


187.  THE  DARK- 
NESS  AND  THE 
DAWN  rHOMAS 

B.  cos 

-95) 


IS.  THE  UGLY 
«RICAN  )  w  II  • 
M  LHDERER  ."id 
i.lM       MIRDICK 

etail  price  $3.95) 


118.  PETER  FREU- 
CHEN'S  BOOK  OF 
THE   SEVEN   SEAS 

Illustrated.  (Retail 
price  $8.95) 


THE 
CAVE 


llO.  THE  HARM- 
LESS PEOPLE  by 
ELIZABETH  MAR- 
SHALL thomas.  Il- 
lustrated. (Retail 
price  $4.75) 
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13.  THE  CAVE  by 

•BERT  PI  NN  WAR- 

n.   (Retail  price 
95) 


185.  THE  NATU- 
RAL HISTORY  OF 
LOVE   by   MORTON 

M.  hunt.  (Retail 
price  $5.95) 


137.   THE   BOUN- 
TY   TRILOGY    by 

NORrjHOFF<CT</HALL 

(Retail  price  $6.50) 
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90.  THE  OX- 
3RD  BOOK  OF 
MERICAN  VERSE 

tetaii  price  $7) 


182.  THE  ALL  NEW 
FANNIE  FARMER 
COOK  BOOK.  10th 
edition.  Illustrated 
(Retail  price  $4.95) 


161.    THE    NEW 

JOY  OF  COOKING 

by  IRMA  S.  ROM- 
BAUER  and  MARION 
R.  BECKER.  IIIus. 
(Retail  price  $4.95) 


191.      GRANT 
MOVES    SOUTH 
BRUCI      CA 


405.  DOCTOR 
SCHWEITZER  OF 
LAMBARENE        by 

Illustrated.  (Retail 


413.  THE  GOOD 
YEARS  '.  WALTER 
LORD.   Illustrated 

(Retail  price  $4.95) 


107.  JOHN  PAUL 
JONES  M  SAMUEL 
MORISON.  Il- 
lustrated. (Retail 
price  $6.50) 


101.   EXODUS    ' 
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IN  A  SHORT  TRIAL 

MEMBERSHIP  IN  THE 

BOOK  OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB 


188.  MEETING 
WITH  JAPAN  by 
eosco  maraini.  Il- 
lustrated. (Retail 
price  $8.50) 
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126.  THE  AFFLU- 
ENT SOCIETY  by 
JOHN  KENNETH 
GALBRAITH.    (Retail 

price  $5) 


114.  WHAT  WE 
MUST  KNOW 
ABOUT  COMMU- 
NISM by  harry  and 
BONARO  OVER- 
STREET.  (Retail 
price  $3.95J 
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129.  THE  DEAD 
SEA     SCROLLS     by 

MILLAR  BURROWS 
Illustrated.  (Retail 
price  $6.50) 


132.  A  STUDY  OF 
HISTORY,  a  2-vol. 
abridgment  of  the 
Toynbee  work  (Re- 
tail price  $11) 

Each  vol.  $1 
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159.  VOGUE'S 
BOOK  OF  ETI- 
QUETTE by  mii.li- 
CENT      FENWICK 

(Retail  price  $5.50) 


139.    ULYSSES    by 

JAMES  JOYCE.  Un- 
abridged. (Retail 
price  $4.75) 


134.  COMPLETE 
SHORT  STORIES  OF 
MAUGHAM  2  vols. 
(Retail  price$12. 50) 
Each  vol.  $1 


135.    COMPLETE 
WORKS    OF    O. 

HENRY.  2  vols.  (Re- 
tail price  $10) 

Each  vol.  $1 


136.  COMPLETE 
SHERLOCK 
HOLMES  by  con  an 
DOYtE.  2  vols,  i  Re- 
rail  price  $7.50i 

Each  vol.  $1 


147.  THE  WAR  OF 
THE    REVOLUTION 

by    CHRISTOPHER 

ward.  2  vols.  (Re- 
tail price  $15) 

Each  vol.  $1 


149.    THE    STORY 
OF    PHILOSOPHY 

by    WILL    DURANT 

(Retail  price  $5) 


156.  ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA OF  THE 
OPERA  by  DAVID 
I  w  I  N.  i  Retail  price 
$7.50J 


157.  THE  POPU- 
LAR MEDICAL 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 

MORRIS    FISHBEIN' 

m.d.  Illustrated 
(Retail  price  $4.95) 


GOOD  SENSE  FOR  EVERY  READING  FAMILY 

rHE  purpose  of  this  suggested  trial  membership  (sec  conditions  at  the 
left)  is  to  demonstrate  two  things  l>y  your  own  experience:  first,  that 
ou  can  really  keep  yourself  from  missing,  through  oversight  or  overbusy- 
:ess,  books  you  fully  intend  to  read;  second,  the  advantages  of  the  Club's 
iook-Dividend  system,  through  which  members  regularly  receive  valuable 
ibrary  volumes — cither  completely  without  charge  or  at  a  small  fraction  of 
heir  price— simply  by  buying  books  they  would  buy  anyway.  The  offer 
Icscribed  here  really  represents  "advance"  Book-Dividends  earned  by  the 
Hirchase  of  the  three  books  you  engage  to  buy  later. 


ifc  The  three  books  you  choose  will  be  sent  to  you  immediately,  and 
you  will  be  billed  or  ?  dollar  for  each  volume  (plus  a  small  charge  for 
postage). 

5^C  If  you  continue  after  this  trial  membership,  with  every  second 
Club  choice  you  buy  you  will  receive,  without  charge,  a  valuable  Book- 
Dividend  averaging  around  $6.50  in  retail  value.  Since  the  inauguration  of 
this  profit-sharing  plan,  $235,000,000  worth  of  books  (retail  value)  has 
been  received  by  members  as  Book-Dividends. 

Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc. •  345  Hudson  St.,NewYork  14,N.Y. 
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THE     BOSTON     PRESS 


with  the  editorial  departments,  and  takes  a 
keen  interest  in  Boston  affairs  and  national 
politics.  Yet,  faced  with  what  the  elder  Taylor 
called  "these  years  of  uncertainty"  in  the  Boston 
newspaper  struggle,  both  Taylors  concentrate 
their  time  and  effort  on  finances  rather  than  on 
editorial  policy. 

As  a  result,  the  Globe  still  embodies  the 
"family  newspaper"  concept,  with  faintly  Demo- 
cratic overtones.  "We're  putting  out  a  paper 
for  the  bottom  half  of  the  upper  class,  the  middle 
class,  and  the  top  half  of  the  lower  class,"  ex- 
plained a  Globe  executive.  "We  try  to  give 
everyone  a  chance  to  be  heard  in  our  pages." 

Like  its  competition,  the  Globe  relies  heavily 
on  outside  sources  to  fill  up  its  slender  allotment 
of  news  space.  Behind  its  Page  One  formula  of 
advertising  and  chaotic  "circus"  make-up,  the 
•Globe  dishes  up  the  city's  fattest  menu  of  canned 
goods:  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  Walter  Lippmann, 
Joseph  Alsop,  Clementine  Paddleford.  Doris 
Fleeson  can  be  found,  often  heavily  edited,  in 
the  Globe.  All  told,  such  syndicated  features— 
although  kept  out  of  Choate's  hands— add  up  to 
considerable  outlay  of  money  and  a  considerable 
cramp  on  local  news.  To  cement  this  broad,  "ex- 
clusive" appeal,  the  Globe  spends  lavishly  on 
its  own  coverage  of  specialized  news  and  national 
politics.  But  it  does  not  seriously  explore  its  own 
back  yard,  despite  the  fact  that  two-thirds  of  its 
readers  are  in  Boston  or  its  immediate  environs. 
Less  than  one-twentieth  of  its  reading  matter  is 
devoted  to  Boston  affairs. 

"We  don't  go  in  for  crusading  or  exposes," 
said  a  top  Gjlobe  editor.  "Maybe  we  should  do 
more.  But  if  the  District  Attorney  or  someone 
else  launches  an  investigation,  we  cover  it  in  full. 
Of  course,  if  a  DA  is  crooked,  or  if  law  en- 
forcement officers  don't  move  in,  there's  a  prob- 
lem. .  .  ." 

The  problem  is,  essentially,  that  the  Globe 
hates  sticking  its  neck  out.  During  Curley's 
regime,  for  example,  the  Globe  refused  to  take 
sides;  management  on  occasion  even  chided 
staffers  for  writing  critical  pieces  on  Curley  in 
outside  magazines.  Under  the  guise  of  "im- 
partiality," the  Globe  endorses  no  candidates, 
local  or  national.  Editorials— many  folksily 
signed  "Uncle  Dudley"— are  written  after  a  con- 
sensus has  been  reached  among  five  veteran 
editorial  writers  under  Editor  Winship. 

Almost  in  spite  of  itself,  the  Globe  lately  has 
shown  increased  energy.  The  initiative  has  come 
not  from  reluctant  management,  but  from  a 
handful  of  specialized  young  reporters  and  their 
supporters    outside    the    cobwebbed    City    Desk. 


Perhaps  their  most  striking  accomplishment  was 
the  Globe's  campaign  for  a  highly-controversial 
University  of  Massachusetts  faculty  pa\  raise. 
During  the  summer  of  1959  a  science  writer  and 
an  education  reporter  pressed  for.  and  obtained, 
approval  of  a  continuing  series  of  reports  on  the 
university's  plight.  Fourteen  editorials  were 
written  in  support  of  a  score  of  major  articles. 
Despite  the  opposition  of  the  Herald  and  its 
hand-picked  candidate  for  Mayor,  the  state 
legislature  reversed  itself  and  the  university 
teachers  got  their  money.  As  yet,  no  such  effort 
has  been  made  over  any  city  issue. 

"The  Globe  is  a  sleeping  giant,"  said  one  of 
the  paper's  best  reporters.  "We  just  have  to  wake 
up  to  our  potential." 

POOR     HEARSTLINGS 

OX  L  Y  a  few  words  need  be  said  concern- 
ing Boston's  third  newspaper  combina- 
tion, the  Hearst  Record- American- Advertiser, 
which  lacks  even  the  spurious  excitement 
peddled  by  its  counterparts  in  Xew  York  and 
San  Francisco.  Leading  in  circulation  (daily 
549,525,  Sunday  453,664),  with  a  firm  grip  on  the 
New  England  tabloid  market,  these  papers  dish 
up  the  usual  Hearst  fare,  with  no  pretensions- 
sports,  dog-racing,  comics,  lovelorn  columnists, 
priest-heroes,  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  crime,  and  girls. 
There  is  less  fleshly  display  here  than  elsewhere 
in  the  Hearst  empire— a  tribute  to  what  one 
editor  calls  Boston's  "heavy  Church  influence.'' 
But  the  Record  prints  the  daily  Treasury  num- 
ber; it  is  the  pay-off  sheet  for  the  betting  crowd 
in  a  state  that  loves  to  bet.  The  deep  thinking 
comes  from  William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr..  and 
the  usual  Hearstlings  are  heard  from:  Jim 
Bishop,  Fulton  Lewis,  Jr.,  Dorothy  Kilgallen, 
Bob  Considine,  and  George  Sokolsky.  Very  little 
space  is  left,  and  less  is  used,  for  serious  national, 
international,  or  Boston  news. 

The  Hearst  press  operates  with  the  smallest 
editorial  staff  in  Boston.  The  Sunday  Adver- 
tiser is  put  out  by  two  men,  and  lacks  even 
an  editorial  page.  Yet  the  Record's  city  editor, 
C.  Edward  Holland,  is  widely  respected  as  one  of 
Boston's  most  knowledgeable  newspapermen. 
Time  after  time,  he  has  brought  the  Record 
behind  important  issues,  such  as  a  state  sales  tax 
and  the  Massachusetts  pay  raise,  while  the  other 
papers  got  the  credit.  But,  over  all,  the  dearth 
of  manpower,  absentee  ownership,  and  tradi- 
tional tabloid  priorities  have  stripped  the  Hearst 
papers  of  any  broad  influence  over  the  Boston 
scene. 


Effective  immediately, 

Berlitz  will  offer  anlv  private 
language  instruction 


\\  c  have  taken  llii-  step  after  can 'In  ll\  researching  and  testing 
a  wide  variety  of  language  teaching  techniques.  \\  e  have  also 
taken  into  consideration  the  overvs  helming  personal  preference 
for  private  instruction  expressed  by  9295  of  our  students.  Vfter 
82  years  of  world-wide  experience  in  language  instruction,  we 
are  convinced  that  private  instruction  combined  with  the  fa- 
mous Berlitz  Method  is  the  most  effective  way  to  learn  any 
spoken  language. 

The  Berlitz  Method  teaches  you  to  speak  another  language  the 
same  way  you  learned  to  speak  your  own.  )  ou  learn  by  hearing, 
seeing,  associating  objects  with  sounds,  repeating  and  imitating. 

Your  instructor  will  be  teaching  you  his  native  language  so  that 
you  are  constantly  exposed  to  a  first-hand  familiarity  with  cus- 
toms, manners  and  the  proper  accent. 

We  have  no  dull  schoolish  methods  at  Berlitz.  Our  emphasis  is  on 
usage  and  familiarity — not  on  rigid  rules  and  tedious  drills. 

The  Berlitz  Method  is  absorbing  and  stimulating.  At  Berlitz  you 
learn  to  communicate — to  understand  and  to  be  understood.  )  on  do 
not  learn  "about''  a  language  .  .  .  you  learn  to  live  the  language. 

All  our  instruction  is  tailored  to  your  abi lit  \  and  your  needs.  You 
tell  us  your  goals,  we  analyze  your  language  aptitude,  test  your 
"ear",  and  together  we'll  determine  how  much  time  you  will  need 
to  accomplish  your  purpose. 

The  Berlitz  Method  combined  with  private  instruction 
offers  the  most  efficient  and  flexible  way  to  learn  any 
spoken  language. 

Our  private  instruction  males  it  possible  for  you  to  arrange  for 
lessons  at  your  convenience.  You  can  utilize  lunch  time,  pn --business 
hours,  after  business  hours  and  weekends. 

If  you  can't  tale  time  to  come  to  Berlitz — a  Berlitz  instructor  can 
come  to  you.  You,  can  start  anywhere,  any  time.  You  can  move 
across  the  country  or  around  the  world  and  still  gel  the  same  high 
quality  instruction  wherever  you  decide  to  continue. 

You  can  change  your  sclu  dale.,  plan  business  trips,  talc  time  out 
for  vacations  .  .  .  well  arrange  everything  to  suit  your  convenience. 

10lA  million  graduates  have  studied  at  Berlitz  for  a  \\  ide  variety 
of  reasons.  They've  come  to  us  for  business  advancement  .  .  . 
for  cultural  self-improvement  .  .  .  for  travel  enjoyment  .  .  .  for 
greater  international  understanding.  Whatever  reason  you  have 
for  wanting  to  speak  another  language,  Berlitz  can  help  you. 
There  are  Berlitz  Schools  in  principal  cities  throughout  the 
world  and  you'll  find  the  local  Berlitz  Director  cordial,  in- 
formative and  well  qualified  to  tailor  a  program  of  Berlitz  in- 
struction to  your  needs. 

For  business  or  pleasure  .  .  .  people  who  go  places .  . .  go  to 
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In    sum,    the    Boston    newspapers    are    more 
alike  than  different.  The  failure  of  their  man- 
agements to  take  a  strong  interest  in  local  public 
issues    is    intensified    by    the    bitter   commercial 
rivalry    between    the    Globe    and    the    Herald 
Hostility     between     the     Taylors     and     Choate 
reached  a  peak  during  the  1958-59  Congressional 
investigations  of  the  FCC  when  the  Globe  man- 
agement   fought    to    reverse    an    FCC    decision 
granting  Boston's   television   Channel   5    to    the 
Herald-Traveler    Corporation.    The    Globe 
charged  that  Choate  was  trying  to  force  it  out  of 
business.    The  bitterness  lingers  on  in  the  edi- 
torial columns  of  both  newspapers. 

When  the  Globe  ventured  to  support  revision 
of  the  antiquated  Massachusetts  state  constitu- 
tion earlier  this  year,  the  Herald  played  up 
testimony  of  those  opposed  to  the  measure  and 
labeled  the  whole  idea  "Constitutional  Con- 
fusion." In  return,  the  Globe  ignores  or  tries  to 
knock  down  Herald-Traveler  exclusives.  This 
rivalry  tends  to  cripple  and  discredit  whatever 
slender  influence  the  papers  may  have  as  advo- 
cates. 

"When  both  the  papers  are  together  on  some- 
thing, City  Hall  generally  tries  to  move  in  their 
direction,"  noted  a  civic  association  expert 
But  when  the  Herald  and  Globe  are  on  oppo- 
site sides,  they  tend  to  cancel  each  other  out. 
Then  usually  nothing  happens." 

UNHALLOWED     TRADITION 

I      HESE   newspaper   policies   and   rivalries 
A     have  other  effects  on  public-service  report- 
ing. For  example  the  manpower  shortages  are  un- 
necessarily aggravated  by  a  peculiar  'local   phe- 
nomenon.   Unlike  New  York  or  Chicago  news- 
papers, the  Boston  press  has  no  local  Associated 
Press   or  City  News   bureau    which   can    handle 
routine  court,  police,  and  accident  news,  leaving 
the  individual  newspaper  staffs  free  to  concen- 
trate   on    more    important    stories.    A    proposal 
several   years   ago   to   create  such  a   joint    news 
service    in    Boston    was    rejected    because,    as    a 
Globe  editor  put  it,  "nobody  felt  he  could  trust 
the  others."    As   a   result,    the   basic   soldier   of 
Boston  newspapering  is  still  the  police  reporter 
tied  down  in  police  stations,  radio  cars,  or  courts 
waiting  for  "news"   to  happen.    And   from   the 
ranks  ol  these  reporters  come  the  men  who  man 
the  City   Room   desks   where    the  day's   news   is 
evaluated    and     -he     unhallowed     tradition     of 
Boston  newspapering  is  perpetuated. 

Another  failure  of  Boston   journalism  can  be 
Seated    in    the    third-floor    press    room    at    City 


Hall:  "The  Combine."  an  informal  agreement  by 
most   City    Hall    reporters    not    to    compete    for 
news.    Many  areas  of  inquiry,  by  common  con- 
sent, are  left  uncovered.   A  press  conference  with 
Boston's  new  Mayor  Collins  is  a  study  in  friendly 
chit-chat.   Tough  questions  simply  are  not  asked 
The  Mayor  effortlessly  dominates   the  meeting 
Some   reporters   have   been    heard    to   complain 
when  the  Mayor  "didn't  give  us  a  story  today." 
A    Monitor  alumnus    ol    City    Hall    observes- 
The  editors  don't  want  what  the  eager  beavers 
tufti  up.  So  after  a  while  they  stop  being  eager 
beavers." 

But  the  shabbiest  heritage  of  Boston  report- 
ing ,s  the  pay-off.  In  May  1954,  the  Providence 
Journal  ran  a  series  of  articles  telling  how  ten 
reporters  covering  the  Massachusetts  State  House 
had  been  paid  S60,000  over  a  four-year  period 
for  services  ranging  from  issuing  publicity  re- 
leases to  work  on  politically-appointed  legislative 
committees." 

All    three    Boston    newspaper    combines    were 
represented,   as   well   as  the  State   House   News 
Service,  a   news-gathering  pool  on   Beacon   Hill 
financed     by     Massachusetts     newspapers       The 
Journal  went  on   to  show  even   bigger  pay-offs 
trom  race  tracks  to  Boston  sports  writers.  "The 
problem."   as    one    reporter    told    me,    "is    that 
the  newspaper  managements  would  rather  have 
the  reporter  earning  extra  money  on  the  outside 
than   pay   him   above   scale."     Every   newspaper 
execunve  I  talked  to  confessed  that  "conflict  of 
interest"  continues  to  plague  Boston  newspapers 
-with  resulting  loss  of  prestige  and  self-esteem 
(d   nothing  worse)   for  the  reporters  and   their 
papers. 


YOUNG     TURKS 


I  N  part,  the  conflict  of  interest  can  be  blamed 
Aon  the  fact  that  Boston  remains,  as  Henry  Vil- 
lard  of  The  Nation  reportedly  put  it  years  ago, 
the  poor  farm  of  American  journalism."    Bos- 
ton's    competing,     cost-conscious     managements 
refrain  from  paving  more  than   the  Newspaper 
Guild  scale,  even  while  they  complain  about  the 
'■'lent  they  get.    The  Hearst  papers  do  not  have 
a  single  reporter  earning  more  than  the  $134  50 
jmnimum.     The   Herald-Traveler   is   not   much 
better  off.   Not  surprisingly,  in  view  of  news-play 
1 -nonties,  sports  writers  earn  more  than  general 
assignment    reporters.     Ad    salesmen   do   better 
than  both. 

What,  then,  will  become  of  the  Boston  press? 
Onlj  New  York  City,  with  ten  times  Boston's 
population,  boasts  more-one  more-daily  news- 


New  York  Newspaper  Reveals 
Startling  Vitamin  Price  Facts . . . 
Learn  How  You  Can  Save  On 


i(amins 


Recently  a  leading  New  York  evening 
newspaper  published  a  public  service  studv 
of  Patent  Medicines.  The  VITAMIN 
installment  uncovered  the  wide  variance 
in  the  prices  of  Vitamins  and  Vitamin- 
Mineral  combinations. 

The  following  three  paragraphs  taken 
from  the  series,  as  it  appeared,  are  of 
particular  concern  to  everyone  buying 
Vitamins. 

"Any  particular  vitamin  bottled  under 
one  label  is,  for  all  practical  and  therapeu- 
tic purposes,  the  same  as  if  it  is  bottled 
under  another  label.  The  fact  is,  most  of 
the  Vitamin  concentrates  consumed  in 
America  are  produced  by  only  a  few 
companies. 

"The  list  of  ingredients  in  a  Vitamin 
compound  is  one  thing  the  consumer  can 
almost  always  depend  on  to  be  cornet. 
Any  company  which  fails  to  label  the 
bottle  with  the  exact  formula  and  amount 
(or  unit  strength)  of  each  ingredient  risks 
a  seizure  by  the  U.  S.  Government. 

"Bearing  that  in  mind,  it  is  interesting 
to  pick  up  a  few  Vitamin  catalogs  and 
compare  the  prices  charged  by  different 
companies  for  the  same  Vitamin  com- 
pounds." 


Following  publication  of  the  install- 
ment we  received  hundreds  of  phone  calls 
requesting  the  Hudson  Vitamin  Catalog. 

The  Free  Hudson  Catalog  offers  tre- 
mendous VALUES  on  Vitamins,  Vitamin- 
Mineral  combinations  and  Food  Supple- 
ments. Hudson  Vitamin  Products  has  been 
serving  doctors  and  nurses  for  over  25 
years  and  now  you,  too,  can  purchase  your 
Vitamins  DIRECT  from  Hudson  at 
savings  up  to  50%  and  more. 

Here  are  two  examples  of  Hudson  Vita- 
min savings :  a  very  popular  multiple 
vitamin  that  is  taken  once-a-day,  regu- 
larly sells  for  about  $3.10  per  100  ..  .  the 
Hudson  formula  sells  for  only  $1.50  per 
100  .  .  .  here's  another  —  a  well  known 
high  potency  B  complex  formula  with 
Vitamin  C  and  minerals  (similar  to  a 
brand  nationally  advertised  at  $4.40  per 
100)  .  .  .  only  $2.10  DIRECT  from  the 
Hudson  Catalog. 

Write  for  the  Catalog  and  show  it  to 
your  doctor  if  you  like — but,  by  all  means, 
discover  for  yourself  why  Hudson  has  be- 
come a  DIRECT  MONEY-SAVING  source 
for  Vitamins  throughout  the  nation.  All 
Hudson  Vitamin  Products  are  sold  with  a 
money  back  guarantee. 


VITAMIN  PRODUCTS,  Inc. 

89  Seventh  Avenue,  Dept.  M-794,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Hudson  Vitamins  have  been  awarded  both 
the  PARENTS'  MAGAZINE  COMMENDATION  SEAL 
and   MC CALL'S   USE-TESTED   SEAL. 
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Please  mail  this  coupon  today! 

HUDSON  VITAMIN  PRODUCTS,  Inc. 

89  Seventh  Ave.,  Dept.  M-794,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

Please  mail  me  your  Free  Hudson  Vitamin  Catalog. 
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papers.  "Diversity,"  wrote  A.  J.  Liebling  in  a 
recent  New  Yorker  "Wayward  Press"  piece,  "and 
the  competition  that  it  causes,  does  not  insure 
good  news  coverage  or  a  fair  champion  for  ever) 
point  of  view,  but  it  increases  the  chances.  .  .  ." 
Boston's  case— unmentioned  by  Liebling— seems 
to  challenge  this  apparently  plausible  conclu- 
sion. Boston's  three  newspaper  combinations 
constitute  a  special  case  of  what  John  Kenneth 
Galbraith  of  Harvard  calls  "extreme  competi- 
tion." They  are  marginal  firms  trying  to  survive 
in  a  contracting  market  by  frantic  economic,  and 
the  use  of  gimmicks. 

Some  think  the  only  way  to  make  Boston's 
press  turn  to  its  responsibilities— and  opportuni- 
ties—is to  relieve  the  competitive  obsession  by 
merger  or  sale.  "What  we  need,"  said  one  news- 
paper executive,  "is  one  good  morning  paper 
and  one  good  afternoon  paper  instead  of  what 
we've  got."  A  Darwinian  solution  may  eventually 
come,  but  there  are  no  immediate  signs  of  it. 
No  newspaper  is  now  weak  enough— or  strong 
enough— to  make  merger  or  sale  sufficiently 
attractive. 

I  do  not  think,  however,  that  one  or  more 
newspapers  must  fold  before  the  Boston  press  be- 
comes active  in  relation  to  the  city's  problems; 
on  the  contrary,  the  elimination  of  competition 


might  have  no  effect  at  all.  Ultimately,  the 
performance  of  a  newspaper  depends  on  the 
courage  and  resourcefulness  ol  its  management. 
The  most  important  change  that  could  take 
place  in  Boston  journalism— and  perhaps  in 
Boston  itself— would  be  a  determined  effort  by 
newspaper  management  to  show  that  consistent 
public  leadership  and  "public  appeal''  are  not 
mutually  exclusive.  Newspapers  in  other  cities— 
in  Washington,  New  York,  and  Chicago,  among 
others— have  discovered  this,  to  their  profit. 

Certainly  the  time  is  ripe.  With  a  new  and 
promising  Mayor  in  Cit\  Hall,  and  at  least  a 
tentative  feeling  in  the  air  that  change  might 
alter  all  be  possible,  the  Boston  press  is  missing 
opportunities  every  day  to  prod  and  explain  and 
expose.  And  fortunately,  each  of  the  three  com- 
bines has  on  its  staff  a  few  skilled  professionals 
who  do  understand  Boston's  plight  and  the  kind 
of  leadership  the  press  could  provide  if  it 
dared.  The  Boston  publisher  can,  if  he  wants, 
find  at  least  a  nucleus  of  Young  Turks  capable 
of  restoring  life  to  his  paper  just  by  walking 
down  the  hall.  If  he  encouraged,  and  built  upon, 
that  nucleus,  he  might  well  be  able  to  revive  a 
city  that  is  now  in  an  advanced  state  of  stag- 
nation. The  question  is:  Does  he  really  wTant  to 
walk  down  the  ha  IT- 


JAMES  WRIGHT 

TO    SOME    UNCERTAIN    BIRDS 

I  knew  already 

That  every  feather  would  fall, 

However  slowly, 

Out  of  the  gold  hair  of  the  trees. 

The  blood  of  a  wing  burns  in  the  ground. 

\\'h\,   then,  this  morning, 

Do  I  look  out  the  window 

To  my  spare  garden, 

And  find  the  air  still  dark  with  birds? 

That  whole  grove  of  green  women 

Dances  no  more  now. 

Longing  for  death, 

They  turn  toward   the  dark. 

Sparrow,  robin,  crow. 

This  is  a  place  where  only 

Men    are   allowed    now. 

The  milkman,  humming  to  himself. 

Swims   through   the  great    tear  ol    morning. 

And  he  does  not   like  to  be  stared  at  long. 

And  you  should  be  gone. 


Harper's  Magazine,  October  I960 
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in^  field— a  revolutionary  idea  with 
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an  entirely  new,  easy-to-use  format  THE  NATIONS  is  reany  a  reference 
containing  numerous  unusual  features  library  in  one  magnificent  volume. 
never  before  available  in  any  encyclo-      Here  is  the  basic  knowledge  about  the 


pedia.  It  is  designed  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  fast-paced  world  in 
which  we  live. 


Locate    and    compare    all    basic 
facts   at   a    glance    .    .    . 


world  you  live  in  that  you  and  the 
members  of  your  family  need  in  your 
daily  activities — in  the  home,  at  busi- 
ness, and  at  school.  The  facts  are  pre- 
sented so  clearly — the  descriptions 
are  so  readable — specific  information 
so  easy  to  locate — that  you  will  find 
yourself  reading  and  referring  to  this 
The  basic  facts  about  every  nation  beautifully  bound  volume  time  and 
are  given  under  50  numbered  head-  time  again  in  the  years  ahead, 
ings  to  enable  you  to  compare  such 
characteristics  as  topography,  climate, 
income  tax,  government,  health,  etc., 
easily  and  quickly.  Each  nation  re- 
gardless of  its  size,  wealth  or  geo- 
graphical importance  receives  full 
treatment  under  these  headings. 
Among  the  contributors  are  leading 
historians,  economists,  political  sci- 
entists, geographers  and  commercial 
and  financial  authorities. 
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WILLIAM    S.  WHITE 


A  Better  Wav  to  Run  Our  Political  Conventions 


Too  long  and  too  late  and  too  ir- 
responsible .  .  .  the  national  conven- 
tions have  become  (under  the  TV 
lights)  a  solemn  farce  which  even  a 
''cynic"  in  politics  wants  to  reform. 

WASHINGTON-Though  time 
has  brought  some  merciful  release 
from  the  shabby  memories  of  our  na- 
tional political  conventions,  the 
Presidential  campaign  is  still  moving 
under  the  shadow  of  an  antiquated 
and    phony    nominating    system. 

It  is  a  system  inferior  in  ever)  way 
to  the  two  sets  of  candidates  it 
offered  the  country.  It  is  a  system 
which  still,  after  these  healing 
months,  raises  in  my  mind  (and  in 
the  minds  of  many  of  my  colleagues) 
a  sense  of  stale  distaste. 

It  is  a  system  we  ought  to  tolerate 
no  longer.  It  is  a  system  which  this 
correspondent  (who  is  no  panty- 
waist  and  indeed  is  regarded  In  .it 
least  one  reader  as  "surely  a  prag- 
matist  and  possibl)  even  a  cynic") 
funis  intellectually  and  I  forall)  in- 
supportable. I  should  like  never 
again  to  have  to  attend  another 
Democratic  Los  Angeles,  another 
Republican  Chicago.  Fun  is  fun; 
but  too  much  is  too  damn  much. 


Why  these  gentle  reproaches  to- 
ward an  old  American  institution? 
Taking  a  deep  breath,  one  begins. 
Nearly  everything  that  happens  in 
national  political  conventions  is 
wrongly  clone  or  cheaply  done  or  ir- 
responsibly done.  We  cozen  the 
American  people  by  a  tasteless,  end- 
lessly repetitive  melodrama.  We  put 
the  worst  possible  foot  forward  be- 
fore our  friends  abroad— and  our 
enemies— in  a  grimy  spectacle  which 
is  the  beginning  of  the  grand  and 
solemn  task  of  choosing  a  new  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

We  run  the  thing  far  too  long— 
until  even  the  a<  tors  in  it  are  reeling 
with  fatigue  and  stupefied  by  bore- 
dom. Five  days  for  one  of  these 
affairs  is  unbelievable  nonsense.  But 
five  days  it  must  be,  under  present 
arrangements,  because  "the  host 
city"  has  got  to  have  the  crowds 
toped  long  enough  (and  so  spending 
enough)  to  collect  a  profit  on  its 
dubious  hospitality . 

But  far  worse  than  tunning  the 
thins:  too  Ions;,  we  also  run  it  back- 
wards.  What  is  trivial,  therefore, 
overmasters  what  is  important.  And 
the  mere  personalities  and  quirks  of 
men  become  mote  vital  than  the  pro- 
foundest  issues  confronting  a  nation. 

The  root  evil  ol  all  the  main  evils 
in  the  system,  as  it  seems  to  me,  lies 


in  the  staggering  irrationality  ol  the 
"platform  committee."  What  hapl 
pens  is  this:  A  collection  of  party^ 
characters  of  the  greatest  possible 
diversity— a  few  of  them  able,  sensi- 
ble, and  responsible,  but  more  of 
them  hacks  for  this  or  that  pressure 
group  or  interest— gathers  days 
aluad  of  time  in  some  metallically 
echoing  hotel  "grand  ballroom." 

Nine  times  out  of  ten,  the  ma- 
jority of  them  have  at  best  a 
parochial  view  of  the  national  inter- 
est. Nine  times  out  of  ten,  a  ma- 
jority of  them  have  never  been 
elected  to  anything  and  will  never 
have  the  slightest  means  or  even  the 
slightest  desire  to  help  carry  out 
the  pronunciamentos  they  are  so 
solemnly  "hammering  out."  (This 
is  the  unconsciously  apt  cliche 
b\  which  these  "deliberations" 
are  often  journalistically  described.) 
Platform  committees  get  selected,  in 
short,  primarily  In  the  paid  party 
employee  called  a  national  chair- 
man—a man  who  may  or  may  not 
have  the  smallest  real  influence  in 
the  country  or  the  smallest  real 
representative  function  within  his 
own  party. 

They  sweat  and  they  strain.  They 
huff  and  they  puff.  They  pile  stereo- 
type upon  stereotype.  And  at  length 
they  bring  forth  a  turgid  document 
which  is  alleged— with  brazen  dis- 
regard of  reality— to  represent  the 
whole  mind  of  a  great  party.  What 
the)  produce  is  intended  to  suit  just 
any  old  candidate:  though  of  course 
it  should  be  plain  beyond  dispute 
that  no  s<  rambled-eggs  platform  of 
this  sort  could  possibly  suit  even  two 
rival  Presidential  candidates,  let 
alone  the  three  or  four  who  may  still 
be  hoping  to  get  nominated. 

W  HAT     THE 

GOP     DID     RIGHT 

\  N  exception  might  be  urged  as  to 
Chicago's  GOP  platform,  since  the 
only  real  Presidential  aspirant  was 
Mr.  Nixon.  Even  this,  however,  is 
a  point  mote  apparent  than  real. 
And  what  reality  it  has  more  sup- 
ports than  hurts  my  central  argu- 
ment. For  the  platform  in  this 
special  case  was  not  really  prepared 
by  the  platform  committee;  but 
largely  in  a  tug  of  war  between  Mr. 
Nixon  and  Governor  Rockefeller.  It 
was.  in  this  sense  at  any  rate,  a  better 
platform    than    that   of    the    Demo- 
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crats;  it  had  some  measure  of  re- 
sponsibility in  it. 

When  one  recalls  the  Democratic 
platform  however— and  I  speak  here 
more  of  how  it  was  made  than  spe- 
cifically what  it  said— one  finds  con- 
clusive evidence  as  to  what  is 
wrong  with  the  platform  committee 
method.  For  here  was  a  rase  in 
which  a  whole  cast  of  would-be 
Presidential  characters— four  in  this 
case— was  waiting  in  the  wings  for 
the  critical  nominating  session  while 
a  polyglot  group  of  other  men  was 
committing  each  of  them  in  advance 
—to  what?  To  a  paper  with  which  at 
least  three  of  them— Johnson,  Sym- 
ington, Stevenson— had  had  almost 
nothing  to  do. 

The  point  is  not  that  the  platform 
did  not  say  a  great  deal;  the  question 
is  this:  For  whom  did  it  say  it,  and 
on  what  real  authority?  Now  it  is 
true,  probably,  that  Kennedy,  the 
convention  victor,  did  have  some 
real  hand  in  this  manifesto.  But  the 
civ  most  that  could  be  said  of  his 
participation  was  that  it  was  distant 
and  distracted.  At  the  time,  natu- 
rally, he  was  hunting  not  planks  but 
live  and  voting  delegates. 

Very  well,  a  "platform"  is  thus 
prepared.  Then  what?  It  is  "taken 
before  the  convention,"  where  not 
one-twentieth  of  the  delegates  will 
hear  it  or  read  it,  then  or  later— or 
ever  give  it  the  slightest  heed.  To 
be  sure  we  have  had  a  long  and 
amiable,  though  less  than  honest. 
tradition  by  which  candidates  after 
their  nomination  cheerfully  disre- 
gard all  that  fine  print.  And  this  has 
not  been  confined  to  the  bad  old 
"reactionary"  and  "boss-controlled" 
nominees.  One  gentleman  who 
threw  a  platform  overboard  so  that 
it  sank  without  the  slightest  trace 
was  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in  1932. 
It  was  a  good  thing  he  did.  at  that. 
For  it  was  a  perfectly  ridiculous  plat- 
form amid  the  somber  facts  of  life 
in  19.12  and  had  been  produced  by 
the  usual  irrational  convention 
system. 

IIOW     TO     SAVE     TWO     DAYS 

I  F  all  this  is  perhaps  enough  to  sug- 
gesl  that  there  is  something  wrong 
with  that  system;  then,  watchman, 
what  of  the  night?  What  ought  to 
be  clone?  Mv  own  view,  after  some 
reflection  and  after  attending  eight 


national  conventions,  is  that  sensible 
reforms  are  not  only  required  but 
are  easily  available. 

First  and  foremost,  we  ought  to 
make  fundamental  revisions  in  the 
scheduling  so  as  to  cut  convention 
time  to  a  maximum  of  three  days— 
and  to  use  this  time,  moreover,  in 
such  a  way  as  not  to  keep  the  specta- 
cle on  the  air  until  three  and  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  I  strongly 
question,  in  most  cases,  the  sober, 
clear-sighted,  prudent  judgment  of 
either  convention  or  spectators  when 
the  clock  hands  move  along  to,  say, 
2:00  a.m. 

The  best  way  to  slim  down  these 
fat  and  futile  proceedings  is  to  get 
at  the  central  obesity— that  is,  "the 
platform  committee."  This  absurd 
anachronism  should  be  junked  forth- 
with.  as  incompetent,  immaterial, 
and  irrelevant:  and  as  a  dreary  fraud 
upon   the   public. 

I  suggest  the  following:  Let  the 
convention  itself  appoint  a  subcom- 
mittee of  fifty  voting  delegates,  one 
representing— and  truly  representa- 
tive of— each  state  delegation.  Let  this 
subcommittee  meet,  always  in  pub- 
lic, in  serious  and  businesslike  ses- 
sion to  hear  before  the  nomination 
each  serious  Presidential  candidate. 
Let  each  candidate  come  forward 
with  a  plain  statement  of  where  he 
stands  on  every  important  issue  of 
the  day.  Let  him  be  interrogated, 
not  in  some  television  press  con- 
ference but  by  the  delegates  them- 
selves before  the  whole  United  States 
of  America.  Let  this  subcommittee 
satisfy  itself  fully  and  completely  on 
every  point  with  every  candidate. 

Then  let  the  convention  itself  pro- 
ceed to  the  business  of  nominating, 
with  no  further  chit-chat— and  no 
horseplay  whatever.  Let  us  be  done, 
with  so-called  nominating  speeches 
and  seconding  speeches  and  speeches 
seconding  seconding  speeches.  Let 
there  be  an  end  to  witless  floor 
"demonstrations"  which  are  as  spon- 
taneous as  the  idiot's  card  held  be- 
fore a  TV  performer. 

Finally,  let  the  successful  candi- 
date at  once  address  convention  and 
country,  without  the  aid  of  ghost 
writers,  without  time  to  think  out 
clever  explanations  and  elaborations 
of  what  he  had  said  before.  Let  him 
stand  to  it,  then  and  there,  and  re- 
state and  solemnly  reaffirm  those 
attitudes    and    policies    that    in    the 
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c  ampaign  and  in  the  Presideiw  \  arc 
going  i"  be  his  attitudes  and  poli- 
cies, not  those  "I  a  Faceless,  irrespon- 
sible, and  transient  bod)  oi  nun 
nobod)  reall)  knows.  (Who  can 
name  even  five  ol  the  members  of 
eithei  platfoi  in  (  ommittee  in  the  con- 
ventions ol  last  fuly?  How  many, 
indeed,  can  now  remembei  offhand 
the  names  oi  both  t  hail  mi  n 

l',\  temperament  1  disti  usi  reform, 
and  1  take  a  dim  \  ieu  oi  reformers. 
li  ilms  seem  to  me,  however,  that 
whai  is  proposed  here  is  not  so  far- 
reaching  .is  to  cause  to  tremble  the 
foundation  stones  ol  the  Republic— 
oi  even  unduly  to  shake  up  the 
traditional  structures  ol  the  part) 
organizations.  \ml  this  is  l>\  no 
means  an  "anti-boss"  plan.  On  the 
i ontiaiA  ii  is  an  appeal  For  more  of 
a  boss,  in  platform  terms,  than  we 
now  have. 

For  surel)  it  is  not  possible  to 
argue  logically  that  the  present 
method  of  getting  it  For  the  candi- 
date wholesale— thai  is,  catching 
votes  For  him  in  ever)  part  of  society 
and  from  ever)  conceivable  pressure 
group,  in  a  single  document— is  quite 
ideal.  And  surel)  it  is  not  a  good 
idea  to  do  it  this  wa)  long  before 
the  platform  committee,  or  the  con- 
vention  itself,  knows  for  sure  who 
is  going  to  be  the  nominee.  When 
you  prepare  and  announce  and 
gravely  adopt  a  candidate's  platform 
before  you  have  gol  a  candidate, 
how   silh   can  you  get? 

BEHIND     THE     PLATFOIIM 

T  HIS,  for  one  illustration,  is  how 
silh  you  can  get:  This  year's  Demo- 
cratic platform  was.  in  plain  fact, 
forced  upon  (or,  more  exactly,  simph 
handed  to)  a  large  and  diverse  con- 
vention b\  two  groups  which,  while 
entirel)  legal  groups,  formed  only 
tin)  fractions  of  the  whole.  One- 
group  was  characterized  by,  though 
b)  no  means  wholly  made  up  of,  the 
organization  called  Americans  foi 
Democratic  Action.  ADA  is  hardl) 
more  than  an  earnest— and  to  my 
mind  a  boring— letterhead  organiza- 
tion whose  voice  speaks  a  thousand 
times  larger  than  its  true  political 
power  and  a  hundred  times  louder 
than  its  genuine  representative  func- 
tion. 

The  other  dominant  group  was 
made  up  of  the  labor  leaders.   Their 


ONCE  WATCHDOGS  FOR  WHISKEY  MAKERS, 
guinea  hens  now  help  remind  us  to  keep  making 
Jack  Daniel's  the  ancient  Tennessee  way. 


Guineas  set  up  such  a  ruckus  over  any 
unusual  movement  that  old-time 
distillers  kept  them  as  an  alarm  against 
prowling  strangers.  But  ours  hold  a 
different  meaning:  they'll  warn  us  if 
we  unwittingly  change  our  slow, 
patient  ways.  You  see,  we  make  our 
whiskey  .  .  .  and  Charcoal  Mellow  it .  .  . 
the  way  Jack  Daniel  did  nearly  a 
century  ago.  And  we  never 
intend  to  change.  One  sip,  we 
believe,  will  tell  you  why. 
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constitutional  right  to  function  as 
spokesmen  for  organized  labor  I  do 
not  for  a  moment  question.  But 
their  sensitive  and  total  understand- 
ing of  the  whole  political  and 
economic  necessities  of  this  entire 
vast,  mixed  country  I  do  make  bold 
to  query.  Since  the  ultimate  func- 
tion of  a  convention  is  to  put  a  man 
forward  for  the  highest  elective  office, 
I  cannot  rid  myself  of  the  notion 
that  those  party  men  who  are  in 
elected  office  or  must  run  again  for 
office  ought  to  have  a  major  part  in 
preparing  a  party's  views  for  a 
political  campaign. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  George 
Meany  is  a  devoted  and  excellent 
spokesman  for  organized  labor— and 
in  that  enterprise  I  wish  him  well. 
The  same  goes  for  Mr.  Walter  Reu- 
ther.  But  I  remember  that  Mr. 
Meany,  at  least,  at  Los  Angeles  was 
going  around  laying  down  personal 
—and  successful— ultimatums  as  to 
»hat  the  Democratic  platform  should 
contain,  at  some  points  at  any  rate. 
What  should  we  all  be  saying— in- 
deed yelling  in  deepest  outrage— if 
the  heads  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers  and  the  U.  S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  had  been 
putting  down  ultimatums  at  the  Re- 
publican convention? 

I  am  not  saying  that  the  Repub- 
licans conducted  a  "good"  conven- 
tion and  so  ought  to  be  elected  in 
November  and  that  the  Democrats 
conducted  a  "bad"  one  and  so  ought 
to  be  defeated.  I  am  saying  onh 
rli.it  the  Republican  convention— by 
the  accident  of  being  subject  to 
relatively  more  responsible  leader- 
ship because  it  had  only  one  true 
candidate— was  comparatively  less 
open  to  the  inherent  disorder  and 
irresponsibility  of  the  present  system. 

WHAT     DO     THE 

PARTIES     REALLY     WANT? 

BUT  the  GOP  platform  can  be 
regarded  .is  a  satisfactory  statement 
ol  the  aims  of  a  national  party  only 
if  one  assumes  that  any  national 
party's  aim  is  singular— simply  to 
win  an  election.  Cynic  I  may  be; 
boi  not  this  cynical.  And.  inciden- 
tally, I  don't  believe  that  Richard 
Nixon  (or  John  Kennedy)  is  either. 
I  think  it  fairer  to  reckon  thai  ea<  h 
was  to  a  great  extent  the  victim  ol  a 
system  he  never  made.   If  the  Demo- 
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PUBLIC     &     PERSON  \  L 

(  rati)  (platform-committee)  platform 
Found  i  i  -^  leadership  in  pressure 
groups  on  the  Left,  the  Nixon 
Ro<  kefeller  (non  platfoi  m  <  ommil 
[(t  i  platform  produ< ed  <>nl\  an 
accommodation  that  does  noi  really 
express  the  essential  view  "I  .1  single 
one  ol  the  signifw  ani  fat  tions  of  the 
GOP,  lei  alone  the  whole  party. 

For  illustration,  whose  civil-rights 
plank  did  the  Republicans  adopt? 
NO!  Rockefeller's  certainly;  because 
it  fell  far  short  ol  what  he  had  b<  en 
demanding.  Not  Nixon's  either;  be- 
1  ause  1  stronglj  suspect  that  it  went 
well  beyond  what  Nixon  reall)  fell 
was  either  wise  or  attainable. 

Now.  I  am  aware  that  this  could 
be  interpreted  as  denying  the  whole 
theory  ol  reasonable  compromise  in 
politics  which  this  correspondent, 
among  others,  h.is  long  supported. 
But  this.  1  suggest,  would  be  a  most 
superficial  interpretation.  There  is 
no  harm  in  accommodations;  in- 
deed,  mostly  there  is  onl)  good.  But 
the  vital  points  arc  who  makes  the 
accommodations,  in  what  way,  and 
what,  at  the  ver)  end.  is  the  sub- 
stance of  the  accommodation. 


HOW     R  O  C  K  F.  F  E  L  L  1    1! 
COULD     HAVE     WORKED 

THE  GOP  platform  thus  can  be 
described  as  part-Nixon,  part-Rocke- 
feller; but  not  coherently  representa- 
tive of  either.  The  platform  is 
unfair,  moreover,  to  Nixon  as  the 
undoubted  leader  of  Ids  party— with 
a  leadership  long  earned.  It  is  true 
that  since  Rockefeller  had  said  he 
was  not  a  candidate  he  could  not 
have  addressed  my  proposed  conven- 
tion subcommittee.  He  could,  how- 
ever, have  participated  fully,  as  the 
chief  delegate'  from  New  Yoik.  in  the 
cross-examining  device  which  I  have 
here  put  forward.  Here  his  ideas 
could  have  been  presented  to  a  re- 
sponsible forum.  Beyond  the  slight- 
est doubt  they  would  have  been 
rejected,  for  it  was  in  basic  power 
a   Nixon  convention  all  the  way. 

All  the  same,  the  end  result  would 
have  been  a  plus  for  responsible 
politics;  we  should  at  the  end  have 
had  a  straight-out  Nixon  platform, 
as  we  should  have  had  a  straight-out 
Kennedy  platform  had  the  Demo- 
crats followed  a  like  procedure. 

So,  to  the  old-style  convention- 
one  hopes— a  last,  uniond  farewell. 


Hine, 

le  cognac 
sec. . 
Epatant! 


H  INE 


OGNA' 


Une  chaleur  crepitante.  Des  pensees 
heureuses.  La  societe  de  vieux  amis. 
Le  Cognac  Hine  accroit  le  plaisir  de 
pareils  instants.  Un  gout  rare  et  precieux 
qui  plait  a  tous.  Le  Cognac  Hine 
proclame  le  meilleur  Cognac,  par  les 
connoisseurs  du  monde  entier, 
parce  que  e'est 
le  Cognac  .  .  .  Sec. 
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PAUL   PICKREL 


The  Rich:   They  Are  Nearly  Always  with  Us 


AMERICANS  in  general  and  American 
writers  in  particular  seem  to  be  fascinated 
by  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald's  celebrated  proposition 
that  the  rich  are  different  from  the  rest  of  us. 
It  is  not  a  proposition  that  I  find  of  the  slightest 
interest— if  the  rich  are  different  from  me,  they 
can  take  whatever  action  they  regard  as  necessary 
and  appropriate  to  overcome  the  gap.  I  have 
always  admired  the  old  lady's  remark  to  her 
friends  who  were  deploring  the  prevalence  and 
virulence  of  social-climbing  in  their  circle:  "If 
people  care  to  know  one,"  she  gently  rebuked 
them,  "one  tries  to  be  polite." 

But  behind  the  American  dream  of  creating  a 
society  based  upon  equality  (usually  understood 
.is  sameness)  there  lies  a  yearning  for  difference 
and  a  deep-seated  conviction  that  difference  exists. 
To  take  a  trivial  example:  nowhere  else  in  the 
world  has  the  notion  that  Shakespeare  was  not 
the  author  of  the  plays  that  go  by  his  name  won 
such  widespread,  enthusiastic,  and  even  bitter 
support.  And  the  argument  usually  boils  down 
to  this:  the  Shakespeare  who  came  from  the 
country  town  of  Stratford  was  too  poor  and  ill- 
bred  and  ill-educated  to  write  masterpieces- 
only  an  aristocrat  with  a  fancy  education  ami 
powerful  friends  could  have  done  that.  Ironically 
enough,  Mark  Twain,  who  entranced  a  nation 
though  he  started  out  from  another  and  no 
grander  river  town,  was  among  those  who  were 
convinced  that  Shakespeare  was  only  the  mask  ol 
some  loftier  personage. 

The  American  faith  in  difference  comes  out  in 
various  wavs  at  various  times.  At  one  time  one 
social  or  economic  class  will  be  sentimentalized; 
at  another  time,  another.  The  poor  had  their 
turn  in  the  1930s;  now  perhaps  it  is  the  turn  of 
the  rich.  Has  not  Riesman  Himself  told  us  that 
the  rich,  too,  are  a  minority?  Of  course  everyone 
in  American  society  belongs  to  at  least  one 
minority,  and  most  of  us  to  several,  but  once 
your  status  as  a  minority-member  is  recognized 
by  eminent  sociologists  you  have  a  right  to  every- 


body's pity,  not  excluding  (it  goes  without  say- 
ing) your  own. 

The  rich  have  a  particular  usefulness  to 
novelists,  because  novelists  are  primarily  con- 
cerned with  the  life  of  feeling,  with  how  people 
feel  about  each  other  and  themselves.  Feelings 
can  be  expressed  only  symbolically,  and  of  all 
the  systems  of  symbolism  available  to  men,  money 
is  the  most  universalh  ami  readily  understood. 
Money  is  used  to  express  feelings  that  we  are  too 
shy  or  too  inarticulate  to  utter;  lack  of  money  is 
called  upon  to  explain  our  failures  and  hesita- 
tions and  doubts.  This  is  not  to  suggest  that 
money  is  simply  a  figment  of  our  imagination; 
my  favorite  economist  is  still  Sophie  Tucker 
("I've  been  rich  and  I've  been  poor,"  she  is  re- 
ported to  have  said,  "and  believe  me,  rich  is 
best").  But  it  is  to  suggest  that  money  provides 
a  kind  of  shorthand  for  the  novelist  who  is  con- 
cerned with  depicting  the  adjustment  between 
the  inner  life  of  feeling  and  the  outer  social 
reality. 

The  rich  are  useful  to  the  novelist  too  because, 
if  they  simply  have  their  money  instead  of  having 
to  earn  it,  they  are  free  to  follow  their  feelings 
on  a  full-time  scale  the  way  most  of  us  are  not. 
One  of  the  pleasures  of  a  Henry  James  novel,  or 
for  that  matter  a  Jane  Austen  novel,  is  that  the 
characters  have  money  (not  always  enough)  and 
so  can  spend  their  days  creating  the  relationships 
with  one  another  that  their  feelings  lead  them 
to  create. 

OLD     LADY'S     HOME 

AMONG  the  younger  American  novelists  par- 
ticularly interested  in  the  rich,  one  of  the  best  is 
Louis  Auchincloss,  and  his  new  book.  The  House 
of  Five  Talents  (Houghton  Mifflin,  §4.50),  is  his 
most  successful  so  far. 

The  title  of  the  book  does  not  indicate  that 
Auchincloss  is  writing  about  talented  people; 
rather  it  is  an  allusion  to  the  parable  of  the 
talents.  The  man  with  five  talents— the  rich  man 
—in  the  book  is  one  Julius  Millinder.    But  he 


Jacques 
Barzun 

THE  HOUSE  OF 
INTELLECT 

This  famous  best  seller  is 
"the  most  intelligent  discus- 
sion of  the  modern  intellect 
we  have  had  in  this  nation 
for  a  long,  long  time." 
—Perry  Miller,  Zv*.  Y.  Her- 
ald Tribune.  "The  most  im- 
portant critique  of  American 
culture  in  many  years." 
—Daniel  J.  Boorstin,  N.  Y. 
Times.  $5.00 


Erich 
Fromm 

THE  ART  OF 
LOVING 

More  than  100,000  persons 
are  glad  that  they  have 
bought  and  read  this  great 
book,  in  which  a  wise,  com- 
passionate man  "gives  lib- 
erating counsel  on  how  the 
possibilities  of  love  may  be 
realized."  —  Chicago  Trib- 
une. A  volume  in  World 
Perspectives.  $3.00 
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Right-Hand 
Man 

The  Life  op 
George  W.  Perkins 


By  JOHN  A.  GARRATY 

Financial  genius,  self-made 
man,  and  political  power, 
George  W.  Perkins  was 
right-hand  man  to  J.  P. 
Morgan  and  close  advisor 
to  Theodore  Roosevelt.  This 
immensely  readable  biog- 
raphy gives  a  close-up  of 
how  high  finance  and  poli- 
tics were  conducted  in  the 
early  1900's. 

Illustrated.    $7.50 


Creative 
Vision 

For  Art  and  For  Life 
Revised  Edition 


By  RICHARD 
GUGGENHEIMER 

"A  remarkable  book  .  .  .  No 
one  can  deny  the  fact  of  his 
vision,  his  fresh  and  thrill- 
ing discovery  of  life,  its 
eternal  moment  of  being 
and  its  prophetic  arts.  His 
insight  is  religiously  sincere 
and  constant."  —  Baker 
Brownell,  author. of  The 
Human  Community.   $3.50 
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Robert 
Payne 

THE  SPLENDOR 
OF  GREECE 

A  Journey  Into 
the  Sunlight 

In  this  handsome,  delight- 
fully informative  new  book 
the  author  of  The  Gold  of 
Troy  weaves  together  the 
art,  history,  and  mythology 
of  ancient  Greece  with  the 
adroitness  of  an  expert  guide 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  a  de- 
votee. 24  pages  of  illustra- 
tions and  an  endpaper  map. 
$5.95 


Aldous 
Huxley 

ON  ART  AND 
ARTISTS 

Edited  and  introduced  by 
Morris  Philipson.  With  a 
new  Preface  by  Aldous 
Huxley.  This  unusual  and 
distinguished  volume  brings 
together  thirty-four  of  Mr. 
Huxley's  most  memorable 
essays  —  all  dealing  specif- 
ically with  literature,  paint- 
ing, architecture,  music,  and 
aesthetics.  $3.95 
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dies  early  in  the  novel,  which  is  told  by  his 
granddaughter,  Miss  Augusta  Millinder,  now  an 
old  lady  in  her  seventies;  and  she  is  less  inter- 
ested in  the  dubious  means  by  which  her  grand- 
father amassed  his  immense  fortune  than  in  its 
effect  on  his  numerous  descendants. 

At  bottom  Auchincloss  is  fascinated  by  family 
tyranny,  and  while  family  tyranny  can  and  does 
exist  without  money,  a  few  million  dollars  to  be 
disposed  of,  by  dowry  or  will,  certainly  help  to 
make  it  more  dramatic.  The  House  of  Five 
Talents  depicts  a  series  of  characters  who  seem 
to  be  too  weak  and  passive  to  oppose  the  tyran- 
nizing of  their  elders  but  who,  when  the  gates  are 
about  to  be  closed  upon  them  forever,  sIioav  a 
sudden  and  surprising  courage  that  scatters  the 
forces  of  the  tyrant  and  opens  up  before  them 
their  own  freedom.  The  repetition  of  this  pat- 
tern may  be  a  weakness  in  the  book,  but  Auchin- 
closs manages  to  give  it  a  good  deal  of  variety 
nevertheless. 

One  of  the  most  appealing  of  the  victims  of 
tyranny  is  the  narrator's  older  sister,  Cora,  a  girl 
whose  great  physical  beauty  seems  to  mask  an 
almost  apathy  of  character.  Her  ambitious 
mother  hawks  her  on  the  marriage  market  in 
New  York  and  Newport  for  se\eral  seasons,  but 
finally  Cora  takes  her  marriage  in  her  own  hands 
and  even  refuses,  successfully,  to  let  her  mother 
attend  her  wedding.  Another  worm  that  turns  is 
the  narrator's  cousin  Lucius,  who  seems  to  be  a 
voting  Keats  in  his  asthmatic  isolation  but  is 
actually  mastering  the  kind  of  knowledge  of 
financial  affairs  that  he  will  need,  and  in  time 
uses,  to  overcome  his  absurd,  self-righteous,  high- 
handed father. 

Auchincloss  has  tried  less  lor  dramatic  effect 
in  this  than  in  some  of  his  books.  His  choice  oi 
an  old  lady  as  narrator  is  a  happy  one.  because 
there  is  something  old-fashioned  in  his  writing, 
some  sympathy  with  the  past,  that  makes  him 
more  at  ease  in  looking  ai  the  world  through  the 
eyes  of  an  older  character.  Then  too  he  is  at  his 
best  not  so  much  when  he  is  trying  lor  the  big 
scenes  as  when  his  work  is  more  essayistic— a 
brooding  description  of  a  family  portrait  by 
Sargent  or  the  list  of  an  old  aunt's  favorite  topics 
of  conversation.  In  some  of  his  novels  his 
presentation  of  <  hara<  ters  is  so  much  better  than 
their  actions  that  a  reader  who  believes  in  them 
hardly  believes  in  what  ihe\  do.  hut  in  Tlie 
House  of  the  Five  Talents  they  do  not  have  to 
do  very  much. 

Auchincloss  has  wit  and  intelligence  and  good 
taste,  not  necessary  attributes  oi  a  novelist  hut 
nevertheless  helpful.  He  is  not  overimpressed 
by  the  rich;  1  would  guess  that  he  knows  people 
who  have  tnone\  and  how  they  behave  a  good 
deal  better  than  most  writers  who  tackle  the 
subject. 

He  even  seems  to  know  that  people  cannot 
squabble  with  each  other  much  more  over  a 
hundred   million   dollars   than   they   can   over   a 


thousand-dollar  life-insurance  policy,  though  of 
course  the\  can  hire  better  lawyers  to  give  their 
scpiabbling  tone. 

ANOTHER     HOUSE.     ANOTHER     TIME 

Timothy  Dexter  Revisited  (Little,  Brown.  $6. 50) 
is  presumabl)  the  last  work  of  the  late  John  P. 
Marquand.  It  is  not  a  novel  but  a  rambling  set 
of  recollections  of  his  native  town  of  Newburv- 
port,  Massachusetts,  centered  on  the  career  of 
one  Timothy  Dexter,  a  late-eighteenth-century 
eccentric  who  started  out  in  life  as  a  poor  tanner 
but  became  rich  and  lived  in  great  style  in  a 
fantastically  ornamented  house  on  the  high  street 
and  even  st\led  himself  "Lord  Timothy  Dexter." 

Marquand  had  long  been  interested  in  Dexter 
(he  published  a  little  book  about  him  thirty-five 
years  ago):  and  he  was  obviously  a  devoted 
student  of  Newburyport's  past.  "Environment," 
he  writes,  "is  more  interesting  than  the  man"; 
and  whether  or  not  he  is  right  in  most  cases  (I 
think  he  isn't)  it  is  curious  how  the  environment 
of  the  town  in  which  he  was  horn  and  grew  up 
dominated  Marquand's  imagination.  Like  the 
main  character  in  one  of  his  novels.  Newbury- 
port  had  a  "golden  past"  lull  of  promise;  at  one 
time  its  future  looked  more  brilliant  than  Bos- 
ton's,  and  there  are  still  those  who  argue  that 
its  harbor  is  superior.  Great  houses  were  built 
there,  witnesses  to  its  opulence  and  hope.  But 
something  went  out  of  the  town:  it  became  a 
sleepy  sort  of  place,  one  of  many  vaguely  north 
of  Boston,  a  delight  to  the  sociologist  (as  W. 
Llovd  Warner's  six-volume  Yankee  City  series 
testifies)  and  to  the  antiquarian  (as  shown  by  the 
hooks  of  Marquand  and  less  distinguished  local 
historians).  But  where  did  it  all  go— the  splendor 
and  the  promise?  That  is  the  question  Mar- 
quand's novels  ask:  that  is  the  question  New- 
buryport,  or  at  least  Marquand's  Newburyport, 
asks. 

Marquand  approached  the  past  less  as  an  his- 
torian than  as  an  antiquarian.  He  was  not  (on 
the  evidence  of  Timothy  Dexter  Revisited) 
greatly  interested  in  the  reasons  for  social 
change:  he  deplored  the  split-level  development 
and  the  heavy  traffic  that  obscured  his  Newbury- 
port:  though  he  explicit!)  denies  that  his  book  is 
a  "lament  for  the  good  old  days"  that  is  exactly 
what  it  in  fact  is.  He  brought  to  his  study  of  the 
pasl  a  passion  for  minute  details,  especially  at 
the  grander  levels  ol  society,  and  a  vasl  nostalgia. 
Like  a  great  main  people,  he  identified  himself 
with  the  rich  and  powerful  in  preceding  genera- 
tions, hut  he  had  some  good  family  reasons  for 
doing  so. 

Timothy  Dexter  Revisited  is  a  vcr\  handsome 
hook,  illustrated  with  graceful  pen-and-ink  draw- 
ings h\  Philip  Kappel.  The  account  sometimes 
verges  on  the  obvious  ("death  cuts  down  on  con- 
tinuity," "a  dollar  .  .  .  went  further  in  Dexter's 
da\  than  now"),  hut  it  will  be  welcome  to  readers 


Till       \  1   W      HOOKS 

ol  lex  al  histor)  and  i<>  thai  vei  j  nu- 
merous   public     thai    looked    forward 

to  c'.kIi  ol    Mi     Marquand's   books. 

\  i  i  i  i  i  \  (  i     ELSEWHERE 

\  r,  R  \  \1  I  1  R  I  /  is  the  pseudo- 
nym ol  .in  otherwise  unidentified 
young  Russian  writer,  and  The  Trial 
Begins  (Pantheon,  $2.95)  is  his  novel 
about  the  Russian  ruling  class  in  the 
l.isi  \e.n  ol  Stalin's  life,  li  has  been 
smuggled  oui  ol  Russia  where  it  has 
noi  been  published. 

This  is  .i  hook  thai  will  be  \  ei  j 
highl)  praised  on  political  grounds, 
lini  it  is  ie.ill\  \ei\  thin  stuff,  not 
because  the  author  lacks  talenl  (ob- 
viously he  is  \et\  gifted)  bui  because 
lie  is  ii  \  ing  to  write  a  certain  kind  ol 
M«  i.il  novel  aboul  a  so<  iei\  that  is 
too  primitive  to  provide  the  kind  of 
materia]  he  needs  loi  such  a  book. 

One  ol  the  main  situations  in  the 
novel,  for  instance,  involves  a  Eather 
awA  son.  1  he  Fathei  is  an  offi<  ial  ol 
some  import. nice:  the  son  and  his 
girl  get  mixed  up  in  a  vaguely 
revolutionary  movement  and  the  son 
is  arrested,  tried,  and  condemned. 
Here  is  a  classic  situation  in  litera- 
ture: a  lather  torn  between  love  and 
duty,  between  paternal  devotion  and 
official  demands.  It  has  often  been 
written  about,  it  will  often  be  writ- 
ten about  again,  it  cannot  grow  old 
as  long  as  men  are  interested  in  both 
love  and  just  it  e,  which  one  would 
like  to  think  would  be  forever. 

But  the  father  in  The  Trial  Be- 
gins is  nothing  but  an  official.  He 
is  too  primitive  morally  to  give  am 
adequate  voice  to  the  conflict,  or 
even  to  feel  anything  over  his  son's 
condemnation.  An  old  boar  with  his 
head  in  the  trough  would  feel  about 
as  much  when  one  of  his  piglet 
descendants  was  dragged  off  scream- 
ing to  market.  We  need  not  con- 
demn the  boar  for  his  nature,  but 
you  can't  write  a  novel  about  him. 

The  best  character  in  The  Trial 
Begins  is  the  official's  wife,  step- 
mother to  his  son.  She  is  con- 
vincingly presented  as  a  woman 
skillfully  exploiting  her  beauty  in  a 
bureaucratic  society,  but  she  doesn't 
amount  to  much  either. 

But  I  repeat:  young  Tertz,  what- 
ever his  real  name,  is  a  gifted  writer. 
He  mercifully  condenses  long  ideo- 
logical arguments  into  a  few  terribly 
familiar    phrases,    and    he    presents 


s  I  I  VDFAST  AND  I  II  VNGING 

By  Raymond  Iron.  "The  reflec- 
tions "i  one  of  the  most  lucid  and 
best-informed  contemporary  French 
intellects  on  currenl  French  problems 
and  their  historical  roots  ...  a  dis- 
passionate, well-documented  and 
stimulating  contribution  to  the  de- 
bate." Robert  doty,  V,  V.  Times 
/>'<  i  ieu  $4.75 
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Fort  n  m>\s 
Aierry  \Yhvi>l 

THE  LOTTERY  IN  AMERN   \ 

By  John  Samuel  Ezell.  From  Co- 
lonial times  to  the  1890's  —  the  fas- 
cinating story  of  American  lotteries, 
the  nde  they  played  in  financing  the 

American  Revolution;  their  immense 
influence  on  every  phase  of  America's 
economic,  moral  and  cultural  life; 
their  resurgence  today.  .$6.75 


M  two  Ill's  Manayvr* 
I0ii riil  Ihuis 

By  W  illard  L.  King.  Foreword  by 
Allan  Nevins.  This  first  biography  of 
the  man  credited  with  securing  Lin- 
coln's nomination  for  the  Presidencj 
in  1800  sheds  new  light  on  Lincoln's 
entire  political  career  and  the  gradual 
development  of  his  views  on  slavery. 
Illustrations  include  facsimiles  of  two 
unpublished  Lincoln  letters.       $6.75 


Tin*  4  onsviviu-v 
of  thv  Hvrolution 

COMMl  NIST  OPPOSITION  IN 
SOVIET  RUSSIA 

By  Robert    Vincent  Daniels.  An 

incisive  analysis  of  how  Communism 
developed  in  the  crucial  formalise 
years  between  I0I7  and  1920.  focus- 
ing on  the  clash  between  leaders 
guided  by  an  interest  in  practical 
power  and  those  who  clung  to  theory 
and  program.  A  Russian  Research 
Center  Study.  $10.00 
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C.  S.  Lewis 
THE 
FOUK 
LOVES 

A  wise,  warmly  personal  account  of  the 
four  faces  of  love— affection,  friendship, 
erotic  love,  and  love  of  God.  "Lewis 
combines  a  novelist's  insight  into  mo- 
tives with  a  profound  religious  under- 
standing of  our  human  nature."— martin 
d'arcy,  N.Y.  Times  Book  Review     $3.75 

— ed 

Margaret  Irwin 

Tfjat  Qreat 
£iiofcr 

A  PORTRAIT  OF  SIR  WAITER  RALEGH 

"She  evokes  with  great  warmth  a  hand- 
some, heroic  figure,  eager  to  fight  and 
eager  to  love,  with  a  temper  as  raw  as 
the  steel  of  his  sword  .  .  .  He  was  servant 
of  a  destiny  that  altered  the  face  of  both 
Tudor  and  Stuart  dynasties.  This  is  fine 
biography  and  splendid  writing." 

— w.  o.  roglrs.  Associated  Press 
Illustrated,  $4.50 
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"A  magnificent  satire." 

-EMERSON  PRICE,  Cleveland  Press 

GEORGE  ORWELL 

A  UleigyrTiafi's 

Daagfiter 

Orwell's  third  novel,  published  in  1935 
and  now  re-issued,  vividly  pictures  Eng- 
lish social  injustice  in  the  thirties  in  a 
story  of  a  sheltered  young  woman  who 
falls  in  with  the  cockney,  "down-and- 
outer"  denizens  of  the  London  streets. 


BO 

Mary 

McCarthy 

The 
Company 

She  Keeps 


The  experiences  of  an  attractive,  rebel- 
lious young  woman  on  her  own  in  New 
York  are  the  subject  of  Mary  McCarthy's 
brilliantly  satirical  first  novel,  originally 
published  in  1942  and  now  available  in 
a  handsome  new  edition.  $4.50 
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his  book  in  a  surrealistic  framework 
which     is     certainl)     accomplished, 

though  it  may  seem  less  boltlh  ex- 
perimental to  the  Western  readei 
than   it  does  to  a   Russian  writer. 

The  Trial  Begins  recalls,  it  Faintly, 
old  Turgenev's  Fathers  and  Sons. 
The  relationship  between  the  lather 
of  the  established  regime  and  the 
son  with  new  ideas  is  there  in  both 
books;  in  both  there  is  a  fascination 
with  women  of  a  great  physical 
beauty  that  defeats  men  but  cannot 
save  itself.  Yet  how  rich  the  emo- 
tion that  informs  Turgenev's  pages 
compared  with  the  paltriness  of  The 
Trial  Begins!  This  is  not  to  sav  that 
good  societies  produce  good  books; 
many  a  fine  novel  has  grown  out  of 
social  injustice  or  indifference  or 
cruelty.  But  certain  kinds  of  books 
cannot  come  out  of  certain  kinds  of 
societies.  What  would  Henry  James's 
novels  have  been  like  if  he  had  spent 
all  his  life  in   a   lumber  camp? 

THE     LESS     AFFLUENT 

R  .    PR  A  W  K  R   J  H  A  B  V  A  L  A  is 

one  of  the  very  best  novelists  to  come 
out  of  India  since  that  country 
achieved  independence,  and  il  that 
gives  her  only  a  provincial  standing, 
she  can  hold  her  own  in  any  com- 
pany of  novelists  now  writing  in 
English.  Her  new  book.  The  House- 
holder (Norton,  $3.95),  is  a  very 
slight  novel,  but  it  is  everywhere 
touched  with  delicacy  of  feeling,  a 
hovering  gentle  humor,  and  tender- 
ness. 

The  main  character  is  a  young 
man  named  Prem,  who  has  recently 
been  married  to  a  girl  selected  by 
his  parents  (he  had  seen  her  onl\ 
once  before  the  wedding)  and  who  is 
holding  down  his  first  job,  as  teat  In  1 
in  a  "private  college"  (nearer  to  a 
cram  school).  For  the  first  time  in 
his  life  he  is  a  householder,  faced 
with  a  man's  responsibilities,  and  he 
is  understandably  petrified. 

Mrs.  Jhabvala  is  good  at  every- 
thing she  tiies,  but  rarely  has  a 
novelist  revealed  in  kindlier  fashion 
the  way  in  which  human  beings  use 
money  as  a  symbol  to  stand  between 
them  and  their  emotions.  Young 
Prem,  at  the  outset  of  the  novel,  is 
terrified  at  the  smallness  of  the 
salary  and  the  largeness  of  his  rent, 
and  he  devotes  a  great  deal  of  frus- 
trated ingenuity  to  plans  for  increas- 
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by  DAVID  DONALD 
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This  magnificent  biography  by  one 
of  our  most  distinguished  historians 
covers  the  life  of  the  powerful, com- 
plex, and  almost  fanatically  dedi- 
cated Senator  from  Massachusetts 
from  his  birth  in  1811  down  to  the 
firing  on  Fort  Sumter. 

Hated  by  his  opponents,  adored  by 
his  friends,  egotistical,  puritanical, 
yet  somehow  sympathetic,  Charles 
Sumner  was  one  of  the  dominant  fig- 
ures of  a  tumultuous  era— leader  of 
many  reform  movements,  a  founder 
of  the  Republican  party,  chief  anti- 
slavery  spokesman  in  the  Senate 
during  the  1850's,  chief  of  the  Radi- 
cal Republicansduringthe  Civil  War. 

This  volume  carries  his  stormy  ca- 
reer to  the  War's  start.  But  as  a  por- 
trait of  an  amazing  human  being,  it 
is  complete  in  itself,  and  as  continu- 
ously fascinating  as  it  is  scholarly'. 

With  2$  illustrations 
56.7)-  at  better  bookstores  everywhere 

ALFRED  A.  KNOPF 

Publisher  of    ^^*^*  Borzoi  Books 
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ing  the  first  and  decreasing  the 
second.  But  gradually,  .is  he  becomes 
better  acquainted  with  his  new  wife 
.iihI  more  a< i  ustomed  to  the  idea  <>l 
the  l).il>\  thai  is  i oming,  .is  he  i onus 
to  a<  cepi  his  limitations  .is  .1  tea<  hei . 
the  indifference  and  incompetence 
of  the  students,  and  the  pettj  auto< 
rac)  of  the  college  administration, 
he  begins  to  settle  into  Ins  ei  onomic 
niche  with  less  and  less  complaint. 

Two  sequences  i>l  events  illustrate 
Mis.  [habvala's  gift  for  loving 
comedy.  One  involves  .1  pair  of 
Europeans  .1  German  and  an  Eng- 
lishwoman—who have  come  to  India 
in  search  of  the  ancient  lore  ol  the 
mystical  East.  1  Iu\  take  up  Prem 
on  the  assumption  that,  since  he  is 
Indian,  he  must  be  in  touch  with  all 
kinds  ol  mysteries  thai  arc  closed  to 
them  as  mere  Westerners,  when  in 
I. ui  his  mind  is  occupied  with  get- 
ting a  raise,  paying  the  rent,  holding 
onto  a  job,  etc.,  jusi  like  their  neigh 
hois'  minds  back  in  the  Western 
suburbs  they  have  come  from.  But 
the)  will  never  believe  that  he  is 
capable  ol  such  mundane  concerns, 
and  his  most  commonplace  utter- 
ance is  greeted  as  revelation. 

The  other  sequence  of  events  in- 
volves Prem's  old  mother,  who  comes 
to  pax  the  newlyweds  a  \isii  that 
tin  ns  out  to  be  a  little  longer  than 
the\  had  wished.  This  is  certainly 
the  1  lassie  mother-in-law  visit  of 
literature.  In  the  best-bred  way  im- 
aginable, the  old  lady  manages  to 
find  fault  with  everything,  to  point 
out  every  failure  of  the  young  wife, 
and  in  general  to  make  herself  an 
unmitigated  nuisance.  The  comedy 
is  heightened  by  the  fact  that  none 
of  the  characters  has  enough  insight 
to  see  what  is  going  on,  though  poor 
Prem  finally  catches  on  enough  to 
write  his  sister  that  the  oppressive 
heat  in  town  is  wearing  poor  mother 
down  and  please  doesn't  his  sister 
need  a  visit  from  Mama  for  a  while? 
Sister  obediently  writes  to  Mama 
that  her  help  is  imperative  in  a 
family  crisis,  and  Mama  moves  on 
complacently  grumbling  about  the 
heavy  demands  her  children  make  of 
her. 

The  Householder  is  a  very  in- 
gratiating novel. 

The  Luck  of  Ginger  Coffey  (At- 
lantic-Little, Brown.  N  h  is  the  third 
novel   of   the  gifted   Irish-Canadian 
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October  1()<>0  is  the  ice- 
berg season.  And  for  all 
the  glittering  peaks  ol 
rhetoric  visible  on  the 
horizons  of  newspaper 
and  T\  screen  there  are  hidden  depths 
of  information  well  submerged  and 
more  significant.  For  charting  of  po- 
litical straits  four  new  hooks  are 
essential. 

Two  are  by  distinguished  historians. 
The  Politics  of  Upheaval  by 
Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr.  is  the  third 
volume  of  The  Age  of  Roosevelt, 
a  -tries  thai  has  hcen  attracting  the 
most  treasured  superlatives  in  the 
critics'  book.  The  Saturday  Review 
said  of  Volume  I.  The  Crisis  of  the 
Old  Order,"T\us  hook  clearly  launches 
one  of  the  important  historical  enter- 
prises of  our  time."  Of  The  Coming  of 
the  New  Deal  Justice  William  0. 
Douglas  said:  "I  predict  that  it  will 
be  a  classic.  It  is  beautifully  written; 
and  the  analysis  is  close  and  cutting."' 
And  an  advance  reader.  John  Morton 
Blum,  has  said  of  The  Politics  of 
Upheaval  "The  third  volume  carries 
forward  the  great  historical  project 
already  so  well  begun. 
This  book  commands  the 
complexity,  the  contra- 
dictions, the  vibrancy  of 
the  New  Deal  years.  His 
astute  judgments  and  his  skillful  or- 
ganization clarify  those  years.  His 
literary  talents,  unsurpassed  among 
historians,  recreate  the  richness  and 
the  vitality  of  the  period.  He  is  the 
master  of  the  vignette.  Here  are  in- 
cisive portraits  of  Father  Coughlin, 
Huey  Long.  Alf  Landon,  and  the  New 
Dealers,  too.  Here,  above  all,  Franklin 
Roosevelt  moves  through  history,  now 
indecisive,  now  grandly  constructive, 
always  marvelously  alive.  This  is  an 
indispensable  book  for  all  Americans, 
not  just  for  historians.  It  is  a  book  no 
reader  will  put  down  before  he  finishes 
it.  In  a  grand  manner,  it  recounts  a 
wonderful  chapter  of  the  endless  ad- 
venture of  governing  men." 

History  is  made,  too,  by  the  man  at 
the  side  of  the  headliner.  Henry  Lewis 
Stimson  in  the  terms  of  the  world  he 
lived  for  in  Turmoil  and  Tradition 
by  historian  Elting  Morison.  Stim- 
son served  under  seven  of  the  eight 
Presidents  from  Theodore  Roosevelt  to 
Harry  S.  Truman.  He 
was  Secretary  of  War, 
Secretary  of  State,  Gov- 
ernor General  of  the 
Philippines,  ultimately  a 


immen-i- 


world  statesman.  His  career  spanned 
an  extraordinary  half  century  in  our 
political  development.  His  biography 
1-  a  wise  and  subtle  exploration  of 
American  life  and  society.  A  prepub- 
lication  review  calls  it 
the  "definitive  portrait 
...  A  great  man,  a  'fort 
and  a  foundation  stone,' 
is  portra)  ed  with  under- 
standing, humor  and  an 
knowledge." 

For  several  years  New  Englanders 
have  finished  The  Hour's  first  martini 
to  turn  to  one  of  the  most  provocative 
programs  on  the  ratlio,  "It's  Your 
Business"  by  John  Harriman,  fi- 
nancial commentator  of  the  Boston 
Globe  and  CBS  outlet  WEEI.  He  talks 
about  the  men  behind  the  shifting 
tides  of  world  economic  power,  about 
the  exportation  of  American  jobs, 
about  the  new  political  basis  of  pro- 
tectionism; and  he  talks  so  well  that 
even  the  suburban  housewife  takes 
time  to  write  him  for  more.  This  book 
is  the  answer  for  New  England,  an 
introduction  to  the  national  audience 
that  he  deserves. 

John  Kenneth  Galbraith  is  as 
widely  reviewed  in  editorial  and  po- 
litical columns  as  he  is  on  the  book 
pages.  The  Affluent  Society  became  a 
national  byword  almost  as  quickly  as 
it  became  a  bestseller,  and  across  the 
sea  Malcolm  Muggeridge  wrote: "I  put 
it  in  the  same  category  as  Tawney's 
The  Acquisitive  Society  and  Keynes's 
Economic  Consequence  of  the  Peace. 
It  is  unique,  witty  and  inescapable." 
Now  in  The  Liberal  Hour,  again  an 
immediate  bestseller,  the  critics  sev- 
erally are  finding  all  things  for  all 
men.  Joseph  Alsop,  for  instance,  said 
of  this  book:  "John  Kenneth  Galbraith 
is  a  tall,  sardonic,  witty  Harvard  pro- 
fessor of  economics  who  alarms  almost 
everybody.  He  alarms  other  economics 
professors  because  he  obstinately 
writes  the  English  language,  which  is 
held  to  he  grossly  immoral  in  every 
proper  economics  department.  He 
alarms  liberals  because  he  is  not  mush- 
ily  humanitarian,  in  the  fashionable 
left-wing  way.  But  above  all,  he  alarms 
conservatives  ...  If  reading  books 
were  not  becoming  such  an  out-of-date 
pastime,  the  simplest  remedy  for  these 
nightmares  would  be  to  read  what 
Galbraith  has  written." 
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VULGARIANS 


ROBERT  OSBORN  is  at  his  very  best  in  the 
vulgarians,  a  satire  in  pictures  and  words 
on  mediocrity  in  America.  His  target  is 
the  appalling  evidence  of  self-indulgence 
and  apathy  on  every  level  of  national  life. 
In  a  word,  the  vulgarians  are  upon  us. 

But  Osborn  rises  to  memorable  heights  in 
defense  of  the  greatness  that  once  was  ours 
and  must  be  recaptured  if  we  are  to  emerge 
again  as  a  great  nation  and  bulwark  of 
freedom  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

the  vulgarians  is  a  book  for  all  who  be- 
lieve in  the  destiny  of  America  and  are 
sick  todeath  of  the  false  abundance  and  frus- 
trations of  today's  living.  And  as  with  all 
of  Osborn's  work,  it  is  wonderfully  humor- 
ous and  consummate  art. 

$3.95 
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writer  Brian  Moore.  His  first,  The 
Lonely  Passion  of  Judith  Hearne,  re- 
mains his  best,  and  the  new  book  is 
not,  I  regret  to  say,  much  good. 

The  main  character  is  a  great  big 
bundle  of  sagging  middle-aged  Irish 
(harm    named,    as    my    more    intel- 
ligent    readers     may     already     have 
guessed,  Ginger  Coffey.    Ginger  has 
dragged  his  long-suffering  wife   and 
pubescent     daughter    out     of    their 
native    Ireland    to    Canada,    in    the 
hope  that  there  his  career  will  come 
closer  to  matching  his  grandiose  am- 
bitions  than   it   did   back   home.     It 
doesn't.   The  l.-s.  wife  and  p.  daugh- 
ter have  just  as  much  to  put  up  with 
as    they    ever    did,    except    that    the 
wile  acquires   a  gentleman   admirer 
who  tries  to  help  them.    In  the  end 
Ginger  has  a  job,  but  more  through 
his   creator's  kindness   than   because 
of  any  gilts  he  has  to  offer  even  an 
economy  as   thriving  as  Canada's. 

All  this  is  very  harsh.  Moore 
writes  with  wit  and  vigor,  and  the  in- 
cidental picture  of  the  new  Cana- 
dian immigrants  and  of  Canadian 
commerce  is  excellent.  But  somehow 
he  presents  his  central  character  as 
such  a  monument  of  triviality  that 
the  reader  cannot  feel  any  concern 
about  what  happens  to  him.  This 
has  nothing  to  do  with  his  being 
poor  and  out  of  work;  Judith 
Hearne  in  Moore's  fust  book,  was 
an  alcoholic  old  maid,  almost  hope- 
less, and  yet  she  remains  a  charactei 
of  great  pathos.  Ginger  Coffey  just 
doesn't  achieve  that  status,  or  am 
thing  like  it.    Too  bad. 

THOMAS     MANN 

RFC  E  N  T  L  Y  there  have  appeared 
three  small  but  pleasant  books  aboul 
Thomas  Mann.  One  is  a  brief  auto- 
biography, called  A  Sketch  of  My 
Life  (Knopf,  $3.50),  which  Mann 
originally  wrote  in  1 930,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  his  winning  the  Nobel 
Prize,  but  which  has  not  before  been 
available  excepi  in  a  very  limited 
edition.  Another  is  by  his  daughter, 
Monika  Mann.  Past  and  Present  (St. 
Martin'-,  Press.  $4);  and  the  third  is 
Thomas  Mann:  Letters  to  Paul 
Vmann.  edited  h\  Herbert  Wegener 
(Wesleyan  University  Piess.  |3.75 
All  three  hooks  seem  to  be  well 
translated— the  Sketch  by  H.  T. 
Lowe-Porter,  Past  and  Present  by 
Frances  F.  Reid  and  Ruth  Hein,  and 


^  hv  docs  medical 
care  cost  so  much 
in  the  U.S.  today? 

IT'S 

CHEAPER 

TO  DIE 

Doctors,  Drugs 
and  the  A.  M.  A. 

by  WILLIAM  MICHELFELDER 

Here,  at  last,  is  a  book  that  dares  to 
tell  the  whole  truth  about  organized 
medicine  -  skyrocketing  costs  to 
the  patient,  fee-splitting,  inadequate 
health  insurance  plans,  the  shortage 
of  doctors,  the  crisis  in  the  hospi- 
tals, the  rise  in  malpractice  suits, 
the  fantastic  price  of  drugs. 

\K  lit  ten  by  a  veteran  prize-winning 
reporter  on  medical  economics,  this 
book  lays  facts  and  figures  on  the 
line.  You  owe  it  to  yourself  and 
family  to  read  it  now.  $3.50 

GEORGE  BRAZILLER,  Publisher 

215  Park  Avenue  South,  New  York  3 


SCIENCE 

approaches  the   mysteries  of  style  . 

STYLE  IN 
LANGUAGE 

Edited  by 
THOMAS  A.  SEBEOK,  Indiana  University 

What  is  "Style?"  "Literature?"  "Po- 
etic language?"  For  the  first  time  a 
group  of  specialists  from  several 
fields  use  their  knowledge  in  a  sys- 
tematic attempt  to  give  these  elusive  . 
concepts  tangible  meaning.  ■    i 

Experts  in  anthropology,  folklore, 
linguistics,  literary  criticism,  philoso- 
phy, and  psychology  attack  the  prob- 
lem of  style.  They  outline  their 
differences  of  approach  and  look  into 
the  possibilities  for  true  communi- 
cation across  the  boundaries  of  the 
various  disciplines.  More  important 
than  the  answers  the  book  gives  are 
the  vital  issues  it  raises;  for  example, 
can  style  and  literature  be  subjected 
successfully  to  scientific  analysis?  An 
intriguing  question  for  every  serious 
reader.  A  Technology  Press  book, 
M.  I.  T.  $950 

at  your  bookstore,  or 
JOHN  WILEY  &  SONS,  Inc. 

440  Park  Ave.  South.  New  York  16 
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the   Letters   1>\    Richard   and   Clara 
Winston. 

I  In-  three  books  togethei  are  .1 
useful  corrective  to  wh.ii  is  now  per- 
haps the  prevalenl  image  <>l  Mann, 
.a  least  among  youngei  American 
readers,  who  tend  to  sec  him  as  ver) 
much  the  public  figure— as  one  of 
those  men  whom  time  nuns  slowl) 
into  institutions  with  opinions  on 
all  subjects,  like  G.  1>  Shaw  or 
Bernard  Baruch.  But  in  these  hooks 
we  see  something  ol  the  personal, 
private  Mann  behind  the  sometimes 
too-Goethe-like  public  stance. 

Oddly  enough,  the  autobiographi- 
cal Sketch  is  the  least  personal,  the 
most  official  ol  tin-  three.  But  even 
here  there  is  one  passage  of  strong 
private  feeling,  where  Mann  writes 
of  the  death  of  his  sisters  (both  were 
suicides),  and  another  of  more  than 
usual  interest  where  he  discusses  the 
influence  that  Nietzsche  and  Schop- 
enhauer had  on  him.  This  passage 
will  fascinate  an)  student  ol  litera- 
ture, because  Mann  discusses  how 
earlier  writers  can  influence  a 
younger  writer  without  his  neces- 
sarily adopting  their  ideas.  I  am 
sure  that  such  influences  are  com- 
mon, hut  they  are  difficult  for  the 
student  to  grasp,  and  Mann  makes 
his  point  with  conviction  and  grace. 
In  fact,  all  of  the  Sketch  is  very 
graceful  in  tone,  though  it  does  not 
add  very  much  to  what  is  generally 
known  about   Mann's  life. 

MONIKA  MANN'S  Past  and 
Present  is  an  intensely  personal 
book,  less  about  her  father  than  her- 
self, though  he  is  frequently  present 
as  a  gentle,  quiet  figure  in  the  back- 
ground of  her  childhood  and  since. 
Probably  there  is  no  new  fact  about 
him  in  the  book,  indeed  there  is 
hardly  a  fact  of  any  kind  in  it,  but 
there  is  an  extraordinarily  charming 
picture  of  family  life,  a  far  cry  from 
the  picture  of  German  family  life 
that  most  of  us  have  if  we  have 
grown  up  on  Freud,  or  for  that  mat- 
ter on  the  works  of  Thomas  Mann. 
Miss  Mann  has  that  kind  of 
feminine  sensibility  that  all  too 
often  dissolves  into  quivering  sensi- 
tivity, but  happily  her  pages  always 
slay  safely  this  side  of  the  gelatinous. 
Many  of  her  best  passages  concern 
her  own  life,  which  like  most  peo- 
ple's has  not  been  all  bliss  unal- 
loyed;     especially      moving     is      an 


Answers  more  questions 
than  any  other  reference  work 


at  a  fraction  of  the  price 
you'd  expect   to  pa)  ! 


Brings  into  your  borne  accurate  information  on  every  subject  known 

to  man  .  .  .  with  thousands  of  illustrations  .  .  .  heartily  recommended 

by  leaders  in  every  field  of  knowledge 


Here  is  the  most  helpful  basic  reference 
work  that  you  can  have  in  your  home ! 
It  is  the  most  complete  dictionary  ever 
published  —  containing  thousands  of 
words  and  definitions  not  included  in 
any  other  dictionary. 

It  is  the  world's  greatest  "information 
center"  —  equivalent  in  printed  mate- 
rial to  an  18-volume  encyclopedia  .  .  . 
containing  so  much  encyclopedic  matter 
that  it  has  become  famous  as  the  great 
"question  answerer." 
J*  cover*  the  entire  range  of  man's 
knowledge  —  vocabulary,  geography, 
biography,  the  arts,  the  sciences,  the 
professions  —  opening  up  for  you  all 
the  cultural  and  practical  knowledge  of 
this  eventful  era. 

Webster's  New  International  Dictionary, 
Second  Edition,  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
spiring purchases  you  will  ever  make 
for  yourself  and  your  family.  It  is  an 
invaluable  aid  to  students  and  to  leaders 
in  business  and  every  profession  ...  an 
unequaled  "partner"  in  word  games 
and  puzzles  ...  a  "question  answerer" 
so  informative  and  intriguing  that  some- 
one in  your  family  will  turn  to  it  nearly 
every  day. 


As  your  family  develops  the  "look  it  upw 
habit,  their  questions  will  be  answered 
with  complete  accuracy,  for  this  New 
International  is  the  same  unabridged 
Merriam-W ebster  relied  on  by  schools 
and  libraries  as  "the  Supreme  Authority" 
of  the  English-speaking  world. 
Don't  let  the  years  roll  by  without  giving 
yourself  and  your  family  the  benefit  of 
this  wonderful,  low-cost  reference  work. 
See  Webster's  New  International  at  de- 
partment, book,  or  stationery  stores. 


WARININC :  Don't  confuse  this  genuine  Webster'« 
New  International  Dictionary  with  "big"  dictionaries 
offered  as  supermarket  premiums  or  in  "free"  offers. 
Always  look  for  the  Merriam-W  ebster  trademark  to 
protect    yourself    from    inferior    substitutes. 
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Webster *s  New  Collegiate  Dictionary  (85  and  up)  is 
the  only  desk  dictionary  based  on  the  New  Interna- 
tional. It  is  the  dictionary  required  or  recommended 
by  nearly  all  schools  and  colleges.  There  should  be 
an    up-to-date   copy    in   every    home. 
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ATTENTION-GETTERS 


I 


CAN  WE  END  THE 
COLD  WAR?      „u.nh. 

timely  and  provocative1* 

An  attack  on  the  attitudes  that  have  governed 
our  foreign  policy.  How  will  the  next  Admin- 
istration  approach   such   critical    issues   as 
foreign  aid,  China  and  the  U.N.,  and  dis- 
armament?  Perla's   "conclusions  will   stir 
controversy,    in   some     instances   violent 
dissent,    but    they   deserve     to   be   con- 
sidered carefully  in  these  times." 
(*The    Washington  Star)    Prefatory  note 
by  James  T.  Shotwell.  $4.50 

HERBERT  HOOVER 
AND   GERMANY 

By  Louis  P.  Lochner 
lively  account* 
This  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  foreign  cor- 
respondent has  drawn  on  his  experi- 
ences  with   the    controversial    ex- 
President  during  the  1947  Hoover 
Mission  to  Germany    and  Austria. 
"A    lively     account   of   the    part 
Herbert     Hoover  played    in    the 
economic     and    social     recon- 
struction     of    Germany     after 
World  War  I." 

(*San     Francisco     News  •  Call 
Bulletin)  $5.00 

ADMIRAL  TOGO 

By  Georges  Blond 

timely,  reliable  and 

highly  readable* 

An  exciting  portrait  of  the 
"Samurai  of  the  Sea"  whose 
victories  enabled  Japan  to 
rise    from    feudalism    to 
world   power.   "A  reveal- 
ing, dramatic  and  admir- 
able   biography."     (San 
Francisco    Chronicle) 
"There  is  no  better  way 
of  forming  a  balanced 
view  of  the  Japanese 
background    than    to 
read  Georges  Blond's 
biography    of    this 
great   man." 
(•Chicago  Tribune) 
$4.50 
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account  of  how  she  was  wrecked  at 
sea  during  the  second  world  war.  In 
the  same  wreck  her  lover  was  lost. 

MANN'S  Letters  to  Paul  Amann 
are  personal  in  quite  a  different  way. 
The  significant  ones  were  written 
during  the  first  world  war— the  cor- 
respondence was  resumed  in  the 
'thirties  and  continued  in  a  desultory 
way  for  the  rest  of  Mann's  life,  but 
the  later  letters  are  little  more  than 
a  famous  man's  gestures  of  polite- 
ness. But  during  the  war  the  cor- 
respondence had  teeth  in  it,  because 
Minn  was  desperately  trying  to  work 
out  a  position  that  reconciled  his 
loyalty  to  the  German  state  with  his 
respect   for   international   culture. 

Amann.  his  correspondent,  seems 
to  have  been  a  child  of  the  Enlight- 
enment (only  one  of  his  letters  is 
printed).  He  served  with  the  Aus- 
trian army  and  returned  to  the 
trenches  again  and  again,  but  ap- 
parently he  saw  Fiance  as  the  true 
home  of  advanced  ideas,  of  revolu- 
tion, of  what  the  world  needed. 
Mann  was  more  skeptical:  in  spite 
ol  a  lew  aberrations  in  his  later 
political  utterances  he  must  have 
been  a  profound!)  conservative  man. 


and  he  was  not  at  all  sure  that  an 
eighteenth-century  revolution  neces- 
sarily put  France  in  the  vanguard  in 
the  twentieth  century,  or  that  revo- 
lution was  what  the  world  needed. 

Mann's  chief  work  of  non-fiction 
in  the  period  of  the  first  war— a  book 
usually  referred  to  as  Reflections  of 
a  Son  political  Man— has  never,  I  be- 
lieve, been  translated  into  English. 
Therefore  these  Letters  are  particu- 
larly valuable  in  giving  us  an  insight 
into  the  course  his  thought  took  dur- 
ing those  years.  But  surely  the  time 
has  come  when  there  is  enough 
sympathy  with  conservative,  non- 
revolutionarv  thought,  so  that  The 
Reflections  could  now  be  published. 

The  Letters  are  handsomely 
printed  and  edited  with  a  massive 
pedantry  usualh  reserved  for  Holy 
Writ.  Some  deletions  have  been 
made  at  the  request  of  Mann's 
widow;  such  acts  of  misplaced  con- 
jugal piety  usually  lead  a  reader  to 
suppose  that  the  deleted  passages 
contain  something  far  more  in- 
criminating than  they  in  fact  do.  It 
is  reassuring  to  observe  how  much 
of  the  letters  of  the  great,  like  those 
of  lesser  men,  are  made  up  of  com- 
plaints about  bad  health. 


BOOKS 


in  brief 


KATIIERINE  GAUSS  JACKSON 


FICTION 

Andre  Gide  once  said  about  a 
novel  ol  Celine's:  "li  is  not  reality 
which  Celine  paints  but  the  halluci- 
nations which  realit)  provokes.  I 
(md  here  the  accents  ol  a  remark- 
able sensibility."  Two  firs!  novels 
have  jusl  appeared  to  which  some- 
what the  same  remarks  would  apply. 

The  Peacock  Eve,  b\  Lewis  Lusarcli. 
As  the  book  opens,  sometime  alter 
the  first  world  war  and  before  the 
second,  Adrienne  1. esc  amp.  seven 
years  old,  a  peasant  girl  in  the  south 
ol  France,  is  listening  at  the  door  as 
her  mother  dies  in  childbirth.  Her 
father    is    already    dad.     Her    uncle 


comes  to  live  at  the  farm,  rapes  her 
on  her  sixteenth  birthday,  and  then 
leaves  when  he  finds  she  is  preg- 
nant. She  loses  the  child.  The  only 
living  creature  with  whom  she  can 
wholly  identify  herself  is  an  enor- 
mous wild  dog.  as  big  as  a  pony, 
which  she  has  raised  after  finding 
him  newborn  in  a  rave  when  his 
mother  and  father  had  been  killed. 
The  dog's  place  in  her  life  after  she 
seduces  a  rich  voting  man  studying 
for  the  priesthood,  marries  him,  and 
takes  over  the  management  of  his 
magnificent  Poularde  plum  orchards, 
is  realh  the  heart  of  this  Gothic 
tale.  It  is  violent,  mad,  macabre, 
and  evil,  but  there  is  beauty  in  it 
too,    sought    after    by    Adrienne    all 


Ill 
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her  life  and  symbolized  foi  hei  in 
the  recurring  image  ol  the  peacock 
feathei  from  the  tail  <>l  .1  gypsy's 
bird.  There  is  also  growth,  and 
finally  redemption  of  a  sort,  and  I 
was  fascinated  from  first  to  last.  The 
young  author  was  born  and  edu- 
<  ated  in  England  but  is  now  a  ( iti- 
len  of  the  United  States. 

Scribner,   $3.95 

It  Had  Been  a  Mild  Delicate  Night, 

1>\    loin  Kaye. 

Even  before  its  English  publica- 
tion tliis  book  by  a  young  English- 
man now  teaching  educational  soci- 
ology at  the  University  of  Ghana, 
has  made  history.  It  was  bought  by 
an  English  publisher  but  suppressed 
before  it  appeared  because  the  edi- 
tors felt  thai  some  of  its  "experi- 
mentations" were  too  daring.  How- 
ever ii  was  translated  into  Swedish 
and  was  greeted  in  Sweden  with 
exorbitant  praise.  Now  it  is  being 
published  here  and  in  England 
simultaneously.  Written  in  poetic 
prose  and  laced  with  bits  of  poetry 
plain,  it  is  the  story  of  a  wholly 
self-centered,  sell-preening,  rich,  and 
beautiful  London  wife,  and  a  satyr- 
like bum  whom  she  first  sees  re- 
lieving himself  in  the  gutter.  From 
that  moment  he  pursues  her  dog- 
gedly,  gaily,  surely,  wherever  she 
goes.  She  is  an  art  critic  too,  so  that 
her  soliloquies  and  her  conversa- 
tions with  her  friends  during  the 
mad  chase  across  London— it  all 
happens  in  one  day— are  a  wonder- 
ful mixture  of  false  highbrow  so- 
phistication and  dead  giveaway  on 
both  intellectual  and  sexual  levels 
—sheer  mischief  on  the  author's  part. 
Well,  it's  quite  a  story  and  one  can 
understand  those  editors'  qualms. 
But  its  pace  and  style  are  distinctly 
memorable:  its  meanings  subtle  and 
worth  pursuing.  It  seems  to  me 
there  is  an  unusual  talent  at  work 
here  and  that  the  Swedish  editors 
and  now  Abelard-Schuman  have 
made  the  only  possible  decision 
about  the  publication  of  what  they 
call  this  "modern  allegory." 

Abelard-Schuman,  $2.95 

A  Number  of  Things,  by  Honor 
Tracy. 

Some  books  can  be  swallowed  in 
gulps,  the  nourishment  of  the  plot 
being  what  one  is  after.  In  this 
book  the  delicate— or  sharp— taste  of 
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CHILD  BUYER 

A  new  novel  by 

Author  of  The  Wall,  The  War  Lover,  &  other  novels 

This  imaginary,  utterly  absorbing  record 

of  die  investigations  of  an  unnamed  state  senate 

into  the  activities  of  a  man  who  buys  children 

is  a  hiring  commentary  on  some  aspects 

of  American  education  and  democracy. 

A  powerful  affirmation  of  faith  in  individuality, 
in  integrity  and  in  the  young. 

$4.00  at  better  bookstores  everywhere 

ALFRED  A.  KNOPF  V^  Publisher  of Borzoi  Booh 

"FASCINATING"-says  NEWSWEEK 


Autobiography  of  a  Yogi 

BY  PARAMAHANSA  YOGANANDA 

"These  pages  reveal,  with  incomparable  strength  and  clarity,  a  fasci- 
nating life,  a  personality  of  unheard  of  greatness.  The  author  under- 
takes the  unique  task  of  instructing  the  Western  reader  in  the  practi- 
cal application  of  yoga,  setting  the  example  in  his  own  life.  In  these 
pages  is  undeniable  proof  that  only  the  mental  and  spiritual  striving 
of  man  has  lasting  value,  and  that  he  can  conquer  all  material  obsta- 
cles by  inward  strength.  We  must  credit  this  Autobiography  with  the 
power  to  bring  about  a  spiritual  revolution."-"Schleswig-Holstcinische 
Tagespost,"  daily  newspaper  of  Germany.  $4.00 

OTHER  BOOKS  BY  PARAMAHANSA  YOGANANDA 


Whispers  from  Eternity 

A  book  of  prayers.  "Destined  to 
rank  with  the  world's  greatest 
spiritual  classics."— Dr.  B.  J.  Dey, 
Bombay,  India  $3.00 


The  Master  Said 

Wit  and  wisdom  of  a  modern 
world  teacher.  Practical  advice 
in  solving  and  dissolving  daily 
problems.  $2.50 


SELF-REALIZATION  FELLOWSHIP,  Publishers,  Los  Angeles 
AT  YOUR  LOCAL  BOOKSTORE 


Individual  commentaries  on  each 
work  ...  knit  together  by  brief 
historical  summaries.  Text  is 
focused  on  the  work  of  art  itself 
rather  than  the  artists'  lives  or  art 
history.  Examples  include  mosaics, 
tapestry,  stained  glass,  ceramics, 
coins  and  enamels  as  well  as 
painting  and  sculpture.  A  fasci- 
nating journey  into  and  a  superb 
record  of  man's  progress  in  the 
field  of  art.  Edited  by  Eric  Newton, 
historian,  critic  and  Slade  Professor 
of  Fine  Art  at  Oxford. 
An  anthology  of  great  range, 
written  with  rare  perception, 
The  Arts  of  Man  belongs  in  the 
library  of  every  educated  person. 

$5.95 

r 1 

At  better  bookstores  everywhere  or  from 
NEW  YORK  GRAPHIC  SOCIETY 
GREENWICH,   CONNECTICUT      Dept.  H 
□  PLEASE  SEND  FREE  CATALOG  OF  ART  BOOKS. 

D  Please  send copies  of  THE  ARTS 

OF  MAN  at  $5.95  each,  check  enclosed,  to: 
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every  sentence  is  the  delicious  satis- 
faction,   though    the    plot    is    prem 
miraculous    too.    A   young   English- 
man  of  twenty-four  writes  what  he 
thinks    is    a    funny    novel    and    the 
London    critics    take    him    seriously. 
He  is  sent  by  a  "progressive"  maga- 
zine as  their  correspondent  to  Trini- 
dad where  his  adventures  with  the 
local    primitive-culture-mongers    are 
hilariously  disastrous.    Nor  does  any- 
one    along    the    way    escape     Miss 
Tracy's  sharp   tongue   and  eye:    do- 
gooders  of  all  types,  officials  in  Gov- 
ernment   House,    big    corporations, 
phony  literary  conventions  and  liter- 
ary lights,  and  Americans  who  "dis- 
tributed Life  Savers  to  a  crowd   of 
naked  boys  with   their  national   air 
of    being    permanently    engaged    in 
relief  work."   And  it  all  builds  up  to 
a    brilliant    and    satisfying    climax. 
Good-natured  but  distinctly  not  un- 
barbed  satire. 

Random  House,  S3. 95 


Taps  at  Reveille,  by  F.  Scott  Fitz- 
gerald. 

Never  were  "lives  of  quiet  despera- 
tion"   better    understood    or    more 
tenderly  revealed  than  in  the  stories 
of  F.   Scott   Fitzgerald.    Funny   and 
heartbreaking,     brilliant     and     sad. 
here  is  the  last  book  of  them  pub- 
lished in  his  lifetime.  With  Flappers 
and  Philosophers  and  Six   Tales  of 
the    Jazz    Age,    this    third    volume 
makes  a  complete  collection  of  all  his 
short    stories— all    in     pleasant    and 
identical  new  format.    Five  of  them 
in  this  book  are  about  Basil    Duke 
Lee  (how  the  misery  of  the  school- 
boy Basil  Lee  and  that  of  Salinger's 
Holden       Caulfield       communicate 
across    a    quarter    century!);     three 
are   about   Josephine.     These,   with 
"Crazy  Sunday"  and   "Babylon   Re- 
visited," make  up  ten  of  the  eighteen 
titles  included  here.    Their  vitality 
is  timeless. 

Scribner,  $4.50 

The    Faces    of    Blood    Kindred,    by 
William  Goyen. 

Harper's  readers  will  be  interested 
in  a  new  book  of  short  stories  by 
the  author  of  the  prize-winning 
novel,  The  House  of  Breath.  It  in- 
cludes ten  short  stories  (among  them 
"The  Armadillo  Basket"  which  we 
published)  and  a  novella  called  A 
Tale  of  Inheritance."  Nearly  all  of 
them    are    about    the    South    even 


This  classic  survey  of  war  in  all  its 
phases  from  490  B.C.  to  our  own  day 
has  been  revised  throughout,  and  the 
entire  final  section  from  World  War  I 
to  the  present  has  been  completely  re- 
written. 

GENERAL  MATTHEW  B.  RIDGWAY:  "If 

I  could  have  in  my  library  but  a  single 
book  on  warfare,  my  choice  would  be 
this  masterly  work." 

VICE  ADMIRAL  J.  H.  DOYLE,  USN,  Ret.: 

"Far  and  away  the  best  book  of  its 
kind  that  I  have  seen.  It  is  filled  with 
fascinating,  little  known  facts  on  the 
wars  that  are  covered.  The  style  is 
most  engaging,  and  as  a  reference 
work  on  war,  it  is  a  must  for  anyone's 
library." 

GENERAL  JAMES  M.  GAVIN:  "A  splen- 
did book,  exceptionally  well  written 
and  a  comprehensive  treatment  of  the 
subject." 

LT.  GENERAL  EDWARD  A.  CRAIG,  USMC, 
Ret.:  "I  cannot  imagine  a  better  refer-, 
ence  for  those  that  are  looking  up 
matters  pertaining  to  war  in  any  place 
or  time  ...  A  monumental  work  which 
will  endure  through  the  years  and  will 
always  be  of  value  to  the  layman  and 
professional  military  men  alike." 

WAR  THROUGH 

THE  AGES 
by  Lynn  Montross 

With  maps  and  diagrams. 
$10.00  at  all  bookstores 
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when  the  immediate  setting  is  actu- 
al!) Rome  ("Old  Wildwood")  or 
Third  Vvenue  ("The  Moss  Ros< 
tales  ol  the  South  eerirj  remembered 
from  time  past,  with  an  atmosphere 
nil  their  own. 

Little,  Brown,  $3  50 

n  o  n  -  f  i  r.  t  i  o  N 

M\  Royal  l*;tse :  The  Memoirs  of 
Baroness  Von  Biilop,  as  ioKl  to  Ce<  il 
Beaton. 

This  is  .i  '4l<ni<>iis  spoof— in  pictures 
and  text— on  .ill  royal  memoirs.  It 
w.is  liisi  published  in  1939  and  has 
now  hem  revised.  \  Few  items  from 
the  ( hapter  headings  read:  "  \ 
Daughtei  of  Thunder  .mil  Lighl 
ning,"  "1Vi\  Ore. mis."  "Snobbery  .u 
Court,"  "I  .mi  Mobbed,"  "I  Box  the 
Grand  Duke*s  Ears."  A  formal  list 
ol   l'ir. it. i  include  such  notations  as: 

Page  1  'i7.  line  9:  For  "Grand  Duchess" 
re. ul  "Grand  Duke." 
Page     100.     line     5:     For     "Infanta 
Therese"  read  "Enfants  Terribles." 
Page    210.    line    7:    For    "technician" 
read  "tic  nerveuse." 

The  photographs,  which  are  just 
as   light-hearted   and   heavy-handed, 

have,  as  one  would  expect  from  Mr. 
Beaton,  a  style  and  near-elegance 
all  their  own.  There  is  much  here 
to  remind  one  of  the  spirit  of  Os- 
bert  Lancaster's  Lady  Littlehampton, 
and  if  I'm  not  greatly  mistaken  it's 
the  young  Osbert  himself  gazing  out 
from  under  that  plume  opposite 
page  86.    Fine  nonsense. 

John  Day,  $5 

The  Neutral  Spirit:  A  Portrait  of 
Alcohol,  by  Rerton  Roueche. 

This  is  a  somewhat  expanded  ver- 
sion of  the  much-discussed  articles 
which  appeared  recently  in  The  Nero 
Yorker.  Here,  written  by  a  first- 
(  lass  medical  reporter  and  witty  ob- 
server, are  history,  mythology,  psy- 
chology, and  the  most  up-to-date 
medical  opinions  on  this  long-stand- 
ing friend  and  problem  of  the 
human  race. 

Little,  Brown,  $3.50 

Viva  Vamp,  by  Paul  Flora.  Poetical 
Salute  by  Ogden  Nash. 

The  author  of  the  text  in  this 
book,  however  good,  has  to  play  a 
minor  role,  for  the  main  attraction, 
willy-nilly,  is  the  photography- 
photographs  of  the  great  Hollywood 


your  help 
means 
life  and 
hope 


Thorn,  Vietnamese,  age  5.  Father 
ill,  heart  disease  in  hospital.  Child 
lives  with  mother,  brothers  and 
sister  in  hut.  Only  possession  one 
bed.  Mother  earns  27c  a  day  when 
she  works.  Children  ill.  Thorn, 
sweet,  sad  child.  Knows  only  want 
and  deprivation.  Parents  sick  with 
despair  for  their  destitute  children. 
Help  to  Thorn  means  life  to  whole 
family.  Case  urgent. 

You  alone,  or  as  a  member  of  a  group, 
can  lielp  these  children  by  becoming  a 
Foster  Parent.  You  will  he  sent  the  case 
history  and  photograph  of  your  child  upon 
receipt  of  application  with  initial  payment. 
Your  child  is  told  that  you  are  his  or  her 
Foster  Parent.  At  once  the  child  is  touched 
by  love  and  a  sense  of  belonging.  All  cor- 
respondence is  through  our  office,  and  is 
translated  and  encouraged.  We  do  no  mass 
relief.  Each  child,  treated  as  an  individual, 
receives  a  monthly  cash  grant  of  eight  dol- 
lars plus  food,  clothing,  shelter,  education 
and  medical  care  according  to  his  or  her 
needs.  Your  help  is  vital  to  a  child  strug- 
gling for  life.  Won't  you  let  some  child 
love  you? 

Plan  is  a  non-political,  non-profit,  non- 
sectarian,  government-approved,  independ- 
ent relief  organization,  helping  children, 
wherever  the  need — in  France,  Italy, 
Greece,  South  Korea,  Viet  Nam,  and  Hong 
Kong — and  is  registered  under  No.  VF  \019 
with  the  Advisory  Committer  on  Voluntary 
Foreign  Aid  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment and  is  filed  with  the  National  Infor- 
mation Bureau  in  New  York  Citv. 

©  1960  FPP,  Inc. 


f &3ler  Patents'  ?£oh,  u. 

352  Park  Avenue  South,  New  York  10,  N.  Y.  Founded  7  937 


PARTIAL   LIST  OF 
SPONSORS  and 
FOSTER   PARENTS 

Mary  Pickford 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Robert  W.  Sarnoff 
Dr.  John  Haynes  Holmes 
C.  D.  Jackson 
Helen  Hayes 
Dr.  Howard  A.  Rusk 
Edward  R.  Murrow 
Bing  Crosby 
K.  C.  GifTord 

Gov.  &  Mrs.  Walter  Kohler 
Charles  R.  Hook 
Steve  Allen 
Garry  Moore 


FOSTER    PARENTS'   PLAN,    INC.  H-iO-60 

352  Park  Avenue  South,  New  York  TO,  N.  Y. 

In  Canada:  P  O.  Box  65,  Sta.  B,  Montreal,  Que. 
A.    I    wish    to    become    a    Foster    Parent    of    o    needy    child    for    one 
year  or  more.   If  possible,  sex age nationality 


I  will  pay  515  a  month  for  one  year  or  more  (S180.00  per  year). 
Payment  will  be  monthly  (  ),  quarterly  (  ),  semi- 
annually  (       ),        yearly   (        ). 

I    enclose     herewith    my    first    payment    S 

B.    I    cannot    "adopt"    a    child,    but    I    would    like    to    help    o    child 
by  contributing   S 


Name  . 


Address 

City Zone State 

Date Contributions    are     Income    Tax    Deductible 


._! 


What"back  to  school" 
means  to 
today's  teen-agers 

Competing  for  marks  —  competing  for 
class  standing  —  competing  to  get  into 
college  and  to  stay  there:  that's  what 
back  to  school  means  to  teen-agers. 

To  meet  this  increasing  competition, 
students  must  be  able  to  talk  and  write 
easily,  accurately,  and  with  assurance. 

This  assurance  comes  with  the  habit 
of  "looking  it  up"  in  Webster's  New 
Collegiate  Dictionary:  the  Merriam- 
Webster  required  or  recommended  at 
all  schools  and  colleges. 

"With  Merriam-Webster,"  teachers 
say,  "you  know  you're  right.  Its  defini- 
tions are  complete,  accurate,  up-to-date. 
It  is  the  one  desk  dictionary  based  on  the 
famous  Merriam-Webster  Unabridged 
New  International." 

Start  the  school  year  right.  Get  a 
Merriam-Webster  today.  $5  plain,  $6 
indexed  at  department,  book,  and  sta- 
tionery stores.  ©G.  &  C.  Merriam  Co., 
Springfield  2,  Mass. 

INSIST   ON 

MERRIAM- 
WEBSTER 

Other  "Webster's"  do  not  even  include  the 
scientific  names  for  plants  and  animals,  or 
rules  for  spelling  and  punctuation,  essential 
for  students.  Be  sure  to  get  the  dictionary 
that  meets  all  requirements  of  school,  home, 
and  office:  ask  for  a  Merriam-Webster. 
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vamps  "from  Theda  Bara  to  Marilyn 

Monroe."  What  a  sultry,  luscious 
lot  those  early  "sheens"  were— which 
is  not  to  disparage  the  modern  bevy. 
But  as  Ogden  Nash  indicates  in  his 
"'Salute,"  itself  a  winsome  thing: 

The  vintage  vamp  was  serpentine, 
Was  madder  music  and  stronger  wine. 
She  ate  her  bedazzled   victims  whole, 
Bodv  and  bank  account  and  soul. 

McKay,  $2.95 

And  it's  an  eas)  matter  to  slide 
right  from  the  history  of  vamps  into 
Zsa  Zsa  Gabor,  My  Story,  Written 
for  Me  by  Gerold  Frank. 

World,  $3.95 

A  Minority:  A  Report  on  the  Life 
of  the  Male  Homosexual  in  Great 
Britain,  by  Gordon  Westwood. 

Gordon  Westwood,  a  Cambridge 
Doctor  of  Psychology,  was  appointed 
by  the  British  Social  Biology  Council 
to  make  a  study  of  male  homosexual- 
it)  and  its  social  implications  in 
England.  In  this  book  he  not  onl) 
gives  i lie  results  oi  his  interviews 
with  more  than  100  homosexuals, 
but  also  describes  the  difficulties  ol 
carrying  on  the  research  at  all  be- 
cause of  social  attitudes  reflected 
in  foundations,  trusts,  and  even 
hospital  committees.  Sir  John  Wol- 
lenden  of  the  now  well-known 
Wolfenden  Committee  sa\s  in  his 
introduction:  "On  such  patient 
work  as  Mr.  Westwood's  depends 
our  coming  to  a  closer  understand- 
ing ol  the  problem,  and.  in  due  lime. 
our  solving  it."  The  sociological 
jargon  is  pretty  dreadful  but  the 
fact-finding  is  undoubtedly  as  care- 
ful and  valuable  as  Sir  jolm  s.i\s 
it    is. 

Longmans.  ^7 

FORECAST 

War  That  Will  Not  Let  Is  Go 
Of  course  it's  the  Centennial,  but 
even  so  the  number  of  Civil  War 
books  scheduled  b\  onl)  a  lew  pub- 
lishers in  the  space  of  a  lew  months 
is  downright  daunting. 

A  collection  of  stories  ol  person- 
alities, events,  legends,  and  anec- 
dotes has  been  put  together  by 
Burke  Davis  in  a  book  called  Our 
Incredible  Civil  War  which  Holt. 
Rinehart  and  Winston  will  publish 
in    October.    The  same   month    will 


LET  YOUR   GREETINGS 

HELP  A  CHILD 

Greeting  Cards  published  by  UNICEF 
bring  health  and  hope  to  many  of  the  55 
million  children  aided  in  over  100  coun- 
tries by  the  United  Nations  Children's 
Fund.  The  1960  series  includes  11  new 
designs  by  world  famous  artists.  Proceeds 
from  a  10-card  box  at  SI. 25  can  protect  50 
children  from  TB.  Obtain  a  free  full  color 
brochure  fromGreetingCards.U.S.Com- 
mittee  for  UNICEF,  United  Nations, N.Y. 


SIX         i 

HANDPRINTED 
POSTERS 

MntTlran  lllti  Crnlury 

Umtsuil  Ctliect'ui-  Out  mint  -  In  Ctltf 

1  -  S100.000  REWARD  FOR 
MURDERER  OF  LINCOLN  with 
illustrations  of  three  assassins. 

4-CIVILWAR    -CAVALRV     RE. 


CRUITMENT.   charging  stallion. 

S-THE    GOLD    RUSH,    TRAVEL 

VIA   RIVERBOAT,  old  sidowheel 

boat. 

-  3-T.  Roosevelt,  election  *2-Josse 
James,  theatrical  -'6-Snuff,  com- 
mon 

1st    Edition     limited    to    750    num- 
bered posters — An  umtsual  gift!  Of 
interest    to,    discriminating    buyers 
t    for  library,  tlen.  tiling  room,  office 


Hand-pr 

fully  illustrated  in  color— large  (2x1 
feet) — Collector's  registration  certificate 
Each  poster  S3.  3  for  $8,  6  for  S15.5( 
ppd.    or   send    for    Free    Prospectus. 

FLAGHOUSE.   INC.,   2010H   3rd  Ave.,   N.Y.C.  2! 


Indian  Springs  School 

\  lowed  private  boarding  school,   grades   9  through   12, 

for  !>n\>  who  are  going  to  college    and  who  aspire  to  excel- 
j.     selected    with    care.    Secondary    School 
Admission      Tests      required      (siven      Fehrunry      and 
December).  Inclusive  fee   $2,000.   Scholarship  help  avail- 
Enrollment    limited    to    130   boys : 
small  classes.   Abundant  extra-curricular  activities:  music, 
il   program,    Modern  facilities;    15   miles   south 
of    Birmingham    on    V     s     :si      Applications    now    being 
considered   for   1961-62.    Send   for    brochure.    "Learning    is 
by   Participating    in   Creation   Tliroush    Intelligence.*' 

Louis   E.    Armstrong.    Ilir..   Bo\   B.  Helena.   Alabama 


OUT-OF-PRINT  "tS-^d    BOOKS 


All  subjects,  all  languages.  Also  Genealogies  and 
Family  and  Town  Histories.  Incomplete  sets  com- 
pleted. All  magazine  back  numbers  supplied.  Send 
us  your  list  of  wants.  No  obligation.  We  report 
quickly    at     lowest    prices. 

tie    also    tupph    all    current    books    at    retail   store 
■  ■  ■■    >    —Postpaid,   as    well  <t<-   all   books   reviewed,  ad- 
vertised or  listed  in  this  issue  of  Harper's  Magazine.) 
AMERICAN    LIBRARY  SERVICE 

3S3    West    48th    Street,    Dept.    H,    New    York    36,    N.    Y. 
N'.B,      We   3]-...    BITS    t.foUs    and    magazines 


OUT-OF-PRINT   BOOKS 

—AT   LOWEST   PRICES! 

You    name    It— we    And    it!    Fast    service.     No    obligation 
Send  us  pour  wants 

INTERNATIONAL    BOOKFINDERS 
Box  3003-H.  Beverly   Hills.   Calif. 
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NEXT    MONTH    IN 

Harpers 

-■-        magazine 


\\\K  FRANK 

and    the    Ignored    Lesson    of    the 

Concentration    (amps 

\  psychiatrisi  and  former  in- 
ni. il«-  o!  Buchenwald  a>k>  \\h\  mil- 
lions of  Nazi  victims  died  passive!) 
without  resisting  ami  gives  some 
disturbing  answers. 

/>v  Dr.  Bruno  Bellelheim 


AMERICA    \M)  THE  THEATRE 
\  Conversation  with   Arthur  Miller 

The    famous    playwrighl    speaks 
out  forcefully  on  a  wide  range  of 

subjects  from  Senator  McCarthy  to 
Tennessee  W  tlliams. 

I>\    Henry   Brandon 


PORNOGRAPHY  IS  NOT 
ENOUGH 

Censorship  isn't  as  rigorously 
puritan  as  it  was  a  few  years  ago, 
hut  that  doesn't  mean  that  the  mil- 
lennium of  sexual  enlightenment  is 
at    hand. 

By  Eric  Larrabee 


TEXAS  PUTS  ITS  BRAND 
ON  WASHINGTON 

Not  as  bi<i  as  Texas  but  gaudier 
and  almost  as  expensive,  the  New 
\\  ashington  architecture  is  a  neo- 
elassic  monument  to  some  pretty 
baroque  legislators. 

By  Karl  E.   Meyer 


THE  HUNGARIANS' 
CONQUEST  OF  AMERICA 

A  paradoxical  portrait  of  the 
devious — and  charming — expatri- 
ates who  have  turned  exile  into 
triumph,  through  mastery  of  all 
the  fine  (and  useful)  arts,  from 
paprika  cookery  to  nuclear  re- 
search. 

By  Simon  Bourgin 
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see  the  publication  ol  The  Tragu 
) ,  ars,  I860  1865,  1»\  Eat  I  Schenck 
Micis  and  Paul  \l.  Vngle  a  "mas 
sive  (1,120  pages)  histoi  \  "I  the  Ch  il 
\\  .n  draw  ii  hum  ( ontempoi ai  \ 
sources"  From  Simon  &  Schuster;  two 
from  Random  House  Journey  to 
Shiloh,  In  Will  Henry,  and  Talcs. 
Legends,  and  Folklore  of  the  Civil 
War,  edited  l>\  B.  V  Botkin;  one 
Erom  )<>hn  Hay.  With  Sherman  to 
the  Sea,  /  Drummer's  Story  of  the 
I  .  7  W'ni .  as  related  by  Corydon 
Edwai  d  Foote  to  ( Hive  Deane  I  lot 
mil;  a  distinguished  contribution 
From  Knopf  which  Walt  Whitman 
had  intended  to  d<>  for  his  own  pub- 
lisher years  ago— Walt  Whitman's 
Civil  War,  a  collection  of  his  own 
reports  of  war  experiences  as  nurse, 
journalist,  and  letter  writer,  edited 
now  h\  Walter  Lowenfels.  Ami  on 
the  mi\  last  ilav  of  October  Ameri- 
can Heritage  will  publish  and 
Doubleda)  will  distribute  The 
American  Heritage  Picture  History 
of  the  Civil  War—  836  pictures  and 
a  monumental  60,000-word  narrative 
by,  of  course,  Bruce  Cation.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  the  original  print 
order  has  been  set  at  375,000  copies. 
So  much  for  October.  In  Novem- 
ber from  McGraw-Hill  will  come 
Jubal's  Raid,  by  Frank  Vandiver 
whose  Mighty  Stonewall  was  a 
choice  of  both  the  History  Book 
Club  and  the  Civil  War  Book  Club. 
And  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston 
will  present  the  first  of  a  three-vol- 
ume narrative  history,  The  Civil 
War  at  Sea:  January  1861-March 
1862:  The  Blockaders,  by  Virgil 
Carrington  Jones.  Obviously,  the 
end  is  not  yet. 


Novels  Headed  for  Broadway? 

Richard  Bissell,  who  gave  us  7\/2 
Cents  and  Say,  Darling,  has  a  new 
one  coming  from  Little,  Brown  on 
October  18.  It  is  called  Good  Bye, 
Ava  (not  to  be  confused  with  Ava 
by  David  Ha  una  which  Putnam  is 
publishing,  also  in  October).  And 
Patrick  Dennis,  who  invented 
Auntie  Manic,  will  start  off  the  new 
year  at  Farrar,  Straus  &  Cudahy 
under  his  alias  "Virginia  Rowans" 
with  Love  and  Mrs.  Sargent.  As  both 
new  books  are  said  to  be  romantical 
and  hilarious  it  probably  won't  take 
them  long  to  get  out  of  the  covers 
and  onto  the  boards. 


NOW  AYAILADLE 

the  Second  Edition  (Revised)  of 

World 

Peace 

through 

World 

Law 

by  Grenville  Clark 
and  Louis  B.  Sohn 

This  now  famous  book,  widely  rec- 
ognized as  the  most  thorough  and 
comprehensive  effort  to  formulate  in 
explicit  detail  the  requirements  for 
the  effective  prevention  of  war,  has 
been  carefully  revised  by  the  au- 
thors in  the  light  of  further  reflection 
and  the  views  of  many  qualified 
persons  in  many  nations. 

The  fundamental  premise  of  this 
book  is  the  proposition  that  there 
can  be  no  peace  without  enforceable 
world  law.  Its  purpose  is  to  con- 
tribute material  for  the  world-wide 
discussions  which  must  precede 
complete  disarmament  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  truly  adequate  in- 
stitutions for  the  prevention  of  war. 

Since  its  first  publication  in  1958, 
after  nine  years  of  preparation,  the 
impact  of  this  book  on  world  opin- 
ion has  fully  justified  the  conviction 
of  the  authors  that  the  need  for  a 
plan  such  as  this  must  be  recognized 
by  anyone  in  any  nation  who  is  in- 
terested in  the  problem  of  attaining 
peace  —  which  means  almost  every- 
one everywhere.  In  the  months 
ahead,  there  will  be  translations  of 
this  edition  into  French,  German, 
Russian,  Spanish,  Dutch,  Norwe- 
gian, and  Swedish,  with  translations 
of  the  general  Introduction  into 
Arabic,  Chinese,  Italian,  Japanese, 
and  Polish. 

The  authors:  Grenville  Clark,  a 
lawyer  since  1906,  received  in  1959 
the  Cold  Medal  of  the  American 
liar  Association  for  service  to  Amer- 
ican jurisprudence,  and  has  been  en- 
gaged  in  the  study  of  world  peace 
since  1939. 

Louis  B.  Sohn  was  a  legal  officer  in 
the  U.N.  Secretariat,  and  since  1951 
has  been  a  Professor  at  the  Harvard 
Law  School  where  he  gives  courses 
in  "United  Nations  Law"  and 
"Problems  of  World  Order." 

$6.50  cloth,  $4.75  paper 
Ask  your  bookseller 
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ANNUAL  RATE 


ON 


PERSONAL  SAVINGS 


AND 


ORGANIZATION 
FUNDS 

•   •   • 
Earnings  Compounded  Quarterly 


Each  Savings  account  insured  up  to 
$10,000  by  the  Federal  Savings 
&  Loan  Insurance  Corporation 


•  •    • 

?nraiiM:) 

•  •      • 

Join  the  many  thousands  of  individuals, 
organizations  and  corporations  who  are 
enjoying  Metropolitan^  high  earnings, 
service,  and  insured  safety.  Earnings  on 
certificate  accounts  are  paid  up  to  date 
of  withdrawal.  All  transactions,  adding 
or  withdrawing  funds  — at  any  time  — are 
handled  promptly  and  conveniently  by 
mail.  Metropolitan  pays  air  postage 
both  ways. 

Metropolitan,  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  System,  is  one  of 
America's  largest  savings  institutions. 

For  full  information  WRITE  TODAY! 
r 

|  PLEASE  AIR  MAIL  FULL  INFORMATION  I 
I         ABOUT  METROPOLITAN  SAVINGS  TO  I 

DEPT.  H 
Name 

Address 


City. 


.Zone State_ 


I     Check: 

I     Personal  Account  □        Organization  Account  □     | 

I I 

"the  considered  choice 
of  responsible  people" 

METROPOLITAN 
SAVINGS 

AND    LOAN    ASSOCIATION 

in  downtown  Los  Angeles 

820  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  17,  California 


JV1  L)  h  1  C  in  the  round 

BY    DISCUS 


NEW     WORLDS     OF     SOUND 

Noiv  that  the  twelve-tone  scale  has 
stopped  sounding  wild  (almost)  .  .  . 
here  comes  music  in  particles. 


The  past  months  have  been  un- 
usually rich  in  recordings  of 
twentieth-century  music.  Through 
them,  any  inquisitive  listener  can,  if 
he  wishes,  trace  some  of  the  seminal 
forces.  A  very  fine  disc  to  start 
the  survey  would  be  Columbia  MS 
6103,  which  contains  music  by  the 
three  major  expressionists— Schoen- 
berg,  Berg,  and  Webern.  (It  was 
almost  inevitable  that  this  would  be 
a  Columbia  disc.  Of  all  the  major 
companies  Columbia  is  by  far  most 
aware  of  what  is  going  on  in  the 
world,  and  a  good  number  of  the 
discs  discussed  below  will  be  Colum- 
bias.)  Webern  of  course— and  to  a 
lesser  degree  Schoenberg  and  Berg- 
is  the  hero  of  the  current  avant- 
garde  of  dodecaphonists  (a  fancy 
word  for  twelve-tone  composers).  His 
influence  toda)  is  strong  enough  to 
have  swept  Stravinsky  into  the 
twelve-tone  orbit:  and  Stravinsky 
himself  is  one  of  the  century's 
seminal  forces.  The  post- Webern 
dodecaphonists  control  the  interna- 
tional scene  and  have  even  extended 
their  influence  into  electronic  music. 
On  this  disc,  conducted  by  Robert 
Craft,   are  Schoenberg's   Fine  Pieces 


for  Orchestra  (1909);  Berg's  Alten- 
burg  Lieder  for  soprano  and  or- 
chestra (1912),  with  Bethany  Beards- 
lee  as  soloist;  and  Webern's  Five 
Pieces  for  String  Orchestra  (origi- 
nally  composed  for  string  quartet  in 
1909  and  revised  for  string  orchestra 
in  1929).  Dissonant  and  unconven- 
tional as  all  of  this  music  is,  it  is 
surprising  how  much  its  idiom  has 
penetrated.  Many  conservative  lis- 
teners will  regard  these  scores  with 
horror:  and  yet  music  very  close  to 
it.  in  texture  and  thematic  sub- 
stance', is  heard  every  day  in  the 
films  and  on  TV  programs.  And 
there  nobody  lifts  an  eyebrow,  ex- 
ec])! possibly  to  praise  the  composer 
for  a  brilliant  example  of  "back- 
ground music." 

The  point  is  that  it  is  easier  to 
sneer  at  the  music  of  these  three 
atonalists  than  it  is  to  dismiss  it.  In 
am  case,  the  music  is  not  really  as 
wild  as  it  sounds.  The  roots  go  right 
back  to  Wagner  and  Mahler,  es- 
pecially  in  these  three  pieces,  none 
ol  which  is  in  strict  twelve-tone  tech- 
nique. Am  listener  who  can  adjust 
his  sights  away  from  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  listen  (and  re-listen)  to 
these'  three  significant  scores,  should 
end  up  with  a  good  concept  not  only, 
of  the  scores  in  question  but  of  an 
important  segment  of  music  written 
toda) . 

A  composer  who  really  is  wild  is 
Edgar  Varese.  Back  in  the  1920s, 
Y.nese  was  experimenting  with  a 
world  of  pure  sound;  and  some  of 
his  most  famous  scores  have  been 
assembled  on  a  Columbia  disc  (MS 
6146)  conducted  by  Craft.  These  in- 
clude Ionization  (1931)  for  percus- 
sion orchestra;  Density  21.5  (1936), 
Integrates  (1926),  Octandre  and 
Hyperprism  (both  1924),  and  the 
Poeme  electronique,  composed  on 
magnetic  tape  for  last  year's  Brussels 
World's   Fair. 

The  importance  of  Varese  is  the 
linkage    with     the    electronic    com- 


miMmLm™Q  A  hidden  realism 
lies  deep  in  every  record 
you  own- only  Zenith  has 
found  the  way  to  set  it  free! 


Here  is  why.  Zenith's  famous  Extended  Stereo  now  gives  you  Extended  Sound  Reverberation 
—  the  newest,  most  dramatic  dimension  in  the  world  of  sound.  Zenith's  exclusive  Extended 
Reverberation  system,  with  a  single  variable  control,  makes  possible  continuous  shadings  of 
depth  and  resonance.  Not  only  do  stereo  records  take  on  a  concert  hall  quality,  but  all  monaural 
LP's,  old  78's  come  alive,  too.  Even  FM/AM  radio.  Moreover,  speakers  are  custom-fitted  to 
cabinet  size  and  shape.  Zenith's  famous  Cobra-Matic®  Record  Changer  is  carefully  designed  to 
minimize  "wow"  and  rumble.  Zenith's  dual  channel  amplifiers  deliver  splendid  highs  and  lows 
with  minimum  distortion.  Even  Zenith's  magnificent  fine  furniture  cabinets,  in  decorator  de- 
signs and  a  variety  of  finishes,  are  acoustically  designed,  sound-tested.  It  is  this  care,  this  skill, 
this  devotion  to  quality  and  detail  that  makes  Zenith  the  world's  finest  high  fidelity. 


Below  i-;  t  lu-  Zenith  Beethoven— Danish  Modern  styling  from  the 
Decorator  Group.    KM  AM  radio.    Provision  for  four  sources  of 


sound  witk  Zenith  Radial  Speakers.    Model  SFF  2570  in  walnut 
veneers,  solids;  blond  oak  veneers,  solids;  or  ebony  color;  $750*. 


ILLINOIS.  IN  CANADA:  ZENITH  RADIO  CORPO- 
RATION Of  CANADA,  LTD.,  TORONTO,  ONT, 

The  Royalty  of  television,  stereo- 
phonic high  fidelity  instruments,  pho- 
nographs, radios  and  hearing  aids.  42 
years  of  leadership  in  radionies  delu- 
sively. 

^Manufacturer's  suggested  retail  price.    Prices  and  specifications  subject  to  change  without  notice} 


ZENITH 


The  quality  goes  in 

before  the  name  goes  on 
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1%  STEREO    I* 
PREMIERE 

OF 

La  Iua^iata 


j  i 


.  ■  ■ 


Victoria  de  los  Angeles 

For  the  first  time  in  stereo  . .  .  Verdi's  poignant  masterpiece,  La  Traviata ! 

An  almost  tangible  rapport  develops  between  the  Orchestra  of  the  Rome  Opera 
House  and  a  distinguished  cast,  which  includes  Carlo  del  Monte  as  Alfredo,  Mario 
Sereni  as  Giorgio,  and  . .  .Victoria  de  los  Angeles  as  Violetta. 

Victoria  de  los  Angeles,  "the  greatest  of  contemporary  sopranos"  (Gelatt,  High 
Fidelity),  interprets  her  role  with  "one  of  the  most  ravishing  voices  of  our  time" 
(Biancolli,  N.Y.  World  Telegram  &  Sun). 

Tullio  Serafin,  the  conductor  most  closely  identified  with  Verdi's  music,  conducts 
an  incomparable  performance  of  one  of  the  world's  most  loved  operas. 

In  its  entire  107  year  history,  La  Traviata  has  never  been  recorded  with  such 
memorable  artistry ! 

Deluxe  boxed  album:  3  records,  Italian-English  libretto. 

Monophonic:  GCR  7221  Capitol's  Full  Dimensional  Stereo:  SGCR  7221 

BONUS!  "Live"  Rehearsal  Recording! 


§  BONUS!  "Live"  Rehearsal  Recording!  § 

§         Maestro  Serafin  didn't  realize  that  the  tape  machine  was  on  while  he  rehearsed  \J> 

&         the  orchestra  the  night  before  the  first  recording  session.  The  80-year-old  conductor  & 

§         alternately  chides,  coaxes,  and  congratulates  the  players.  And,  as  a  soprano-tenor-  c 

baritone,  he  sings  all  the  parts!  A  delightful  and  candid  40  minutes.  J 

y  (Included  free  with  purchase  of  the  album  for  a  limited  time.)  y 

OTHER    CAPITOL   OPERAS    STARRING    VICTORIA    DE    LOS   ANGELES 

BIZET:    Carmen    Victoria    de   los   Angeles,   Nicolai    Gedda,   Janine    Micheau, 
Ernest  Blanc.  Sir  Thomas  Beecham  conducting.  3  records.  (S)  GCR  7207 

GOUNOD:   Faust    Nicolai  Gedda.  Victoria  de  los  Angeles.  Boris  Christoff. 
Andre  Cluytens  conducting.  4  records.  (S)  GDR  7154 

MASSENET:   Manon  Victoria  de  los  Angeles,  Henri  Legay,  Pierre  Monteux 
conducting.  4  records.  GDR  7171 

PUCCINI:  Madame  Butterfly  Victoria  de  los  Angeles,  Giuseppe  di  Stefano, 
Tito  Gobbi.  3  records.  GCR  7H7 

PUCCINI:    Suor  Angelica   Victoria    de  los   Angeles,   Fedora   Barbieri,  Tullio 
Serafin  conducting.  One-act  opera,  complete  on  1  record.  G  7115 

PUCCINI:  Gianni  Schicchi  Tito  Gobbi.  Victoria  de  los  Angeles,  Gabriele  San- 
tini  conducting.  One-act  ooera,  complete  on  1  record.  (S)  GAR  7179 

ROSSINI:  The  Barber  of  Seville  Gino  Bechi,  Victoria  de  los  Angeles,  Nicola 
Monti,  Tullio  Serafin  conducting.  3  records.  GCR  7138 

VERDI :  Simon  Boccanegra  Tito  Gobbi,  Boris  Christoff,  Victoria  de  los  Angeles, 
Gabriele  Santini  conducting.  3  records.  GCR  7126 


All  include  line-by-line  bi-lingual  libretto. 
Prefix  S  indicates  stereo  version  available. 
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MUSIC    IN    THE    ROl'N  I) 

posers,  a  linkage  that  was  his  own 
creation.  With  Varese  comes  the 
breakup  ol  music  into  tonal  par- 
ticles. Despite  its  air  of  anarchy,  it 
really  is  ver)  carefulh  organized 
music :  and  in  the  Poeme  elec- 
tronique  his  music  comes  to  fruition, 
for  this  is  what  he  has  been  aiming 
at  all  these  years.  For  in  effect  he 
composed  electronic  music  in  the 
days  when  there  were  no  electronics, 
and  now  that  electronics  are  a  real- 
it\.  he  has  taken  advantage  of  the 
new  s(  ience.  The  Poeme  electronique 
is  music  that  will  be  exciting,  amus- 
ing, or  ridiculous,  depending  upon 
how  you  look  at  it.  It  may  not  even 
be  music.  But  it  surel)  is  organized 
sound  capable  of  creating  an  emo- 
tional reaction  in  the  listener.  And 
it  is  an  art  that  is  very  much  a  part 
of  our  time. 

//c  Snapped  Hi*   Fingers 

\  third  seminal  force  is  Bela 
Bartok,  a  composer  who  created  no 
school  as  such  but  whose  rhythmic 
formulae  have  passed  into  the  lan- 
guage. Several  Bartok  scores  have 
recently  been  recorded— the  Con- 
certo for  Orchestra ,  with  Leonard 
Bernstein  and  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic (Columbia  MS  6140);  the 
Music  for  Strings,  Percussion,  and 
Celesta,  in  a  recording  by  Fritz 
Reiner  and  the  Chicago  Symphony 
(Victoi  LSC  2374)  and  also  one  by 
Ernest  Ansermet  and  L'Orchestre  de 
la  Suisse  Romande  (London  CS 
6159);  and  the  one-act  opera,  Blue- 
beard's Castle,  with  Dietrich  Fischer- 
Dieskau,  llertha  Topper,  and  the 
Berlin  Radio  Symphony  conducted 
b\  Ferenc  Fricsa)  (Decca  Deutsche 
Grammophon  1 38030). 

Bartdk,  who  died  in  New  York  in 
1945,  represents  Hungarian  nation-' 
alism  expressed  in  ultramodern 
terms.  But  this  thin,  small,  aesthetic- 
looking  man  was  anything  but  a 
picture-post-card  nationalist.  He 
composed  some  of  the  most  savage 
music  o|  the  twentieth  century. 
Chopin,  referring  to  a  late  Beetho- 
ven quartet,  once  wrote  with  admira- 
tion: "He  snaps  his  fingers  at  the 
whole'  world."  So  did  Bartok,  with 
his  uncompromising,  dissonant,  com- 
plex  music.  The  Concerto  for  Or- 
,  hestra,  a  late  (1943)  work,  is  one  of 
the  lew  scores  that  does  not  have 
this  c]tialit\  ol  savagery;  and  con- 
servative   listc  tiers   will    find    that    it 


HOW  TO 
JUDGE  A 
DEBATE 


To  choose  between  debaters,  it's 
well  to  be  close  up  front,  where 
you'll  find  the  American  electorate 
this  fall — close  to  the  candidates, 
close  to  the  issues — and  close  to 
their  television  sets. 

They  will  sit  as  a  jury  of  90  million 

with  no  rules  but  their  own  as  to 

how  to  judge  the  challenge  and 

response,  the  claim  and  counterclaim,  the  rebuttal  and  surrebuttal  —  and 

all  the  shades  of  language,  gesture,  inflection,  and  stress. 

Never  before  have  Presidential  nominees  faced  each  other  in  campaign  de- 
bate— and  never  before  have  they  faced  the  nation  for  voluntary  comparison. 

There  is  no  more  revealing  test  than  the  unrehearsed  tussle  of  debate  that 
places  rivals  in  the  same  setting,  forces  commitments  on  the  same  issues, 
surrounds  them  with  the  same  pressures.  And  now,  through  its  own  initia- 
tive, television  brings  the  illumination  of  debate  to  a  whole  electorate, 
fluoroscoping  character,  personality,  meaning,  and  intention. 

Says  James  Reston  of  The  New  York  Times:  ".  .  .  these  unprecedented  confronta- 
tions may  do  more  than  any  other  campaign  appearances  to  determine  the  outcome  of 
the  election."  And  Roscoe  Drummond  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  com- 
ments that  they  "should  make  the  most  vibrant,  engrossing,  dramatic  Presidential 
campaign  in  memory  (and)  do  more  to  bring  voters  to  the  polls  than  all  the  get-out-the- 
vote  exhortation  of  fifty  years ." 

And  who  will  win?  Principally,  the  American  voter.  He  will  take  part  in 
an  exciting  extension  of  the  democratic  process  —  casting  his  ballot  with 
more  insight  and  information  than  any  voter  in  the  past. 

Today,  while  opening  a  forum  to  a  nation,  television  is  also  theatre,  lecture 
hall,  place  of  worship,  newsroom,  museum,  classroom,  sports  arena — for 
the  enjoyment  and  self-fulfillment  of  unprecedented  millions. 

TELEVISION    INFORMATION    OFFICE.    666    FIFTH    AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  19,  N.  Y. 


IN  OCTOBER 

A  FEW  PROGRAMS 
OF  SPECIAL   INTEREST 

(  Timts  indicated  are  Current  N.  T.  Time) 

"Love  In  America" 

Art  Carney  stars  in  a  satire  on  various 
aspects  of  l'amour  Americain. 

Sunday,  October  2  (9-10  PM) 

"The  Plausible  Impossible" 

Walt  Disney  explores  the  way  fantastic 
things  arc  made  rational  in  art  and 
literature. 

Sunday,  October  9  (6:30-7:30  PM) 
"The  Yeor  of  the  Polaris" 
The  story  of  the  nation's  newest  wea- 
pon,  the   submarine   launched   missile, 
Polaris  on  CBS  Reports. 

Tuesday,  October  11  (8-9  PM) 

"Story  of  Adolph  Eichmann" 
Dramatization  of  the  life  and  capture 
of  the  notorious  Nazi. 
Wednesday,  October  12  (10-11  PM) 

"The  Money  Raisers" 

A  documentary  on  where  your  money 
goes  when  you  donate  to  fund-raising 
campaigns,  on  "Closeup." 
Thursday,  October  13  (10:30-11  PM) 

"The  Cold  Woman" 

A  study  of  frigidity;  first  of  a  series: 
"Special  For  Women." 

Friday,  October  14  (4-5  PM) 

"Yellowstone  Bear  Country" 

Disney  films  of  the  life  of  the  black 
bears  in  our  oldest  and  largest  Na- 
tional Park. 

Sunday,  October  16  (6:30-7:30  PM) 
"All  Star  Circus" 

Video-taped  at  the  famous  Cirkus 
Schumann  in  Copenhagen,  special 
telecast  for  children  of  all  ages. 

Friday,  October  21  (9-10  PM) 

"The  Right  Man" 

Garry  Moore  is  host  in  a  historical  re- 
vue of  presidential  campaigns  told  in 
music,  dramatic  vignettes  and  film. 
Monday,  October  24  (8:30-9:30  PM) 

"John  Brown's   Raid" 

Drama  of  the  historic  raid,  taped  on 
location  at  Harper's  Ferry. 

Tuesday,  October  25  (10-11  PM) 

"Shangri-La" 

The  James   Hilton   "Lost    Horizon" 
story.  A  play  with  music. 
Monday,  October  24  (9:30-11  PM) 

"The  Thinking  Machine" 

Cybernetics,  the  relationship  between 
men  and  machines.  First  of  new 
series  of  one-hour  special  programs, 
"Tomorrow"  on  the  Age  of  Technol- 
ogy- 
Wednesday,  October  26  (10-11  PM) 

"Our  American  Heritage" 

Story  of  young  America  with  Ralph 
Bellamy  as  Thomas  JefTerson. 
Thursday,  October  27  (7:30-8:30  PM) 

"The  Three  Musketeers" 

First  of  six  two-hour  dramatic  specials 
based  on  the  great  novels — presented 
on  successive  nights  in  two  installments. 
Friday,  October  28  and 
Saturday,  October  29  (7:30-8:30  PM) 


REGULARLY 

Sundays: 


Mondays: 
Thursdays: 
Fridays: 
Saturdays: 

Mon-Fri: 


SCHEDULED  PROGRAMS 

CBS  Television  Workshop 
College  News  Conference 
Ed  Newman  Reporting 
Face  the  Nation 
Meet  the  Press 
Open  Hearing 
The  Twentieth  Century 
Presidential  Countdown 
Person  to  Person 
Eyewitness  to  History 
Campaign  Roundup 
World  Wide  60 
Continental  Classroom 


NOTE:  Times,  programs,  titles  and  casts  are 
subject  to  change.  Consult  local  papers  for  times 
and  programming  details. 
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MUSIC     IN     THE     ROUND 


Is  a  good  introduction  to  his  music. 

A  greater  score,  however,  is  the 
Music  for  Strings,  Percussion,  and 
ita.  The  opening  movement  is 
.1  sort  of  twentieth-century  counter- 
part to  the  opening  oi  Beethoven's 
Quartet  in  C  sharp  Minor,  and  the 
second  movement  opens  a  new  world 
of  sound  and  meter.  Reiner's  per- 
formance is  preferred  here.  Not  only 
is  his  conducting  more  precise  and 
incisive,  but  he  fills  out  the  disc  with 
another  Bartok  work,  the  Hungar- 
ian Sketches.  This  seems  more  rea- 
sonable as  a  filler  than  Beethoven's 
Grosse  Fuge,  arranged  for  string  or- 
chestra, which  Ansermet  has  chosen. 

Bluebeard's  Castle  is  a  rarity.  An 
early  work  and.  lor  Bartok,  quite 
traditional  in  harmony,  it  is  intense, 
dark-coloicd.  ami  has  some  exceed- 
ingly lovely  sections.  This  disc  is 
\c!\  much  worth  owning,  especiallv 
in  the  admirable  performance  ol 
Fischer-Dieskau  and  Topper.  I  do 
not  think  that  America  lias  ever  seen 
a  staged  version  of  this  opera— still 
another  reason  for  obtaining  the 
disc,  for  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
production  is  in  the  offing,  and  this 
is  the  only  way  one  can  become 
familiar  with  the  remarkable  score. 

The  Shock  Wears  Off 

Serge  Prokofieff  is  generally  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  major  com- 
posers of  the  century.  But  one 
wonders  how  much  of  his  work  is 
going  to  survive.  In  the  1920s,  he 
avis  the  age-ol-steel  composer— the 
ironic,  brilliant  virtuoso  of  the- 
piano  and  of  the  orchestra.  His 
music  had  terrific  shock  value,  and 
that  perhaps  is  its  main  trouble.  One 
can  he  shocked  just  so  main  times, 
and  then  anesthesia  sets  in.  Did 
Prokofieff  have  emotional  warmth  to 
support  the  surface  brilliance  of  his 
music?    His    admirers    say    that    he 


did,  but  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  it. 
His  Fourth  Symphony,  which  has 
recently  been  recorded  by  Eugene 
Ormandy  and  the  Philadelphia  Or- 
chestra  (Columbia  MS  6151).  is  a 
case  in  point.  It  illustrates  a  com- 
poser  where  style  has  developed  into 
mannerism.  How  main  times  has 
one  heard  the  identical  harmonies 
and  melodies  in  other  Prokofieff 
works!  (This  is  ignoring  the  fact 
that  much  of  the  Fourth  Symphony 
comes  from  the  ballet  L'enfant 
prodigue;  for  the  purpose  of  argu- 
ment, the  ballet  and  symphony  can 
be  considered  one  work.)  It  is  not 
his  fault  that  all  of  the  current  crop 
ol  Soviet  composers,  from  Shosta- 
kovich down,  have  aped  his  manner- 
ism to  a  point  where,  when  we  hear 
a  Prokofieff  score,  we  seem  to  be 
hearing  self-caricature.  But  the  seeds 
were  there  from  the  very  beginning. 

Milhaud's  Habit 

\notliei  composer  who  was  highly 
c  insidered  in  the  1920s,  but  whose 
music  probably  will  be  out  of  the 
repertoire  next  generation,  is  Darius 
Milhaud.  Again  here  was  a  composer 
whose  polyrhythms  and  polvtonalities 
had  initial  shock  value.  Now  no- 
bod)  is  shocked.  Milhaud  continues 
to  compose  prolific  alh .  and  he  gets 
his  share  of  recordings.  Typical  of 
his  music  is  The  Four  Seasons,  a 
quartet  of  concertinos  for  various 
instrumental  combinations  dating 
from  1934  to  1953.  On  Epic  BC  1069 
the  composer  leads  musicians  from 
the  l.anioureux  Orchestra  in  this 
work.  The  music  is  facile.  cmpt\. 
and  glib.  Sophistication  it  has:  but 
of  charm,  melodic  inspiration,  or 
originality  of  idea  one  looks  in  vain; 
and  the  prevailing  impression  is  of 
a  skilled  composer  who  writes  music 
from  force  of  habit  rather  than  be- 
cause he  has  anything  to  say. 
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AND   ALSO  .  .  . 

Bartok:  Piano  Concertos  Nos.  2  and  3. 
Gyorg)  Sandor  and  Pro  Musica  Orches- 
tra of  Vienna  conducted  t>\  Michael 
Gielen.  Vox  11490  (mono):  511490 
(stereo). 

NO.  3  is  the  popular  one.  No.  2  is 
dissonant,  nationalistic,  bracing,  with 
terrific  rhythmi<  propulsion.  Good  per- 
formances, clear  sound. 


Duparc:  Songs.  Helene  Bouvier.  so- 
prano: Jacqueline  Bonneau,  piano. 
Pathe  DTX  27s  (mono). 

Virtually  all  of  Duparc's  great  songs, 
ail  among  the  treasures  of  the  song 
literature,  are  contained  on  this  disc. 
Bouvier  is  a  stylish  and  sensitive  singer 
who  brings  out  the  subtle  inflections  of 
the  music.   Highly  recommended. 


THE     HARD    WAY 

No  one  particularly  likes  the  idea  of 
"schools"  in  ja/z.  The  names  are 
false  as  soon  as  they  are  applied.  Later 
thev  get  tangled  in  irrelevancies,  and 
have  to  be  replaced  bv  some  equally 
meaningless  label.  For  the  labeling  is 
inevitable— a  part  of  the  process  ol  self- 
definition  that  jnzz  involves,  as  necessary 
to  it  as  the  word  "jazz"  itself. 

The  quick  turnover  of  terms  was  first 
accelerated  by  the  phonograph,  which 
made  all  the  stvles  totally  available,  and 
then  bv  the  acquisition  of  a  supposed 
public  for  jazz,  which  made  all  the 
musicians  totally  vulnerable.  Now  they 
have  to  behave  as  though  the  whole 
world  were  listening,  though  in  fact  it  is 
not.  and  keep  innovating  to  satisfy  the 
assumed  demand.  Is  there  any  other  in- 
tellectual's art  in  which  the  performer 
assumes  such  a  low  threshold  of  bore- 
dom on  the  part  of  the  consumer? 

These  somber  thoughts  are  prompted 
bv  the  records  below,  most  of  which 
could  be  allocated  without  too  great  in- 
justice to  the  category  known  variously 
as  post-bop,  neo-bop.  or— most  durably— 
"hard  bop,"  an  evolution  in  contempo- 
rary jazz  which  has  attempted  to  extend 
the  bebop  revolution  while  restoring  to 
it  some  of  the  emotional  power  of  a 
traditional  style.  The  result  hits  the 
modern  ear  with  the  same  lashing  in- 
tensity that  Parker  and  Gillespie  had 
before  we  got  used   to  them. 

All  of  which  can  be  heard  in  the 
music,  though  it  seems  a  pity  to  saddle 
the  musicians  with  the  obligation  to 
escape  from  another  stereotype  in  order 
to  be  heard.  Already  some  of  the  "hard 
hoppers"  have  broken  away  and  estab- 
lished a  new  name  for  being  "warmer" 
or  "more  melodic"  or  whatever  words 
arc  necessary  to  put  on  the  package  and 
make  it  recognizable.  Sometimes  you 
wonder  if  there  isn't  a  simpler  system.. 

The  Hard  Swing.  The  Jazz  Messengers, 
Chet  Baker  Quintet,  Pepper  Adams 
Quintet,  etc.  World  Pacific  JWC-508. 
Chet  Baker  in  New  York.  Riverside 
RLP  12  281.  "Pretty  for  the  People." 
Arranged  by  A.  K.  Salim.  Savoy  MG 
12118.  Critics'  Choice.  Pepper  Adams 
Quintet.  World  Pacific  PJM-407.  I  Swing 
for  You.  Lenny  Niehaus.  EmArcy  MG 
36118.  Hard  Driving  Jazz.  The  Cecil 
Taylor  Quintet.  United  Artists  UAL 
4014.  Looking  Ahead!  The  Cecil  Taylor 
Quartet.  Contemporary  M  3562.  The 
Jackie  McLean  Quintet.  Jubilee  JLP- 
1064.  Music  from  "The  Connection." 
Freddie  Redd  Quartet,  with  Jackie  Mc- 
Lean.   Blue  Note  4027. 
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FOREWORD:   Contradictory  OS  they  rnnv  sound,  these  two  statements  probably  would  be 
accepted  by  most  Americans: 

1.  American  medicine  is  the  best  in  the  world. 

2.  Millions  of  people  are  bitterly  dissatisfied  with  the  medical  care  they  are  fretting. 

The  first  proposition  is  hardly  open  to  argument.    Reports  on  new  wonder  drugs,  new 
methods  of  life-saving  surgery.  Nobel  Prize  awards  to  American  medical  scientists  are 
becoming   almost   commonplace.     Eminent  people  from   all  corners  of  the  world — including 
Sir  Anthony  Eden  and  Arab  princes — come  to  America  for  treatment,  as  they  once  went 
to  Berlin  or  Vienna. 

The  second  proposition,  however,  has  been   stubbornly  denied  by  a  large  part  of  the 
medical  profession.     Your  oun  doctor,  in  all   likelihood,   will  tell  you    that   most   Americans 
are  perfectly  satisfied  with  our  traditional  system   of  medical  care,  and  that  any  suggestions 
for  change  are  either  hare-brained  or  subversive. 

In  recent  months,  this  argument  has  begun   to  sound  less  and  less  convincing.    Even  some 
physicians — the  more  thoughtful  ones — are  now  beginning  to  admit  that  something  seems 
to  be  very  wrong  indeed.  For  example  .  .  . 

Why  are  we  up  against  a  critical  shortage  of  doctors — with  no  plans  to  fill  the  gap? 

Why  is  the  old-fashioned  family  doctor  in  danger  of  becoming  extinct? 

Why — in  spite  of  their  soaring  charges — are  our  hospitals  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy? 

How  did  both  political  parties  become  convinced  that  the  government  will  have  to  do 
something  about  the  rising  costs  of  medical  care  for  old  people? 

Why  does  organized  medicine  nearly  always  fight  to  the  last  ditch  against  changes 
that  have  been  adopted  long  ago  in  virtually  every  other  civilized  country?    And  then, 
in  the  words  of  one  observer,  "fall  back  from   one  unprepared  position  to  another"? 

Among  themselves,  worried  doctors  frequently  talk  about  such  questions — but  they 
seldom   mention   them   to   their  patients   or  other  laymen.    Because  they  are  matters  of 
urgent  public  interest,  this  Supplement  attempts  to  explore  some  aspects  of  the  crisis 
in  American  medicine.    It  does  not  try  to  cover  the  uhole  field.    And  certainly  nothing 
here  pretends  to  be  the  last  word  on  any  of  the  issues  which  are  discussed. 

We   hope,   however,   that   the   following   articles  will  offer  a   basis  for  informed  debate 
on  questions  which  the  country  will  have  to  settle  before  long — because  they  affect  the 
health,  and  perhaps   the  lives,  of  all  of  us. — The  Editors 
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THE  POLITICS 

OF  MEDICINE 


Last  June  a  forty-one-year-old  obstetrician, 
Dr.  Joseph  Garabedian,  died  on  Staten 
Island,  a  borough  ol  New  York  City  which 
is  also  known  as  Richmond  County.  The  cause 
ol  death  was  overwork,  according  to  press  reports, 
which  stirred  a  considerable  commotion.  Dr. 
Garabedian  practiced  in  a  medical  group  af- 
filiated with  the  Health  Insurance  Plan  of 
Greater  New  York  (fill').  It  has  half  a  million 
subscribers,  many  of  them  city  employees,  and 
24,000  of  them  live  on  Staten  Island. 

HIP  members— with  the  aid  ol  a  contribution 
from  their  employers— pay  by  the  year  rather  than 
by  the  visit  for  their  medical  care,  which  they 
must  get  from  doc  tors  in  different  specialties  who 
work  as  partners,  sharing  expenses  and  income. 
Such  groups— according  to  the  demonology  of 
organized  medicine— are  "closed  panels";  and  the 
prepayment  system  flouts  the  hallowed  "fee-for- 
service"  principle.  For  these  heresies,  HIP  has 
been  anathema  to  the  general  run  of  private 
practitioners.  In  the  Richmond  County  Medical 
Society  the  local  M.D.s  found  a  ruthless  cham- 
pion. 

Staten  Island  is  one  of  the  few  uncongested 
areas  left  in  metropolitan  New  York.  Surrounded 
by  the  waters  of  New  York  harbor,  it  is  within 
hailing  distance  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  and  only 
a  nickel  ferry  ride  from  downtown  Manhattan. 
Its  population  has  been  growing  rapidly  in 
recent  years  and  many  of  the  newcomers  have 
joined  HIP.  So  the  local  medicos  took  corrective 
action.  They  agreed  to  deny  any  new  HIP  doc- 
tors the  privilege  of  treating  their  patients  at 
Staten  Island's  three  hospitals.  Pediatricians,  a 
surgeon,  and  other  well-qualified  specialists  were 
turned  down. 

For  Dr.  Garabedian  and  his  HIP  colleagues 


EDWARD  T.  CHASE 

The  doctor  likes  to  picture  himself  as  a 
freewheeling  individualist.    But  from  the  day  he 
enters  medical  school  he  runs/  learn — if  he  wants 
to  succeed — to  play  hall  with  a  tight  bureaucracy. 
Mr.  Chase,  who  fias  reported  on  various  aspects  of 
medical  economics  in  other  magazines,  here  explores 
the  anatomy  of  power  in  American  medicine  at  the 
grass-roots  level  of  the  county  medical  society. 


this  was  an  extremely  grave  matter.  Unable  to  get 
hospital  privileges  for  an  assistant,  Garabedian 
became  the  sole  obstetrician  for  all  HIP  babies 
born  in  Staten  Island  hospitals.  This  would  have 
been  a  considerable  workload  lor  a  healthy  man; 
Dr.  Garabedian  suffered  from  a  bleeding  ulcer. 

When  he  died,  the  outrage  of  his  patients  ex- 
ploded publicly.  Protest  meetings  were  staged 
and  the  situation  was  universally  deplored  by  the 
press.  The  temperate  and  judicious  New  York 
Times  pointed  out  editorially  that  the  blackball 
of  HIP  doctors  was  not  "in  the  public  interest," 
adding  that  hospitals  which  receive  tax  exemp- 
tions and  other  largess  from  government  funds 
are  scarcely  private  concessions. 

But  despite  the  public  outcry,  the  hospitals 
showed  no  sign  of  yielding.  Whereupon  a  com- 
mittee of  the  New  York  State  Legislature  decided 
to  look  into  the  matter. 

The  hearing  took  place  on  a  sweltering  July 
day  in  an  atmosphere  further  heated  by  TV 
lights  and  the  passions  of  witnesses.  For  those  in- 
terested in  the  politics  of  medic  ine  it  was  a  much 
more  enthralling  spectacle  than  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  which  was  simultaneously 
going  on  in  Los  Angeles. 

As  a  writer  interested  in  medical  economics 
I  was  particularly  grateful  for  the  candor  of  Dr. 
Herbert  Berger,  past  president  of  the  county 
medical  society,  who  eloquently  defended  the 
lockout.  His  testimony  stated  in  concrete  terms 
the  political  philosophy  of  organized  medicine 
as  it  operates  on  the  grass-roots  level  of  th 
county  society. 
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At  the  hearings,  both  sides— though  for  oppo- 
site reasons— accused  each  other oi  obstruc  tionism, 

uncooperative  behavior,  and  monopolistic  prac- 
tices. An  uninitiated  observer  might  have  had 
trouble,  at  the  outset,  in  judging  the  merits  of 
the  case.  But  gradually  a  clear  pattern  emerged, 
as  the  medical  society's  witnesses  evaded  perti- 
nent questions,  set  up  straw  men,  and  adopted 
diversionary  tactics.  They  argued,  lor  example, 
that  it  would  be  unwise  to  let  all  doctors  treat 
their  patients  in  the  hospitals.  But  HIP  had  made 
no  such  requests;  it  was  pleading  merely  for  privi- 
leges for  those  with  unimpeachable  professional 
qualifications.  Similarly,  the  island's  three  hos- 
pitals maintained  that  their  facilities  were  over- 
taxed. Yet  obviously  their  beds  were  the  only 
ones  available.  Which  particular  doctors  re- 
ferred Staten  Islanders  to  a  hospital  had  no 
bearing  on  the  bed  supply. 

Two  fundamental  questions  were  never  really 
raised:  Did  HIP  doctors  provide  good  medical 
care?  And  if  so,  by  what  right  could  the  ruling 
clique  in  their  profession  exclude  them  from  the 
hospitals? 

Soft-pedaling  or  side-stepping  these  issues 
blandly.  Dr.  Berger  suggested  that  qualified  HIP 
doc  tors  could,  of  course,  get  hospital  privileges. 
All  they  need  do  was  resign  from  HIP.  Nor  did 
he  feel  that  Dr.  Garabedian's  death  was  traceable 
to  overwork,  for  he  was  not  oidy  an  ulcer  victim 
but  "a  person  of  Turkish  origin."  Hence  "the 
fall  of  the  Menderes  government  "—as  well  as  a 
dozen  other  provocations— might  just  as  well 
have  brought  on  his  terminal  hemorrhage. 

"Of  all  the  multitudinous  problems  that  beset 
him,"  Dr.  Berger  said  solicitously,  "the  one  that 
he  could  have  most  easily  solved  was  his  assoi  ia- 
tion  with  HIP.   He  could  have  resigned." 

Certainly  the  medical  society  had  done  its  best 
to  drive  the  point  home  to  this  stubborn  man. 
His  associates  were  kept  out  of  the  hospitals. 
They  were  also,  as  Dr.  Berger  put  it.  subject  to 
"social  nonacceptance  by  their  colleagues." 

"No  one  denies."  he  added,  "that  this  can  be  a 
devastating  experience.  But  they  have  made  the 
mistake  of  isolating  themselves  from  the  rest  ol 
the  profession.  This  can  be  readily  rectified  by 
resigning.  Many  of  them  do  just  this.  More  than 
half  of  the  [HIP]  physicians  who  came  to  this 
community  have  clone  so."  Others,  it  seems, 
moved  away.  The  one  substantive  charge  against 
HIP  doctors,  that  they  were  "disputatious"  and 
"transients."  thus  stood  revealed  as  the  conse- 
quence, quite  intended,  of  the  county  society's 
campaign  of  ostrac  ism. 

At  this  writing  the  Staten   Island  controversy 


appears  to  be  approaching  resolution.  The  re- 
peated demands  at  the  hearing  lor  legislation 
prohibiting  discrimination  against  doctors  be- 
i.mse  they  choose  to  practice  in  groups  financed 
by  prepayment  will  likely  go  unheeded.  But  at 
the  instigation  of  the  state  legislative  committee, 
the  hospitals  have  been  forced  to  accept  three 
new  HIP  doctors.  HIP  has  interpreted  this  as  "an 
interim  agreement"  hopefully  pointing  the  way 
to  "further  steps  necessary  for  an  adequate  solu- 
tion." In  fact,  it  amounts  to  a  considerable  vic- 
tory for  HIP  and  one  more  of  the  increasing 
number  of  instances  in  which  organized  medic  ine 
has  had  to  bow  to  public  opinion. 

Belatedly  the  county  society  has  shifted  its 
ground.  It  claims  now  (1)  that  the  whole  alterca- 
tion coidd  have  been  avoided  if  only  city  em- 
ployees had  a  choice  of  alternate  health-insurance 
plans  and  (2)  that  the  Staten  Island  doctors  were 
motivated  all  along  by  solicitude  for  them.  A 
multiple  choice  may  in  fact  be  a  good  idea.  But 
it  is  hypocrisy  for  the  society  to  say  at  the 
eleventh  hour  that  this  is  what's  been  troubling 
it.  As  Dr.  Berger  stated  in  an  astonishing  ex- 
change with  the  legislative  committee  chairman, 
State  Senator  George  R.  Metcalf:  "Sincerely,  this 
is  a  persona]  and  social  matter,  not  a  medical 
one.  I  have  no  question  about  the  medical 
competency  of  these  [HIP]  doctors." 

Senator  Metcalf:  "It  is  a  medical  problem." 

Dr.  Berger:  "No  sir,  it  is  not,  not  in  my  eyes." 

Senator  Metcalf:  "That  is  quite  an  admission." 

To  date  the  hospital  spokesmen  have  shown 

no  misgivings  as  to  the  propriety  of  their  ways  or 

the  probity  of  their  motives.  Their  sell-righteous 

unction  seems  impermeable.    Doctors,  in   truth, 

are  not  given   to  arguing  it   out   with   the  laity. 

Thev   have   been   running   their  own   show    for 

centuries. 

THE    MIGHTY    GUILDS 

In  ancient  Greece,  medical  knowledge  was  a 
holy  secret  shared  only  by  a  few  families 
claiming  descent  from  Aesculapius,  who  be- 
came the  god  of  medicine  after  his  death.  Hippoc- 
rates devised  his  oath  to  regulate  the  admission 
of  new  physicians  into  guilds,  which  the  ruling 
families  tightly  controlled.  These  guilds  of  an- 
tiquitv  looked  after  the  professional  and  eco- 
nomic interests  of  medicine.  This  remains  the 
prime  purpose  of  their  successors,  the  medical 
societies.  One  of  their  chief  concerns,  as  with 
business  trade  associations,  is  to  help  the  mem- 
bership make  money,  substantial  money. 

The  modern  guilds  are  run  by  the  top  prac- 
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titioncrs— in  income  and  prestige— in  cadi  com- 
inwniiy.  Like  their  Greek  forebears  they  have  seen 
to  it  thai  there  are  not  too  many  doctors  and 
that  those  who  are  admitted  to  the  fraternity 
abide  l>\  the  rules.  In  theory  this  is  noi  a  sinistei 
function  it  is  fitting  and  necessary  that  those  of 
highest  competence  sei  .nn\  maintain  professional 
standards.  But  in  practice  the  s\stcm  controls  a 
good  dial  more  than  medical  excellence.  How  it 
operates  has  been  perceptively  analyzed  by  Os- 
wald Hall.  Ph.D.,  now  professor  of  sociology  at 
tlu  University  of  Toronto.  For  his  most  im- 
portant css.iv.  rhe  Stages  of  a  Medical  Career," 
he  conducted  confidential  interviews  with  physi- 
cians  in  the  United  Slates  about  intern  appoint- 
ments, hospital  department  assignments,  and  the 
problem  ol  establishing  a  successful  practice. 
I  1  his  study  was  reprinted  in  1958  in  Patients, 
Physicians,  and  Illness,  edited  by  E.  G.  Jaco  and 
published  l>\    the   Free  Press.) 

\s  Hall  describes  it,  the  "inner  fraternity"  of 
medicine  uses  informal  but  potent  mechanisms  to 
"incorporate  the  new  doctor  into  the  profession, 
to  repel  the  intruder  (i.e.,  the  ethnically  undesir- 
able or  the  idiosyncratic),  to  minimize  mobility, 
and  to  control  competition."  The  medical  bu- 
reaucracy run  by  this  "inner  fraternity"  stabilizes 
the  profession  by  controlling  the  How  of  recruits 
and  by  allocating  the  coveted  positions,  especially 
in  hospitals. 

The  process  starts  the  moment  a  young  man 
tells  his  family  lie  is  going  to  be  a  doctor  and 
files  his  application  with  a  medical  school.  A 
physician's  career  is  constructed  brick  by  brick, 
and  at  each  level  an  appropriate  echelon  of  the 
medical  hierarchy  stands  guard.  A  hint  by  one  of 
its  members  can  be  an  invaluable  lever  in  gain- 
ing admission  to  one  of  the  major  medical 
schools.  The  "right"  medical  school  provides  its 
students  not  only  with  fine  training  but  with  a 
label  which  will  materially  help  his  professional 


ascent.  (This  is  not  to  say  that  every  \oung 
man's  career  will  be  blighted  it  he  is  trained  at 
an  undistinguished    oi   even  a  foreign    medical 

school.  But  he  may  need  extraordinary  ability  to 
surmount  the  handicap.) 

Upon  leaving  medical  school  the  young  M.D. 
t.ikes  a  step  which  usually  is  decisive  lor  his 
career.  He  must  spend  several  years  as  a  hospital 
intern  and  resident.  The  prestige  ol  the  institu- 
tions where  he  serves  will  have  a  crucial  effect 
throughout  his  liie  on  his  assoc  iations  and  oppor- 
tunities as  a  practicing  doctor. 

The  most  admired  hospitals  tend  to  pick  a 
large  proportion  of  their  interns  and  residents 
from  the  "lop"  medical  schools.  Many  other 
factors  also  influence  their  choice.  Professm 
Hall's  interviews  with  physicians  reveal,  among 
hospital  staffs  in  charge  of  assignments,  dismay- 
ing prejudice  and  judgment  by  trivia  of  the  kind 
which  I  associate  with  college  eating  clubs  and 
fraternities.  Anti-Semitism,  for  example,  survives 
in  hospital  administrations  in  many  parts  of  the 
country.  (Discrimination  against  other  minority 
groups  has  been,  on  the  whole,  an  academic 
question.  Only  a  very  few  Negroes,  for  instance, 
have  any  hope  of  getting  the  kind  of  pre-medical 
or  medical  education  that  would  qualify  them 
professionally  for  first-rate  internships.) 

So  the  allocation  of  internships— and  of  medi- 
cine's other  patronage  plums— is  determined  only 
in  part  by  technical  distinction.  A  vital  factor  also 
is  what  Hall  calls  "institutional  acceptability." 
"The  cut  of  a  man's  jib"  said  Dr.  Berger  in  the 
course  of  his  testimony  on  the  Staten  Island  case, 
can  make  or  break  him,  quite  apart  from  his 
professional  attainments.  This  means  that  those 
familiar  yardsticks  of  organization  life— "person- 
ableness"  and  evidence  that  a  man  "fits  in"— 
weigh  heavily  in  hospital  appointments. 

Hall's  observations  were  made  more  than  a 
decade  ago,  before  the  present  critical  scarcity  of 


An  Assist  from  the  Morticians 


when  blue  cross  was  organized  years  ago  the  American  Medical  Association 
shrieked  "socialized  medicine."   It  has  thus  denounced  every  forward  movement 
since.  ...  In  the  world  today,  thirty-three  nations  have  government  medical 
care  of  some  sort  for  the  elderly,  but  the  U.  S.,  the  world's  richest  nation, 
doesn't.   Anybody  can  see  that  an  American  system  soon  is  inevitable.    But 
the  AMA  says  "No."   So  does  the  Indiana  Funeral  Directors  Association.    The 
morticians  gloomily  told  a  House  committee  that  it  would  "weaken  the 
patient-physician  relationship." 

-T.  R.  B.,  in  The  New  Republic,  April  4,  1960 
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doctors.  But  there  has  been  liitle  or  no  change, 
according  to  the  many  administrators  I  have 
questioned.  And  indeed  the  increasing  domi- 
nance of  the  hospital  as  the  center  of  medical 
practice  has  it  anything  fortified  Hall's  thesis.  It 
is  only  in  the  average  hospital  that  the  would-be 
intern  enjoys  a  seller's  market  for  his  services. 
For  the  most  coveted  appointments  there  are  still 
about  ten  times  as  many  applicants  as  openings. 

To  be  sure,  the  applicant's  competence  is  al- 
ways  pertinent.  Tbe  written  and  the  unwritten 
rules  of  the  profession  demand  that  the  doctor 
pass  muster  throughout  his  career.  Nor  can  a 
neophyte  skip  over  the  successive  stages  of  his 
apprenticeship.  He  must  climb  up  the  ladder 
step  by  step.  And  on  each  rung  he  can  be  given 
an  upward  or  a  downward  push  by  the  con- 
trolling elite— department  heads,  hospital  admin- 
istrators, medical  boards,  outstanding  specialists 
—a. id  their  lay  allies,  the  hospital  trustees. 

His  own  progress  within  the  hospital  system 
will  heavily  influence  not  only  his  status  but  his 
earnings.  Specialists  who  are  on  the  visiting  st alt 
of  the  same  hospital  quite  naturally  refer  private 
patients  to  each  other  for  consultations  and 
surgery. 

"If  a  man  gets  to  the  top  in  a  hospital  in  one 
of  the  more  lucrative  specialties,"  my  own  doctor 
said  recently,  "he's  also  got  it  made  in  his  private 
practice." 

The  trappings  of  prestige  impress  not  merely 
the  doctor's  peers  but  also  the  wealthiest,  best- 
informed  people  in  the  community.  It  is  con- 
venient and  flattering  to  be  treated  by  a  physi- 
cian or  surgeon  who  can  always  command  a  fine 
private  room  for  his  patients  while  others  stand 
in  line  on  waiting  lists— or  by  a  surgeon  whose 
mere  name  inspires  a  magical  deference  From 
other  doctors'  receptionists,  nurses'  registries, 
convalescent  homes,  and  even  pharmacies.  The 
physician's  prestige,  in  other  words,  contributes 
materially  to  his  success  in  delivering  medical 
services. 

\s  a  result  medicine,  to  a  far  greater  degree 
than  any  other  profession,  imposes  upon  the 
doctor  the  need  for  endless  adjustments  to  an 
intricate  bureaucratic  structure  in  which  power- 
ful political  controls  are  strikingly  prevalent. 
With  rare  exceptions,  only  b\  succeeding  within 
"the  system"  can  he  hope  to  become  a  leader  in 
his  field,  let  alone  a  mover  in  its  power  apparatus. 
Success  in  the  system  is  essential  for  either  "in- 
formal'' political  power,  wielded  within  the  hos- 
pital, or  for  formal  political  power  in  the  county, 
state,  or  national  medic. d  organizations.  An 
interlocking  directorate  prevails,  since  the  buss 


in  the  hospital  and  the  brass  in  the  societies  gen- 
erally (but  not  always)  tend  to  overlap. 

As  he  works  his  way  upward,  the  doctor  with 
political  interests  will  have  his  reliability  tested 
by  appointment  to  various  committees  of  his 
county  society.  In  due  course,  if  he  proves  him- 
self, he  may  sit  on  its  governing  body.  From  the 
ranks  of  this  august  and  dependable  group  the 
county  society  chooses  its  presidents,  in  a  succes- 
sion tidily  arranged  for  several  years  in  advance. 
The  progression  upward  to  the  state  societ\  is 
automatic  for  those  with  time  and  taste  for  the 
medical  organization  life.  The  doctor  who  scales 
these  heights  is  well  schooled  in  the  political  and 
economic  orientation  of  his  colleagues.  Doubt- 
less  he  has  served  on  his  county's  two  most  im- 
portant committees— legislation  and  public  rela- 
tions. He  has  been  well  insulated  from  any 
dissenting  viewpoints,  for  his  associates— in  the 
hospital,  in  the  professional  building,  and  at  the 
country  club— are  almost  entirely  fellow  members 
of  the  same  "inner  fraternity."  He  is  ready  now 
to  contribute  his  own  wisdom— too  often  a  pecul- 
iar brand  of  bumbling  provincialism— to  the 
supreme  guild  of  his  profession:  The  American 
Medical  Association. 

THE    BURSTING    DAM 

One  hundred  seventy-eight  thousand— or 
about  80  per  cent  of  the  nation's  practic- 
ing phvsicians  —  are  members  of  the 
AMA's  1,911  county  and  district  societies  and  its 
fifty-three  state  and  territorial  associations.  The 
AMA  is  the  largest  medical  organization  and  per- 
haps the  most  powerful  trade  association  in  the 
world.  Membership  at  the  county  level  is  vir- 
tually  compulsory,  for  otherwise  the  doctor's 
license  to  practice  is  inconsequential.  Without  it 
he  is  unlikely  to  get  staff  privileges  at  most  hos- 
pitals. As  a  result  he  may  even  have  trouble  in 
gaining  the  approval  of  the  governing  boards 
which  pass  on  the  qualifications  of  specialists.  In 
his  da\-to-da\  work,  too,  he  is  dependent  on  his 
county  society  for  main  services— such  as  the 
battery  of  seasoned  attorneys  and  experts  it  com- 
mands to  defend  its  members  in  malpractice 
suits  ia  growing  menace  among  today's  litigious 
patients);  the  "grievance  committee"  which  con- 
trives to  keep  a  good  main  customers'  complaints 
out  of  court:  its  amiable  intervention  when 
police  officers  are  overzealoiis  in  distributing 
parking  tickets  to  doctors'  cars.  And  for  his  dues 
he  also  becomes  ,i  subscriber  to  the  chief  profes- 
sional journals.  A  large  proportion  of  doctors, 
however,  sta)  away  from  their  societies'  meetings 
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and  conventions  in  droves.  They  trust  their 
leaders,  and  with  sound  reason;  these  have 
shown,  ovei  the  years,  an  unshakable  beliel  thai 
what's  good  loi  the  doctoi  financially— is  good 
lor  the  c  ounii  \ . 

It  was  not  always  thus.  The  \\l  \  was 
founded  in  IS17  to  improve  medical  educatibn 
and  combat  quackery  Over  the  years  ii  lias  been 
a  powerful  force  in  raising  the  level  ol  practice 
l>\  enforcing  standards  in  education,  specialist 
practice,  medical  ethics,  and  in  communicating 
scientific  knowledge  to  physicians  through  its 
publications,  exhibits,  and  meetings.  It  has  bat- 
tled successfully  against  the-  commercial  solicita- 
tion ol  patients  1>\  doctors  and  against  such 
miscellaneous  menaces  as  lake  "cancer  cures"  and 
worthless  paten)  medicines.  Even  today,  in  the 
realm  of  strictly  medical  matters,  few  would 
quarrel  with  the  WIA.  But  as  it  has  faced  com- 
plex modern  social  problems,  it  has  been  an 
increasing!)  ineffective  and  even  negative  factor 
in  meeting  the  nation's  health  needs.  Its  dismay- 
ing political  performance  has  been  recorded  in 
rich— and  now  repetitive— detail  by  its  critics.* 

One  of  the  doughtiest  was  the  late  Bernard 
DeVoto.  Thirteen  years  ago  in  this  magazine  he 
likened  the  attitude  of  the  AMA  toward  govern- 
ment participation  in  medicine  to  that  of  a  town 
which  has  learned  that  a  dam  up  the  valley  has 
burst  and  a  flood  is  on  the  way. 

"The  dam  burst  long  ago,"  he  wrote,  "and 
year  by  year  the  AMA  has  prepared  to  meet  the 
flood  by  saying  that  it  must  not  get  here,  that 
the  flood  waters  are  Communistic,  that  we  shall 
all  be  lost  if  they  reach  the  city  limits." 

In  this  fashion  the  AMA  led  by  Dr.  Morris 
Fishbein  (with  an  assist  from  Whitaker  and 
Baxter,  California's  publicity  wizards)  stilled  the 
clamor  for  national  health  insurance  that  was 
heard  in  the  wake  of  the  depression  of  the  1930s. 
Though  Dr.  Fishbein 's  successors  in  the  AMA 
have  not  altered  their  basic  position,  they  have 
been  forced  to  yield  some  ground. 

For  times  have  changed.  The  long-forgotten 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell  Bill  never  had  many 
supporters  outside  of  liberal  New  Deal  and  labor 
circles.    To  most  Americans  it  was  a  partisan— 

*  For  documentation,  the  student  of  AMA  political 
history  is  referred  to  Richard  Carter's  The  Doctor 
Business,  New  York.  Doubleday,  1959;  "The  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association:  Power,  Purpose,  and 
Politics."  in  the  Yale  Law  Journal,  Vol.  63,  No.  7 
(May  1951);  James  Howard  Means'  Doctors,  People, 
anil  Government,  Boston.  Atlantic-Little,  Brown, 
1953;  Oliver  Garceau's  The  Political  Life  of  the 
American  Mc<li(<il  Associationj  Cambridge,  Harvard 
University  Press,    1911. 


even  a  "radical"  or  "foreign"  notion.  And  the 
pressure  then  brought  \<>  beat  <>n  organized  medi- 
cine was  a  mere  spring  Ereshel  compared  with  the 
deluge  it  now  lac es. 

I  hanks  hi  medicine's  own  triumphs,  people 
c\prc  i  greal  things  ol  doctors.  Vnd  with  the 
nicteoiic  spread  <>l  voluntary  health  insurance, 
the  average  American  has  conic  to  tank  modern 
medical  care  along  with  food,  clothing,  and 
sheltei  as  a  basic  social  right.  Most  insistent  in 
their  demands  at  the  moment  are  tin  sixteen 
million  Americans  who  are  over  sixty-five  years 
old.  So  self-evident  is  their  need  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  federal  aid  in  medical  care  lot  the  aged 
has  been  accepted  this  year  lor  the  first  lime  by 
both  the  Republican  and  Democratic   patties. 

But  the  AMA  fights  on.  Old  people,  it  argues, 
are  generally  fussy,  preoccupied  with  their 
troubles,  and  never  lack  care  if  they  really  need 
it.  And  they  should  get  all  the  medical  care  they 
need  simply  by  using  up  their  own  savings  and 
their  families'  or  through  public  assistance,  the 
pauper's  <  hoice. 

Dr.  Berger  of  Staten  Island  developed  this 
theme  when  he  testified  in  Washington  last  year 
against  the  Forand  Bill.  Unwittingly  he  invoked 
the  ghost  of  DeVoto. 

"Does  it  not  seem  inconsistent,"  he  asked  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  "that  we 
should  be  fighting  Communism  [abroad]  while 
introducing  legislation  to  support  it  in  Washing- 
ton?" 

When  gentle  Representative  Aime  Forand  of 
Rhode  Island  protested  against  this  characteriza- 
tion of  his  bill,  Dr.  Berger  retreated  strategically. 
"Economics,"  he  conceded,  "is  not  my  forte." 

NO     TIME     TO     READ 

The  same  may  be  said  of  most  physicians.  One 
expert  who  has  been  exposed  to  the  socio- 
economic opinions  of  doctors  is  Mr.  John 
Steinle,  consultant  to  the  New  York  State  legisla- 
tive committee  on  health  insurance.  In  his  opin- 
ion, the  doctor  may  be  a  learned  man  in  his  own 
field,  lint  in  general  knowledge  he  is  the  worst- 
educated  of  our  professional  men.  This  widely- 
noted  deficiency  stems  in  part  from  his  narrow 
training  in  the  natural  sciences  and  the  all- 
absorbing  nature  of  his  work.  Eternally  busy 
with  individuals  and  their  private  troubles,  he 
seldom  participates  in  civic  problems.  Nor  does 
he  have  time  to  read  much  more  than  medical 
journals— a  uniquely  unenlightening  brand  of 
literature  in  social,  economic,  and  political  af- 
fairs.   There  are  many  publications,  of  course, 
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which  stick  to  the  job  of  communicating  scien- 
tific information.  But  those  that  discuss  political 
and  economic  matters  (whether  sponsored  by 
medical  societies  or  by  the  pharmaceutical 
houses,  which  need  the  AMA's  blessing  to  sell 
their  wares)  are  consistently  AMA  propaganda 
media.  With  the  single  exception  of  the  New 
England  Journal  of  Medicine  there  is  no  medical 
publication  in  this  country  remotely  comparable 
to  the  British  Lancet  in  literary  quality,  sophis- 
tication, or  objectivity. 

This  deficiency  was  recently  impressed  on  a 
young  doctor's  wife.  Agitated  by  a  discussion  of 
the  Forand  Bill  at  a  medical  dinner  party,  she 
decided  to  write  to  her  Congressman  about  it. 
Being  a  conscientious  Radcliffe  girl,  she  set  about 
doing  her  homework  first.  The  handiest  source 
of  information  seemed  to  be  the  stack  of  medical 
periodicals  on  her  husband's  desk.  Thumbing 
through  them  she  found  in  each  a  banner  head- 
line and  a  savage  editorial  denouncing  the  bill 
in  nearly  identical  words.  These  were  embedded 
in  tender  testimonials  to  doctors  from  their  bliss- 
fully aging  clientele.  Nowhere,  however,  could 
she  discover  the  facts  that  seemed  essential  to  her 
naive  mind.  Just  how  would  the  bill  work,  who 
would  administer  it,  what  would  it  cost,  what 
benefits  would  it  give? 

Conceivably,  the  editorial  writers  didn't  know 
themselves.  It  is,  in  any  event,  a  safe  guess  that 
the  average  physician  is  magnificently  free  of 
precise  knowledge  about  government  medical 
proposals,  let  alone  the  social  and  economic 
facts  that  prompt  them.  Ignorance  is  the  most 
charitable  explanation  of  the  lag  between  events 
and  organized  medicine's  political  stance.  A  less 
benign  interpretation  might  attribute  it  to  the 
determination  of  a  profession,  corroded  by  the 
ideology  of  business,  to  hang  onto  lucrative  privi- 
leges. After  their  long,  penurious  apprenticeship, 
doctors  are  naturally  anxious  about  money  and 
suffer  more  than  most  of  us  from  great  expecta- 
tions. Till  now,  they  have  succeeded  in  main- 
taining their  preserve  largely  unmodified  by  the 
lay  world.  But  as  medical  care  has  become  life's 
fourth  social  right,  the  doctors'  archaic  socio-eco- 
nomic philosophy  has  plunged  the  profession 
into  intense  public  controversies. 

In  a  simpler  age  the  "inner  fraternity"  could 
manage  their  communities'  health  affairs  with 
reasonable  efficiency.  The  top  specialists  attached 
to  the  major  Hospitals  provided  a  rough  co- 
ordination of  services.  They  referred  cases  to 
each  other  and  thus  saw  to  it  that  the  patient  wis 
not  tossed  into  a  chaotic  bazaar  but  was  passed 
along  until  he  eventually  ended  up  in  the  right 


hands— either  as  a  private  patient  or  as  a  charity 
ward  case.  This  plan  worked  well  enough  when 
relatively  few  people  expected  to  be  treated  by 
specialists  or  to  be  tended  in  hospitals. 

But  today  a  semi-private  bed  is  regarded  as  a 
minimum  prerogative  bv  nearlv  evervone.  The 
hospital  is  the  essential  workshop  for  the  doctor 
who  tries  to  dispense  modern  medical  care,  and 
patients  in  vast  numbers  are  insisting  on  the 
quality  of  service  that  only  a  hospital  can  give. 

"A  huge  new  problem  faces  the  medical  pro- 
fession," Dr.  Dean  Clark,  Director  of  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital,  told  me,  "the  distribution 
of  medicine  on  a  mass  basis.  This  has  never  been 
accomplished  before.  The  whole  question  is  new 
and  difficult." 

Dr.  Clark,  who  is  also  Clinical  Professor  of 
Preventive  Medicine  at  Harvard  Medical  School, 
puts  his  students  on  notice  that  it  is  the  public, 
not  they,  who  will  determine  the  institutional 
framework  of  medicine  in  the  future. 

"They're  always  surprised  and  indignant  to 
hear  this,"  he  said. 

Dr.  Clark  is  a  member  of  the  medical  intelli- 
gentsia which  accepts  political  and  economic 
realities  and  is  far  from  happv  with  the  political 
antics  of  the  AMA  and  its  component  societies. 
With  the  increasing  scientific  complexity  of 
medicine,  the  ranks  of  "academic  medicine"  and 
salaried  doctors  in  research  are  growing.  These 
men  are  relatively  free  from  the  pressures  of  the 
market  place.  Most  of  them,  however,  are  com- 
pletely absorbed  in  the  world  of  teaching  and 
research.  Some  observers  believe  that  these  intel- 
lectuals, while  oblivious  to  the  alarums  and  ex- 
cursions of  organized  medicine,  none  the  less  by 
their  example  and  by  their  occasional  contacts 
with  active  practitioners  will  gradually  influence 
medicine's  policy  for  the  better.  At  this  juncture, 
though,  the  intellectuals  seem  as  detached  from 
the  politics  of  their  profession  as,  for  instance,  a 
legal  scholar  in  Xew  York  is  from  the  machina- 
tions of  Tammany  Hall. 

A    NEW    BREED 

There  is,  however,  a  new*  kind  of  doctor  mak- 
ing his  appearance  within  the  earthy  sphere 
of  day-to-day  medical  practice.  His  changed 
point  of  view  is  the  direct  result  of  the  enormous 
pressure  by  the  public  to  get  better  mileage  out 
of  its  medical  dollar.  Owing  to  the  ever  more 
expensive  technology  of  the  healing  arts,  the  costs 
of  medicine  cannot  go  down.  So  the  system  for 
distributing  medical  services  is  undergoing  a 
revolution  to  cope  with  this  new  technology  and 


wiili  the  new  mass  demand  for  comprehensive 
care.  It  is  this  pressure  thai  is  creating  turmoil 
w  nhiii  the  profession. 

I  he  new  kind  ol  physician  ma)  be  practicing 
in  .in  IUI'  prepay  men  l  group  (there  arc  now  .1 
thousand  participating  M.D.s).  <>i  lie  m.i\  be 
affiliated  with  the  largest  group-practice  plan  ol 
all— with  <>\ci  iiOi). ooo  subscribers  on  the  West 
Coasi  and  Hawaii  sponsored  l>\  the  Kaiser  Foun- 
dation; ii  has  actuall)  built  its  own  hospitals  to 
avoid  the  discrimination  Mil'  h.is  encountered. 
Or  the  doctor  ma)  be  a  membci  ni  one  ol  the  small 
numbci  ol  enlightened  count)  medical  societ) 
plans,  in  which  the  physicians  co-operate  among 
themselves  and  with  the  community  in  supervis 
ing  fees  and  sticking  to  .1  fee  schedule.  <  [*his  is 
solo  rather  than  group  practice.  The  plan  op- 
erated l>\  the  San  [oaquin  County  Medical 
Societ)  in  Stockton,  California,  is  the  best  known 
example.)  Or  he  ma)  be  a  salaried  doctor  within 
the  Veterans  Administration,  practicing  in  one 
of  its  170  hospitals  which  serve  some  114,000  pa- 
tients dail)  with  medical  (arc  of  a  high  order.  Or 
he  may  be  a  member  of  the  hospital  chain  of 
John  L.  Lewis's  United  Mine  Workers  Welfare 
and  Retirement  Fund,  which  has  performed  a 
miracle  for  the  impoverished  coal  miners  of  West 
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Virginia,    Virginia,   and    Kentucky    by    In  in 
them  superioi   hospital  and  medical  care  where 
previousl)   the)  had  virtuall)   none. 

rhese  doctors  ol  the  new-  breed  arc  being 
exposed  da)  in  and  da)  out  to  the  economics  ol 
medical  practice  in  nuns  far  broader  than  their 
own  pocketbooks.  And  through  the  boards  ol 
theii  organizations,  the)  are  in  contact  with  the 
kinds  ol  laymen  who  have,  so  far,  coerced  organ- 
ized medicine  into  modifying  its  stand  on  a 
variety  of  issues.  It  also  seems  likelv  that  the  ris- 
ing demands  by  labor  and  other  consumer  groups 
loi  greater  participation  in  the  poli<  y  decisions  ol 
Blue  Cross  and  of  our  community  hospitals  will 
confront  the  doctors  with  facts  and  viewpoints 
from  which  they  have  hitherto  been  insulated. 

Conceivably  in  the  years  ahead  the  doctors 
practicing  in  group  prepayment  plans  or  on  a 
salary  will  no  longer  be  merely  intransigent 
minorities  within  their  county  organizations.  If 
so,  the  squall  on  Staten  Island  may  grow  into  a 
national   tornado. 

But  that  day  is  not  immediately  at  hand.  At 
mid-century,  the  politics  of  organized  medicine 
must  still  be  reckoned  as  a  major  obstacle  to  the 
reforms  so  urgently  needed  in  our  health  services 
and  institutions. 


Harper's  Magazine,  October  1960 


THE  DECLINE 

OF  THE  HEALING  ART 


The  care  of  the  patient,"  a  wise  physician 
once  said,  "begins  with  caring  for  the  pa- 
tient." This  is  still  true  despite  the  miracu- 
lous new  drugs  the  doctor  now  commands.  In 
the  loneliness  and  terror  of  illness,  we  become 
helpless  and  childishly  dependent.  Above  all, 
we  need  love.  But  this  today's  physician  seldom 
has  time  or  inclination  to  give.  The  patient's 
sense  of  unrequited  love  reflects  a  major  failure 
of  modern  medicine  which  is  an  even  more  wide- 
spread source  of  discontent  than  its  high  cost. 
The  hasty,  superficial,  and  impersonal  treat- 
ment rendered  by  -  worked  doctors  is  the  com- 
monest complaint  in  current  opinion  samplings. 
Typical  of  many  is  the  experience  of  a  friend 
of  mine  who  paid  $40  for  a  complete  physical 
checkup  and  was  assured  there  was  nothing 
wrong  with  him.  However,  he  still  felt  tired  and 
jittery,  had  frequent  headaches,  and  slept  poorly. 
So  in  a  few  weeks  he  was  back  reiterating  his 
doleful  list  of  complaints.  Dismissing  them  as 
"neurotic  symptoms,"  the  hurried  and  harried 
doctor  asked,  as  an  afterthought,  whether  any- 
thing special  was  troubling  the  patient.  Although 
he  yearned  to  unburden  himself,  the  man  was 
stopped  by  the  doctor's  preoccupied  ma  unci,  his 
perfunctory  tone,  and  the  anteroom  lull  of  wait- 
ing patients.  So  he  mumbled  that  there  was 
really  nothing  terribly  important  on  his  mind, 
pocketed  another  prescription  for  vitamins  and 
a  tranquilizer,  and  left  feeling  frustrated  and 
rejected.  On  the  way  out,  the  sight  of  the  doc- 
tors Cadillac  parked  at  the  curb  stirred  an 
added  resentment  toward  a  profession  that— as 
he  sees  it— gets  rich  at  the  expense  of  other 
people's  misery. 

Thus  money  became   the  focal   point   for 
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grievances  although  in  fact— like  many  others— 
his  disenchantment  was  largely  due  to  the  feel- 
ing that  he  had  been  treated  with  condescension 
and  denied  his  rightful  share  of  sympathy  and 
affection. 

Medicine,  in  truth,  faces  a  crisis  in  human 
relations,  a  breakdown  in  communication  be- 
tween doctors  and  patients.  This  alienation  has 
occurred  at  a  tragic  moment  in  human  history. 
The  stresses  of  living  have  intensified  our  need 
for  understanding  and  guidance  while,  at  the 
same  time,  the  traditional  sources  of  support, 
such  as  family  and  church,  have  weakened  or 
broken  down.  We  seek,  in  consequence,  more 
rather  than  less  personal  attention  from  our 
physicians. 

A  third  of  all  illness  in  the  United  States  today 
is  believed  to  be  psychosomatic  in  origin.  In 
healing  such  ills  which  afflict  the  body  but  stem 
from  the  mind,  the  doctor-patient  relationship 
is  the  most  potent  tool  at  our  command.  Un- 
fortunately, the  busy  physician  has  little  time  to 
look  beyond  the  organic  symptoms  of  troubled 
people.  The  result  is  seen  in  our  huge  consump- 
tion of  sedatives  and  tranquilizers,  in  the  dismal 
trek  from  specialist  to  specialist,  in  the  resort  to 
exorcism  by  surgery,  in  the  crowded  schedules  of 
our  all-too-few  psychiatrists,  and  in  the  packed 
warrens  of  our  mental  hospitals. 

What  has  gone  wrong  with  the  vaunted  doctor- 
patient  relationship  which  has  long  been  the 
prize  exhibit  of  organized  medical  standpatism? 
In  part  the  trouble  stems  from  the  gap  between 
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The  cost  of  medical  care,  according  to  the  Department  of  Labor's  consumer  price  index,  has 
risen  during  much  of  the  1950s  at  a  much  faster  rate  than  the  total  cost  of  living.  In  1951  the 
total  cost  of  living  was  at  111  on  the  1947-49  index,  and  the  medical  care  component  was  just 
about  the  same  level  of  111.1.  But  by  March  1960,  when  the  total  cost  of  living  was  up  to 
125.7,   medical  care  had  jumped  to  155. — Wall   Street   Journal.   May   10,    1960. 


the  mounting  demand  for  medical  care  and  the 
supply  of  physicians.  The  average  doctor,  ac- 
cording to  a  recent  survey,  works  sixty  hours  a 
week  and  sees  more  than  twenty  patients  a  day. 
One  out  of  every  three  doctors  puts  in  a  seventy- 
hour  week,  seeing  more  than  thirty  patients 
daily.  One  in  seven  works  at  least  eighty  hours 
a  week  and  has  a  daily  load  of  more  than  forty 
patients.  Such  an  overburdened  practitioner  is 
under  almost  irresistible  pressure  to  take  short 
cuts  in  diagnosis  and  treatment. 

The  kind  of  hit-or-miss  medicine  that  results 
was  documented  a  few  years  ago  in  a  detailed 
study  of  general  practitioners  in  North  Carolina. 
The    investigators    reported— along    with    other 


appalling  findings— that  history-taking,  among 
many  of  the  doctors,  was  so  scant  as  to  be  "almost 
non-existent*';  that  patients  were  "seldom  un- 
dressed or  laid  down  for  examination";  that 
instruments  were  often  improperly  sterilized; 
that  penicillin  and  other  antibiotics  were  in- 
discriminately prescribed  for  viral  infections  for 
which  they  are  worthless;  and  that  patients  with 
emotional  problems  were  generally  regarded  as 
"hypochondriacs"  to  be  got  rid  of  as  soon  as 
possible.* 

There  is  no  reason   to  believe  that  this  state 

*Division  of  Health  Affairs,  University  of  North 
Carolina,  Journal  of  Medical  Education,  December 
1956. 
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of  affairs  is  confined  to  North  Carolina.  Poor 
medicine  is  inevitable  when  crowded  schedules 
force  a  doctor  to  get  through  with  a  patient 
in  five  or  ten  minutes.  Me  is  unlikely  to  heed 
the  advice  of  Or.  Walter  C.  Alvarez  that  "if 
you  find  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  patient 
your  job  is  not  done  but  should  be  just  begin- 
ning." Instead  his  watchword  becomes,  "When 
in  doubt  prescribe."  An  antibiotic  or  tran- 
quilizer serves  as  a  substitute  for  painstaking 
diagnosis  and  clinical  judgment— and  a  source  of 
relatively  effortless  income  for  the  doctor. 

MAGICIAN     OR     MERCENARY? 

Financially,  it  may  be  said,  the  medical  pro- 
fession has  never  had  it  so  good.  In  some  of 
the  specialties,  average  net  income  now 
ranges  from  $20,000  to  $25,000  and  one  doctor  in 
eight  nets  $30,000  a  year  or  more.  Physicians' 
earnings  have  more  than  doubled  during  the 
past  decade.  Their  fees  have  not  risen  as  steeply 
but  most  medical  men  have  fewer  bad  debts  and 
see  more  patients  than  in  bygone  years.  The 
average  citizen  today  consults  a  doctor  about 
twice  as  often  as  he  did  in  1930.  But  in  the  face 
of  this  rising  demand  the  ratio  of  physicians  to 
population  has  remained  static. 

Clearly  we  have  too  few  doctors.  Our  present 
difficulties  have  also  been  increased  by  the 
enormous  complexity  of  modern  medicine  which 
comprises  such  a  huge  body  of  knowledge  that  no 
one  doctor  can  hope  to  master  it  all.  Too  often, 
he  simply  stops  trying  and  relies  on  drug  com- 
pany advertising  for  his  postgraduate  education. 
At  the  last  count  there  were  fifty-one  medical 
specialties  and  sub-specialties.  This  atomization 
of  knowledge  has  made  doctors  inextricably  de- 
pendent on  each  other  and  on  hospitals  to  pro- 
duce good  medical  care.  Vet  the  medical 
profession  clings  to  an  antiquated  self-image— of 
the  dedicated  individual  healer  going  his  solitary 
rounds  armed  only  with  a  little  black  bag.  To 
be  sure  no  one  can  deny  that  the  doctor  has  spent 
long  and  arduous  years  in  training.  He  carries 
a  heavy  responsibility  and  is  certainly  entitled  to 
substantial  remuneration.  But  as  patients  grow 
more  sophisticated,  they  find  it  increasingly  dif- 
ficult to  reconcile  his  oft-proclaimed  dedication 
to  selfless  service  with  his  businesslike  attitude 
toward  money.  To  the  patient  paying  his  bill, 
the  profession's  disclaimers  of  profit  motivation 
sound  like  rank  hypocrisy.  Ironically,  some  of 
this  disillusion  stems  from  our  traditional  over- 
valuation of  the  medical  profession.  II  you  con- 
ceive of  your  doctor  as   a   father-magician   it   is 


dismaying  to  discover  a  mercenary  streak  in  him 
and  his  natural  weariness  at  the  end  of  a  hard 
il a\    looks  like  callousness. 

Urbanization  and  the  shift  in  the  scene  of  most 
medical  care  from  home  to  office,  clinic,  or  hos- 
pital have  aggravated  the  problem.  A  few  genera- 
tions ago  when  most  people  lived  in  smaller 
communities,  the  doctor  knew  manv  of  his  pa- 
tients well  and  intuitively  took  account  of  their 
background  in  his  diagnosis  and  treatment.  To- 
day  the  patient  is  often  a  total  stranger.  Getting 
a  meaningful  history  requires  that  the  doctor 
listen  to  what  has  been  called  "the  music  as  well 
as  the  words  in  what  the  patient  sa\s."  Only  by 
so  doing  can  he  assemble  an  image  of  the  pa- 
tient's strengths  and  weaknesses,  his  family,  his 
job,  his  view  of  the  world,  and  his  reactions  to 
stress.  But  this  takes  time  which  is  precisely  what 
the  average  doctor  lacks.  And  as  a  succession 
of  specialists  splinter  the  patient  into  separate 
ailments,  he  often  finds  that  no  one  doctor  re- 
gards him  as  a  person  with  a  unique  set  of  prob- 
lems and  anxieties.  Thus  he  is  persuaded  that 
although  medicine  mav  have  new  skills,  doctors 
lack  the  sensibility  to  feel  for  others,  and  have 
forgotten  that  the  person  is  as  important  as  the 
disease. 

What  it  all  amounts  to  is  this:  We  are  at  the 
same  time  the  beneficiaries  and  the  victims  of 
scientific  advances.  Progress  in  medicine  has  im- 
proved our  health  and  enabled  us  to  live  longer; 
but  it  also  poses  a  threat  to  the  "art"  of  medicine 
in  which  the  healer's  compassion  and  intuitive 
skills  are  fused  with  the  scientist's  power  of 
analysis  and  integration. 

NEEDED:  A  NEW  PATTERN 
OF  MEDICAL  PRACTICE 

The  remedy  lies  in  altering  the  traditional 
arrangements  whereby  doctors  serve  pa- 
tients. This  requires,  in  the  first  instance, 
that  the  medical  profession  abandon  its  hoary 
slogan,  "free  choice."  It  is  based  on  the  fatuous 
assumption  that  shopping  around  for  a  doctor 
without  competent  guidance  and  paving  him  on 
a  piecemeal  basis  somehow  guarantees  a  close 
relationship  and  high-quality  medical  care.  In 
fact,  the  individual's  freedom  of  choice  is  severely 
limited  b\  the  number  and  caliber  of  medical 
men  in  his  vicinity  and  his  ability  to  pay  them. 
Assuming  he  has  a  choice,  the  average  layman 
is  in  no  position  to  make  an  intelligent  one,  for 
he  is  largely  ignorant  of  what  is  good  or  poor 
medicine.  (The  North  Carolina  study  found- 
not    surprisingly— that   some    of    the    least    able 
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doctors  in  the  area  had  the 
highest  incomes.)  A  license  to 
practice  permits  any  M.D.  to 
prescribe  for  an)  case.  He  may 
also  perform  am  operation 
(short  of  an  illegal  abortion)  and 
lew  of  his  patients  will  inquire 
as  to  whether  he  has  been  certi- 
fied h\  a  specialty  hoard  oi 
whether  or  not  his  hospital 
meets  the  standards  of  the  \M  \ 
and  the  American  College  of 
Surgeons.  At  its  best  American 
medicine  today  is  unsurpassed  in 
qii.dit\:  but  often  it  is  mediocre 
and  sometimes  so  shoddy  as  to 
verge  on  incompetence. 

Clearly,  the  only  useful  "free 
c  hoice"  for  the  patieni  is  an  en- 
lightened choice.  He  can  ex- 
ercise it  only  within  a  system 
which  safeguards  the  quality  of 
i  are. 

There  is  striking  agreement 
among  authorities  in  the  health 
field  that  group  practice  is  the 
most  promising  answer.  The 
proponents  range  all  the  way 
from  Dr.  James  Howard  Means 
of  Boston,  one  of  medicine's 
most  persistent  gadflies,  to  Dr. 
Gunner  Gunderson,  last  year's 
president  of  the  AMA.  "I  am 
convinced,"  Dr.  Means  has  said, 
"that  group  practice,  of  one  sort 
or  another,  is  indispensable  in 
modern  society  if  all  the  people 
are  actually  to  get  medical  care 
as  good  as  that  which  existing 
medical  knowledge  makes  possible 
Bauer,  who  succeeded  Dr.  Means  as  chief  of 
medicine  at  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
upon  the  latter's  retirement,  has  told  me  that  "I 
don't  see  how  we  can  provide  good  medicine 
without  group  practice."  Finally,  in  the  opinion 
of  Dr.  Gunderson,  who  heads  the  Gunderson 
Clinic  in  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin,  "there  is  no 
question  that  group  practice  can  provide  better 
medicine." 

Medical  groups  range  all  the  way  from  small 
rural  partnerships  to  such  huge  private  enter- 
prises as  the  Mayo  and  Lahey  Clinics  which  are 
financed  by  patients'  fees  although  the  doctors 
are  salaried.  Prepaid  insurance  supports  the  large 
consumer-sponsored  groups  such  as  the  Health 
Insurance  Plan  of  Greater  New  York  and   the 
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Kaiser  Foundation  Health  Plan  on  the  West 
Coast. 

All  these  groups  practice  co-operative  rather 
than  competitive  medic  inc.  The  advantages  are 
obvious:  teamwork  makes  for  better  care  while 
reduced  overhead  makes  it  more  economical. 
When  varied  services  are  available  under  one 
roof,  doctor  and  patient  save  time  and  effort; 
consultation  between  specialists  becomes  a  usual 
procedure. 

In  a  well-run  group,  the  patient  reaps  the 
benefits  of  specialization  without  sacrificing  a 
durable  doctor-patient  relationship.  When  he 
joins,  the  subscriber  chooses  his  own  personal 
physician— usually  one  trained  in  internal  medi- 
cine. His  primary  job  is  to  establish  an  intimate 
relationship  with  the  patient,  to  assume  over-all 
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responsibility  for  him,  and  to  provide  the  initial 
diagnosis  and  care.  As  the  need  arises,  he  calls 
on  specialist  colleagues,  and  correlates  their  find- 
ings in  an  integrated  plan  of  treatment.  In  the 
experience  of  many  successful  groups,  the  pa- 
tient's loyalties— and  his  sense  of  personal  rela- 
tionship—extend, in  time,  from  his  personal 
physician  to  the  whole  team. 

As  a  member  of  a  group,  the  individual  doctor 
is  in  a  position  to  practice  better  medicine.  He 
is  not  tempted  to  do  what  is  beyond  his  com- 
petence, when  he  can  refer  his  patients  freely  to 
specialist  colleagues  in  the  group.  He  is  relieved 
of  the  economic  pressure  to  take  on  more  work 
than  he  can  handle  skillfully  and  humanely, 
since  his  income  does  not  depend  on  the  number 
of  patients  sitting  in  his  waiting-room.  Frequent 
contacts  and  discussions  with  alert  colleagues  are 
stimulating  and  a  powerful  check  against  slip- 
shod performance.  At  the  same  time,  a  planned 
schedule— including  a  rational  work  week  and 
regular  paid  vacations— provide  him  with  leisure 
and  time  to  read  journals  and  attend  scientific 
conferences. 

Not  all  group-practice  plans  have  yet  managed 
to  solve  the  problem  of  combining  a  warm 
doctor-patient  relationship  with  efficient  medical 
care.  Some  of  the  larger  plans  are  still  struggling 
with  a  tendency  toward  assembly-line  treatment. 
They  also  must  contend  with  the  adverse  con- 
notation of  the  term  "clinic,"  still  widely  as- 
sociated with  the  charity  wards  and  free  clinics 
of  the  past.  Some  groups  are  hampered  by  the 
divided  loyalties  of  their  physicians  who  are 
engaged  in  private  practice  on  the  side.  Ideal 
methods  of  compensating  group  doctors  so  as  to 
provide  the  most  effective  financial  incentive  for 
good  care  still  remain  to  be  worked  out.  And  the 
hostility  of  county  medical  societies  is  a  serious 
obstacle  to  many  groups. 

But  on  the  whole,  though  group  practice  is 
still  in  the  throes  of  experimentation,  its  short- 


Before  the  Cure 


if  we  are  to  deal  intelligently  with  the  medical 
care  problem  we  must  first  understand  it.  We 
know  a  wise  doctor  who,  with  tongue  in  cheek, 
has  said.  "I  often  make  a  mistake  in  diagnosis, 
hut  never  in  therapy."  In  social  policy,  as  in 
medicine,  effective  therapy  depend-,  upon  the 
accuracy  of  the  diagnosis. 

—Herman  M.  and  \nne  R.  Somers,  in  a  paper 
presented  to  the  National  Conference  on  Social 
Welfare,  May  27.   1959 


comings  seem  far  easier  to  correct  than  those  of 
solo  practice  which  is  rapidly  becoming  an 
anachronism  with  the  advance  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge and  the  inevitable  trend  toward  more  and 
more  specialization. 

ALTERNATIVES     TO 
"SOCIALIZED     MEDICINE" 

There  have  been  encouraging  signs  of  late 
that  the  AMA  now  recognizes  the  logic  of 
group  practice  which  it  long  frowned  on  as 
unorthodox.  However,  on  the  local  level,  county 
medical  societies  continue  to  regard  groups  as  an 
unfair  form  of  competition  and  to  obstruct  their 
growth  by  denying  their  members  hospital  privi- 
leges and  otherwise  making  their  lives  profes- 
sionally uncomfortable.  Local  practitioners,  on 
the  whole,  deny  that  professional  teamwork  has 
advantages  over  isolated  individual  practice,  and 
are  equally  loath  to  admit  that  the  patient's  need 
to  get  well  often  clashes  with  the  doctor's  need 
to  be  paid. 

To  the  mossback  defenders  of  the  status  quo, 
comprehensive  health  insurance  based  on  group 
practice  appears  an  opening  wedge  for  govern- 
ment control  of  medicine.  In  fact  it  is  the  surest 
safeguard  against  such  an  eventuality.  Two 
decades  of  experience  with  voluntary  health  in- 
surance have  made  it  amply  clear  that  the  costs 
of  medical  care  can  only  be  kept  within  measur- 
able bounds  through  more  efficient  organization 
which  uses  the  potentials  of  advanced  medical 
technology  For  greater  productivity  and  at  the 
same  time  sets  up  effective  quality  safeguards. 
Group  practice  looks  like  the  most  promising 
mechanism  yet  devised  for  controlling  both  the 
efficiency  and  quality  of  medical  care.  The  im- 
portance of  such  control  has  been  overshadowed 
in  the  past  decade  by  the  spectacular  progress  of 
voluntary  health  insurance  in  the  United  States. 
Nearly  1.10  million  persons— twice  as  many  as  a 
do/en  years  ago— now  have  some  form  of  health 
insurance  and  can  thus  get  more  and  better 
medical  care. 

But  the  story  behind  the  enrollment  figures  is 
less  encouraging.  What  counts  is  not  only  how 
many  people  are  insured  but  how  well  they  are 
protected.  On  both  scores,  the  voluntary  plans 
lace  challenging  obstacles.  Insurance  still  pays 
less  than  one-third  of  our  total  medical  bills  and 
enrollment  seems  to  be  reaching  a  plateau  that 
excludes  about  fiity  million  persons  in  the  lower- 
income  groups.  More  than  hall  ol  those  now  in- 
sured have  only  hospital-surgical  protection 
(often  far  from  adequate).   Less  than  five  million 
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subscribers  are  enrolled  in  plans  thai  give  com- 
prehensive services.  Largely  because  so  few  non- 
hospitalized  illnesses  are  covered,  the  prevailing 
forms  ol  insurance  which  exclude  diagnostic  and 
preventive  services  have  a  built-in  tendency  to 
pyramid  costs,  espe<  iall)  b)  encouraging  excessive 
hospitalization. 

Can  medical  eosis  be  ktj  >i  within  the  reach  ol 
the  average  l.unilv  in  the  [ace  ol  .1  mounting 
demand  foi  more  comprehensive  benefits?  On 
this  issue  the  voluntary  effori  will  ultimately 
prove  its  mettle,  or  Eounder.  At  present,  lack  ol 
control  ovei  physicians'  charges  and  over  the 
volume  of  utilization  of  services  and  their  qualitv, 
is  .1  n  1.1  j<  11  km  ii  1  to  expanding  coverage  without 
a  prohibitive  tisc  in  premium  rates.  In  other 
words,  home  and  office  calls  and  hospital  out- 
patient services  tan  only  be  included  in  a  pre- 
payment plan  if  the  methods  <>l  rendering 
medical  care  are  modified.  This  is  precisely  win 
organized  medicine  is  so  opposed  to  comprehen- 
sive prepayment  plans.  Yet.  il  rising  costs  con- 
tinue to  exclude  a  large  segmeni  ol  the  popula- 
tion from  voluntary  plans  there  will  be  ir- 
resistible pressure  to  use  the  government's  taxing 
powers  to  spread  these  costs  nuclei  a  national 
system  of  compulsory  health  insurance.* 

Does  tliis  mean,  then,  that  tax-supported  medi- 
cine is  the  only  alternative  to  free-enterprise 
practice?  While  this  has  long  been  the  position 
of  the  American  Medical  Association— and  some 
doctrinaire  liberals— we  fortunately  have  a 
broader  solution.  Only  if  the  medical  profession 
keeps  on  resisting  all  forms  of  regulation  will 
private  practice  of  medicine  be  doomed  and  a 
controlled  medical  economy  inevitable. 

The  record  of  some  of  the  larger  group- 
practice  prepayment  plans  proves  that  it  is 
feasible  to  insure  people  against  a  large  propor- 
tion of  their  medical  bills  at  a  cost  thev  can 
afford.  So  does  the  experience  of  programs  which 
have  retained  the  fee-for-service  method  of  pay- 
ment hut  have  induced  the  participating  doctors 
to  accept  a  high  degree  of  self-discipline. 

An  outstanding  example  of  the  latter  ap- 
proach is  the  Medical  Service  Plan  in  Windsor, 
Ontario— across  the  river  from  Detroit— which  has 
for  years  provided  comprehensive  care. 

The  Windsor  plan  demonstrates  that  the  tradi- 
tional fee-for-service  system  of  compensating 
physicians  need  not  necessarily  stand  in  the  way 
of  full  insurance  coverage.  About  175,000  sub- 
scribers, more  than  85  per  cent  of  the  popula- 

*For  a  detailed  discussion  ol  the  economics  of 
health  insurance,  see  "Can  We  Afford  to  Be  Healthy?" 
by  Donald  B.  Straus,  Harper's,  July  1960. 


tion  ol  metropolitan  Windsor,  are  insured  for 
the  lull  range  ol  medical  and  surgical  services  in 

the  home,  the  doctor's  office,  and  the  hospital 
nuclei  premium  rates  which  compile  favorably 
with  payments  lot  much  less  comprehensive 
protection  in  the  United  States.  The  coverage 
includes  consultations,  preventive  inoculations, 
and  annual  physical  examinations.  This  Cana- 
dian   plan    has    been    able    to   keep    its   costs    at   a 

reasonable  level  because  the  participating  pin 
titioners  have  not  onl)   lived  up  conscientiously 

to  fixed  lee  schedules  hut  have  accepted  sale- 
guards  designed  to  curb  excessive  utilization  and 
to  maintain  high  standards  ol  quality.  Although 
physicians  are  allowed  to  charge  more  for  pa- 
tients whose  earnings  exceed  the  established  in- 
come limits,  such  extra  charges  are  said  to  be 
extremely  rare.  A  recent  survey  showed  that  the 
average  income  of  Windsor's  doctors  is  generally 
comparable  with  physicians  in  the  United  States. 
But  their  patients  aic  getting  broader  health 
insurance  protection   than  most  Americans  do. 

THE     ART     OF     BEING     HUMAN 

In  this  country  the  majority  ol  doc  tots  still  have 
to  learn  that  self-adulatory  propaganda  and 
publicity  gimmicks  are  a  poor  substitute  lor  a 
genuine  devotion  to  the  public  interest.  They 
have  yet  to  recognize  that  medicine  is  not  their 
private  preserve  but  something  in  which  we  all 
have  a  vital  stake.  And  they  have  vet  to  realize 
that  the  patient— along  with  everything  else  in 
medicine— has  greatly  changed. 

Unavoidably,  the  growth  of  health  insurance 
is  profoundly  affecting  traditional  patterns  ol 
medical  practice.  Some  further  extension  ol  the 
government's  role  in  the  health  picture  also 
seems  likely.  But  we  have  come  a  lout;  wav  since 
the  1940s  when  the  issue  appealed  to  be  limited 
to  compulsory  versus  voluntary  insurance.  We 
are  learning  that  the  problems  and  issues  are 
much  more  complex.  We  are  also  realizing  that 
the  future  of  medical  care  in  this  country  can 
still  be  shaped  without  too  great  a  wrench,  pro- 
vided the  problem  is  approached  with  maturity. 
Doctors  should  play  an  active  role  in  tins  task. 
It  is  urgent,  too,  that  medicine  refine  and  en- 
large its  skills  in  the  field  of  human  relationships. 
This  is  fully  as  important  as  finding  answers  to 
the  diseases  still  plaguing  mankind  and  bringing 
good  medical  care  financially  within  the  reach  of 
all  those  who  need  it.  The  overriding  challenge 
is  to  learn  the  proper  proportion  between  the  art 
and  science  of  medicine— between  technology  and 
understanding. 
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PATIENT'S 

RIGHT  TO  DIE 


On  his  way  to  the  hospital  a  minister  stops 
at  a  house  mar  his  church  to  say  a  word 
ill  personal  sympathy  to  a  couple  sitting 
on  the  porch  with  their  family  doctor.  Upstairs 
the  man's  mother  is  in  bed,  the  victim  of  a  series 
nl  small  cerebral  hemorrhages  over  the  last  eleven 
years.  Her  voice  went  two  years  ago  and  there 
is  now  no  sign  that  she  bears  anything.  Com- 
munication has  ended.  Says  the  son,  with  a  com- 
plex question-asking  glance  at  his  wife,  "My 
mother  is  already  dead." 

Listening  to  those  telltale  words,  the  doctor 
shakes  his  head  sympathetically  and  helplessly. 
To  the  minister,  that  involuntary  gesture  seems 
almost  a  ritual.  Earlier  that  day  another  doctor 
did  exactly  the  same  thing  when  the  ministei 
told  him  about  his  talk  with  a  family  whose 
twenty-year-old  son  has  been  lying  in  the  "living 
death"  of  complete  coma  for  four  years.  An  auto 
crash  hopelessly  shattered  his  cerebral  cortex. 
Since  then  only  the  brain  stem  has  sustained  life. 
All  thought  and  feeling  have  been  erased,  and  he 
hasn't  moved  a  single  muscle  of  his  body  since 
the  accident.  But  he  is  in  "excellent  health" 
although  he  feels  no  stimulus  of  any  kind,  from 
within  or  without.  Once  an  angular  blond  youth 
of  sixteen,  he  is  now  a  baby-faced  brunette  seem- 
ingly ten  years  old.  He  is  fed  through  an  in- 
dwelling nasal  tube.  He  suffers  no  pain,  only 
reacts  by  reflex  to  a  needle  jab.  His  mother  says, 
"My  son  is  dead." 

Later,  at  the  hospital,  the  minister  visits  a 
woman  in  her  early  seventies.    He  had  last  seen 
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her  at  her  fiftieth  wedding-anniversary  party  two 
months  earlier.  She  has  now  been  in  the  hospital 
for  a  week  with  what  was  tentatively  thought  to 
be  "degenerative  arthritis."  But  the  diagnosis  is 
bone  cancer.  Both  legs  were  already  fractured 
when  she  arrived  at  the  hospital  and  little  bits  of 
her  bones  are  splintering  all  the  time;  she  has 
agonizing  shaking  attacks  that  break  them  off. 
She  turns  away  from  her  clerical  caller  and  looks 
at  her  husband.  "I  ought  to  die.  Why  can't  I 
die?"  It  is  the  living  that  fear  death,  not  the 
dying. 

The  minister  leaves,  somehow  feeling  guilty, 
and  goes  upstairs  to  Surgical.  An  intern  and  a 
young  resident  in  surgery  grab  his  arms  and  say, 
"Come  on,  join  our  council  of  war."  They  go 
into  an  empty  room  where  two  staff  physicians 
and  the  chaplain  are  waiting.  In  the  next  room 
a  man  is  dying,  slowly,  in  spite  of  their  ingenious 
attempt  to  save  him  from  pneumonic  suffocation 
by  means  of  a  "tracheotomy,"  a  hole  cut  in  his 
throat  through  which  an  artificial  respirator  is 
used.  The  question  is:  should  they  take  away  the 
oxygen  tank,  let  the  patient  go?  The  chaplain  is 
pulled  two  ways.  One  of  the  doctors  is  against  it, 
the  other  joins  the  resident  in  favor.  The  intern 
says  he  doesn't  "like"  it.  The  visiting  clergyman 
says,  "I  would."  They  do.  The  oxygen  is  re- 
moved, the  light  turned  off,  the  door  closed  be- 
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hind  them.  Then  they  send  the  chaplain  to 
comfort  the  widow  out  in  the  alcove  at  the  end 
of  the  hall,  saying,  "We  are  doing  everything  we 
can." 

This  heartbreaking  struggle  over  mercy  death 
has  become  a  standard  drama  in  hospital  novels 
—most  recently  in  Richard  Frede's  The  Interns. 
Physicians  and  clergymen  struggle  constantly  in 
the  most  vital,  intimate,  and  highly  personal 
centers  of  human  existence.  The  "primary 
events"  of  birth,  procreation,  and  death,  are  their 
daily  fare.  Ultimate  as  well  as  immediate  con- 
cerns tax  their  capacity  for  creative  and  loving 
decisions.  Squarely  and  continually  confronting 
them  is  death,  the  prospect  of  non-being  which 
lurks  out  of  sight  though  never  wholly  out  of 
mind  for  most  of  us.  Because  most  people 
cannot  look  it  in  the  eye  they  cling  to  irrational, 
phobic,  and  sentimental  attitudes  about  volun- 
tary death  and  the  medical  control  of  dying. 
They  cannot  see  death  as  experienced  doctors 
and  ministers  do— in  perspective,  a  familiar  ad- 
versary. This  is  the  case  even  among  psycholo- 
gists. For  example,  many  aspects  were  discussed 
in  a  recent  symposium,  The  Meaning  of  Death. 
at  a  convention  of  the  American  Psychological 
Association.  But  nothing  whatever  was  said 
about  the  growing  problem  of  dying  in  dignity. 
Bad  words  such  as  "euthanasia"  were  unmen- 
tioned. 

We  are,  however,  becoming  somewhat  less 
irrational  than  our  forebears  on  this  subject.  At 
the  level  of  sheer  logic,  one  of  the  most  curious 
features  of  the  "theological  era"  of  the  past  is 
that  most  people  feared  and  sought  to  avoid 
death  at  any  and  every  cost,  except  sometimes  for 
honor's  sake.  Even  though  they  professed  to  have 
faith  in  personal  survival  after  death,  it  was  their 
Worst  Enemy.  Nowadays,  when  faith  is  waning 
not  only  in  the  prospect  of  hell  but  even  of 
heaven,  there  is  a  trend  toward  accepting  death 
as  a  part  of  reality,  just  ,is  "natural"  as  life. 
Churchmen,  even  clergymen,  are  chopping  the 
traditional  faith  in  personal  survival  after  death, 
just  as  many  unbelievers  do.  Curiously,  it  is  the 
skeptics  about  immortality  who  appear  to  face 
death  more  calmly.  They  seem  somehow  less  in- 
clined to  hang  on  desperately  to  life  at  the  cost 
of  indescribable  and  uncreative  suffering  for 
themselves  and  others. 

But  a  painful  conflict  persists.  For  instance, 
not  long  ago  a  man  came  to  me  deeply  depressed 
about  his  role,  or  lack  of  one,  in  his  mother's 
death.  She  had  been  an  invalid  foi  years,  re- 
quiting his  constant  care  .m<\  attention.  At  last 
her  illness  reached  a  "terminal"  stage  and  she 


had  to  be  taken  to  the  hospital.  One  Saturday 
alter  work  when  he  arrived  in  her  semi-private 
room  the  other  patient  greeted  him  by  crying 
out.  "I  think  your  mother  has  just  passed  away. 
See.  Quick!"  His  immediate  reaction  was  relief 
that  her  suffering,  and  his.  were  now  ended;  so 
he  hesitated  to  act  on  the  other  patient's  plea  to 
breathe  into  his  mother's  mouth  in  an  effort  to 
resuscitate  her.  Ever  since,  he  had  been  troubled 
by  a  profound  sense  of  guilt.  His  "conscience" 
accused  him.  This  conflict  is  a  "lay"  version  of 
what  many  doctors,  if  not  most,  feel  when  they 
forgo  some  device  that  might  sustain  a  patient's 
life  a  little  longer.  Some  are  comforted  when 
their  action,  or  inaction,  is  interpreted  to  them 
as  a  refusal  to  prolong  the  patient's  death. 

VEGETABLE     OR     HUMAN? 

In  truth,  the  whole  problem  of  letting  people 
"go"  in  a  merciful  release  is  a  relatively  new 
one.  It  is  largely  the  result  of  our  fabulous 
success  in  medical  science  and  technology.  Not 
long  ago,  when  the  point  of  death  was  reached, 
there  was  usually  nothing  that  could  be  done 
about  it.  Now,  due  to  the  marvels  of  medicine, 
all  kinds  of  things  can  keep  people  "alive"  long 
after  what  used  to  be  the  final  crisis.  For  ex- 
ample, there  is  the  cardiac  "pacemaker,"  a  ma- 
chine that  can  restart  a  heart  that  has  stopped 
beating.  Turn  off  the  machine,  the  heart  stops. 
Is  the  patient  alive?  Is  he  murdered  if  it  is  taken 
away?  Does  he  commit  suicide  if  he  throws  it  out 
the  window?  Artificial  respirators  and  kidneys, 
vital  organ  transplants,  antibiotics,  intravenous 
feeding— these  and  many  other  devices  have  the 
double  effect  of  prolonging  life  and  prolonging 
dying.  The  right  to  die  in  dignity  is  a  problem 
raised  more  often  by  medicine's  successes  than 
h\  its  failures.  Consequently,  there  is  a  new 
dimension  in  the  debate  about  "euthanasia." 
The  old-fashioned  question  was  simply  this: 
"\Ia\  we  morally  do  anything  to  put  people 
mercifully  out  of  hopeless  misery?"  But  the 
issue  now  takes  a  more  troubling  twist:  "May 
we  morally  omit  to  do  any  of  the  ingenious 
things  we  conld  do  to  prolong  people's 
suffering?" 

For  doctors,  this  dilemma  challenges  the 
Hippocratic  oath  which  commits  them  to  increas- 
ingly incompatible  duties— to  preserve  life  and  to 
relieve  suffering.  This  conflict  of  conscience  is 
steadily  magnified  by  the  swelling  numbers  of 
elderly  people.  Medical  genius  and  sanitation 
have  resulted  in  greater  longevity  for  most  of  our 
population.     In   consequence,    the   predominant 
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Forms  of  illness  are  now  degenerative— the  mal- 
. lilies  ol  age  .mil  physical  failure— not  the  infec- 
tious diseases.  Disorders  in  the  metabolic  group, 
renal  problems,  malignancy,  cardio-vascular  ills, 
are  chroni<  rathei  than  acute.  Adults  in  middle 
life  and  beyond  (ill  the  beds  ol  our  hospitals, 
;iii(l  the  sixty-five-and-over  class  grows  fastest  <>l 
all.  I'nilei  these  circumstances,  many  people 
fear  the  prospect  of  senility  far  more  than  they 
fear  death. 

Unless  we  face  up  to  the  Luis  with  moral 
sturdiness  our  hospitals  and  homes  will  become 
mausoleums  when  the  inmates  exist  in  a  living 
death.  In  this  d.i\  ol  "existential"  outlook,  in  its 
religious  mu\  nonreligious  versions,  we  might 
think  twice  on  Nietzsche's  observation,  "In  cer- 
tain cases  it  is  indecent  to  go  on  living."  Perhaps 
it  is  a  supreme  laik  of  faith  and  self-respect  to 
continue,  as  he  put  it.  "to  vegetate  in  a  state  of 
cowardl)  dependence  upon  doctors  and  special 
treatments,  once  the  meaning  of  life,  the  right  to 
life  has  been  lost." 

Consider  an  actual  case,  in  a  top-flight  hospital. 
\hei  .1  history  of  rheumatic  heart  disease  a  man 
was  admitted  with  both  initial  and  aortic  stenosis 
—a  blockage  of  the  heart  valves  b\  something 
like  a  calcium  deposit.  The  ails  and  mechanics 
of  medicine  at  once  went  into  play.  First  open- 
heart  surgery  opened  the  mitral  valve.  Then— 
the  patient's  heart  slill  sluggish— the  operation 
was  repeated.  P>ui  the  failure  of  blood  pressure 
brought  on  kidney  failure.  While  the  doctors 
weighed  a  choice  between  a  kidney  transplant 
and  an  artificial  kidney  machine,  staphylococcal 
pneumonia  set  in.  Next  antibiotics  were  tried 
and  failed  lo  bring  relief,  chiving  them  to  try 
a  tracheotomy.  Meanwhile  the  heart  action 
flagged  so  much  that  breathing  failed  even 
through  the  surgical  throat  opening.  The  doctors 
then  tried  oxygen  through  nasal  tubes,  and  failed; 
next,  they  hooked  him  into  an  artificial  respi- 
rator. For  a  long  time,  technically  speaking,  the 
machine  did  his  breathing.  Then,  in  spite  of  all 
their  brilliant  efforts,  he  died. 

Should  they  have  "let  him  go"  sooner  into  the 
Christian  heaven  or  Lucretius'  "long  good 
night"?  If  so,  at  what  point?  Would  it  have 
been  "playing  God"  to  stop  before  the  second 
operation?  Before  the  tracheotomy?  Before  the 
respirator?  Only  the  ignorant  imagine  that  these 
are  easy  decisions.  In  practice  they  are  complex 
even  for  those  who  favor  merciful  deaths  in 
principle.  Doctors  as  responsible  ministers  of 
medicine  carry  an  awesome  responsibility.  In- 
deed, by  their  very  use  of  surgical,  chemical,  and 
mechanical  devices  they  are,  in  a  fashion,  playing 


God.  In  this  case  from  the  beginning  some  ol  the 
doctors  had  little  hope,  but  they  fell  obliged  to 
do  what  thc\  could.  A  lew  insisted  thai  they  had 
to  do  everything  possible  even  i(  they  fell  sure 
they  would  fail.  White  can  we  draw  the  line  be- 
tween prolonging  a  patient's  life  and  prolonging 
his  d\  ing? 

The  ugh  truth  is  that  sometimes  patients  in 
extremis  in  to  outwit  the  doctors  and  escape 
from  medicine's  ministrations.  They  swallow 
Kleenex  to  suffocate  themselves,  or  jerk  tubes 
oul  of  iheii  noses  <>i  veins,  in  a  cat-and-mouse 
game  of  life  and  death  which  is  neither  merciful 
nor  meaningful.  Medical  innovation  makes  it 
evei  easier  to  drat;  people  back  to  "life"  in 
merely  physiological  terms.  Yet  when  these  pa- 
tients succeed  in  outwitting  their  medical 
ministrants,  can  we  sav  that  they  have  committed 
suicide  in  any  real  sense  of  the  word?  Who  is 
actually  alive  in  these  contrivances  and  con- 
traptions? In  such  a  puppetlike  state  most  pa- 
tients are.  of  course,  too  weakened  and  drugged 
to  take  any  truly  human  initiative. 

The  classical  deathbed  scene,  with  its  loving 
partings  and  solemn  last  words,  is  practically  a 
thing  of  the  past.  In  its  stead  is  a  sedated, 
comatose,  betubed  object,  manipulated  and  sub- 
conscious, if  not  subhuman.  This  is  why,  for 
example,  one  desperate  woman  is  trying  to 
guarantee  herself  a  fatal  heart  attack  to  avoid 
anything  like  her  mother's  imbecile  last  years.  It 
is  an  unnerving  experience  to  any  sensitive  per- 
son to  hear  an  intern  on  the  terminal  ward  of  a 
hospital  say  with  defensive  gallows  humor  that 
he  has  10  "go  water  the  vegetables"  in  their  beds. 

Families— and  their  emotional  and  economic 
resources— deserve  some  reckoning  too.  And 
finally,  all  of  us  arc  potential  patients.  Surely 
we  need  to  give  these  questions  a  fresh  look, 
even  though  the  obligation  lies  heaviest  on 
leaders   in   medicine  and   allied   fields. 

MEDICAL     MORALS     AND     CIVIL     LAW 

It  is  an  oversimplification  to  think  of  the  issue 
any  longer  as  "euthanasia"  and  decide  for  or 
against  it.  Euthanasia,  meaning  a  merciful 
or  good  death,  may  be  achieved  by  direct  or  in- 
direct methods.  If  it  is  direct,  a  deliberate  action 
or  "mercy-killing"  to  shorten  or  end  life,  it  is 
definitely  murder  as  the  law  now  stands.  But 
indirect  euthanasia  is  another  matter,  the  more 
complicated  and  by  far  the  more  frequent  form 
of  the  problem.  There  are  three  forms  it  can 
take:  (1)  administering  a  cleath-dealing  pain- 
killer, (2)  ceasing  treatments  that  prolong  the  pa- 
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dent's  life— or  death,  if  you  prefer,  and  (3) 
withholding  treatment  altogether. 

An  example  of  the  first  form  is  the  administra- 
tion of  morphine  in  doses  which  are  pyramided 
to  toxic,  fatal  proportions.  The  doctor  has  been 
forced  to  choose  between  doing  nothing  further 
to  alleviate  suffering,  or  giving  a  merciful  dose 
which  kills  both  the  pain  and  the  patient.  Usu- 
ally he  chooses  the  latter  course.  An  example  of 
the  second  form  is  the  hospital  scene  described 
earlier  when  two  doctors,  a  resident,  an  intern,  a 
chaplain,  and  a  visiting  minister  agreed  to  "pull 
the  plug"  and  disconnect  the  bubbling  life-pro- 
longing oxygen  tank. 

To  illustrate  the  third  form  of  indirect 
euthanasia  we  might  look  at  this  practical  prob- 
lem. A  poliomyelitis  patient— a  young  woman- 
is  struck  down  by  an  extensive  paralysis  of  the 
respiratory  muscles.  Lacking  oxygen,  her  brain 
suffers  irreparable  damage  from  suffocation.  She 
could  be  kept  "alive"  for  months— maybe  longer 
—by  artificial  respiration  through  a  tracheostomy. 
However,  is  there  anything  in  moral  law,  either 
the  law  of  nature,  the  law  of  Scripture,  or  the 
law  of  love,  that  obliges  us  to  use  such 
extraordinary  means,  such  gimmicks?  If  we  forgo 
their  use,  and  let  the  patient  die  of  natural 
asphyxiation,  we  have  "euthanased"  in  the  third, 
indirect  form.  Both  Protestant  and  Catholic 
teachers  have  favored  such  a  course.    Or,  to  take 
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my  dread,  my  ignorance,  my 

Self,  it  is  time.    Your  imminence 

Prowls  the  palms  of  my  hands  like  sweat. 

Do  not  now,  if  I  rise  to  welcome  you, 

Make  off  like  roads  into  the  deep  night. 

The  dogs  are  dead  at  last,  the  locks  toothless, 

The  habits  out  of  reach. 

I  will  not  be  false  to  you  tonight. 

Come,  no  longer  unthinkable.    Let  us  share 

Understanding  like  a  family  name.    Bring 

Integrity  as  a  gift,  something 

Which  I  had  lost,  which  you  found  on  the  way. 

I  will  lay  it  beside  us,  the  old  knife, 

While  we  reach  our  conclusions. 

Come.    As  a  man  who  hears  a  sound  at  the  gate 
Opens  the  window  and  puts  out  the  light 
The  better  to  see  out  into  the  dark, 
Look,  I  put  it  out. 


another  case,  if  a  patient  with  incurable  cancer 
gets  pneumonia  ma)  we  morally  withhold  anti- 
biotics that  would  cure  the  pneumonia  and  let 
the  patient  "go,"  thus  escaping  a  protracted  and 
pain-ridden  death?  Roman  Catholics  are  not  so 
sure  about  this  one,  but  most  others  are  agreed 
that  the  best  and  most  loving  course  would  be  to 
withhold  the  antibiotics. 

Some  of  those  who  have  tried  to  face  these 
issues— the  Euthanasia  Societies  in  America  and 
England,  for  example— have  wanted  to  restrict 
both  direct  and  indirect  euthanasia  to  voluntary 
situations  where  the  patient  has  consented.  Such 
a  concept  is  applicable  to  people— of  whom  there 
are  many— who  have  private  understandings  with 
doctor  friends  and  with  their  families  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  end.  But  what  of  the  patient  who 
has  never  stated  his  wishes  and  is  past  making  a 
mentally  competent  choice?  Under  this  code 
mercy  would  have  to  be  denied  no  matter  how 
hideous  and  hopeless  his  suffering.  Yet  in  modern 
medical  practice  most  terminal  patients  are  in 
precisely  this  submoral  condition.  Therefore, 
many  moralists  are  prepared  to  approve  even  in- 
voluntary forms  of  indirect  euthanasia.  Pope  Pius 
XII,  for  example,  said  that  in  deciding  whether 
to  use  reanimation  techniques,  if  life  is  ebbing 
hopelessly,  doctors  may  cease  and  desist,  "to 
permit  the  patient,  already  virtually  dead,  to 
pass  on  in  peace."  This  decision  could  be  made 
by  the  family  and  doctor  for  the  patient.  In  the 
same  vein,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (Cosmo, 
Lord  Lang)  agreed  that  "cases  arise  in  which 
some  means  of  shortening  life  may  be  justified." 
Both  of  these  church  leaders  of  the  recent  past 
preferred  to  leave  the  decision  as  to  when  in  the 
physician's  hands. 

This  is  probably  the  wisest  policy,  provided 
the  doctors  do  not  take  a  rigid  or  idolatrous 
view  of  their  role  as  "life"  savers.  Medi- 
cine's achievements  have  created  some  tragic 
and  tricky  questions.  Margaret  Mead,  the  anthro- 
pologist, in  a  recent  lecture  on  medical  ethics  at  • 
Harvard  Medical  School,  called  for  an  end  to 
the  present  policy  of  pushing  the  responsibility 
oil  on  physicians.  It  is  certainly  unfair  to  saddle 
the  doctors  with  all  the  initiative  and  respon- 
sibility, to  create  such  a  "role  image"  for  them, 
when  pastors  and  relatives  might  take  it.  There 
is  some  wisdom,  nevertheless,  in  the  Pope's 
injunction  to  the  family  of  the  dying  to  be 
guided  by  the  doctors'  advice  as  to  when  "vital 
functions"  have  ceased  and  only  minimal  organic 
functioning  continues. 

The  direct  ending  of  a  life,  with  or  without 
the  patient's  consent,  is  euthanasia  in  its  simple, 
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unsophisticated,  and  ethically  candid  form.  This 
in  opposed  h\  mam  teachers,  Roman  Catholics, 
.iihI  others.  I  hc\  claim  t<>  see  .1  moral  difference 
between  deciding  to  end  .1  life  l>\  deliberately 
doing  something  and  deciding  to  end  .1  life  by 
deliberately  not  doing  something.  I'<>  man) 
others  this  seems  .1  verj  cloud)  distinction.  What, 
nidi .ilh.  is  the  difference  between  doing  nothing 
to  keep  the  patient  alive  and  giving  .1  Fatal  dose 
of  a  pain-killing  or  other  lethal  dim;"'  rhe  inten- 
tion is  the  same,  eithei  way.  \  decision  not  i<> 
keep  .1  patient  alive  is  as  morall)  deliberate  -is  .1 
decision  i<>  end  .1  life.  As  Kant  said,  il  we  will 
the  end  uc  will  the  means.  Although  ditlcrences 
persist  in  its  application,  the  principle  of  mercy- 
death  is  io(l.i\  definitel)  accepted,  even  in  re- 
ligious circles  where  the  pressures  of  death-fear 
have  been  strongest.  Disagreements  concern  only 
the  "operational"  or  practical  question— who 
docs  what  under  which  circumstances? 

Diuiois  .Hid  laymen  have  asked  lawmakers  to 
legalize  direct  euthanasia,  thus  far  unsuccessfully. 
While  this  writer's  decision  is  in  favor  of  the 
direct  method,  it  ma\  be  necessar)  to  settle 
temporarily  for  an  intermediate  step  in  the  law. 
One  distinguished  jurist,  Glanville  Williams,  has 
suggested  that  since  there  is  little  immediate 
hope  of  having  the  direct-method  proposal 
adopted,  it  might  be  more  practical  to  try  for  a 
law  to  safeguard  the  doctors  in  the  indirect  forms 
of  mercy-death  which  they  arc  now  practicing 
anyway,  and  which  leading  moralists  of  all 
persuasions  could  endorse.  Such  a  measure  would 
provide  that  a  medical  practitioner  is  not  guilty 
ol  .uiN  offense  if  he  has  sought  to  speed  or  ease 
the  death  of  a  patient  suffering  a  painful  and 
fatal  disease.  Doctors  would  then  have  protec- 
tion under  the  law,  freedom  to  follow  their  con- 
st iences.  To  bring  this  matter  into  the  open 
practice  of  medicine  would  harmonize  the  civil 
law  with  medical  morals,  which'  must  be  con- 
cerned with  the  quality  of  life,  not  merely  its 
quantity. 

THE     VITALIST     FALLACY 

The  biggest  obstacle  to  a  compassionate  and 
honest  understanding  of  this  problem  is  a 
superstitious  concept  of  "nature"  inherited 
from  an  earlier,  pre-scientific  culture.  People 
often  feel  that  death  should  be  "natural"— that 
is,  humanly  uncontrolled  and  uncontrived. 
Sometimes  they  say  that  God  works  through 
nature  and  therefore  any  "interference"  with 
nature  by  controlling  what  happens  to  people  in 
the   way   of   illness    and    death— interferes    with 


God's  .uti\ii\.  This  argument  has  .1  specious 
aura  of  religious  force.  Fot  example,  one  doctor 
with  an  eight) -three  \c  .11  -old  patient,  paralyzed 
1>\  .1  stroke  .n^\  .1  half-dozen  othet  ailments,  tells 
the  compassionate  famil)  that  he  will  do  nothing, 
"leave  it  t<>  Cod."  Hut  God  does  not  co-operate; 
their  motliei  goes  on  gasping.  Maybe  the  doctor 
needs  a  hetlei   and  more  creative  theology. 

For  the  fact  is  that  medicine  itsell  is  an  inter- 
ference with  nature.  It  freely  co-operates  with  or 
counteracts  and  foils  nature  to  fulfill  humanly 
chosen  ends.  As  Thomas  Sydenham  said  three 
hundred  years  ago.  medicine  is  "the  support  of 
enfeebled  and  the  coercion  of  outrageous  na- 
ture." Blind,  brute  nature  imposing  an  agonized 
and  prolonged  death  is  outrageous  to  the  limit, 
and  to  how  to  it,  to  "leave  things  in  God's  hands" 
is  the  last  word  in  determinism  and  fatalism.  It 
is  the  very  opposite  ol  a  morality  that  prizes 
human  freedom  and  loving  kindness. 

The  right  of  spiritual  beings  to  use  intelligent 
control  over  physical  nature  rather  than  submit 
beastlike  to  its  blind  workings,  is  the  heart  of 
main  crucial  questions.  Birth  control,  artificial 
insemination,  sterilization,  and  abortion  are  all 
medically  discovered  ways  of  fulfilling  and  pro- 
tecting human  values  and  hopes  in  spite  of 
nature's  failures  or  foolishnesses.  Death  control, 
like  birth  control,  is  a  matter  of  human  dignity. 
Without  it  persons  become  puppets.  To  perceive 
this  is  to  grasp  the  error  lurking  in  the  notion- 
widespread  in  medical  circles— that  life  as  such 
is  the  highest  good.  This  kind  of  vitalism  seduces 
its  victims  into  being  more  loyal  to  the  physical 
spark  of  mere  biological  life  than  to  the  person- 
ality values  of  self-possession  and  human  in- 
tegrity. The  beauty  and  spiritual  depths  of 
human  stature  are  what  should  be  preserved  and 
conserved  in  our  value  system,  with  the  flesh  as 
the  means  rather  than  the  end.  The  vitalist 
fallacy  is  to  view  life  at  any  old  level  as  the 
highest  good.  This  betrays  us  into  keeping 
"vegetables"  going  and  dragging  the  dying  back 
to  brute  "life"  just  because  we  have  the  medical 
know-how  to  do  it. 

Medicine,  however,  lias  a  duty  to  relieve  suffer- 
ing equal  to  preserving  life.  Furthermore,  it 
needs  to  re-examine  its  understanding  of  'life" 
as  a  moral  and  spiritual  good— not  merely 
physical.  The  morality  of  vitalism  is  being  chal- 
lenged by  the  morality  of  human  freedom  and 
dignity.  Natural  or  physical  determinism  must 
give  way  to  the  morality  of  love.  Doctors  who 
will  not  respirate  monsters  at  birth— the  start  of 
life— will  not  much  longer  have  any  part  in  turn- 
ing people  into  monsters  at  the  end  of  life. 
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DO  YOU  REALLY  WANT 


DAVID  D.  RUTSTEIN,  M.  D. 

Without  a  personal  physician  to  ride  herd  on  the 
specialists  you  cannot  have  good  medical  care. 
But  in  a  few  years  it  will  be  hard  to  find  one 
unless  our  medical  schools   drastically  change 
their  ways.    Dr.  Rutstein   is  professor  and  head 
of  the  Department  of  Preventive  Medicine  at 
Harvard  Medical  School  and  a  special  consultant 
to  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service.    He  is  a 
frequent  contributor   to   technical  and  general 
magazines  and  the  author  of  "Lifetime  Health 
Record"  (Harvard  University  Press). 


There  is  a  legend  that  at  about  the  turn  of 
the  century  every  American  had  a  family 
doctor.  He  did  everything.  He  took  care 
of  you  when  you  were  sick.  He  walked  through 
snow  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  deliver  your 
baby  at  home,  and  he  splinted  your  broken  arm 
when  you  fell  from  a  horse.  Before  the  days  of 
professional  psychiatry,  he  treated  your  emo- 
tional difficulties  with  "common  sense."  He 
knew  all  about  you  and  your  family.  When  there 
was  trouble,  he  sat  down  with  you  in  the  parlor, 
gave  you  wise  counsel,  and  never  betrayed  a 
confidence.  His  charges  were  modest  and  he 
often  failed  to  send  a  bill. 

The  legend  dies  hard.  Unquestionably  there 
were  individual  physicians  who  approached  this 
ideal.  Your  parents  probably  did  receive  more 
personal  attention  than  you  would  today.  Their 
health  also  was  more  continuously  supervised. 
Since  there  were  then  very  few  specialists,  they 
called  the  same  doctor  for  appendicitis  or  a  head- 
ache. The)  ma\  well  have  had  a  greater  feeling 
of  security  from  the  doctor's  visit  than  you  do 
now.  As  Dr.  Arthur  E.  Hertzler  pointed  out  in 
The  Horse  and  Buggy  Doctor.  "The  ability  ol 
the  old  type  doctor  was  enhanced  because  he 
remained  at  the  patient's  bedside  until  his  suffer- 
ing was  relieved,  even  though  it  required  many 
hours  to  achie  e  that  end."  He  could  do  this 
because  there  was  then  a  larger  supply  of  physi- 
cians.  In  1909  we  had  one  doctor  lor  ever)  568 
persons.  Now  we  have  only  one  for  ever)  709. 
But,  in  spite  oi  all  this,  medical  care  in  those 


times  was  poor.  Tuberculosis  was  the  most 
common  cause  of  death.  Mothers  often  died 
unnecessarily  in  childbirth,  and  far  too  many 
infants  died  of  infection  during  the  first  few 
years  ol  life.  Some  of  the  reasons  were  pointed 
out  in  1910  by  Abraham  Flexner  in  his  now 
classic  report  on  medical  education,  which  de- 
scribed "a  century  of  reckless  overproduction  of 
cheap  doctors."  Only  22  of  our  155  medical 
schools  required  more  than  a  high-school  cer- 
tificate and  most  of  the  others  had  no  fixed 
qualifications  lor  admission. 

Dr.  Flexner  referred  to  the  very  huge  number 
of  commercial  medical  schools  "that  .  .  .  have 
been  persistently  used  lor  pecuniary  advantage." 
In  most  of  these,  existing  scientific  knowledge 
was  not  included  in  the  curriculum  and  there 
was  little  oi  no  research  in  the  medical  sciences. 
So  it  is  not  surprising  that  most  medical  care 
was  directed  toward  the  relief  of  symptoms, 
diagnosis  was  neglected,  and  little  attempt  was 
made  to  control  the  underlying  disease. 

The  Flexner  report  had  an  immediate  impact. 
Main  medical  schools,  particularly  those  oper- 
ated for  private  profit,  were  closed.  (We  now  have 
only  about  hall  as  main  schools.)  The  American 
Medical  Association  established  standards  of 
medical  education.  Research  and  leaching 
flowered  in  such  basic  sciences  as  physiology  and 
biochemistry,  which  were  made  prerequisites 
to  the  stud)  of  clinical  medicine  and  surgery. 
The  concept  of  preventive  medicine  was  in- 
troduced.   With  the  help  of  the  great  founda- 
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tions,  more  and  better  medical  research  began  to 
\ield  the  knowledge  so  necessary  for  more  ef- 
fective prevention  and  treatment  of  disease. 

These  trends  inevitably  led  to  specialization. 
The  research  worker,  using  increasingly  complex 
techniques,  penetrated  deeper  into  ever-narrow- 
ing fields  of  investigation.  In  turn,  the  practic- 
ing physician  who  wanted  to  take  advantage  of 
this  expanding  reservoir  of  knowledge  was  forced 
to  add  years  to  his  training  and  to  limit  his  scope 
to  specific  organ  systems— such  as  the  nervous 
system— or  patterns  of  illness— such  as,  for  in- 
stance, allergy.  The  emergence  of  specialists  was 
abetted  by  the  patients'  immediate  acceptance  of 
the  expert,  and  their  willingness  to  pay  more  for 
his  services  than  for  those  of  a  family  doctor. 

The  expert  knowledge  and  skills  of  the  special- 
ists were  sorely  needed.  They  provided  the  basis 
for  the  growing  reputation  of  American  medi- 
cine. But,  as  early  as  1927,  thoughtful  physicians 
such  as  Francis  Peabody  recognized  that  the  very 
process  of  specialization  created  new  and  serious 
gaps. 

P>\  its  nature,  specialist  care  \  as  confined  to  a 
particular  part  or  a  special  illness  of  the  patient. 
Indeed,  the  same  symptoms  mighl  fall  within  the 
purview  of  more  than  one  specialist.  For  in- 
stance, a  severe  pain  in  your  left  shoulder  for 
which  you  (mistakenly)  consult  an  orthopedic 
surgeon  might  be  due  to  heart  disease  and  you 
would  be  referred  immediately  to  a  cardiologist. 
Absorbed  with  a  mechanism  of  disease,  the 
specialist  sometimes  neglects  to  relieve  the 
very  symptoms  which  brought  the  patient  to 
his  office.  Drugs  to  ease  a  back  pain  may  be 
forgotten  as  both  surgeon  and  radiologist  con- 
centrate on  that  queer  shadow  in  your  X-ray 
pictures. 

Moreover,  in  focusing  on  his  particular  field 
of  interest  one  specialist  might  miss  a  manifesta- 
tion of  serious  illness  in  the  preserve  of  another. 
The  cardiac  consultant,  in  listening  to  the  sounds 
coming  through  his  stethoscope,  might  very  well 
overlook  that  small  lump  in  your  breast  which 
you  accidentally  discover  four  months  later  after 
it  has  grown  a  bit  larger. 

As  specialties  multiplied  and  narrowed,  several 
doctors  might  be  caring  for  the  same  patient  and 
yet  not  cover  all  his  health  problems.  II  a  single 
physician  does  not  accept  responsibility  for  .ill 
aspects  of  the  patient's  care  the  opposite  situa- 
tion ma)  also  occur:  the  treatment  prescribed  by 
one  specialist  ma\  conflict  with  that  ol  another. 
Indeed,  co-ordination  of  services  and  continuity 
of  treatment  have  become  strikingly  deficient 
even  in  some  of  our  gieat  teaching  hospitals. 


In  the  meantime  what  has  happened  to  the 
family  doctor?  His  prestige,  particularly  in  urban 
areas  of  the  United  States,  has  been  gradually 
downgraded.  Examining  boards  created  to  certify 
specialists  have  established  a  hierarchy  of  practi- 
tioners above  him.  As  the  care  of  serious  disease 
shifted  from  the  home  to  the  hospital,  hospital 
services  were  graduallv  reshaped  to  conform  with 
the  trends  in  specialization.  Better  highways  and 
more  automobiles  made  transportation  to  office 
and  to  hospital  relatively  easy,  so  that  home 
visits  except  in  an  emergency  became  almost  un- 
necessary. The  family  physician,  not  qualified  in 
a  specialty,  began  to  have  an  increasingly  difficult 
time  obtaining  a  hospital  appointment.  This 
lowered  his  status  in  the  eyes  of  the  patient  who 
on  admission  to  the  hospital  would  be  cared  for 
by  another  physician. 

EDUCATING     SPECIALISTS 

The  evolution  of  medicine  into  an  increas- 
ingly compartmentalized  science  has  been 
pioneered  by  the  medical  schools  with  their 
affiliated  teaching  hospitals.  Their  best  students, 
hoping  to  become  outstanding  specialists,  are 
awarded  appointments  on  highly-specialized  hos- 
pital services.  Except  for  a  dedicated  few,  it  is  now 
only  the  lower-ranking  students  who  deliberately 
plan  to  go  into  family  practice— though  others 
not  qualified  for  teaching-hospital  appointments 
may  eventually  drift  into  it.  Few  teaching  hos- 
pitals have  family  physicians  on  their  staffs  to 
train  voting  men  in  this  field  and  to  provide  con- 
tinuity of  medical  care  for  patients. 

The  result  of  all  this  was  indicated  in  a  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service  report  to  the  Senate  last 
Mav."  It  showed  that  the  number  of  doctors  in 
general  practice  had  declined  from  112,000  in 
1931  to  82.000  in  1959-and  in  the  same  period 
the  ratio  of  Eamily  physicians  dropped  from  90 
for  even  hundred  thousand  people  to  46.  This 
means  that  fewer  medical  graduates  are  choosing 
to  go  into  famih  practice— as  the  Association  of 
American  Medical  Colleges'  Weiskotten  report 
pointed  out  in  1956. 

Actually  the  trend  awa)  from  general  practice 
is  inherent  in  the  way  medical  students  are 
selected.  Preference  is  given  to  those  who  have 
done  an  outstanding  bit  of  original  research 
in  college,  who  score  high  on  medical  school 
aptitude  tests,  and  who  have  high  college  grades, 
particularly    in   the   sciences.     Once   the  medical 

*Report  of  Consultants  in  Medical  Research, 
Boisfeuillet  [ones,  Chairman.  U.  S.  Government 
Printing  Office,   Washington,    I960. 
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student  is  admitted,  constant  exposure  to  scien- 
tists and  specialists  tends  to  Increase  his  own 
disinclination  toward  famil)   practice. 

This  trend  toward  extreme  specialization  is 
documented  l>\  the  qualifications  oi  most  <>l  t lu- 
recently  appointed  full-time  professors  ol  internal 
medicine.  Demonstrated  competence  in  the 
basic  sciences  particularl)  in  one  <>l  the  sub 
specialties  of  biochemistry  is  almost  .1  pre- 
requisite \l>ilii\  to  manipulate  the  gene,  the 
hemoglobin  molecule,  or  an  enzyme  system  is 
prized  far  above  skill  in  management  of  ;i  pa- 
tieni  with  .1  complicated  disease.  Those  whose 
competence  is  limited  to  clinical  research  and 
teaching  are  likely  to  be  passed  over.  A  modern 
Sii  William  Osier,  for  instance,  could  not  win 
appointment  toda\  .is  head  ol  a  department  of 
medicine  in  .m  Vmerican  medical  school.  The 
large  sums  for  research  recently  made  available 
from  government  and  other  sources  have  fur- 
thered iliis  trend.  Since  there  are  no  important 
sources  of  funds  for  medical  education  per  se,  a 
professor  who  can  obtain  large  research  grants 
is  .111  asset    to  an)    medical  school. 

I  litis,  we  are  faced  with  a  dilemma.  The 
highly-specialized  research  program  of  our  medi- 
cal schools  must  be  stimulated  and  expanded. 
Students  now  being  educated  iii  ever-narrowing 
fields  will  not  onl\  contribute  to  research— they 
will  also  use  their  highly-specialized  knowledge 
ami  techniques  lor  the  patient's  benefit.  But  the 
gap  between  the  training  of  these  experts  and 
the  education  of  a  general  physician  grows  wider 
and  wider.  Indeed,  it  is  becoming  clear  that  our 
medical  schools  as  presently  organized  cannot  do 
both  jobs. 

The  dilemma  is  made  more  acute  by  the  fact 
that  our  existing  and  proposed  medical  schools 
cannot  keep  up  with  our  growing  over-all  need 
for  physicians.  The  most  recent  study  made  for 
the  Public  Health  Service  Surgeon  General-the 
Bane  Report "—estimated  that  to  maintain  the 
present  physician-patient  ratio,  by  1975  we  will 
need  3,600  more  medical-school  graduates  per 
year  than  the  current  output  of  7,400. 

This  forecast  appears  reasonable.  Americans 
are  now  averaging  five  visits  a  year  to  the  doc- 
tor and  there  is  no  likelihood  that  the  demand 
will  diminish.  On  the  contrary,  with  the  rapidly 
increasing  number  of  infants  and  old  people  in 
our  population,  it  may  be  expected  to  increase. 

But  our  present  system  of  medical  education 
cannot  produce  the  physicians  we  need.  Qualified 

*  Physicians  for  a  Growing  America,  Report  of  the 
Surgeon  General's  Consultant  Group  on  Medical 
Education,  Frank  Bane,  Chairman.  Washington,  1959. 


I.iculiv  members  are  scarce  ami  we  are  gravely 
shot  1  ol  funds  lot  medical  education— as  opposed 
to  resean  h.  Medic  a  I  sc  hools,  mil 01  tunately,  are  far 
mote  expensive  10  build  and  operate  than  other 
graduate  schools.  I  lie  Bane  Report  estimates  a 
minimum  ol  $8  million  needed  to  construct  ;i 
medic  a  I  sc  hool-  e\c  hisive  ol  hospital  and  reseat c  h 

Facilities.     Annual    operating    expenses    average 

about  $2  million— an  inadequate  sum  in  many 
icspec  Is. 

For  the  student,  medical  education  is  the  costli- 
est professional  training  he  can  choose.  More 
than  hall  of  all  medical-school  graduates  in  the 
1959  class  were  in  debt  and  20  per  cent  owed 
nearly  $5,000.  Tuition  lees  have  been  rising  and 
lour  years  of  medical  school  now  cost  around 
$11, 000.  Including  college,  internship,  and 
residency,  the  doctor's  training  may  take  eleven 
or  twelve  years.  During  the  coming  year  the 
federal  government  will  award  some  10,000 
predoctoral  fellowships  in  the  physical,  life,  and 
social  sciences,  psychology,  engineering,  the  arts, 
the  humanities,  and  education.  In  contrast  the 
federal  government  makes  no  fellowships  avail- 
able to  medical  students.  Many  medical  schools 
offer  some  scholarship  support  to  the  neediest 
students  after  the  freshman  year.  But  only  10  per 
cent  of  medical  students  held  scholarships  at  the 
last  count;  these  averaged  only  $500  and  would 
not  cover  tuition.  It  is  no  wonder  that  few  young 
men  from  the  lower  and  middle  economic  groups 
contemplate  a  medical  career  today  and  there- 
fore the  pool  of  medical-school  applicants  is 
diminishing. 

THE     ROLE     OF     THE     INTERNIST 

Shrinking  fastest  of  all  is  the  supply  of  per- 
sonal physicians.  Their  work  is  done  in 
some  upper-income  urban  and  suburban 
areas  by  the  specialist  in  internal  medicine— the 
"internist."  He  accepts  responsibility  for  a  com- 
plete history,  physical  examination,  laboratory 
study,  and  continuing  care  of  his  patients.  But  can 
the  internist  meet  the  need  for  family  doctors? 
The  logistics  of  the  situation  dispel  this  hope. 

If  internists  were  to  provide  continuous  care 
for  all  patients  there  should  be  at  least  one  in- 
ternist for  every  750  persons.  Actually,  the  ratio 
is  less  than  one  per  14,000,  and  they  are  not 
evenly  distributed  throughout  the  country.  They 
tend  instead  to  congregate  in  urban  areas,  with 
over  one-quarter  in  New  York  and  California. 
Moreover,  many  internists  do  not  serve  as  family 
doctors  but  limit  their  practice  to  a  sub-specialty, 
such  as  chest  or  gastrointestinal  disease.    Some 
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hold  full-time  positions  in  medical  schools,  in- 
dustry, the  Armed  Forces,  or  veterans'  hospitals. 
Finally,  the  total  number  of  internists  cannot  be 
increased  rapidly  as  there  are  relatively  few  ap- 
proved hospital  appointments  for  their  edu- 
cation. 

Where  internists  act  as  personal  physicians 
they  are  seriously  overworked.  Demands  on  them 
are  so  great  that  they  are  forced  either  to  turn 
away  patients  or  to  spend  most  of  their  waking 
hours  at  work.  Those  who  tire  of  this  demanding 
responsibility  frequently  take  additional  train- 
ing and  limit  their  practice  to  a  sub-specialty 
where  the  patients  are  fewer  but  fees  are  higher. 
Others  leave  private  practice  for  a  full-time 
salaried  position. 

Because  he  is  paid  by  the  visit  rather  than  for 
the  amount  of  time  a  case  requires,  the  internist 
is  tempted  to  see  as  many  patients  as  possible. 
Conscientious  internists  who  resist  this  tempta- 
tion sacrifice  income  whenever  they  give  a  pa- 
tient the  extra  time  needed  to  discuss  a  personal 
problem  or  to  assure  continuity  of  medical  care. 

In  less  prosperous  rural  areas  internists  are 
few  and  the  dwindling  number  of  family  phy- 
sicians do  what  they  can  to  provide  service.  If 
the  local  hospital  is  staffed  by  qualified  special- 
ists, the  family  physician  seldom  has  hospital 
privileges,  particularly  for  surgery.  His  income, 
like  the  internist's,  depends  primarily  on  the 
number  of  patients  he  can  see  per  day.  The  de- 
clining popularity  of  family  practice  is  demon- 
strated by  the  steadily  diminishing  number  of  such 
physicians  and  their  complete  absence  in  some 
areas.  Even  in  Massachusetts,  with  the  third- 
highest  ratio  of  physicians  to  population  in  the 
nation,  many  communities  are  short  of  doctors. 
Eleven  communities  in  that  state— with  a  com- 
bined population  of  almost  27,000— have  no 
resident  full-time  physicians  whatever. 

Although  precise  evidence  on  this  point  is 
lacking,  the  unmet  need  for  personal  physician 
service  is  apparently  being  filled  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  Part  of  the  slack  is  being  taken  up  by 
graduates  of  foreign  medical  schools,  most  ol 
them  sub-standard,  who  now  fill  about  one- 
quarter  of  all  approved  hospital  internships  and 
residencies  in  the  United  States.  In  1959  there- 
were  8,400  foreign  physicians  from  91  countries* 

•More  of  these  imported  doctors  are  now  coming 
from  the  Philippines  than  from  any  other  country— 
with  Turkey.  Mexico.  Iran.  Korea.  Greece.  Japan,  and 
India  following  in  that  order.  These  are  all  countries 
which  can  ill  afford  to  supply  physicians  to  us.  In- 
deed, we  ought  to  be  producing  a  surplus  of  doctors, 
hevond  our  own  needs,  to  send  to  underdeveloped 
areas— as  the  Russians  are  already  doing. 


(other  than  Canada)  caring  for  patients  in  846 
of  our  hospitals.  The  number  of  foreign 
graduates  (other  than  Canadian)  admitted  to 
practice  in  this  country,  following  their  hospital 
training  period,  has  increased  from  458  in  1950 
to  1,316  in  1958.  Many  of  these  men  probably 
serve  as  family  practitioners,  as  do  some  14,000 
licensed  osteopaths. 

Various  paramedical  professions  also  provide 
services  once  considered  the  province  of  the 
family  doctor.  For  example,  the  public-health 
visiting  nurse  gives  personal  attention  and  health 
education.  By  interpreting  the  doctor's  instruc- 
tions she  saves  his  time  and  extends  his  scope. 
The  medical  social  worker  helps  by  mobilizing 
the  community  resources  the  physician  must  have 
for  the  care  of  his  patient.  Other  useful 
auxiliaries  are  the  general  hospital  and  obstetrical 
nurses,  occupational  and  physical  therapists, 
clinical  psychologists,  nutritionists,  and  voca- 
tional rehabilitators.* 

A     IOB     FOR 

THE     MEDICAL     SCHOOLS 

These  many  kinds  of  medical  aides  create  a 
new  difficulty.  As  the  patient's  care  is  fur- 
ther fragmented,  there  is  an  even  greater 
need  for  co-ordination  by  a  family  doctor. 

But  do  you  realh  want  one? 

There  is  much  evidence  that  you  would  rather 
do  without  him.  Von  cheerfully  pay  the  specialist 
hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  dollars.  But 
you  become  highly  indignant  if  your  family  doc- 
tor doubles  his  fee  of  a  few  dollars  when  your 
case  takes  twice  the  usual  amount  of  his  time. 
You  rank  manual  skill  and  dexterity  far  above 
the  wisdom  of  the  physician  who  may  save  your 
life  without  subjecting  you  to  an  operation.  As 
your  hero  on  the  television  screen,  the  family 
physician  has  been  replaced  by  a  surgeon  re- 
pairing a  child's  heart.  This  may  be  under- 
standable. But  the  question  remains:  Who  is 
going  to  provide  co-ordination  and  continuity 
in  your  medical  care? 

So  far  as  I  can  see,  only  the  family  doctor  can 
do  the  job.  And  eventually— if  the  public  de- 
mand is  strong  enough— medical  educators  will 
accept  the  responsibility  for  training  him.  How 
c  an  this  be  clone? 

I  suggest  that  the  medical  schools  set  up  two 
divergent  courses  of  study— one  for  medical  re- 

*For  lack  ol  a  family  doctor,  many  people  are 
taking  their  problems  to  such  advisers  as  Christian 
Science  practitioners,  marriage  counselors,  chiro- 
pi  a<  tors,  or  naturopaths. 
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search  workers  and  specialists,  and  another  for 
the  practicing  family  physician.  Such  .1  plan  is 
not  new  in  American  education.   F01  example,  in 

schools  sue  I)  .is  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  physicists  and  engineers  star!  oil 
togethei  on  two  diverging  curricula,  one  leading 
in  a  theoretical  and  the  othei  in  a  practical  direc- 
tion. (II  .1  student  changes  his  mind  and  has  the 
capability,  he  mav  switch  from  one  to  the  other.) 

The  same  kind  ol  plan  could  be  put  into  effect 
in  the  medical  schools.  Hopefully,  more  and 
bettei  medical  research  workers  and  specialists 
would  be  educated  in  the  present  program  which 
includes  .1  maximum  of  h.isic  medical  science. 
On  the  othei  hand,  for  the  studeni  interested 
primarily  in  providing  medical  care,  :i  new-  cur- 
riculum would  be  designed  to  base  the  art  of 
medic. d  practice  on  ;i  solid  scientific  foundation. 
This  course  of  training  would  include  all  the 
h.isic  medical  sciences  needed  to  interpret  the 
natural  history  of  disease,  to  cue  for  minor  ill- 
nesses with  drugs  or  h\  simple  surgical  pro- 
cedures,  and  to  screen  seriously-ill  patients  who 
need  to  be  referred  to  specialists.  Thus  the  new 
curriculum  would  be  soundly  based  on  medical 
science,  in  a  school  where  the  student  is  in  close 
contact  not  only  with  clinical  teachers  hut  also 
with  research  workers  and  specialists.  Above  all. 
we  must  not  slump  hack  into  the  evils  of  the  pre- 
Flexner  era.  where  students  were  cut  oil  from  the 
scientific    hasis  for  medicine. 

\  faculty  for  the  family-doctor  curriculum 
should  not  he  hard  to  find.  As  in  the  education 
of  physicists  and  engineers,  initial  training  can 
he  provided  by  expanding  the  hash  science  de- 
partments of  the  medical  school.  Main  skillful 
young  clinicians  in  our  teaching  hospitals  now 
have  no  academic  future  because  they  are  not 
adept  at  laboratory  research.  They  would  make 
excellent  full-time  clinical  professors  for  the 
family  doctors  in  training.  Practicing  physicians 
acting  as  part-time  teachers  would  supplement 
their  efforts. 

The  time  required  to  train  this  new  kind  of 
family  doctor  wotdd  he  three  or  four  years 
shorter— and  proportionately  less  expensive— than 
the  present  program.  After  graduation  from  sec- 
ondary school,  six  years  in  college' and  medical 
school  and  two  years  in  a  hospital  should  be 
adequate.  Obviously  this  would  help  greatly  to 
speed  up  the  production  of  physicians  to  meet 
our  growing  needs. 

Even  when  we  begin  to  use  this  more  eco- 
nomical plan,  our  medical  school  facilities 
still  must  be  greatly  expanded.  The  large 
sums  allocated  for  medical  research  must  be  sup- 


plemented 1>\  hundreds  of  millions  to  build  new 
schools,  to  increase  the  capacity  ol  existing  ones, 
to  pay  additional  teachers'  salaries,  expand 
libraries,  and  provide  teaching  equipment  and 
facilities  in  the  laboratory  and  at  (he  bedside. 
If  we  really  want  to  draw  qualified  applicants 

from    all    economic     and    social     levels    into    the 

medical   profession,   scholarship   funds   in    large 

amounts  must  he  provided.*  Without  such  aid— 
and  with  funds  freely  available  in  competing 
fields  the  pool  ol  medical-school  applicants  will 
continue  to  dwindle. 

FINDING     THE     MONEY 

Who  will  provide  the'  money?  Voluntary 
fund-raising  for  medical  education, 
praiseworthy  and  helpful  as  it  has  been, 
has  yielded  small  sums  in  comparison  with  the 
need.  For  example,  the  American  Medical  Edu- 
cation Foundation  collects  from  physicians  and 
distributes  to  medical  schools  about  one  million 
dollars  a  year.  The  National  Fund  for  Medical 
Education,  which  concentrates  on  securing  con- 
tributions from  corporations  and  organized 
groups,  allocates  only  a  little  more  than  three 
million  a  year  among  some  eighty  American 
medical  schools.  Such  voluntary  efforts  are 
valuable  in  diversifying  the  financial  support  of 
medical  schools  and  should  be  continued. 

But  most  of  the  additional  financing  inevitably 
must  be  provided  by  the1  federal  government. 
Some  money  probably  will  come  from  the  states. 
The  lowest  physician-patient  ratios,  however,  are 
in  the  poorest  states.  Since  the  need  is  both 
nation-wide  and  vast,  federal  sources  of  funds 
clearly  must  be  tapped. 

To  protect  the  independence  of  the  medical 
schools,  we  could  follow  the  pattern  that  has 
been  used  so  successfully  by  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service.  Through  them  the  government  has  allo- 
cated billions  ol  dollars  for  research  to  medical 
schools  without  any  interference  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  research  or  in  the  operation  of  the 
schools.  A  revision  of  the  medical-school  cur- 
riculum along  the  lines  proposed  here  would 
channel  such  funds  to  increase  our  supply  of 
family  doctors,  as  well  as  specialists  and  medical 
researchers. 

*A  hill  to  provide  federal  assistance  for  scholarships 
to  medical  and  dental  students  (HR  10255)  was  in- 
troduced in  the  second  session  of  the  86th  Congress 
by  Representative  John  E.  Fogarty  of  Rhode  Island. 
It  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  where  it  perished. 
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Objections  will,  of  course,  be  raised.  Why— it 
may  be  asked— should  you  receive  your  medical 
care  from  a  doctor  less  well  educated  than  the 
specialists  who  now  care  for  you?  The  answer  is 
simple.  The  new  family-doctor  curriculum  would 
include  all  the  knowledge  required  by  the  prac- 
ticing physician.  There  is  no  point  in  spending 
years— and  a  great  deal  of  money— in  giving  him 
information  needed  only  by  specialists  and  medi- 
cal scientists.  Moreover,  he  will  be  specifically 
educated  to  co-ordinate  and  supervise  the  pa- 
tient's care,  a  task  the  specialist  is  not  equipped 
to  perform. 

To  be  sure  there  is  a  real  danger  that,  in  in- 
dividual practice,  the  new  family  doctor  might 
slip  back  to  the  pre-Flexner  level.  This  same 
danger,  however,  exists  in  our  present  system. 
There  is  evidence  that  when  general  physicians 
are  isolated  from  specialist  services,  the  quality 
of  medical  care  is  poor.  Indeed,  the  general 
physician  can  be  most  effective  as  a  member  of 
a  group-practice  unit.  Consequently,  whenever 
practicable  the  new  practitioner  should  be  af- 
filiated with  such  a  unit,  so  that  he  can  keep 
contact  with  the  main  stream  of  medical  science 
and  have  ready  access  to  all  the  specialties.  A 
much  better  quality  of  medical  care  than  is  now 
usually  available  would  thus  be  provided.  More- 
over, if  some  plan  such  as  I  am  proposing  is  not 
adopted,  millions  of  Americans  will  continue  to 
get  their  medical  care  from  foreign  doctors  with 
substandard  training  or  from  cultists  of  one  sort 
or  another. 

Another  objection  is  this.  Who  will  want  to  be 
a  second-class  doctor?  The  answer  is:  He  will 
not  be  one,  if  his  role  is  clearly  understood.  If 
you  really  want  a  family  physician  strongly 
enough  to  give  him  adequate  income  and  social 
status,  students  will  again  be  attracted  to  this 
field. 

AN     ALTERNATE     SOLUTION 

But  if  a  plan  such  as  this  fails  to  win  accept- 
ance, there  remains  one  other  alternative 
for  providing  personal  health  services.    (In 
my  opinion  it  is  a  rather  poor  one.)    The  gap 
might  be  partially  filled  by  upgrading  the  public- 
health  nurse. 

Her  training  could  be  buttressed  with  educa- 
tion in  the  basic  sciences  and  in  social  service. 
It  would  also  include  the  principles  of  midwifery, 
the  use  of  simple  drugs,  and  the  techniques  of 
minor  surgical  procedures.  This  program  would 
be  similar  to  that  evolved  in  Eastern  European 
countries    for   the    upgrading   of   nurses   or    lay 


practitioners,  known  as  "Feldshers"  (field  bar- 
bers). Working  whenever  possible  under  super- 
vision of  full-fledged  doctors,  these  "Feldshers" 
provided  a  great  deal  of  the  medical  care  in 
Tsarist  Russia,  particularly  in  rural  areas.  After 
the  1917  Revolution,  the  training  of  the 
"Feldsher"  was  discouraged.  But  from  1929  to 
1934,  during  the  Stalin  regime,  schools  for 
"Feldshers"  were  increased  from  59  to  154.  More 
recently,  experienced  "Feldshers"  and  nurses  in 
the  U.  S.  S.  R.  have  been  given  preference  in  ad- 
mission to  medical  schools,  if  they  pass  the 
qualifying  examination. 

The  Soviet  Union  now  has  one  of  the  highest 
ratios  of  physicians  to  patients  in  the  world. 
Approximately  three-quarters  of  the  practicing 
doctors  are  women  and  some  of  the  work  they  do 
is  performed  in  the  United  States  by  public- 
health  nurses  or  by  social  workers— such  as  health 
education,  careful  follow-through  to  be  sure  that 
the  physician's  orders  are  carried  out,  and  dis- 
cussion of  the  patient's  personal  problems. 

Upgrading  of  the  public-health  nurse  in  the 
United  States  might  help  to  rescue  the  nursing 
profession  from  its  present  plight.  As  routine 
hospital  duties  are  increasingly  assumed  by  prac- 
tical nurses  or  aides,  the  college-educated  nurse 
might  well  be  elevated  to  true  professional  status. 
Recruitment  of  nurses,  so  difficult  now,  might 
then  be  easier.  The  end  result,  however,  would 
not  be  nearly  as  good  as  having  a  family  doctor 
specially  selected  and  educated  for  his  profes- 
sional task. 

Our  medical  schools  are  in  danger  of  forget- 
ting their  traditional  objective:  to  provide  you 
with  ample  medical  care  of  constantly  rising 
quality.  This  requires  above  all  a  continued 
high  standard  of  scientific  medicine.  But  com- 
plete medical  care  means  more  than  the  sum  of 
the  services  provided  by  specialists,  no  matter 
how  highly  qualified.  It  must  include  acceptance 
by  one  doctor  of  complete  responsibility  for  the 
care  of  the  patient  and  for  the  co-ordination  of 
specialist,  laboratory,  and  other  services. 

Within  a  generation,  if  the  present  situation 
continues,  few  Americans  will  have  a  personal 
physician  do  this  for  them.  So  if  you  are  to 
have  family  doctors  as  well  as  scientific  medicine, 
our  medical  schools  have  a  double  job  to  do  .  .  . 
they  are  now  accomplishing  only  one  half  of  it 
.  .  .  and  they  cannot  possibly  do  it  properly  un- 
less you  demand  and  support  a  drastic,  far-reach- 
ing change  in  our  whole  system  of  medical 
education.  But.  before  they  undertake  this  com- 
plicated task,  the  medical  schools  must  know:  Do 
you  really  want  a  family  doctor? 
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A  DOCTOR  PRESCRIBES 

FOR  HIS  PROFESSION 


No  demonstration  is  needed  to  prove  that 
the  physician  has  Pound  himself  in  a  chill- 
ier climate  of  national  opinion  in  recent 
years.  1  le  has  undergone  what  often  seems  to  him 
like  systematic  and  studied  deprecation.  We  are 
accused  ol  having  formed  a  tight  guild  that 
blocks  the  development  of  new  medical  schools, 
deters  the  recruitment  ol  young  physicians, 
favors  sterile  specialism,  and  contests  every  ad- 
vance that  might  offei  better  care  to  medically 
indigent  groups,  all  in  restrictive  protection 
of  our  own  vested  financial  interests. 

What  are  the  reasons  for  the  currency  of  this 
grotesque  public  image?  High  among  them  is 
probably  the  change  in  the  nature  of  medical 
practice  from  an  intensely  personal  service  to 
the  objective  -md  highly  intellectualized  ap- 
proach demanded  by  the  sophistication  of  mod- 
ern biological  theory. 

Nor  can  we  expect  the  old  unqualified  admira- 
tion from  the  layman.  He  reads  the  Reader's 
Digest  too,  and  he  knows  about  research.  He  no 
longer  feels  that  his  health  has  been  salvaged 
01  his  life  saved  by  the  physician's  personal  effort 
alone-. 

Perhaps  of  equal  importance  is  the  growing 
popular  expectation  of  medical  care  as  an  ac- 
tual political  due.  When  any  social  desire  is 
viewed  as  a  right,  some  citizens  are  quite  natu- 
rally going  to  demur  at  paying  individually  for 
it. 

The  concept  of  freedom  from  disease  is  it- 
self a  dangerous  social  illusion.  The  physician 
becomes  practically   aware   of   the    threat   when 


LINDSAY  E.  BEATON,  M.  D. 

When  he  took  office  as  president  of  the  Arizona 
Medical  Association  last  May,  Dr.  Beaton  spoke 
his  mind  with  a  candor  and  directness  rare 
in  official  medical  circles.     This  article  is 
adapted  from   his   inaugural  address.    A   specialist 
in  psychiatry  and  neurology,  he  is  a  native 
of  Chicago,  and  a  graduate  o)  Dartmouth 
iiikI   Northwestern  Medical  School.    For  fourteen 
years  he  has  lived  and  practiced  in  Tucson. 


he  sees  himself  continually  menaced  by  malprac- 
tice litigation,  the  presumption  for  which  is  that 
failure  to  recover  from  illness  must  be  the  doc- 
tor's fault.  This  partly  derives  from  our  own 
propaganda  about  the  "miracles"  of  modern 
medicine  and  the  consequent  anticipations  of  the 
populace.  We  suffer  in  the  public  eye  for  not 
being  able  to  deliver  the  impossible. 

Another  reason  may  be  that  the  physician's 
conventional  image,  drawn  from  the  past,  has 
become  an  anomaly  in  the  twentieth  century. 
In  Victorian  America,  the  doctor  was  an  undis- 
guised individual  in  an  age  that  respected  indi- 
viduals. Now,  in  many  ways,  he  no  longer  shares 
the  common  experience  of  many  of  his  patients. 
His  very  learning  has  become  complex  and  eso- 
teric. This  helps  to  explain  the  persistence  of 
folk  cures  and  the  success  of  charlatans.  Honey 
and  vinegar  are  easier  to  understand  than 
steroids.  Also,  the  physician  remains  hard-work- 
ing, in  a  culture  centered  on  leisure. 

We  are,  perhaps,  more  and  more  alienated 
from  the  common  run  of  people  by  our  altered 
relation  to  them.  Instead  of  becoming  a  profes- 
sional elite,  drawn  from  and  cutting  across  every 
social  stratum,  at  the  service  alike  of  banker  and 
beggar,  we  have  drifted  into  an  upper-class  status 
identification  that  prevents  us  from  recognizing 
the  wishes  and  needs  of  the  great  mass  of  our 
patients. 
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As  we  seek  peace  with  the  public,  there  are 
certain  measures  most  firml)  to  be  avoided. 
We  must  not,  with  pious  tongue  in  fat  cheek, 
cry  nostalgically  for  the  old  days  and  pretend 
that  we  are  still  nineteenth-century  leeches  and 
should  be  adulated  as  such.  We  cannot  restore 
the  day  of  the  country  practitioner,  beloved 
counselor  to  the  whole  rural  family.  To  be  sure, 
the  night  watch  remains  in  the  exchange  trans- 
fusion, the  vigil  after  cardiac  surgery,  the  use 
of  the  artificial  kidney,  the  adjustment  of  a  brit- 
tle diabetic,  the  quieting  of  an  acutely  disturbed 
depressive.  However,  for  the  youngster  with 
pneumonia,  antibiotics  have  replaced  the  doc- 
tor's sleepless  hours.  An  injection  of  400,000 
units  of  penicillin  in  the  right  buttock  not  only 
stings,  but  understandably  does  not  engender  the 
same  sense  of  gratitude. 

The  second  negative  caution  is  against  faith  in 
salvation  by  publicity  through  the  ministrations 
of  the  mahatmas  of  Madison  Avenue.  The  craft 
of  public  relations  may  not  be  outright  decep- 
tion, but  it  is  certainly  always  guilty  of  the 
strategic  ruse  of  omission,  in  the  selection  of 
facts  favorable  to  the  cause.  This  is  at  best  a 
not  very  innocent  game;  it  has  no  place  in  the 
serious  concerns  of  health  and  illness. 

Thirdly,  I  would  have  us  eradicate  from  our 
official  program  the  strident  demand  for  the 
economic  rights  of  doctors.  The  people  have 
read  too  long  our  defensive  special  pleadings; 
they  have  become  derisively  aware  that  the  most 
widely  read  medical  magazine  in  America  is  said 
to  be  Medical  Economics. 

WHOM    DO    WE    SERVE? 

As  a  final  prohibition,  organized  medicine 
should  be  bidden  to  stop  the  kind  of  po- 
litical activity  that  has  resulted  in  the 
common  belief  that  doctors  arc  the  spearhead  ol 
the  far  right  wing.  There  is  potential  disaster  for 
the  profession  in  identification  with  the  ultra- 
conservative.  Our  identification  is  with  the  sick. 
We  should  want  it  unmistakably  understood  that 
we  serve  the  health  purposes  of  the  public,  not 
the  political  purposes  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers.  It  is  not  a  simple  matter 
to  separate  a  position  about  health  from  its 
social  and  economic  parameters,  for  patently 
legislative  proposals  in  mam  anas  gravel)  Deal 
on  questions  of  disease.  But  we  can  at  least  dis- 
count our  own  socio-economic  prejudices,  most 
of  us  being  by  background  and  sinus  convinced 
conservatives,  and  try  to  make  our  conceited 
medical  stands  rest  on  the  single  touchstone  of 


the    benefits    they    would    provide    to    the    ill. 

It  we  are  to  be  relieved  of  the  miserable 
necessity  of  going  stead)  with  our  own  false 
image,  we  need,  above  all,  a  set  of  explicit 
programs.  They  will  at  first  be  received  with 
doubt  in  some  circles.  All  the  more  reason  to 
weed  out  of  such  projects  any  intimation  of 
monetary  self-interest  or  political  aim. 

In  his  guardianship  of  health,  the  physician 
must  realize  that  he  no  longer  is  the  sole  warden 
of  the  keep.  The  complexity  of  health  problems 
has  given  rise  to  main  paramedical  callings,  from 
the  universit)  physiologist  to  the  hospital  aide. 
He  should  receive  these  workers  as  welcome  re- 
cruits and  fit  them  into  the  team.  This  is  no 
subtraction  from  the  scope  of  our  practice. 
Rather  it  is  an  opportunity  for  the  extension  of 
our  stewardship.  As  the  ultimately  accountable 
individual,  the  doctor  insists  only  that  final  medi- 
cal decisions  be  made  by  him,  no  matter  what 
contribution  other  disciplines  have  made  in  pro- 
viding information  toward  that  decision.  He 
should  let  the  public  know  once  and  for  all  that 
he  has  no  desire  to  pre-empt  and  hoard  all  serv- 
ices to  the  ill  for  his  own  gain. 

Historically  idealism  is  an  inseparable  ingre- 
dient of  medicine.  Medicine  cannot  escape  its 
moral  base  for  it  rests  on  the  only  biologically 
unassailable  purpose,  the  preservation  of  the 
members  of  the  species.  It  is  this  origin  that, 
psychologically,  makes  caring  for  the  sick  person 
an  act  of  love.  If  it  is  not  rendered  in  that 
emotion,  it  is  not  good  treatment. 

In  return  the  physician  is  most  repaid  by  his 
unequaled  office,  privileged  beyond  all  men  in 
his  coveted  and  essential  presence  at  the  great 
1 1  ises  o|  ever)  life. 

In  1960  it  is  timely  for  the  physician  to  renew 
in  his  personal  credo  that  stern  promise  of  the 
Hippocratic  Oath:  "Into  whatever  houses  I  enter 
I  will  go  into  them  for  the  benefit  alone  of  the 
sick.  In  purity  and  holiness  1  will  pass  my  life 
and  practice  m\   Art." 

— The  Pretender 


\  rEXAS  wife  sued  for  annulment  of  her  mai 
riage  on  the  grounds  that  her  husband,  while 
claiming  to  earn  a  comfortable  living.  v\;is  in 
I. a  t  impoverished.  "He  pretended  to  be  a  brick- 
layer," she  charged,  "when  actually  he  was  only 
a  hospital  resident." 

—Shirley  Jo  Bennett,  in  Medical  Economics 
(Edition  lor  Residents.  Interns,  and  Senior 
Students),    Mauh    I960 
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MEDICAL  RESEARCH: 

CHOKED  BY  DOLLARS 


For  a  long  time  I  have  had  the  urge  to  speak 
up  about  the  misleading  impression  the 
public  is  being  given  aboui  cancel  research 
—and  for  that  mattei  medical  research  in  general. 
I  'he  misplaced  enthusiasm  of  ill-informed  but 
enormously  kindhearted  people  is  leading  to  a 
terrific  waste  of  both  public  and  private  funds. 
Because  of  this  situation,  the  advancement  of 
medical  knowledge  may  be  delayed  rather  than 
a<  (derated;  the  solution  to  cancer,  heart  trouble, 
and  other  killing  and  crippling  diseases  may 
actually  be  hampered  by  the  flood  of  funds  and 
amateur  advice  and  the  waves  of  emotional 
urgency  now*  inundating  our  medical  scientists.  It 
is  high  time  to  apply  some  old-fashioned,  hard- 
headed  thinking  to  hold  our  largess  within 
reasonable  bounds. 

I  have  felt  very  strongly  about  this  for  a  long 
time.  Why  did  I  wait  to  speak  up?  For  one 
thing,  it  is  considered  almost  seditious  to  hint 
that  more  money  is  now  being  made  available 
for  medical  research  than  can  be  reasonably  used. 
In  the  face  of  the  many  serious  illnesses  that 
have  plagued  our  public  figures  these  past  few 
years,  I  doubt  that  any  Congressman  or  Senator 
would  dare  stand  up  and  plead  for  more  re- 
sponsible and  reasonable  spending  of  public 
funds  for  medical  research.  To  do  so  wotdd 
be  political  suicide,  or  at  least  make  him  the 
most  unpopular  man  in  Congress.  Being  human, 
I  too  have  hesitated  to  take  such  a  stand. 
There  was  another  reason  for  my  hesitation:  I 


JOHN  M.  RUSSELL 

//  hen  he  made  a  surrey  of  American  and  Canadian 
medical    colleges    fifteen    years    ago,    John    Russell 
was  amazed  to  find  that  there  was  more  money 
available  for  medical  research   than  men   to  use  it 
effectively.     Since    then    the     Markle    Foundation, 
of  which  he  is  president,  has  devoted  its  resources 
to  keeping  outstanding  young  physicians  in  the 
field  of  academic  medicine.    Out  of  his  long  study 
of  the  problem — given  added  poignancy  by  his  own 
ordeal  as  a  cancer  patient — he  urges  a  new 
approach   to  medical  research,  emphasizing  people 
rather  than  projects. 


could  hardly  be  considered  an  expert  on  the 
subject,  since  I  am  not  a  scientist  and  since  I 
had  not  personally  experienced  the  tragedy  of 
long,  lingering,  and  eventually  fatal  illness. 
Frankly,  I  did  not  think  a  few  acid  remarks 
from  healthy  me  would  be  seriously  considered. 
However,  in  the  past  year  my  situation  has 
abruptly  changed.  I  have  watched  the  person 
dearest  to  me  slowly  die  of  cancer.  And  now, 
as  I  write  these  lines,  I,  myself,  am  in  the  hands 
of  surgeons  and  radiologists  who  are  fighting  to 
( ut  off  the  spread  of  cancer  cells  in  my  own 
body.  In  fact,  as  of  this  moment  I  am  a  radio- 
active isotope.  While  I  am  still  no  scientist, 
perhaps  now  I  do  qualify  as  one  who  has  been 
through  the  emotional  mill.  Today  I  am  a  mere 
cancer  statistic— just  a  dot  on  a  five-year  survival 
chart  with  the  question  still  pending  whether  my 
particular  dot  will  eventually  be  placed  among 
the  so-called  "cures"  or  not.  The  present  ratio 
of  cures  to  failures  is  one  to  three.  So  this  is 
perhaps  a  propitious  time  for  me  to  have  my 
say.   There  are  three  points  I  want  to  make. 

First,  the  "conquest"  of  a  disease  is  a  very 
different  task  from  building  an  A-bomb. 

Second,  money  does  not  do  research.    Men  do. 

And,  finally,  freedom  is  every  bit  as  im- 
portant to  a  research  worker  as  to  anyone  else. 
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Let's  consider  the  first  point:  the  atom  bomb. 
Years  before  anyone  dreamed  of  the  Manhattan 
Project,  Einstein,  Fermi,  Bohr,  Szilard,  and  other 
great  physicists  and  mathematicians  had  solved 
the  basic  scientific  problems  involved  in  split- 
ting the  atom.  In  fact,  it  was  Einstein  who 
went  to  President  Roosevelt  to  tell  him  that 
science  had  reached  a  point  where— by  a  tre- 
mendous expenditure  ol  moncv  and  mobilization 
of  brain  power— a  bomb  could  be  built.  In 
other  words,  the  bomb  represented  the  fitting 
together  of  bits  and  pieces  of  knowledge.  In  the 
life  sciences,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  still  in 
an  early  stage  of  exploration  and  discovery,  a 
process  of  breaking  through  the  unknown  into 
new  areas  of  knowledge.  This  process  will  not 
be  fostered  by  locking  up  a  lot  of  scientists 
in  Los  Alamos  or  b\  voting  $500  million  for  a 
"crash  program"  in  cancer  research. 

LIMITS     OF     THE     TEAM 

Unfortunately,  the  "team  approach"  to 
scientific  programs  is  no  substitute  for  the 
unique  contribution  th;  t  individuals  can 
make  if  they  are  left  alone  to  work  out  their  dis- 
coveries over  a  period  of  time  \s  one  frustrated 
scientist  put  it:  "You  can't  make  nine  women 
pregnant  and  thereby  produce  a  baby  in  one 
month." 

Any  real  breakthrough  in  knowledge  requires 
a  genius  above  all  else:  but  all  rights  to  the 
manufacture  of  geniuses.  I  understand,  are 
strictlv  limited  to  the  Person  who  holds  a  similar 
monopoly  on  the  production  of  trees. 

Of  course  all  medical  research  is  not  still 
at  ibis  basic  level.  Medical  journals  are  filled 
with  articles  describing  the  results  of  experi- 
ments at  the  applied  or  clinical  level— in  other 
words  experiments  with  patients.  Clinical  re- 
search is  obviousl)  import. int.  but  it  can  only 
go  just  so  far.  Major  strides,  clinically,  depend 
on  what  is  done  basically.  Men  in  the  basic 
sciences  build  on  the  work  ol  others,  and 
usually  are  hank  to  say  so.  Edward  I..  Latum 
of  the  Rockefeller  Institute,  who  shared  the 
Nobel  Prize  in  medicine  and  physiology  with 
George  W.  Beadle  and  [oshua  Lederberg  in 
1958,  took  occasion  when  accepting  it  to  ac- 
knowledge his  debt  to  a  number  of  other 
investigators.  His  research  — in  the  main  in- 
comprehensible to  the  non-scientist— disclosed 
that  genes  control  biochemical  events.  \s  more 
is  learned  about  control  of  cell  machinery  and 
heredity,  he  predicts,  we  will  see  the  complete 
conquest  of   many  of   mans   ills,   including  "the 


currently  more  obscure  conditions  such  as  can- 
cer and  degenerative  diseases."  Similarly  the 
knowledge  that  will  enable  man  to  cure  other 
diseases  that  now  stir  his  emotions  to  the 
boiling  point  is  very  deep  and  fundamental. 

To  a  layman,  such  research  may  appear 
impractical  because  he  can't  see  where  and 
how  it  can  be  applied;  also  the  time  it  takes 
is.  to  most  of  us,  outrageously  long.  Twenty 
years  ago,  for  example.  Hodgkin  and  Huxlev 
made  a  studv  of  that  lowly,  uglv  beast  of  the 
sea— the  squid— which  led  eventually  to  a  better 
understanding  of  heart  disease.  Neither  of  these 
men  was  particularly  interested  in  the  heart, 
\et  their  work  on  the  nerve  fiber  of  the  squid 
has  cast  light  on  what  takes  place  when  the 
heart  beat  is  recorded  in  an  electrocardiogram. 
For  fifty  years  Newton  Harvey  conducted  a 
world-wide  search  for  and  study  of  fireflies  and 
glowworms.  His  work  on  fluorescence  has  re- 
sulted in  better  knowledge  of  cells  and  how 
the)  grow  normalh  and  abnormally  and  may 
one  dav  provide  the  vital  clue  to  understanding 
cancer.  Fleming's  work  with  molds  led  to  the 
discovery  of  penicillin— which  has  done  more 
to  prevent  mental  retardation  than  any  single 
development  in  modern  medicine  through  its 
successful  use  in  the  treatment  and  prevention 
of  congenital  syphilis.  Certainly  no  layman 
would  associate  studies  of  squid,  fireflies,  and 
molds  with  heart  disease,  cancer,  and  mental 
health.  And  yet  this  type  of  study  is  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  all  other  research  rests.  If 
we,  the  public,  forget  this  fact  and  in  our 
impatience  fail  to  do  our  share  to  support  it. 
we  endanger  the  whole  research  structure  and 
hence  delay  the  development  of  the  medical 
cures    we    so    hopefully    pray    for. 

WHAT     MONEY     CAN'T     BUV 

The  fact  is  we  are  approaching  the  whole 
problem  upside  down  and  backwards.  Thi 
brings  me  to  my  second  point— mone* 
doesn't  do  research.  It  is  natural  for  us  to  wish  it 
did  lor  this  belie!  gives  us  a  chance  to  do  some- 
thing actively  about  suffering  which  disturbs  us 
profoundly.  Medical  problems  touch  us  in  a 
peculiarly  personal  way— usually  in  the  form  of 
an  ailment  which  afflicts  us  or  someone  we 
care  about.  As  laymen  we  think  of  each  dis- 
ease as  separate,  rather  than  part  of  a  larger 
enigma  which  scientists  are  trying  to  fathom. 
As  soon  as  a  member  of  our  family  is  struck 
down  bv  any  ol  these  grievous  ills  we  tend  to 
explode  into  action  and  demand  that  soniethin 
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be  done  aboul  it,  whether  that  something  makes 
sense  or  not. 
To  make  certain  thai  something  is  done  here 

.md  now,  we  m.i\  found  a  society  t<>  collect 
money  li<>m  our  friends  l<»r  the  purpose  <>f 
eradicating  our  pet  disc. inc.  Sometimes,  in  (his 
way,  more  than  one  association  with  the  same 
|nii|)(«sc  o,is  started,  but  that  doesn't  seem  to 
bother  us.  We,  the  public,  have  started  so 
many  of  these  volunteei  health  agencies  that 
it  is  difficult  to  tell  how  many  are  now  in 
business.  (The  best  musses  run  from  around 
seventeen  to  well  over  a  hundred;  they  cover 
aboul  every  known  disease  and  some  that  few 
people  have  ever  heard  of.)  We  hire  professional 
money-raisers,  adept  at  staring  the  public,  pull- 
ing their  heartstrings,  .mil  turning  their  stom- 
achs, .ill  in  the  name  of  research  for  a  particular 
disc. isc\    Not  just  any  disease;  only  our  pet.* 

Vt tit  our  association  is  working  well  and  the 
( ash  is  rolling  jn,  our  next  move  is  to  run 
down  to  Washington  and  tell  our  Congressman 
about  it.  It  helps,  of  course,  if  he  has  a  pain 
in  the  same  spot  we  do.  In  any  rase,  the  same 
tear-jerking  methods  used  on  the  public  ordi- 
narily work  on  Congressmen,  too.  So  it  is 
really  no  trick  at  all  to  get  a  large  appropria- 
tion for  the  Public  Health  Service  to  study  our 
pet  or  even,  if  we  are  lucky,  to  establish  a 
brand  new  National  Institute  especially  for  the 
purpose.  In  recent  years  the  public  has  pulled 
the  emotional  strings  on  Capitol  Hill  so  effec- 
tively that  Congress  regularly  appropriates  more 
money  for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  than 
they  ask  for  or  can  use. 

A  year  ago  the  appropriations  for  I960  jumped 
to  $400  million-from  $300  million  in  1959.  In 
this  election  year  the  figure— for  1961— may  go  up 
to  $530  million,  an  increase  of  more  than  75  per 
cent  in  just  two  years.  With  both  party  plat- 
forms favoring  support  for  medical  research  and 
education  and  Congress  egged  on  by  men  com- 
mitted to  ever  higher  expenditures,  the  flood- 
gates are  open.  As  one  leading  medical  educator 
said  sadly,  'We're  now  up  to  our  ears  in 
politics." 

This  has  led  to  a  kind  of  academic-scientific 
pork  barrel,  which  is  not  necessarily  disastrous 
though  some  of  the  consequences  are  disturbing. 
Medical  research  workers  are  under  pressure  to 

*The  Rockefeller  Foundation  last  spring  launched 
a  study  to  explore— among  other  questions— whether 
so  many  agencies  are  needed  and  what  they  are  doing 
with  the  contributions  they  receive.  Director  of  the 
study  is  Dr.  Robert  H.  Hamlin  of  the  Harvard  School 
ol   Public  Health. 


spend  all  the  money  available  ihis  year  and  to 
prove  that  they  will  require  even  more  next 
year,  rhey  are  urged  to  ask  for  more  money 
than  they  need  and  some  are  invited  to  re-apply 
for  giants  turned  down  as  long  as  three  years 
ago.  (Soliciting  requests  for  grants,  by  the  way, 
is  a  new  wrinkle  in  the  business  of  giving  money 
away.)  Inevitably,  if  there  are  not  enough  first- 
rate  projects  to  use  up  the  money,  some  will  go 
io  marginal  projects.  The  result  is  boon- 
doggling. 

NEEDLING     THE     SCIENTISTS 

But  the  waste  of  some  money  is  not  the  im- 
portant point.  Money  has  been  wasted  for 
years  and  we  still  survive.  What  is  impor- 
tant is  the  unfortunate  way  the  emotional  interest 
of  the  public  forces  categorical  research  on  our 
scientists.  Through  control  of  funds,  both  from 
the  volunteer  health  agencies  and  by  Congres- 
sional appropriations,  public  opinion  not  only 
tells  the  scientists  that  they  must  attack  the 
problem  disease  by  disease  but  in  effect,  through 
the  size  of  the  grants,  which  disease  to  go  after 
first.  This  is  like  deciding  what  scientists  should 
do  by  popular  vote.  It  means  that  research 
support  is  based  on  dramatic  appeal,  not  greatest 
need. 

Thus  in  1954,  for  example,  Congress  appro- 
priated a  million  dollars  (which  had  not  been 
requested)  for  the  Public  Health  Service,  spe- 
cifically earmarked  for  polio  research.  As  it 
turned  out,  there  was  so  much  polio  money 
floating  around  (from  the  National  Foundation 
and  other  private  sources)  that  the  PHS  classified 
such  unlikely  diseases  as  hepatitis  as  "polio- 
like" just  so  these  funds  would  be  spent.  Simi- 
larly in  1958,  after  some  active  prodding  from 
interested  citizens,  Congress  earmarked  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  dollars  for  the  study  of  cystic 
fibrosis.  Since  it  proved  difficult  to  spend  the 
money  through  research  grants,  the  PHS  had 
to  resort  to  the  unusual  procedure  of  "privately" 
asking  a  number  of  people  to  apply.  In  addi- 
tion, PHS  set  up  a  program  of  its  own  and 
hired  a  top  man  in  the  field  from  the  faculty 
of  one  of  the  leading  medical  schools  to  run  it. 
Despite  these  difficulties  in  spending  the  1958 
appropriation,  Congress  in  1959  appropriated 
four  times  as  much,  although  no  new  lead  had 
been  turned  up  which  might  be  pursued  toward 
the  solution   of   this   hereditary  disease. 

"A  consequence  of  these  unnecessarily  large 
funds  for  categorical  research  in  the  hands  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health,"  says  a  med- 
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ieal  educator  I  know,  "is  their  tendency  to 
develop  intramural  programs  of  their  own  in 
the  specific  field,  which  can  usually  only  be 
accomplished  by  hiring  people  from  medical 
schools.  Because  we  can't  compete  with  the 
salary  scale  and  the  superb  laboratory  facilities 
that  the  government  can  offer,  man)  good  men 
have  been  lost  to  medical  education  and  are 
being  hoarded  by  the  government.  This  will 
eventually  be  reflected  by  a  decrease  in  the 
standards    of    medical-school    teaching." 

In  this  way  appropriations  for  research  in 
narrow  categories  not  only  waste  money  but 
squander  our  scientific  manpower.  The  medical 
schools— our  only  source  of  future  medical  scien- 
tists—are robbed  of  teachers.  And  investigators 
who  should  be  ranging  over  the  broad  spectrum 
of  the  unknown  according  to  the  dictates  of 
their  own  genius  are  hamstrung  by  the  terms 
of  their  research  grants.  The  scientists  have 
generally  played  along  with  the  fund-raisers  and 
appropriators  and  have  done  little  to  disabuse 
the  public  of  its  fantasies,  in  the  belief  that  this 
is  the  only  way  to  get  financial  support  (a 
proposition  I  personally  doubt).  They  have  at 
die  same  time  clone  an  excellent  job  ol  salvag- 
ing as  much  of  the  earmarked  money,  as  possible 
l>\  interpreting  the  public's  instructions  broadly 
—cancer  as  a  problem  of  both  normal  and  ab- 
normal growth,  for  example.  While  some  of 
these  interpretations  come  close  to  the  little- 
white-lie  classification,  it  is,  to  my  way  of 
thinking,   all    lor   a    good    cause. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  the  Public  Health 
Service  is  unable  to  make  really  good  use  of  all 
the  funds  Congress  thrusts  upon  it  simply  be- 
cause enough  qualified  men  don't  exist  to  do  the 
woik.  I  sav  this  in  spite  of  the  incredible  state- 
ment last  May  by  Senator  Hill's  Committee  of 
Consultants  that  "the  manpower  is  available"  for 
an  enormous  expansion  of  medical  research  (for 
which  the  committee  recommended  greatly  in- 
creased federal  support).  This  statement  blithely 
ignored  the  great  manpower  needs  of  sciences 
other  than  health.  Anyone  who  has  tried  re- 
cently to  fill  an  important  scientific  post  will 
testily  that  men  of  passable  quality  are  not  avail- 
able in  quantity.  Out  prime  task,  indeed,  is  to 
discover  men  of  genius,  help  them  develop,  and 
then  place  them  in  an  environment  conducive 
to  creative  work.  This  takes  money,  of  course, 
but  nothing  like  the  flood  voted  by  the  86th 
Congress.  Of  greater  importance  is  thoughtful, 
unemotional  planning  and  common  sense. 

Both  the  volunteer  health  agencies  and  the 
Public  Health  Set  vice  has  recognized  that  per- 


sonnel is  the  kev  factor  in  furthering  medical1 
research.  When  the  private  agencies  and  the 
federal  government  reallv  began  supporting 
medical  research  at  the  close  of  World  War  II, 
their  scientific  adv  isers  knew  that  the  real  bottle- 
neck would  be  in  manpower,  and  urged  fellow- 
ship programs  to  train  men  in  research  tech- 
niques. But  the  old  concept  of  categorical  research 
got  mixed  up  in  this  program,  too.  How  could 
you  raise  money  for  cancer  and  give  it  to 
a  fellow  who  might  end  up  working  on  the 
common  cold'-  While  he  was  not  required  to 
sign  a  "loyalty  oath."  there  was  an  implied  under- 
standing that  he  would  work  on  cancer,  polio, 
or  heart  disease,  as  the  case  might  be,  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  Scientists,  however,  know  that 
many  disease  problems  are  interrelated  and  so 
could  accept  specific:  fellowships  without  too 
sciious  damage  to  their  consciences,  even  if 
their  work  went  rather  far  afield. 

More  serious  difficulties  have  developed  as  the 
health  agene  its  and  the  thousand  and  one  other 
scientific  organizations  compete  for  the  services 
of  Ph.D.s  and  M.D.s  in  training  as  well  as  the 
mature  scientists.  Sometimes  they  are  prepared 
to  support  scientists  and  their  research  lor  the 
rest  of  their  productive  careers,  on  a  scale  no 
ordinary  teaching  institution  can  match. 

SCIENCE     AND     RED     TAPE 

This  situation  poses  a  real  threat  to  scientific 
freedom.  As  outside  agencies  become  a 
major  source  of  funds  for  the  scientist, 
the  institution  where  he  works  no  longer  com- 
mands his  lull  loyalty.  What  shall  he  be  allowed 
to  do  beyond  research,  such  as  teaching  or 
administration?  The  medical  school  or  research 
institute  no  longer  has  the  decisive  voice  in 
such    matters. 

Officials  in  the  health  agencies  and  govern- 
ment will.  I  am  sure,  protest  at  this  point  and 
sa\  they  have  taken  every  precaution  to  protect 
the  freedom  of  the  scientist.  And  I  will  con- 
cede that  so  far  they  have  done  a  good  job, 
particularly  in  their  broad  interpretation  of 
cancer  research  and  their  excellent  personnel 
programs.  A  truly  remarkable  achievement,  in- 
deed, has  been  the  work  ol  the  Public  Health 
Service.  Despite  all  the  fear  of  federal  govern- 
ment support  that  niosi  ol  us  absorbed  along 
with  our  mother's  milk,  the  PHS  men  have 
demonstrated  that  government  can  hand  out 
funds  and  keep  its  bureaucratic  paws  out  of 
scientific  work.  In  many  ways  the  National  In- 
stitutes  of   Health    have   done   a    better  job   in 
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cutting  red  tape  than  some  ol  the  private 
agencies  However  the  fact  remains  thai  the 
giving  awa)  oi  eithei  publi<  oi  private  mone) 
foi  medical  research  is  a  Form  ol  benevolent 
despotism  1  he  Freedom  ol  the  scientist  depends 
wholly  on  the  generosity  ol  the  donor  and  such 
liberality  has  .1  wa)  "I  growing  less  rather  than 
greatei  as  time  goes  on. 

li  is  .1  curious  thing  how  people  who  give 
,iu.i\  oilier  people's  mone)  tend  to  develop  mis 
picion  and  lose  confidence  in  those  they  give  the 
mone)  to  as  the  years  go  b)  Perhaps  t h is  is 
just  a  natural  human  Failing.  Winn  abuses  ap- 
pear, .is  the}  are  bound  to  in  an)  program  no 
matter  how  well  designed,  the  tendency  of  the 
donor  is  to  make  a  rule  to  prevent  a  recurrence. 
The  larger  the  organization,  Foundation,  agency, 
01  government  bureau,  the  more  rapidly  the 
rules  tend  to  accumulate.  Every  rule  increases 
the  red  tape— the  more  red  tape,  the  less  Freedom 
lor  the  ret  ipient. 

This  takes  place  not  onl\  when  laymen  are 
involved,  but  also  when  stieniisis  sit  on  the 
donor's  side  0!  die  table  on  government  and 
private  advisory  committees.  It  has  come  as 
something  of  a  surprise  to  me  to  watch  this 
happening,  because  I  have  so  often  heard  the 
complaints  ol  scientists  about  the  strings  at- 
tached to  grants  the)  received.  I  assumed  when 
they  sat  in  the  donor's  seat  this  gripe  would  be 
eliminated.  Not  so.  It  appears  that  their  in- 
timate knowledge  of  the  tricks  of  their  trade, 
plus  their  personal  prejudices,  tend  to  make 
them  overcautious  and  among  the  worst  string- 
tiers  ol  them  all.  1  often  wish  that  those  who 
control  grant  money  woidd  have  a  little  more 
confidence  in  their  fellow  men  and  realize  that, 
in  science  especially,  freedom  of  the  research 
worker  is  more  important  than  preventing  the 
occasional  abuses  ol  privileges  that  are  bound 
to  occur.  Wasting  some  money  by  permitting 
freedom  ol  action  is  many  times  better  than 
wasting  even  more  money  by  hamstringing  re- 
search workers  and  thus  jeopardizing  or  delay- 
ing the  results  we  are  all  hoping  for. 

GRANTS     WITHOUT     STRINGS 

The  key  to  this  whole  problem  I  think  is  in 
the  men  and  women  across  the  country  who 
direct  the  policies  of  our  health  agencies 
and  who,  through  them,  influence  the  policies 
of  the  Congress.  It  is  time,  I  think,  that  they 
stopped  misleading  the  rest  of  us  for  money- 
raising  purposes.  The  people,  I  believe,  can  be 
treated    as    adults    and    told    the    unemotional 


truth.  Above  all.  we  must  he  taught  to  respect 
the  judgment  ol  scientists  mi  scientifi*  c|uestious 

and  allow  them  the'  necess.n\  freedom  to  follow 
their  own    leads 

Out  Congressmen  have  now  discovered  that 
medical  research  has  as  good  political  pos- 
sibilities as    sa\    agriculture.  The)  must  be  made 

to  realize  that  we  know-  that  some  of  their  pro- 
posals make  sense  and  Others  don't,  that  this  is  a 
held  where  their  generosit)  with  our  money 
ma)  actuall)  stifle  progress,  no  matter  what  their 
hand-picked  experts  tell  them.  Specifically,  every 
person  interested  in  the  eradication  of  cancer 
and  other  serious  diseases  (and  I  most  certainly 
am   one1)  should   fight    lot    these  goals: 

First:  Support  of  basic  biological  research. 
Its  importance  is  being  recognized  b)  more  and 
more  people,  individually  and  at  national  meet- 
ings. Now  if  the  money-raising  experts  can  be 
persuaded  to  lend  their  talents  to  this  effort, 
science,  medicine,  and  you  and  I  will  benefit. 

Second:  Quality  rather  than  quantity  in  re- 
search. This  emphasis  is  not— it  should  be  made 
plain— based  on  economy  (or  hold-that-hudget) 
reasons.  The  fact  is  that  spectacular  "crash" 
programs  aimed  at  individual  diseases  are  a 
waste  of  time,   money,   and   manpower. 

Third— and  above  all:  Breaking  the  real  bot- 
tleneck in  medical  research— the  shortage  of 
good  personnel.  This  calls  for  federal  support 
of  our  medical  schools  and  other  institutions  that 
train  research  workers.  At  present  we  are  back- 
ing into  this  job  in  true  crab-like  American 
fashion.  Through  grants  to  research  projects, 
the  federal  government  is  subsidizing  medical 
education  right  now.  It's  high  time  we  faced  the 
facts  and  gave  the  support  through  the  front 
door,  directly,  in  the  form  of  block  grants  with- 
out strings  attached.  This  last— the  stringless 
grant— will,  I  fear,  be  harder  to  achieve  than  the 
stringless  string  bean.    But  it  is  of  the  essence. 

AS  I  have  been  writing  this,  a  stream  of  doctors, 
residents,  interns,  nurses,  and  friends  have  been 
going  in  and  out  of  my  hospital  room.  Some  have 
glanced  over  my  shoulder. 

"But  don't  you  believe  in  research?"  one  of 
them   asked. 

"Certainly  1  do."  f  replied.  "But  I  don't 
like  the  way  some  of  it  is  supported  and  I 
fear  the  situation  will  get  worse  rather  than 
better." 

My  fear  is  a  real  fear.  But  the  situation  does 
not  have  to  get  worse.  It  can  get  better,  and  I 
earnestly  hope  it  will.  After  all,  I  have  a  large 
stake  in  it. 


Harper's  Magazine,  October  1960 


TOMORROW'S  HOSPITALS 


A 


merican  hospitals  are  in  deep  trouble. 
Too  many  of  their  customers  are  dissatis- 
fied—too often  with  good  reason.  Hospital 
employees,  in  most  places,  are  disastrously  under- 
paid. Most  hospitals  are  pressed  by  mounting 
deficits  although  their  rates  have  soared  in  the 
past  decade,  increasing  twice  is  fast  as  medical 
care  in  general  and  outdistancing  every  other 
item  on  the  consumer  price  index.  At  a  time 
when  they  can  perform  awesome  miracles  of  lile- 
saving  and  healing,  the  nation's  hospitals  face  a 
financial,  social,  and  philosophical  crisis. 

Fifty  years  ago,  when  a  doctor's  personal 
ability  was  what  mattered  most,  a  superior  phy- 
sician in  an  obscure  little  hospital  could  give 
better  care  than  was  available  in  main  a  large 
institution.  Today,  however,  installing  a  single 
piece  of  equipment,  such  as  a  35-million-volt 
betatron  used  to  treat  cancer,  ma\  cost  a  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars  and  require  a  team  including 
physicists  to  operate  it.  The  solium  practitionei 
has  been  replaced  by  an  arm)  ol  spec  i.ilisis  whose 
skills  must  be  integrated  in  the  proper  combina- 
tion at  the  right  time  and   place. 

Recently,  for  instance,  a  bo\  with  a  he. hi 
murmur  entered  a  large  medical  center  lor  diag- 
nosis and  treatment.  Doctors  threaded  a  tube 
through  a  vein  into  his  heart,  injected  ches 
through  it,  and  after  studying  the  results  by 
means  of  special  X-ray  and  recording  techniques, 
found  a  hole  between  the  two  major  chambers 
of  the  heart,  and  a  narrowing  of  the  pulmonar) 
artery.  A  decade  ago,  the  child  would  have  died 
within  eighteen  months.  The  modern  medical 
team  that  established  the  diagnosis  had  spent  the 
past  four  years  doing  heart  operations  with  a  new 
machine  called  a  pump-oxvgenator.  working  fust 
on  dogs  and  then  on  humans.    In  the  operating- 
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room,  seventeen  medical,  nursing,  and  technical 
specialists  gathered  around  the  boy.  They  anes- 
thetized him  and  opened  his  chest,  stopped  the 
heart,  and  introduced  the  pump-oxygenator  to 
take  over  the  hearts  functions.  They  replaced 
the  blood  in  the  body  as  needed,  using  some  ten 
pints  of  fresh  blood  collected  from  donors  who 
had  been  called  to  the  hospital  early  that  morn- 
ing. 

Throughout  the  operation,  they  watched  his 
brain  waves  on  an  electroencephalograph  to  make 
certain  that  sufficient  oxygen  was  being  provided 
to  the  brain  and  other  vital  organs.  After  open- 
ing the  he, nt,  they  sewed  up  the  hole  between 
the  ventricles,  removed  the  narrow  portion  of 
the  pulmonary  artery,  and  replaced  it  with  a 
plastic  tube.  First  making  sure  that  the  sutures 
were  propel  1\  placed  and  holding,  they  then  re- 
stored the  heartbeat.  Once  the  heart  was  ready 
to  resume  its  function,  the  pump-oxvgenator  was 
discontinued.  Then  they  closed  up  the  linings 
of  the  heart  and  chest.  The  child  spent  the  next 
critical  hours  in  the  recovery-room  next  door. 
Two  weeks  later,  he  was  discharged  with  the 
prospect  of  a  normal  active  childhood  and  a  life 
expectancy  of  sixtv  more  years. 

Here  was  modern  medicine  demonstrating  its 
potential.  A  major  hospital  is  a  precious  social 
and  economic  asset,  requiring  a  huge  investment. 
But  it  societ\  is  to  reap  the  return,  hospitals  will 
have  to  redistribute  their  functions,  as  industry 
learned  to  do  long  ago. 

All  too  often  tin  very  opposite  happens.  For 
instance,    doctors    may    convince    their    trustees 
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that  .1  small  hospital  needs  .1  new  heari  pump. 
It  is  duly  purchased  and  installed.  But  cases 
requiring  it  turn  up  onl)  once  a  month,  .mil 
with  m>  little  practice  the  technicians  who  run 
the  machine  nevei  become  really  skilled.  ()l>\i 
ousl)  the  liosjiii.il  cannot  do  this  job  well,  though 
11  can  certainly  do  Ii  expensively.  From  the 
patient's  point  ol  view  this  hospital  is  .1  menace. 

Meanwhile,  an  ideally  equipped  institution 
ma)  be  squandering  its  resources.  Foi  example, 
aftei  his  day's  work  .1  young  man  is  admitted  to 
.1  large  teaching  hospital  l<>i  diagnostic  tests.  He 
ex<  hanges  his  clothes  foi  .1  shorl  gown  and  climbs 
into  .1  bed  designed  Foi  acutel)  ill  patients,  for 
which  he  pays  $33  .1  day.  Nexi  morning  a  pro- 
fessional nurse  serves  him  breakfast  <>n  •'  tray, 
although  he  is  quite  capable  >>|  going  downstairs 
to  the  cafeteria.  This  is  the  onl)  way  he  can  get 
the  services  he  needs:  three  da\s  of  intricate. 
continuous  laboratory  tests  and  X-rays  which 
must  be  interpreted  by  specialists  with  experienc  e 
.Hid  judgment. 

Elsewhere  in  the  same  hospital,  a  young  ma- 
tron who  has  been  making  good  progress  in  her 
struggle  against  heart  disease  develops  symptoms 
ol  severe  anxiety.  She  is  worried  about  her  small 
children,  left  at  home  under  doubtful  supervi- 
sion, about  her  husband's  feelings  toward  her, 
and  about  their  finances.  Prolonged  hospitaliza- 
tion in  impersonal  surroundings  further  strains 
her  mental  defenses.  She  needs  help  from  both 
social  worker  and  psychiatrist.  Most  hospitals, 
however,  do  not  even  have  a  social-service  de- 
partment, and  in  many  hospitals  psychiatric  serv- 
ices are  so  rudimentary  that  a  consultant  would 
be  called  in  only  to  deride  whether  the 
patient  can  safel)  remain  in  the  hospital,  or 
whether  her  mental  illness  is  so  severe  that  she 
should  be  committed  to  a  mental  institution. 
There  she  is  likely  to  face  both  an  appalling 
shortage  of  psychiatrists  and  a  lack  of  highly- 
specialized  medical  care.  A  physical  relapse 
would  be  almost  inevitable. 

The  hospital  of  the  future  will  have  to  limit 
itself  to  the  functions  that  cannot  be  performed 
elsewhere.  It  will  concentrate  on  definitive  diag- 
nosis and  definitive  treatment,  delegating  all 
other  medical  care  to  closel)  associated  but  less 
expensive  satellite  facilities.  This  calls  for  dras- 
tic reorganization  within  hospitals  and  the  com- 
munities where  they  are  located. 

In  a  town  of  200,000  people,  for  instance, 
there  might  be  one  central  000-bcd  hospital, 
housing  all  the  special  departments  and  expen- 
sive equipment.  This  would  be  the  only  place 
for   neurosurgery,  cardiac   surgery,   and    compli- 


cated diagnostic    tests.    Unlike  today's  hospitals, 

in  which   patients  admitted  on    I  iid.i\    often  slay 

two  days  extra  because  some-  departments  do  not 
function  ovei  the  weekend,  the  central  hospital 
would  be  full)  active  seven  days  a  week.  In  other 
pans  ol  town,  intc  Ihgc  ink  placed  according  to 
population  patterns,  there  would  be  three  other 

related   but    smaller   j\u\    less   specialized   200  bed 

hospitals.  They  would  handle  obstetrics,  pediat- 
rics, and   the  more  routine  operations. 

HOW     SHOULD     PATIENTS 
BE     GROUPED? 

In  appearance  and  organization  future  hospi- 
tals will  differ  from  those  of  the  past.  They 
will  be  designed  for  "progressive  patient 
care":  that  is,  patients  will  be  grouped  according 
to  the  intensity  of  their  medical  and  nursing 
needs  rather  than  according  to  their  incomes. 
This  plan— long  advocated  by  the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service— is  already  being  tried  out  in 
varying  degrees  in  some  150  hospitals.  At  Meth- 
odist Hospital  in  Rochester,  Minnesota,  for  in- 
stance, the  intensive-care  unit  is  housed  in  a  cir- 
cular building  completely  furnished  with  emerg- 
ency equipment.  Patients'  rooms  have  large  glass 
panels  in  the  doors  and  since  all  beds  are  plainly 
visible  from  a  central  station,  a  small  number 
of  nurses  can  keep  seriously  sick  patients  under 
constant   observation. 

For  ambulatory  patients— such  as  the  young 
man  who  came  in  foi  diagnostic  tests  mentioned 
above,  or  convalescents— tomorrow's  hospitals 
will  have  inexpensive  facilities  like  those  at  Man- 
chester Memorial  Hospital  in  Connecticut.  Here 
sue  h  patients  (who  make  up  a  third  of  the  average 
hospital's  population)  bathe  and  dress  them- 
selves, walk  to  the  laboratory  and  X-ray  depart- 
ments on  schedule,  and  line  up  for  meals  in  the 
cafeteria.  The  bill  is  only  Sll  a  day.  Another 
ingenious  approach  to  this  problem  has  been 
tried  in  Houston,  Texas,  where  a  ramp  connect; 
an  adjacent  motel  to  the  Methodist  Hospital. 

In  addition  to  its  own  central  buildings,  each 
hospital  would  have  separate  auxiliary  facilities 
nearby.  One  would  be  a  new  kind  of  musing 
home— a  halfway  house  between  hospital  and 
home.  Here  patients  would  recuperate  after 
surgery.  Here  too  there  would  be  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  programs  for  people  who  are 
chronically  sick,  particularly  the  aged.  Tradi- 
tionally they  have  been  set  apart  in  special  hos- 
pitals or  poorhouses  of  their  own,  conveniently 
tucked  out  of  sight.  With  few  exceptions  the 
private  nursing  homes  of  today,  in  which  thou- 


Valley   Presbyterian    Hospital,    Van    Nuys,    California 

Designed  to  combine  efficiency  with  good  care,  one  of  the  country's  first 
circular  hospitals  is  Valley  Presbyterian  in  Van  Nuys,  California.  At  left, 
in  the  drawing  above,  is  the  three-story  structure  opened  in  1958.  The 
four-story  wing  in  the  foreground  is  now  under  construction  and  a  third 
wing  will  be  added  when  needed  to  keep  pace  with  population  expansion  in 
the  San  Fernando  Valley,  one  of  the  fastest-growing  suburban  areas  of  Los 
Angeles.  Nurses  can  do  their  work  with  a  third  fewer  steps  than  in  the 
conventional  hospital,  and  can  easily  observe  all  patients  from  their  centrally 
located  station. 
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vukIs  ol  old  people  vegetate,  are  a  national  dis 
grace.  The  only  solution  is  to  bring  tins  ■-  I.isn  ol 
patients,  too,  back  into  the  main  stream  ol  medi 
cine.  Nursing  homes  should  be  intimate!)  con 
nected  with  the  hospitals.  This  is  essentia]  Eoi 
accurate  diagnosis  (often  more  complicated  to 
establish  in  chronic  ih.ui  in  acute  illness)  .mil  foi 
treatment,  including  surgery  llu-n,  if  nursing 
homes  have  working  arrangements  with  hospital- 
based  staff,  the)  (.in  bring  to  bear  on  these  pa- 
tients everything  we  know  of  modern  medic  inc. 
professional  nursing,  rehabilitation,  and  occu 
pational  therapy,  and  wherevei  necessary  retrain 
them  for  .1  more  modes!  life.  Nursing  homes  ol 
this  kind  (,m  prevent  patients  from  sinking  into 
complete  invalidism.  They  can  make  sure  thai 
each  patient  reaches  his  maximum  potential.  A 
woman  with  arthritis  so  severe  thai  she  has  been 
totall)  incapa<  itated,  for  instance,  may  take  a  new- 
lease  on  life  when  she  is  taughl  to  use-  her  limbs 
enough  to  turn  the  pages  of  a  book.  II.  even- 
tually, she  is  unable  to  go  home,  she  will  be 
transferred  to  another  nearby  building  designed 
for  permanent  care.  There  she  would  still  be 
under  the  hospital's  watchful  eye. 

Doctors'  offices,  too.  would  be  clustered  around 
the  lour  hospitals.  The  problems  of  distance  and 
time  between  the  various  buildings  could  be 
solved  b\  such  new  techniques  as  closed-circuit 
TV  for  inter-hospital  consultations,  and  elec- 
tronic transmission  of  records,  X-rays,  and  diag- 
nostic tracings. 

LEVELS     OF     CARE 

The  hospital  of  the  future  must  be  geared  to 
the  long-neglected  needs  of  the  chronically 
and  the  mentally  ill,  and  to  the  social  factors 
in  disease  and  rehabilitation.  An  experimental 
approach  to  some  of  these  problems  has  been  at- 
tempted at  Montefiore  Hospital  in  the  Bronx, 
New  York,  which  was  founded  in  1 884  with  the 
dreadful  name  of  "Montefiore  Home  for  Chronic 
Invalids."  Its  staff  soon  realized  that  the  emo- 
tional and  economic  results  of  long-term  illness, 
both  to  the  patient  and  his  family,  were  almost 
as  bad  as  the  illness  itself.  With  the  help  of  a 
\(i\  active  social-service  department,  a  tradition 
of  social  research  developed,  persisting  as  Monte- 
fiore expanded  to  take  in  all  kinds  of  patients- 
acute  as  well  as  chronic  cases. 

Under  E.  M.  Bluestone,  a  man  of  broad  social 
vision  who  became  administrator  in  1928,  the 
hospital  started  a  modern  home-care  program, 
inspired  by  the  tragic  decision  which  routinely 
faces  chronic  patients  and  their  families  on  the 


da)  ol  dis<  harge  from  the  hospital.  For  example, 
aftei  si\  months  <>l  heart  disease,  during  which 
he  has  been  in  and  out  ol  hospitals  and  has  run 
through  his  $6,000  life  sa\  ings,  a  man  in  his  c.u  ly 
sixties  can  see  nothing  but  disaster  ahead.  Good 
nursing  homes,  e\en  though  ihc\  generally  pro- 
vide \ei\  little  in  the  wa)  of  rehabilitation,  cosi 
up  to  $120  a  week.  The  other  nursing  homes 
come  c  lose  to  his  idea  of  hell.  The  hospital  cannot 
keep  him  an\  longer.  And  much  as  he  would 
like  to  go  home,  he  still  needs  medical  super- 
vision, a  hospital  bed,  a  wheel  chair,  special  bath- 
room equipment,  oxygen  lor  emergencies,  drugs, 
pei  haps  even  round-the-<  lo<  k  care.  What  is  he  to 
do?  The  home-care  program  assures  him  visits 
by  a  hospital-based  specialist  and  nursing  care. 
The  equipment  he  needs,  including  hospital  bed 
and  oxygen,  will  be  lent  to  him.  His  family 
will  be  helped  by  a  social  worker,  and  a  visit- 
ing rehabilitation  counselor  will  try  to  train 
him  for  a  new,  part-time  job  at  home.  At  Monte- 
fiore the  cost  of  these  services  is  only  $4.60  a  day. 

Until  recently  psychiatry  has  been  totally  di- 
vorced from  the  general  hospitals.  The  loss  to 
patients,  to  doctors,  and  even  to  psychiatry  itself 
has  been  incalculable.  Isolated  in  large,  over- 
crowded mental  hospitals  far  removed  from 
population  centers,  or  in  small  private  offices 
where  they  concentrated  on  a  few  neurotic  pa- 
tients, psychiatrists  have  been  cut  off  from  the 
main  stream  of  modern  medicine.  At  the  same 
time  organic  medicine  has  been  deprived  of  the 
contribution  of  good  psychiatry. 

Now  as  our  fear  of  mental  patients  recedes 
(thanks,  in  part,  to  the  tranquilizers)  psychiatry 
is  again  becoming  one  of  the  major  hospital 
disciplines.  In  the  future,  probably  a  significant 
proportion  of  general  hospital  beds  and  facilities 
will  have  to  be  set  aside  for  psychiatry. 

One  way  to  do  this  will  soon  be  tried  out  at 
Montefiore,  which  will  offer  psychiatric  patients 
five  different  levels  of  care.  A  teen-age  girl  di- 
agnosed by  a  psychiatrist  as  moderately  disturbed, 
lor  instance,  may  be  admitted  to  the  "day  hospi- 
tal" wing.  Possibly  both  she  and  her  family 
would  have  violent  objections  to  her  being  com- 
mitted to  a  mental  hospital,  with  its  apparent 
finality  and  its  stigma;  complete  separation  from 
her  usual  surroundings  might  also  be  harmful 
to  the  girl  in  the  long  run.  In  the  "day  hospital" 
she  could  simply  come  in  the  morning,  as  if  it 
were  school  or  a  job;  she  would  receive  treatment 
from  a  psychiatrist,  eat  in  a  small  cafeteria,  and 
go  home  at  night. 

Conversely,  a  young  executive  who  manages  to 
function   normally  at  work  despite  a  complete 
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breakdown  in  his  personal  life  might  find  a 
haven  in  the  night-care  section.  After  a  session 
with  his  psychiatrist,  who  would  have  evening 
office  hours,  he  could  have  dinner,  relax  in  plain 
but  comfortable  surroundings,  and  go  to  sleep 
in  an  inexpensive  men's  dormitory.  Upstaiis, 
highly  disturbed  in-patients  will  get  twenty- 
four-hour  care.  Another  section  of  the  new 
psychiatric  pavilion  has  been  reserved  for  out- 
patients. And  for  those  who  cannot  leave  their 
homes  there  will  be  home  care. 

Hospitalization  can  be  psychologically  dam- 
aging to  anyone,  particularly  so  in  mental  illness, 
when  it  seems  to  confirm  the  patient's  worst  fears. 
This  graduated  system  is  designed  to  minimize 
the  ill  effects  of  hospitalization,  as  well  as  its 
duration.  It  is  an  experiment  in  community 
psychiatry.  The  full-time  psychiatrists  in  the  new 
Division  of  Psychiatry  will  also  give  consultations 
to  any  patient  in  the  hospital  upon  request. 
maintain  close  liaison  with  all  the  other  divisions, 
and  of  course  pursue  their  interests  in  teaching 
ind  research. 

Admittedly,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  change  the 
pattern  of  our  hospitals.    They  have  grown  up 


helter-skelter,  in  all  shapes  and 
sizes.  Some  are  run  for  profit 
(proprietary  hospitals),  some  by 
government  (city,  county,  state, 
or  federal),  and  the  majority  of 
general  hospitals  by  private,  non- 
profit groups  (voluntary  hospi- 
tals). At  present  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  a  general  practitioner 
with  limited  surgical  experience 
from  having  a  patient  admitted 
to  a  small  hospital  he  is  affiliated 
with,  then  opening  the  patient's 
abdomen  to  do  a  major  cancer 
operation.  Licensing  laws  are 
minimal.  If  the  hospital  itself 
does  not  require  strict  records 
and  the  examination  of  all  tissue 
removed  during  an  operation, 
no  questions  will  be  asked.  The 
patient  who  has  complete  con- 
fidence in  his  family  doctor  may 
be  very  grateful  for  this  personal 
attention.  But  even  the  simplest- 
looking  surgery  may  prove  ex- 
ceedingly complex,  and  in  many 
hospitals  the  patient  is  inade- 
quately   protected. 

A  minimum  safeguard  is  ac- 
creditation h\  the  Joint  Com- 
mission on  Accreditation  of 
Hospitals,  a  representative  professional  body. 
This  does  not  guarantee  that  a  hospital  is  good, 
but  at  least  it  ensures  that  adequate  records  will 
be  kept  and  that  tissue  committees  will  make 
regular,  systematic  appraisals.  But  the  sorry  fact 
is  that  of  all  5,300  non-federal  general  hospitals 
in  the  U.  S.  with  twenty-five  beds  or  more,  only 
61   per  cent  have  been  accredited. 

HOW     YOUNG     DOCTORS     LEARN 

Of  the  ac  c  l  edited  hospitals  only  220  are  af- 
filiated with  medical  schools,  though 
more  than  one  thousand  hospitals  will 
take  graduates— interns  or  residents— to  train 
them  in  some  specialties. 

The  more  teaching  a  hospital  does,  the  higher 
its  general  level  of  patient  care.  A  good  teaching 
hospital.  For  instance,  will  not  appoint  a  doctor 
to  a  post  as  surgeon  unless  he  has  passed  his 
specialty  boards  in  surgery  (or  is  about  to  pass 
them).  These  specialty  boards,  which  require 
doctors  to  demonstrate  ability  well  above  and 
beyond  the  legal  requirements,  are  probably  th< 
best  protection  available  to  the  public  today. 
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In  the  Future,  it  seems  likely  thai  .ill  good 
hospitals  will  be  closely  affiliated  with  medical 
schools.  And  they  will  have  full-time  key  stalls. 
reaching  methods  haw  changed  radically  since 
the  days  when  the  general  practitioner,  aftei 
taking  care  of  his  private  patients,  could  instruct 
the  interns  as  he  made  his  charity  rounds  in  the 
hospital.  To  be  sure,  medical  students  can  still 
benefit  from  a  practicing  physician's  clinical  ex- 
perience. But  in  addition,  Eull-time  specialists 
with  academic  and  research  leanings  must  in- 
struct them  in  physiology,  chemistry,  physics,  and 
electronics  as  well  as  in  the  medical  and  surgical 
sc  iences.  This  can  only  be  done  by  doctors  who 
are  not  torn  between  their  duties  at  the  hospital 
and  the  demands  of  a  private  practice.  Further- 
more, to  give  the  best  care  to  its  patients  and  to 
carry  on  even  modest  training  programs,  a  major 
hospital  needs  at  least  four  salaried  doctors  work- 
ing lull-time:  a  chief  of  surgery,  to  supervise  all 
the  work  in  his  department;  a  chief  of  medicine; 
a  chief  of  the  diagnostic  X-ray  department;  and 
a  pathologist,  plus  other  specialists  according  to 
the  hospital's  program.  A  nucleus  of  such  special- 
ists, devoting  their  full  attention  to  the  hospital, 
c  an  create  the  kind  of  atmosphere  in  which  alert, 
responsible  doctors  thrive. 

Prospective  interns  are  well  aware  of  these 
facts.  Every  winter  seven  thousand  young  medi- 
cal-school  seniors  preparing  to  spend  a  precious 
year  as  interns  look  over  the  nation's  hospitals 
with  a  critical  eye.  There  are  twice  as  many 
internships  available  as  students.  In  a  matching 
program  developed  in  1951,  both  students  and 
hospitals  list  their  preferences,  which  are  proc- 
essed on  IBM  cards  in  a  kind  of  musical-chairs 
game.  The  results  are  revealing.  While  an  over- 
all deficit  is  inevitable  until  we  turn  out  the 
many  more  medical-school  graduates  our  country 
needs,  it  is  significant  that  some  famous  teaching 
hospitals  can  no  longer  fill  their  intern  epiotas 
because  their  educational  programs  are  not  good 
enough.  Usually  this  is  due  to  lack  of  a  full-time 
clinical  staff,  practicing  in  the  hospital,  supervis- 
ing services,  and  doing  research  and  teaching. 

Clinical  teaching  today  presents  some  new 
problems.  Formerly  there  were  two  categories  of 
patients:  those  with  money,  who  paid  their  hills 
but  did  not  contribute  to  the  educational  process; 
and  the  charity  cases,  on  whom  young  doctors 
learned.  With  the  tremendous  growth  of  pre- 
paid insurance  plans,  most  patients  are  treated 
in  private  or  semi-private  rooms.  Unless  we  want 
this  to  be  the  last  generation  of  doctors,  even- 
tually all  hospitals  will  have  to  involve  the  lull- 
paying   patients,    too,    in    the    teaching    process. 


\s  long  as  the  doctors'  attitude  is  warm  and 
humane,  this  will  help  rather  than  harm  the 
patients.  In  teaching  hospitals  it  is  the  house 
stall—interns  and  1  esidents— that  provides  the 
continuum  of  medical  care,  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  attending  physician.  The  intern  or 
resident  who  takes  a  patient's  history  and  does  a 
preliminary  physical  examination  never  has  full 
sav  in  the  case.  But  he  is  deeply  involved  in 
all  diagnosis  and  treatment,  and  he  is  on  the 
spot  if  an  emergency  occurs  at  1:00  a.m. 

Most  patients  are  glad  to  have  the  house  staff 
care  for  them  in  this  way,  but  the  teaching  proc- 
ess becomes  far  more  complicated  in  surgery. 
Patients  naturally  expect  to  be  operated  on  by 
the  surgeon  whom  they  have  selected  and  whom 
they  will  pay.  Yet  no  one  can  learn  to  be  a 
surgeon  without  operating,  and  there  are  too  few 
ward  cases  to  go  around.  So  where  can  the 
young  surgeon  start?  The  answer  is  that  every 
operating  procedure  today  requires  a  team,  on 
which  there  is  room  for  various  levels  of  skill. 
If  the  patient's  own  surgeon  is  in  full  charge 
of  the  operation,  he  can  make  sure  that  all 
parts  of  the  job  are  well  done,  even  if  the  sutures 
are  sewn  by  an  intern. 

WHO     SHALL     RUN     THE     HOSPITAL? 

In  the  world  of  hospitals,  community  planning 
has  existed  for  some  time,  but  mostly  on 
paper.  The  Hill-Burton  Act  of  1946,  which 
produced  a  burst  of  hospital  building  with  fed- 
eral aid,  also  set  up  plans  for  state-wide  co- 
ordination. 

An  admirable  effort  along  these  lines  was  be- 
gun in  Rochester,  New  York,  in  1946  when  a 
group  of  eighteen  hospitals  mapped  out  a  plan 
for  the  rational  distribution  of  hospital  facilities 
throughout  a  region  of  seven  thousand  square 
miles  with  a  population  of  one  million.  Within 
this  area,  the  Rochester  Regional  Hospital 
Council  administered  the  federal  construction 
giants  provided  under  the  Hill-Burton  Act.  It 
raised  hospital  standards  by  providing  numerous 
advisory  and  co-operative  services;  sponsored  a 
continuous  education  program  for  physicians, 
dentists,  and  hospital  personnel— and  even  for 
trustees.  Despite  many  difficulties  the  council 
is  still  going  strong,  with  the  help  of  a  very 
broadly  representative  board  of  directors.  But 
changes  have  been  slow,  and  certain  problems- 
such  as  how  to  provide  out-patient  diagnosis  and 
improve  the  care  of  the  mentally  ill— have  not 
been  tackled. 

Rochester,    however,    is   a    notable   exception. 
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By  and  large,  hospital  planning  has  been  more 
talked  about  than  practiced.  Through  misguided 
local  pride,  for  instance,  the  twin  cities  of  Benton 
Harbor  and  St.  Joseph,  Michigan,  used  Hill- 
Burton  funds  to  build  two  general  hospitals  only 
two  miles  apart.  The  hospitals  duplicate  expen- 
sive facilities  but  must  share  specialists  to  oper- 
ate them,  and  both  have  many  vacant  beds. 

Resistance  to  planning  reflects  a  little-pub- 
licized but  bitter  struggle  over  who  shall  control 
our  hospitals  and  for  what  purpose.  Historically, 
private  practitioners  have  been  in  the  saddle 
although  in  voluntary  general  hospitals  lay  trus- 
tees are  supposed  to  set  the  policies.  Often, 
however,  trustees  are  not  fully  aware  of  the 
responsibilities  and  opportunities  of  a  modern 
hospital.  With  a  limited  knowledge  of  medical 
matters,  they  tend  to  rely  upon  their  stall  doctors. 
They  may  be  misled.  Doctors  are  not  necessarily 
above  bias  or  economic  motives,  and  it  is  not 
always  true  that  what's  good  for  the  doctor  is 
good  for  the  people.  The  introduction  of  full- 
time,  salaried  specialists  in  hospitals,  lor  instance, 
has  been  hotly  resisted  with  the  war  cry  of  "so- 
cialized medicine."  It  may  be  much  cozier— not 
to  mention  profitable— for  a  doctor  to  practice 
in  a  hospital  when  there  is  no  supervision,  where 
full  records  are  not  kept,  and  where  no  demands 
are  made  upon  his  time  for  teaching  or  free 
clinic  work.  His  patients  are  admitted  quickly, 
he  provides  no  service  to  the  hospital.  It  is 
simply  his  private  workshop. 

As  substantial  control  is  given  to  full-time 
specialists,  some  physicians  cannot  measure  up 
to  the  standards  of  a  major  teaching  hospital. 
Others  feel  that  they  are  losing  their  patients 
when  they  send  them  to  the  hospital.  Another 
source  of  conflict  is  that  busy  private  practi- 
tioners may  regard  important  new  services  such 
as  a  home-care  program  as  just  time-consuming, 
inconvenient  projects.  They  could,  alter  all, 
see  six  patients  in  one  hour  at  the  hospital, 
but  might  have  to  spend  all  day  visiting  them  at 
home. 

Who,  then,  should  spark  the  imperative 
changes?  As  in  every  major  business,  the  ad- 
ministrator should  take  a  leading  role.  He  can 
do  this,  of  course,  only  if  he  is  a  ti  ue  professional 
who  understands  the  importance  as  well  as  the 
mechanics  of  his  work.  Unfortunately,  most 
schools  of  hospital  administration  give  only  voca- 
tional training.  With  lew  exceptions  their  grad- 
uates are  not  M.D.s.  Vet  there  is  no  tougher 
assignment  than  that  of  a  layman  dealing  with 
a  group  of  doctors,  and  it  is  to  the  great  credit 
of  some  lay  administrators  that   they  have  suc- 


ceeded in  being  extremely  effective  despite  their 
status  problem.  The  trustees  themselves  tend  to 
look  for  technicians,  rather  than  leaders,  as  hos- 
pital administrators.  When  they  do  choose  a 
doctor  they  may  select  one  who  was  not  quite 
good  enough  for  what  he  did  before.  Instead,  the 
administrator  of  a  major  hospital  with  aspira- 
tions to  be  a  teaching  and  research  center  should 
be  a  physician  with  such  personal  qualifications 
and  medical  training  that  he  will  command  the 
respect  of  his  colleagues.  He  should  be  chosen 
because  he  recognizes  the  job  as  a  fascinating 
challenge  and  a  great  responsibility  that  will 
keep  him  awake  nights  looking  for  new  direc- 
tions. 

COSTS     MUST     GO     UP 

The  daily  work  of  the  average  hospital  ad- 
ministrator, however,  is  hardh  conducive  to 
leadership.  Harassed  with  problems  of  day- 
to-day  survival,  worried  about  inefficient  and  in- 
sufficient help,  bills  to  pay,  obsolete  buildings, 
and  the  many  subsidiary  businesses  such  as  res- 
taurants and  laundries  that  a  hospital  must  run, 
administrators  have  been  known  to  walk  around 
with  enough  money  in  their  pockets  to  pay  off 
the  most  importuning  creditors  and  thus  buy  a 
little  peace  of  mind.  Should  the  Blue  Cross 
check  arrive  a  lew  days  late,  some  hospitals 
could  not  meet  their  payrolls.  Many  a  gigantic, 
multi-million-dollar  institution  is  run  like  a 
small  candy  store— with  hardh  a  month's  finan- 
cial reset  ves. 

Hospitals  have  come  to  this  sad  pass  despite 
unbelievable  underpayment  of  their  employees. 
When  hospital  workers  went  on  strike'  in  New 
York  last  year,  some  were  being  paid  as  little 
as  S3 1  lor  a  forty-four-hour  week.  Even  now 
many  unskilled  workers  earn  only  $40  a  week. 
Hundreds  of  them  have  qualified  for  the  relief 
rolls  while  holding  full-time  jobs.  The  turnover 
in  some  hospital  departments  teaches  300  per 
cent  a  year.  Meanwhile  the  patients  suffer.  When 
dealing  with  the  sick,  one  needs  not  just  ade- 
quate people,  but  a  very  special  breed— people 
who  ate  warm,  friendly,  concerned.  In  spite  of 
their  low  wages  some  hospital  employees  have 
managed  to  remain  amazingly  kind,  with  real 
interest  in  the  patients.  As  a  general  rule,  how- 
ever,  the  most  that  can  be  expected  from  people 
working  under  such  conditions  is  that  they  will 
be  sullen,  if  not  mutinous. 

Even  the  professional  stall  in  most  hospitals 
is  underpaid.  Young  doctors  who  have  spent 
lour    arduous    and    expensive    years    in    medical 
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school  .ilici  graduating  from  college,  who  ma) 
be  married  and  have  children,  earn  onl)  $75  to 
$250  a  month  .is  interns  01  residents  although 
the)  may  work  si\t\  to  one  hundred  hours  .1 
week.  II  they  are  training  for  .1  specialty,  the) 
ma)  continue  at  this  scale  "I  pa)  for  anothei  five 

\C.lts. 

The  worst  shortage  ol  all,  in  hospitals,  is  the 
shortage  ol  nurses.  In  man)  hospitals  one  fifth 
of  the  nursing  jobs  are  unfilled.  |  New  York  City's 
Department  of  Hospitals  reported  .1  58  per  ceni 
shortage  in  1959.)  I  hese  vacancies  impose  a  ter- 
rible burden  on  the  existing  staff.  Though  nurses 
and  technicians  are  being  paid  somewhat  bettei 
salaries  than  a  few  years  ago,  the)  do  noi  receive 
nearl)  enough  Eoi  such  critical  positions. 

Hospitals  should  be  spending  millions  more 
on  then  staffs.  Their  present  financial  difficul- 
ties are  ver)  mild  compared  to  what  the)  should 
be— or  what  the)  will  he  in  the  near  future. 
Personnel  represents  close  to  70  per  cent  of  a 
hospital's  total  costs.  Even  without  adequatel) 
raising  salaries,  at  the  average  voluntary  hospital 
daily  expenses  per  patient  have  mounted  from 
$14.06  in  1948  to  $29.24  in  1958.  In  California, 
where  hospital  employees  earn  about  as  much  as 
in  industry,  the  hospitals'  costs  per  patient  have 
soared  to  $40  or  $50  a  day. 

Keeping  our  hospital  costs  within  acceptable 
bounds  will  require  a  level  of  community  co- 
operation that  has  never  occurred  before— em- 
bracing all  our  hospitals,  large  and  small, 
whether  they  are  run  by  the  government  or  pri- 
vate groups.  Inevitably  such  an  effort  will  be 
resisted  by  many  trustees  and  doctors  with  pride 


awA    sometimes    vested  interests  in  theii  own  in- 

s!  It  III  hills. 

It  is  probabl)  unrealistic  to  hope  that  hos- 
pitals will  voluntaril)  yield  theii  closely-guarded 
autonomy.  On  the  other  hand  the)  ma)  soon 
be    subject    to   strong    pressure    From    insurance 

plans,  which  are  a  majoi  source  Ol  hospital  in- 
come', from  business  lnnis.  labor  unions,  and 
other  cili/ens'  groups.  Blue  (aoss  alone  has  53 
million  subscribers  auoss  the  country.  In  New 
York  Cit)  it  pa\s  $22  million  a  year  to  unac- 
credited hospitals— a  practice  which  will  he  in- 
creasing!) questioned  as  costs  and  rates  rise. 

Recentl)  Dr.  Ray  E.  Trussed  of  Columbia 
University's  School  of  Public  Health  suggested 
that  non-profit  insurance  plans  should  pa)  for 
patient  care  only  in  hospitals  that  meet  specified 
standards  of  care.  These  would  be  established 
by  broadly  representative  councils  which  would 
also  approve  all  local  use  of  Hill-Burton  funds 
For   new    hospital  construction. 

Whatever  the  means  we  adopt  to  meet  the 
enormous  problems  ahead,  we  must  accept  the 
fact  that  good  hospital  care  cannot  be  produced 
cheaply.  The  technological  revolution  in  medi- 
cine has  only  begun;  there  will  be  more  expen- 
sive equipment,  more  need  of  skilled  technicians. 
But  if  we  continue  to  build  hospitals  at  random, 
duplicating  some  services  and  ignoring  others, 
without  defining  their  goals  and  without  support 
of  less  expensive  satellite  facilities,  costs  will  sim- 
ply skyrocket  without  any  gain  in  the  quality  of 
care.  For  only  with  sound  economic  and  social 
planning  can  tomorrow's  hospitals  fulfill  their 
ever-rising  potential. 


Fee-for-service  Professors 


in  the  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  century,  students  in  medical  schools 
paid  fees  directly  to  their  professors— a  fee  for  each  course  of  instruction. 
The  great  John  Hunter's  fatal  attack,  of  angina  pectoris  was  induced  by  a 
quarrel  with  the  other  members  of  the  staff  of  St.  George's  Hospital  over  a 
problem  of  fees  paid  by  students  to  teachers.   At  Harvard  also  in  the  IS  10s, 
students  paid  fees  directly  to  their  professors  for  courses.    For  the  course  in 
anatomy  and  operative  surgery  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren  they  paid  SI  5,  and  for  that 
on  materia  medica  by  Dr.  Jacob  Bigelow  the  fee  was  $10,  and  so  forth.    But 
all  that  is  long  past  history  except  perhaps  in  the  case  of  certain  graduate 
courses.    Therefore,  we  may  ask,  if  a  better  way  than  fee-for-service  has  been 
found  for  paying  for  instruction,  why  should  not  a  betiei   way  than  this  be 
found  also  for  paying  for  medical  care? 

—James  Howard  Means,  M.D.,  in  the  George  W.  Gay  Lecture  at  Harvard  Medical 
School,  May  13,  1959 
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BEYOND 

TRADITIONAL  MEDICINE 


Medicine  today  is  like  a  mighty  and  glamor- 
ous ocean  liner  with  powerful  engines 
and  luxurious  appointments  but  with  a 
defective  compass  and  an  absurdly  small  rudder. 
It  moves  fast  but  its  course  has  not  been  charted, 
its  ports  of  call  are  uncertain,  and  its  destination 
unknown. 

In  our  time,  scientific  medicine  has  achieved 
wonders  toward  the  control  or  at  least  the  alle- 
viation of  disease.  The  genesis  of  most  great 
epidemics  is  fairly  well  understood;  we  have  de- 
veloped techniques  to  minimize  contact  with 
infectious  agents  and  to  increase  resistance  by  vac- 
cination. Modern  anesthesia  and  surgery  heralded 
triumphs  in  the  treatment  of  the  sick.  Physiology, 
chemistry,  and  industrial  microbiology  are  sup- 
plying physicians  with  powerful  hormones  and 
drugs  which  have  ended  the  therapeutic  nihilism 
so  common  among  scientific  physicians  of  earlier 
generations.  From  quinine  to  the  tranquilizers, 
we  have  indeed  traveled  an  extraordinary  road 
which  is  marked  on  the  way  bv  insulin  and 
cortisone,  the  vitamins,  penicillin,  and  countless 
other  drugs  which  dull  pain  and  can  even  cure 
some  diseases. 

While  all  these  tactical  achievements  right- 
fully capture  the  imagination,  there  are  reasons 
for  concern  about  larger  questions  of  medical 
strategy.  Main  thoughtful  physicians  worry  be- 
cause the  public  seeks  their  advice  onh  in 
emergencies,  apparently  believing  with  Martin 
Luther  that  their  only  usefulness  is  as  "body 
patchers."   Medicine  is  more  and  more  identified 
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with  the  mere  distribution  of  pills.  This  formula 
demands  little  intellectual  effort  and  often  does 
more  harm  than  good  by  promoting  social  lazi- 
ness;  it  prevents  modern  man  from  making  the 
effort  required  to  achieve  fitness  of  body  and  soul 
for  the  new  world  he  is  creating. 

More  than  two  thousand  years  ago,  Hip- 
pocrates wrote  in  his  book  on  "Humors":  "It  is 
changes  that  are  chiefly  responsible  for  diseases, 
especially  the  greatest  changes,  the  violent  altera- 
tions both  in  the  seasons  and  in  other  things. 
But  seasons  which  come  on  gradually  are  the 
safest,  .is  are  gradual  changes  of  regimen  and 
temperature,  and  gradual  changes  from  one 
period  of  life  to  another." 

Today,  as  in  Hippocrates'  time,  sudden 
changes  in  season  and  weather  still  increase  the 
prevalence  of  diseases.  But  I  am  concerned  here 
with  other  changes,  chiefly  those  in  our  social 
structure  which  deeply  affect  our  way  of  life. 
Their  most  dramatic  manifestations  today  are 
among  primitive  people  or  in  underdeveloped 
countries  when  they  are  too  rapidly  influenced 
by  Western  habits  and  tastes  which  upset 
ancestral  customs.  For  example,  profound  nutri- 
tional disorders  became  common  among  the 
Zulus  when,  under  the  white  man's  influence, 
they  substituted  corn  for  native  grains  in  their 
diet,  and  among  the  Eskimos  when  they  began  to 
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use  white  flour  and  canned  Eoods  instead  <>l  the 
products  derived  from  the  seal  and  caribou 

In  the  Western  World  ii  is  more  difficult  to 
point  with  certainty  i<>  specifu  social  factors 
responsible  h>i  the  aggravation  ol  disease  because 
so  man)  changes  occui  simultaneously  and  so 
rapidly  in  our  way  of  life. 

Water  and  Eood  pollution  were  among  the 
mosl  important  causes  ol  disease  .1  hundred  years 
ago  \ow  air  pollution  has  become  the  "pesti 
lence  that  stalketh  in  the  darkness."  1 1 s  conse- 
quences are  seen,  Eor  example,  in  the  chroni< 
bronchitis  tli.it  is  the  major  modern  health  prob- 
lem in  England  and  Northern  Europe  and  that  is 
rapidly  creeping  on  us  in  Auk  rica  Ihc  exhausts 
ol  motoi  cars,  tlie  pulverized  rubber  of  tires,  .ill 
the  toxi<  products  ol  industries  released  into  our 
environment,  create  a  situation  the  consequences 
ol  which  will  become  apparent  only  in  the  future. 
\iul  the  use  ol  radioactivity  lor  industrial  pur- 
poses will  certainly  add  10  t lust-  long-range 
dangers  and  to  the  complexity  of  die  disease 
patterns  in  subsequent  generations. 

DISEASES     OF     SURFEIT 

Similarly,  malnutrition  and  undernutrition 
were  major  health  problems  a  century  ago. 
The  modern  nutritionist  has  precise  knowl- 
edge ol  the  carbohydrates,  Eats,  proteins,  mineral 
elements,  and  vitamins  essential  lor  human  nutri 
tion.  But  social  factors  now  prevent  propei 
application  of  this  knowledge.  In  the  under- 
privileged countries  hundreds  ol  millions  of 
human  beings  suffer  from  forms  of  malnutrition 
ttWt  are  well  understood  scientifically,  but  cannot 
;  be  condoled  practically  until  ways  are  found  to 
increase  the  supply  of  proteins  haying  a  proper 
amino  acid  balance.  In  contrast,  there  is  no 
I  shortage  of  food  in  the  Western  World,  hut  new 
problems  are  arising  from  the  fact  that  the  air- 
conditioned,  wheel  hoi ne  citizen  of  the  automa- 
tion   age    has    nutritional    requirements    very 

*-   differ^wt   both   quantitatively   and   qualitatively 

j    from  those  of  his  ancestors. 

He  spends  much  less  physical  energy  than  they 
did,  or  than  do  people  economically  less  favored, 
and  he  is  also  heller  protected  against  cold  and 
oilier  forms  ol  sliess  and  exposure.  Vet  meal, 
dairy  products,  and  other  foods  rich  in  fats  are 
increasingly  becoming  the  chief  constituents  ol 
his  diet,  precisely  at  the  time  when  his  needs  lor 
rich  food  are  dec  leasing.  Because  of  insufficient 
knowledge,  we  cannot  he  specific  about  the  role 
ol  diet  as  a  cause  ol  disease'  in  modern  society. 
But  it  can   be   safely   said   that   in    the    Western 


World  malnutrition  is  mosl  commonly  a  consc 
quern  e  ol  surfeit 

Not  so  Ion-  ago,  .1  largi  pi  rcentage  ol  children 
died  in  infancy  oi  during  the  early  years  ol  life. 

Now.  in  the  West  ,11  hast,  practically  every  child 
can  siii\i\c  into  adulthood.  The  chances  .in 
great   that  he  will  not  die  ol  .11  ute  inle<  tion.    But 

the  le.it  ol  vasculai  diseases  and  ol  cancers  has 
displaced  the  threats  <>l  pneumonia  or  tubercu 
losis  And  large  numbers  ol  adults  suffer  from 
chronic  diseases,  many  <>l  them  with  infectious 
complications  which  are  not  amenable  to  drug 
therapy. 
Growth  ol  young  people  in  the  past  was  often 

stunted  by  nutritional  deficiencies  and  by  all 
soils  ol  stianis  and  siiesses.  In  contrast,  modern 
children  are  fed  and  sheltered  like  greenhouse 
plants.  But  while  they  grow  last  and  large, 
society  provides  them  with  little  incentive  to 
spend  their  physical  and  mental  energy.  Any 
form  of  exposure'  or  effort  is  considered  a  threat 
to  their  welfare.  Yet,  the  natural  needs  and 
aspirations  ol  the  body  and  soul  still  torment 
young  people  who  are,  today,  confused  and 
exacerbated  by  their  social  environment.  Desire 
for  earthly  goods,  for  power,  for  sexual  satisfac- 
tion are  constantly  stimulated  by  the  mass-com- 
munications media.  But  social  mores  still  dictate 
that  the  oversized  youth  must  be  treated  like  an 
undeveloped  child.  It  will  take  more  than  play- 
grounds  to  protect  from  juvenile  delinquency 
young  men  and  women  fully  grown  and  with 
unoccupied  bodies  and  souls. 

Modern  society  has  also  created  new  problems 
ol  adaptation  for  the  adult.  There  was  a  time 
when  much  disease  was  caused  by  overexertion 
in  the  kitchen  or  in  the  factory.  Today,  mecha- 
nization and  automation  liberate  the  muscles, 
but  engender  boredom,  failure  to  satisfy  human 
urges— natural  or  acquired— generates  a  variety 
of  tensions  that  threaten  the  heart,  the  brain, 
and  other  vulnerable  parts  of  the  body.  Life  in 
the  past  was  often  dulled  by  solitude  and  lack  ol 
opportunity,  but  loneliness  amidst  metropolitan 
crowds  is  also  cruel.  Many  of  the  weak  or  handi- 
capped who  used  to  lead  sheltered  though 
limited  lives  as  accepted  members  of  a  stable 
home  or  in  the  role  of  village  look,  now  crowd 
our  menial  hospitals  or  commit  suicide.  It  may 
turn  e>ut  that  the  most  important  medical  prob- 
lems ol  the  modern  age  are  no!  die  diseases  whic  h 
destroy  life,  but  ihose  which  increasingly  ruin  it. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe,  of  course,  that 
die  health  problems  of  today  are  worse  than 
those  e)l  yesterday.  To  realize  that  the  golden 
medical    past    was,   in    fact,    badly   tarnished,  one 
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need  only  consult  the  list  of  deaths  from  pulmo- 
nary consumption  throughout  the  nineteenth 
century,  or  the  reports  of  the  Recruiting  Officer 
in  England  during  the  Boer  War.  when  as  many 
as  60  per  cent  of  the  recruits  were  rejected  be- 
cause of  physical  deformities  or  defects.  But 
knowledge  of  nineteenth-century  problems  can 
do  more  than  provide  a  dark  background  against 
which  our  own  problems  look  lighter.  More  im- 
portantly, it  reveals  that  a  vigorous  society  can 
respond  constructively  to  the  dangers  that 
threaten  it  by  tracing  the  origin  of  these  dangers 
and  reforming  the  social  structure  wherever 
necessary.  Out  of  the  reform  efforts  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  there  emerged  our  modern  con- 
cepts of  sanitation  and  public  health. 

CONTROLLING    DISEASE 
THROUGH     SOCIAL     ACTION 

Is  such  a  point  of  view  applicable  to  our 
present  problems?  In  my  opinion  it  is.  Con 
sider,  if  you  will,  two  specific  disease  problems 
which  are  in  everybody's  n  lind  today,  namely 
lung  cancer  and  coronary  heart  disease  among 
adults.  There  is  no  doubt  that  these  pathologi<  al 
conditions  have  become  more  prevalent  during 
recent  decades;  moreover  the  increase  is  not  oc- 
curring uniformly  among  all  people.  Rather  it 
has  occurred  chiefly  in  the  most  "prosperous" 
areas  of  Western  civilization.  The  mere  state- 
ment of  these  facts  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
some  factors  of  our  environment,  some  changes 
in  our  way  of  life,  are  directly  or  indirecth  re- 
sponsible for  the  increase.  This  relationship  be- 
tween environment  and  disease  is  reflected  in  the 
increasing  concern  with  the  possibility  that  in- 
halation of  tobacco  smoke  and  air  pollutants  can 
increase  the  incidence  of  lung  cancer.  The  same 
awareness  underlies  discussions  of  the  possible 
role  of  overnutrition  and  lack  of  physical  ac- 
tivity in  vascular  diseases  or  certain  forms  of 
diabetes. 

When  they  were  faced  with  similar  problems 
the  great  Sanitarians  of  the  nineteenth  century 
set  about  solving  them  by  promoting  environ- 
mental reforms  in  their  communities.  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  climate  of  opinion  toil.i\ 
seems  different.  There  is  a  widespread  belief 
that  the  way  to  control  cancer,  heart  disease,  or 
mental  disorders  is  to  find  curative  or  preventive 
drugs.  It  is  to  this  type  of  approach  that  the 
largest  material  resources  are  devoted  and.  more 
importantly,  the  largest  numbers  of  trained  and 
talented  persons.  Yet  it  seems  to  me  that  drugs, 
however  helpful  they  may  be  for  individual  pa- 


tients, cannot  provide  the  real  solution  for  these 
problems.  Nor  can  they  for  other  plagues  of  our 
times.  What  the  precise  solutions  will  be  cannot 
be  foretold,  but  they  will  certainly  come  from 
focusing  research  on  the  factors  in  our  way  of  life 
which  have  initially  caused  the  problems  from 
which  we  are  now  suffering. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  leave  the  impression  that 
nothing  is  being  done  to  discover  and  to  correct 
these  conditions.  The  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences has,  for  several  years,  been  sponsoring 
profound  and  wide-ranging  studies  on  the  bio- 
logical effects  of  radiation— the  first  attempt  to 
evaluate  the  potential  dangers  of  a  technological 
development  before  the  threat  has  materialized 
on  a  significant  scale.  Extensive  studies  of  air 
pollution  have  also  been  instituted  by  the  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service.  But  on  the  whole  there  is 
as  yet  nothing  comparable  to  the  great  socio- 
medical  movements  which  were  organized  to  cor- 
rect the  ills  of  the  Western  World  after  the 
Industrial  Revolution. 

In  the  past,  social  changes  were  often  suf- 
ficientK  slow  to  permit  gradual  adaptation.  Now 
several  changes  occur  in  the  course  of  one  genera- 
tion, thus  giving  little  opportunity  for  the  play 
of  adaptive  forces.  It  will  not  be  an  easy  task 
for  those  living  during  the  first  phase  of  the 
Second  Industrial  Revolution  to  adjust  fast 
enough  and  simultaneously  to  the  many  po- 
tential dangers  we  face— increased  radioactivity; 
new  industrial  air  pollutants;  more  and  more 
artificial  foodstuffs  and  food  additives;  the 
svnthetic  materials  that  will  increasingly  replace 
natural  products;  the  likelihood  of  contact  with 
new  strains  of  microbial  agents;  the  rtocral 
pressures  and  regimentation  of  life  c#used  by 
larger  populations  and  crowding;  the  mechanical 
boredom  of  automation;  and,  probably,  the  ir- 
ritating aimlessness  of  compulsory  leisure. 

It  will  take  great  medical  statesmanship  to 
protect  the  fundamental  biological  rights  of  man. 
from  these  threats  which  are  inherent  in  the' 
Second  Industrial  Revolution.  Increasingly*  in 
future  years  it  will  be  the  responsibility  of  social 
medicine— which  is  not  the  same  thing  as 
socialized  medicine— to  plan  for  the  welfare  of 
societv  as  a  whole.  Modern  man  will  need  the 
guidance  of  physicians  to  achieve  fitness  of  body 
and  mind  to  his  new  physical  and  social  environ- 
ment. The  more  complex  and  dependent  on 
technology  society  becomes,  the  more  urgent  it  is 
for  modern  medical  science  to  determine  what 
must  be  done  to  make  the  world  biologically 
safe— not  only  for  ourselves,  but  also  for  fu- 
ture generations. 
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Two  Appraisals  of  the  Arts  in  America: 

ARTHUR  MILLER  ON  THE  THEATRE 


VIRGIL  THOMSON  ON  MUSIC 


TEXAS  PUTS  ITS  BRAND  ON 
THE  IGNORED  LESSON  OF  ANNE  FRANK 
PORNOGRAPHY  IS  NOT  ENOUGH 
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DRESS     AND     ACCESSORIES     BY     SAKS     FIFTH     AVENUE 


Luxurious  adventure — a  dram  of  Drambuie 


Moment  of  moments  .  .  .  cordial  of  cordials  ...  a  dram  of  Drambuie!  Made  with 
a  base  of  linesi  Scotch  whisky,  Drambuie  is  truly  a  luxurious  adventure.  Origi- 
nally the  personal  liqueur  of  Prince  Charles  Edward.  Drambuie  lias  been  made  in 
Scotland  since  1745  from  Bonnie  Prince  Charlie's  secret  recipe.  Enjoy  Drambuie 
in  the  traditional  cordial  glass — or  on  the  rocks,  with  twist  of  lemon  peel  if  desired. 


80   PROOI 


Drambuie         «r 

The  cordial  with  the  Scotch  whisky  base 
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YOUR    TELEPHONE! 


Are  there  friends  nearby  or  faraway 
you  haven't  seen  for  a  while?  When  you 
think  of  them,  think  also  of  your  tele- 
phone. It  quickly  puts  you  back  in  touch 
.  .  .  gladdens  the  day  for  everybody  .  .  . 
ends  that  long  silence  with  a  lot  of  smiles. 


Why  not  make  an  overdue  telephone 
visit  this  minute?  (And  maybe  plan  an 
actual  holiday  visit  later.)  It's  easy  to 
do,  and  a  laugh  or  two  from  now  you'll 
know  why  the  telephone  is  truly  friend- 
ship's best  friend. 


BELL  TELEPHONE   SYSTEM    Km! 
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Take  tea  with  the  Countess 

Gorham's  exquisite  solid  silver  "Countess  Chantilly" 

tea  and  coffee  service  makes  for  pampered  living,  lavish  giving. 

Beautifully  proportioned  five-piece  service  $795.  Matching  tray  $435. 
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'  Symphonies 
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Boston  Symphony  Oreh 
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9.   MENDELSSOHN 

Italian  AND   Reformation 

Symphonies 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Charles  Munch,  conductor 
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69.   RACHMANINOFF 

Concerto  No.  3  in  D  minor 
Van  Cliburn,  pianist 
Symphony  of  the  Air 
Kiril  Kondrashin,  conductor 


A  SHORT  TRIAL  OFFER  FROM 

rlhe  JiCTL  Victor  Society  of  Great  "Music 

TO  DEMONSTRATE  HOW  MEMBERSHIP  CAN  HELP  YOU  BUILD 
THE  MOST  SATISFACTORY  KIND  OF  RECORD  LIBRARY 

Any  4  for  $1  each 

...  IF  YOU  AGREE  TO  BUY  FOUR  ADDITIONAL  RCA  VICTOR  REC- 
ORDS FROM  THE  SOCIETY  DURING  THE  NEXT  YEAR  FROM  AT 
LEAST  100  THAT  WILL  BE  MADE  AVAILABLE  DURING  THAT  TIME 
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rSCHAIKOWSKY     „ 

VIOUN  CONCERTO 

HEIFETZ 

REINER 

CHICAQO  SYMPHONY 


24.  TCHAIKOVSKY 

Concerto   in  D 

Jascha  Heifetz,  violinist 

Chicago  Symphony 

Orchestra 

Fritz  Reiner,  conductor 


SONGS  OF  A  WAYFARER 
KINDEBTOTENLIEDER 

FOKEXSTEB   MOP 


31.  CRIEG 

Peer  Gynt 
AND  Lyric  Suites 

Eileen  I-.irrell,     oprano 

Boston  Pops  Orchestra 

Arthur  Fiedler,  conductor 


70.   CHOPIN 

The  Ballades   (Complete) 
Artur   Rubinstein,    pianist 
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15,   BEETHOVEN 

Emperor  Concerto 

Artur  Rubinstein,  pianist 

Symphony  of  the  Air 

Josef  Krips,  conductor 


MAHLER 

Kindertotenlieder 

AND  Songs  of  a  Wayfarer 

Maureen  Forrester,  contralto 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Charles  Munch,  conductor 
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OFFENBACH 

Gaite   Parisienne 

AND  KHACHATURIAN 

Gayne  Ballet  Suite 

Boston  Pops  Orchestra 

Arthur  Fiedler,  conductor 


76.   BEETHOVEN 

Appassionato   Sonata 

AND    Sonata   in   D 

Op.    10,   No.   3 

Vladimir  Horowitz,  pianist 
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Vienna  Philharmonic    «t««t»T  vjx  uuiut 

(Uaut    SYMPHONY  IN  f,  MINOR,  I  isa 
U„,,J«  SYMPHONY  IN  I)  MAJOR,  k.  10.1 
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J.  S.  Bach 


74.   BARTOK:   Music   for 

Strings,  Percussion  and  Celesta 

AND  Hungarian  Sketches 

Chicago  Symphony 

Orchestra 

Fritz   Reiner,   conductor 
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BEETHOVEN 

VIOLIN  CONCERTO  <;>n> 


62.   DVORAK 

New   World   Symphony 

Chicago  Symphony 

Orchestra 

Fritz  Reiner,  conductor 


PIERRE    MONTEUX     .     \        .(■»" 
s-A«lVCO*SEftvaTCMRC  ORC*  ■*• 

STRAVINSKY 

RITE  OF  SPRING 


13.  TCHAIKOVSKY 

Porhetique  Symphony     , 
Chicago  Symphony 
Orchestra 
Fritz  Reiner,  conductor 


73.    MOZART:   Symphony 
No.  40  in  G  minor  AND 
HAYDN 

Symphony  No.    104  in  D 

Vienna    Philharmonic   Orch. 

Herbert  von  Karajan, 

conductor 


75.   BACH 

Jesus,    Dearest    Master 

and    Christ   Lay   in 

the   Bonds   of   Death 

The  Robert  Shaw  Chorale 

and  RCA  Victor  Orchestra 

Robert  Shaw,  conductor 


HEIFETZ  •  MUNCH 

BOSTON'  SYMPHONY 

16.   BEETHOVEN 

Concerto   in   D 

Jascha  Heifetz,   violinist 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Charles  Munch,  conductor 


38.  STRAVINSKY 

The  Rite  of  Spring 

Paris  Conservatoire 

Orchestra 

Pierre  Monteux,  conductor 


KHACHATURIAN 

Masquerade   Suite 

AND   KABALEVSKY 

The   Comedians 

RCA   Victor   Symphony 

Orchestra 

Kiril  Kondrashin,  conductor 
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23.   TCHAIKOVSKY 

Concerto  No     1    in  B  Hot  minor 

Win  (  1 1 hut  ii . 
Kinl  Kundrashin,  conductor 


35.    RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF 
Scheherazade 

London  Symphony  Orchestra 
Pierre  Monteux,  conduccoi 


78.   GERSHWIN 

Rhapsody    in   Blue 
AND  An  American   in   Paris 

I  ,tl  \\  ild, 
Boston  Pops  Orchestra 
Arthur  Fiedler,  conductor 
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.    BRAHMS 

Symphony  No.  3  in  F 

Chu  ago  Sj  mphony 

Orchesi  i  i 

Fritz  Reiner,  conductor 


77.    SCHUBERT 

Death  and  the  Maiden  Quciitet 
AND    Ouorleltsall 

I  hi    luilli  i  i  Quartet 


Tchaikovsky 

1812 

Overture 

Stereo  Spectacular 


MORTON  GOULD 

ORCHESTRA 

and  BAND 


79.   TCHAIKOVSKY 

1812   Overture 

AND   RAVEL 

Bolero 

Morton   Gould   and 

His  Orchestra 
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If  you  want  any  of  the  albums  shown  on 
these  two  pages  in  time  for  Christmas 
giving,  please  mail  the  coupon  in  order  to 
reach  us  no  later  than  December  1. 
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THE  BASIC  IDEA:  SYSTEMATIC  COLLEC- 
TION  •  The  purpose  of  this  offer  is  to 
demonstrate,  by  your  own  experience,  a 
sensible  way  to  build  up  a  fine  record 
library  of  the  World  s  Great  Music.  Most 
music-lovers  certainly  intend  to  do  so,  but 
unfortunately  almost  always  they  are  hap- 
hazard in  carrying  out  this  aspiration.  Sys- 
tematic collection  not  only  means  that 
they  will  ultimately  build  up  a  record 
library  of  which  they  can  be  proud,  but 
that  they  can  do  so  at  an  IMMENSE 
SAVING.' 

The  one-year  membership  offer  made 
here  is  a  dramatic  demonstration.  In  the 
first  year  it  can  represent  a  saving  of 
UP  TO  40  %  over  the  manufacturer's  na- 
tionally advertised  price. 

After  purchasing  the  four  additional 
records  called  for  in  this  trial  membership, 
members  who  continue  can  build  up  their 
record  libraries  at  almost  a  ONE-THIRD 
SAVING  through  the  Club's  Record-Divi- 
dend plan;  that  is,  for  every  two  records 
purchased  (from  a  group  of  at  least  100 
made  available  annually  by  the  Society) 
members  receive  a  third  rca  Victor  "Red 
Seal  record  FREE. 

A  cardinal  feature  of  the  plan  is  GUID- 
ANCE. Thi  Society  has  a  Selection  Panel 
whose    sole    function     is    to     recommend 


"must -have"  works.  The  panel  includes 
DEEMS  TAYLOR,  Chairman;  composer  and 
commentator;  JACQUES  BARZUN,  author 
and  music  critic  SAMUEL  CHOTZINOFF, 
General  Music  Director,  nbc,-  JOHN  M. 
CONLY,  music  editor,  The  Atlantic; 
AARON  COPLAND,  composer;  ALFRED 
FRANKENSTEIN,  music  editor,  San  Tran- 
Chronicle;  DOUGLAS  MOORE,  com- 
poser and  Professor  of  Music,  Columbia 
University,  WILLIAM  SCHUMAN,  com- 
poser and  President  of  the  Juilliard  School 
of  Music,  CARLETON  SPRAGUE  SMITH, 
former  chief  of  Music  Division,  New 
York  Public  Library;  G.  WALLACE  WOOD- 
WORTH,  Professor  of  Music,  Harvard. 

HOW  THE  SOCIETY  OPERATES 

Every  month  three  or  more  12-inch  3V  i 
R.P.M.  rca  Victor  Red  Seal  records 
are  announced  to  members.  One  is  singled 
out  as  the  record-of-the-month  and,  unless 
the  Society  is  otherwise  instructed  (on  <i 
simple  form  always  provided),  this  record 
is  sent  to  the  member.  If  the  member  does 
not  want  the  work  he  may  specify  an  alter- 
nate, or  instruct  the  Society  to  send  him 
nothing.  For  every  record  members  pay 
only  $4.98— for  stereo  $5.98— the  manufac- 
turer's nationally  advertised  price.  (A 
small  charge  for  postage  and  handling 
is  added.) 


FOR  THE  COLLECTOR 


(.NOT    AVAILABLE    IN    STEREO) 

I  hese  liisiui  hiii  ortl 
inos  were  made  lull  H  i 

the  advent  ol  stereo 
phonit  sound  and  are 
therefore  available 
only  in  regular  L.  P. 
\  et  sums.  They  can 
be  played  <>n  stereo 
phonographs,  of 
i  nin  se,  and,  like  all 
monaural  recordings, 
W  ill  sound  even  better 
on  this  type  of  player. 
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80.   BEETHOVEN 

Eroico    Symphony 

\lt<    v mphony  < >rt i>. 
Arturo  Tost. mini,  conductor 


|.<.Wr.,.0B 

Hr-Hpi^'hl  I >^ 

THE  PINES 

THE  FOUNTAINS  OF  SOME 

TOSCANINI 

and  the  NBC  Symphony 


Beethoven   Archduke"  Trio 

NO  7  IN  e  FLAT  MAIOR  OP  il 


83.   RESPIGHI 

Pines   of   Rome 
AND   Fountains   of    Rome 

\li(.  Symphonj  Orchestra 
Anuro  Toscanini,  conductor 


Mtmooal  Idlllsn 

WANDA  LANDOWSKA 

Hull  S,  1l?«-A«ml  l«,  HJ» 


RUBiNSTfJN  •  MEIfFJZ 
FEUERMANN 

84.   BEETHOVEN 

Archduke   Trio 

Artur  Rubinstein,  pianist 

Jascha  llcifetz,   violinist 

Emanuel    Feuermann.   cellist 


82.   BACH  Two- Pert 
Inventions   (Complete)   AND 

Three-Part  Inventions 

Nos.  1,  2,  5,  11,  13,  14,  15 

\\  anda   Landowska 

harpsichordist 


RHAPSODY  ON  A  THEME  OF  PAGANINI 
CONCERTO  No.  1  Raclimuinorl,  pianist 

STOKDWSIU  •  MMMOT  CntetHS 


81.   RACHMANINOFF 

Concerto  No.  1   in  F  sharp 

minor  AND 

Rhapsody  on  a  Theme 

of  Paganini 

Sergei  Rachmaninoff,  / 

Philadelphia  Orchestra 
Eugene  Ormandy,  conductor 
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RCA  VICTOR  Society  of  Great  Music 

c    o  Book-of-the-Month  Club,  Inc. 

345  Hudson  Street,  New  York  14,  N.  Y. 

Please  register  me  as  a  member  of  THE  RCA 
VICTOR  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  MUSIC  and  send  me 
the  lour  records  I  have  indicated  by  number  in  boxes 
below,  billing  me  only  $4  (plus  postage  and  handling). 
e  to  buy  four  additional  RCA  VICTOR  Red  Seal 
records  from  the  Society  within  twelve  months.  For 
each  of  these  I  will  be  billed  the  manufacturer's  na- 
tionally advertised  price  $4 .98  for  regular  L.P.  re- 
cordings ($5.98  for  stereophonic  recordings)  -plus  a 
small  charge  for  postage,  sales  tax  and  handling.  I 
may  cancel  mv  membership  any  time  after  buying 
four  discs  from  the  Society  (in  addition  to  those  in- 
cluded in  this  introductory  offer).  If  I  continue 

nth  purchase,  for  every  two  records  I  buy  from 
the  Society  I  will  receive  a  third  rca  Victor  Red  Seal 
i   lree. 


CHECK    THE    DIVISION    YOU    WISH    TO    JOIN 
□  Reoular    LP.  Q  Stereo 


Print   PL. Inly) 


City Zone State 

NOTE:     If    von    wish    your    membership    credited    to    an 
:<  A    VICTOR   dealer,    please   fill    In   here: 


PLEASE    NOTE:    Records    can    Im    shipped    only    to    residents    o: 

.  for  Canadlai 
binned  duty  tree  from  Ontario 
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LETTERS 


Israeli  Myths 


To  the  Editors: 

Sidney  Hyman's  article  "Heroic  Israel 
Today:  The  Legend  and  the  Facts" 
[September]  .  .  .  reminded  me  of  my 
own  experience  with  a  former  synagogue 
president.  I  had  preached  a  sermon  en- 
titled. "Was  the  establishment  of  Israel 
a  miracle?"  My  thesis  was  that  to  at- 
tribute everything  to  the  miraculous  is 
to  rob  the  Israelis,  and  even  God  Him- 
self, of  much  deserved  credit  for  blood, 
sweat,  tears,  and  human  character.  I 
supported  my  thesis  with  proper  quota- 
tions, rhetoric,  and  emotion,  and  seemed 
to  have  made  a  legitimate  and  con- 
structive point.  But  the  reaction  of  my 
good  president  was  this: 

"As  a  rabbi  you.  for  one,  should  have 
said   that   it  zoas  a   miracle." 

Jacob  Chinitz 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

I  am  an  American  who  was  born  in 
Palestine  and  lived  there  until  1946.  In 
other  words.  I  am  a  Sabra  by  birth.  For 
the  past  fifteen  years  I  have  been  i  \ 
plaining  at  various  gatherings  that  I 
know  nothing  about  Kibbutz  life:  that 
I  spent  all  my  youth  on  the  paved  side- 
walks of  a  big  city— Jerusalem;  that  I 
never  tended  sheep  or  played  a  recorder. 
...  I  learned  all  the  "Jewish  folk  dances" 
here— in  America— and  have  never  danced 
the  Hora  in  the  streets.  .  .  . 

I  am  tired  of  explaining  that  I  am  not 
a  refugee  nor  am  I  a  hick  who  has  lived 
in  a  tent.  .  .  .  Thank  God  Mr.  Hyman 
opened  his  mouth.  Now  I  can  shut 
mine.  .  .  .  Odf.da  Rosenthal 

New  York.  N.  V. 

Woman's   Work 

To  the  Editors: 

Your  "Proposition  for  Women"  [Mar- 
ion K.  Sanders,  September]  .  .  .  holds 
hope  to  all  the  discontented  and  restless 
of  the  coffee-drinking  sisterhood.  Mrs. 
Sanders  has  expressed  the  most  accurate 
and  understanding  Feelings  for  our  situa- 
tion that  I  have  read.  While  other 
writers  have  concentrated  their  pity  on 
the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  pinning  diapers, 
she  implies  thai  the  woman  who  does 
not  have  a  degree  might  also  appreciate 
the  satisfaction  of  contributing  to  the 
community  ...  as  well  as  earning  money. 
Marion  Rosser  Judson 
Topsfield,  Mass. 


I  am  a  typical  college  graduate  (PJ 
Beta  Kappa  also)  turned  suburb! 
housewife  with  three  children.  Aj 
proaching  forty.  I  scan  the  many  civil 
social,  and  hobby  activities  I  have  puj 
sued.  .  .  .  However  satisfying,  these  aj 
tivities  have  not  brought  the  feeling 
fulfillment.  .  .  . 

Many  of  the  projects  Mrs.  Sanded 
cited  seem  to  me  exciting  and  actio! 
provoking.  I  should  welcome  suggestion 
as  to  how  I  might  within  the  framewotj 
of  our  local  community,  initiate  or  it 
volve  myself  and  other  interested  womet 
in  a  facet  of  one  of  these  paid  servicJ 
groups.    .    .    . 

Harriette  Freema> 
Bettendorf,  Ial 

I  think  a  National  Women's  Service 
Corps  would  be  an  excellent  idea.  I  airJ 
equally  enthusiastic  about  the  Point 
Four  Youth  Corps.  .  .  .  Perhaps  the  feel-l 
ing  of  satisfaction  and  independence! 
gained  by  a  constructive  job  in  thel 
Women's  Corp  would  help  prevent  a 
few  of  the  early  marriages  which  are 
entered  into  for  lack  of  security  or  pur- 
pose and  which  end  in  unhappiness.  .  .  . 
Some  women  might  like  to  go  back  to 
intensive  study  in  a  field  [other  than] 
education,  social  work  or  nursing. 
Shouldn't  this  be  encouraged  too?  Smith 
College  is  exploring  such  a  program  of 
graduate  work  now.  .  .  . 

Katharine  D.  Kane 
Boston,  Mass. 

The  scheme  [proposed  by  Mrs.  Sand- 
ers] is  as  old  as  Procrustes  and  has  had 
many  notable  exponents,  including 
Adolf  Hitler.  ...  I  note  that  Mrs. 
Sanders  ran  unsuccessfully  for  Congress. 
This  reinforces  my  faith  in  the  basic 
intelligence  of  the  American  voter.  On 
the  basis  of  the  remainder  of  your  bio- 
graphical blurb.  I  would  conclude  that 
she  is  guilty  of  one  fault  not  mentioned 
in  her  article,  "circular  self-aggrandize- 
ment." .  .  , 

Francis  D.  Haines,  Jr. 
Ashland.  Ore. 

How  do  women  begin  working  for 
such  a  reform  in  our  social  structure? 
I.  for  one.  would  not  object  to  my 
daughter's  serving  to  fulfill  her  social 
obligation  any  more  than  to  my  son  ' 
fulfilling  their  military  obligation  when 
they  reach  the  prescribed  age. 

•    Camiixe  Lawrence 
Terre  Haute.  I  rid. 

T  don't  know  when  I  have  encoun- 
tered a  more  horrifying   bit  of   ill-con- 
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LAROUSSE  ENCYCLOPEDIA 
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•  868  illustrations, 
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•  A  giant  volume 
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■nd  receive  free  your  $15  copy  of  the 
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The  only  complete  encyclopedia  oi   World   Mythology  from  pre  Biblical   Egypl 
and  pre-1  Gn  the  farthest  reaches  of  Africa,  the  Orient,  and  the 

Pacific.  Illustrated  with  an  incomparable  assemblage  of  authentic  Painting,  Sculpture, 
Symbols.  Idols.  Ritual  and  Sacrificial  objects,  many  rarely  seen  by  western  eyes. 


To  prepare  the  LAROUSSE 
ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  MY- 
THOLOGY,    holars 

in   evei  j    fii  Id    i  i  om    A  i  i    and 
Vrchaeology   to    Linguistics    am]    I 
abored  for  ten  years    amassing  from  every 
continent     the     mythological     traditions    of 
lundreds  of  nations,  people,  tribes 
tnd  cultures.  The  original  French-       ,  " 
language  edition  from  the  famous 
publishing  house  of   Larousse   in 
Paris    is  one  of   the   most    highly 
acclaimed  reference  works  in  the     "-— ^ 
world  today.  This  is  the  first  ■ 

<-i     available   in    English.    Tl  • 
other  book  like  it. 

EVERYTHING    YOU'VE    EVER   WANTED   TO 
KNOW  about  world  mythology  can  be  found 

in     a     few     moments.     Yet     this 
"reference"  work  is  designed  not  only  to  be 
consulted  for  farts  but   read  for  pleasure,    1 
offers    a     reading    experienci     wrought    of 
poet  iy  and  bestiality,  of  sorcery  and  grandeur 
and    primal    awe. ..a    voyage   backwards    in 
time  to  the  well-spring    o1   ma  i  'si  1 1 
theatre,    music,    theology,    architecture,    and 
folklore. 

FROM   OEDIPUS  TO   SIEGFRIED.    Hen 
the  animal-headed  deities  of  Egypt's  religion 
of  death ...  the   planetary   divini- 
ties   of    Babylonia.. .the    uncen- 
jTi  sored    family   history    of   the 

\|  I   |/      and    goddesses    of    Greece    and 
-1-4$-*-      Rome     (including    episodes     Bul- 
-'    finch  didn't  mention  i  ...the  licen- 
tious legends  and  rite-  of   Phoe- 
nicia...the  great  pagan  heritage  of  the  Celts 
and  Norse  and  Slavs,  much  of  it   here- 
inaccessible     to     the     general      reader. ..the 
strange    shamanistic    cults    of    the    ancient 
Magyars  and   Finns. 

FROM  PERSIA  TO  POLYNESIA  AND  PERU. 

To    read  on    is  to  be   plunged    headlong   into 
the  exotic  mysticism  of  the  East  . . .  Zoroa:  tei 


and  the  Magi. ..the  cult  of  Mithra . . .  the 
mysteries  of  Mani...the  multitudinous  gods 
.  nd  ca  ti  and  epics  of  Hinduism ..  .the  ex- 
alting doctrines  of  the  Buddha  .  .  .  t  he  in- 
tensely practical  mythology  of  the  Chinese 
...and  the  exquisite  legends  that  lie  beneath 
the  painting  and  poetry  and  di  ams  ol  .1  apan. 
And  here,  as  well,  are  the  great  mythic 
ies  of  Negro  Africa,  the  South  Pacific, 
the  Indians  of  North  and  South  America... 
.  in  the  legend  •  and  witchcraft 
of  the  silent  world  of  the 
Eskimos. 

EXPERIMENTAL  MEMBER- 
SHIP OFFER.  LAROUSSE  ENCY- 
CLOPEDIA OF  MYTHOLOGY,  with 
an  Introduction  by  Robert 
Graves,  is  typical  of  the  kind 
of  book  offered  regularly  to  members  of  the 
Marboro  Book  Club  at  reduced  prices. 
Limited  quantities  have  been  set  aside  as 
Free  Gifts  for  new  members  who  join  now. 
^^^  It  makes  good  sense  to  send  for 
your  free  copy  today,  with  your 
first  selection  chosen  from  t he- 
list  at  right. 

If  not  delighted,  simply  return 
the  books  within  2  weeks  and 
your  membership  will  be  cancelled  without 
cost  or  obligation.  The  Club  takes  all  the 
risk.  You  see.  this  is  no  ordinary  offer  — anil 
tin     is  no  ordinary  book  club. 

ONLY  3  MORE  SELECTIONS  NEED  BE 
TAKEN  WITHIN  ONE  YEAR.  The  Marboro 
Book  Club  pools  your  buying  power  with  that 
of  Other  discerning  readers  who  share  your 
.  By  means  of  low  Members'  Prices 
and  free  Bonus  Books,  it  saves  you  an  aver- 
age of  50%  on  the  very  books  you  would 
otherwise  purchase   at   full   price. 

IMPORTANT  TO  ACT  QUICKLY.  Mail  coupon 

today    while    free  copies   of   LAROUSSE   i:\o- 
CLOPEDIA  OF  MVTHologv  are  still  available. 
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HUMAN  HEREDITY.  By  Ashley  Montagu,  What  cience  has 
learned  about  human  reproduction  and  human  evolution. 
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List.  $5.00,  Members'  Price  $3.95 
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List,  $5.00.  Members'  Price  $3.50 
PHILOSOPHY  AND  THE  MODERN  WORLD.  By  Albert  XV. 
Levi  The  dilemma  of  modern  man  .is  exemplified  in  Sartre. 
Kussell,  Einstein,  Dewey.  Freud.  Toynhee  and  I. emu 

List.  $7.50.  Members'  Price  $4.50 
THE  WORLD  OF  ROME.  By  Michael  Grant.  What  It  was  like 
to  be  a  citizen  of  Imperial  Home  during  its  era  of  unpar- 
alleled  power.   Companion   volume   to  The  Greek   Experience. 

List,  $6  50.  Members'  Price  $3.95 
THE  INTELLECTUALS.  Wickedly  revealing  portrait  of  the 
smartest  people  in  the  world  Contributors  Include  Camus. 
Eliot.  Hook,  Niebuln.  others. 

List,  $7.50.     Members'  Price  $4.50 
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LETTERS 

sidered  foolishness  than  Marion  ] 
Sanders'  solution  for  the  Woman  Pro 
lem.  This  is  not  to  say  that  I  am  again 
women  working  at  any  kind  of  johs  th< 
see  fit  and  can  fit  themselves  for.  .  . 
But  have  we  become  so  infected  wit 
totalitarianism  that  we  can  blithely  coi 
template  creating  a  slave  labor  class? 

Emily  Exner  Cj 
Ridgewood,  N 


It  is  up  to  the  administrators  of  th 
schools,  the  hospitals,  and  the  socia 
agencies  to  make  the  most  efficient  us 
of  our  womanpower  by  providing  part 
time  opportunities  on  the  profession^ 
level.  .  .  . 

Ml  RILL  D.  Lezak,  Ph.D 

Clinical  Psychologist    (half-time 

Clackamas  Count) 

Child  Guidance  Clinic 

Oregon  City,  Ore 

Mrs.  Sanders'  article  was  a  welcom 
bugle  call.  .  .  .  For  women  who  seek  a 
gratifying  career  flexible  enough  to  com 
bine  with  their  duties  and  pleasures  as 
wives  and  mothers,  I  enthusiastically 
recommend  my  own  choice  as  tutor  in 
remedial  reading.  I  earned  a  master's 
degree  in  the  field  during  the  vears 
when  my  children  were  infants.  Now  I 
tutor  in  my  home  at  hours  convenient 
to  me  and  to  my  family.  Requests  come 
in  almost  every  Meek  for  instruction  to 
students  from  fifth  grade  to  college.  .  .  . 
Norma  B.  Kahn 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Shades  of  1984!  Communal  rearing  of 
children,  central  direction  of  everv 
human  personality— what  Mrs.  Sanders 
proposes  amounts  to  a  complete  revolu- 
tion in  our  society  and  a  total  denial  of 
most  of  the  values  of  Western  culture. 
.  .  .  She  must  be  fooling. 

Daniel  C.  Reuter,  Minister 

First  Presbyterian  Church 

Graniteville,  Vt. 

I  graduated  from  college  in  three 
years  with  honors.  In  the  past  f  ha\e 
served  as  legal  steno,  copy  writer,  ad- 
vertising manager  of  a  department  store, 
and  executive  secretary  of  a  health 
agency.  .  .   . 

Of  all  the  jobs  I  have  held  I  consider 
my  present  position  as  wife  and  mothei 
the  most  stimulating  and  fulfilling,  be- 
cause what  I  do  or  don't  do  will  have  a. 
lasting,  intimate  effect  not  only  upon 
my  five  children,  but  upon  their  spouses, 
their  children,  and  all  with  whom  they 
associate.  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Vincent  E.  Foster,  Jr.  . 
Seattle,  Wash. ! 

I  believe  [Mrs.  Sanders  has]  done  a 
real  service  by  making  [her]  "Proposi- 
tion for  Women."  .  .  . 


the  newest 
SOUNDS 


STRAVINSKY-A  SELF- 
PORTRAIT 

IGOR  STRAVINSKY-a  self-portrait 
in  3  '  Lp's"  and  a  fourteen-page 
portfolio.  Stravinsky  conducts 
x-ray  sharp  newly-recorded  per- 
formances of  his  masterpieces, 
"LE  SACRE  DU  PRINTEMPS" 
and  "PETROUSHKA."  Stravinsky 
writes,  in  his  own  Byzantine  prose, 
about  the  creation  of  these  ep- 
ochal works.  He  tells  poignantly 
about  places  seen  and  cherished 
in  a  much-traveled  life.  As  per- 
sonal as  his  guiding  hand  on  an 
orchestra  is  the  sound  of  Stravin- 
sky's voice  as  he  speaks  about 
"Le  Sacre."  Illustrations  include 
snapshots  taken  by  Stravinsky  and 
his  own  hand-drawn  map  of  old  St. 
Petersburg. 

Stravinsky:  Le  Sacre  du  Printemps 
Petroushka    /     Igor    Stravinsky 
conducting  Columbia  Symphony 
Orchestra  /  D3L  300  /  D3S  614 


>•> 


THE  COWBOY  AND  THE 
HURRICANE 

Brisk  as  a  prairie  breeze  is  AARON 
COPLAND'S  brace  of  ballets - 
"RODEO"  and  "BILLY  THE  KID," 
newly  coupled  in  high-stepping 
performances  by  Leonard  Bernstein 
and  the  New  York  Philharmonic. 
By  way  of  further  60th  birthday 
salute  to  this  celebrated  American 
composer,  Bernstein,  the  Philhar- 
monic and  some  youthful  cohorts 
present  a  first  recording  of  Cop- 
land's school  opera  for  school 
children,  "THE  SECOND 
HURRICANE." 

Copland:  Four  Dance  Episodes 
From  "Rodeo"  /  Billy  the  Kid  / 
Leonard  Bernstein  conducting  New 
York  Philharmonic  /  ML  5575 
MS  6175 


THE  DUKE  MEETS 
TCHAIKOVSKY 

Bhtho  spirited  DUKE  ELLINGTON 
and  his  aide-de-camp  Billy  Stray- 
horn  meot  a  surprising  new  col- 
league -  Peter  lllitch  Tchaikovsky. 
The  result  is  a  suave  and  witty 
commentary  on  that  hardiest  of 
classics,  "THE  NUTCRACKER 
SUITE."  In  the  Ellington  book, 
"Waltz  of  the  Flowers"  becomes 
"Danse  of  the  Floreadores"! 

The  Nutcracker  Suite/Duke  Elling- 
ton and  his  Orchestra  /  CL  1541 
CS  8341 


mi  eluktqk    4r. 
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FROM  BACH  TO  BOLERO 

EUGENE  ORMANDY  and  THE 
PHILADELPHIA  ORCHESTRA 
move  with  wonderful  agility  from 
Bach's  majestic  Toccatas  on  one 
new  record  to  Ravel's  turbulent 
"BOLERO"  on  another. 

J.  S.  Bach:  Toccata  and  Fugue  in 
D  Minor,  etc.  /  Eugene  Ormandy 
conducting  The  Philadelphia 
Orchestra  /  ML  5580  /  MS  6180 

Ravel:  Bolero;  Le  Tombeau  de 
Couperin;  Alborodo  del  Grocioso 
MS  61<59'     ML  5569 


WALTER  AND  MAHLER'S  LIED 

BRUNO  WALTER,  Mahler's  great 
friend  and  most  ardent  advocate, 
penetrates  to  the  poetic  heart  of 
his  "LIED  VON  DER  ERDE."  The 
album  cover  photograph  is  a  col- 
lage of  Mahleriana  in  Dr.  Walter's 
possession-including,  appropri- 
ately, Mahler'sspectacles.  Mahler's 
vision  is  indeed  Walter's.  Another 
noble  Walter  mission  is  the  fur- 
therance of  Anton  Bruckner's 
music,  through  recordings  such  as 
this  latest,  of  the  9th  Symphony. 

Mahler:  Das  Lied  von  der  Erde 
(The  Song  of  the  Earth)  /  Bruno 
Walter  conducting  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic /  M2L  255  /  M2S  617 


PREVIN'S  BROADWAY 

ANDRE  PREVIN  is  the  guide  to  a 
bright  new  world  -  the  Broadway 
jazz  scene.  Pianist-arranger  Previn 
and  a  limber  jazz  trio  swing  subtly 
but  powerfully  in  ten  Broadway  hit 
tunes. 

Give  My  Regards  to  Broadway  / 
Andre    Previn    and    his    Trio    / 
CL  1530  /  CS  8330 


33  singles:  A  happy  new 
note.  Many  of  your  favorite 
singers  and  their  songs  are 
now  available  too  on  neat 
7- inch  single  records  at 
your  favorite   speed  —  33. 
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PERCUSSION  IN  STEREO 

"PERCUSSION  GOES  DIXIE- 
LAND" and  a  number  of  other 
riotous  directions  in  a  brash  new 
album  by  arranger-bandleader 
GARRY  SHERMAN.  Equally  com- 
bustible is  "Stereo  Dialog  for 
Brass"  a  free-wheeling  exchange 
between   trumpets   and  trombones. 

Percussion  Goes  Dixieland  /  Garry 
Sherman  /  CL  1537  /  CS  8337 
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THE   SECRET    OF 


The  only  thing  known 
about  Chartreuse  is  that 
you'll  like  it!  The  secret 
recipe  of  this  liqueur  has 
been  closely  guarded  since 
1605  by  the  Monks  in  a 
secluded  French  mona- 
stery. Chartreuse  is  superb 
served  straight  or  over  ice 
—  does  delicious  things  to 
ice  cream  or  fruit. 

CHARTREUSE 


Yellow  86  Proof  •  Green  110  Proof 

For  an  illustrated  booklet  on  the  story  of 

Chartreuse,  write:  Schieffelin  &  Co., 

30  Cooper  Sq.,  N.  Y.,  Dept.  AA 


4T'      W 


m 

Everywhere ...  you'll  be  charmed  by  the 
natural  flair  for  creative  design  which 
transforms  the  simplest  setting  into  a  minor 
triumph  of  sheer  artistry.  Come  soon  to 
this  Land  of  vivid,  rewarding  impressions. 
See  your  Travel  Agent  or  write: 

Jap  ah  ToumtJimiation 

45  Rockefeller  Plaza.  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 
651  Market  Stieet.  San  Francisco  5,  Calif. 
109  Kaiulani  Avenue.  Honolulu  15.  Hawaii 
48  Front  Street,  W.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada 


For  beautifully  illustrated  literature, 
and  further  information  please  write 
the  Japan  Tourist  Association  office 
nearest  you. 

(PLEASE  PRINT) 
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By  the  time  we  are  in  our  thirties  an 
the  last  bab)  trots  off  to  school,  we  ha\ 
half  of  our  lives  ahead  of  us.  .  .  .  Ha 
.i  litetime  as  free  agents  is  a  precioi 
gift.  We  need  to  approach  it  with  moi 
respect  than  haphazardly  drifting  int 
a  multitude  of  activities  which  may  b 
neither  necessary  and  satisfying  no 
useful. 

Some  women  know  and  understan 
i his.  They  have  planned  and  traine 
only  to  find  doors  shut  in  their  face; 
But  doors  will  yield  if  enough  of  us  tr 
to  open  them.  .  .  .  We  can  con  vine 
more  employers  to  experiment  wit 
middle-aged  women.  There  is  nothin 
magic  or  unalterable  about  the  forty 
hour  week:  we  can  ferret  out  tasks  whicl 
lend  themselves  to  flexible  time  sched 
ules  compatible  with  running  a  house 
hold.  .  .  .  The  schools  and  colleges  migh 
offer  one-  or  two-year  semi-professiona 
courses  as  well  as  refresher  courses  Eo 
rusty  skills  and  degrees.  .  .  .  Women' 
organizations  could  look  critically 
their  purposes,  methods,  and  how  the 
use  the  time  and  energy  of  their  mem 
bers.  There  is  much  information  avail 
able  in  the  fields  of  womanpower 
female  psychology,  and  national  needs 
Wide  publication  and  discussion  ol 
these  facts  would  help  women  make 
more  intelligent  decisions  for  then 
futures. 

II  we  can  learn  to  distinguish  busy 
ness  from  usefulness,  and  create  op 
portunities  to  help  ourselves  and  others 
.  .  .  perhaps  the  conscription  of  female 
energies  may  never  be  necessary.  .  .  . 

M  YRGARI  1     SCHAMIU  RG 

Los  Angeles.  Cailf 

Running  Railroads 

To  thf  Editors: 

I  cannot  disagree  with  John  Fischer's 
proposal  in  "Not  Really  a  Sin"  [Septem 
her]  that  area  authorities  be  established 
having  responsibility  for  all  phases  of 
urban   and   suburban   transportation.  .  .  . 

However,  I  feel  that  his  comments 
would  have  been  far  more  effective  .' .  . 
had  he  devoted  much  less  spate  to  a 
savage  criticism  of  the  deficiencies  of 
the  New  York  area  commuter  service 
and  the  railroads  in  general,  and  more 
to  other  basic  factors  which  have  ag- 
gravated the  existing  situation  .  .  . 
namely  the  greatly  increased  and  un- 
fettered use  of  the  private  automobile 
which  has  been  the  real  "villain  in  the 
piece." 

F.  P>.  Whitman,  President 

Western  Pacific    Railroad  Co. 

San  Francisco.  Calif. 

.  .  .  The  real  cause  of  our  railroads' 
sorry  state,  is  undue  government  control 
in  the  first  place.    Our  railroads  are  so 


THZ  ILIAD 
OF  HOMSP, 

JT'RK  i~  a  wonderful  opportunity 
in  own  an  epic  which  has  been 
called  one  of  the  >iv  besl  l><«>ks  ever 
written  .1  book  so  magnificent  thai 
Vlexander  the  Great  carried  ii  with 
him  into  battle  in  .1  jewelled  casket! 
When  \<»u  read  this  exciting  account 
of  the  battle  fur  Troy,  you'll  see  why 
The  Mtul  has  stirred  the  pulses  of 
countless  readers  for  nearly  three 
thousand  \  ears! 


WALTER  J.  BLACK'S  CLASSICS  CLUB  INVITES  YOU  TO  ACCEPT 


AUq  of  these  beautiful 
DeLuxe  Library  Editions 


THS 

ODYSSSY 

OF  HOM*P> 

"CV\  \l  Kl)  companion  piece  to  The 
Wail.  TheOdysseyis  the  exciting  ro- 
mantic narrative  of  the  perilous  wan- 
derings of  (  )<l\  ssciis  in  the  \  ears  after 
the  fall  of  Troy.  No  hero  of  fiction  lias 
ever  surpassed  Odysseus  for  courage, 
cleverness,  and  wisdom.  As  you  thrill 
to  his  tumultuous  adventures,  you 
will  —  like  millions  before  you  —  dis- 
cover a  never-ending  fascination  in 
this  timeless  classic! 


c 


UTOPIA 

BY  SIR  THOMAS  MORE 

\\  a  Bociet)  be  created  in  \%  1 1  i<-l« 
everyone  lives  the  'good  life"? 
Where  laws  are  few  and  simple  .  .  . 
where  the  working  day  is  six  hours 
.  .  .  where  war  does  not  exist?  One 
by  one,  Sir  Thomas  More  considers 
in  Utopia  the  social  and  economic 
problems  that  have  beset  man  in  all 
societies,  in  all  ages.  You  will  be 
amazed  at  his  conclusions  —  and 
you'll  marvel  at  the  brilliance  of  a 
man  who  —  four  centuries  ago  — 
could  take  such  an  enlightened  view 
of  social  progress. 


Why  The  Classics  Club  Offers  You  This  Superb  Value 


WILL  YOU  ADD  these  three  volumes 
to  your  library- -as  an  introductory 
offer  made  only  to  new  members  of  The 
Classics  Club?  You  are  invited  to  join 
today  .  .  .  and  to  receive  on  approval 
beautiful  editions  of  the  world's  greatest 
masterpieces. 

These  books,  selected  unanimously  by 
distinguished  literary  authorities,  were 
chosen  because  they  offer  the  greatest 
enjoyment  and  value  to  the  "pressed  for 
time"  men  and  women  of  today. 

Why  Are  Great  Books  Called  "Classics"? 

A  true  "classic"  is  a  living  book  that 
wiH  never  grow  old.  For  sheer  fascina- 
tion it  can  rival  the  most  thrilling  mod- 
ern novel.  Have  you  ever  wondered  how 
the  truly  great  books  have  become  "clas- 
sics"? First,  because  they  are  so  reada- 
ble. They  would  not  have  lived  unless 
they  were  read;  they  would  not  have  been 
read  unless  they  were  interesting.  To  be 
interesting  they  had  to  be  easy  to  under- 
stand. And  those  are  the  very  qualities 
which  characterize  these  selections:  read- 
ability, interest,  simplicity. 


Only  Book  Club  of  Its  Kind 

The  Classics  Club  is  different  from  all 
other  book  clubs.  1.  It  distributes  to  its 
members  the  world's  classics  at  a  low 
price.  2.  Its  members  are  not  obligated  to 
take  any  specific  number  of  books.  3.  Its 
volumes  are  luxurious  De  Luxe  Editions 

bound  in  the  fine  buckram  ordinarily 
used  for  $5  and  $10  bindings.  They  have 
tinted  page  tops;  are  richly  stamped  in 
genuine  gold,  which  will  retain  its  origi- 
nal lustre — books  you  and  your  children 
will    read    and   cherish   for   many   years. 

A  Trial  Membership  Invitation  to  You 

You  are  invited  to  accept  a  Trial  Mem- 
bership. With  your  first  books  will  be 
sent  an  advance  notice  about  future  se- 
lections. You  may  reject  any  book  you 
do  not  wish.  You  need  not  take  any  speci- 
fic number  of  books — only  the  ones  you 
want.  No  money  in  advance,  no  member- 
ship fees.  You  may  cancel  membership 
at  any  time. 

Mail  the  Invitation  Form  now.  Paper, 
printing,  binding  costs  are  rising.  The 
low  introductory  price  for  these  THREE 
beautiful  volumes  cannot  be  assured  un- 
less you  respond  promptly.  THE  CLAS- 
SICS CLUB,  Roslyn,  L.  I.,  New  York. 


^f^\^\^>\if^\^P\f^\^\(f^\^\^\^\^>^>\'if:  ' 


THE  CLASSICS  CLUB  OV 

Roslyn,  L.  I.,  New  York 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  Trial  Member  and  send 
me  the  THREE  beautiful  ( 'lassies  Club  Editions 
of  THE  II. IAD.  THE  ODYSSEY  and  UTOi  i 
pictured  here  which  i  may  keep  Tor  only  $2.89 
nlus  a  few  cents  mailing  charges  —  tlie  special 
new-member  introductory  price  for  A  I.I,  THREE 
volumes,  if  not  completely  satisfied  after  seven 
days'  examination.  I  may  return  all  3  books  and 
owe  nothing. 

As  a  member,  I  am  not  obligated  to  take  any 
specific  number  of  books,  and  I  am  to  receive  an 
advance  description  of  future  selections.  Also,  I 
may  reject  any  volume  before  or  after  I  receive  It 
and  i  may  cancel  my  membership  whenever  I 
wish. 

For  each  future  club  volume  I  decide  to  keep 
I  will  send  you  the  low  price  of  only  $2X9  plus  a 
few  cents  mailing  charges.  (Books  shipped  in 
U.S  -l.  only.) 


Mr. 
Mrs. 

Miss 


[PLEASE  PRINT  PLAINLT] 


Zone 
City (if  any) State. 
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FIRST 


FOREMOST 

The  diamond  merchants  of  Am- 
sterdam, we're  told,  keep  pictures 
of  beautiful  girls  on  the  walls  of 
their  sales  rooms  to  remind  them 
why  they  are  in  business.  It's  their 
way  of  saying  that  girls  are  a  dia- 
mond's best  friend. 

Unfortunately,  we  can't  follow 
this  example  for  two  reasons.  One 
is  simply  that  there  isn't  enough 
room  to  hang  pictures  of  our  cus- 
tomers in  our  offices,  since  large 
amounts  of  wall  space  are  neces- 
sarily taken  up  by  quote  boards. 
The  other  more  important  reason 
is  that  it  is  our  policy  to  hold  the 
identity  of  each  of  our  customers 
in  strictest  confidence  always. 

But  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  the 
portrait  gallery,  we  like  to  believe 
that  the  names,  holdings,  and  char- 
acteristics of  our  customers  are 
forever  engraved  on  the  memories 
of  our  account  executives  and  that 
each  of  them  has  his  customers 
firmly  fixed  in  his  mind's  eye  if  not 
on  the  office  wall.  From  the  time 
he  enters  our  Training  School  to 
the  day  he  retires,  every  one  of  our 
account  executives  has  impressed 
upon  him  that  the  customer's  in- 
terest must  come  first,  and  he  must 
act  accordingly. 

In  our  business,  the  customer 
isn't  always  right,  but  he's  always 
first.  And  that,  we  think,  is  much 
more  important. 


MERRILL    LYNCH, 

pi  £ rc  r~ 

FENNER  &  SMITH 

INCORPORATED 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
and  all  other  Principal  Exchanges 

70  PINE  STREET,  NEW  YORK  5,  N.  Y. 

131   offices  here  and  abroad 
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hobbled,  hampered,  and  harassed  by 
federal,  state,  and  municipal  regulator)' 
bodies  that  .  .  .  the)  are  not  masters  in 
their  own  homes.  Main  of  the  strait- 
jackets  devised  tor  them  in  their  days  ol 
power  and  grandeur  are  still  hindering 
diem.  .  .  .  Government  control  is  a 
<  attse.  not  a  cure.  .  .  . 

V.    I!.    POMPER 

Max  ii. ird.  .Mass. 

Let  ns  hope  that  John  Fischer  will 
return  to  the  topic  ol  why  remunerative 
public  enterprise  is  regarded  as  sinful. 
.  .  .  The  removal  of  dangerous  shib- 
boleths [on  this  subject]  would  help  us 
abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  for  large 
areas  of  the  world  do  not  share  them 
and  in  many  underdeveloped  countries, 
government  action  and  public  enterprise 
are   the   only   way    forward. 

Mark  Starr 
Long  Island  City,  N.  V. 


Ii  is  refreshing  to  hear  the  blame  for 
our  "siik"  railroads  being  placed  where 
ii  rightly  belongs;  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  generally  inept  and  bungling  man- 
agement. .  .  .  Thank  you  for  not  echoing 
the  Association  of  American  Railroads 
propaganda.    .   .    . 

Thomas  L.  Brown 

Locomotive  Fireman 

Grand  Trunk  Western  Railroad 

Rattle  Creek.  Mich. 


Fair  Proposal 


To  thi    Editors: 

Your  two  pieces  on  World's  Fairs  [by 
George  R.  Leighton,  fuly,  August] 
me  to  thinking.  .  .  .  hike  ever)  fail  be- 
fore it.  the  196-4  New  York  World's  Fair 
will  be  everything  but  useful.  For  on 
whatever  day  the  Fair  closes  this  fan- 
tastic investment  of  time,  effort,  and 
money  will  be  written  off;  down  the 
chain,  a  total  loss.  .  .  .  Yet  with  one 
basic  shift  in  concept,  the  1964  World's 
Fair  could  quite  easily  become  the 
nucleus  ol  the  most  useful  and  most 
needed  institution  of  our  time:  the  first 
World  University,  sponsored  l>\  the  Uni- 
versity ol   the  State  of  New  York. 

I  he  matrix  is  there:  campus  build- 
ings, dorms,  classrooms,  gym,  pool,  labs, 
km  hens,  dining-halls— everything  but 
the  students.  Vnd  they're  busting 
through  the  seams  of  the  grade  schools 
and  high  sc  hook  right   now.  .  . 

When  the  Fair  closes,  the  exhibitors 
would  donate  the  buildings  to  the  Uni- 
versity corporation.  .  .  .  The  General 
Electric  Hall  of  Science  becomes  the 
Physics  Center.  ["he  General  Motors 
Moiovania  becomes  the  Engineering  De- 
partment. I  he  du  Pont  exhibit  becomes 
'.In-  Chemistry  Building.  .  .  .  The  De- 
partment   of    English    is   housed   in    the 


former  British  Pavilion— along  with  t] 
manent  collections  of  British  art,  histc 
and   culture.    The   same   is   true  of 
buildings  of  other  nations.  .  .  . 

But  beyond  all  of  this  ...  is  the  It 

of  the  University.    For  both  corporal 

and  nations  [this  would  be]  public   sc 

ice,  enduring  and  of  the  highest  ord 

Norton  W'c 

New  York,  N 


TV  Tries  Its  Be 

To  the  Editors: 

Martin  Mayer's  analysis  of  .  .  .  te 
vision  ["How  Good  Is  TV  at  Its  Best 
August,  September]  was  creative  cri 
cism  of  a  most  welcome  nature,  lint 
am  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  any  suj 
probing  survey  which  coin  bides  th 
"we  need  a  cast  of  mind  thai  sees  ot 
hour  as  more  significant  than  one  lm 
died  hours  ol  routine"  can  have  omittc 
mention  of  a  two-hour  program  (c 
which  I  am  gratified  to  have  had  son 
part).  "Fabulous  Tillies"  (January  3 
1960,  CBS-Television). 

We    were'    in    preparation    lor    almrj 

six  months \nd  all  of  us  were  cor 

cerned  with  fulfilling  Mr.  Mayer's  d< 
mands.  Through  music,  drama,  visui 
and  aura!  documentary,  comedy,  and 
satire,  we  sought  to  use  television  to  th 
ultimate  of  its  enormous  power. 

II  we  failed— I  hope  we  did  not—: 
was  not   from   lack  of  trying. 

Max  Wit 
Ridgefield,  Conn 

Flying  Saucer 

To  the   Editors; 

.After  reading  "Afternoon  with  the 
Space  People"  by  Hal  Draper  [Sepiem- 
bci  1  leai  your  readers  will  be  left 
with  the-  impression  that  the  kind  of 
idiotic  nonsense  on  which  he  reported 
represents  the  only  attention  bcim 
given  the  UFOs  [Unidentified  Flyint 
Objects].  Such  could  not  be  further 
from  the  truth:  several  conservative,  cau- 
tious, and  highh  respected  organiza- 
tions and  individuals  are  studying  the 
enigma.   .   .   . 

We  are  constantly  shocked  and  dis- 
gusted  with  the  space  conventions, 
especially  in  California,  which  is  head- 
quarters for  this  milk-the-old-and-un- 
happy  son  ol  business.  Contrary  to 
Diaper's  information,  the"  .Amalgamated 
Flying  Saucer  Clubs  ol  \merica"  does 
not  represent  real  UFO  research  in  the 
1  S.  \.  and  main  of  the  individuals 
he  mentions  are  frowned  upon  by  the 
thinking    researchers.    ... 

Lee  R.  Munsick.  Editor 

U.  F.  O.  Newsletter 

Morristown,  N.  J. 


Monaural  $2.00lIStereo  $2.50 


2km*  RECORD  CLUB 

invites  you  to 

AKE  ALL  YOU  WANT! 

Values  up  to  $b  98  i 

YOU  AGREE  TO  BUY  FOUR  ADDITIONAL  RECORDS  DURING  THE 
EXT  YEAR  UNDER  MEMBERS'  SPECIAL  DIVIDEND  PLAN...  WHICH  IS 
QUIVALENT  TO  A  33'/3%  SAVINGS  FROM  REGULAR  RETAIL  PRICES. 


ERES  HOW  THE  CLUB  WORKS: 
TAKE  ALL  YOU  WANT!  You  pay  only 
2. 00  (or  each  monaural  (standard) 
igh  fidelity  record  and  $2.50  for 
>ch  stereophonic  sound  record. 

A  FREE  RECORD  OF  YOUR  CHOICE 
OR  EVERY  TWO  YOU  BUY!  Under 
members'  special  dividend  plan,  you 
nly  agree  to  buy  4  selections  during 
ie  next  year  at  regular  retail  prices 
ihich  entitles  you  to  2  free  records 
f  your  choice  — a  total  of  6  records 
or  the  price  of  4.  This  members'  spe- 
ial  dividend  plan  (a  free  record  for 
very  2  you  buy)  continues  as  long 
is  you  remain  a  member  of  the  Club. 


Enroll  in  any  of  these  categories- 


Popular,  Classical  or  Jazz. 

•  You  will  receive  The  Record  Club 
News  each  month  with  hundreds  of 
albums  fully  described  in  order  to 
make  your  record  selections. 

•  You  may  accept  or  reject  the  selec- 
tions of  your  category,  take  any  of 
the  other  records  offered  in  other 
categories,  or  take  no  record  in  any 
particular  month. 

•  You  are  free  to  discontinue  your 
membership  at  any  time  after  buying 
four  albums. 

•  If  you  are  a  Diners'  Club  member, 
purchases  can  be  included  in  your 
regular  Diners'  Club  bill. 


US     M  A  Si  I 


124.  iM  A  S)  Music 
ol  R.msky- 
Korsakov  under 
baton  of  Goosens. 


<S.  |M  .'.  SI  Fll 
magic  by 


52.  (M)  "Gilels  is  an 
...accomplished 
pianist.  Superla- 
tive."-Sat.  Rev. 


AARON  COPLAND 

CONDUCTS 

COPLAND'S  THIRD 

SYMPHONY 


PIERRE-MICHEL 
IE  CONTE 
FRANKFURT 

SYMPHONY 


WEBER  ROSSINI 
OVERTURES 


«J.  (M  L  S)  Cop- 

132. (M  AS)  Sing, 

108.  (M&S)  "Simply 

land  conducts  orvn 

Sing,  Sing;  And 

dazzling.  ..highly 

3rd  Symphony  in 

the  Angels  Sing; 

recommended." 

majestic  manner. 

Moonglow.  etc. 

-Am.  Rec.  Guide. 

131.  (M  &  S)  Moon- 
light Sonata, 
Liebestraum, 
Military  Polonaise 


UNDER  PARIS  SKIES 
REC  OWEN  AND 
HIS  ORCHESTRA 


Nil 


109.  |M  I  s  Pari- 
sian mood  music 
in  lush  orchestral 
setting. 


503.  (M  i  S)  "Best  ol 
all"— High  Fidelity. 
"Tempered  and  sensi- 
tive"—Sat,  Rev. 


136.  (M)  "Sparkling"  69.  (M  A  S) 
N.Y.  Times.  "Lyrical  2-million-se 

and  ecstatic"—  popularity 

London  Times.  encores. 


RCA  VICTOR 

COLUMBIA 

DECCA 

ATCO 

ATLANTIC 

MERCURY 

LIBERTY 

EVEREST 

HI6H  FIDELITY 

VANGUARD 

WORLD  PACIFIC 

UNITED  ARTISTS 

VOX 

MONITOR 

0ME6A 

PERIOD 

ELEKTRA 

BEL  CANTO 

SPOKEN  ART 

,GNP 

INTERLUDE 

BETHLEHEM 

KING 


£vi 


#' 


5.  (M)  Way  You  Look 
Tonight.  Flamingo, 
Pavanne.  Summer. 


LEROT  ANDERSON 

PUTS 
LEROY  ANDERSON 


137.  (M  &  S)  Blue 
Tango,  The 
Typewriter, 
Sandpaper  Ballet 


FRITZ  REINER.  Cond. 


143.  (M)  Top  Combinatu 
RCA  record,  Strauss 
Symphony,  Reiner 
conducts. 


L 


SYMPHONLf  DANCES  I 
TWO  ELEGIAC 

MELODIES 


a 


73.  (M  A  S) "Strong" 
-Atlantic. "Brightly 
Presented. "- 
N.Y.  Times 


hiJ.W/.UriH 


TH1BIUI0ANUBI 
[M PI B0»  WALTZ 
VOICES  01  SPRING 


flr'-T  •<*-<>  %v 


» 


GEORGE FETER 

PLATS 
COLE  PORTER 
1 '      "... 

» 

55.  (M  &  S)'  Sound 
is  tremendous  . . 
best  yet"— 

High  Fid.  Mag. 


53.  (M  &  S)  Porter 
favorites  in  the 
unique  Feyer 
piano  style. 


Hi.  (M  &  S)  Oecca's 
glittering 
array  of 
ballet  gems. 


21.  (M)  "Most  likely 
is  the  greatest 
pianist  .  .  ." 

-N.  Y.  Times, 


MODERN  JAZZ  QUARTO 
plop  ONE  NEVER  KNOWS 


u 


■^  .""*?ff^TA»- 


16.  (M  t  S)  Oecca's 
stirring  performance 
by  top  European 
conductor. 


33.  (M  &  S)  "Finest 
musicianship. ..one 
is  overwhelmed"— 


77.  (M)  "Finest 
Wagner  perform- 
ance available." 
-High  Fidelity 


DAVID  t  IGOR  OfSTRAKH 
ptar  BACH  CONCERTO 

SiRASATl  Navarro 
HINDfMfTH  Sofloto  opu.li 
M(H',on<rto<  % 


♦:< 


140.  fM  &  S)  King 

Ragtime 

Pianist 

with  favorites. 


46.  (M)  World's 
greatest  violinist 
joined  by  his 
superb  son. 


ft: 

ANDRES  SEGOVIA 


36.  (Ml  World's  foremost  142.  (M)  Favorite 
classical  guitarist  Gershwin  hits  by 

with  works  o(  America's  queen 

Scarlatti  and  others.  of  song. 


ELLA  FITZGERALD  11 
tings  GERSHWIN  || 

y    Artur 
Rubinstein 

CHOPIN] 

mNOCOMUI'MNOt  It?    2 

OKLAHOMA 

ORIGINAL 
BROADWAY  CAST 

'  •"  .  4pT->-S 

wm 

\mki    jH  k 

113    IM|  "Top 

piantst  ol 
our  day.  ..'* 

-M,  Fi  Music. 


128.  (M  A  S)  Broad- 
way cast  with 
Alfred  Drake, 
Joan  Roberts 


139.  (M  A  Si  Top  ja«  19.  (M)  'Finest  lla- 

renditions  by  menco  Kuitar  artist 

'  51  Pete  of  our  time"— 

Fountain.  -High  Fidelity  Mag. 


LEOPOLD  ST0K0WSKI 
SIBELIUS  SYMPH,  St2 


SIBELIUS  SYMPH    SI  tKf 


BOBBY  DARIN 


n 


130.  (M)Stokowsk. 
conducts  the  music 
of  the  master 
of  the  North. 


LISZT:  PIANO 

CONCERTO 

NOt.  1  t  2 

ALFRED  BRENDEL, 

PIANIST 


,  Btl 


23.  (MIS)  World- 
famed  group  sings 
15  nostalgic  old 
world  songs. 


■Mii 


STRINGS  AROUND 
THE  WORLD 

ttjlwmttwnpnsjlw.  by 

!' V  MVI ROSF 

l|^V    VICTOR  TOUNG 
•        -PAUL  WFSTON 


«i-tia*»*„" 


v*"v 


EDOUARD  VAN 
REMOORTEL 
MENDELSSOHN: 
SYMPHONY  #4- 
TCHAIKOWSKY: 
CAPRICCIO  ITAL1EN 


17.  IM  A  S)  Mack 
The  Knife,  That's 
The  WaAove  Is, 
Ebb  Tide,  etc. 


32.  (M)  "Recording 
is  best  available... 
tops"  — Musical 
Masterworks. 


61.  (M  A  S)     Most 


all"-High  Fid. 
"Comes  alive"-Harper's. 


30.  (M  A  S)  Mood 
music  at  its  best 
in  lush  orches- 
tral setting. 


79.  (M  A  S)  "Perform- 
ance, first  rate;  re- 
cording, excellent" 


«.  (M  A  S)  Exotic 
sounds  of  Hawaiian 
Village  group  made 
it  a  best-seller! 


BERLIOZ 

SYMPHONIE  FANTASTIOUI 

a 


RACHMANINOFF 
CONCERTO  C3 

ll 

Byron  Janis,  Pianist 
Charles  Munch,  cond. 

BRAHMS: 

HUNGARIAN  DANCES 

DVORAK: 

SLAVONIC  DANCES 

■2 

tt'  1'illirCTTvi 

49.  (M  &  S)  "Unusually 
able  quality"— Sat. 

Rev.  "Sound  ter- 
rific"—Audio  Mag. 


58.  (M  &  S)  "Superior 
...tops.,  clarity 
and  definition 
-Billboard. 


76.  (M)  F.ne  RCA 
recording  of 
Rachmaninoff's 
classic  concerto. 


6.  (MftSj  Latin 
excitement  by  the 
master  of  mambo 
&  cha-cha-cha. 


ANTAL  DORATI, 

MINNEAPOLIS 
STMPHONY 


ALIENIZ:  IBERIA 

DEFALLA: 

LA  VIDA  BREVE 


PIERRE  COCHEREAU 

NOTRE  DAME  OF 

PARIS  ORGAN 


ni  i  cin 


14.  (S  only)  10  gems 
-Birth  of  the 
Blues,  Clap  Yo' 
Hands,  etc. 


105.  (M)  Flash  &  fire 
of  Spain 
under  the 
Master's  baton. 


40.  (M  &  S)  "Notable 
tor  performance 
and  quality  of  re- 
cording"—Billboard 


75.  (M)  Top  pianist 
of  the  day  in 
lyrical  and  ecstatic 
performance. 


m 

1        BALLET  HI-FI 
■     MISHEL  PIASTRO 
1    AND  HIS  CONCERT 
ORCHESTRA          1 

l£i. 

DINERS'    RECORD  CLUB, 

Box  46456 

Hollywood  46,  California 


HA 


Enroll  me  in  the  following  category  (check  one  only): 
□  POPULAR  MONAURAL  Q  POPULAR  STEREO 

D  CLASSICAL  MONAURAL  Q  CLASSICAL  STEREO 

D  JAZZ  MONAURAL  Q  JAZZ  STEREO 

Send  me  the  records  I  have  circled  at  the  right.  These 
records  will  each  cost  me  $2.00  for  Monaural  (standard) 
and  $2.50  for  Stereophonic  Sound.  (Cash,  check  or  money 
order  must  accompany  this  first  order'-).  During  the  next 
year,  I  agree  to  buy  four  selections  at  regular  retail  prices 
which  entitles  me  to  two  free  records  of  my  choice. 

Na 


-If  you  are  a  member  of  Diners*  Club, 
tions  may  be  charged.  Place  your  Di 

your  record  selec- 
iers'  Club  Account 

LIMIT    OF     1     SELECTION     OF     EACH     ALBUM. 
MONEY    BACK    GUARANTEED 


Circle  Numbers  Below: 

M- Monaural  (standard) 
S— Stereophonic  Sound 

5  6  8  14  16 

17  19  21  23  30 

32  33  35  40  4S 

49  52  53  55  58 

61  69  73  75  77 

78  79  65  105  108 

109  111  113  122  123 

124  12S  130  131  132 

133  136  137  138  139 

140  142  143  503 


JOHN    FISCHER 


the  EDITORS  EASY  CHAIR 


Please   Don't   Bite  the  Politicians 


TH I S  is   a    plea   for   tolerance    toward   our 
most  misunderstood  minority:   the  profes- 
sional politicians. 

No  other  group  in  America  is  the  butt  of  so 
much  suspicion,  ridicule,  and  contempt.  All 
kinds  of  opinion-makers,  from  editorial  writers 
to  night-club  comics— people  who  would  nevei 
dream  of  insulting  a  Negro,  Jew,  Catholic,  oi 
Paiute  Indian— delight  in  slipping  their  daily 
needle  oi  sarcasm  into  the  politician.  The)  hav< 
even  invented  a  derisive  name  for  him:  The  Pol. 

The  hard  feeling  will  reach  its  peak  this 
month,  as  it  does  at  the  close  of  evei  \  Pi  esidential 
election.  Countless  people  who  ordinarily  have 
nothing  to  do  with  politics  will  wake  up  on 
November  9  disappointed,  angry,  and  probably 
overhung.  And  not  only  the  losers.  Main  a 
member  of  the  winning  part)  will  have  a  sour 
bellyful  of  disillusionment  about  the  wa\  his 
Peei  less  Leaders  (from  ward  chairman  to  Presi 
dential  candidate)  handled  the  campaign.  Bitter- 
esi  of  all  will  be  the  amateur  politicians— the 
volunteers  who  have  been  working  for  the  last 
four  months  in  uneas)  harness  with  the  pros. 
Most  of  them  will  finger  their  collar-galls  on 
post-election  morning  and  reflect  that  their  worsl 
suspicions  .ire  now  confirmed. 

\  case  in  poini  is  an  idealistic  young  artist, 
whose  cartoons  probabl)  are  familiar  to  most  ol 
you.  Recently  he  developed  a  deep  concern  lor 
politics.  He  wakes  up  at  3:00  a.m.  to  worn 
about  Peace;  he  believes  that  all  men  are  broth 
cis.  especiall)  il  the)  are  brown,  black,  or  yellow; 
he  yearns,  quite  sincerely,  to  help  the  poor  and 
oppressed  everywhere.  So  he  has  been  trying  to 
Do  Something  About  It  by  working  with  the 
Democratic  club  in  his  Greenwich  Village  ele< 
lion  distric  t. 

A  few  weeks  ago  he  showed  me  a  series  ol  car- 
toons he  had  just  finished  about  "typical  politi- 
cians." They  emerged  as  wonderfully  funny  hut 
sinister  buffoons— both  sl\  and  stupid,  corrupt. 
hog  rich,  and  all  callously  indifferent  to  the  Big 
Issues  such  as  hungei   in  Asia  and  The  Bomb. 

This  view  distressed  me  because:  (a)  it  is  so 
similar  to  the  conclusions  reached  In  main  earn- 


est amateurs  after  their  first  contact  with 
practical  politicians:  (b)  it  is  wildly  unfair  and 
inaccurate:  (c)  it  is  dangerous.  Unless  ordinary 
citizens  understand— and  respect— the  processes  of 
political  life,  our  society  isn't  going  to  work  very 
well.  And  it  is  inconsistent  (it  seems  to  me)  for 
anyone  to  be  so  passionate  about  democracy  and 
yet  so  cynical  about  the  instruments  through 
which  democracy  has  to  work. 

IT  ALSO  distressed  me  because  I  like  politi- 
cians. Ever  since  I  started  work  as  a  city-hall  re- 
porter in  New  Mexico  some  thirty  years  ago,  I 
have  spent  a  lot  of  time  in  their  company— in 
smoke-filled  rooms,  jails,  campaign  trains,  shabby 
courthouse  offices.  Senate  cloakrooms,  and  the 
White-  House  itself.  Mostly  I've  been  reporting 
their  doings,  but  on  occasion  I  have  served  them 
.is  speech  writer,  district  leader,  campaign  chore- 
boy,  and  civil  servant.  On  the  whole,  they  have 
proved  better  company  than  any  other  profes- 
sional group  I've  had  a  chance  to  know  well— in- 
i  Imling  writers,  soldiers,  businessmen,  doctors, 
and  academies.  Drunk  or  sober,  the)  are  amus- 
ing fellows.  Their  view  of  human  nature  is  acute, 
unromantic,  and  good-humored.  They  are  as 
sensitive  as  coloratura  sopranos.  Few  of  them 
have  much  capacit)  foi  malice,  and  except  when 
making  speeches  the)  are  seldom  bores. 

On  the  average,  moreover,  they  have  seemed 
to  me  at  least  as  honest,  dedicated,  and  idealistic 
is  ihe  mine  run  of  Americans— including  the 
fastidious  who  shrink  awa)  from  the  "dirtiness" 
of  politics. 

No  doubt  the  politicians  are  themselves  partly 
to  blame  lor  the  blotchy  image  of  their  pro- 
Ussion  in  the  public  mind.  But  the  rest  of  us, 
I  think,  aie  more  at  fault.  In  our  lazy  way,  we 
find  it  easier  to  accept  the  cartoonist's  caricature 
than  to  take  the  trouble  to  look  at  the  politician 
.is  .1  breathing,  complex  human  being.  And  all 
too  often  we  tr\  (maybe  unwittingly)  to  push 
him  into  the  mold  of  the  caricature. 

A  realistic  portrait  ol  the  typical  politician 
would  have  to  begin  with  his  motives.  Why  is 
he   in   this  business? 

Not   for  money.    I  have  never  known  a  man 


^H  Hi 


m 


HOTO:    MARY    MORRIS    STEINER 


Did  you  know 
that  your  wife  will 
probably  elect  our 
next  President? 


ON  NOVEMBEB  8th  your  wife  and  56  million  other 
eligible  American  women  will  outvote  men  in  a 
Presidential  election  for  the  firsl   lime  in  our  history. 

From  1948  to  1956,  the  number  of  women  who  exer- 
cised their  right  to  vote  increased  by  almost  to',.  Be- 
cause of  this  upward  trend,  plus  the  fact  that  there 
a  re  nowT  over  3  million  more  women  eligible  to  vote  than 
men,  political  scientists  predict  women  will  cast  over 
2  million  more  votes  than  men  this  year.  Thus,  a 
record  women's  vote  could  be  decisive  in  electing  our 
next  President. 

Influential  as  the  American  woman  will  be  nationally, 
she  will  be  even  stronger  locally,  for  her  political  in- 
terest increases  closer  to  her  home  —  and  her  family. 
More  than  600,000  active  members  of  women's  politi- 
cal clubs  watch  closely  over  the  actions  of  local  gov- 
ernments. All  in  all  there  are  an  estimated  20  million 
women  affiliated  with  600  organizations  dealing  wTith 
all  kinds  of  civic  affairs. 

From  past  successful  political  experience  in  her  home 
town,  the  American  woman  has  come  to  know  that  her 
political  maturity  is  a  potent  asset  to  her  family.  She 
has  seen  the  better  schools,  housing  and  community 
centers  that  an  enlightened  administration  can  provide. 

Your  own  wife's  interest  in  good  government  is  a  re- 
flection of  her  concern  for  her  family.  Like  every  other 
American  woman  she  is  constantly  on  the  alert  for  any 
idea,  product  or  service  that  will  improve  her  family's 
well-being. 

An  interesting  example  of  this  alertness  is  the  fact  that 
millions  of  women  — shopping  for  half  the  families  in 
America — save  S&H  Green  Stamps.  Perhaps  your  wife 
is  one  of  these  prudent  shoppers.  The  little  "luxuries" 
she  gets  with  her  S&H  Green  Stamps  reward  her 
thrifty  nature  and  bring  better  living  to  her  family. 


An  American  Way  of  Thrift  for  24,800,000  Families. 

S&H  GREEN  STAMPS 


Distributed  since  1896  by   The  Sperry  and  Hutchinson  Company 
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THE     EDITOR'S     EASY     CHAIR 


who  got  rich  out  of  politics.  I  have  known  many 
who  got  poor.  Nearly  all  of  those  who  are  rea- 
sonably competent  could  have  done  better  finan- 
cially in  some  other  line  of  work.  It  is  true  that 
.1  good  deal  ol  money  passes  through  their  hands 

politics  has  become  an  outrageous!)  expensive 
business  in  this  country— but,  all  legends  to  the 
contrary,  not  much  of  it  sticks. 

Most  wealthy  politicians  either  inherited  their 
bank  roll  (like  Kennedy  and  Rockefeller)  or 
married  it  (like  Senator  Lyndon  Johnson)  or 
made  it  earlier  in  another  Hade  (like  Benton  and 
Bowles).  Many  have  sidelines  which  thrive  on 
political  connections— most  commonly  the  law, 
insurance,  contracting,  and  broadcasting.  Never- 
theless a  political  career  is  quite  likely  to  drain 
more  dollars  out  of  the  bank  account  than  it 
feeds  in. 

My  guess  is  that  people  usually  turn  to  poli- 
tics for  the  same  reason  actors  seek  the  stage. 
rhey  need  applause. 

Like  the  theatre,  politics  is  a  great  nourisher 
of  egos.  It  .attracts  men  who  are  hungry  for  at- 
tention, for  assurance  that  somebody  loves  them, 
for  the  soul-stirring  music  of  their  own  voices. 
Political  speeches  are  not  invariably  made  be- 
cause the  public  craves  wisdom,  but  oftener  just 
because  politicians  love  to  talk— even  when  their 
only  audience  is  other  politicians.  Note'  how 
hard  it  is  for  the  chairman  to  throttle  down  the 
oratory  at  that  lowliest  of  all  political  gatherings, 
a  meeting  of  precinct  leaders.)  A  main  ingredient 
in  the  make-up  of  every  successful  politician  is 
a  thick  slice-  of  ham. 

It  follows  that  politicians,  like  actors  and 
prima  donnas,  are  abnormally  sensitive  to  slights. 
For  hundreds  of  political  infantrymen,  "recog- 
nition" is  their  only  reward.  They  treasure  the 
tight  to  sit  at  the  speaker's  table  at  .1  lund- 
i.iising  dinner,  to  be  consulted  before  the  gover- 
nor schedules  .1  speech  in  their  bailiwick,  to 
ride  a  lew  miles  on  the  train  of  a  whistle-stopping 
Presidential  candidate.  Above  all  they  dote  on 
giving  advice.  The  late  Tammany  boss.  Ed 
Flynn,  once  remarked  that  his  most  tiresome 
(hoic  was  listening  to  his  henchmen  report— at 
interminable  length— on  "conditions"  in  their 
districts.  The  strateg)  they  suggested,  he  said, 
was  almost  always  either  obvious  or  sill\:  but 
he  had  to  heai  them  out.  For  any  affront  to 
their  self-esteem  could  make  a  mortal  enemy.* 

But    vanity  alone  by   no  means  explains   the 

^Sometimes  of  course  this  longing  for  dignity  and 
recognition  cm  degenerate  into  ;i  simple  lust  lor 
power.  I  In  extreme  cises  in  modern  times  probably 
were  Hue)  Long  and  foe  McCarthy,  who  seemed  to 
gel  .1  s.idistK  p!  asure  out  of  kicking  other  people1. 
But  they  represent  the  pathology  ol  politics;  both 
were  products  "I  abnormal  times  When  oui  body 
politic  is  functioning  normally,  it  usually  sloughs  oil 
such  malignant  types  before  the)  cut  do  much 
damage. 


politician.  While  I  have  long  since  learned  that 
I  am  not  competent  to  disentangle  anybody's 
mixed  motives  (including  my  own),  I  strongly 
suspect  that  most  pros  are  as  much  moved  by  a 
sense  of  duty  as  by  their  thirst  for  status.  If 
politics  is  balm  for  tender  egos,  it  is  equally 
soothing  to  the  inflamed  superego.  Perhaps  more 
than  most  people,  politicians  are  prodded  by 
conscience.  Certainly  the  best  of  them  sincerely 
feel  an  obligation  to  perform  a  public  service. 
And  this,  I  think,  is  true  at  all  levels— from  the 
housewife  who  spends  her  evenings  ringing  door- 
bells and  compiling  card  files,  up  to  men  like  the 
late  Senator  George  Norris  or  Mayor  Fiorello 
La  Guardia.  Both  of  these  were  as  truly  noble 
characters  as  anybody  you  can  find  in  Plutarch. 
A  third  motive  is  usually  present  too:  the  fun 
of  the  game.  Nearly  every  skillful  politician 
I  have  ever  met  enjoyed  the  subtleties  and  excite- 
ments of  his  craft  just  as  a  tennis  player  enjoys 
a  well-played  match.  Perhaps  a  better  analogy 
is  chess— a  kind  of  chess  played  with  thousands 
of  pieces,  each  different  and  every  one  likely  to 
start  charging  around  the  board  on  his  own  at 
any  moment;  demanding  luck  as  well  as  art;  and 
offering  to  the  winners  the  highest  of  stakes,  and 
to  a  loser  oblivion. 

IF  THE  average  politician  is,  as  I  believe,  a 
reasonably  decent  man,  why  does  he  have  such 
a  bad  name? 

This  isn't  a  new  problem.  As  fovce  Cary  has 
pointed  out,  "almost  every  great  statesman  has 
been  described  as  a  (took.  Mclternich,  Cavour, 
Bismarck,  Gladstone,  Disraeli,  Lloyd  George, 
Roosevelt:  history  is  made  up  of  names  at  which 
the  moralist  holds  his  nose." 

Ever  since  Pericles,  the  basic  indictment  has 
been  dishonesty.  This  can  include  two  counts: 
(a)  he-  steals  money;  (b)  he  is  intellectually  dis- 
honest—a hypocrite,  a  trimmer,  a  promiser  of 
things  he  can't  deliver. 

How   far  can   these  charges  be  sustained? 

It  certainly  can't  be  denied  that  some  politi- 
c  i.ins  are  common  thieves.  Almost  every  week  the 
papers  report  some  officeholder  whose  hand  was  . 
out  for  a  mink  coat,  a  free  vacation  trip,  or 
cold  cash.  I  have  never  seen  any  evidence,  how- 
ever, that  the  percentage  of  petty  chiselers  is 
any  higher  in  politics  than  in  any  other  profes- 
sion. 

All  of  us  know  of  salesmen  who  pad  their 
expense  accounts,  business  executives  who  de- 
mand kickbacks  From  their  suppliers,  doctors  who 
will  splil  a  lee,  union  officers  with  sticky  fingers, 
disc  joekevs  who  welcome  a  little  payola.  The 
real  difference  is  that  the  sharp  operators  in  pri- 
vate lite  seldom  break  into  the  news.  The  poli- 
tician is  under  closer  scrutiny,  and  when  he  is 
caught  with  his  hand  in  the  till,  his  partisan 
rivals  make  sure  that  everybody  hears  about  it. 
A  laii  verdict  on  this  count,  it  seems  to  me,  ought 


A  college  education 
does  not  make 
an  educated  man 

A  message  from  Dr.  Mortimer  J.  Adler 
Director  of  the  Institute  for  Philosophical  Research 
Editor  of  the  syntopicon 

"The  ultimate  end  <>!  education  is  not  it  is  I  to  learn  to  bo  an  engineer, 

a  lawyer,  a  docti a  scientist.  Those  are  skills— like  an) 

others— which  help  you  earn  a  living  and  render  a  useful  service 
to  soi  iety.  Hut  knowledge  of  any  one  particular  subject  is  not 
necessarily  e\  ident  e  ol  an  educated  man 

"Education  is  the  sum  total  ol  one's  experience,  and  the 
purpose  ol'  higher  education  is  to  widen  our  experience  beyond 
the  circumscribed  existence  of  our  own  daily  lives.  Most  people  have 
onlj  begun  their  education  when  they  finish  school    and  aftei 
school  the  steady  pressure  of  a  job  narrows  rather  than  expands 
then  experience. 

■'That  is  why  the  Private  Library  Edition  of  the  GREAT  books 
described  below  was  published  —  to  give  every  thinking  person,  no 
matter  what  his  degree  of  formal  education,  (he  opportunity  to 
become  a  really  educated  man.  Through  this  Private  Library 
Edition  of  the  great  hooks  you  can  acquire  lor  yourself  the  total 
experience  of  the  whole  human  race.  With  that  experience,  you 
will  then  be  far  better  equipped  to  face  life  and  love  it  — to  meet  its 
challenges  and  problems  with  courage,  confidence,  and  intelligence." 
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VERY  few  people  have  either  the  time 
or  money  to  return  to  school,  and  to 
embark  on  a  program  of  self-education 
without  a  "teacher"  is  both  unrewarding 
and  unproductive.  Guidance,  interpreta- 
tion, discussion  are  necessary  to  help  you 
relate  the  total  experience  of  the  whole 
human  race  to  the  problems  of  today. 
That  is  why  this  Private  Library  Edition 
ol  the  GREAT  BOOKS  was  published. 

The  key  to  its  enormous  educational 
value  is  the  "teacher"  it  provides  —  the 
amazing  SYNTOPICON  pictured  above.  The 
SYNTOPICON  is  a  new  concept  in  self- 
education.  It  is  the  product  of  400,000 
man-hours  of  research  by  100  scholars 
over  a  period  of  eight  years.  It  is  quite 
literally  a  great  "teacher"  living  in  your 
home  . .  .  always  at  your  disposal  to  in- 
terpret the  GREAT  BOOKS  to  you. 

As  you  begin  to  absorb  and  understand 
the  great  ideas  by  which  man  has  sur- 
vived and  progressed,  you  will  begin  to 
reflect  their  greatness  in  your  own  ability 
to  think,  speak,  and  act  with  a  new  and 
impressive  maturity.  You  will  have 
sounder  judgment  on  political  and  eco- 
nomic issues,  as  the  great  minds  who  con- 


ceived and  contributed  law  and  justice 
make  the  whole  idea  of  government  clear 
to  you.  You  will  develop  a  sounder  phi- 
losophy of  life  as  the  accumulated  experi- 
ence of  the  race  becomes  your  experience 
through  the  great  minds  of  the  ages. 

You  will  not  be  limited  in  your  business 
progress  by  your  own  narrow  specialty, 
but  will  be  prepared  to  handle  the  daily 
problems  of  top  level  management  which 
call  for  broad  general  thinking  rather 
than  limited  technical  knowledge. 

Even  in  your  own  personal  life,  the  ex- 
perience of  mankind  through  century  on 


century  can  guide  you  to  the  decisions 
and  actions  which  have  eternally  resulted 
in  the  greatest  success  and  contentment. 

Don't  miss  this  opportunity  to  learn 
the  details  of  this  handsome  Private  Li- 
brary Edition  of  the  GREAT  BOOKS.  Mail 
the  coupon  below  today  for  a  free  descrip- 
tive booklet.  It  will  explain  how  you  can 
find  new  understanding  of  yourself  and 
the  world  through  the  great  ideas  which 
have  engrossed  men  since  the  written 
record  of  man  began.  It  is  in  this  way  that 
one  acquires  an  education.  It  is  in  this 
way  that  one  acquires  wisdom. 


GREAT  BOOKS  OF  THE  WESTERN  WORtD,  DEPT.  16-E 
425  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  1 1 ,  Illinois 

Please  send  me,  tree  and  without  obligation,  your  handsome  booklet  which 
pictures  and  describes  the  revolutionary  syntopicon  and  the  cheat  books 
in  full  detail  —  and  also  complete  information  on  how  I  may  obtain  this 
magnificent  set.  direct  /rom  the  publisher,  on  your  easy  budget  plan. 

Name 

(Please  print) 


City. 


In  Canada,  write  great  books  or  the  western  world,  Terminal  BWg^, 
Toronto,  Ontario 


"'Belay  it,  men,"  said  CDagellan. 

"Well  tarry  and  enjou  S'PICE  ISCA^TDS.  £et 

someone  else  try  to  make  it  in  SO  days!" 


/Almost  due  south  they  went— then  along  the  coastline 
of  South  America,  through  the  Strait,  and  into  an  ocean 
so  vast  k  seemed  they  must  spend  their  lives  without 
sighting  land.  ^  ^  But  over  there  on  the  other  side 
of  the  world,  Magellan  furled  his  sails  beside  a  paradise 
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where  spices  grow.  SPICE  ISLANDS:  a  bewitching 
Eden  which  even  today  works  its  subtle  sorcery  on  the 
appetites  of  a  grateful  world.  ^  Jg  It's  considerably 
easier,  now,  to  discover  SPICE  ISLANDS.  Don't  de- 
prive yourself  of  this  singular  joy  for  another  80  days. 


SPICES 
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.his  party  is  beginning  to  look  loss 
and  less  like-  Magellan,  more  and  more 
like  someone  else.  Someone  you  have 
seen  before.  Tony  Randall,  maybe. 

Now}  for  summertime  cookery 

gPIOE  ISEiANH)^ 

boasts  a  magnificent 

collection  of 

barbecue  i 


sctisomnos 

a 


1  he  pleasures  of  out-of-doors 
cooking  and  eating  are  immeasurably 
enhanced  by  considerate  use  of  SPICE 
ISLANDS  seasonings. 

Old  Hickory  Smoked  Salr,  for 
example,  is  delightfully  appetizing  on 
steaks,  hamburgers  and  other  meats, 
as  well  as  in  sandwich  spreads,  sauces 
and  e^gs. 

And  Garlic  Red  Wine  Vinegar 
is  produced  from  fine  California  wines 
and  aged  in  wood  for  full  flavor 
and  incomparable  bouquet,  as  are  all 
SPICE  ISLANDS  vinegars. 

Among  the  other  superior  SPICE 
ISLANDS  products  are  Onion  Salt, 
Mustard  Powder,  Instant  Toasted 
Onions,  Garlic  Salt,  Cracked  Pepper 
and  Mei  Yen  Seasoning  Powder. 

You'll  use  them  often,  once  you  try 
them.  Do  so  soon. 

Write  today  for  a  Jrcc  booklet  of 
SPICE  ISLANDS  recipe  suggestions 

SPICE    ISLANDS    COMPANY 

Dept. L    •    South  San  Francisco, California, U.S.A. 
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Tony    Randall    next    appears 
Randall-Greshler     Production 


to  read:  Sometimes  guilty,  bul  | >■  < >l > 
ably    iiD  oftenei    than  . 1 1 1 \  I n  »t I \   else. 

Bui  n  li.H  about  the  polith  ian  who 
takes  mone) .  noi  foi  persona]  em  u  Ii 
ment,    bul    to   finance    Ins   political 
(  .ii eei ?     1  Ins  is  i. ii   nioi e  <  omm< >n 
indeed  almost  universal.   Campaigns 
(osi    plenty;  so.   unless  we  want    to 
limit  public  office  to  rich  men,  some 
bod)  has  to  |>m  up  the  e  .ish. 

At  this  point  the  moral  distini 
nous  get  prett)  tricky.  I  vei  j  body 
would  agree  that  ii  is  wi<  ked  foi  a 
i  andidate  to  take  .i  conti  ibui  ion 
horn  someone  who  expects  .i  special 
Favor  in  return— a  gambler  who 
wants  immunity  from  arrest,  oi  .i 
contractoi  aftei  that  new  highw  a) 
job.  On  the  other  hand,  il  the  con- 
tributor doesn't  expe<  i  a  spe<  ilu 
quid  pro  quo,  then  most  people  seem 
to  think  his  mone)  is  (lean  enough. 
At  least  so  one  gathers  from  the  pub- 
lic reaction  to  Richard  M.  Nixon's 
famous  Che<  keis  speech,  in  which  he 
justified  accepting  $18,000  from 
wealthy  friends  on  grounds  that 
none  of  them  "ever  received  any  con- 
sideration that  he  would  not  have 
received  as  an  ordinary  constituent." 

All  they  had  been  promised— ac- 
cording to  Dana  Smith,  who  solicited 
the  Eund— was  that  Nixon  would 
"continue  to  sell  effectively  .  .  .  the 
economic  and  political  systems  which 
we  all  believe  in."  Presumably  thai 
meant  lower  taxes  and  a  favorable 
climate  for  business.  But  suppose  a 
candidate  honcsth  believes  in  higher 
taxes,  and  a  favorable  climate  lot 
trade  unions?  Is  it  then  all  right  for 
him  to  take  monev  from  union  lead- 
ers? And  how  do  you  judge  those 
Texas  Congressmen  who  are  largely 
financed  b\  oil  men  desperately  eager 
to  protect  their  special  tax  privi- 
leges? 

Among  such  cases,  and  many 
others  even  mote  shadowy,  I  don't 
see  how  anybody  can  draw  a  clear 
moral  line.  Ideally,  of  course,  every 
campaign  should  be  financed  only 
by  small  contributions  from  patriotic 
citizens  who  expect  nothing  in  re- 
turn except  good  government.  But 
these  are  about  .is  tare  as  whooping 
cranes.  It  is  this  stinginess— of  whi<  h 
we  are  nearly  all  guilty— that  makes 
the  candidate  seek  his  funds  from 
dubious  sources;  and  it  is  in  this 
way  that  we  force  him  closer  to  con- 
forming to  that  unjust  caricature  of 
The  Typical  Politician. 


II  we  ii  tils  wanted  to  mend  mat- 
ters, we  could  do  two  things.  Indi 
\  idu.il  c  ili/c  lis  might  he  <  nine  a  lot 
more  generous,  and  disinterested,  in 
making  political  contributions.  Oi 
we  might  siat  t  Imam  ing  i  ampaigns 
OUI  ol  the  public    licasui  v,  as  the  late 

Sen. noi  Richard  Neubergei  sug- 
gested. At  the  moment,  both  courses 
sound  Utopian.  So  long,  however,  as 
we  prefer  to  leave  things  as  the)  are, 
ii  hardl)  bee  omes  us  to  point  scoi  n 

lul    lingers  at    the   politic  iaus. 

A  fair  verdi<  i  on  ihis  c  harge,  then, 
might  read:  Guilt,  il  am,  is  usually 
due  to  circumstances  beyond  his 
c  ontrol. 

T  1 1  E  amateurs  in  politics  may  grant 
all  this,  and  still  argue  that  the  pro- 
fessional is  an  intellectual  fraud. 
What  makes  their  peeve  worse  is  the 
suspicion  (often  well  founded)  that 
the  pro  doesn't  quite  trusl  them,  or 
wholly  welcome  their  volunteei  help. 

Let's  see  how  this  painful  situa- 
tion looks  bom  the  viewpoint  ol  a 
small-time  professional:  for  example, 
a  ward  leader. 

For  t he-  last  lour  years  (and  for 
several  quadrenniums  before  that) 
he  has  (budged  awav  at  the-  dull,  ne< 
essary  chores— seeing  that  newcomers 
to  the  ward  gel  registered,  hunting 
likely  candidates  for  the  town  coun- 
cil, directing  widows  to  the  Social 
Security  office,  raising  monev  to  pay 
the  clubhouse  rent.  Lew  amateurs 
have  ever  volunteered  to  help.  Bul 
now  that  a  Presidential  campaign 
has  tolled  around,  they  pour  in, 
eager  for  the  fun  and  busting  their 
seams  with  enthusiasm.  Can  you 
blame  him  for  feeling  thai  they  want 
to  eat  the  icing  oil  the  cake  he  has 
been   baking  lor  so  long? 

But  he  stilles  this  resentment  and 
si  ;s  them  to  woi  k  running  the  mime- 
ograph or  answering  the  telephone. 
A  lew  (usually  women)  do  well:  some 
gel  bored  after  a  lew  days  and  dis- 
appear. Still  others  feel  insulted; 
they  didn't  come  for  this  sort  of 
scullery  work.  What  the)  want  is 
to  make  spc  ee  lies,  counsel  candidates, 
devise  strategy— in  short,  to  take  over 
the  old  pro's  job. 

With  what  tact  he  can  dredge  up, 
Ik  dissuades  them— and  not  merel) 
to  protect  his  selfish  clutch  on  the 
levers  ol  powei .  How  to  explain 
that  he  can't  trust  them  with  such 
assignments?      They     simply     don't 
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Which  kind 

of  income 

does  most  for 

your  family? 


TT's  hard  to  say  what  contributes  most  to 
J-  happiness  around  the  family  circle,  but 
income  that  can  grow  certainly  helps. 

That's  the  reason  so  many  families  are 
becoming  owners  of  good  stock.  Not  just  to 
have  a  second  income,  however  small,  to 
pay  some  of  today's  bills.  But  to  have  an 
income  that  has  a  chance  to  grow.  They 
know  that  American  business  is  growing 
and  that  stock  ownership  gives  them  a 
chance  to  grow  with  it. 

Sensible  rules 

There's  nothing  mysterious  or  difficult 
about  investing  sensibly.  Just  follow  these 
rules.  Use  only  money  not  needed  for  living 
expenses  or  emergencies.  Bear  in  mind  that 
there  is  risk  in  investing.  Depend  on  facts— 
not  tips  or  rumors.  And  get  responsible  ad- 
vice from  a  Member  Firm  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange. 

If  you're  careful  to  select  a  nearby  Mem- 
ber Firm  you'll  be  served  by  a  broker  who 
has  passed  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange's 
tests  for  knowledge  and  integrity.  He'll 
welcome  your  visit.  Ask  him  what  stocks  he 
thinks  will  fit  your  objectives.  And  get  his 
opinion  about  bonds,  too. 

You'll  find  a  wealth  of  valuable  facts  in 
our  booklet,  "dividends  over  the  years." 
It  gives  you  the  records  of  more  than  400 
stocks  that  have  paid  a  cash  dividend  every 
year  for  25  years  or  more.  And  a  list  of 
stocks  that  have  paid  progressively  higher 
dividends  in  recent  years.  The  coupon  be- 
low will  bring  you  a  copy  free. 

Own  your  share  of  American  business 

Members  New  York 
Stock  Exchange 

For  offices  of  Members  nearest  you, 

look  under  New  York  Stock  Exchange  in  the 

stock  broker  section  of  the  "Yellow  Pages." 


send  FOR  free  booklet.  Mail  to  a  Mem- 
ber Firm  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  or  to  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange,  Dept.  K.-50. 
P.  O.  Box  1070,  New  York  1.  N.Y. 

Please  send  me,  free,  "dividends  over 
the  years,  a  basic  guide  for  common 
stock  investment." 


1 


-Va  me. 


Address. 


Broker,  if  any. 


THE     EDITOR'S     EASY     CHAIR 


know  the  delicate  network  of  per- 
sonal relationships  which  holds  the 
ward  together.  Being  ignorant  of  the 
hut-,  that  have  to  be  saved,  the  egos 
that  require  an  extra  oil  massage, 
the  ancient  local  enmities  that  must 
be  respected,  they  might  tear  apart 
overnight  the  organization  he  has 
been   knitting  for  decades. 

Besides,  these  amateurs  are  mostly 
idealists,  each  dedicated  to  a  Cause. 
To  some,  racial  justice  is  the  most 
important  issue  in  the  world.  Others 
feel  just  as  strongly  about  penal 
reform  or  Zionism,  housing  or  the 
United  Nations.  Each  experts  the 
ward  leader  to  share  this  burning 
devotion,  to  the  exclusion  of  prac- 
tically everything  else. 

God  knows  he  tries.  He  hates 
racial  discrimination  as  much  as  any- 
body, and  besides  he  has  twenty-three 
Negro  families  in  the  north  end  of 
the  ward.  But  on  the  East  Side  he 
also  has  a  bunch  of  Poles  who  don't 
like  either  Negroes  or  Jews:  they 
seem  to  spend  most  of  their  time 
loathing  Russia,  and  incidentally  the 
United  Nations  which  tolerates  So- 
viet membership.  None  of  them  gives 
a  damn  about  penal  reform,  except 
old  Mrs.  Kruszwica  who  has  two  sons 
in  the  slate  penitentiary.  Both  Poles 
and  Negroes  like  low-rent  housing, 
though:  maybe  they  can  be  pulled 
together  on  that,  if  the  other  issues 
are  soft-pedaled  enough.  .  .  .The  real- 
estate  men  won't  like  it.  of  course, 
and  neither  will  a  couple  of  good 
contributors  who  worry  a  lot  about 
high   taxes.   .  .  . 

So  his  thoughts  run,  through  a 
hundred  other  remembrances  of  his 
constituents'  desires,  antipathies,  and 
conflicts.  After  all.  his  first  job  is  to 
earn  the  ward  in  November.  And 
that  he  can  never  do  if  he  comes  out 
with  a  ringing,  clear-cut  declaration 
on  ever)  cause  which  his  amateur 
helpers  hold  so  dear.  Indeed,  he  has 
to  muffle  their  enthusiasm  when  it 
gets  too  strident.  Heavenly  as  their 
motives  ma)  be.  he  just  can't  afford 
to  let  these  angels  rush  in  where  any 
experienced  tool  would  fear  to  tread. 

As  a  consequence,  a  lot  of  volun- 
teers will  conclude  before  election 
day  (as  inv  artist  friend  did)  that 
the  old  pro  is  a  man  of  no  convic- 
tions. He  has  been  lukewarm  about 
their  pet  issues.  He  has  evaded  un- 
compromising pledges  wherever  he 
could.       Sometimes      his      speeches 


sounded  weaselly,  as  if  he  hoped  t\\ 
opposing  groups  might  interpr 
them  in  different  ways.  And  ho 
about  those  rumors  that  he  accepte 
a  campaign  contribution  from  a  b; 
realtor?  Isn't  it  plain  enough  that  I 
is  guilty  of  the  grossest  kind  of  ii 
tellectual  dishonestxr 

Not  to  me,  it  isn't.  For  my  mone 
he  looks  like  a  good  man,  doing 
job  which  is  indispensable  in  an 
clemocracv  and  doing  it  just  as  hoi 
estly  as  he  knows  how.  I  think  h 
deserves  a  lot  more  respect  than  h 
usually  gets. 

IF  VOU  happen  to  be  the  othe 
kind  of  amateur  in  politics— one  o 
those  who  have  developed  some  ap 
preciation  of  the  professionals— an< 
il  you  in  turn  would  like  to  gaii 
their  affection  and  trust,  here  is  ; 
simple  recipe. 

Go  down  to  your  local  party  head 
quarters  on  the  morning  after  th< 
election.  It  will  reek  of  stale  tobaccc 
smoke,  mimeograph  ink,  and  cole 
coffee  dregs.  Chances  are  nobod) 
will  be  there  except  the  ward  leader 
He  will  be  as  tired  as  a  man  can  get 
but  he  will  be  making  a  limp  effort 
to  clean  up  the  joint.  Help  him 
sweep  up  the  crumpled  Dixie  Cups 
the  trampled  cigarette  butts,  and  dis- 
carded campaign  leaflets.  Pick  up 
about  a  million  scraps  of  paper  cov- 
ered with  penciled  figures;  nearlv 
all  the  people  who  jammed  the  room 
last  night  were  jotting  down  returns 
as  they  came  in  over  a  batten  of 
telephones,  and  doing  hasty  sums 
in  an  effort  to  convince  themselves 
that  we  might  win  yet,  if  the  boys  in 
the  third  precinct  roll  up  a  bigger 
majority  than  expected.  (They 
didn't.)  Fold  up  the  rented  chairs 
that  have  to  be  returned  to  an  under- 
taking parlor.  Call  the  phone  com- 
pany and  tell  them  to  take  out  the 
extra  phones,  and  that,  yes,  the  over- 
due bill  will  be  paid  in  a  day  or  two. 

^\'hen  the  worst  of  the  mess  is 
scraped  away,  offer  the  old  pro  five 
dollars  to  help  cover  the  campaign 
deficit.  (There's  always  a  deficit.) 
If  he  doesn't  drop  dead  from  aston- 
ishment, he  will  be  your  friend  for 
life.  For,  in  all  probability,  you  will 
be  the  first  volunteer  who  has  ever 
given  him  am  help  after  an  election. 
And  it  could  be  that  you  have  just 
taken  the  first  step  toward  becoming 
a  pro  yourself. 


START  YOUR  CHILD  ON  THIS  SENSIBLE  PLAN  based  on  exciting  books  about  SCIENCE  and  HISTORY 
designed  to  instill  a  lifetime  love  of  good  books  and  to  assist  him  — without  pressure  — with  his  school  work 


AN    IDEAL  CHRISTMAS   GIFT   fsee  below) 


NOT   A    TOY! 
■(IS   FINE    OPTICAL 
INSTRUMENT   IS 
EARLY   TWICE   THE 
ZE   SHOWN    HERE 


TRIPLE-TURRET     MICROSCOPE  KIT-"SCHOOL  SIZE" 


GIVEN  TO  YOUR  CHILD 


WITH  A  FOUR-MONTH  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION  TO 

Young Readers  of  America 

A  Book   CLUB   FOR   BOYS   AND  GIRLS   (l  ROM  8  TO  14) 


_y 


under  mi  i  ni,  no    01  Book-of-the-Month  Club 


h 


THE  KIT  YOU  GET 
INCLUDES:  Carrying  case, 
the  microscope,  instruction 
manual,  10  prepared  slides, 
5  blank  slides,  slide  covers, 
magnifying  glass,  tweezers, 
spatula. 


THE  PLAN  .  lo  encourage  —  without 
pressure  —  a  natural  love  of  reading  is 
the  sound  educational  principle  of  the 
vierica*  plan  It 
provides — at  regular  intervals,  which  is 
extremely  important  —  authoritative 
hooks  that  are,  above  all,  fun  to  read. 
The  "library  building"  habit  thus  ac- 
quired in  childhood  is  the  most  precious 
an  be  developed  in  any  child. 
There  arc  two  separate  scries  involved, 
one  covering  history  and  the  other  sci- 
ence. You  can  subscribe  to  either  i 
your  child,  or  to  both  at  a  10% 
discount. 

(1)  THE  ALLABOUT  BOOKS  are  com- 

prehensive  hooks  about  SCIENCE.  Each  of 
these  volumes — from  dinosaurs  and  as- 
tronomy to  atoms  and  sputniks — is  writ- 
ten by  an  eminently  qualified  science 
writer  and  is  accurately  and  profusely 
illustrated. 

(2)  THE  LANDMARK  BOOKS  about 

American  and  world  history  arc  written 
by  outstanding  authors  whose  reputa- 
tions were  made  in  the  field  of  serious 
adult  writing  —  authors  like  John  Gun- 
thcr,  Pearl  Buck,  Thomas  B.  Costain, 
John  Mason  Brown  and  many  others. 


ALSO    GIVEN...  50    BOOKPLATES 


*  A  FOUR-MONTH  TRIAL  SUB- 
SCRIPTION  is  suggested,  in  order  to 
how  your  own  young  reader  responds  to 
the  idea.  To  excite  and  inspire  him  im- 
mediately, he  will  receive,  free,  the  en- 
rollment gift  pictured  at  left.  He  will  also 
receive  the  Ali.about  or  Landmark 
Book  you  select  as  the  first  purchase 
from  the  two  listed  in  the  coupon.  At  the 
end  of  the  trial  subscription,  if  you  do 
not  feel  that  the  plan  is  succeeding  with 
your  child,  you  are  free  to  cancel. 

*  THE    SYSTEM    IS    SIMPLE- each 

month  your  child  will  receive  a  book 
addressed  to  him  personally.  The  price 
to  subscribers,  lower  than  the  regular 
retail  price,  is  only  $1.75  each,  plus  a 
sin. ill  charge  for  mailing. 

*  IF  YOU  DECIDE  to  subscribe  to 
both  series  (one  Allaboi.it  and  one 
Landmark  Book  each  month)  you  will 
receive  a  discount  of  10%,  making  the 
special  combined  price  $3.15,  plus  the 
postage  and  handling  charge. 

NOTE  ABOUT  CHRISTMAS:  If  you  wish  the  sub- 
scription to  begin  as  a  Christmas  surprise, 
simply  check  the  proper  box  in  the  coupon. 
The  enrollment  gift  and  the  first  purchase 
will  be  sent  in  packages  plainly  labeled 
"Do  not  open  until  Christmas."  Enclosed 
will   be  a  card  naming  you  as  the  donor. 

♦Trademark  of  Rook-of-the-Month  Club.   Inc. 


BEGIN    WITH    ONE    OF   THESE— OR    BOTH 


Book-of-the-Monlh  Club,   Inc.,   345  Hudson  Street, 
YOUNG  READERS  OF  AMERICA  Branch 


14,  N.  Y. 
13-11 


Please    enroll     the    eliild    named    below    in    a    foiir-mntith    trial    subscription    10 

1 i    i:.„,l,-,s    ,,i      I. „.,.,„    and    send    him.    free    (llierc    is    a    charge     ost- 

iii'fi,    the    "SCHOOL   SIZE"    TRIPLE   TURRET    MICROSCOPE    KIT   and    finy 
les   with    the   purchase   of   the   first    book(s)    Indicated     You   are   to  send 
the  child: 

□     one   ALLABOUT    BOOK    each    month    and    bill    me   at    SI -75    (plu 
i    .mill  ehai tin    postage  and  handling)    foi    each  book. 

one    LANDMARK    BOOK   each    month   and    bill    me   at   $1.75    (plu 
a   small   charge   for   Host. ice  and   handling]    for   each   book. 
one   ALLABOUT   and   one   LANDMARK    BOOK    each    mo:  ill    and   bill 
me   at    S3. IS    (plus    a    small    charge    for    postage    and    handling) 

for    eaell     s|, it. 

I   may  cancel   the  subscription  any  timi 

■  it   books.   As  n hild's  first   purchase  send  the  book    tor  I.. inks)   cl 

at    the    left,    n inscription    check    both    b 

This    order    must    be    filled    in    and    signed    by    PARENT    or    DONOR 


□ 
□ 


ilus     \ 
>lus    \   a 

i 


by  Be 


NOTE  TO  PARENTS:  An  About  the 
Human  Body  contains  perhaps  the  best 
and  most  sensible  description  of  human 
physiology  ever  written  for  children  It 
includes  an  illustrated  explanation  of  the 
process  of  reproduction  that  has  been 
called  "a  model  of  clarity  and  dignity." 


N  i  DC  of  Child Please   Print 

City 

Mr.     I 
ORDERED   BY    Mrs.    , 

Miss  1 

'         nt    or   Donor 

City 

Zone  ....  State 

□  IF  YOU  WANT  THIS  AS  A  CHRISTMAS  GIFT.  CHECK  HERE.  PACK- 
AGE  WILL  ARRIVE  IN  TIME  FOR  CHRISTMAS  IF  ORDER  IS  RE 
CEIVED    BY    DECEMBER     1.  YR     32 

NOTE:    In    Canada,     LANDMARK    and    ALLABOUT    BOOKS    are    SI. 95    each 
15    for    a    combination    subscription!     plus    postage    and    handling, 
and    are    shipped    duty   free    from    Toronto. 
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CnOOSe  "out  of  the  ordinary" 

Christmas  Gifts  from: 

Bean's  Free  Catalog 

Hunters  and 
campers  will  find 
many  practical 
items  in  our  108 
page  fully  illus- 
trated Fall  Cat- 
alog. Shows  hunt- 
ing  footwear , 
clothing  and  375 
items  of  interest 
to  both  men  and 
women. 130  items 
are  of  our  own 
manufacture. 

Bean's  Chamois  Cloth  Shirt 


J 


Looks  and  feels 
like  high  grade 
chamois  leather. 
Will  not  shrink. 
More  durable 
than  wool.  Mr. 
Bean  personally 
uses  this  shirt  on 
his  hunting  and 
fishing  trips. 
Colors:  Bright 
Red  and  Tan. 
Sizes:  14^  to  19. 
Price  $5.85  Post- 
paid. Send  for 
free  sample  and 
Free  Catalog. 


AFTER  HOURS 


L.  L.  Bean,  Inc.,  375  Main  St.,  Freeport,  Maine 

Mfrs.  Hunting  and  Camping  Specialties 


Whimsically  crafted  in  walnut  and 
mahogany,  these  harbingers  of 
Spring  would  make  delightful  gifts 
for  any  number  of  occasions. They're 
typical  of  the  exciting  array  of 
American  crafts  on  view  in  our 
shop.  Won't  you  come  in  and  browse? 

Left  to  right:  Heron,  in  walnut,  8"  ht. 
SS.OO/Thrush,  in  mahogany,  3"  x  12", 
$12.50/Blue  Heron,  in  walnut,  4Vi"  ht. 
$10.00.  (Add  65c  for  postage-  and  insur- 

ance-)  Catalog  on  request 


AMERICA   HOUSE 

the  finest  in  American  crafts 


v  PL  7-9494 

44  West  53rd  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


I    WAS     A     FLACK     FOR     THE     WILD     BLUE     YONDER 


NO  T  long  ago  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  reported  at  length  on 
the  efforts  made  by  the  nation's  mili- 
tary services  to  present  their  stories 
to  the  public  through  the  medium  of 
the  funny  papers.  The  services,  it 
said,  have  on  their  Pentagon  staffs 
men  whose  main  I  unction  is  the  (are 
and  feeding  of  the  men  responsible 
for  such  well-known  comic  strips  as 
"Steve  Canyon,"  "Terry  and  the 
Pirates,"  and  "Buz  Sawyer."  The 
idea  is  that  by  supplying  the  artists 
with  background  data,  photos,  and 
even  plots,  in  gratitude  the  artists 
will  fill  tluir  characters'  adventures 
with  propaganda  for  the  various 
branches  of  the  military. 

The  Journal's  article  singled  out 
for  particular  emphasis  the  high  re- 
gard in  which  the  U.  S.  Air  Force 
holds  Mr.  Milt  Caniff,  creator  of 
Colonel  Steve  Canyon,  a  dapper, 
handsome  character  who  is  the  epi- 
tome of  what  every  Air  Force  officer 
should  be.  Mr.  Caniff,  it  seems, 
doesn't  hesitate  to  have  Colonel  Can- 
yon  speak  out  briskl)  when  meddling 
civilians  try  to  curtail  his  service's 
activities  by  cutting  appropriations 
or  other  such  foolishness.  Ilis  advo- 
cacy has  rightly  earned  the  esteem  of 
the  Air  Force. 

I  was  not  at  all  surprised  to  read 
that  this  is  so.  I  can  speak  with 
some  authority  on  just  how  high  this 
esteem  for  Mr.  Caniff  is,  and  to  what 
lengths  the  service  will  go  to  show 
it,  since  three  or  four  years  ago  I 
played    a   small    role    in    a    military 


show    of    gratitude    to    Mr.    Caniff. 

From  mid-1955  until  mid-1957  I 
was  an  "Information  Services  Offi- 
cer" (a  press  agent,  or  flack)  for  the 
Air  Force,  stationed  at  a  pleasant 
base  of  3,500  men  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  Followers  of  Mr.  Caniff's 
cartoon  may  recall  an  episode  about 
that  time  in  which  a  grim  young  Air 
Force  general  was  struggling  to  per- 
fect a  system  in  which  a  long-range 
bomber  could  tow  several  fighter 
planes  along  behind  it  on  a  mission 
over  enemy  territory.  The  idea  was 
that  when  a  target  was  approached, 
the  fighters  would  be  cast  off  and 
then,  their  fuel  supplies  intact, 
would  act  as  protection  for  the 
bomber  on  its  vital  mission.  The 
system  was  tricky  and  hazardous. 
The  general  worked  at  perfecting  it 
twenty  hours  a  day.  Work  and  worry 
took  their  toll  and  he  was  killed  by 
a  heart  attack.  Moral:  There  are 
dedicated  men  in  the  Air  Force. 

It  just  so  happens  that  shortly  be- 
fore  this  sequence  appeared  in  the 
nation's  newspapers,  an  Air  Force 
general  named  Vincent,  a  good-look- 
ing man  in  his  forties,  did  die  of  a 
heart  attack.  General  Vincent  was 
highly  regarded  within  the  service1 
and  great  things  had  been  expected  I 
of  him.  His  death  was  a  shock  to  the 
high  command.  It  was  generally  be- 
lieved at  my  base,  which  General 
Vincent  had  once  commanded,  that 
the  "Steve  Canyon"  episode  was 
based  upon  his  death. 

Whether  it  was  or  not,   the   Air 


Ford  Motor  Company  builds  better  bodies 


Which  car  is  more 
rust  resistant? 


Ours 


Others 


Special  zinc  coating  protects  body  parts  against 
corrosion  in  the  Ford  Family  of  Fine  Cars 


The  underside  of  a  car  body  has 
exposed  parts  that  are  especially 
vulnerable  now  that  so  many  chemi- 
cal compounds  are  used  to  keep  roads 
clean  and  dry.  In  the  Ford  Family  of 
Fine  Cars,  the  most  vulnerable  body 
parts  are  galvanized,  zinc-coated  to 
protect  them  against  rust  and 
corrosion. 


If  you  compare  door  latches,  you  will 
see  that  in  our  cars  they  are  bigger 
and  heavier  than  door  latches  in  other 
cars.  This  makes  for  a  tighter, 
stronger  grip  which  reduces  the  possi- 
bility of  doors  springing  open  under 
impact.  Statistics  show  that  passen- 
gers who  remain  inside  the  car  in  an 
accident  are  twice  as  safe. 


Our  car  hoods  have  an  advantage 
over  most  others.  They  are  narrower 
in  design.  And  not  only  are  they  made 
with  double  walls,  but  these  walls  are 
thicker.  The  result  is  extra  rigidity 
that  eliminates  the  fluttering  that  is 
so  disconcerting  at  highway  speeds. 
Also,  our  car  hoods  are  insulated. 
Many  others  are  not.  That's  one 
reason  there  is  less  noise  in  the  Ford 
Family  of  Fine  Cars. 


Doors  in  the  Ford  Family  of  Fine  Cars 
are  stronger.  They  are  braced  with 
steel  ribs.  This  means  they  are  more 
rigid  and  therefore  close  tighter  and 
quieter,  reducing  the  likelihood  of 
developing  squeaks  and  rattles. 


Rubber  body  mounts  are  used  to  seal 
out  road  and  engine  noise.  They  help 
prevent  it  from  being  transmitted 
into  the  car.  The  more  rubber  body 
mounts  there  are,  the  more  effective 
the  sound  barrier  becomes.  In  the 
Ford  Family  of  Fine  Cars,  with  more 
insulating  body  mounts,  you  get  a 
remarkably  quiet  ride. 


You  have  now  read  five  of  the  many 
reasons  why  we  think  you  will  find 
(upon  comparing  our  cars  with  the 
others)  that  Ford  Motor  Company 
builds  better  bodies. 

^vrd,  /(i  A  /•  6c  />i/ia//  // 

American  Road,  Dearborn,  Michigan 


FO  RD.  FA  LCON.THUNDERBIRD- COMET.  MERCURY-  LINCOLN  CONTINENTAL 
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BAKED 
TO  ORDER 
PDR  YOU  AND 

YOUR  FRIENDS 


WORLD 
RENOWNED 


ORIGINAL 


"THAT  FAMOUS  CORSICANA,  TEXAS 
FRUIT  CAKE" 

since 

Here's  the  unusual  personal  and  business 
gift  that's  so  hard  to  find  .  .  the  DeLuxe 
fruit  cake,  famed  as  a  gourmet  gift  since 
1900.  It's  a  treat  you  and  your  friends 
haven't  had  since  you  grew  up  . .  real  fruit 
cake  with  an  old-time  Christmas  memory 
in  every  bite. 

If  you've  never  eaten  DeLuxe.  let  us  send 
you  a  generous  free  slice.  Taste  its  old-time 
goodness  .  .  the  luscious  fruits  and  fresh, 
plump  Texas  pecans,  the  richness  of  this 
delicacy.  DeLuxe  is  that  "best  of  its  kind" 
for  holiday  get-togethers,  for  friends  drop- 
ping in.  Baked  to  order,  stays  moist  and 
delicious,  rich  in  that  wonderful  "Christmas 
cake"  aroma.  Every  Deluxe  is  guaranteed 
the  best  fruit  cake  in  the  world,  or  your 
money  back. 

Write  for  your  free  sample,  or  better  still, 
order  your  wonderful  DeLuxe  Christmas 
cakes  today  .  .  we'll  bill  you  after  Christmas! 

SEND  NO  MONEY  .  .  SEND  YOUR  LIST 
Just  send  your  list,  we  do  the  rest . .  and  your  whole 
problem  of  Christmas  shopping  is  solved.  Whether 
you  order  only  1  cake,  or  several  dozen,  we  handle 
all  details.  Cakes  are  shipped  snugly  in  old-time 
Christmas  tin,  postpad  and  insured.  We  will  enclose 
gift  cards  tor  you. 

2  lbs.,  $4.15;  3  lbs.,  $5.75;  5  lbs.,  $8.95. 
Attractive  quantity  discounts. 


COLLIN   STREET   BAKERY 

P.  0.  Box  461,  Corsicana,  Texas 

□  Send  me  free  slice. 

□  Send cakes;  size 

D  Send  cakes  to  enclosed  list,  in  sizes  requested. 
Bill  me  after  Christmas. 
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Force  evidently  believed  it  was  be- 
cause some  time  later  when  the  serv- 
ice decided  to  rename  one  of  its 
Arizona  bases  in  General  Vincent's 
honor,  it  invited  Mr.  Caniff  to  at- 
tend as  a  guest.  I  learned  of  these 
plans  one  gloomy  afternoon  while 
playing  pool  in  the  enlisted  men's 
barracks.  The  orderly  informed  me 
that  a  message  classified  Secret,  ad- 
dressed  to  the  Information  Services 
Office,  had  been  received  at  the  com- 
munications center  at  headquarters 
a  mile  away.  I  was  the  ranking  press 
agent  on  the  base  at  the  time,  since 
the  major  who  headed  my  six-man 
section  was  on  leave.  In  those  days 
(and  it  may  still  be  so)  a  "Secret" 
message  had  to  be  what  the  Air 
Force  called  hand-carried;  it  couldn't 
be  delivered  by  the  regular  messen- 
ger service.  It  was  raining;,  so  I 
called  the  base  motor  pool  and  soon 
a  driver  arrived  and  took  me  to  the 
communications  center,  where  I 
signed  a  receipt,  picked  up  the  mes- 
sage, in  a  yellow  manila  cover 
stamped  Secret,  and  returned  to  my 
office. 

Opening  the  cover,  I  learned  of 
the  Air  Force's  plans  for  ceremonies 
to  honor  the  late  General  Vincent 
and  at  the  same  time  express  its  ap- 
plet iation  to  Mr.  Caniff.  The  mes- 
sage said  that  in  ruder  to  let  Mr. 
Caniff  know  that  his  efforts  in  our 
behall  were  not  going  unnoticed,  it 
intended  to  present  him  with  a 
scrapbook  containing  a  personal  let- 
ter from  every  general  officer  in  the 
\h   Force. 

It  also  said  that  in  order  to  keep 
the  presentation  a  surprise,  Informa- 
tion Services  Officers  (who,  naturally, 
would  actually  write  the  letters) 
would  treat  them  as  Secret  material 
until  the  ceremonies  were  over.  This 
meant  the  message,  and  the  letter, 
had  to  be  put  in  the  safe  whenever  I 
left  the  office,  and,  of  course,  person- 
ally delivered. 

I  neglected  my  pool  game  for  the 
rest  of  the  day  as  I  struggled  to  com- 
pose the  requested  lour  paragraphs. 
It  turned  out  rather  well,  I  thought, 
lavish  in  its  praise  of  Mr.  Caniff  and 
Steve  Canyon,  but  .it  the  same  time 
dignified,  as  a  letter  from  a  general 
should  be.  I  locked  it  in  the  safe 
overnight  and  the  next  morning  had 
my  secretary  type  it,  then  called  the 
motor  pool,  and  delivered  the  letter 
to    my    commander,     an     agreeable 


brigadier   general    named    Romul 
W.  Puryear. 

General  Puryear  changed  a  coup 
of  words,  so  I  took  it  back  to  my 
fice,  where  the  girl  retyped  it.   Th 
I    called    the    motor   pool    and    t 
driver  took  me  back  to  headquarter! 
where  I  presented  the  letter  for  t 
general's   signature.     Unfortunate] 
my     secretary,      an      absent-minde 
child,  had  forgotten  that  the  gener; 
would  not  sign  any  letter  on  whid 
there  had  been  an  erasure,  no  matt 
how  well  concealed.    So  I  took  i 
letter  back  to  the  office  and  after  a 
hour  or  so  she  typed  it  perfectly 

]>\  now  I  was  a  bit  diffident  abou 
calling  the  motor  pool,  so  I  waitec 
for  the  base  bus.  And  forty  minute 
later  I  deposited  the  letter,  insidj 
a  manila  folder  stamped  Secret,  wit! 
the  general's  secretary.  I  never  sav 
it  again.  It  was  a  nice  day,  so 
walked  back  to  the  enlisted  men 
barracks  and  resumed  the  pool  game 
that  had  been  interrupted  twenty! 
lour  hours  earlier. 

A  lot  of  things  have  happened 
since  then.  General  Purvear  has  two 
stars  now  and  I've  been  a  civilian 
for  three  years.  I  never  did  learnrj 
whether  Mr.  Caniff  was  really  sur-1 
prised  when  he  got  that  scrapbook 
with  all  those  letters  in  it,  but  I  sus- 
pect he  was.  And  I'm  sure  he  can 
appreciate  it  even  more  now  that  he 
knows  all  the  thought  and  effort  that 
went  into  the  preparation  of  just  one 
little  part  of  it.      —Frederick  Taylor 

TEN     MILLION     STATUES 

IX  T  H  E  heydey  of  the  Model-T 
Ford-as  E.  B.  White  and  R.  L. 
Strout  fondly  recall  in  Farewell  .to 
Model  T—2l  Ford  was  born  naked  as 
a  baby,  and  a  flourishing  industry 
developed  to  cover  up  its  rare  de- 
ficiencies. Among  the  many  items 
sold  by  Sears,  Roebuck  to  adorn  the 
st. nk  interior  of  a  Model-T  sedan, 
probably  none  was  as  popular  as  the 
de  luxe  flower  vase  of  the  cutglass 
anti-splash  type  which  was  secured 
to  the  post  between  the  front  and 
back  door.  A  more  refined  version 
of  the  vase  was  a  device  called  the 
Donna  Lee  Automobile  Dissemina- 
tor—a porous  vase  which  Sears 
sruaranteed  would  fill  the  car  with  a 
"faint  clean  odor  of  lavender." 

We  have  passed  through  gaudier 
times  since  those  early  days  of  com- 


'/tfhoduce  touou  ifte  bmcCtf/juP oqPm.m  c///?e  INTERNATIONAL  COLLECTORS  LIBRARY 

O  William  Morns  U     Cur  Ale.jnder  II  ^     Mme  df  Pompadour  Ml  Cur  Ale.jnder  II 


for  only 


.  L'  great  private  libraries  of  the  past  have  bequeathed  to  us  rare  and 
mpruous  volumes  of  exquisite,  handcrafted  design.  These  volumes 
>day  priceless  treasures  found  only  in  museums  and  in  the  libraries 
■  wealthy.  Yet  —  on  the  most  limited  budget,  you  may  have  thrilling 

>ns  commissioned  by  the  International  Collectors  Library! 
5NIFICENT  LIFETIME  LIBRARY  FOR  YOUR  HOME.  Within  the  exclusive, 
ious  bindings  of  the  International  Collectors  Library  are  the  great- 
orks  of  literature  —  novels,  poetry,  travel,  biography,  history  — 
Ol  winch,  extraordinarily  long  in  the  original,  have  been  abridged 
lodern  reading.  Each  binding  is  inspired  by  the  splendor  of  the 
lal,  and  is  elaborately  embossed  in  2-iK  gold,  to  enrich  your  home, 
paper  is  ot  special  quality,  and  the  page  tops  gleam  with  genuine 

Each  volume  has  its  own  attractive  ribbon  marker. 

.ABLE   TO  MEMBERS  ONLY.  The  Library  distributes  these  volumes  to 

ben  only  for  just  S3. 65  each.  These  beautiful  editions  are  not  for 

anyplace  else.  You  will  receive  an  advance  notice  each  month  of  the 

icoming  release.  If  you  do  not  want  it,  simply  notify  us  and  it  will 

be  sent;  otherwise,  it  will  come  to  you  for  only  S3. 65  plus  small 

ping  charge.  You  are  not  obligated  to  accept  any  specific  number 

.'lections,  and  you  may  resign  your  trial  membership  at  any  time. 

THE  COUPON  TODAY!  Send  for  your  three  volumes  for  free  examina- 

It  \ou  are  not  overwhelmed  bv  their  beauty  and  value,  return  them 

days  and  owe  nothing    Or.  pay  only  SI. 89   (plus  shipping  i    for 

hree    i"d  become  a  Library    number.  Remember  —  you  accept  only 

looks  \.iu  want,  and  ,-err.bership  at  any  time.  So  — 

the  coupon  now! 

CHOOSE  THE  3  VOLUMES  YOU  WANT  FOR  $1.8? 

Each  Title  Available  Only  in  Binding  Indicated 


T«IS  DOUBLE  COUPON  MAKES  A  POSTAGE  PAID  REPLY  FORM.  CUT  OUT,  FOLD  AND  MAIL  TODAY! 


LOVE  POEMS  &  SONNETS  OF 

WILLIAM   SHAKESPEARE 
ie  Antoinette  Binding 

IUND   THE   WORLD   IN  80   DAYS 

-  Jules    Verne 

MISERABLES  -  Victor    Hugo 

Abridged  to  384  poges 
JAME  BOVARY  -  Flaubert 
Mme.  de  Pompadour  Binding 
(Antique  brown) 


ANNA  KARENINA  -  Tolstoy 
THE   BROTHERS    KARAMAZOV 

—  Oostoevsky 
Abridged  to  483  pages 
CRIME  AND   PUNISHMENT  -Dostoevsky 
WAR   AND   PEACE  -  Tolstoy 

Abridged  to  741  pages 
Czar  Alexander  II  Binding 
(Wine-red) 


TRAVELS  OF  MARCO  POLO 

Cobacn  Sanderson  Binding 
(Laurel  grei  n ' 

NDEL  -  Kenneth    Roberts 
E  WITH   THE   WIND 

-  Margaret  Mitihell 
HOUSE  OF  THE  SEVEN  CABLES 

—  Nathaniel    Hawthorne 
Y    DICK  -  Herman    Melville 

Abridged    to   432    pages 
SILVER  CHALICE 

-  Thomas    B.    Costoin 
William  Morris  Binding 
(Blue  and  gold) 


JANE    EYRE  -  Charlotte    Bronte 
THE   LAST  DAYS  OF  POMPEII 

—  Bulwer-Lytton 
PRIDE  AND  PREJUDICE  -  Jane  Austen 
WUTHERING   HEIGHTS  -  Emily   Bronte 
Merrier  Binding  (Rich  blue) 


THE  CRUSADES:  The  Flame  of  Islam 

—  Harold   Lomb 
French  Empire  Binding  (Rah  tan) 


JAMAICA   INN  -  Daphne  du  Mauri. t 
OF   HUMAN  BONDAGE  -  Maugham 
THE   WAY  OF   ALL  FLESH 

—  Samuel  Butler 
Louis  XVI  Binding  (Superb  green) 

WS  DOUBLE  COUPON  MAKES  A  POSTAGE  PAID  REPLY  ^ 

FORM.  CUT  OUT,  FOLD  AND  MAIL  TODAY!  ^ 

ERNATIONAL  COLLECTORS  LIBRARY,  Garden  City,  New  York 


International  Collectors  Library,  Dept.   HA-X 
Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  trial  member  in  the  International  Collectors  Library  and  send 
me  the  three  volumes  checked  below.  Bill  me  only  $1.89  —  the  special  trial  mem- 
bership introductory  price  for  all  three  volumes  —  plus  shipping.  If  I  am  not  delighted, 
I  will  return  all  three  books  in  7  days,  my  trial  membership  will  be  cancelled,  and  I 
will  owe  nothing. 

As  a  member,  I  am  to  receive  an  advance  description  of  each  forthcoming  selection. 
However,  I  am  not  obligated  to  accept  any  specific  number  of  books,  and  I  may  reject 
any  volume  either  before  or  after  receiving  it.  For  each  future  volume  I  do  accept, 
I  will  send  you  just  S3. 65  plus  shipping.  It  is  understood  that  I  may  resign  member- 
ship at  any  time  simply  by  notifying  you. 

Check  the  Three  Volumes  You  Want  for  Just  $1.89 

□  Around  the  World  G  Jane  Eyre  (8)  □  The  Silver  Chalice  (15) 
in  80  Days  (1)                       Q  Last  Days  of  Pompeii  (9)  Q  War  and  Peace  (16) 

□  Arundel  (2)  Q  Les  Miserables  (10)  □  Wuthering  Heights  (17) 

□  Brothers  Karamazov  (3)  QJ  Poems  of  □  Anna  Karenina  (18) 
D  Crime  &  Punishment  (4)        Shakespeare  (11)  □  Pride  &  Prejudice  (19) 
O  The  Crusades  (5)                 □  Madame  Bovary  (12)         D  Way  of  All  Flesh  (20) 

□  Gone  With  The  Wind  (6)     C  Moby  Dick  (13)  □  Marco  Polo  (21) 

□  Jamaica  Inn  (7)  D  Of  Human  Bondage  (14)  Q  House  of  7  Gables  (22) 

MR. 

MRS 


MISS 
ADDRESS. 


(Please  print) 


CITY ZONE. 

.in... I.i      Pul    this    coupon    ir 


STATE CL23 


(Be  sure  to  told  here,   this  side  out.) 
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First  Class  Permit  No.  3,  Garden  City,  L.I.,  NY. 
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INTERNATIONAL  COLLECTORS  LIBRARY 
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Distinctive  Sweaters 
of  CAMEL  HAIR 

FOR  MOST  ACCEPTABLE  AND 
PRACTICAL  GIFTS 

Fine  quality  camel  hair  has  long 
been  known  for  its  warmth,  soft- 
ness and  durability 

These  attractive  sweaters,  in 
natural  camel  shade,  are  specially 
designed  and  made  to  assure  the 
maximum  of  comfort 

Pullover,  with  long  sleeves  and 

deep  V-neck  opening,  $22.50 

Button  front  cardigan,  long  sleeves 

and  modified  low  cut,  $31.50 

Sizes:  S.  M.  L.  ExL. 

May  be  ordered  by  mail — Dept.  H.A. 


FrTpjpler&ED. 

Clothing   •  Hats    •  Haberdashery    •  Shoes    ■  Established 1886 

MADISON    AVENUE    AT    46TH    STREET       •        NEW  YORK    17 


yA  Burnished,  Emphatic  Flavour  Guide) 

WHAT  DOES  IRISH  WHISKEY 

TASTE  LIKE? 


V   • 

I 

-.0 
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T  is  very  hard,  we  [1  he  Whiskey  Distillers  ol  Ireland]  find,  to  describe  a  flavour  ex- 
cept in  comparison  to  other  flavours.  So  here  we  shall  try  to  show  more  or  less  where 
rnished,  emphatic  Irish  Whiskey  (alls  in  the  taste  spectrum: 


/ 


AMERICAN 
WHISKEY 


\ 


/ 


/ 


\ 


\        / 


IRISH 
WHISKEY 


/ 


SCOTCH 
WHISKY 


V 


Thus,  if  you  know  what  Scotch  and  American  Whiskeys  taste  like  you  can  yet  some 
idea  of  what  to  expect  from  Irish  Whiskey,  fs^  But  what  cannot  be  shown  on  any  chart 
is  how  thoroughly  you  will  enjoy  the  delicious  differences  of  Irish  Whiskey  now  you 
know  what  to  taste  for. 

©19^,  I  Hi:  WHISKEY  DISTILLERS  OF  IRELAND,  BOX  F186H,  DUBLIN 
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paratively  delicate  lily-painting 
example,  there  was  a  stretch  in 
'thirties  when  seemingly  millioi 
Model-A  Fords,  Huppmobiles,  V\\ 
pets,  and  Auburn  Speedsters  spc 
blac  k  rubber  splash-guards  han 
from   the  re;ir  of   the   back   fern 
These  were  garnished  with  do/et 
small  red  reflectors  arranged  in 
shape    ol    hearts,    skulls,    and    o 
designs  dear  to  tattoo  artists. 
splash-guard    fad    was   succeeded 
the  fox  or  raccoon  tail  festoone 
the  radio  antenna  or  radiator 

Five     years     ago     the     humoi 
sticker  came  into  its  own  as  a  n 
produced     automobile     adornm 
The  fust  of  these  were  variations 
the  theme  "Made  in  Texas  by  1 
ans."    a    proud    legend    printed 
five-by-seven-inch      gummed      la 
stuck  to  the  rear  windows  of  F 
assembled  in  Texas.    "Made  in 
Black  Forest  b\  Elves"  and  "Mad* 
Hollvwood    by    Nearly    Evervboc 
were  succeeded  by  a  series  of  lah 
designed    lor    the    rear    window 
bumper   of    a    Volkswagen    or   otl 
small  car:   "Don't  Honk  Fm  Ped 
in»    as    Fas;    As    I    Can,"    or   "Do 
Squash  Me  I  Eat  Bugs." 

Although    this    humorous    sticl 
can    be    pun  based    in    dime    stor 
auto-accessory    stores,    and     nove 
stoics    across    the    nation,    and 
though  one  cannot  traverse  five  mi 
of    well-traveled    highway    anvwhe 
in    this    happy    land    without    bei 
passed  by  a  car  whose  rear  bum] 
sports  a  sappy  message  such  as  "Hor 
Follow  Me— I'm  Lost,"  this  fad  is 
nothing    compared    to    the    practic 
of  erecting  a   small    religious   stati 
on  the  dashboard. 

Today  between  five  and  ten  mi 
lion  American  automobiles  '  ai 
equipped  with  white  plastic  statue 
ol  fesus  secured  to  the  car  by  a  isui 
tion  cup  or  a  magnet.  Most  of  thes 
come  from  a  small  Catholic  missio 
in  Walls,  Mississippi,  whose  ente: 
prising  director.  Father  Gregory,  r< 
ports  that  he  thought  ol  the  idea  i 
September  1954. 

Vter  securing  the  approval  c 
the  Bishop  of  Natchez,  in  whose  die 
cese  the  Sacred  Heart  Souther: 
Missions  are  located,  Father  Gregor 
commissioned  a  sculptor  named  K 
V.  Jonynas  to  design  a  statue  of  Jest 
with  the  right  hand  raised  in  th 
gesture  of  bestowing  a  blessing 
Next,  he  found  a  plastics  manufac 
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Masterpiece  Sale 

of  Royal  Danish 


Show  this  to  your  Santa.  If  you've  ever  longed  to 
own  major  serving  and  decorative  pieces  in  solid 
silver,  here's  a  fantastic  saving  on  the  loveliest.  For 
the  Christmas  season,  extraordinary  values  are  being 
offered  on  Royal  Danish  Tea  and  Coffee  Services 
and  Candelabra  in  International  Sterling. 

They  are  masterpieces  of  rare  craftsmanship  and 
design  ...  in  a  Scandinavian-inspired  pattern  to 
delight  you  forever. 

The  majestic  sterling  service  consists  of  beauti- 
fully designed  tea  and  coffee  pots,  cream  and  sugar 
servers  and  a  waste  bowl. 

The  delicately  wrought  candelabra  can  be  used 
8  different  ways  .  .  .  perfect  for  every  occasion. 


Royal  Danish  5-piece  solid  silver  service  now  only 
$325.  Comparable  5-picce  services  priced  at  $450. 

\<'\\  !  Royal  Danish  solid  silver  Candelabra  only 
$127.50  a'pair.  After  December  31,  1960  the  regular 
retail  price  of  these  Candelabra  will  be  $164.50  a  pair. 
Save  on  these  masterpieces  at  favorite  stores 
everywhere.  The  offer  expires  at  the  last  stroke  of 
midnight,  1960.  All  prices  plus  Federal  Tax. 


INTERNATIONAL  STERLING 


. .  loveliest,  by  design 
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IMPORTED  ALL-WEATHER  COATS 


w^^e^v 


ENGLISH 

SHEARLING 

KNEE-LENGTH 

WARMS 


The  international 
winter  sports  fa- 
vorite. Lightweight,  incredibly  warm, 
naturally  fleece  lined  English  Lamb- 
skins —  raglan  styled  with  high  shawl 
collar  and  horn  buttons $155 

Ladies'  model $140 

Mai!  Orders  Filled.  Submit  height,  weight 
und  chest  measures.  Add  SI  for  mailing. 
Color  Illustrated  Brochure  Upon  Request. 

CURRENT 


AUSTRIAN 

LODEN 

DUFFEL 

COATS 


Three  -  quarter 
length  naturally 
water-repellant  thick  Shepherd's  Loden 
Cloth  made  with  double  rain-shed 
chest,  shoulder  and  back  yoke,  thrust 
and  patch  pockets,  staghorn  buttons 
and  knitted  collar  with  detachable 
Loden  hood.  Olive  with  Black  knit 
collar  or  Camel  with  Camel  knit 
collar $49.50 


262  York  St. New  Haven 

82  Mt.  Auburn  St.  Cambridge 
341  Madison  Ave.  New  York 
Coast  to  Coast  Travel  Exhibits 


Buffalo 

Statler  Hotel 
November  15th 

Cincinnati 

Netherland-Hilton  Hotel 
November  9th  &  10th 

Dayton 

Van  Cleve  Hotel 
November  14th  &  15th 

Detroit 

Sheraton-Cadillac  Hotel 
November  16th,  17th  &  18th 


EXHIBITS 


Kansas  City 

Muehlebach  Hotel 

November  7th  &  8th 
St.  Louis 

Bel  Air  Motel 

November  11th  &  12th 
Wilmington 

DuPont  Hotel 

November  15th  &  16th 

Exhibit    Dates    For    31 
Other  Cities  On  Request. 


the  ONE  GIFT  they  DON'T  have 


M  HDD  CD  the  original 

IflUrrtn  "one-size-f,ts-all" 
TERRY    AFTER-BATH     ROBE 

Here's  the  great  big.  wonderful  "terry  bear"  of 
a  robe  that  towels  you  dry  instantly,  cozily  after 
tub,  shower  or  swim!  It's  a  whopper  of  a  Mopper! 
Tailored  of  thick,  thirsty,  snow-white  Cannon 
terry,  with  yards  of  comfortable  fullness,  raglan 
sleeves,  draft-screen  collar,  tassel  tie,  wrap- 
around belt,  two  big  "carry-all"  pockeis!  Person- 
alized with  press-on  monogram.  Fits  men,  women 
perfectly.  For  6-footers,  order  king-size,  only 
$1.00  more.  Order  several:  for  gifts,  for  guests, 
for  family!  Sorry,  no  C.O.D.'s. 

Gift-ready  in  clear  plastic  bag. 
Free  3"  monogram  (specify) 
Add  35f  pstge.  each  Mopper. 


$7.95  ea 

(Save!  2  for  $15) 


Gift  catalog  free,  on  request. 

WOODMERE    MILLS,    INC 

DEPT.  C86         BENNINGTON  VERMONT 


Books  Children  Love 

come  from  the 

F.A.O.  SCHWARZ 

FREE 

Children's 

Book 


BOOKS 


SCHWARZ 

World's  Greatest  Toy  Store 
745  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  22,  N.  Y. 
Boston,  Mass.  •  Ardmore,  Pa. 
Cleveland,  Ohio  •  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Westchester,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  without  obligation  the  Chil- 
dren's Book  Catalogue  listing  hundreds  of 
books  graded  by  age  and  interest. 
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AFTER     HOURS 

Hirer  in  the  Last  who  agreed  to  make 
the  statues  without  profit.  Father 
Gregor\  then  created  the  Sacred 
Heart  Auto  League,  an  organization 
to  sell  and  distribute  the  statue  and 
give  it  religious  respectability  and 
efficacy.  Today  the  League  offers  a 
formidable  arsenal  of  services,  en- 
dorsements, and  paraphernalia. 

After  sending  at  least  a  dollar  to 
the  Sacred  Heart  Mission  at  Walls, 
one  becomes  a  member  of  the  League 
and  receives,  besides  his  six-inch 
statue  of  Jesus  complete  with  mag- 
net, a  wallet-size  membership  card, 
a  windshield  sticker  w^ith  a  likeness 
of  the  Jonynas  statue  on  it,  and  a 
sheet  of  Sacred  Heart  Auto  League 
stamps  for  affixing  to  letters  "so  that 
others  may  learn  of  this  new  cru- 
sade." The  card  notifies  each  mem- 
ber that  he  will  "share  in  a  Holy 
Mass  offered  for  all  League  Mem- 
bers, living  and  deceased."  But 
according  to  Father  Gregory,  the 
primary  reason  for  the  League  is  to 
direct  special  devotion  to  the  Sacred 
Heart  of  Jesus. 

In  one  of  the  Auto  League's  nu- 
merous pamphlets,  Father  Gregory  re- 
ports that  hundreds  of  letters  arrive 
daily  at  the  Sacred  Heart  Mission  in 
Walls  testifying  to  the  blessings  re- 
ceived by  members.  "Some  of  the 
favors  that  the  Auto  League  mem- 
bers receive  while  driving  or  travel- 
ing the  nation's  highways,"  according 
m  Father  Gregory,  "are  little  short 
of  miraculous." 
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THE  benefits  to  the  Sacred  Heart 
Southern  Missions  have  also  been 
little  short  ol  miraculous.  The 
Priests  ot  tlie  Sacred  Heart  are  as- 
signed in  six  counties  in  Northern 
Mississippi,  an  area  of  three   thou- 
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AFTER     HOURS 


ml  square  miles  with  .1  population 
1 1 5,000,  i>l  whom  fewer  than  three 
indred   are   Catholics.    Using   the 
indreds    <>i    thousands    <>i    dollars 
at  have  flowed  i<>  Walls  from  the 
Us  ol  the  statues,  the  Pi  iests  "I  the 
k  red  1  li  mi  have  mounted  .1  powei 
il  offensive  aimed  al  the  1  onversion 
white   and   colored   alike.    With 
1  eye  to  the  long  run,  the)    have 
ised    theii    campaign   on    the   con- 
ruction    ol    elementary    and    high 
hool    buildings    bui    <>n    .1    segre 
ited    I). iM^.    since    Mississippi    law 
trbids    integration    .11    an)    school 
;vel. 
In  addition  to  constructing  a  high 
hool   in  Walk  the  Priests  ol   the 
,K  red  1  leari  have  greatl)  enlarged 
he  conveni  ilu'\  operate  in  the  same 
n\     In  inarln   Holly  Springs,  they 
ecentl)  added  lour  new  classrooms 

0  their  Negro  high  school.  In  the 
.tint  city,  besides  the  high  school, 
Ih  \  have  .m  elemental  5  s<  hool  and 

1  center,  both  foi  Negroes.  Although 
he  total  enrollment  <>|  these  schools 
s  iu\h1\  five  hundred,  fewer  than 
iti\  ol  the  students  are  Catholh  s. 

There  is  little  reason  to  believe 
I1.1t  the  dollars  from  the  Sacred 
Heart  Auto  League  as- 111  not  con- 
tinue to  bolster  Father  Gregory's 
mission.  He  lias  shipped  statues  and 
literature  to  Priests  in  his  ordei  sta- 
tioned overseas  who  have  in  turn 
started  branches  ol  the  Sacred  Heart 
Vuto  League  in  France,  Belgium, 
Luxembourg,  and  Italy,  as  well  as 
Vfrica.  Ml  the  statues  for  members 
in  Europe  and  Africa  are  purchased 
from  the  League's  headquarters   in 

Walls. 

In  this  country  the  practice  of 
placing  a  religious  symbol  on  the 
dashboard  of  one's  automobile  has 
long  since  spread  to  Protestants. 
Father  Gregory  has  received  thou- 
sands of  orders  for  statues  from 
Piotestant  laymen  and  clergymen. 

THE  Sacred  Heart  Auto  League 
would  appear  to  have  a  splendid 
future.  Only  three  things  threaten 
it.  The  first  of  these  is  the  possibility 
that  the  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chandisers of  such  ephemera  and 
trivia  as  cut-glass  anti-splash  auto- 
mobile flower  vases,  decorated  gear- 
shift knobs,  and  humorous  bumper 
stickers  will  get  wind  of  Father 
Gregory's  bonanza.  In  fact  some  of 
them  already  have.   A  Roslyn,  Long 


OF  SWEDEN 


Now  more  than  ever, 

the  greatest  small 

car  on  the  road! 


COMPETITIVE  IN  PRICE  WITH  $1,600  CARS  BECAUSE  THE  COMPLETE  PRICE  OF 
$1,895*  INCLUDES  EQUIPMENT  AND  FEATURES  NOT  FOUND  IN  OTHER  CARS. 

New  5-seater  sports  sedan  for  '61 

MORE  POWERFUL  ENGINE    •    MANY  NEW  FEATURES    •    NO  INCREASE  IN  PRICE 

The  new  1961  Saab  offers  you  true  beauty  with  remarkable  econ- 
omy. Its  sleek  wind  tunnel  design,  developed  by  Sweden's  top  air- 
craft engineers,  functionally  reduces  air-drag  to  increase  speed, 
stability  and  gas  mileage  (33-38  m.p.g.). 

The  Saab  car  is  basically  distinctive.  It  drives  through  the  front 
wheels  for  new  handling  ease  and  security.  Its  body  is  an  armored 
fuselage  of  tremendous  strength  and  amazing  spaciousness.  Its 
unique  convertible  seating  transforms  the  car  at  will  into  a  utility 
wagon  for  big  loads  or  a  camping  unit  to  sleep  two. 

The  new  Saab  is  built  for  Americans— with  over  thirty  features  in- 
corporated for  the  benefit  of  motorists  here.  Test-drive  it  against 
any  other  compact— for  performance,  for  comfort,  for  value. 


1961  Features:  Wrap-around 
rear  window  with  more  than 
twice  the  area.  Wider  rear  seat 
for  three.  Huge  13  cu.  ft.  lug- 
gage compartment.  New  air 
vents  and  opening  rear  side 
windows  for  all-weather  com- 
fort. New  instrument  panel 
and  double-size  glove  compart- 
ment in  new  safety-padded 
dashboard.  42  h.p.  engine. 
All   as  standard  equipment! 

'Suggested  Price,  East  Coast  P.O.E. 


EUROPEAN   DELIVERIES  ALSO  AVAILABLE 


Built  by  Sweden's  Leading 
Producer  of  Jet  Aircraft 

See  your  Saab  dealer  or  write  Saab  Motors  Inc.,  405  Park  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.Y. 
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MINOLTA-10P 

"WEATHER   DIAL" 

sets  exposure  automatically 


HHB   -1 


$2495 
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IN  o  figuring,  no  focusing.  Set  the 
"weather  dial"  and  shoot.  It's  that 
easy.  You  get  brilliant  color  slides 
or  jumbo  3x4  pictures.  Fully 
synchronized  for  flash  pictures.  And 
the  precision  Rokkor  f  :3.5  lens 
is  fast  enough  to  take  many  indoor 
pictures  without  flash. 

MINOLTA    CAMERAS 


1SO  Broadway 


New  York  38,  N.  Y. 


Guards  your  safety  with  golden  glamour! 


The  original  "picture-window"  umbrella 

You  look  through,  not  under,  this  glamorous 
new  "picture-window"  umbrella,  when  rainy 
winds  blow!  Its  high-fashion,  golden  styling 
dresses  up  any  outfit,  and  the  strong,  heavy- 
gauge,  crystal-clear  vinyl  shakes  dry  instantly, 
no  soggy  drip.  This  beautiful  SEE-BRELLA  has 
10-rib  golden-finish  steel  frame,  gold-color  bind- 
ing, gleaming  golden-flecked  plastic  handle, 
your  choice  of  gold  press-on  per.>onalizing  ini- 
tial. Even  has  handy  rain  bonnet  in  pouch  on 
handle  chain!  Light,  yet  sturdy.  Order  several 
for  gifts,  for  yourself.  Specify  initial.  Sorry,  no 
C.O.D.s.  Gift  catalog  free  on  request. 

c     1     ■     1  <t/l  O^     (Add  35c  each 

txc/us/ve/y—  ^*».V3     for    postage.) 

BRADFORD'S,   INC. 


Dept.   H 


255  Queen  Anne  Road,  Bogota,  N.  J. 


AFTER     HO IRS 

Island,  firm  sells  by  mail  dashboard 
statues  of  "St.  Christopher,  St.  Jude, 
St.  Anthony,  St.  Joseph.  S.  H.  Jesus, 
Lady  of  Highway,  Infant  of  Prague, 
and  Blessed  Mother:  79  cents  each, 
two  for  SI. 50."  The  matter-of-fact 
abbreviation,  and  the  reduced  rates 
for  two  suggest  that  the  shift  from 
the  monastery  to  the  market  place 
will  be  an  easy  one. 

But  the  threat  of  the  market  place 
holds  no  fear  for  Father  Gregory. 
He  dismisses  religious  statues  other 
than  those  distributed  bv  the  Sacred 
Heart  Auto  League  as  "devotional 
objects  only"  that  "bear  no  symboli- 
cal meaning  other  than  through  the 
statue  itself."  In  other  words,  their 
purchasers  lack  the  spiritual  benefits 
of  League  membership. 

The  second  threat  comes  from  the 
state.  Several  state  legislatures  have 
enacted  laws  forbidding  the  display 
of  any  object  on  the  horizontal  sur- 
face of  an  automobile  dashboard. 
The  theory  underlying  these  laws  is 
that  passengers  thrown  forward  b\  a 
sudden  stop  could  possibly  be  im- 
paled through  the  forehead  or  eye 
socket  by  a  six-inch,  pointed,  rigid 
object  secured  to  the  upper  surface 
of  the  dashboard.  Father  Gregory 
feels  that  if  lawmakers  could  only 
"understand  what  the  Sacred  He, 111 
\11io  Companion  statue  is  doing  to 
promote  sale  driving  and  prevention 
of  accidents,  that  certainly  this  ban 
would  not  be  placed  against  the 
statue  itself."  He  refers  here  to  the 
hope  that  the  statue  will  become  "a 
constant  reminder  to  us  that  when  in 
the  car  we  should  practice  charity. 
courtesy,  humility,  and  patience 
with  others." 

The  third  threat  is  probably  the 
weakest,  and  is  certainly  the  most 
difficult  to  define,  yet  is  the  most 
interesting.  An  ex-Catholic  auto- 
mobile mechanic  in  the  Midwest,  ac- 
cording to  the-  story  as  I  heard  it, 
was  deeply  offended  by  the  dash- 
hoard  images  he  saw  at  every  hand. 
The  displaying  of  a  religious  token 
on  the  public  highway  violated  his 
conviction  thai  religion  is  not  a  pub- 
lic but  a  private  matter.  With  the 
perverse  hut  rigorous  logic  of  the 
anti-Christ,  lie  secured  one  of  the 
statues,  placed  it  in  a  vise  and  care- 
lull\  chilled  .1  half-dozen  or  so  small 
holes  in  it.  Into  these  holes  he  in- 
serted needles  tipped  with  glue  so 
they  would  sta\  in  place.   The  result 
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NEXT    MONTH 


FOLLY  AT  THE  SUMMIT 

One  of  America's  most  respected 
strategists  makes  a  penetrating  ex- 
amination of  the  West's  recur- 
rent failures  at  summit  meetings, 
and  outlines  the  conditions  under 
which  a  future  meeting  might  suc- 
ceed. 

Bv  Henry  A.  Kissinger 


THROUGH  A  LENS  DARKLY 

^  hat  happens  when  a  peaceable 
writer  of  T\  plays  gets  caught  in 
the  maelstrom  of  producing  a  jam- 
boree called  "Hedda  Hopper's 
Hollywood"?     Everything! 

By  Sumner  Locke  Elliott 


A  CHRISTIAN  VIEW  OF 
THE  FUTURE 
A  Conversation  with 
Reinhold  Niebuhr 

Tn  a  remarkably  frank  and  elo- 
cpient  interview,  the  country's 
leading  theologian  discusses  the 
relevance  of  different  religious 
faiths  to  the  great  issues  before 
man  today — social  conflict,  urban 
life,  nuclear  war,  among  others — 
and  sets  out  his  personal  view  of' 
religions  future  role. 

By  Henry   Brandon 


REPERTORY  FEVER 

Repertory  theatres  are  cropping 
up  like  pennies — some  shiny,  some 
rather  tarnished:  but  among  them 
a  distinguished  critic  finds  "the 
blush  of  a  bright  and  clean  begin- 
ning." 

By    Robert    Brustein 
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\.is  .1  tim  figure  bristling  with 
leedles  which  he  enshrined  on  Mis 
utomobile  dashboard  with  the 
elish  ol  a  p.ii  ii(  ipani  in  the  Blai  k 
vI.ins.  less  ih. in  .1  week  later  he  was 
vaulted  iii  .i  supermarket  parking 
ol  l>\  .in  outraged  observe]  w  ho  fled 
m'iIi  the  profaned  statue. 

\\iv\  hearing  several  versions  "I 
Ins  stoi  \ .  in*  luding  one  that  ends 
\ nli  the  rebel  being  sen)  to  jail  l>\ 
i  Catholi<  judge,  1  de<  ided  to  pa) 
i  \isii  to  him  .ii  his  garage.  He  s.iul 
li.u  he  had  once  described  to  some 
iu'ikU  how  one  could  combat  the 
growing  flood  of  ('.In  ists  with  a  coun- 
■  lilow  ol  anti-Christs,  Inn  thai  he 
i.ul  never  made  one. 

Even  though  the  stor)  ol  the 
bristling  statue  turned  out  to  be 
ipocryphal,  h  is.  perhaps,  noi  with- 
ini  meaning  as  an  expression  of 
one  in. m's  resentmeni  which  was  im- 
mediately seized  upon  In  others,  em- 
bellished  and  passed  along.  I  he 
question  is  to  whai  extern  this  re- 
sponse is  shared  b\  others  and  whai 
iili  1 1  iliis  i  ould  have  on  the  prai  iii  e 
of  installing  religious— or  anti-re- 
ligious   statues  in  automobiles. 

One  straw  iii  the  wind  is  the  ap- 
pearance on  the  markei  ihis  spring 
ol  .i  bright  red  plastic  dashboard 
si. iiiu  ol  Satan.  The  advertisment 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  the 
Mineola,  Long  Island,  specialities 
firm  that  hawks  iliis  item  refers  to  it 
.is  "Li'l  Lucifer"  and  describes  ii  .is 
\n  everpreseni  reminder  of  the  fate 
of  the  (unless  driver."  Neither  the 
coj  diminutive  noi  the  alleged  effect 
on  careless  drivers  disguises  what  is 
probabl)  the  principal  appeal  of 
such  a  statue.  The  Long  Island 
Satan  is  a  device  for  parodying  the 
widespread  religions  practice  of  in- 
stalling a  statue  ol  (esiis,  or  one  of 
the  saints,  on  one's  dashboard.  How- 
ever,  unlike  the  Sabbat,  the  Black 
Mass.  and  other  shockingly  blas- 
phemous parodies  ol  Christian  rites 
and  symbols  thai  appeared  between 
the  Inquisition  and  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  Li'l  Lucifer  is 
merel)  cute:  the  majestic  archfiend 
ol  Diner  and  Milton  reduced  to  a 
kewpie  doll. 

No  matter  how  powerful  these 
three  threats— of  the  market  place, 
the  state,  and  the  iconoclast— it 
looks  as  it  Father  Gregory's  enter- 
pi  ise  will  be  with  us  for  a  good  long 
time.  —Robert  Weeks 


For  holiday  giving  .  .  . 

S.  S.  PIERCE 
DELUXE 
ICE  BUCKET 

filled  with 
hors  d'oeuvres 
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POSTAGE  PREPAID 
({1  additional  West  of 
Rockies  and  Canada) 
Send  us  your  gift  list 
and  check  or  money 
order.  We  handle  all 
details.  Your  gift  card 
or  ours. 


DISTINCTIVELY 
PACKED  WITH: 

•  Sardines  in  Ravigote 
Sauce 

•  Rolled  Anchovies  with 
Capers 

•  Smoked  Salmon  Spread 

•  Red  Salmon  Roe  Caviar 

•  Sherry  Tuna  Spread 
.  Crab  Pate 

•  Lobster  Spread 

•  Sardine  Spread 

•  Antipasto 

•  Smoked  Oysters 


PERFECT  FOR  BUSINESS  OR  PERSONAL  GIVING 

This  smart,  modern  4-qt.  insulated  aluminum 
bucket,  packed  with  10  delicious  hors  d'oeuvres 
trom  Boston's  tamous  S.S.  PIERCE  is  the  ideal 
solution  to  your  gift  giving.  Suited  to  every  taste, 
this  gift  distinctively  conveys  your  good  wishes  to 
associates  and  personal  friends.  Beautifully  illus- 
trated catalog  available  on  request. 


S.S.  PIERCE  CO. 


141  BROOKLINE  AVENUE 
BOSTON  17,   MASS. 


The  name  S.S.  Pierce,  famous  since   1831,  adds  distinction  to  your  gift. 
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It  is  with  great  pleasure  that 
Aluminium  Limited  announces  the 
return  of  Omnibus.   Mreadj  this 
richl)  entertaining  program  has 
won  75  major  television  awards  .  .  . 
earned  the  acclaim  of  critics 
and  \  iewers  alike. 

Beginning  Sunday.  November  13, 
at  5  p.m.,  e.s.t..  Omnibus  will 
be  on  the  air  again  with  a  new 
series  of  thought -provoking 
pieces  .  .  .  brought  to  \<»n  for  the 
6th  season  by  one  of  North 
America's  great  aluminum  producers. 
Aluminium  Limited  Sales,  Inc., 
630  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 
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Why  the  Crime  Syndicate 

Can't  Be  Touched 


GERARD    L.    GOETTEL 

It's  a  big  interstate  business,  far 

better  organized  than   our  law-enforcement 

machinery  .  .  .  and  no  police  agency, 

state  or  federal,  is  now  designed  to   fight  it. 

TH  E  crime  syndicate  in  America  is  one  of 
today's  stark  realities.  Though  it  would  be 
soothing  to  dismiss  such  an  assertion  as  a  sinister 
—or  even  hysterical— myth,  the  evidence  is  in- 
controvertible. 

In  frightening  contrast,  our  law-enforcement 
machinery  is  chaotic,  fragmented,  and  totally  un- 
equal to  a  task  which  calls  for  a  co-ordinated 
effort  on  the  federal   level. 

These  are  the  melancholy  facts  despite  the 
acclaim  which  greeted  the  recent  conspiracy  con- 
viction of  the  gangland  leaders  who  met  in 
November  1957  at  the  baronial  home  of  Joseph 
Barbara  in  Apalachin  (pronounced  Ap-a-la-kin), 
New  York.  Hailed  as  a  crushing  blow  against 
organized  crime,  the  government's  legal  "victory" 
was.  in  fact,  Pyrrhic.  Indeed,  from  the  very  out- 
set tin  Apalachin  affair  dramatized  the  grotesque 
inadequac)  ol  out  defenses  against  the  most 
malevolent  enemies  of  our  society. 


The  discovery  of  the  meeting  itself  was  sheer 
happenstance.  New  York  State  Police,  while 
making  a  routine-  check  at  a  local  motel,  came 
upon  some  suspicious  characters.  Nexl  day  they 
visited  the  Barbara  estate  where  wen  assembled 
seventy-five  men— all  of  Sicilian-Italian  ancestry 
—who  had  come  from  many  points  in  the  United 
States  and  a  lew  from  Cuba  and  Italy.  The 
group  included  many  of  the  top  echelon  of  the 
criminal  world— along  with  an  assortment  of 
chauffeurs,  bodyguards,  friends,  and  helpers. 

Rounded  up  despite  their  frantic  efforts  to 
escape,  these  "guests"  had  bizarre  explanations 
lot  their  presence.  The  gist  was  that  this  was 
merely  a  chance  meeting  of  people  who  stopped 
by  to  visit  a  sick  friend.  This  was,  of  course, 
patently  absurd.  No  one  believed  that  these  in- 
fluential and  worldly  men,  with  their  common 
national  and  criminal  backgrounds,  living  in 
distant  places,  would  gather  by  chance  on  a 
rainy  weekday  morning  at  a  spot  that  is  hard  to 
find  even   with  explicit   road-map  directions. 

While  newspaper  headlines  screamed,  the 
forces  of  law  began  to  move.  An  investigation 
was  launched  at  once  b\  a  Federal  Grand  Jury 
in  New  York  City  under  the  direction  ol  U.  S. 
Attorney  Paul  W.  Williams,  which  had  been 
investigating  the  operations  of  leading  mobsters, 
including  many  of  the  Apalachin  delegates. 
Numerous  state  and  county  agencies  started 
separate    investigations,    as   did    various    federal 
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bodies  including  the  McClellan  Committee  (of- 
ficially, the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Im- 
proper Activities  in  the  Labor  or  Management 
Field).  With  such  duplication  of  effort,  federal 
agents  tailing  a  suspect  at  times  found  them- 
selves under  surveillance  by  another  agency. 

Never  before  in  this  country  had  a  suspected 
criminal  gathering  been  so  intensively  investi- 
gated. But  after  five  months  little  was  known  of 
the  purpose  or  meaning  of  the  meeting.  This 
was  not  due  to  ineptitude.  Investigations  of 
Mafia-type  organizations  seldom  get  far.  Whether 
or  not  a  "Mafia"  exists  is  an  academic  question. 
Whatever  the  Apalachin  characters  may  call 
themselves,  they  match  the  deadly  efficiency  of 
the  dreaded  Black  Hand.  Though  they  may  be 
too  sophisticated  for  such  fraternal  tomfoolery 
as  the  "death  kiss"  and  imprint  of  blood,  they 
are  still  true  to  the  historic  Mafia  tradition 
whose  chief  tenet  is  "Omerta,"  which  means,  in 
their  terms,  "noble  silence."  To  these  men  the 
only  heinous  and  unforgivable  sin  is  testifying 
against  their  brothers  in  crime.  Noble  or  not, 
the  code  of  silence  is  effectively  enforced  in  every 
major  gang,  from  the  mobsters  of  the  New  York 
garment  industry  to  San  Francisco's  narcotics 
ring.  The  crime  syndicates  punish  those  who 
break  their  laws,  and  the  death  penalty  carries 
no  right  of  appeal. 

SLEUTHS 

IN     STRAIT  JACKETS 

WITHIN  the  walls  of  Omerta  the 
Apalachin  mobsters  found  further  ref- 
uge behind  the  Fifth  Amendment.  Meanwhile 
public  and  press  clamored  for  action.  But  it  was 
soon  apparent  that  organized  crime  was  every- 
one's concern  and  no  one's  responsibility.  State 
and  local  groups  had  limited  geographic  jurisdic- 
tions—New York  State  could  not  even  subpoena 
residents  of  other  states. 

Only  the  federal  government  could  cope  with 
the  problem.  Yet  it  was  not  set  up  to  do  so, 
because  the  jurisdiction  of  each  investigatory 
agen<\  was  limited  to  specific  federal  crimes. 
Thus  iIk  law  enforcers  were  required  to  identify 
the  crime  before  they  could  even  look  for  the 
criminal— a  hopeless  situation  since  no  one  would 
tell  what  crimes  were  being  plotted  at  the  remote 
hamlet  of  Apalachin.  Syndicated  crime  operates 
in  a  law-enforcement  vacuum. 

What  could  be  done?  In  Vpiil  1958,  after  five 
fruitless  months,  Lawrence  Walsh,  Deputy  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States,  decided 
that  the  federal  government  must  spearhead  a 


unified  attack  on  the  criminal  empire.  To  this 
end  he  inaugurated  the  "Attorney  General's 
Special  Group  on  Organized  Crime"  headed  by 
Milton  R.  Wessel.    I  became  its  Deputy  Chief. 

We  began  work  filled  with  the  optimistic  be- 
lief that  we  could  defeat  the  forces  of  crime  if 
we  just  tried  hard  enough.  By  the  end  of  the 
year  our  group  included  more  than  twenty  law- 
yers in  four  regional  headquarters.  However,  we 
had  no  investigators— a  serious  handicap— forcing 
us  to  rely  largely  on  facts  gathered  by  past  in- 
vestigations. Unfortunately  there  are  no  central- 
ized criminal  intelligence  files  other  than  arrest 
and  fingerprint  records.  We  visited  scores  of 
federal,  state,  and  local  agencies,  in  the  tedious 
task  of  collecting  data.  To  cut  red  tape,  we  were 
often  reduced  to  pirating  information  from  the 
files  of  reluctant  public  officials. 

It  turned  out  that  we  were  woefully  wrong  in 
assuming  that  various  law-enforcement  agencies 
would  be  eager  to  co-operate  with  us.  We  learned 
that  in  Washington  there  are  Republicans, 
Democrats,  and  Bureaucrats,  and  while  the  first 
two  come  and  go,  the  last  are  immutable. 
Bureaucratic  opposition  to  our  work— on  grounds 
totally  divorced  from  politics— proved  our  great- 
est stumbling  block.  Incredibly,  in  our  battle 
against  organized  crime,  the  obstructionists  were 
not  merely  the  gangland  leaders  whom  we  sought 
to  destroy,  but  also  the  public  servants  en- 
trenched in  the  federal  government,  who  dis- 
approved of  and  mistrusted  our  crusade. 

Typical  was  the  attitude  of  a  seasoned  in- 
vestigator of  the  otherwise  helpful  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service.  Declining  to  work 
overtime  on  a  case,  he  remarked,  "I  survived  the 
Kclauver  investigation  and  a  couple  of  others 
like  it,  and  I'll  still  be  on  the  job  long  after  you 
guys  are  back  in  your  Wall  Street  law  offices." 

Similarly  a  field  supervisor  for  the  Food  and 
Drug  .Administration  refused  to  investigate  a 
hoodlum's  profitable  scheme  for  adulterating 
olive  oil.  His  budget,  he  said,  was  not  even  large 
enough  to  protect  consumers  from  poisonous 
foods.  Hence  he  could  not  waste  valuable  man- 
power on  "cops  and  robbers  capers." 


After  graduating  from  Duke  University  and 
Columbia  Law  School,  Gerard  L.  Goetlel  spent  three 
years  as  Assistant  U .  S.  Attorney,  southern  district 
of  New  York.  He  then  served  as  Deputy  Chief  of 
the  Attorney  General's  Special  Group  on  Organized 
Crime.  In  1959  he  left  government  service  for  the 
private  practice  of  law  and  is  now  a  trial  attorney 
in  Neiv  York  City. 
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I  Ik  FBI  was  the  coolest  agenc)  ol  .ill.  |.  Edgar 
Hoover  at  .1  national  meeting  ol  I  .  S.  Attorneys- 
decried  tin-  need  foi  "special  groups"  i<>  fight 
organized  crime.  1  he  FBI  viewed  us  as  young 
"upstarts,"  whose  mission  was  uncleai  .mil  whose 
personnel  were  strangers.  { 1  Ins  problem  became 
(.veil  more  acute  with  undercovei  groups  such  .is 
the  Narcotics  Bureau.)  1  lu-  publi<  was  nevei 
told  th. 11  the  FBI  gave  us  the  cold  shoulder. 
Indeed  .1  recent  magazine  article  attributed  the 
ultimate  success  ol  the  Apalachin  trial  to  i is  fine 
investigative  work.  Hie  authoi  pointed  to  the 
l.ut  th.ii  a  preponderance  ol  the  government's 
i.\lul)iis  were  FBI  reports.  What  he  did  not 
know  was  1I1.11  the  reports  were  not  produced 
until  the  federal  court,  at  trial,  directed  the  FBI 

to   ill)   so. 

This  performance  was  consistent  with  the 
FBI's  rigid  polio   ol   refusing   to   take  on  .my 

case  which  does  not  ile. illy  hill  within  its  juris- 
diction;  nor  will  it  investigate  il  .mother  agency 
has  already  done  so.  (The  best  known  example 
of  this  policy  is  reported  in  The  FBI  Story  by 
Don  Whitehead.  In  1936  Roosevelt  wanted  "a 
broad  intelligence  picture"  ol  Communist  and 
Fascist  activities.  The  FBI  demurred  on  the 
ground  that,  under  the  terms  of  its  appropria- 
tion, such  a  request  must  he  made  by  the  State 
Department  which,  in  due  course,  was  done.) 

THE     PIZZA     PIE     RUN 

IN  THE  Apalachin  case,  the  G-men  did,  in 
fact,  quietly  investigate  every  aspect  of  the 
meeting  (an  assignment  they  called  the  "Pizza 
Pie  Run").  However,  when  it  turned  out  that 
its  criminal  purpose  could  not  be  proved,  they 
just  as  quietly  shelved  the  reports.  Everywhere 
we  of  the  Attorney  General's  Special  Group 
looked  for  evidence  we  found  the  Bureau  had 
been  there  months  earlier.  But  when  we  asked 
for  copies  of  the  reports,  the  G-men  acted  as  if 
they  had  never  heard  of  Apalachin.  This  aloof- 
ness wras  due  in  part  to  their  mistrust  of  us.  It 
also  reflected  an  internal  dilemma— the  FBI  has 
long  taken  the  position  officially  that  large 
criminal  syndicates  do  not  exist— or  if  they  do, 
they  are  a  state  and  local  law-enforcement  prob- 
lem. In  any  event,  Hoover  seemed  determined  to 
stay  clear  of  us,  which  was  a  certain  way  to 
avoid  the  stigma  of  failure. 

Our  operations,  thus,  were  severely  limited. 
We  needed  prima-facie  proof  (presumptive 
evidence)  that  a  particular  offense  had  been  com- 
mitted to  force  a  federal  agency  to  investigate. 
But  we  were  hard-pressed  to  learn  in  what  fields 


the  leaders  ol  organized  crime  were  operating- 
let  alone  to  establish  the  commission  ol  .1  spe<  ilu 
offense.  \nd  thes<  offenses  had  to  be  federal, 
wlmh  loi  example  the  commonei  forms  ol 
gambling,  prostitution,  and  even  murdei  are  not. 

Our  predicament  was  incredibly  frustrating. 
We  traced  .1  web  ol  meetings  and  nips  linking 
the  men  ol  Vpalachin  with  .1  prominent  Demo 
ii.uii  politician  and  .i  wealth)  Italian-American 
(i\i(  leader.  Were  we  on  the  trail  ol  the  legend- 
.n\  "Mr.  Big"  ol  the  Syndicate?  Unfortunately, 
out  tantalizing  evidence  did  not  warrant  hauling 
in  these  prominent  citizens  for  questioning,  par- 
ticular!) in  view  ol  the  political  implications  of 
an  attempt  by  Republicans  to  connect  prominent 
Democrats  with  the  Mafia.  When  we  requested 
a  high-priority  undercover  investigation,  various 
government  agencies  turned  us  down  since  there 
was  not  a  pi  inn  lu  ie  showing  of  crimes  within 
their  jurisdictions.  And  no  federal  agenc)  is 
charged  with  investigating  organized  crime,  as 
such. 

For  eight  months  we  collected  data  which 
produced  no  indictments.  So  we  resigned  our- 
selves to  the  only  approach  left  (which  other 
agencies  had  found  futile)— a  Grand  Jury  in- 
vestigation of  the  Apalachin  meeting  itself.  We 
chose  as  our  first  witness,  Joe  Magliocco  of 
Brooklyn,  a  beer  distributor,  who  would  risk 
losing  his  license  if  he  claimed  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment. He  testified  that  he  had  driven  his  brother- 
in-law,  Joe  Profaci,  to  Apalachin  for  an  unknown 
purpose.  He  had  remained  outside  in  a  parked 
car  throughout  the  meeting.  (He  had  given  a 
similar  explanation,  some  thirty  years  earlier, 
when  he  and  Profaci  were  caught  at  a  gangland 
convention  in  Cleveland.) 

When  I  completed  my  examination  of 
Magliocco  and  checked  his  testimony  against 
other  evidence  and  newly  received  reports,  I 
found  he  had  lied  about  remaining  outside 
during  the  meeting  and  otherwise  testified  falsely. 
However  the  real  core  of  his  testimony— that  he 
did  not  know  the  purpose  of  the  meeting- 
could  not  be  challenged  under  the  strict  federal 
perjury  law,  which  requires  direct,  corroborated 
evidence. 

Gradually  I  realized  that  we  were  on  the 
wrong  track  in  seeking  individual  indictments. 
A  conspiracy  was  preventing  us  from  learning 
its  secrets— a  conspiracy  to  obstruct  justice.  Hence 
I  felt  that  our  only  chance  lay  in  a  sweeping 
conspiracy  charge.  Our  attack  need  not  be 
directed  at  the  conspirators'  "business"  about 
which  our  knowledge  was  meager  and  incon- 
clusive, but  rather  at  their  actions  in  thwarting 
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the  many  investigations.  Their  very  success  might 
be  the  key  to  their  undoing. 

This  idea  at  first  seemed  too  simple  and  direct 
to  be  feasible.  "How,  without  informers,  do  you 
prove  the  existence  of  the  conspiracy?*'  my  col- 
leagues asked. 

I  contended  that  we  could  find  proof  in  the 
testimony  of  the  conspirators  themselves.  Most 
of  the  Apalachin  delegates  had  made  at  least 
one  statement— altogether  there  were  several  hun- 
dred.   All  agreed  on  three  major  points: 

(1)  The  meeting  was  not  planned  and  had  no 
particular  purpose. 

(2)  No  one  knew  why  the  others,  who  had  so 
much  in  common  with  them,  were  there. 

(3)  Nothing  important  took  place  and  no 
criminal  activities  were  discussed. 

A  wealth  of  circumstantial  evidence  contra- 
dicted these  assertions:  intricate  hotel  arrange- 
ments and  travel  plans  showed  prearrangement; 
the  distances  traveled  and  the  odd  time  and 
place  of  the  meeting  betrayed  a  purpose:  the 
delegates'  panick)  reaction  to  their  discovery, 
and  their  brotherhood  in  crime,  indicated  that 
their  purpose  was  not  innocent. 

In  contrast  with  this  unanimity  there  were 
amazing  discrepancies  on  collateral  issues  on 
which  conspirators  would  have  had  difficulty  in 
prearranging  harmonious  testimony.  For  ex- 
ample, Joe  Profaci  claimed  that  the  nip  to 
Vpalachin  was  Magliocco's  idea,  not  his,  directly 
contradicting  the  latter,  fust  as  their  agreement 
on  a  palpably  false  story  bespoke  conspiracy,  the 
inconsistencies  revealed  the  shoddy  fabric  of 
their  alibi. 

These  theories  of  mine  might  still  be  in  the 
debating  stage  had  calamity  not  struck  our  in- 
vestigation less  than  a  year  after  our  triumphal 
blast-off.  An  unfriendly  Democratic  Congress 
was  using  the  purse  strings  as  a  noose.  Coupled 
with  this  hostility  was  an  increasing  antagonism 
From  the  established  law-enforcement  agencies. 
Our  report  on  the  inadequacy  of  federal  law  en- 
forcement was  not  made  public  when  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  resented  our  implied  criticism  of  the 
FBI's  a<  t i\  i ties  (or,  more  pre<  isely,  "inactivities") 
in  the  field  of  organized  crime. 

The  brunt  of  these  difficulties  fell  upon  the 
Attorney  General's  office  in  Washington,  which 
had  the  day-by-day  problem  ol  getting  along  with 
Congress  and  other  blanches  of  the  government. 
The  final  blow  was  triggered  by  some  ill-advised 
and  unwarranted  publicity  loi  tin  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's Special  Group. 

From  the  start,  we  had  tried  to  shun  the  lime- 
light, both  as  a  matter  of  ethics  and   to  avoid 


public  pressure  for  immediate  and  drastic  action 
that  we  were  not  prepared  to  take.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  policy  of  secrecv  whetted  journalistic 
appetites  to  the  point  where  anvthing  that  con- 
cerned the  group  was  front-page  news.  When  it 
became  apparent  that  the  report  on  which  our 
chief,  Milton  Wessel,  had  relied  heavily,  was  not 
to  be  endorsed  and  released  publicly  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  the  dam  burst.  Wessel's  pic- 
ture and  opinions  appeared  in  newspapers  all 
over  the  country.  Life,  in  a  spread  on  the  "Aces 
of  Rackets  and  Their  Stern  Pursuers,"  described 
Wessel  as  "David  Against  the  Goliaths."  Such 
accolades,  in  contrast  with  our  failure  to  produce 
tangible  results,  struck  a  rather  sour  note. 

AIRBORNE     INDICTMENT 

THUS,  by  the  end  of  February  1 959  our 
group  had  become  an  albatross  around  the 
Attorney  General's  neck.  It  had  to  be  quietly 
stuffed  and  mounted  before  it  could  cause  fur- 
ther embarrassment.  But  against  this  background 
of  failure  we  scored  our  one  major  accomplish- 
ment. 

When  told  of  the  coming  demise  of  the  group, 
we  were  forced  to  reappraise  our  plans.  We 
would  have  to  forget  our  long-range  probes  of 
the  nationwide  gambling  ring  and  racket-in- 
fested industries.  With  only  four  months  left  to 
us,  the  best  hope  seemed  to  lie  in  the  Apalachin 
conspiracy  indictment.  From  that  point  on,  the 
entire  group  concentrated  on  creating  a  case  out 
of  the  raw  material  of  my  theories  and  research. 

In  a  little  over  two  months  we  assembled  a 
mass  of  evidence.  We  drafted  and  redrafted  our 
indictment  until  there  were  no  patent  defects 
and  it  was  limited  to  what  could  be  clearly  es- 
tablished. Then,  with  great  trepidation,  Wessel 
and  I  took  the  finished  product  to  Washington, 
expecting  opposition  to  such  a  sweeping  attack, 
but  hoping  for  approval. 

The  Department  of  Justice  confronted  us  with 
the  best  legal  talent  of  the  Criminal  Division. 
However  we  had  prepared  for  every  conceivable 
objection.  To  my  amazement,  our  questioners 
gradually  swung  from  skepticism  to  asking  us 
why  we  had  limited  such  an  excellent  approach 
to  so  few  defendants.  That  night  we  boarded 
our  plane  exhausted  but  triumphant.  We  had 
the  department's  permission  to  seek  a  sealed  in- 
dictment from  the  Grand  Jury  on  the  following 
morning  against  more  than  two  dozen  overlords 
of  crime. 

Our  only  remaining  problem  was  to  expand 
the  indictment  to  include  additional  defendants. 
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This  Wessel  .iiul  I  did  In  the  one-how  flighi 
between  Washington  and  New  Y<>ik.  Crammed 
in  the  front  seat  <>l  an  airlinei  we  struggled  to 
hear  each  othei  «n n  the  roai  ol  the  engines— 
.iml  so  learned  thai  in  the  government,  tilings 
are  done  in  one  of  two  ways:  aftei  interminable 
siiid\  .nid  consideration,  or  just  ofl  the  cuff,  on 
the  spur  <>l  the  moment 

When  the  indictment  foi  conspiracy  to  ob- 
struct justice  was  unsealed  <>n  May  LM.  1!>">9.  it 
was  headline  news  throughout  the  country. 
Ironically,  the  \ri\  agencies  \\lii(h  had  been  so 
on  now  rushed  to  share  the  credit.  A  Bureau 
ol  Narcotics  field  supervisor,  for  example,  in  a 
speech  at  Manhattan  College,  said  that  ten  of  his 
agents  had  been  assigned  to  the  Special  Group 
.nid  had  made  the  arrests  of  the  Apalachin 
leaders.  Actually  those  ten  men  were  assigned 
onl\  aftei  the  indie  tnieni  was  voted  by  the  Grand 
fury. 

The  trial  which  followed  was  almost  anti- 
climactic.  The  defendants  stewed  in  their  own 
juice  as  the)  listened  to  their  fairy  tales  being 
read  back  to  them.  They  had  hired  several  do/en 
highly  experienced  defense  lawyers.  But  their 
knott)  objections  were  overruled  by  federal 
Judge  Irving  Kaufman.  He  dismissed  the  charge 
against  one  defendant  but  all  the  rest  were  found 
y;uilt\  1>\  the  jury.  Most  of  the  defendants  were 
given  the  maximum  sentence  of  five  years  and 
SI 0,000,  and  the  others  got  substantial  terms. 

GRAY     FLANNEL     CAPONES 

TH  E  overlords  of  Apalachin  were  brought 
to  justice  and  will  be  out  of  circulation  for 
some  years,  if  the  conviction  stands  up  on  appeal. 
But  the  basic  problem  remains.  The  Attorney 
General's  Special  Group  was  set  up  to  combat 
organized  crime  on  the  national  level— that  group 
was  disbanded  on  July  1,  1959.  And  no  other 
national  agency  is  charged  with  this  task— a 
desperately  urgent  one  made  imperative  by  the 
changed  techniques  of  crime  in  our  time. 

In  bygone  years,  assorted  and  separate  agencies 
could  cope  with  the  many  varieties  of  lawlessness. 
But  crime  today  has  geared  itself  to  a  new  era. 
The  major  criminals  are  far  removed  from  direct 
conflict  with  the  law.  Narcotics  worth  thousands 
of  dollars  can  be  smuggled  in  by  a  pathetic 
refugee  who  is  many  levels  away  from  contact 
with  the  head  of  a  criminal  syndicate.  Industry 
rarely  complains  of  labor  abuses  whose  impact 
is  oblique  and  can  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer, 
with  economic  gains  accruing  to  all,  so  that  man- 
agement  and    unions    often    join    in    defending 


those  who  |)ie\  on  them.  The  outright  bribe  is 
considered  gauche.  Matters  are  "fixed"  through 
associations,  connections,  and  political  contribu- 
tions. Worst  ol  all.  the  captains  ol  organized 
crime  have  acquired  halos  ol  respectability  and 
culture,  The)  have  moved  to  residential  com- 
munities I. u  from  the  arena  ol  their  operations 
and  the  prying  metropolitan  polite.  Conserva 
lively  dressed  suburbanites  with  lovely  families, 
they  head  (li.uitv  drives,  nominate  political 
candidates,  receive  accolades  from  churches  and 
ii\i(  groups  for  their  community  services. 

Gone  is  the  flashy  gang  chief  of  the  'twenties 
with  his  Heel  of  rum  runners  and  his  diamond- 
studded  moll.  Glamorized  1>\  Hollywood  and  the 
tabloids,  he  was  a  kind  of  hero  to  a  nation  whose 
moral  fiber  had  been  corroded  by  Prohibition, 
which  created  a  guilty  affinity  between  the  boot- 
legger and  his  customers.  Revulsion  became 
widespread  only  after  the  Wickersham  Com- 
mittee Report  in  1931  spotlighted  the  enormity 
of  the  evil.  A  few  years  later,  statutes  were  en- 
acted to  fight  interstate  crime.  The  FBI  and 
other  agencies  caught  up  with  such  notorious 
characters  as  Machine  Gun  Kelly,  John  Dillingcr, 
and  Baby  Face  Nelson.  The  quiet  accountants  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  wielded  the  in- 
come-tax laws  as  a  weapon  against  Al  Capone 
ami  his  ilk.  In  New  York,  District  Attorney  Tom 
Dewey  tracked  down  the  thugs  of  Murder,  Inc., 
and  the  king  of  vice,  Lucky  Luciano.  The  cor- 
rupt political  empires  of  Pendergast  in  Kansas 
City  and  Jimmy  Hines  in  New  York  were  ex- 
posed. 

But  organized  crime  was  not  eradicated.  In- 
stead, the  surviving  leaders  and  their  rising 
young  followers  had  learned  some  important 
lessons: 

Rule  I:  Crimes  of  violence,  particularly  against 
innocent  victims  or  police  officers,  are  dynamite, 
sure  to  arouse  even  the  most  complacent. 

Rule  II:  The  income  from  robberies  and  kid- 
napings  is  erratic  and  uncertain. 

Rule  III:  Public  notoriety  and  high  living  at- 
tract the  unwelcome  notice  of  ambitious  prosecu- 
tors and  investigators. 

Rule  IV:  Violation  of  federal  statutes  exposes 
the  criminal  to  attack  by  the  G-men,  whose 
facilities  far  outshine  those  of  the  locai  police. 

With  these  truisms  in  mind,  the  overlords  of 
crime  began  to  focus  their  operations  on  legiti- 
mate businesses,  selecting  those  which  could  most 
readily  serve  as  fronts  for  vice  or  those  in  which 
corrupt  labor  unions  had  a  foothold.  This  is  a 
pattern  revealed  by  a  study  of  two  hundred  lead- 
ing suspects  which   was  made  by   the  Attorney 
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General's  Special  Group.  Racketeers,  we  found, 
had  infiltrated  and  corrupted  an  appalling  num- 
ber of  fields.  Coin  vending  machines,  for  in- 
stance, provide  a  perfect  base  for  gambling 
operations  since  they  are  an  ideal  cover  for  trans- 
portation of  slot  machines  and  "hot  money"; 
\  is  its  to  "bookie  parlors"  can  be  disguised  as 
"servicing."  Italian  foods,  such  as  huge  wheels 
of  cheese  and  drums  of  olive  oil,  have  been  used 
to  smuggle  narcotics  into  this  country.  The 
many  restaurants,  cabarets,  motels,  and  hotels 
owned  by  racketeers  are  convenient  rendezvous 
for  them  and  sites  for  profitable  gambling,  prosti- 
tution, and  bootlegging.  Despite  strict  licensing 
laws  in  most  states,  a  surprising  number  of 
racketeers  are  still  plying  their  trade  of  Prohibi- 
tion days  as  owners  of  respectable  beer  and 
liquor  distributing  concerns. 

Corrupt  union  officials— often  with  the  con- 
nivance of  employers— have  opened  the  door  to 
hoodlums  in  a  variety  of  industries,  as  disclosed 
in  detail  by  the  McClellan  Committee.  Criminals 
have  made  heavy  inroads  in  the  ladies'  garment 
and  garment-trucking  industries  where  a  small 
advantage  in  union  rates  and  conditions  can 
mean  the  difference  between  profits  and  bank- 
ruptcy. Other  racket-ridden  unions  operate  in 
the  coin-vending-machine  industry,  in  restau- 
rants, in  garbage-carting  services,  laundry,  and 
linen  supply.  The  Apalachin  delegates  were  an 
interesting  sample  of  modern  gangster  vocations. 
Nineteen  were  involved  in  garment  manufactur- 
ing, seven  in  trucking,  and  nine  in  the  coin- 
machine  business.  Seventeen  owned  taverns  or 
restaurants;  eleven  were  olive  oil  and  cheese  im- 
porters. Others  owned  automobile  agencies,  coal 
companies,  and  funeral  homes. 

In  the  commoner  areas  of  vice,  the  racketeers 
have  found  that  local  police  and  public  officials, 
in  most  places,  can  be  easily  tamed.  Minor 
gambling  and  prostitution,  for  instance,  excite 
only  sporadic  moral  indignation  and  once  a 
policeman  or  politician  has  been  "bought"  for 
one  purpose,  he  is  easy  to  control  for  all. 
Violence  becomes  unnecessary  when  the  business- 
man, union  leader,  and  pimp  are  virtual  partners 
of  the  racketeers.  And  it  is  possible  for  them 
to  obtain  competent  legal  advice  before  commit- 
ting a  crime. 

Instead  of  publicly  heading  his  ring,  the  new 
gang  lord  has  become  a  sort  of  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  divorced  from  actual  operations.  He  con- 
fers on  finances  and  policy  onl)  with  a  small  and 
trusted  stalf  who  see  that  his  wishes  are  carried 
out.  As  a  result  the  leaders  <>l  criminal  syndicates 
have  become  immune  to  criminal  prosecution.  By 


operating  in  highly  lucrative  areas  with  limited 
possibilities  of  detection,  they  arouse  no  public 
ire  and  no  one  complains  against  them.  On  the 
rare  occasions  when  their  activities  do  run  afoul 
of  the  law,  their  underlings  pay  the  piper.  The 
gangland  leaders  are  so  insulated  by  the  many 
levels  of  their  operations,  the  interstate  scope  of 
their  activities,  and  the  fine  reputations  they 
have  created  for  themselves,  that  thev  rarelv  if 
ever  become  entangled  in  a  criminal  expose. 

The  Apalachin  delegates  are  splendid  speci- 
mens for  study.  The  sixty-three  persons  whose 
presence  was  established  (another  dozen  are  be- 
lieved to  have  escaped)  had  among  them  223 
arrests  and  convictions,  including  such  offenses 
as  murder  and  narcotics  peddling,  and  few  were 
without  criminal  records.  However,  these  records 
ran  to  a  pattern:  starting  with  thugster  activities 
in  the  early  1920s  they  advanced  into  the  prosper- 
ous commercial  crimes  (such  as  bootlegging  and 
extortion)  in  the  late  'twenties  and  early  'thirties, 
and  disappeared  thereafter— except  for  a  few  "re- 
spe<  table"  charges  such  as  income-tax  violations. 

NEW     WEAPONS     FOR     THE     LAW 

AG  A  INST  men  like  these  the  traditional 
law-enforcement  techniques  are  useless. 
Fingerprints,  criminal  records,  and  rogue's  gallery 
photographs  are  horse-and-buggy  tools  designed 
to  catch  only  two-bit  punks  and  morons  who 
commit  crimes  of  violence. 

Government  techniques  in  other  fields  have 
been  drastically  altered  in  the  last  thirty  years 
to  keep  pace  with  economic  and  sociological 
(  hinges.  There  is  no  reason  win  our  law-enforce- 
ment methods  cannot  be  equally  adaptable.  Al- 
though the  Attorney  General's  Special  Group 
failed  to  meet  this  challenge,  its  experiences  do 
at  least  indicate  the  kind  of  national  organiza- 
tion needed. 

One  suggested  solution  is  to  enlarge  the  crimi- 
nal jurisdiction— and  the  budget— of  the  FBI.  This 
would  not  seem  a  promising  idea.  Mr.  Hoover 
has  indicated  that  he  does  not  want  the  FBI 
to  become  a  national  police  force,  and  shows 
no  inclination  to  expand  the  Bureau's  functions. 
Furthermore,  bureaucratic  chaos  would  be  in- 
evitable if  the  Bureau's  already  multitudinous 
duties  were  augmented  by  an  additional  mission 
which  would  overlap  main  other  agencies,  such 
as  the  Alcohol  and  Tobacco  Tax  Unit,  the 
Secret  Service,  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

As  ;i  practical  matter  the  methods  and  per- 
sonnel of  the  FBI  are  ill-suited  to  an  attack  on 
organized  crime.    There  is  a  vast  difference  be- 
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tween  discovering  who  committed  .1  crime,  and 
the  kind  of  intelligence  and  undercovei  work 
needed  t<>  track  down  those  who  are  active  in 
crime  and  find  out  what  they  intend  t<>  do. 
rhe  FBI  has  done  such  work  with  the  Com- 
munist |uii\  though  it  has  rarely  used  us  own 
si. ill  foi  undercovei  jobs.  Generally  it  has  relied 
on  Communist  defectors  <>i  loyal  persons  who 
joined  the  |>.m\  to  report  to  the  FBI.  Such 
techniques  are  not  applicable  to  criminal  syndi- 
cates, for  under  the  code  ol  Omertd  and  the 
known  penalties  for  violation  there  are  few  de- 
fectors.  Infiltration  is  a  slow  and  difficult  process 
which  might  require  'lie-  commission  ol  vicious 
crimes  in  ordei  to  gain  .1  position  of  trust. 
Basically  this  is  espionage  work  which  requires 
.in  espionage-type  approach.  The  FBI's  personnel 
are  n<>  better  suited  to  criminal  intelligence  work 
ih. in  the  Marine  Corps  would  be  to  espionage 
activities.  The  FBI  is  presently  doing  a  fine  job 
in  a  number  of  fields.  To  assign  it  a  task  that  its 
revered  Director  opposes  would  seem  unwise. 

The  McClellan  Committee,  in  its  report  en- 
titled "The  Criminal  Syndicate."  recommends 
another  approach— the  creation  of  a  National 
Crime  Commission  to  continue  the  Committee's 
work  on  a  permanent  basis.  This  proposal  too 
seems  inadequate.  A  prime  defect  is  that  this 
commission  would  be  divorced  from  prosecution. 
Intent  on  spotlighting  and  exposing  crime,  it 
would— like  most  such  commissions— have  about 
it  the  aura  of  the  Roman  arena. 

The  Report  of  the  Attorney  General's  Special 
Group  recommends  an  Office  on  Syndicated 
Crime  which  would  unify  the  prosecutive  efforts 
of  the  federal  government,  while  leaving  the 
investigation  to  the  already  existing  agencies. 
The  flaw  in  this  plan  is  that  the  agencies  are  no 
more  certain  to  investigate  for  the  new  agency 
than  they  were  for  the  Special  Group.  Further- 
more, to  deprive  local  District  Attorneys  of  this 
publicity-rich  assignment  would  be  to  court 
violent  opposition. 

In  my  opinion  the  proper  approach  would  in- 
volve the  following: 

(1)  Legislation  increasing  federal  jurisdiction 
so  that  the  commission,  planning,  or  any  act  in 
the  execution  of  crime  interstate  would  be  a 
federal  offense.  (Some  steps  in  this  direction  have 
already  been  proposed.) 

(2)  Executive  action  creating,  within  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  an  organized  crime  agency 
which  would  be  composed  of  attorneys  and  in- 
vestigators and  would  have  field  offices  in  the 
major  metropolitan  centers. 

(3)  Transferring  of  the  agents  working  for  the 
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Senate  committee  investigating  labor  rackets  to 
form  the  nucleus  of  the  investigative  force  of  the 
new  group.  The  McClellan  Committee  already 
has  many  highly  trained  and  skilled  investigators 
as  well  as  a  number  of  field  offices,  which  would 
greatly  facilitate  the  creation  of  such  a  group. 
The  mission  of  this  unit  would  be  as  follows: 

(1)  Investigation  and  infiltration  of  criminal 
syndicates. 

(2)  Creation  of  a  central  criminal  intelligence 
file. 

(3)  Co-operation  with  state  and  local  au- 
thorities. 

(4)  Co-ordination  of  activities  within  the 
various  agencies  of  the  federal  government. 

(5)  Assisting  the  District  Attorneys  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  leaders  of  syndicated  crime. 

Although  this  plan  leaves  the  prosecuting  func- 
tion with  the  District  Attorneys,  the  new  group 
would  need  its  own  attorneys  to  advise  it  at  all 
stages  of  its  operations,  to  conduct  prolonged 
Grand  Jury  investigations  (for  which  most  local 
District  Attorney  offices  are  not  staffed),  and, 
where  necessary,  to  assist  the  local  District  At- 
torney in  trials. 

While  I  believe  that  this  plan  solves  many  of 
the  practical  and  political  problems,  I  am  not 
optimistic  about  its  adoption  in  the  near  future. 
The  public  clamor  for  action  has  been  abated  by 
the  successful  Apalachin  trial.  There  would 
probably  be  widespread  bureaucratic  hostility  to 
any  new  agency  and  opposition  may  also  be 
expected  from  Congress. 

Yet  something  must  be  done  on  the  national 
level,  for  the  states  will  never  be  able  to 
"contain"  syndicated  crime.  The  solution  lies 
with  the  United  States  government.  Surely  we 
must  not  permit  the  road  from  Apalachin  to 
lead  to  still  greater  power  for  the  "invisible 
government"  which,  day  by  day,  is  eroding  our 
national  wealth,  politics,  and  character. 
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Texas 
Puts  Its  Brand  on  Washington 


"I    found    Rome    built    of    sun-dried    In  ic  k :    I    leave 
her  clothed    in   marble."   —Emperor  Augustus 

IF  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  should  lake  the 
oath  ol  Vice  Presideni  nexi  January,  the 
inaugural  tableau  ought  to  afford  him  Augustan 
satisfaction.  The  ceremonies  will  take  place 
against  the  backdrop  ol  the  new  Fast  Front  of 
the  Capitol,  a  kind  of  wide-screen  reproduction 
of  the  original  done  in  aseptic  white  marble. 

II  (he  Texan's  eyes  should  wander,  about  two 
blocks  to  his  lei  I  he  could  note  a  new  Senate 
Office  Building,  a  marble  temple  that  befits  the 
seat  of  authority.  Roughly  the  same  distance  to 
his  tight,  a  massive  new  Office  Building  for  the 
House  of  Representatives  (its  third)  will  be  rising 
from  a  Texas-size  crater.  If  he  should  cock  his 
ear,  Senator  Johnson  might  hear  the  wrecker's 
ball  crunching  against  buildings  on  Capitol  Hill 
and  Lafayette  Square,  just  across  from  the  White 
House,  to  clear  the  way  for  still  more  projects 
dear  to  his  native  state. 

Mr.  Johnson  would  be  forgiven  a  grateful 
glance  at  the  Speaker  of  the  House  Sam  Rayburn, 
his  fellow   proconsul  from  Texas.    During  their 


joint  rule  over  Congress  since  1055,  the  grandiose 
taste  of  Texas  has  been  firmly  (and  expensively) 
imprinted  on  the  face  of  Washington.  Ulti- 
mately,  their  plans  lor  dressing  the  Capitol  in  a 
new  wardrobe  of  marble  and  providing  new  com- 
forts lot  the  harassed  servants  of  the  people  may 
cost  us  taxpayers  up  to  $200  million. 

The  scale  of  the  construction  program  would 
impress  any  Caesar.  The  Third  House  Office 
Building  alone  will  cost  mote  to  build  than  the 
Capitol  and  the  three  older  office  buildings  com- 
bined. According  to  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration inventory,  the  total  cost  of  the  four 
earlier  structures  was  S51  million— or  $22  million 
less  than  the  over-all  cost  of  the  splendid  new 
1  louse  Office  Building. 

As  always,  the  critics  are  voicing  sour  objec- 
tions. Costh,  flashy,  huge— these  are  their  fa- 
vorite words.  None  of  the  projects  has  received 
adecpiate  hearings,  they  contend.  Ancient  land- 
marks, the)  say,  are  being  vandalized,  and  the 
program  is  being  supervised  by  a  Capitol 
Architect  who  is  not  an  architect,  but  a  cloak- 
room crotiN  ol  Mr.  Rayburn's.  They  predict  that 
Washington  will  soon  look  like  Houston  on  the 
hall-shell. 
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Bui  these  present  objections  are  lost  in  the 
sound  ol  bulldozers  and  pneumati<  drills.  Foi 
the  benefil  <>l  Future  archaeologists,  therefore, 
heir  is  .hi  inventor)  <>|  projects  undertaken  in 
the  Rayburn-Johnson  proconsulate  perhaps  the 
most  marble-minded  since  the  days  ol    Augustus. 

EARLY     KAY  BURN: 
THE     EAST     FRONT 

Til  E  first  project  began  with  the  demolition 
ol  the  old  East  From  ol  the  Capitol.  Since 
the  d.i\s  ol  fohn  Quinq  Adams,  the  nation's 
Presidents  have  been  sworn  in  on  the  portico  of 
the  East  From.  Bui  Speakei  Rayburn  found  the 
old  sandstone  Facade  wanting,  and  used  his  gavel 
to  put  through  the  $10  million  renovation  job. 

In  1956  an  obscure  rider  to  the  Legislative 
Appropriations  Act  authorized  the  extension  of 
the  East  Front  by  32l/j  feet,  thus  reviving  from 
limbo  an  old  scheme— once  thankfully  forgotten 
—  for  "improving"  the  Capitol.  Three  reasons 
have  been  put  forth  for  the  change:  (1)  a  sup- 
posed "flaw"  in  the-  building  would  be  corrected 
1>\  extending  the  facade  and  thus  putting  the 
dome  in  better  perspective;  (2)  the  old  sandstone 
entrance  was  unsightly  and  unsafe;  and  (3)  more 
office  space  was  needed  in  the  Capitol. 

Architects,  informed  laymen,  and  patriotic 
societies  were  overwhelmingly  in  accord  in  re- 
plying  (I)  that  the  alleged  "flaw"  was  a  cherished 
feature  of  the  building  and  that  correcting  it 
was  akin  to  mending  the  (tack  in  the  Liberty 
Bell;  (2)  that  repair  and  restoration  were  not 
onh  feasible  but  less  costly  than  the  extension 
plan,  since  a  Bureau  of  Standards  study  showed 
that  the  original  sandstone  was  sound  enough  to 
be  resurfaced;  and  (3)  that  while  it  was  true,  the 
extension  would  yield  extra  offices,  the  added 
floor  space  would  cost  about  $200  a  square  foot, 
compared  with  $20  a  square  foot  in  the  average 
office  building.  The  new  space  would  be  the 
most  expensive,  observed  one  architect,  "since 
they  paved  the  lobby  of  the  Teller  Hotel  in 
Centra]  City,  Colorado,  with  gold." 

Three  times,  in  annual  convention  assembled, 
the  American  Institute  of  Architects  deplored 
the  change.  The  editors  of  the  three  major 
architectural  magazines  expressed  scorn.  Frank 
Lloyd  Wright  called  it  "absolutely  incredible." 
Leading  newspapers  across  the  country  were  dis- 
mayed. And  frequent  thunderclaps  emanated 
from  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution: 
"Shall  we  destroy  the  evidence  of  the  good  taste 
of  the  Founding  Fathers?" 

But  Speaker  Rayburn  did  not  budge.    He  was 


chairman  ol  the  Commission  foi  the  Extension 
.»l  tin-  Capitol,  and  his  fellow  members  includ- 
ing Vice  Presideni  Nixon  and  formei  Minority 
1  eadei  ol  the  Senate  William  F.  Knowland  did 
not  leel  inclined  to  quarrel.  Matins  ol  taste 
weie  the  department  ol  |.  George  Stewart, 
Architect  of  the  Capitol,  who.  notwithstanding 
his  title,  is  not  an  .m  hite<  I  Additional  aesthetic 
support  (.mie  from  Roscoe  I*.  DeWitt,  an  archi- 
tect From  Dallas.  Texas,  who  was  a  majoi  ad- 
viser to  Mi.  Stewart.  Mr.  DeWitt's  portfolio  of 
buildings  in  his  home  state  includes  the  Sam 
Rayburn  Library  in  Bonham  and  a  suburban 
stoic   for  the  Neiman-Marcus  Co.   in   Dallas. 

A  few  mavericks  in  the  Senate,  however, 
heeded  the  dissenters,  and  a  hill  to  block  the 
project  was  introduced.  The  hearings  on  this 
bill  were  the  first  and  only  held  on  the  East 
Front  extension.  At  one  session,  on  February  17, 
1958,  the  Capitol  Architect  informed  his  critics 
that  plans  for  the  extension  "do  not  belong  to 
the  public"  and  "are  not  for  publication." 
Douglas  Haskell,  editor  of  Architectural  Forum, 
said  he  was  perhaps  "naive"  but  he  always 
thought  the  Capitol  "belonged  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States."  No  secrecy  was  involved, 
Mr.  Stewart  maintained.  "It  is  the  way  things 
are  done  on  the  Hill." 

A  picpiant  example  of  the  "way  things  are 
done"  came  the  following  May  27,  when  Mr. 
Rayburn  made  his  first  appearance  as  a  speaker 
at  the  National  Press  Club  in  twenty-one  years, 
expressly  to  defend  his  project.  The  Speaker 
said  that  bids  would  be  let  on  the  project  "as 
soon  as  the  noise  settles  down  on  the  Hill."  He 
contended  that  the  extension  had  already  been 
authorized  and  "I  don't  see  any  use  to  chew  that 
old  cud  again."  Even  if  the  Senate  tried  to  halt 
the  project,  Mr.  Sam  added,  "I  am  going  to  hold 
we  have  already  passed  it." 

Speaker  Rayburn 's  prescience  was  uncanny. 
The  noise  settled;  the  Senate  defeated  the  de- 
laying  bill:  and  on  August  20,  1958.  the  Safeway 
Steel  Scaffold  Co.  of  Bladensburg,  Maryland, 
placed  the  low  bid  for  the  preliminary  surgery 
on  the  Capitol.  The  new  East  Front,  a  shiny 
marble  replica  of  the  old,  will  be  ready  for  the 
next  inaugural,  just  as  Mr.  Rayburn  promised. 


Karl  E.  Meyer  says  his  aesthetic  credentials 
for  viewing  the  Capitol  renovation  are  those  of  a 
"horrified  layman."  He  is  an  editorial  writer  now 
on  leave  of  absence  from  the  Washington  "Post," 
has  a  Ph.D.  in  politics  from  Princeton,  and  has 
written  articles  for  a  number  of  magazines. 
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ARCHAIC     JOHNSON-CHAVEZ: 

THE     NEW     SOB 

WHILE  Speaker  Rayburn  was  making 
his  stand  on  the  East  Front,  the  Senate 
was  already  busy  with  its  own  building  cam- 
paign. Under  the  aegis  oi  Majority  Leader  John- 
son and  the  Senate  Office  Building  Commission, 
ground  was  broken  on  January  26,  1 955,  lor  the 
structure  that  later  became  known  as  "the  Great 
White  Cool  on  Capitol  Hill." 

In  what  became  a  familiar  pattern,  Capitol 
Architect  Stewart  returned  again  and  again  loi 
additional  funds.  This  provoked  Senator  Allen 
J.  Ellender  of  Louisiana  to  say  at  one  point,  "I 
have  served  here  for  twenty-two  \c.ns.  and  I 
have  never  seen  an  architect  who  found  more 
things  to  do  than   Mr.  Stewart.    It   is  unending." 

Mr.  Stewart,  stai  tied,  asked.  "Is  thai  in  the  wa\ 
ol  .1  commendation?"  The  Senator  drawled  back, 
"You  can  take  it  that  wax  il  you  want  to. 
W'lici her  it  is  right  or  wrong  I  don't  know,  but 
we  are  spending  b\   the  millions." 

First  there  was  the  $2.8  million  needed  for  the 
new  Senate  subwa)  system,  then  there  was  a  re- 
quest for  $9.5  million  to  remodel  the  old  SOB 
(as  the  office  is  known),  next  came  a  one-million- 
dollar  bill  for  new  furniture  for  the  new  SOB, 
then  came  $965,000  to  buy  adjoining  property,  to 
provide   parking   space   for   285    cars,    and    then 


.1625,000  to  buy  up  remaining  space  near  the  new 
building.  All  requests  were  approved  except  the 
$9.5  million  which  was  whittled  to  a  pin-money 
$250,000  for  remodeling  old  SOB  suites. 

However,  costs  have  a  wa\  of  rising,  and  as 
work  went  along  it  was  necessary  to  return  to 
the  coffers  lor  more  than  another  million.  As  a 
final  fillip  $5,000  was  spent  on  two  monster 
bronze  plaques  to  immortalize  the  officials  re- 
sponsible for  the  new  SOB. 

When  the  new  building  made  its  debut  in 
January  1959,  it  proved  to  be  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  what  $26  million  can  buy.  The  ex- 
terior is  chaste  white  Vermont  marble,  but 
within  i lure  is  an  uneasy  coexistence  of  some 
twenty,  varieties  of  stone,  ranging  from  O/ark 
Rouge  to  Radio  Black.  Colors  like  peacock  ." 
green,  ros)  pink,  and  tangerine  dance  from  the 
walls  ol  the  suites,  committee  rooms,  TV  studios, 
and  ladies'  lounges,  and  in  each  suite  as  a  tache 
dc  (dtilcur  there  is  one  cherry-red  armchair  amid 
solas  in  nutty  brown.  Besides  an  auditorium  for 
500  and  twin  cafeterias  seating  350  apiece,  the 
building  contains  36  public  rest-rooms,  46  marble 
drinking  fountains,  19  shower  stalls,  32  service 
sinks.  129  public  wash-basins,  and  205  Senatorial 
wash-basins— it  has.  one  newspaperman  observed, 
"more  pipes  than  a  Chinese  opium   joint." 

Bui  no  sooner  had  I  he  Senators  moved  in 
than   oaths   began    to   blacken   the  air.    Nothing 
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seemed    tO    v\oik     e\ie|H    [lie    things    thai    Worked 

too  well,  (links  halted,  stuck  al  9:45,  because 
the  hands  were  too  heavy.  Ghostly  wails  issued 
from  what  appeared  to  l>e  loud-speakers.  Mail 
(limes  sucked  letters  from  the  sender's  hand  and 
sen i  them  plummeting  al  such  speed  thai  the) 
caromed  ofl  the  fane)  mail  conveyors  in  the  base 
mem.  Elevators  were  .is  capricious  .is  con 
stituents;  ramps  on  the  underground  garage  had 
to  be  rebuilt  because  1959  king-sized  cars  scraped 
their  chassis.  Because  one  contractoi  evidentl) 
forgol  to  leave  a  hole  for  the  new  subway,  an- 
other  contractor  had  to  chop  open  a  thick,  tiled 
wall,  rhe  gadget  laden  intei  com  system  boomed 
like  .i  foghorn  oi  croaked  feebly  and  went  dead. 
"You  can  hear  .i  beep  sound  from  350,000  miles 
in  space,"  grumbled  Senatoi  Warren  Magnuson 
.■I  Washington,  "but  \<>n  can'i  make  yourself 
he. ml  ovei  .i  microphone  si\  inches  from  your 
face." 

\ll  this  culminated  in  the  scandal  of  The 
Carpet.  Some  Senators  said  that  the  elegant  tile 
floor,  costing  $100,000,  was  too  slipperv.  and  re- 
quested  c  ai  peting.  This  would  have  cost  SI  50,000 
more  and  would  have  entailed  unhinging  six 
hundred  doors  in  order  to  shave  off  a  half-inch 
ol  walnut  from  the  bottom.  Hut  the  more  frugal 
minded,  led  h\  Senatoi  Paul  Douglas  of  Illinois, 
won  a  compromise:  carpets  would  be  optional 
for  those  who  wanted  them.  Fifteen  Senators  did; 
the  bill  to  taxpayers  is  a  mere  S53.550. 

In  addition,  Senators  still  quartered  in  other 
parts  of  tlii'  Capitol  were  generously  compen- 
sated. Majority  Leader  Johnson  wound  up  with 
a  total  of  six  suites  scattered  in  the  Capitol  and 
the  old  and  new  SOBs.  The  Senate  also  voted 
to  spend  $40,000,  originally  assigned  for  "rusty 
plumbing,"  on  a  new  swimming  pool  in  the  base 
men)  of  the  old  SOB.    The  white-tile  pool  will  be 


a  handsome  complemeni  to  the  existing  health 
suite  which  employs  three  masseurs. 

I  litis  the  Senate  has  become  a  citadel  <>i  com 
Fori  as  well  as  rectitude,  a  place  where  members 

ol    the   i unci    club  can  grump   in   snug   surround- 

ings  aboul  the  decline  ol  republican  virtue,  lull 
credii  foi  this  goes  to  Mr.  fohnson  and  to 
Senatoi  Dennis  <  havez,  chairman  ol  the  Senate 
Building  ( iommission. 

MIDDLE     RAYBURN: 
THE     THIRD     HOB 

A\l()\(.    Mr.  Rayburn's  mam   ten-gallon 
hats    is    the    chairmanship    ol     the    House 
Building  Commission,  and  in  this  capacity   the 

Speaker  kept  a  watchful  eye  on  the  upper 
chamber's  steam  shovels.  Only  a  lew  months 
after  the  new  SOB  was  under  way,  Mr.  Ravburn 
found  that  his  chamber's  office  buildings  were 
(tamped  and  inadequate.  He  advised  the  House 
\ppropi  iations  Committee  that  a  .82  million 
starter  was  needed  on  a  new  building,  and  four 
clays  later,  the  House  as  a  whole  approved  his 
plan.  Mi.  Ravburn  personally  took  the  Moor  to 
urge  swift  passage.  Phase  two  quickly  followed 
as  Architect  Stewart  announced  plans  lor  a 
$18.5  million  program  to  remodel  the  two  ex- 
isting House  Office  Buildings. 

By  the  time  the  numbed  House  got  around 
to  debating  the  project,  the  foundation  for  the 
Third  HOB  was  already  being  dug.  Nonetheless, 
an  attempt  was  made  on  May  21,  1957,  to  strike 
out  a  $7.5  million  appropriation  for  the  new 
building.  Mr.  Rayburn  again  took  to  the  floor 
and  patiently  explained  that  it  would  be  "false 
economy"  to  eliminate  the  funds,  because  ex- 
cavations  had    begin 

Meanwhile,  curiosity  was  expressed  about  what 
the  new  building  would  look 
like— and  it  was  discovered  in 
August  1959,  that  no  plans  had 
yet  been  presented.  By  then, 
some  SI 6  million  had  been  spent 
on  digging  the  biggest  hole  in 
town.  Mr.  Stewart's  office  re- 
potted that  drawings  were  not 
available,  but  that  Harbeson, 
Hough,  Livingston  &  Larson 
of  Philadelphia  had  prepared 
sketches  which  might  be  released 
some  day.  The  Architect's  aides 
did  confide  that  the  new  build- 
ing would  be  H-shapecl,  four 
stories  high,  and  would  contain 
170  suiies,  fifteen  subcommittee 
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rooms,  and  parking  for  1,638  cars.  As  to  cost, 
one  breakdown  includes  $64  million  for  con- 
struction and  nearly  $8.5  million  for  related 
costs  including  $1.4  million  for  a  sewer  to  carry 
a  creek  beneath  the  building.  But  prices  are 
going  up,  and  Representative  H.  R.  Gross  of 
Iowa  may  yet  be  right  in  predicting  that  the  total 
cost  will  ultimately  reach  $82  million. 

On  October  15,  1959,  a  sketch  was  finally 
published.  Critics  said  the  new  building  was  in 
conventional  Federalese,  i.e.  without  any  dis- 
cernible style.  But  whatever  the  harsh  con- 
temporary judgment,  when  the  Third  HOB  is 
completed  by  1962,  it  will  surely  be  a  vintage 
example  of  Middle  Rayburn,  a  suitable  monu- 
ment to  the  Builder  from  Bonham. 


JUDICIAL  RAYBURN: 
THE  COURTHOUSE 

LAFAYETTE  SQUARE,  a  small  pub- 
j  lie  park  in  front  of  the  White  House,  still 
possesses  something  of  the  sleepy  charm  of  the 
Capital's  buggy  and  gaslight  era.  But,  lament- 
ably, not  for  long.  Some  of  the  old  buildings 
surrounding  the  square  have  alread)  been 
doomed  as  the  site  for  a  monster  Executive  Office 
Building.  Most  of  the  rest  are  about  to  be  torn 
clown  to  make  way  for  a  courthouse  occupied 
by  two  federal  benches  headed  by  judges  from 
Texas. 

Both  the  Court  of  Claims  and  the  Court  of 
Customs  and  Patent  Appeals  need  more  space. 
On  this  point  there  is  no  dissent.  But  Chief 
Judge  Marvin  Jones  and  Chief  Judge  Eugene 
Wot  ley  have  evidently  determined 
that  the  only  suitable  site  for 
their  courthouse  is  on  Lafavette 
Square,  and  on  the  side  occupied 
In  the  Dolly  Madison  House,  the 
Benjamin  Tayloe  House,  and  the 
old  Belasco  Theatre. 

When  this  plan  was  announced 
a  lew  months  ago,  the  wholly 
expected  outrage  of  the  public 
Forced  the  Senate  to  hold  hear- 
ings, with  wholly  predictable  re- 
sults. A  host  of  civic  organizations 
appealed  to  the  conscience  and 
sentiments  of  the  Senate,  and 
urged  that  the  Belasco  Theatre 
be  rehabilitated  s  a  function- 
ing opera  house— something  that 
the  District  of  Columbia  now 
lacks. 

The  citizens  had  the  arguments; 


the  judges  had  the  proper  birth  certificates.  Both 
judges  are  former  Texas  Congressmen,  and  Judge 
Jones  also  happens  to  be  Sam  Rayburn's  brother- 
in-law.  Congress  approved  the  courthouse  plan, 
and  sent  it  along  to  the  White  House,  whose 
present  tenant— as  some  noted  in  near  paranoiac 
desperation— was  born  in  Denison,  Texas. 

The  yen  to  build,  to  "improve,"  to  marbleize 
is  insatiable.  And  there  is  a  perverse  logic  in 
Congress's  building  boom.  Watching  the  mush- 
room growth  of  new  Executive  buildings  around 
Washington,  the  frustrated  legislators  find  relief 
through  high-handed  imperialism  in  the  one 
area  that  is  indisputably  beyond  the  President's 
control.  Like  a  householder  furious  with  his 
more  successful  neighbor,  Congress  can  still 
smash  up  the  dishes  in  the  kitchen. 

A  choice  piece  of  crockery  in  the  Capitol 
kitchen  is  the  West  Front.  In  a  report  dated 
August  1957,  Architect  Stewart  listed  the  exten- 
sion of  the  West  Front  of  the  Capitol  in  a  table 
of  things-to-do.  While  the  plan  is  now  dormant, 
it  is  sure  to  be  revived  because  it  envisages,  as  a 
sugarplum,  yet  another  restaurant  for  members 
of  Congress. 

Then  there  is  the  proposal  to  extend  the  House 
and  Senate  wings  on  the  Capitol's  East  Front  in 
order  to  match  the  extension  of  the  central 
portico.  This  plan  has  been  urged  by  John  F. 
Harbcson  and  Gilmore  D.  Clarke,  both  archi- 
tectural consultants  to  Mr.  Rayburn.  Presumably 
the  purpose  of  the  new  extensions  will  be  to  cor- 
rect the  "Haw"  caused  by  the  present  prominence 
of  the  main  portico. 

Finally,  there  is  the  proposed  new  annex  to 
the  Library  of  Congress— a  build- 
ing which  will  contain  more  shelf- 
space  than  the  present  Library 
and  annex  combined.  This  sum- 
mer Mr.  Rayburn  moved  with 
characteristic  alacrity  to  acquire 
two  blocks  near  the  Capitol.  With 
a  lack  of  debate  the  Supreme 
Soviet  might  envy,  Congress 
quickly  approved  a  $5  million 
appropriation— pausing  only  long 
enough  to  hear  Representative 
John  Rooney  of  New  York  term 
the  property  "ptomaine  row"  be- 
cause the  restaurants  on  the  two 
blocks  do  not  meet  Mr.  Rooney 's 
exacting  culinary  standards. 

Come  Kennedy,  come  Nixon, 
come  Johnson,  come  Lodge,  the 
game  of  growthmanship  on  Capi- 
tol Hill  has  only  begun. 
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On  February  7,  a  majestic  new  British  ship  makes 
the  Pacific  the  world's  most  comfortable  ocean! 


'(ScO-Orient's  40,000-ton  S.  S.  Oriana 

ils  February  7  from  San  Francisco  on 

maiden  voyage  to  the  South  Pacific, 

ditcrranean,  and  Europe.  Your  fare: 

tittle  as  S15  a  day! 

xri  \n  \  is  the  first  of  two  new  super- 

J   liners  to  join   P&O-Orient's  licet 

16  fast  passenger  liners. 

She  carries  638  first,  and  14W>  tourist 
class  passengers  and  is  longer  (S()4  feet) 
than  iwo  football  lields.  Yet  she  can  sail 
sideways  up  to  a  dock  as  gently  as  you'd 
park  a  car. 

Her  cruising  speed  cuts  almost  two 
weeks  off  the  record  sailing  time  be- 
tween the  West  Coast  and  Europe. 

Five  minutes  after  you  step  aboard 
you'll  know  why  the  Pacific  has  sud- 
denly become  the  world's  most  com- 
ortable  ocean.  There  are  903  British 
»eamen  on  Oriana— almost  one  for  every 
two  passengers.  A  steward  is  never  more 
tan  a  lingers  wave  away. 

1  very  first  class  cabin  has  its  own 
private  bath,  as  do  many  in  tourist 
class.  All  cabins  are  air-conditioned. 
Some  have  their  own  television  sets. 


Theater  E.  1st  Class  Restaurant 

B.   Swimming  Pools  F.  Stern  Gallery 

C     Games  Decks  G.  Tourist  Ballroom 

'    Silver  Grill  H.  Children's  Areas 


Oriana  has  five  open  decks  for  sun 
and  games  and  moonlit  dances. 

There  is  a  fully  equipped  two-story 
theater  — (A)  on  diagram  at  left  — for 
movies  and  concerts.  Three  swimming 
pools  (B)  two  in  tourist  and  one  in  first 
class.  And  five  open  decks  (C)  for  sun 
and  sports. 

In  first  class  you  can  cat  in  a  Grill  (I)) 
which  has  walls  of  silver  coins.  Or  in  a 
magnificent  Restaurant  (E)  paneled  in 
Brazilian  Rosewood  and  glowing  silks 
from  Thailand. 

Probably  the  most  spectacular  lounge 
afloat  is  in  tourist  class.  The  Stern  Gal- 
lery (F)  has  a  130-foot  sweep  of  win- 
dows overlooking  the  ocean.  Just  for- 
ward is  a  lovely  250-foot-long  ballroom 
(G)  that  runs  the  full  width  of  the  ship. 

How  to  plan  your  trip 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  decide  where  you 
want  to  go.  Oriana  calls  at  Hawaii,  Fiji, 
New  Zealand,  Australia,  Egypt,  Italy, 
Gibraltar  and  England  on  her  maiden 
voyage.  You  can  stop  off  along  the  way 

;inij  return  iin  :inmhi'r  PA  O-Oriont  li 


Or  you  can  make  the  trip  the  first  leg 
Of  a  voyage  around  the  world. 

Next  decide  how  you  want  to  travel, 
in  tourist  or  first  class.  Fares  to  England 
start  at  $731  tourist,  $1  170  first  class. 
Then  see  your  travel  agent. 

Note:  Tickets  for  the  maiden  voyage 
are  going  fast.  If  you  can't  get  exactly 
what  you  want,  you  can  take  your  pick 
of  two  other  exciting  voyages  on  Oriana: 
In  May,  Oriana  sails  to  the  South  Pacific 
on  a  35-day  cruise  to  Hawaii,  the  Fiji 
Islands,    New   Zealand   and    Australia. 


Kandy  dancers  at  Ceylon's  fantastic 
Temple  of  the  Tooth. 

Fares  start  at  $678  tourist,  $1036  first 

class. 

In  July,  Oriana  sails  for  England  by  way 

of  Panama.  Jamaica  and  Bermuda !  Your 

fare  can  be  as  little  as  $403  tourist  or 

$627  first  class! 

For  free  literature  write:  Dept.  14A, 
P&O-Oricnt  Lines,  155  Post  St.,  San 
Francisco  8.  Branches:  Los  Angeles. 
Seattle.  Vancouver.  Elsewhere  in  U.  S. 
and  Canada:   Cunard   Line,  General 
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The  world's  most  popular  vermouth— 
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CINZANO 


VERMOUTH 


<W  UotA.  sjvO?c  uritfc  yfte  bedTi 

Cin,ano-  symbol  of  gracious  living  for  over  200  years  . . .  ,he  best  loved,  most  honored 
most  respected  vermouth  in  ,he  entire  world.  As  always 
Cinzano  adds  die  velvet  touch  of  smoothness  to  your  favorite  cocktail. 


Potawatomi's  Daughter 


A  Story  by  Johannes  V.  Jensen 

Drawings   by   Robert   O shorn 


IT  WAS  spring  on  Pistakee  Bay  in  Illinois. 
Pistakee  Bav  is  the  Indian  name  of  an  arm 
ol  Fox  Lake,  one  of  the  countless  lakes  in  this 
America  thai  is  so  rich  in  waterways.  The  lake 
is  a  continuation  of  Fox  River  which  after  drain- 
ing through  a  mass  of  swamps  and  marshes  flows 
into  lake  Michigan.  A  man  in  a  canoe  could 
find  his  way  from  here  over  the  Great  Lakes  to 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Atlantic;  he  could 
paddle  through  the  marshes  north  to  Winnipeg 
and  out  into  Hudson  Bav  or  look  for  a  tributary 
of  the  Mississippi  and  float  a  thousand  miles  to 
New  Orleans  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Each  spring  the  ducks  move  north  over  the 
mighty  prairies,  from  Texas  and  Arkansas,  touch 
down  on  the  lakes  and  rivers  en  route  and  con- 
tinue their  journey,  fly  and  swim,  quack  and 
dabble  their  way  through  air  and  water  toward 
the  Canadian  frontier,  always  keeping  step  with 
the  sun  and  the  spring.  They  go  in  mile-long 
wavering  lines  across  the  sky;  they  pass  overhead 


The  late  Johannes  V.  Jensen,  one  of  the  great 
Danish  writers  of  this  century,  won  the  Nobel  Prize 
in  1944.  Two  of  his  novels  translated  into  English 
are  "The  Long  Journey''  and  "The  Fall  of  the 
King."  The  American  inspiration  for  "Pota- 
watomi's  Daughter"  doubtless  came  from  Jensen  s 
several  visits  to  the  United  States,  including  one 
duck-hunting  trip  in  Illinois  in  1903.  The  translator 
of  this  story  is  C.  A.  Bodelsen. 


in  tight-packed  flocks  like  flying  clouds,  the  ex- 
press messengers  of  the  spring;  they  fix  like  a 
rush  of  joy  over  the  wet  America,  where  showers 
of  rain  ina\  still  whiten  to  hail  or  snow  at  any 
moment;  they  make  earth  and  heaven  as  wide,  as 
silent,  cold,  and  royal,  as  the  world  is  in  spring 
and  in  the  heart  of  a  hunter.  I  stayed  by  Pistakee 
Bay  to  greet  the  ducks  when  they  came.  And 
there  I  met  Potawatomi's  daughter. 

She  mingled  with  my  hunting  almost  without 
my  noticing  it;  little  by  little  she  became  a  part 
of  my  day  and  at  last  my  whole  existence,  the 
only  reason  why  I  was  there  and  lay  by  the  edge 
of  the  bay  each  evening  and  waited  with  my 
shotgun   before   me   in    the    frosted   grass. 

In  the  beginning  I  still  looked  after  the  ducks. 
I  rowed  out  each  morning  to  a  brushwood- 
covered  spit  that  stretched  far  out  into  the  lake, 
where  I  had  set  out  my  decoys,  a  do/en  beauti- 
fully shaped  and  painted  wooden  ducks,  which  I 
had  arranged  in  an  attractive  group  on  the  water 
just  off  the  spit.  They  lay  and  rolled,  shining 
bright  on  the  choppy  little  waves,  anchored  with 
a  cord  and  a  lead  weight;  they  rolled  like  a  fleet 
of  dragon  ships  and  stared  strangely,  up  one 
moment  and  down  the  next  and  all  around,  with 
their  painted  eyes.  They  were  painted  very 
realistically,  correct  to  the  smallest  detail,  for  if 
you  want  to  fool  ducks  you  have  to  go  about  it 
properly;  there  were  models  of  various  species, 
from  the  thick-bellied  Canvasback  with  splendid 
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mirrors  on  the  wings,  which  pitched  heavily  in 
the  water,  to  the  short  little  Bluehill,  which 
bobbed  so  merrily  on  the  waves  and  sat  on  its  tail 
and  looked  up  in  the  sky  as  if  it  were  just  about 
to  take  off.  A  flock  of  dumb  traitors,  painted 
birds  of  death,  which  I  had  set  out  for  the  spring 
migration  up  above. 

It  was  a  grim  joke  to  see  the  communication 
which  could  arise  between  a  flock  of  clucks  far 
up  in  the  air  and  the  deceitful  group  which  lay 
and  rolled  like  living  corpses  outside  the  brush- 
wood where  I  sat  hidden.  When  the  morning 
flocks  came  I  could  see  a  detachment  turn  aside 
from  the  long  sharp  line  of  flight,  swing  round 
in  a  great  arc  like  the  profile  of  a  mountain 
down  through  the  sky  to  investigate  what  kind  of 
chaps  were  tossing  there  by  the  spit  .  .  .  wonder- 
ing perhaps  at  the  comfortable  way  they  seemed 
to    lie    dabbling    there. 

And  then  when  they  came  trustingly  with 
welcoming  quacks,  there  was  a  shot  and  a  duck 
fell  headlong  like  a  rush  shoe  into  the  lake  anil 
all  the  others  wheeled  round  in  fright,  stink 
their  legs  out  beneath  them,  anil  stood  straight 
up  in  the  air  as  if  nailed  to  i  cloud:  and  toward 
sin  h  an  extended  bird-belly  sped  the  second  shot; 
a  moment  after  the  flock  is  away,  spread  wildly 
like  a  bunch  of  darts  from  a  catapult.  And  in  the 
silence  after  the  shots  the  water  seeps  through 
the  lushes,  the  least  movement  of  the  oars  against 
the  side  of  the  boat  rings  out  like  a  harsh  alarm 
in  the  morning  stillness  in  that  deserted  spot,  as 
I  row  out  to  where  a  bundle  of  feathers  turns  in 
the  bloody  water.  And  the  silent 
birds  lie  there  as  before  and 
swim  on  the  spot  and  shine  in 
gay  colors  like  Egyptian  coffins 
and  keep  their  eyes  stiff  in  their 
heads,  rocking  a  little  in  the 
ripples. 

But  if  the  morning  flocks  were 
too  well-fed  or  hurried  past  too 
ravenously  to  notice  my  artificial 
ducks,  then  1  gave  them  a  mus- 
ing ballad  from  my  hiding  place 
among  the  brushwood  where  1 
stood  in  rubber  boots  in  water 
that  creaked  with  ice  after  the 
night  frost,  a  melody  in  duck 
language,  cheekily  imitated  with 
the  aid  of  a  little  shawm,  a  duck 
call,  and   the  tupped  hand. 

Ra-rap,  1  played.  Vark  vark, 
vakvakvak!  vark!  vark!  vakvak; 
vak! 

I  could  feel  it  in  the  marrow 


of  my  bones,  standing  there  quite  alone  in  the 
soundless  morning  before  sunrise,  causing  this 
bestial  music.  I  felt  like  a  great  duck  from  Hell, 
giving  an  abominable  solo  in  the  midst  of  na- 
ture's innocence.   Quack,  quack,  quaquaquack! 

But  the  ducks  came.  It  was  so  alluring,  it  must 
be  a  wonderful  duck  that  sang  good  morning 
to  them.  I  saw  them  turn  their  necks  high  up  in 
the  air  and  listen,  lessen  speed,  and  look  about, 
and  then  they  turned  in  that  great  delicate  circle 
which  is  the  hunter's  delight,  until  one  or  two  of 
them  flew  into  the  deadly  shot.  I  could  produce 
several  tones  on  the  shawm:  I  always  knew  how 
to  find  the  right  morning  mood.  I  quacked  up 
to  them  in  bright  joy,  as  if  the  whole  world  were 
full  of  food  down  here,  I  gave  a  sad,  urgent 
death  rattle  to  bring  them  down  in  sympathy, 
I  pleaded,  wept  into  the  shawm,  I  sent  fiery  cries 
up  into  the  sky  and  amorous  quacks  as  if  from 
a  i  harming  young  duck,  I  put  all  my  heart  into 
the  call. 

I  had  learned  the  art  from  an  old  hunter  in 
Arkansas  called  Low.  He  needed  no  shawm,  he 
could  speak  duck  language  without  one;  he  sang 
straight  from  his  throat  up  to  them,  so  movingly, 
so  sweetly  that  their  wings  became  weak  and  they 
had  to  glide  down  to  listen.  He  talked  to  them 
up  in  the  air  long  before  I  could  see  them,  he 
quacked  and  wooed,  witched  and  lied  to  them, 
and  filled  them  with  blarney:  he  sat  .is  motionless 
as  the  stump  of  a  branch  on  a  fallen  tree  in  the 
middle  of  the  flooded  wood  with  rubber  boots  up 
to  his  thighs  in  the  ice-cold  water,  coaxing  the 
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duck  so  intently,  while  he  gazed  up  into  the  sky 
with  his  pale  far-seeking  old  man's  cms.  which 
detected  the  ducks  where  others  could  see  noth- 
ing; and  in  between  quacking  and  singing  he 
spoke  .is  .1  friend  to  the  birds,  said  extravagant 
things  to  them  up  there,  scolded  them,  but  af- 
fectionately, and  irresistibly.  He  sat  there  with 
a  drop  on  the  end  of  his  cold  nose,  brittle  with 
age  like  a  thousand-year-old  being  who  cannot 
die;  you  could  see  how  his  old  man's  heart  beat 
in  rhythm  with  the  weak,  frozen  echoes  in  the 
wood  before  sunrise,  his  look  matched  the  violet 
half-light  of  morning  far  away  between  the  trees 
and  the  wintry,  hopeless  dawn  overhead.  How 
cold  and  icily  still  the  day  awoke.  Hut  old  Low's 
breast  hid  that  indomitable  warmth,  the  hunter's 
love;  it  was  with  an  inexhaustible  fervor  he  sat 
there  and  called  and  pleaded  until  the  winged 
creatures  came  and  he  could  shoot! 

The  flocks  obeyed  him  and  came  from  afar, 
nearer  and  nearer,  till  the  long-necked,  stubby 
profiles  ol  the  individual  birds  suddenly  made 
the  yellow  dawn  above  the  treetops  expand,  and 
the  sharp  wing-beats  swelled  near  like  hot  gasp- 
ing breaths  .  .  .  and  then  it  was  that  Low  fired. 
I  have  seen  him  implore  even  a  single  duck, 
which  came  flying  past  high  above  the  treetops 
>n  a  seemingly  very  important  errand;  he  made 
it  hesitate  in  its  flight  and  turn  round,  seeking: 
who  called,  what  voice  was  tint  from  the  swampy 
woods? 

Come  down  here,  you  damned  lovely  duck, 
said  Low,  intensely  confidential,  with  a  voice  of 
silver  as  he  sat  holding  the  double-barreled  S  in 
his   hands,   which  shook   a   little   with   the   cold. 


Rrong    i  long!    Come  down  here 
due  k         vaai  k.  vakvak,  .  .  . 

\s  it  then  glided  down  in  a  long  wary 
curve,  Low  muttered,  almost  ai  tin-  same 
time  as  the  shot  thundered  from  his  gnat 
blundei  huss: 

Vnd   I'll  give  von   Hell' 

Yes,  ii  was  .1  hue  .111  Low  had  taught 
me  I  practiced  it  without  scruple  lor  a 
week;   hut    then    I   began   to  sullei    from    i 

pensiveness  which  is  noi  good  foi  i 
hunter.  I  shot  wild  or  did  not  shoot  at 
all;  I  had  m\  sights  elsewhere.  It  was 
the  girl  from  the  lakes— it  was  I  knew  not 
what.    It  was  only   later  that  I  knew. 

IT  II  \  1)  begun  as  everything  begins, 
with  a  slight  observation,  which  1 
would  have  forgotten  if  it  had  not  re- 
peated itself— something  I  saw  one  eve- 
ning on  the  lake.  There  is  an  inn  on 
Pistakee  Bay,  and  I  ate  there,  but  I  lived  alone 
in  a  house  ten  minutes'  walk  from  it.  Each 
evening  I  went  home  through  the  wood  along 
the  edge  of  the  lake,  and  the  evenings  began  to 
get  lightet  now,  the  twilight  longer.  After  sunset 
i he  water  of  the  lake  lay  still  and  yellow  for  some 
minutes,  and  I  liked  to  go  home  from  the  inn 
about  this  time.  Then  one  evening  as  my  gaze 
fell  on  the  brass-yellow,  mirror-like  water,  I  saw 
that  something  had  disappeared  from  the  surface 
at  the  very  instant  that  I  had  happened  to  look 
out. 

There  was  a  very  faint  trace  in  the  water, 
more  like  a  soft  depression  than  a  disturbance, 
no  more  than  if  a  drop  had  fallen  there;  but  a 
little  distance  away  a  long  flat  dome  showed  on 
the  shining  water,  a  piling  up  of  the  water  as 
il  a  huge  body  was  sliding  underneath.  The  next 
evening  I  saw  it  again,  just  the  same  way,  but  a 
little  higher  up  along  the  shore.  And  this  time  I 
had  a  strange  sense  of  being  watched  by  that 
something  that  had  ducked  under  at  the  same 
moment  I  looked  in  its  direction.  Now  my 
curiosity  was  aroused.  The  third  evening  I  ap- 
proached warily   through  the  wood  .  .  . 

And  then  I  saw  a  remarkable  thing:  a  dark 
head  was  moving  gently  down  parallel  to  the 
lakeside,  about  ten  yards  out.  A  very  delicate 
wash  trailed  out  on  each  side  of  it  in  the  eve- 
ning's yellow  water.  It  was  late,  the  light  was 
nearly  gone  from  the  low-lying  lake,  and  as  I 
stood  and  watched  the  mysterious  head,  night 
fell.  The  water  became  dark  and  colorless,  but 
still  the  head  came  swimming  down  along  the 
shore   right    toward   me.    There   was   no  sound 
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from  the  swimmer,  the  dark  head  seemed  to  be 
separate  from  the  water  and  stand  out  from  it 
with  supernatural  softness  in  all  its  movements. 
A  black  head,  gliding  on  the  water,  fine  streaks 
after  it  as  if  after  long  loose  hair  on  the  sur- 
face .  .  . 

I  must  have  moved,  breathed  too  loudly,  or  the 
head  out  there  must  have  noticed  my  gaze,  for  it 
suddenly  disappeared— not  with  a  splash,  not 
precipitously,  it  was  simply  not  there  any  more. 
I  had  never  seen  a  big  creature  disappear  with 
so  little  trace  from  a  smooth  water  surface:  there 
was  not  even  a  ripple  or  the  slightest  ring  behind 
it.  But  a  few  seconds  later  the  surface  some  yards 
away  rose  up  in  a  great  smooth  flat  bellying-up 
of  the  water,  which  quickly  subsided  again  as  if 
the  lake's  breast  heaved  up  in  a  great  sigh. 

This  went  on  for  three  evenings.  I  hid  mysell 
on  the  shore  or  between  the  trees,  I  held  my 
breath  when  the  dark  head  came,  but  the  crea- 
ture out  there  always  knew  I  was  there,  discover- 
ing it  with  some  sixth  sense  or  other,  and  dived 
down  before  I  could  fire  at  it. 

I  kept  away  one  evening  so  as  not  to  disturb 
it,  and  then  I  saw  from  a  distance  that  the  dark 
head  swam  across  the  bay  in  a  curved  line  right 
by  the  house  where  1  lived,  and  then  over  toward 
the  spot  where  the  lake  flows  out  toward  Lake 
Michigan.  There  she  disappeared  in  the  falling 
darkness. 

Oh,  the  girl  from  the  lakes,  I  thought,  it  must 
be   she,   Potawatomi's   young   daughter,    the    im- 


mortal! What  does  she  want  in  Pistakee  Bay? 
Why  has  she  trailed  her  black  hair  through  the 
rivers  to  this  place  from  the  great  open  lakes, 
what  is  she  after  here  every  evening?  Is  she  on 
her  way  out  to  the  Mississippi  to  swim  toward 
the  spring  in  the  cold  nights:  why  does  she  circle 
round  Pistakee  Bay?  Is  it  for  me  the  lake  girl 
has  a  message,  and  what  does  it  mean  for  me  in 
my  solitude?  Is  it  the  only  Spring  of  them  all, 
that  which  is  eternally  lost,  that  you  will  lead 
me  to  and  share  with  me,  Potawatomi's  daughter, 
whom  the  prairie  sun  and  the  breezes  in  the 
wood  and  the  waters  have  caressed?  Will  you 
emerge  from  the  edge  of  the  wood  with  moccasins 
dripping  from  your  swim  across  the  river,  slip 
out  between  the  bushes  to  say  "Ugh"  to  me  and 
draw  me  into  the  woods,  companion  of  my 
dreams,  my  squaw?  By  the  face  of  the  great 
Spirit,  by  my  enemies'  stinking  scalps,  I  will  show 
myself  worthy  of  you! 

TH  E  next  evening  I  stayed  in  my  house  and 
concealed  myself  by  the  attic  window  with 
a  pair  of  binoculars.  There  was  but  little  light 
after  sunset,  and  that  disappeared  rapidly,  but  I 
did  manage  to  see  her  as  she  swam  by— and  I 
could  have  thrown  the  glasses,  an  ordinary  pair 
of  binoculars,  from  me  in  panic,  like  a  piece  of  a 
branch  one  picks  up  in  the  virgin  forest  and 
which  turns  out  to  be  a  living  caterpillar,  so 
shaken  was  I  as  in  the  glasses'  dark  field  of 
vision,  against  a  background  of  the  yellow  water, 
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I   looked   into  two  dark  brown 
eyes  surrounded  In  dai  k  hairl 

The  scene  disappeared  Erom 
in\  view,  .mil  when  I  Found  her 
again  it  was  so  dark  ili.n  I  could 
i>nl\  make  oul  .1  black  bod) 
moving  through  the  faded  water. 
Soon  after  she  went  under.  But 
this  time  she  lefi  .1  big  ripple 
behind  her  in  the  water,  and  a 
little  further  away  the  surface 
l)inke  into  ;i  jH.ik  of  loam,  .is  if 
she  had  plunged  herself  down 
into  the  water's  night  with 
Strong  strokes  of  her  limbs, 
the  redskin's  smooth,  eel-supple 
limbs.  She  was  angiy  or  she  was 
afraid;  she  must  have  beni  her 
\oung  back  like  a  coil  around 
ill  the  heaw  water  she  could 
reach  and  that  her  sinewy  joints 
could  master,  she  must  have 
made  the  water  stone-hard  about 
herself  as  she  threw  herself 
downwards  and  thrust  her  small 
Indian  feet  against  it  as  against 
a  springboard;  her  long  hair 
must  have  left  a  foam  pattern 
from  the  surface  down  into  the 
depths  .  .  .  hey-ho,  and  now  you 
(leave  the  watery  night  down 
there  with  \our  low  hairy  brow 
and  shoot  like  an  arrow  over  the  water  plants, 
now  you  turn  and  throw  out  your  arms  for  a  new 
arm-full,  turn  and  dart  quivering  into  the  deep 
cold  water,  Potawatomi's  lovely  daughter,  oh  you 
who  can  never  die. 

IN  THESE  same  days  Spring  came  to  Pistakee 
Bay.  One  sign  after  another  had  presented 
itself.  The  wild  geese  had  passed  by  and  gone 
north  in  long,  shining  white  wedges,  which 
looked  like  harps  and  sounded  like  music  from 
the  tall  cloud  castles  which  spring  raised  to  the 
top  of  the  blue  sky. 

The  redbreast,  America's  starling,  had  come, 
and  the  bluebirds,  the  little  Spring  birds  which 
flew  like  winged  sapphires  in  the  naked  woods. 

In  the  swamps,  in  the  deep  brimming  ditches 
which  the  capricious  sun  now  made  wonders  of 
crystal  clarity  with  beautiful  things,  plants  and 
mud  castles  on  the  bottom,  and  then  ex- 
tinguished, so  that  they  lay  as  dark  as  pools 
above  the  underworld— in  all  this  flowing  and 
stagnant  water  the  warmth  of  the  nights  and  the 
sun  brought  forth  all  the  creatures  which  swim 


and  breathe  gloriously  with  gills  and  thrive  in 
the  wetness. 

Great  gold-glittering  turtles  turned  down  there 
in  the  twilight  of  the  lake  bed,  two  by  two,  and 
mirrored  the  sun  in  their  faceted  shells. 

Bubbles  rose  from  the  mud  bottom,  a  gurgling 
and  muffled  humming  could  be  heard  between 
the  sprouting  growths  in  all  that  water.  Instead 
of  the  blue  frost  which  used  to  lie  each  morning 
over  the  other  side  of  the  lake,  a  delicate  green 
shadow  now  spread  above  the  shore,  and  the 
woods  had  taken  on  a  reddish  tint  from  the  ger- 
minating buds.  The  earth  no  longer  resembled 
a  shield  of  wintry  metal  tarnished  by  the  blue 
frost;  it  lay  stretched  out  like  green  cloth  and 
sucked  up  warm  showers  of  rain. 

And  the  evenings  were  very  light  now,  although 
the  dusk  did  not  last  long.  For  five  minutes  at 
the  most  the  dark  girl's  head  was  visible  out 
there,  as  she  took  her  stolen  and  wary  swim  along 
the  shore,  regularly  every  evening  just  after  sun- 
set. So  shy  was  she,  so  sharp-sighted,  so  wide- 
awake, that  I  had  not  yet  been  able  to  approach 
within  a  hundred  feet  of  her.  She  must  have  felt 
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my  presence,  snuffed  it  with  every  hair  on  her 
head,  she  was  more  sensitive  to  sounds  than  one 
could  really  comprehend.  And  quiet,  pliable  as  a 
willow  shoot:  nothing  in  the  world  was  so  gentle, 
so  obedient  to  the  water,  as  when  she  sank  with- 
out a  trace  and  left  only  a  dimple  behind  her  on 
the  surface.  Quiet,  supple  .  .  .  yes  and  strong  as 
a  shark,  elastic  as  a  steel  thread  when  she  plunged 
the  little  propellers,  her  hands  and  feet,  into  the 
walls  of  water  and  left  a  track  of  churned  and 
broken  foam  above  the  lake  bed.  Delicate  and 
quick,  not  to  be  outwitted  ...  I  had  tried  every 
trick,  I  had  hidden  myself  in  every  thinkable 
way,  but  she  spotted  me.  The  same  soundless 
game  repeated  itself  evening  after  evening. 

BLT  T  I  got  her  at  last.  One  sun-warm  day 
after  rain,  a  high  spring  day,  when  all  the 
world  was  just  like  a  space  in  the  bluest  possible 
sky,  I  dug  a  hole  for  nivself  at  the  water's  edge 
and  planted  a  bush  in  front  of  it,  a  willow  bush 
with  big  catkins  in  full  bloom.  Now  was  the 
time.  Now  she  had  been  admired  long  enough; 
1  wanted  to  pit  mvself  against  her.  Long  before 
evening  I  sat  down  in  the  hole  completely  hid- 
den by  the  bush  and  with  my  shotgun  out  be- 
tween the  twigs.  I  had  stuck  a  twig  with  willow 
flowers  on  it  in  each  barrel— now,  let's  see  what 
she  says  to  that!  I  sal  so  that  she  could  not  notice 
my  dugout  before  the  very  moment  when  she 
cleared  a  spit  sticking  out  from  the  shore,  but 
at  that  instant  she  would  he  no  more  than  fifty 
feet  away  from  me.  and  then  it  would  be  a  mat- 
ter of  who  was  quicker  to  react. 

The  water  lay  yellow  and  still  as  she  came. 
\nd  as  I  knew  well  enough,  she  was  quick,  quick 
as  a  fish.  The  black  head  had  hanlh  shown 
itself  on  my  side  of  the  point  before  it  sank— but 
I  had  had  enough  time  even  so  to  give  her  both 
barrels  together— in  a  two-foot  circle  around  the 
spot  where  the  head  sank  the  shot  ripped  up  the 
sin  face  as  if  a  harrow  had  been  thrown  there. 


I  jumped  into  the  dinghy  in  the  filling  dusk 
and  rowed  out  to  the  spot.  There  were  two  fath- 
oms of  water,  and  it  was  over  an  hour  before  I 
found  her.  She  had  not  gone  straight  to  the 
bottom,  though  she  was  stone  dead;  she  had 
drifted  some  distance  out.  It  was  quite  dark,  a 
warm  spring  darkness,  in  which  the  croaking  of 
the  frogs  sounded  as  if  a  great  crowd  of  little 
feeble  creatures  sat  and  said.  "Back.  back,  spring 
is  back,"  in  chorus,  as  I  rowed  in  with  the  dead 
bodv. 

The  creature  I  had  shot  was  a  muskrat. 

Potawatomi's  immortal  daughter,  who  could 
let  herself  sink  in  the  water  without  a  trace,  and 
when  she  wanted  to  could  uproot  the  deep  in 
great  floors:  she  was  a  beast  of  the  rodent  family, 
not  much  bigger  than  a  rabbit. 

She  was  the  most  beautiful  little  animal  I  have 
ever  seen  swim:  she  made  that  spring  bv  Pistakee 
Bay  into  a  strange  and  wonderful  time.  She  had 
a  roundish  head  with  wet,  black  eyes  and  a  fan 
of  whiskers  round  her  nose,  which  must  have 
felt  the  water  and  every  breeze  more  delicately 
than  we  can  understand,  so  intimately  that  it 
must  have  been  a  part  of  her  nourishment  just  to 
sniff  around  and  drink  in  the  lakes,  the  wind  and 
the  rain.  She  had  an  excellent  tail,  as  flat  as  an 
oar.  strong  and  armed  with  scales.  It  was  waxed 
and  shunned  the  water  like  a  resined  pine  cone, 
and  it  was  this  that  gave  Potawatomi's  supple 
daughter  her  power  over  the  waves;  she  had  hair 
round  her  toes  to  help  her  swim  and  the  -mooth- 
est  and  softest  fur  in  the  world.  Her  belly  was 
gray.  Clad  in  this  fur,  which  was  so  smooth  that 
her  movements  were  not  to  be  detected,  Pota- 
watomi's daughter  skimmed  as  rapidly  over  the 
water  plants  as  a  shuttle  through  a  loom. 

The  four  great  incisors,  on  which  the  mouth 
could  not  close  properly,  were  a  yellowish  red 
in  front,  an  unusual  color  that  reminded  one  of 
buried  amber;  I  kept  them  for  a  long  time  as  a 
souvenir. 


•  > 
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TWO    APPRAISALS    OF    THE    ARTS    IN  AMERICA 

At  a  time  when  soft  and  inflate/!  commentary  on  the  arts  has  become  all  too  popular,  Virgil  Thomson 
and  irthnr  Miller  stand  jor  deeply  penetrating  hut  sympathetic  -criticism  of  the  state  of  our 
culture.  In  the  articles  that  follow  the\  discuss  the  long-range  trends  that  have  been  evolving  in 
the  worlds  of  music  and  the  theatre  and  speculate  on   their  prospects. 


I.  Music  in  the  1950s 


A    DECADE    REVIEWED 


VIRGIL    THOMSON 

EX  ^MINING  the  state  of  music  now,  in 
I960,  as  compared  with  its  state  ten  years 
ago,  I  shall  no)  be  able  always  to  judge  changes 
h\  the  criterion  of  progress.  One  is  a  little  close 
in  time  for  that.  And  anyway,  I  am  not  sure 
what  progress  means.  Ii  can  mem  improvement; 
bin  it  can  also  mean  decline,  as  when  we  speak 
ol  the  progress  of  a  disease.  Also,  music's  state 
toda)  could  present  so  grea(  a  variety  of  changes 
—like  the  political  map  of  Africa,  say— that  the 
mere  enumeration  of  these  might  be  more  in- 
formation than  one  man's  estimate  of  their 
worth.  Actually,  I  should  like  to  essay  just  that: 
a  description  of  the  music  world  now,  as  com- 
pared in  divers  aspects  and  details,  with  that  of 
1950.  Fitting  its  changes  into  any  pattern  at  all, 
whether  ol  amelioration  or  of  decay,  or  even 
estimating  whether,  beneath  them  all,  music  may 
possibly  be  just  plain  standing  still,  like  the 
Rock  of  Gibraltar,  neither  of  these  tempting 
exercises  can  promise  profit  save  when  wrought 
with  lac  ts. 

First,  from  the  viewpoint  of  performance,  no 
change  at  all  is  visible.  The  standard  Western 
instruments  and  the  standard  ways  of  playing 
them  are  the  same.  The  piano,  the  strings,  the 
wind  instruments  sound  exactly  as  before.  A 
dearth  of  string  players,  though  frequently 
announced,  is  not  yet  an  orchestral  emergency. 
Nor  have  string  teachers,  in  spite  of  much 
thought  taken,  yet  made  any  major  breakthrough 


in  matters  of  method  that  might  simplify  learn- 
ing to  play  the  instruments. 

The  art  of  singing,  which  seems  never  fully  to 
have  recovered  from  World  War  I,  was  not 
further  injured  by  World  War  II.  lint  it  has 
never  regained  the  popularity  it  held  before  1920 
both  in  public  performance  and  in  gramophone 
recordings.  Indeed,  the  earlier  recordings  bear 
witness  to  a  beauty  of  tone  and  a  sophistication 
of  style  rarely  matched  since.  Singing,  moreover, 
has  not  even  essayed  what  today's  chromatic  and 
twelve-tone  music  cries  out  lor,  namely,  the  pro- 
duction of  a   clean   white   tone   without  vibrato. 

Musical  composition  has  been  livelier.  Inte- 
grated serialism,  or  multiple-row-  composition,  as 
announced  in  the  1910s,  has  been  developed 
dining  the  1950s  with  unquestioned  artistic  in- 
tegrity, though  in  small  quantity.  The  first  ex- 
tended works  composed  in  this  technique  were,  I 
believe,  by  Pierre  Boulez.  The  use  of  hazard  in 
composition  has  also  been  exploited  in  the  last 
decade.  Painters  had  begun  exploring  a  similar 
vein  some  forty  years  earlier;  but  chance  as  an 
element  in  music  writing,  save  for  those  primi- 
tive composing-machines  that  Mozart  found 
briefly  diverting,  is  surely  a  novelty  of  our  time. 
Its  first  user  was,  I   think,   John  Cage. 

Music  composed  directly  on  electronic  tape, 
generally  known  as  musique  concrete,  is  another 
effort  begun  in  the  late  1910s  that  has  continued 
throughout  the  1950s,  fts  repertory  is  still  small 
and  its  artistic  value  a  matter  of  dispute;  but  it 
too  is  a  novelty  ol  our  time,  the  product  of 
serious  effort  on  the  part  of  perfectly  serious 
composers  and  engineers. 

The  acoustical  engineers  have  been  collaborat- 
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ing  with  architects  in  the  designing  of  new  con- 
cert halls.  Many  of  these  are  quite  handsome 
structures.  Almost  none,  however,  except  for 
some  small  ones,  is  acoustically  satisfactory.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  has  not  been  built  anywhere 
in  Europe  or  America  since  1900  an  acoustically 
successful  hall  or  music  theatre  seating  more 
than  2,600  persons.  Nineteenth-century  construc- 
tion methods  permitted  better  results,  as  witness 
notably  the  Auditorium  Theatre  in  Chicago,  not 
now  in  use,  and  the  Academy  of  Music  in 
Philadelphia. 

Related  to  acoustics  are  certain  new  studies  of 
the  nature  of  auditory  perception.  It  is  not 
for  me  to  explain  these  here.  They  are  avail- 
able in  the  scientific  journals.*  These  in- 
vestigations are  very  important  to  music:  they 
could  not  not  be.  One  of  the  conclusions  already 
reached— though  whether  overhastily  one  cannot 
yet  know— is  that  serial  music,  if  correctly  pitched 
in  twelve  equal  divisions  of  the  octave,  is  not 
perceived  by  the  ear  as  musical  sound.  Its 
arithmetical  beauty  exists  on  paper  and  in  the 
mind,  but  it  is  rarely  a  musical  experience  in  the 
strict  auditory  sense.  Certainly  (his  music  is 
easier  to  write  than  to  listen  to.  According  to  the 
latest  investigations  of  the  ear,  serial  music  is 
largely  Augenmusik. 

WHAT     THE     EAR     HEAPS 

WH  Y  the  performance  of  a  Schoenberg 
piano  piece  is  less  acceptable  to  the  <  i 
than  that  of  a  Bach  organ  fugue,  which  is  no  less 
shockingly  out  of  tune,  I  leave  for  others  to  ex- 
plain. All  we  need  note  here  is  that  the  scientists 
have  the  serial  composers  a  liille  worried.  Pure 
heterophony,  however— such  as  is  produced  by 
noise-making  groups  and  percussion  orchestras- 
gets  a  clean  bill  of  health  from  them.  The  ear 
can  dissociate  noises  exactly  in  the  proportion 
that  musical  tones  are  not  present. 

By  a  musical  tone  I  mean  a  sound  containing 
one  fundamental  pitch  and  possibl)  some  of  its 
natural  overtones  but  with  a  minimal  proportion 
of  parasitic  noises  and  of  overtones  from  other 
fundamentals.  The  simultaneous  hearing  of 
musical  tones  whose  Fundamentals  are  related  to 
one  overtone  series  constitutes  the  harmonic 
phenomenon,  or  the  experience  known  as  inter- 
vals. This  experience  owes  its  very  existence,  its 
perception  by  the  brain,  to  the  fact  that  the  car 
itself  contains  a  musical  instrument,  or  vibrating 

*See  the  article  and  bibliography  in  Gravesaner 
lilattcr,  TV,  13  (1959).  published  in  English  and  Ger- 
man by  Ars  Viva  Verlag,  Mainz,  Germany. — V.  T. 


chamber.  This  instrument  cannot  be  by-passed 
by  music.  Willy-nilly  it  will  produce  a  harmonic 
perception  if  the  constituent  elements  for  this  are 
present  in  the  auditory  stimulus.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  they  are  not  predominant  in  the 
stimulus,  the  harmonic  phenomenon  will  not 
take  place. 

The  fact  that  Western  music  has  for  eight  cen- 
turies differed  from  all  other  existing  traditions 
through  its  exploiting  of  the  harmonic  phenom- 
enon may  have  little  bearing  on  contemporary 
aesthetics  in  the  West.  For  East  Asia,  of  course, 
that  aspect  of  our  music  is  its  chief  attraction.  I 
cannot  promise  you  that  the  new  studies  in 
auditory  perception  will  constitute  firm  evidence 
in  the  long-standing  dispute  about  twelve-tone 
music.  Nor  whether  any  other  evidence  will  be 
brought  forward  to  settle  the  case.  It  seems  un- 
likely, however,  that  it  can  be  decided  without 
scientific  testimony.  Short  of  that,  it  will  just 
have  to  wear  itself  out.  like  the  eighteenth-cen- 
tury  querelle  des  bouffons. 

Meanwhile  some  division  of  spoils  has  been 
going  on.  B\  division  of  the  spoils  I  mean  that 
the  neo-classical  and  other  diatonic  writers  who 
have  for  twenty  and  more  years  now  held  all  the 
chief  posts  in  pedagogy,  radio,  publication, 
criticism,  public  instruction,  and  musical  philan- 
thropy, have  in  the  last  decade  relinquished 
under  pressure  a  few  of  these  to  twelve-tone 
writers.  They  have  also,  almost  to  a  man,  all 
written  twelve-tone  or  other  chromatic  pieces. 

Chromatic  complexity  and  rhythmic  or  metri- 
cal  complexity  are  surely  the  mark  of  practically 
all  the  ambitious  works  of  music  composed  in 
the  1950s.  This  is  not  wholly  true  of  the  opera; 
but  it  does  apply  to  most  of  the  symphonic  and 
chamber  music  of  our  younger  musical  leaders 
such  as  Henze  and  Hartmann  in  Germany, 
Carter  and  Kirchner  in  the  United  States.  Even 
certain  older  writers,  such  as  Stravinsky,  Dal- 
lapiccola,  Copland,  and  Chavez,  have  further  . 
neutralized  and  elaborated  their  textures.  The 
1950s  seem  to  have  stabilized  an  international 
style  void  of  obvious  folkloric  content.  A  maxi- 
mum of  dissonance  saturation— characteristic  in 
general  of  our  century's  art  music— and  a  mini- 
mum of  historical  allusion  or  stylistic  reference, 
such  as  abounded  in  the  music  of  the  neo-classical 
school,  make  this  music  appropriate  for  manu- 
facture anywhere  and  for  distribution  everywhere 
—excepting  the  Soviet  Union,  of  course. 

For  all  that  luridness  of  expression,  for  all 
those  representations  of  emotional  introspection, 
abnormal  psychology,  and  eerie  weather  that 
chromatic  textures  invite  and  rhythmic  elabora- 
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tions  underline,  the  music  ol  today,  written  by 
no  mattei  whom,  is  surprisingly  non-committal. 
No  shadow  ol  willful  charm  lies  ovei  ii :  no  plain 
or  urgent  communication  peers  through  its  com- 
plex surface.  Ii  is  .is  ii  the  whole  world  of 
musical  creativity  had  caught  the  same  disease 
and  were  hiding  behind  identical  symptoms  iis 
terrifying  and  terrified  divergencies  of  heart. 

THE     GAMUT     OF     FEELINGS 

CW  i(  be  that  iliis  century,  .is  so  many 
other  centuries  have  done,  is  approaching 
si\lisii(  maturity  in  iis  lasl  half,  that  all  the 
mannerisms  and  devices  exploited  individually 
ovei  the  List  si\i\  years  are  coming  to  be 
amalgamated    now    into    a    common    language? 

This  consummation,  though  devoutly  to  be 
wished,  has  been  hindered  up  to  now  l>\  the  war 
about  dodecaphony  -the  twelve-tone  technique. 

roday's  international  idiom  certainly  gives 
larger  rights  to  the  chromatic  manner  than  that 
of  the  I  <);»0s  did.  Actually,  right  now  the  ac- 
cepted  w.i\  to  write  music  is  probably  over- 
chromatic,  because  any  epoch's  chromatic  style— 
and  indeed  every  epoch  has  one- is  not  likely  to 
suffice  for  more  than  about  10  per  cent  of  its 
expressive  needs.  Chromaticism  is  too  slippery 
and  too  monotonous  to  cover  the  full  gamut  of 
our  Eeelings.  It  has  been  useful  in  a  decade 
ol  self-pity  and  of  conformity.  And  arithmetical 
symmetries  in  rhythm  have  offered  some  refuge 
in  a  time  of  cold  wars  and  urgent  concealments. 
|  \s  William  Blake  said,  "In  a  time  of  dearth 
bring  out  measure  and  number.")  But  I  doubt 
that  the  present  fad  for  gratuitous  complexity 
allows  lor  quite  the  breadth  of  expression  that 
the  coming  decades  will,  must,  require  of  a 
(  lassie  al  idiom. 

In  the  domain  of  musical  aesthetics,  or  usages, 
a  notable  fact  of  the  1950s  has  been  the  very 
great  preoccupation  of  Western  composers  with 
the  opera.  Save  for  Stravinsky's  Agon,  few  major 
musical  scores  for  ballet  have  been  produced. 
Symphonic  composition  has  run  thin  of  sub- 
stance too,  though  by  volume  there  has  been  a 
good  deal  of  it.  But  everybody,  almost,  has 
written  an  opera  or  is  writing  one. 

From  the  Soviet  Union,  just  after  the  war, 
came  Prokofiev's  "War  and  Peace,"  later  his 
"Angel  of  Fire."  France  gave  us  Milhaud's 
"David,"  Sauguet's  "Les  Caprices  de  Marianne," 
Poulenc's  "Mamelles  de  Tiresias,"  "Dialogues  des 
Carmelites,"  and  "Voix  Humaine."  From  Eng- 
land came  Britten's  "The  Turn  of  the  Screw" 
and  operas  by  Lennox  Berkeley,  Tippett,  Arnell, 


Virgil  Thomson  (photograph  by  Maurice  Grosser) 

and  Walton.  In  Germany,  Liebermann,  von 
Einem,  Orff,  Egk,  Henze,  and  Former  have 
produced  striking  operatic  works.  In  the  Western 
hemisphere  Stravinsky,  Menotti,  barber,  Blitz- 
stein,  Douglas  Moore.  Peggy  Glanville-Hicks, 
Hugo  Weisgall,  Garble  Floyd,  Aaron  Copland, 
Nicolas  Nabokov,  Carlos  Chavez,  and  Juan  Jose 
Castro  have  composed  operas  of  far  more  than 
minor  merit.  Spain,  Brazil,  and  the  Low  Coun- 
tries have  not  yet  joined  the  opera  dub. 
Scandinavia  has  produced  one  entry,  the  Iron 
Curtain  countries  none.  Italy,  opera's  mother- 
land, though  she  still  bears  her  child  a  faithful 
love,  bears  one  that  today  goes  largely  un- 
requited. 

As  for  radio,  films,  and  television,  I  do  not 
know  a  single  recent  item  of  major  quality  as 
music,  any  musical  novelty,  departure,  or  innova- 
tion of  distinction.  Though  Italy,  Holland,  Ger- 
many, England,  and  the  United  States  have  made 
efforts  toward  television  opera,  none  of  these,  it 
seems  to  me.  has  been  quite  successful  artistic  ally. 
And  film  opera  is  even  farther  away  from  a  solu- 
tion of  this  knotty  problem.  It  is  knotty  because 
the  camera  is  naturalistic,  whereas  the  opera  is 
poetic  theatre,  hence  stylized  theatre.  Getting 
contemporary  dialogue  into  musical  recitative 
would   probably   be   the   big   breakthrough,    but 
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nobody    has    achieved     that    convincingly    yet. 

Jazz,  curiously  enough,  has  been  quiet  too.  A 
style  known  as  "progressive,"  or  "cool,"  has  been 
the  main  vogue.  It  hardly  makes  any  noise  at  all. 
Just  last  winter,  however,  a  saxophone  player 
named  Ornette  Coleman  has  revived  in  New 
York  the  "hot"  style  in  a  manner  hotter  than 
ever  before;  and  that  was  a  pleasure  to  those  of 
us  who  cherish  jazz  for  its  majestic  sound  as  well 
as  for  refinement  of  improvisation.  A  species 
known  as  Rock  'n'  Roll,  if  you  are  interested,  is 
on  the  decline.  It  never  was  a  branch  of  jazz 
anyway;  it  was  commercialized  hillbilly  aimed  at 
selling  gramophone  records  to  persons  between 
nine  and  fourteen. 

Now  let  us  move  into  the  business  office.  Grants 
for  composers  and  commissions  abound  in  Eu- 
rope now,  as  in  the  Americas.  Foundations, 
orchestras,  opera  houses,  festivals,  and  rich  pub- 
lishing firms  order  works  by  the  half-dozen. 
Publication  and  performance  are  available  to 
composers  on  a  massive  scale.  The  recording  of 
contemporary  music,  however,  which  was  so  ac- 
tive ten  years  ago,  has  been  sloved  down  by  the 
introduction  of  stereophonic  discs.  These  are  so 
expensive  to  make  that  small  enterprises  cannot 
produce  them.  And  the  large  companies  are  so 
involved  with  remaking  the  standard  repertory 
that  their  attention  to  new  music  has  fallen  off. 
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TH  E  recording  of  serious  music,  in  fact,  is 
an  enterprise  gravely  in  need  of  subsidy. 
In  a  world  where  every  symphony  orchestra  and 
opera  house,  every  ballet  troupe  and  puppet 
show,  is  sustained  by  subsidies,  public  or  private, 
it  is  improper  that  the  preservation  of  musical 
performances  should  be  left  wholly  in  commer- 
cial hands.  The  support  of  a  contemporary  and 
classical  recording  program  should  be  a  matter 
of  concern  to  governments  and  to  cultural 
foundations.  Supporting  music  through  endowed 
performing  organizations  such  as  symphony  or- 
chestras is  not  enough.  Everything  reputable 
should  be  recorded  and  made  available  both  for 
cultural  propaganda  purposes  and  for  history. 
Such  an  invasion  into  the  record  business,  es- 
pecially if  operated  by  governments  or  founda- 
tions, might  even  cut  through  the  barrier  to 
international  distribution  now  represented  by 
cartels  and  protective  customs  charges.  Few  prod- 
ucts are  as  hard  to  transport  from  one  country 
to  another  as  a  gramophone  record. 

Except  for  the  recording  industry  (which  does 
work  internationally,  though  under  self-imposed 


restrictions  abusive  to  cultural  distribution),  the 
whole  music  world  these  days  seems  to  be  hedge- 
hopping  frontiers  as  if  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
the  Americas  were  the  terrain  of  one  vast  steeple- 
chase. Cold  War  on  the  cultural  front  has  found 
music  ever  so  useful  as  a  means  of  seducing  the 
affection  of  peoples.  This  may  be  a  good  thing. 
,  Whether  it  is  good  for  politics  one  cannot  know 
vet.  But  it  gives  trips  to  musicians,  gets  per- 
formers and  composers  round  the  globe,  provokes 
paying  engagements  and  performing-rights  fees. 
Every  government  in  the  world  and  every  inter- 
national business  organization,  occasionally  even 
the  Roman  Papacy,  now  uses  modern  music  and 
art  for  propaganda  purposes.  And  all  this  too  is 
part  of  our  musical  distribution. 

That  distribution  includes  films,  radio,  tele- 
vision, the  touring  of  opera,  ballet,  and  theatre 
troupes,  the  massive  displacement  of  symphony 
orchestras,  the  sale  of  gramophone  recordings, 
and  the  forcible  hearing  of  music  in  bars,  restau- 
rants, barbershops,  art  museums,  steamships,  rail- 
way stations,  even  in  airplanes.  Music  has  in- 
vaded every  home  and  every  public  edifice,  every 
royal  reserve  and  every  aboriginal  isle.  The  world 
is  now  an  auditory  landscape  so  vast  that,  save 
for  a  few  figures  of  natural  publicity  charm  (like 
Stravinsky,  say,  or  Maria  Callas),  individual 
music  makers  pass  virtually  unnoticed.  Perhaps 
this  is  why  the  composers  more  and  more  sound 
all  alike,  why  they  seem  to  have  adopted,  in  spite 
of  their  twelve-tone  war.  a  uniform  way  of  writing 
music.  Chromatic,  complex,  and  massively  dis- 
sonant, they  move  in  phalanx  and  regiment  like 
armored  tanks.  What  have  they  got  on  their 
minds?  Asserting  their  rights  to  a  share  perhaps 
in  the  profits  of  global  distribution.  In  any  case, 
the  composers  of  the  world  seem  to  have  united, 
as  if  some  tribal  instinct,  or  burgeoning  of  class 
solidarity,  had  made  them  all  aware  that  there  is 
little  place  today  for  individualized  achievement. 
Considering  the  powerful  organization  of  our  dis- 
tribution mechanisms,  they  may  be  right. 

It  is  the  size  of  any  cultural  distribution  that 
determines  whether  the  thing  distributed  is  to  be 
considered  as  a  mass  medium  of  communication. 
I  am  suggesting  to  you  that  music  in  all  its  forms 
tends  today  toward  the  massive  operation.  In  the 
United  States,  for  instance,  there  are  hundreds  of 
symphony  orchestra  groups,  professional  and 
amateur.  Germany  alone  has  120  opera  houses. 
And  radio  listeners  are  counted  by  the  millions 
everywhere.  Even  the  universities  (of  which 
there  are  thousands)  constitute  no  elite  nowadays 
but  simply  a  mass  public  like  any  other. 

Really    there    is    not    much    elite    anywhere 
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.m\  more,  and  no  avant-garde  al  .ill  rhere 
is  \ci\  little  music  written  today,  even  the  mosi 
complex,  thai  is  genuinely  recondite.  The  mosi 
advanced  atonalists  are  already  box-office.  Noi 
docs  theii  miisit  long  resisi  analysis;  indeed,  ii 
explains  fai  too  easily  foi  comfort.  Ii  seems  made 
for  m.iss  distribution  and  will,  I  am  sun, 
attain  it. 

W'li.n  worries  everybody,  or  should,  is  how  to 
preserve,  in  mass  media  distribution,  the  qualities 
ol  l>i'.uit\  .iiul  distinction  thai  were  formed) 
music's  glory.  Vctuall)  the  operators  of  the  mass 
media  themselves  are  noi  wholly  inimical  to 
quality.  \  good  deal  ol  si\|(  can  be  present  in 
films.  Commercial  radio  is  opposed  to  it,  how- 
ever.  Educational  organizations  are  not.  Neither 


are  Western  governments,  on  the  whole.  The 
Soviel  Union  and  the  \ial>  League,  il  one  can 
judge  from  Moscow  and  Cairo  broadcasts,  do  not 
approve  of  distinction.  Ihe\  wani  to  make  com- 
mon men  oui  ol  everybody.  So  also,  ii  would 
si  em,  do  the  ( !hi  isii.m  ( luu c  lies. 

In  ,m\  case,  1  do  ihiuk  thai  an  increasingly 
mass-media  and  mass-distribution  view  ol  music, 
even  in  iis  mosi  seemingl)  occull  laboratories, 
has  been  a  mark  ol  die  lasl  decade.  This  trend 
is  noi  necessarily  permanent,  bul  ii  is  presenl 
now.  And  ii  ma\  account  foi  a  certain  stand- 
ardized and  read)  to-weai  quality  (as  opposed 
to  the  hand  made  elegance  of  earlier  masters) 
thai  is  depressingl)  characteristic  of  so  much 
music    wi  iiien   in   this  time. 


II.  The  State  of  the  Theatre 


A    CONVERSATION    WITH    ARTHUR    MILLER 


HENRY    BRANDON 

WHEN  I  visited  the  Arthur  Millers  in 
Hollywood  early  this  year,  I  did  not  find 
them  living  in  a  luxurious  twenty-bedroom  villa 
with  a  heart-shaped  swimming  pool,  but  in  a 
two-room,  first-floor  apartment  in  one  of  the 
small  bungalows  hidden  behind  palm  trees  in 
the  garden  of  the  quiet  and  elegant  Beverly  Hills 
Hotel.  The  spacious  living-room  with  its  over- 
sized cold  fireplace  was  comfortable  but  it  never- 
theless felt  impersonal.  This  was  clearly  a 
temporary  camping  ground  for  the  Millers. 

Arthur  Miller  was  very  much  as  1  expected 
him  to  be,  except  for  his  startling  height.  Marilyn 
Monroe  was  utterly  different.  Arthur  Miller  was 
as  informal  as  his  open  polo  shin,  and  as  power- 
fully intellectual  as  his  high  forehead,  his 
penetrating  eyes,  and  his  sharp  chin  make  one 
suspect.  His  nonchalance,  however,  is  deceptive. 
In  debate  a  fierce  intensity  and  a  nervous  rest- 
lessness come  to  the  surface,  and  then  very  sud- 
denly his  dark-brown  eyes  begin  to  flash.  When 
he  looks  at  his  wife,  however,  they  seem  serene 


and  content.  He  is  easy  to  get  to  know,  but  he  is 
not  the  type  of  American  who  calls  a  stranger  by 
his  first  name. 

Marilyn  Monroe  did  not  have  the  flamboyance 
or  dignity  of  a  diva,  nor  did  she  make  the  room 
electric  with  sex.  This  was  just  a  beguilingly 
pretty  girl  who  looked  at  me  rather  shyly  and 
coquettishly— not  a  seductive,  man-consuming 
vamp  but  a  little  kitten  one  felt  like  stroking. 

We  settled  around  the  empty  fireplace,  Arthur 
Miller  lounging  comfortably  at  the  end  of  the 
long  sofa  while  Marilyn  Monroe  stretched  out 
over  the  rest  of  it  with  her  head,  slightly  tilted, 
againsi   his  shoulder. 

Inevitably  the  discussion  began  with  the 
American  approach  to  sex,  the  meaning  of  Mrs. 
Miller's  femininity  as  a  national  and  interna- 
tional symbol,  and  moved  onto  the  use  of  sex  in 
films  and  in  the  theatre.  It  was  here  that  her 
husband  took  over: 

MILLER:  Certainly  in  this  postwar  period  the 
serious  American  theatre  has  become  more  and 
more  bizarre  in  terms  of  preoccupation  with  odd 
sexuality,  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  being  very 
sentimental  on  the  other.  Maybe  it's  because  you 
can  write  passionately  about  sex  and  not  have  to 
jar  the  audience  with  disturbing  questions.    But 
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it  has  one  great  virtue:  I  think  we  use  on  our 
stage— more  than  other  countries  do,  possibly— 
any  kind  of  person.  For  instance,  until  very  re- 
cently the  British  theatre  would  not  take  seri- 
ously a  play  unless  it  had  elegant  personages  in 
one  form  or  another  on  the  stage.  I  know  when  I 
was  in  England  with  "View  from  the  Bridge,"  it 
was  hard  to  find  people  who  woidd  play— or 
could  play— working-class  people.  There  were 
plenty  of  actors  who  had  come  from  lower- 
middle-class  families,  but  they  had  trained  them- 
selves out  of  being  that  kind  of  person  any  more. 
Ours  is  a  democratic  theatre  at  least  in  that 
respect,  and  I  think  that's  part  of  its  strength  all 
over  the  world. 

BRANDON:  What  stimulates  you  into  writ- 
ing a  play? 

MILLER:  If  I  knew,  I  could  probably  control 
the  inception  of  it  better.  I'm  at  the  mercy  of 
it;  I  don't  really  know.  I  cannot  write  anything 
that  I  understand  too  well.  If  I  know  what  some- 
thing means  to  me,  if  I  have  already  come  to  the 
end  of  it  as  an  experience,  I  can't  write  it  be- 
cause it  seems  like  a  twice-told  tale.  I  have  to 
astonish  myself,  and  that's  of  course  a  very  costly 
way  of  going  about  things,  because  you  can  go  up 
a  dead  end  and  discover  that  it's  beyond  your 
capacity  to  discover  some  organism  underneath 
your  feeling,  and  you're  left  simply  with  a  form- 
less feeling  which  is  not  itself  art.  It's  inexpress- 
ible and  one  must  leave  it  until  it  is  hardened 
and  becomes  something  that  has  form  and  has 
some  possibility  of  being  communicated.  It  might 
take  a  year  or  two  or  three  or  four  to  emerge. 

BRANDON:  So  you  really  don't  know  how 
your  play  is  going  to  end  when  you  start  it. 

MILLER:  I  don't.  I  have  a  rough  notion  .  .  . 
for  instance,  if  a  play  has  a  hero  in  it  who  will 
die,  I  know  that.  And  I  must  know  the  core  of 
irony  involved.  But  little  else  in  terms  of  the 
progression  of  the  story.  The  shape  and,  so  to 
speak,  the  tempo  of  the  development,  arc  created 
within  the  play  itself. 

BRANDON:  When  you,  for  instance,  wrote 
your  new  film  script,  "The  Misfits,"  did  you 
write  it  with  your  wife  in  mind  for  a  part  in  it? 

MILLER:  I  was  of  two  minds  about  that,  be- 
cause I  happen  to  believe  that  she  can  do  any- 
thing on  the  screen.  But  it's  impossible  for  me 
to  write  for  a  person,  inasmuch  as  my  vision  is 
concentrated  on  something  quite  different,  on 
some  evolving  paradox.  The  question  of  an 
actress,  an  actor,  is  the  furthest  thing  from  my 
mind  at  that  time.  Only  toward  the  end  of 
"The  Misfits"  did  I  become  thankfully  aware 
that  this  would  be  wonderful  for  Marilyn. 


A  play  is  made  by  sensing  how  the  forces  in 
life  simulate  ignorance— you  set  free  the  con- 
cealed irony,  the  deadly  joke. 

BRANDON:  So  it's  really  a  rather  tortuous 
birth,  isn't  it? 

MILLER:  I  can  write  very  quickly,  but  that's 
simply  the  last  stage  of  the  process.  By  that  time, 
I  have  found  the  walls  of  life  and  I  can  feel  them, 
and  I  can  fill  that  room  now  and  I  can  proceed. 
It's  when  there  is  no  inner  evolution  that  I  am 
lost. 

BRANDON:  Do  you  think  that  American 
drama  has  been  an  authentic  expression  of  life 
in  this  country? 

HUNGER    FOR    PURPOSE 

MILLER:  It  depends  on  the  level  on  which 
you're  thinking  of  American  life.  Any  people 
has  a  conventional  idea  of  what  they're  like. 
Americans  fancy  themselves,  for  instance,  to  be 
openhanded,  on  the  side  of  justice,  a  little  bit 
careless  about  what  they  buy,  wasteful,  but  es- 
sentially good  guys,  optimistic.  But  under  that 
level  of  awareness  there  is  another  one,  which 
gets  expressed  in  very  few  movies  and  very  few 
plays,  but  in  more  plays  in  proportion  than  in 
the  movies:  the  level  which  confronts  our  be- 
wilderment, our  lonely  nai'vete\  our  hunger  for 
purpose. 

BRANDON:  Some  critics  think  that  the 
Angry  Young  Men  in  England  were  influenced 
by  American  writing  on  that  deeper  level. 

MILLER:  I  think  that  there  is  an  American 
note  in  their  writing.  I  don't  mean  that  a  play 
like  John  Osborne's  "Look  Back  in  Anger"  could 
not  have  been  done  without  the  American  in- 
fluence, but  there's  a  certain  straightforward, 
even  brash,  thrust  to  these  works  which  in  tone 
is  very  American,  and  which  to  my  mind  does 
not  typify  modern  English  letters— which  are 
much  more  oblique  and  remote.  I  found  myself 
very  much  at  home  with  the  writing.  Osborne's 
attitudes  were  always  those  of  the  plain  fellow 
kicking  through  the  conventional  class  lines  in 
all  directions— something  that  has  become  com- 
monplace in  this  country  since  even  Mark  Twain. 

The  American   play   is   pre-eminently   active, 


Henry  Brandon's  interview  with  the  Arthur 
Millers  will  he  one  of  seventeen  conversation  pieces 
to  be  published  by  Doubleday  in  January,  titled 
"As  We  Are."  Mr.  Brandon  has  been  chief  United 
States  correspondent  of  the  "Sunday  Times"  of 
London  for  the  past  eleven  years. 
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relatively  unreflective  as  such,  li  deals  with 
nothing  it  cannoi  .ki  out.  It  rarely  comments  on 
itself;  like  the  people,  ii  always  pretends  ii  does 

not  know  wli.it  it  is  doing.  It  must  be  something 
rather  than  be  about  something  Bui  when  .1 
play  docs  both  at  once  ii  i^  most  highly  prized. 
It  is  ;i  hard  school  to  go  to,  bui  in  my  opinion 
the  besi  one  at  the  preseni  1  ime. 

BRANDON:  Do  you  see  anything  as  "in- 
digenous" in  the  American  theatre  as  is  the 
Westerner  in  films? 

MILLER:  Literally  speaking,  the  Westerner 
as  he  appears  in  Westei  ns  is  the  last  "indigenous" 
person  in  the  United  States  today.  The  number 
of  people  involved,  let's  say,  in  cattle  raising,  in 
being  cowboys,  is  very  small.  The  number  of 
people  in  the  West,  however,  who  are  involved 
in  trade  and  industry  is  much  greater.  What  the 
Westerner  in  the  Western  is.  of  ionise,  is  a  folk 
hero,  hut  he  doesn't  typify  anything  any  more  ex- 
cept escape  and  a  memory  of  what  people  like  to 
believe  the  past  was  like.  I  think  the  salesman  is 
much  more  typical  of  American  life,  both  in 
\  iew  point  and  numbers.  God  knows,  for  every 
cowboy    there  are  one  million  salesmen. 

BRANDON:  To  switch  for  a  moment  to  a 
more  modern  character:  As  one  who  had  a  brush 
with  McCarthyism,  do  you  think  that  this 
phenomenon  is  now  dead  in  America? 

MILLER:  As  such  it  is.  Two  things  happened: 
one  was  that  the  Army  defeated  him,  not— I'm 
sad  to  say— liberals  or  the  Left— not  the  people 
who  knew  what  he  was  about.  It  was  another 
conservative  authority  that  knocked  him  down. 
I  don't  think  one  can  push  an  attack  on  the 
integrity  of  the  United  States  government  itself 
to  the  lengths  that  he  did  and  get  away  with  it. 
However,  the  legacy  of  McCarthy  is  still  with  us. 
But  it  doesn't  have  the  mass  backing  that  it 
could  call  up  at  any  juncture  a  few  years  ago. 

BRANDON:  You  mean  he  was  defeated  for 
the  wrong  reasons. 

MILLER:  Yes.  He  gained  the  antagonism  of 
people  who  essentially  didn't  disagree  with  him 
very  much— not  all  of  them,  but  a  good  many  of 
them.  My  own  opinion  is  that  he  may  have  been 
demented  toward  the  end;  he  misjudged  his  posi- 
tion and  his  power. 

BRANDON:  Well,  do  you  mean  to  imply, 
then,  that  you  think  it  could  recur? 

MILLER:  If  an  international  crisis  sufficiently 
intense  gripped  us,  I  think  something  like  it 
could  happen  again,  yes. 

BRANDON:  Still  he  stands  basically  in  most 
American  eyes  exposed  as  a  bad  influence. 

MILLER:  He  does,  but  what  he  did  doesn't. 


Guilt-by-association,  for  instance—]  would  say 
quite  as  main  people  believe  thai  is  believed  it 
before.  I  don't  think  they'd  recognize  it  as 
Mi  ( !ai  tin  ism  if  it  were  presented  in  another 
form.  When  \on  don't  defeat  somebody  on  the 
hasis  of  prim  iple,  he  is  only  personally  defeated, 
hut  that's  all. 


CHEKHOV    S     ART 

BRANDON:  Not  long  ago  I  discussed  with 
Peter  I'siinov  a  complaint  of  yours  that  Ameri- 
can playwrights  write  important  social  plays,  but 
that  they  fail  to  grasp  the  total  social  problem. 
Peter  felt  that  there  was  a  lack  of  sensitivity  in- 
volved in  what  you  said,  that  you  could  say  the 
same  thing  about  Chekhov— that  he  was  only 
dealing  with  a  c toss  section  of  weary  landlords 
on  the  point  of  bankruptcy,  hut  as  soon  as  the 
revolution  broke  out  these  things  were  accepted 
as  very  valid  criticism.  Alter  all,  Peter  said,  the 
writer's  job  is  to  stimulate— to  ask  questions,  not 
to  provide  solutions. 

MILLER:  Ustinov  is  wrong  about  Chekhov 
and  he  is  wrong  about  me.  I  have  never  been 
able  to  understand  why  one  is  insensitive  because 
one  looks  beyond  the  individual  to  society  for 
certain  causations  and  certain  hopes.  It  seems 
quite  the  reverse  to  me.  I  never  had  the  illusion 
that  Chekhov  was  only  writing  about  some  weary 
landlords.  Bolsheviks,  indeed,  accused  him  of 
this,  and  defensive  conservatives  hoped  it  was 
true,  but  if  it  were  he  would  be  known  now 
merely  as  a  genre  painter,  a  curio.  It  is  an  al- 
most international  mistake,  even  now,  to  see  him 
as  a  writer  satisfied  to  reveal  life's  absurdities, 
even  as  a  celebrant  of  futility.  But,  in  fact, 
Chekhov  was  tortured  by  his  inability  to  settle 
on  solutions— he  accused  himself  of  deceiving  his 
public  because  he  could  not  tell  them  what  they 
must  do.  The  plays  are  great,  for  one  thing,  not 
because  they  do  not  give  answers  but  because 
they  strive  so  mightily  to  discover  them,  and  in 
the  process  draw  into  view  a  world  that  is  his- 
torical. 

It  is  not  right  to  confuse  Chekhov's  modesty 
with  his  accomplishment.  In  "The  Cherry  Or- 
chard" when  the  real-estate  developer  destroys 
with  his  axe  the  lovely  but  unproductive  basis  of 
the  characters'  lives,  Chekhov  was  not  merely 
describing  a  picturesque  piquancy,  but  the 
crude  thrust  of  materialism  taking  command  of 
an  age.  His  plays  are  full  of  speeches  about 
having  to  go  to  work  ami  somehow  to  become 
part  of  productive  society.  He  was  seeking  some 
reconciliation  for  these  much-loved  people  and 
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the  forces  displacing  them.  A  playwright  pro- 
vides answers  by  the  questions  he  chooses  to  ask, 
by  the  exact  conflicts  in  which  he  places  his  peo- 
ple. Chekhov  wrote:  "A  conscious  life  without  a 
definite  philosophy  is  no  life,  rather  a  burden 
and  nightmare."  A  writer  who  has  not  spent 
his  life  trying  to  find  and  articulate  "answers" 
could  not  have  written  this. 

I  am  not  calling  for  more  ideology,  as  Ustinov 
implies.  1  am  simply  asking  for  a  theatre  in 
which  an  adult  who  wants  to  live  can  find  plays 
that  will  heighten  his  awareness  of  what  living 
in  our  time  involves.  I  am  tired  of  a  theatre 
of  sensation,  that's  all.  I  am  tired  of  seeing  man 
as  merely  a  bundle  of  nerves.  That  way  lies 
pathology,  and  we  have  pretty  well  arrived. 

BRANDON:  Talking  about  ideology,  how 
does  the  religious  drama  of  Graham  Greene  im- 
press   you? 

MILLER:  I  must  confess  that  as  a  dramatist  I 
find  his  work  faintly  formularized.  His  philo- 
sophic dilemma  is  real,  but  it  seems  to  end  in 
a  bald  assertion.  He's  caught  between  two  needs. 
On  the  one  hand,  he  has  to.  kee  >  his  works  on  a 
lay  level,  because  that's  his  style  as  well  as  the 
level  on  which  life  is  lived  in  this  age.  On  the 
other  hand,  lie  has  to  broach  a  spiritual  solution, 
which  has  no  embodiment  in  the  course  of  the 
play.  God  escapes  realism.  I  find  them  to  be 
good  plays  until  they  have  approached  the  point 
where  what  is  most  important  to  him  enters  into 
them— the  leap  to  another  form  of  consciousness. 
I  don't  see  how  that  leap  is  possible  within  his 
realistic  form.  To  make  it  you  would  have  to 
create  an  inspired  world  from  the  beginning;  I 
could  believe  in  that.  I  don't  think  I  could  ex- 
plain it,  but  I  could  believe  in  it.  I  admire  the 
quality  of  his  conviction,  even  of  his  dilemma, 
but  he  has  forced  it  into  a  geometry  at  the  end. 
I  have  to  look  at  his  experience  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  daylight  world  because  Greene  is 
presenting  his  vision  as,  so  to  speak,  a  daylight 
vision. 

BRANDON:  The  American  theatre  has  no  re- 
ligious content;  do  you  have  an  explanation? 

MILLER:  There's  one  possible  clue  in  this 
schizophrenia  of  the  American  mind  in  that  re- 
spect. We're  probably  the  most  churchgoing  na- 
tion in  history.  But  there  is  a  sharp  line  drawn 
between  going  to  church  and  thinking  that  way. 
In  daily  economic  life,  there  is  no  more  material- 
istic or  efficient  population.  However,  on  Sun- 
day it's  quite  the  other  way.  Life  is  lived,  so  to 
speak,  without  reference  to  a  religious  ideology, 
excepting  the  weekly  nodding  toward  the  sky. 

Now  I  suppose  our  theatre  naturally  reflects 


this.  I  think  the  big  change  for  the  American 
theatre  came  when  it  was  no  longer  possible  to 
contain  the  increasingly  absurd  contradictions  of 
existence  within  the  formula  of  a  play  which 
simply  presented  a  more  or  less  evil  influence, 
and  a  more  or  less  good  influence,  and  batted  it 
out  between  them.  The  evil  influences  had  be- 
come so  pervasive  and  so  ill-defined  that  we  were 
left  with,  I  think,  a  hero  whose  enemies  were 
invisible:  the  victim  as  victim  came  to  the  fore. 
The  story  of  almost  every  important  American 
play  is  how  the  main  character  got  his  corners 
knocked  off. 

So.  I  would  saw  our  main  tradition  from 
O'Neill  to  the  present,  revolves  around  the  ques- 
tion of  integrity— not  moral  integrity  alone,  but 
the  integrity  of  the  personality.  The  difficulty  is 
to  locate  the  forces  of  disintegration.  I  have  to 
believe  they  exist  and  can  be  unveiled. 

I  wrote  "The  Crucible"  in  this  frame  of  mind. 
It  happened  that  it  was  written  at  the  time  of 
McCarthyism  so  that  a  kind  of  personification  of 
disintegration  existed  among  us  again.  But  it 
was  an  attempt  to  create  the  old  ethical  and 
dramaturgic  order  again,  to  say  that  one  couldn't 
passively  sit  back  and  watch  his  world  being 
destroyed  under  him,  even  if  he  did  share  the 
general  guilt.  In  effect,  I  was  calling  for  an  act 
of  will.  I  was  trying  to  sav  that  injustice  has 
features,  that  the  amorphousness  of  our  world 
is  so  in  part  because  we  have  feared  through 
guilt  to  unmask  its  ethical  outlines. 

The  plays  of  the  'forties,  which  began  as  an 
attempt  to  analyze  the  self  in  the  world,  are  end- 
ing as  a  device  to  exclude  the  world.  Thus  self- 
pitv  and  sentimentality  rush  in,  and  sexual 
sensationalism.  It  is  an  anti-dramatic  drama, 
and  it  reflects  the  viewpoint  of  a  great  many 
people  who  seem  to  feel  that's  the  way  life  is 
today.  To  me  it's  a  challenge  to  define  what  is 
creating  these  effects  among  us. 

MINCE     PIE     AND     GAUZE 

BRANDON:  American  drama  is  really  still 
very  young.    How  do  you  see  its  evolution? 

MILLER:  We  had  a  very  slight  indigenous 
American  drama  until  the  first  world  war.  By 
that  I  mean  a  direct  reflection  of  American 
manners,  American  life,  barely  existed  on  the 
stage.  The  plays  were  melodramas,  for  the  most 
part,  with  a  very  lew  exceptions.  It's  after  the 
first  world  war  that  real  attempts  were  made  to 
create  a  modern  drama  that  reflects  the  life  of 
the  people  at  the  moment.  And  I  think  O'Neill 
has  to  be  set  aside  from  the  main  stream  because 
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his  preoccupation  was  noi  so  much  with  the 
journalistic  reportage  <>|  whai  was  going  on 
which  is.  I  ihink.  true  "I  most  ol  the  othei 
writers  in  the  'twenties  and  'thiiiii's  bui  with 
the  quesi  For  the  relationship  between  an  in- 
dividual, .mil  i"i  want  ni  .1  bettei  word,  Fate.  \i 
bottom  theii  world  was  rational,  his  .1  mystery. 

BRANDON:  Which  writers  are  you  thinking 
of? 

Mil  1  I  Is  Well,  you  take  plays  like  Anderson 
and  Stallings'  "Whai  Price  Glory"  and  Hechi 
and  Ma<  Arthur's  "  I  he  From  Page,"  which  were 
great  influences,  1  think,  and  Elmer  Rice's  "Streel 
Scene."  Foi  the  firsi  time,  For  instance,  profanity 
was  used  in  the  wa\  thai  it's  used  commonly  in 
the  United  States.  I  he  old  hokum  ol  sentimental 
idealism  was  destroyed.  The  war  was  viewed 
without  the  usual  ballyhoo  of  pasi  plays,  which 
made  a  glorification  of  it.  li  was  now  looked  al 
.is  a  dirt)  business.  A  new,  brash  iconoclasm 
entered,  the  contemporaneous  cynicism  and  the 
gaiety . 

1  think  .1  great  influence  was  probably  David 
Belasco,  who  was  ,1  naturalist,  what  we  would 
think  ol  as  corn)  because  his  plots  were  frightful. 
I  Inn  were  scenes  in  his  plays  such  as  the  one 
where  the  hero  is  about  to  be  executed  and  the 
heroine  runs  onto  the  stage  with  the  American 
flag   .\)\i\    throws    it    over   him— and    the    United 
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midnight  brings  the  midnight  news. 

I,   who've   lost   at   solitaire 

More  patience-  than   I  care    to  lose, 

Quiet  when  the  waves  declare 
The   public    and    improbable 
Morality  of  sweet  despair. 

Nations  rise,  princes  fall; 

The  names  are  those  we've  heard  before. 

Someone  else,  unmentioned,  small, 

Cries  behind  an  inner  door. 
black-Jack  smiles  his  knowing  smile: 
He  will  win  this  classic  war, 

Famously  in  famous  style 
He  will  bring  us  to  the  dirt, 
—The  little  ones  who  all  the  while 
St i Hen  with  our  mortal  hurt. 


states  \im\  could  not  lue  through  the  flag, 
natui  ally. 

However,  in  the  making  ol  the  productions  he 
was  enormousl)  inventive  in  naturalistic  terms. 
lie  created  volcanoes  on  the  stage    and  Child's 

Rest. nit. mi  down  to  tin  Mies  on  the  mince  pie. 
Stanislavsk)  saw  his  work  and  thought  Belasco 
was  a  \ci\  greal  director.  He  seized  on  a  tool 
which  the  American  theatre  is  still  using  and  to 
much  bettei  effect  the  naturalistic  actor.  What 
was  added  subsequently  was  the  story  whose 
proportions  wen  closet  to  the  realit)  as  the 
audience'    knew     it.     Robert    Sheiwood,    Maxwell 

Anderson,  S.  X.  Behrman,  Philip  Barry,  Elmer 
Rice,  George  Kelly,  Sidney  Howard— all  began  or 
had  their  roots  in  the  'thirties.  They  brought  it 
of  age. 

BRANDON:  How  does  their  work  strike  you 
now? 

MILLER:  Today  a  lot  eil  their  work  seems 
mild,  a  bit  too  play-conscious  and  even  innocent, 
despite  t he i  1  efforts  to  break  with  the  older 
tradition  of  pose  and  stage  sham.  Some  of  their 
work  is  very  fine— the  workmanship  is  good,  per- 
haps too  good  for  our  current  taste,  but  some  of 
O'Neill  seems  more  valid  now,  perhaps  because 
we  share  his  neuroticism.  O'Neill  spoke  like  a 
minority  man,  like  us;  the  others  were  more 
public  speakers.  We  prize  the  subjective  now; 
they  pi  i/ed  craft,  wit,  comment  on  manners, 
ic onoe  [asm. 

Some  of  the  best  work  of  these  men  was  clone 
in  the  'thirties,  but  that  epoch  was  characterized 
for  many  people  by  the  minority  voices,  mainly 
Clifford  Odets  and  Lillian  Hellman.  The  social 
playwrights  were  still  trying  to  be  craftsmen,  still 
spoke  publicly,  but  in  Odets  and  Hellman  the 
inner  voice  broke  through  in  that  they  person- 
ally felt  the  public  anguish  of  the  Fascist  yens. 
In  Odets  a  new  lyricism;  a  prose  larger  than  life. 
In  Hellman  a  remorseless  rising  line  of  action  in 
beautifully  articulated  plays.  Both  these  writers 
expressed  personality— their  works  identified 
them.  But  the  symbols  were  often  so  tuned  to 
the  particulars  of  the  'thirties  that  when  that 
brief  cataclysm  passed  into  wartime,  their  world 
seemed  out  of  date.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
this  is  really  so.  I  am  not  the  one  to  judge  this 
because  I  was  deeply  moved  by  these  plays  and 
remember  them  with  love. 

One  ought  to  remember  that  it  was  by  no 
means  only  the  "Left"  writers  who  wrote  social 
plays.  Maxwell  Anderson,  Sherwood,  Rice, 
Sidney  Howard,  even  Behrman  and  Barry  were 
involved  with  the  themes  ol  social  and  economic 
disaster,  Communism  and  Fascism.    But   Odets 
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and  Hellman  made  these  themes  personal  to 
themselves.  They  matured  with  the  depression; 
the  others  before. 

BRANDON:  And  what  followed  then? 

MILLER:  Since  the  'forties,  the  line  of  de- 
velopment has  been  toward  more  and  more 
intimacy  of  statement  by  playwrights  and  less 
attention  to  the  older  idea  of  craft,  of  stage 
logic.  In  this  sense  O'Neill  remains  the  leader. 
His  work  is  just  as  full  of  ill-digested  Freudian- 
ism  as  the  others,  just  as  absorbed  with  questions 
like  Socialism,  the  Negro  problem,  social  justice, 
etc.,  and  as  weighted  down  as  any  other  with  out- 
of-date  slang  and  mawkish  devices  and  melo- 
drama. But  he  could  not  for  long  be  drowned 
in  his  moment— we  hear  his  inner  voice,  we 
respond  to  many  of  its  tones.  His  self-pity,  his 
tortured  questing,  his  relentless  doubts,  over- 
whelm his  often  stagy  solutions:  the  other  writers 
too  often  were  sealed  up  in  their  plays. 

The  'fifties  became  an  era  of  gauze.  Tennessee 
Williams  is  responsible  for  this  in  the  main. 
One  of  my  own  feet  stands  in  this  stream.  It  is  a 
cruel,  romantic  neuroticism,  a  translation  of 
current  life  into  the  war  within  the  self.  All 
conflict  tends  to  be  transformed  into  sexual  con- 
flict. The  sets  have  therefore  become  less  and 
less  defined  in  realistic  terms,  for  the  society  is 
more  and  more  implied,  or  altogether  blotted 
out.  Its  virtue  is  its  ability  to  intensify  the 
sensual— using  that  word  to  mean  the  senses, 
feeling. 

It  has  all  moved  now  to  a  dangerous  extreme 
of  triviality.  It  is  a  theatre  with  the  blues.  The 
genuine  original  cry  has  become  a  rehearsed 
scream  of  a  self-conscious  whimper.  The  drama 
will  have  to  find  its  way  back  into  the  daylight 
world  without  losing  its  inner  life.  I  sometimes 
long  to  see  a  set  with  a  ceiling  again.  The  drama 
will  have  to  re-address  itself  to  the  world  beyond 
the  skin,  to  fate. 


THE     BARBER     S     HERO 

BRANDON:  Did  you  see  Samuel  Beckett's 
"Waiting  lor  Godot"? 

MILLER:  I've  read  it.  I  nevei  got  to  see  it. 
I  admire  that  play  for  the  rebellion  in  it.  It  is  an 
intimate  statement— a  very  hard  thing  to  do  on 
the  stage,  and  at  the  same  time  an  abstract  of  the 
time.  It  has  feeling  and  it  has  a  brain.  I  find 
ij;  necessary,  however,  to  ask  what  are  its  limits- 
its  viability  for  the  future.  It  enforces  upon  us  a 
sense  of  the  desolate— which  is  jusl  wh.it  it  is  de- 
signed to  do.  But  I  do  not  think  it  flexible 
enough  to  embrace  other  moods,  so  to  speak.    A 


criticism  of  it  would  be  that  it  is  addressed,  I 
think,  exclusively  to  its  own  cultural  level.  That 
is  legitimate  and  proper.  But.  for  myself  anyway, 
the  challenge  is  still  the  Elizabethan  one,  the 
public  address  on  the  street  corner. 

BRANDON:  I  think  that  you  and  Sartre  are 
the  two  most  powerful  dramatists  today.  The 
difference  between  you  and  him,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  that  his  writings  are  dominated  by  ideas.  .  .  . 

MILLER:  There  is  a  great  difference  between 
us.  For  one,  I'm  writing  in  a  culture  that  does 
not  truck  with  ideas:  it  resists  knowing  what  it 
is  doing.  This  goes  for  an  ordinary  individual 
and  a  gigantic  corporation. 

In  France— to  a  much  greater  degree— the  peo- 
ple are  aware  that  if  they  don't  know  what 
they're  doing,  it  is  possible  to  characterize  it  ob- 
jectively anyway:  that  is,  they  will  concede  that 
somebody  knows  what  they're  doing,  and  that 
this  is  a  legitimate  kind  of  work,  so  to  speak. 
Here,  this  sort  of  approach  is  a  luxury,  which  a 
few  cloistered  people  may  indulge  in,  but  it's 
of  no  consequence.  What  the  hell  is  the  dif- 
ference if  you  do  know?  We  believe  in  necessity 
here;  we're  loyal  slaves  of  it.  The  necessary, 
here  in  America,  is  mistaken  for  the  right.  But 
sometimes  men  must  interfere  with  the  in- 
evitable. 

BRANDON:  Is  this  partly  clue  to  a  certain 
anti-intellectualism? 

MILLER:  I  would  like  to  make  clear  my  atti- 
tude toward  the  charge  of  anti-intellectualism  in 
this  country.  I  believe  some  of  this  feeling  among 
Europeans  and  Englishmen  is  based  on  a  dis- 
tortion. 

\f\  own  feeling  is  that  foreigners  are  overly 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  we  have  no  sense 
here  of  an  intellectual   class. 

I  am  not  at  all  sure,  for  instance,  that  there 
are  more  people  in  other  countries  who  under- 
stand what  an  intellectual  docs.  There  are  more 
people  abroad  who  have  learned  to  tip  their 
hats  to  the  idea  of  an  intellectual.  It  reminds 
me  of  a  barber  I  used  to  go  to.  He'd  been  cut- 
ting my  hair  for  years  and  never  said  more  than 
Hello  and  Thank  you  until  my  picture  got  into 
the  Daily  News  when  I  won  some  prize  or  other. 
Then  he  asked  me  if  I  had  heard  of  D'Annunzio. 
(He  was  an  old  Italian  who  could  barely  speak 
any  English  at  all.)  I  said  I  knew  his  work.  From 
this  time  the  barber's  eyes  lit  up  whenever  I 
came  into  the  shop,  and  when  I  sat  in  his  chair, 
he  would  give  me  a  warm,  rather  intimate  smile, 
nod  his  head,  and  say,  "D'Annunzio."  He  knew 
nothing,  really,  of  D'Annunzio's  work,  but  had 
attached  to  "D'Annunzio"  a  feeling  of  national 
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pride  and  accomplishment.   "D'  Vnnunzio"  made 
the  bai  ber  feel  more  valuable 

BR  V.NDON:  You  had  become  an  intellectual 
in  the  eyes  <>l  youi  barbel  because  you  knew 
D  Vnnunzio. 

Mil  1  1  R:  Writers  here  have  no  such  connota 
lion  [or  the  masses  as  D'  Vnnunzio  had  For  the 
Italians.  Noi  would  an)  writel  regard  himsell 
.in  Russian  writers  have  and  man)  French  as 
spokesman  For  the  national  spiril  oi  something 
ol  the  kind.  In  .1  word,  we  have  no  status  ex 
cepting  thai  we  are  makers  ol  entertainment,  or 
lu-.iw   thinkers,  or  earners  ol  big  money. 

In  the  profoundesl  sense,  ol  course,  this  is  an 
anti-intellectual  attitude,  but  it  is  neithei  hateful 
noi  contemptuous  Foi  the  most  part.  The  truth 
is  thai  no  othei  occupation  is  regarded  symboli 
call)  .is  .1  national  adornment,  so  to  speak,  ex 
cepting,  possibly,  thai  ol  the  soldier  in  wartime. 
Nor  do  we  have  .1  consc  iousness  "I  an  "  American 
Culture"  in  the  wa)  the  French  have,  and  other 
European  nations.  Bui  it  docs  noi  mean  we  do 
noi  value  our  plays,  movies,  paintings,  music.  It 
is  simpl)  thai  the)  are  enjoyed  without  being 
called  manifestations  of  the  national  spirit. 

This  has  both  good  and  bad  consequences. 
Mosl  obviously,  it  makes  the  countr)  appear 
from  outside  like  a  nesl  of  peddlers.  Denial  of 
public  recognition  makes  some  intellectuals  take 
on  an  unnatural  defensiveness  toward  themselves. 
an  inferior  feeling  which  breeds  isolation  and 
hopelessness  and  weakness.  Perhaps  the  worst 
effeel  is  that  when,  as  during  the  McCarthy 
period,  it  is  necessary  for  basic  principles  of 
human  existence  to  be  upheld,  the  natural  up- 
holders the  intellectuals— are  face  to  lace  with  a 
population  that  is  unused  to  listening  to  their 
advi<  e. 

In  a  word,  we  are  not  so  much  persecuted  as 
ignored.  Rut  everybod)  else  is  ignored  too.  I 
doubt  there  is  a  single  professional  class  in  this 
country  which  feels  it  gets  due  public  thanks  or 
recognition.  This  even  includes  businessmen  who 
are  always  revealing  a  sense  of  occup.uion.il  in- 
Feriority,  and  who  envy  and  resenl  how  artists 
are  all  the  time  being  publicly  acclaimed! 

The  benefits,  if  one  ma)  call  them  that,  are  not 
inconsiderable.  Art  here  is  irrelevant  to  life, 
in  the  minds  of  most,  so  it  is  Pee  to  do  what  it 
will  with  life. 

BR  VNDON:  Doesn't  that  depress  an  artist? 

MILLER:  Yes.  The  artist  is  hard  put  to  re- 
assure himsell  that  his  occupation  is  anything 
but  trivial.  And  this.  1  think,  is  the  biggesl 
wound  the  American  attitude  inllicts.  To  survive 
it,  an  artist  has  to  cling  to  his  dignit)   with  his 


teeth  sometimes,  often  ai  the  \ei\  momeni  he  is 
being  acclaimed,  l<>i  ii  is  .1  rare  thing  to  be 
acclaimed  excepting  foi   irrelevant  reasons.    Bui 

will  a  public  cull  ol  intellce  itialisin  reall)  resull 
in  .1  highei  understanding  ol  art's  relevance  to 
lifei  II  Europe  is  an  example,  1  wonder.  .  .  . 
1  have  heard,  in  m\  ver)  limited  experience, 
some  of  the  loudesl  avowals  ol  pro-intellectual- 
ism  from  some  ol  the  mosl  corrupi  and  un- 
philosophic  al  people. 

The  single'  important  advantage  ol  the  at- 
titude. I  think,  is  that  it  presses  the  aitisi  the 
more  to  overcome  it.  You  have  to  hit  the  public 
when  it  is  not  looking,  so  to  speak:  \<>u  have  to 
make  it  real  to  them  the  wa)  the  subwa)  is  real. 
You  can't  depend  on  theii  embracing  your  work 
because  il  is  art,  bul  onl)  because  ii  somehow 
leaches  into  the  part  of  them  that  is  still  alive 
and  questing.  This  kind  of  challenge  can  almost 
destroy  a  delicate  art  like  poetry,  but  for  the 
drama  and  the  novel  it  can  muscularize  them.  It 
can  also  make  them  muscle-bound,  and  strident, 
and  screaming,  and  sensational.  Bul  all  I  want 
to  make  clear  at  the  moment  is  that  the  thing  is 
not  a  i\t'.\i\   loss  b\   am    means. 


THE     CENTER     OF     THE     WEB 

BRANDON:  Where,  do  you  think,  are  we 
moving? 

MILLER:  One  thing  the  theatre  will  not  stand 
for  too  long— at  least  not  in  this  country— is  bore- 
dom. The  blue  pla\  is  now  becoming  predictable 
in  mood.  We  expect  a  pathetic  defeat  in  the 
pla)  and  the  documentation  of  alienated  loneli- 
ness. I  think  they're  quite  suddenl)  going  to  be- 
come old   hat. 

Perhaps  it  is  onl)  m\  feeling;  bul  I  think  life 
is  now  perhaps  less  impossible  than  it  was.  say, 
even  two  \cais  ago.  And  this  is  as  much  a 
political  and  social  lact  as  it  is  a  theatrical  lact. 
I  mean  to  sa)  that  the  possibilit)  of  the  survival 
of  the  human  1  ae  e  now  appears  to  be  a  reasonable 
hope  lor  a  pel  son  to  lake  hold  of.  Certain  steps 
have  been  taken  that  would  indicate  that  a  rap- 
prochement ol  sonic  soil  can  be  made  between 
two   e  i\  ili/al  ions. 

The  theatre  as  yel  has  not  got  the  reach,  the 
breadth  ol  vision  te>  see  much  more  than  the 
centei  of  the  web  in  which  we  snuggle.  But  I 
think  there  are  indications  that  we  max  have  a 
right  to  state  once  again  that  all  is  not  lost.  And 
as  soon  as  that  reall)  happens,  the  black  air 
surrounding  man)  plays  ma)  appear  unjustified; 
it  will  not  long  seem  the  way  things  are:  and  the 
style  itself  will  seem  willlul  and  self-conscious. 
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Those  Irresistible  Hungarians 


By   SIMON   BOURGIN 
Drawings  by  Sheila  Greenwald 

They  hare  triumphed  in  Hollywood,  in  nuclear 

physics,  and  the  arts.    But  a  legend  of  intrigue 

trails  the  exiles  from   Budapest's  coffee  houses 

.  .  .  and  is  cherished  by  most  of  them. 


THERE  was  a  time,  as  I  contemplated  this 
article,  when  1  feared  thai  by  telling  the 
truth  about  them  I  would  hurl  some  of  my  good 
Hungarian  friends.  I  mentioned  ihese  misgivings 
to  a  charter  member  of  the  old  Budapest  (ale 
literati. 

"Fine!"  he  said.  "Why  don't  you  begin  with 
the  recipe  lor  a  Hungarian  omelette?  First,  steal 
I  wo  eggs  .   .   ." 

Hungarians  will  always  beat  you  to  the  punch 
when  you  try  to  define  their  national  traits— 
a  close  (o  impossible  task  anyhow.  For  even  the 
simplest   view  ol   them  ends  in   paradox. 

Here,  on  the  one  hand,  is  a  people  whose  1956 
i  evolution  made  them  the  classic  heroes  ol  our 
limes.  Yet  they  are  also  the  classic  scoundrels. 
The  less  flattering  estimate  is  favored  by  people 
who  have  come  out  second  best  in  encounters 
with  them  and  by  the  Hungarians  themselves. 

The  true  son  ol  Budapest  will  tell  you  with 
relish  that  il  you  have  a  Hungarian  lor  a  friend 
you  don't  need  enemies.  He  will  go  on  to  retell 
the  old  saw  thai  either  a  Hungarian  Ol  a 
Rumanian    will    gladly    sell    his   mother    though 


only  thje  latter  will  deliver  her  as  promised.  And 
he  will  warn  you  about  the  expatriates.  "Hun- 
garians are  enemy  aliens  even  in  peacetime."  To 
drive  home  his  point  he  will  describe  the  writers' 
building  on  a  Hollywood  lot  where  the  studio 
was  forced  to  post  a  sign  reading.  "You  must 
work  here.  It  is  not  enough  just  to  be  a 
Hungarian." 

The  point,  it  would  seem,  is  that  these  people 
are  short  on  character,  but  this  does  not  explain 
how  the)  came  to  mount  the  only  revolution 
against  a  totalitarian  state  in  out  clay.  Con- 
fronted with  these  opposites,  Hungarians  can  be 
forced  to  admit— with  some  pain— that  they  are 
realh  no  more  unprincipled  than  anyone  else. 
They  do.  however,  have  a  compulsion  to  the 
extraordinary.  Also.  the\  are  endowed  with  a 
special  color,  flavor,  and  strength— like  their 
favorite  condiment,  paprika,  which  if  taken  in 
excess  will  burn  the  tongue  and  cause  heartburn. 
Though  Europeans  had  been  using  paprika  lor 
centuries,  it  was  not  highl)  regarded  until  about 
a  hunched  years  ago.  Then  the  Hungarians 
made  ii  the  backbone  ol  their  kitchen  and— in 
i\uc  course— a  world-wide  symbol  of  their  special 
brand  <>l  sex,  verve,  vitality,  and  style.  Coupled 
with  these  spic)  charms  is  an  indolent  grace 
which  is  as  much  a  national  trait  as  British 
reserve. 

Behind  the  la/\  charm,  however,  links  a  far 
from  la/\  brain.  According  to  legend,  a  Hun- 
garian  can  follow  you  into  a  revolving  door  and 
come  out  ahead  ol  you.  Often  several  dollars 
(vouis)  ahead  of  you  il  the  door  happens  to  be  a 
business  transaction.  Yet  during  the  fifteen  years 
—on  and  off— which  I  spent  in  Hungary,  I  don't 
recall  meeting  a  native  who  did  not  get  as  much 
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pleasure    from    the    machinations    as    from    the 
mone)  involved  in  .1  particulai  intrigue 

I 'o  be  sure,  this  is  .1  disputed  point,  ["here 
was,  foi  instance,  the  horde  ol  famished  Hun- 
garians who  fled  from  the  conquering  Russians 
in  1946.  In  Austria  the)  encountered  the  \unii 
i. in  \im\  which  had  no  idea  it  was  in  for  .1 
rout.  Salzburg,  which  was  U  S.  /one  headquar- 
ters, became  the  haven  ol  an  amazing  collection 
ol  Fascists,  renegades,  and  (.mi|>  followers  which 
included  Ukrainians,  Kalmuks,  Bulgarians,  and 
Ruthenians.  The  Americans  learned  to  cope 
effectivel)  with  nearl)  .ill  of  this  amoral  society. 
Bui  no(  with  the  I  [ungarians. 

I  was  there  as  a  magazine  correspondent.  And 
I  particular!)  remember  a  bewildered  American 
counter-intelligence  agent  who  found  ordinary 
police  methods  quite  useless  in  interrogating 
Hungarians.  For  instance,  one  culprit,  caught 
red-handed  in  selling  stolen  Army  goods,  man- 
aged to  throw  his  captor  completely  off  balance. 
"When  I  raised  m\  voice,  the  Hungarian  inter- 
rupted me."  the  baffled  American  said.  "He  told 
me  there  was  no  need  to  get  excited.  We  could 
discuss  this  like  gentlemen.  Then,  suddenly,  he 
confessed.  The  gist  of  it  was:  he  just  happened 
to  be  standing  there." 

Even  as  convicted  prisoners  they  couldn't  be 
contained.  A  Hungarian  count,  for  example,  was 
serving  time  for  smuggling  gold.  A  week  before 
Easter  he  began  campaigning  for  permission  to 
attend  church  on  Easter  Sunday,  in  memory  of 
his  sainted  mother.  In  the  generally  relaxed 
postwar  atmosphere,  the  American  officer  was 
touched  by  this  sentiment.  He  agreed,  providing 
a  policeman  accompanied  the  prisoner. 

As  soon  as  they  were  out  of  sight  of  the  jail, 
the  prisoner  lured  the  guard  into  a  wonderful 
Hungarian  restaurant.  There  they  dined  on 
,S/ekcly  gulyas  (pork  stew  with  paprika,  sour 
cream,  and  cabbage)  and  Racponty  (baked  carp 
with  paprika,  potatoes,  tomatoes,  onions, 
smoked  bacon,  and  sour  cream).  They  washed 
this  down  with  heavy  wine  and  wound  up  with 
coffee  and  Dobos  torte  (a  six-layer  cake  iced  and 
filled  with  buttery  chocolate  cream). 

And  of  course  they  never  got  to  church.  Their 
truancy  came  to  light  only  when  the  policeman 
complained  that  the  Hungarian  had  borrowed 
from  him— and  never  paid  back— a  princely  tip 
for  the  waiter. 

The  Germans  too— a  few  years  earlier— had 
their  troubles  with  the  Hungarians  though  of 
a  somewhat  different  variety.  A  Budapest  news- 
paperwoman told  me  shamefacedly  that  when 
Hitler's  armies  arrived  her  countrymen  greeted 


them  like  liberators  and  turned  each  other  in 
enthusiasts  ally. 

"Your  people  have  beauty,  charm,  and  talent. 

I'Ih\  know  how  10  live,"  1  (.(tin. 111  officer  said 
to  In  1  at  the  time.  "They  have  everything.  But 
the)   ate  no  damned  good." 

General  Heinz  Guderian,  a  Wehrmacht  com- 
mander on  the  Russian  front,  made  some  equally 
unkind  comments  in  his  postwar  memoirs.  One 
ol  liis  recollections  concerns  the  Hungarian 
Chief  of  Stall.  General  Vdrds,  who  pledged  his 
undying  loyalt)  to  Hitler.  So  delighted  was  the 
(.11111.111  officer  that  he  presented  the  Hungarian 
with  his  personal  stall  <  .11 . 

"A  lew  days  I. iter,"  Guderian  wrote  bitterly, 
"he  rode  oil  in  my  own  Mercedes  and  sur- 
rendered   to   the  Russians." 

Such  devious  maneuvers  were  not,  however, 
typical  of  the  Hungarian  contribution  to  the  war 
effort  in  the  United  States. 

SEX     AND     SCIENCE 

NOT  long  ago  at  a  meeting  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  in  Washington  four 
scientists  were  engaged  in  a  spirited  discussion 
in  heavily-accented  English.  Suddenly  one  in- 
terrupted: 

"Gentlemen,  gentlemen,  vat  are  ve  suffering 
for?    Vy  don't  ve  talk  Hungarian?" 

The  group— which  accepted  the  suggestion 
with  delight— included  Theodor  von  Karman 
who  is  sometimes  called  the  father  of  the  jet  age; 
Edward  Teller,  chief  progenitor  of  the  H-bomb; 
the  late  John  Von  Neumann,  one  of  the  great 
mathematicians  of  the  age;  and  Leo  Szilard,  the 
physicist  who  first  patented  the  idea  of  a  nuclear 
chain  reaction.  Another  compatriot  who  played 
a  vital  role  in  the  Manhattan  Project  was  Eugene 
Wigner. 

On  a  less  erudite  plane,  Hungarians  have 
made  quite  a  different  contribution  to  the  na- 
tional morale.  The  most  celebrated  perhaps  is 
Zsa  Zsa  Gabor,  and  her  glamorous  relatives.  The 
family's  success  is  regarded  calmly  by  their 
countrymen. 

"Publicity  is  their  talent,"  one  said  to  me  re- 
cently. "In  Budapest  Zsa  Zsa  never  won  a  higher 
honor  than  third  place  in  a  Miss  Easter  contest. 
She  is  the  creation  of  this  country  where  pub- 
licity is  the  number  one  industry." 

Whatever  the  reason,  Zsa  Zsa  is  indubitably 
one  of  the  extraordinary  number  of  emigre  Hun- 
garians who  have  distinguished  themselves  in 
their  chosen  field— or  in  whatever  field  they 
found  the  grazing  good.    For  any  nation  the  list 
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would  be  impressive.  For  .1  countr)  the  si/e  of 
Indiana— and  with  about  twice  the  population— 
ii  is  staggering.  Skipping  the  lesser  lights— many 
of  whom  are  highly  gifted— it  includes  in 
mathematics  at  least  a  dozen  names  ol  world 
eminence:  George  Polya,  Gabor  Szego,  Leopold 
Feher,  Marchel  and  Fred  Reis/,  and  Paul  Erdos. 
In  biochemistry,  Albeit  Szent-Gyorgyi  won  the 
Nobel  Prize  in  1937  for  isolating  vitamin  C. 
Today  he  is  working  at  the  Muscle  Research 
Institute  at  Cape  Cod. 

Maria  Telkes  is  director  of  the  Solar  Energy 
Laboratory  at  Fordham.  Peter  Goldmark,  presi- 
dent of  CBS  Laboratories,  helped  develop  the 
long-playing  record,  practical  home  hi-fi  equip- 
ment, and  color  TV.  Dr.  Fran/  Alexander, 
now  at  Los  Angeles'  Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  is  a 
pioneer  of  psychoanalysis. 

Budapest's  venerable  Academ)  of  Music  would 
seem  to  have  clone  its  work  well,  for  Hungarian 
conductors  dot  the  orchestra  map.  There  are 
Eugene  Ormand)  (Philadelphia),  George  S/ell 
(Cleveland),  Fritz  Reiner  (Chicago),  Antal 
Dorati  (Minneapolis),  George  Sebastian  (Paris), 
and  Las/lo  Halasz  (New  York). 

The  late  Bela  Barlok  was  a  giant  among  con- 
temporar)  composers.  With  Zoltan  kodak,  who 
is  still  at  work  in  Budapest,  he  fashioned  a  new 
music   from  primitive  folk  tunes. 

In  the  realm  of  song  there  are  the  operettas 
"I  Franz  Lehar  and  Imre  Kalman,  and  the 
musicals  of  Sigmund  Romberg.  In  the  theatre 
there  were  Max  Reinhardt's  extraordinary 
dramatic  spectacles,  and  Ferenc  Molnar's  spai- 
kling  plays. 

In  Hollywood,  William  Fox  founded  his  own 
film  company  and  Adolph  Zukor  established 
Famous  Players.  Today,  at  eighty-seven,  Zukor 
is  still  chairman  of  the  board  of  Paramount 
Pictures.  Leslie  Howard  was  Hungarian-born 
Laszlo  Spitzer.  There  were  also  Paul  Lukas, 
Bela  Lugosi,  Vilma  Banky,  and  Cornel  Wilde, 
and  among  die  directors  dure  were  Michael 
Curtiz  and  King  Vidor.  (All  were  Hungarian  by 
birth  or  immediate  descent.) 

Despite  this  proliferation  "I  genius  and  ac- 
complishment, the  legend  of  charlatanism 
continues  to  stalk  the  Hungarians.  It  is,  one  sus- 
pects, a  nnth  the)  carefull)  cultivate. 

For  example,  the  late  Sir  Alexander  Korda, 
founder  ol  Britain's  film  industry  (who  is  known 
to  Hungarians  as  our  knight")  had  a  habit- 
when  with  a  bilingual  group— of  shifting  back 
and  forth  between  Hungarian  and  English.  \n 
old  Budapest  friend  on  a  visit  to  London  asked 
him  to  explain  this  odd  mode  ol  conversation. 


"When  Em  telling  the  truth."  Korda  said,  "I 
speak  English.  If  it's  a  tall  tale  I  automatically 
slip  into  Hungarian.    Don't  you?" 

The  Hungarian  understood.  After  all,  he  came 
from  Budapest  where  everyone  knows  that  a 
self-styled  Colonel  of  Hussars  is  really  only  a 
sergeant.  New  Yorkers  and  Londoners  do  not 
catch  on  so  quickly,  if  at  all.  This  credulity,  is 
perhaps  forgivable,  for  Hungarians  have  a 
heritage  that  is  peculiarly  sophisticated. 


THE     IRISH 

OF     CENTRAL     EUROPE 

BECAUSE  they  are  great  talkers,  great  liars 
on  occasion,  great  lovers,  and  connoisseurs 
ol  horses,  women,  and  wine,  they  have  been 
called  the  Irish  ol  Central  Europe.  However, 
lacialh  the)  arc-  related  only  to  the  Finns. 

In  the  \ear  896— about  the  time  the  barbarians 
took  over  Rome— a  wild  tribe  known  as  the 
Magyars  who  lived  beyond  the  Urals  were  having 
a  bit  of  trouble  with  the  Petchenegs,  who  were 
,1  -.111  In  lot.  The)  made  life  so  miserable  for  the 
Magyars  thai  the  entire  tribe  picked  up  their 
gear— lock,  stock,  and  fiddle— and  moved  west- 
ward. 

The)  crossed  the  Carpathians,  with  the 
Petchenegs  in  hot  pursuit,  and  found  the  Ger- 
mans in  their  path  reach  to  do  battle.  The 
Magyars  sliced  their  wa\  through  the  Germans, 
and  apparentl)  the  Petchenegs  got  tired  and 
went  home,  where  the)  eventuall)  took  up 
Marxism. 

\liei  theii  victory  over  the  German  war- 
riors the  Magyars  came  to  a  great  plain,  which 
their  leader  Prince  Arpad  is  said  to  have  pro- 
nounced the  ideal  location  lor  a  chain  ol  coffee 
houses.  There  the  Magyars  settled  down  and  this 
is  what  is  now  known  as  Hungary— a  nation 
with  a  population  ol  about  nine  million. 

While  Prince  Arpad  led  them  into  the  prom- 
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ised  land  ii  was  Ins  great,  great  grandson  who 
reall)  sri  diem  up  in  business.  His  descendant, 
Stephen,  who  has  been  called  the  greatest  Hun 
garian  <>l  all,  led  the  Magyars  into  the  Roman 
Catholic  (.imp  lot  which  Pope  Silvestei  II.  in 
the  yeai  1001',  bestowed  on  him  an  Apostolic 
Cross  .mil  (  a  own. 

Eight  years,  aftei  Ms  death  Stephen  was 
canonized,  .mil  his  shriveled  right  hand,  found 
intact  and  undecayed  upon  his  disinterment 
forty-two  years  later,  is  still  carefully  preserved 
in  Budapest,  the  most  sacred  reli<  ol  Hungary's 
past. 

Si.  Stephen  left  his  mark  on  Hungary  Eoi  cen- 
turies—he tied  the  (Munch  to  the  Crown;  he 
converted  the  Hungarian  from  a  swineherd  to  a 
farmer;  and  he  set  up  a  policy  of  special  privi- 
leges for  the  Church  and  the  landowner  which 
h.is  only  lately  been  replaced  by  a  new  policy 
promulgated  from  Moscow. 

Alter  the  Magyars  got  religion,  they  settled 
down.  But  their  country  became  a  sort  of  Times 
Square  of  Central  Europe,  and  not  all  the  visitors 
were  friendly.  Hungary  was  invaded  by  Ger- 
mans, Serbs,  Turks,  Czechs,  Rumanians,  Slovaks, 
and  Ruthenians. 

Later— out  of  Asia— came  the  gypsies,  lament- 
ing, singing,  fiddling,  and  asking  for  bread.  The 
Hungarians  gave  them  food,  but  did  not  accept 
their  music  until  the  gypsy  learned  to  play  in  the 
Hungarian  style. 

This  heavy  Central  European  tourist  traffic 
promoted  cross-pollination.  The  result  is  what 
some  Hungarians  call  "the  best  mixture  of  Asia 
and  Europe."  Certainly  the  succession  of  foreign 
oppressors  sharpened  the  survival  instinct,  which 
is  one  hallmark  of  Hungarians.  This  is  perhaps 
why  a  Hungarian  sees  an  opportunity  where  no 
one  else  does  (and  two  where  others  see  one). 

Under  the  Austro-Hungarian  empire  and  the 
Horthy  regime  that  followed,  life  was  colorful 
and  gay.  Budapest— particularly  in  the  'thirties- 
was  a  city  by-passed  by  the  practical  world,  where 
the  pursuit  of  pleasure  was  the  highest  objective 
and  any  means  were  justified  in  achieving  it. 
The  winding  Danube  separates  Buda  from  Pesr. 
The    latter    is    flat,    dominated    by    government 
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buildings  and  business.  Buda,  in  contrast,  is  hilly 
and  romantic,  dotted  with  historic  churches  and 
palaces  and  beautiful  villas.  In  Pesi  wen  the 
the. Hies,  the  universities,  and  foui  hundred  oi  so 
coffee  houses  where  people  mulled  ovei  daily 
issues,  heard  out  the  wiis,  matched  skill  in  (.mis, 
chess,  and  billiards,  wrote  letters,  read  their 
favorite  newspapers,  conducted  love  affairs,  and 
in  general  carried  on  the  complicated,  ingrown 
six  i. 1 1  intercourse  on  which  1  lungai  ians  tin  ive. 

"Why  should  I  go  to  America  so  that  I  can 
become  a  success  and  then  come  back  to  Buda- 
pest to  tell  about  it  in  a  coffee  house?"  said  one 
contented  Hungarian  artist.  "I  am  already  in  a 
collee  house." 

MATCHING     WITS     WITH 
THE     WORLD 

IN  Budapest  intellectuals  flourished.  But  the 
city— though  intimate  and  exciting— was  too 
small  to  hold  the  brains  and  beauty  that 
gravitated  toward  it.  For  behind  the  glamor  of 
Budapest  was  a  frozen,  semi-feudal  society  that 
offered  few  opportunities  to  middle-class  youth. 
As  a  result,  around  the  turn  of  the  century, 
Hungary  began  to  lose  many  of  its  most  gifted 
people  to  the  United  States,  Britain,  and  other 
countries. 

Some  left  early  in  their  lives.  The  Hungarian 
high  schools  have  always  been  especially  good. 
But  this  small,  poor  country  could  not  meet  the 
demand  for  higher  education  of  a  student  body 
seething  with  ambition.  Von  Neumann  and 
Szilard,  for  example,  carried  forward  their  tech- 
nical education  in  Berlin  and  von  Karman  in 
Aachen.  Although  much  of  Hungarian  genius 
was  destined  to  flower  abroad,  it  remained  dis- 
tinctly Hungarian— down  to  the  indispensable 
coffee  house  or  its  equivalent. 

Two  emigres,  for  instance,  who  turned  up  in 
Omaha,  took  to  meeting  every  afternoon  at  four 
on  a  particular  street  corner.  This,  they  both 
felt,  was  the  spot  where  the  coffee  house  ought 
to  be.  The  exiles  who  settled  in  New  York,  as 
many  did  in  the  1910s,  were  not  forced  to  such 
expedients.  In  a  tiny  delicatessen  on  Fifty- 
eighth  Street  the  distinguished  playwright  and 
former  doyen  of  the  Budapest  cafe  set,  Ferenc 
Molnar,  held  court  for  the  New  York  Hungarian 
colony  and  its  Hollywood,  London,  and  Paris 
branches.  Operating  somewhat  like  Lenin  in  his 
pre-revolutionary  Zurich  days.  Molnar  offered  his 
countrymen  wit,  counsel,  and  fiat,  a  logical  ex- 
tension ol  Budapest  cafe  authority  in  a  foreign 
land. 
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Long  leisurely  hours  spent  in  the  coffee  house 
are  the  outward  sign  of  an  essential  ingredient 
of  the  national  character.  Regardless  of  his 
talent,  or  lack  of  it,  the  Hungarian  affects  an 
outward  air  of  not  working  very  hard.  He 
doesn't  compete;  he  matches  wits.  I  recall,  for 
example,  a  Budapest  restaurateur  who  once 
spent  an  hour  telling  me  how  terrible  business 
was.  Finalh  I  interrupted  him  to  point  out  his 
place  was  packed  every  day.  "That's  just  it,"  he 
said.  "How  the  hell  can  a  man  make  money 
when  he's  working  so  hard?" 

tie  years  ago  I  shared  a  magazine  assignment 
with  the  late  Bob  Capa,  a  Hungarian  whose  fame 
with  a  still  camera  was  world-wide.  Our  job  was 
to  report  the  postwar  rebirth  of  a  heavily 
bombed  German  industrial  center.  We  had  six 
da\s  to  do  it.  For  the  first  five,  Capa  seemed  to 
have  no  interest  in  anything  except  lying  in  the 
bathtub  laughing  over  P.  G.  Wodehouse  novels, 
or  drinking  great  quantities  of  beer  in  German 
cafes. 

But  on  the  final  day  he  took  his  pictures 
quickly  and  effortlessly.  I  realized  then  that— 
without  appearing  to  work  at  it— Capa  had  been 
sizing  up  the  situation,  plotting  and  organizing 
his  picture  sequence,  so  that  now  he  knew  ex- 
actly  what  he  wanted. 

Capa  always  maintained  that  taking  photo- 
graphs was  an  indignity.  Once  I  heard  him 
lecturing  a  colleague  who  had  escaped  from 
Communist  Budapest  and  was  on  his  way  to 
America.    "When  you  get  to  the  Si  Capa 

told  him.  "you'll  find  there  are  many  better 
photographers  than  you.  But  don't  worry.  Let 
them  have  their  talent  and  technique.  You'll 
outdo   them.    Remember,   you're   a    Hungarian." 

Despite  his  disclaimer.  Capa  himself  was  both 
talented  and  hard-working.  In  fact,  his  enterprise 
finalh  cost  him  his  life  when— to  get  a  better 
picture— he  moved  out  in  front  of  a  column  of 
French  armor  in  Indochina. 

Tragic  though  it  was.  Capa's  untimely  death 
was  curiousl)  fitting.  For  the  Hungarian 
has  the  same  attitude  toward  personal  danger 
as  toward  life  itself— it  should  be  courted.  This 
seems  the  only  explanation  of  the  senseless  be- 
havior of  the  manv  refugees  who  risked  their 
lives  at  the  end  of  the  war  by  returning  to  Hun- 
gary for  a  dish  of  goulash  or  to  recoup  some  per- 
sonal  possession  they  had  left  behind  when  they 
fled  the  Russians.  In  1047  I  won  the  devotion  of 
a  lovely  countess  whose  fur  coat  I  retrieved  from 
Budapest.  When  I  delivered  it  to  her  in  Vienna 
I  also  brought  her  tidings  of  relatives  whom  she 
had  not  seen  for  three  years.    She  listened  with 


some  impatience  and  then  asked  breathlessly, 
"But  who  is  beautiful  in  Budapest  today?" 

Few  sentences  are  more  revealing.  Indeed, 
wherever  Hungarians  meet  they  inevitably  wind 
up  talking  about  the  beautiful  women  of  Buda- 
pest. This,  they  will  hasten  to  add,  is  just  a 
matter  of  business.  In  this  \ein  a  night-club 
entrepreneur  explained  to  me.  Its  the  Hun- 
garian women  who  make  this  city.  It's  the  job 
of  the  club  owner  to  create  the  atmosphere 
around  them.  After  that  he  can  do  no  more  than 
make  good  or  bad  potatoes  for  the  steak." 

A  similar  realism  sustained  a  small-time  black 
marketeer  I  knew  in  Vienna.  One  night  he  con- 
fided that  he  was  going  out  on  his  biggest  job- 
smuggling  five  carloads  of  coffee  from  Austria 
into  West  Germany,  where  the  coffee  tax  was  so 
high  that  smuggling  was  highly  profitable.  The 
penalty  for  getting  caught  was  severe.  I  ex- 
pressed astonishment  that  he  would  undertake 
such  a  mission,  regardless  of  the  financial  re- 
wards. 

"Five  carloads  of  coffee?"  I  said.  "Surely  the 
border  guards  will  smell  it."  He  leaned  over  the 
table  and  said  conspiratorially,  "Anyone  who 
can  smell  it  is  in  on  it." 


INVASION     FROM     MARS 

AX  D  veiy  likeh  he  sue  reeded,  as  many 
Hungarians  do.  in  their  own  pectdiar  way. 
A  most  intriguing  explanation  of  their  exploits 
has  been  advanced  b\  a  Hungarian  N(icntist 
friend  of  mine,  a  whimsical  genius  with  an  inter- 
national reputation  in  the  field  of  proto-inter- 
planetary  travel.  He-  feels  that  the  Hungarian 
storv  really  begins  in  outer  space. 

The  Martians,  he  sa\s.  decided  to  invade  the 
Earth  and  their  General  Staff  devised  a  strategy 
of  infiltration:  Thev  would  send  fifth  columnists 
to  Hungarv  first,  where  thev  would  be  incon- 
spicuous, because  Hungarians  are  out  of  this 
world  anyway.  Then,  advance  men  would 
emigrate  to  the  United  States  and  take  over  key 
positions  without  arousing  suspicion.  Thus  von 
Karm.in  captured  aviation  and  missiles,  the 
Gabors  took  over  cafe  society,  Wigner,  Szilard, 
and  Teller  moved  in  on  pln-ic^.  and  Ormandy 
seized  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra. 

Now  it  was  time  for  the  Martians  to  invade. 
Their  flying  saucers  hovered  overhead  looking 
for  prearranged  landing  signals.  But  there  were 
none:  for  the  advance  men  had  double-crossed 
them.  It  seems  they  were  no  longer  Martians. 
They  had  now  taken  on  the  ways  of  the 
Hungarians. 
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The  Untold  Story 


of  the  UN's  Congo  Army 


How  a  force  of  battle-ready  troops,  of  many 

political,  national,  and  racial  backgrounds,  was 

set  down  in  the  heart  of  Africa  to  preserve  the 

peace  .  .  .  and  how  thai  swift  action  became 

the  prologue  to  a  dangerous  but  hopeful  future. 


THERE  has  been  widespread  approval  lor 
the  part  played  by  UN  Secretary  General 
Dag  Hammarskjold  in  the  Congo  crisis.  But  the 
details  of  his  action— notably  in  the  early  phases 
—remain  obscure.  And  for  two  reasons,  it  seems 
useful,  even  at  the  risk  of  surmise,  to  set  out 
an  account  before  events  are  buried  by  time  or 
lost  in  official  interpretation.  One  reason  is 
that  much  of  the  action  by  the  Secretary  General 
was  behind  the  scenes.  A  second  is  that  national 
sensibilities  are  involved.  For  the  essence  of  the 
Secretary  General's  action,  as  1  see  it,  was  that 
he  put  first  into  the  Congo  the  troops  of  African 
states  loyal  to  the  United  Nations  and  with  no 
special  interests  in  the  Congo,  while  holding  off 
those  of  radically  nationalist  countries  with  fish  of 


their  own  to  fry.  The  story  of  how  Mr.  Hammar- 
skjold did  that  lays  bare  one  of  the  continuing, 
central  themes  of  the  Congo  crisis. 

The  point  of  departure  is  June  30,  I960.  On 
that  date,  after  seventy-five  years  of  Belgian  ride, 
the  Congo  became  independent.  The  new  gov- 
ernment, headed  by  Premier  Patrice  Lumumba, 
was  wholly  without  experience,  but  it  enjoyed 
some  popularity  at  home  and  considerable  credit 
abroad.  It  had  been  recogni/ed  at  once  by  the 
Great  Powers  and  all  the  African  states.  On 
July  7,  the  UN  Security  Council  unanimously 
recommended  that  the  General  Assembly  admit 
the  new  nation  to  the  world  body.  Most  im- 
portant of  all,  M.  Lumumba  had  close  political 
ties  with  President  Kwame  Nkrumah  of  Ghana 
and  President  Sekou  Tome  of  Guinea.  The  three 
men  entertained  ambitions  of  an  alliance— or 
even  a  union— that  might  produce  a  state  that 
could  dominate  all  of  Africa.  All  were  in  close 
touch  with  representatives  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Within  a  week  alter  independence,  it  will  be 
remembered,  AT.  Lumumba  was  in  serious  trou- 
ble. His  main  security  arm,  the  Force  Publiquc, 
mutinied  against  its  Belgian  officers.    In  the  en- 
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suing  panic  thousands  of  Belgian  civilians  left 
the  country,  leaving  untended  most  of  its  basic 
services  and  equipment.  Violent  incidents  be- 
tween the  fleeing  Belgians  and  the  Force  Pnb- 
lique  followed,  and  to  protect  its  nationals  the 
Brussels  government  Hew  in  a  force  of  10,000 
paratroops.  Despite  protests  from  M.  Lumumba 
the  Belgian  troops  occupied  all  the  main  cities. 
In  one  of  the  six  Congolese  provinces,  Katanga, 
which  furnishes  more  than  60  per  cent  of  the 
national  wealth,  they  were  welcomed  with  open 
arms.  The  provincial  Premier,  Moise  Tshombe, 
a  wealthy  Congolese  businessman  far  more 
friendly  to  the  Belgians  than  to  the  Lumumba 
government,  had  announced  on  July  1 1  that 
Katanga  was  seceding  from  the  Congo. 

The  bad  news  from  the  Congo  reached  the 
Secretary  General  in  Geneva,  Switzerland.  He 
had  flown  there  from  New  York  on  July  8,  after 
the  Security  Council  vote  recommending  die 
Congo's  admission  lo  the  UN.  to  attend  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council.  But  his 
mind  was  on  the  Congo.  He  had  plans  for  an 
African  nip.  which  included,  besides  a  visit 
to  the  Union  of  South  Africa  for  talks  con- 
cerning apartheid,  a  visit  lo  I  he  Congo.  Even 
before  independence  he  had  stationed  in  Leo- 
poldville  one  of  his  closest  and  most  trusted  per- 
sonal aides,  UN  Under  Secretary  Ralph  J. 
Bunche.  While  in  Geneva  lie  maintained  daily 
communication  with  Bunche,  mainly  through  the 
medium  of  another  of  his  closest  assistants.  An- 
drew Cordier,  who  remained  back  in  New  York. 

On  Sunday.  July  10,  die  wires  began  to  hum. 
Nine  times  Hammarskjold  and  Cordier  talked 
over  Congo  matters  by  telephone.  At  one  junc- 
ture Hammarskjold's  call  came  through  while 
Cordier  was  on  the  phone  to  Bunche.  A  three- 
way  conversation  ensued.  It  was  probably  the 
derisive  moment  in  the  whole  Congo  operation. 

THE     COVER     OE 
TECHNICAL     ASSISTANCE 

BUNCHE  had  just  come  from  a  two-hour 
meeting  of  the  Congolese  cabinet.  He  re- 
ported a  cabinet  decision  to  seek  all-out  aid  from 
abroad.  At  that  point,  Hammarskjold  seems  to 
have  realized  that  if  die  UN  intervened,  a  full- 
scale  military  commitment  would  be  required. 
But  he  was  concerned  to  build  general  support 
for  UN  action  before  an\  single  nation  could 
seize  the  ball.  To  do  that  lie  had  to  put  himself 
in  the  picture.  One  of  the  few  areas  in  which  the 
Secretary  General  is  mandated  to  act  on  his  own 
authority  (within  budget  limits,  of  course)  is  in 


Almost  as  breathlessly  as  the  events  happened, 
Joseph  Kraft  completed  the  interviews  for  this  nar- 
rative— and  the  writing  of  it — just  before  taking 
off  on  a  tour  of  duty  with  Senator  Kennedy's 
campaign.  A  former  staff  member  of  the  "New 
York  Times,"  Mr.  Kraft  has  icon  an  Overseas  Press 
Club  award  for  his  reporting  on  Algiers. 


the  field  of  technical  assistance.  Hammarskjold 
decided  to  play  that  card.  Through  Bunche  it 
was  made  known  to  the  Congolese  that  if  they 
appealed  for  technical  assistance  in  building  up 
their  security  administration,  UN  assistance 
would  be  speedily  forthcoming. 

Next  day,  Monday,  July  11,  after  a  formal 
luncheon  for  the  delegates  in  Geneva,  Hammar- 
skjold boarded  a  jet  airliner  for  New  York,  in- 
forming the  press  that  he  was  returning  to  UN 
headquarters,  "to  study  and  act  personally  with- 
out delay  on  such  proposals  for  UN  technical 
assistance  ...  as  may  be  forthcoming."  When  he 
reached  New  York,  at  10:. SO  p.m.,  the  Congolese 
had  come  through  with  some  kind  of  request  for 
technical  assistance  in  the  military  field.  (The 
text  has  not  been  divulged,  and  there  is  one 
report  that  it  was  so  informal  that  the  first 
recipients  thought  it  was  a  fake.)  The  Secretary 
General  was  in  business.  That  night  he  alerted 
certain  UN  security  personnel  at  headquarters 
in  New  York  and  in  field  missions  abroad  to  be 
ready  for  possible  duty  in  the  Congo.  One  of 
those  was  Major  General  Carl  Carlsson  von  Horn, 
the  Swedish  commander  of  the  United  Nations 
Truce  Supervision  Organization  that  has  been 
policing  the  Arab-Israeli  armistice  of  1018. 

July  12,  at  10:, SO  in  the  morning,  the  Secretarv 
General  convoked  in  his  office  a  meeting  with 
the  delegates  of  the  nine  African  countries  in  the 
UN— among  them  representatives  of  the  radical 
nationalist  states  of  Ghana  and  Guinea.  He  was 
still  flying  the  flay;  of  technical  assistance.  He 
outlined  plans  for  sending  security  personnel  to 
instruct  Congolese  forces.  He  specifically  men- 
tioned General  von  Horn  and  a  mission  from 
UNTSO.  Very  blandly,  he  asked  the  Africans 
if  they  would  help  in  sending  specially  trained 
police  officers  and  skilled  military  personnel  to 
the  Congo. 

Would  thev  not?  One  after  another,  and  some- 
times in  heated  tones,  the  Africans  voiced  the 
view  that  the  technical  assistance  measures  out- 
lined by  the  Secretary  General  were  too  feeble 
by  far.  Each  insisted  that  it  was  necessary  to 
push  Belgian  troops  out  of  the  Congo.  Each  as- 
serted that  it  was  equally  urgent  to  keep  Katanga 


[*he  future  is  in  your  hands! 


Connecticut  General  "Asset  Analysis"  goes  far  be- 
ond  insurance  to  help  you  build  toward  the  future  you 
'ant.  Here's  how: 

Asset  Analysis"  is  the  process  by  which  a  specially 
'ained  Connecticut  General  man  helps  you  review  your 
resent  assets  and  decide  what  they  should  be  and 
ould  be  at  a  future  date. 

1)  He  provides  you  with  an  objective  analysis  of  every- 
ling  you  own.  (2)  He  shows  you  how  your  present 
ssets  can  work  to  bring  you  toward  your  goal.  (3)  He 
forks  out  with  you  a  practical  timetable  for  achieving 
:.  (4)  Heconducts  periodic  reviews  to  make  certain  that 


changes  in  assets  or  objectives  are  taken  into  account. 

Your  "Asset  Analysis"  will  list  each  asset  and  analyze 
it  separately.  Predictable  factors  that  cause  unnecessary 
estate  shrinkage  can  be  clearly  pointed  up  for  consid- 
eration by  an  attorney. 

Insurance?  The  Connecticut  General  man  recommends 
it  only  when  it's  obviously  needed.  With  your  own 
"Asset  Analysis,"  you'll  know  where  you  stand  — and 
where  you're  going. 

See  a  Connecticut  General  man  soon.  The  time  you 
spend  may  be  invaluable  to  your  future.  Connecticut 
General  Life  Insurance  Company,  Hartford. 
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in  the  Congo.  Several  asserted  that  what  was 
required  was  a  major  UN  commitment  of  troops. 
The  Secretary  General  replied  evenly  that  his 
mandate  was  lor  technical  assistance.'  On  that 
note  the  meeting  broke  up. 

AN     ALL-AFRICAN     LOBBY 

H  E   Secretary  General  was  not.  as  some  of 
-1-     the  Africans  believed,  either  surprised  or 
distressed  by  their  reaction.   On  the  contrary,  one 
may  surmise  that  what  followed  was  exactly  what 
lie   desired.    The   African   delegates   repaired    to 
then  missions  and  fired  oil  telegrams  announcing 
to    then    home   governments    the    disappointing 
news  that  the  Secretary  General  was  only  contem- 
plating technical  assistance.    Their  home  govern- 
ments made  contact  with  the  Congo,  urging  M 
Lumumba  to  request  all-out  assistance  from  the 
UN.  That  night  UN  headquarters  received  from 
Leopoldvtlle    two    hot    telegrams    pleading    for 
'urgent  dispatch"  „|   military  assistance  In    the 
United  Nations.   Mr.  Hammarskjold  had  won  the 
first   trick.    He  had  created  an  all-African   lobl.x 
lor  UN   military   intervention. 

Long  before  the  two  telegrams  from  Premie. 
Lumumba  arrived-indeed,  just  after  the  Vfrican 
meeting  broke  up-the  Secretary  General  must 
have  begun  planning  the  prospective  lone.  Out- 
wardly, he  was  still  operating  under  the  technical 
assistance  mandate.  In  his  own  mind,  however 
he  apparently  had  ahead)  invoked  a  little-known 
provision  of  the  UN  Charter-Article  99  em- 
powering the  Secretary  General  to  "bring  to  the 
attention   of    the    Sec  mm    Council    any    matter 


which  in  his  opinion  may  threaten  the  mainte- 
nance   of    international     peace    and    security." 
Under  that  authority  he  began   taking  prelimi, 
nary  soundings  as  to  what  troops  might  be  avail- 
able to  meet  the  threat  to  "peace  and  security." 
The  United    States  and    Russia,    and    all    the 
other  permanent  members  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil, were  excluded  from  the  force  from  the  start. 
This  last  principle  had  been  laid  down  by  the 
Secretary  General  in  1956  in  connection  with  the 
United   Nations  Emergency  Force  that  was  sent 
to  the  Middle  East  after  the  Sue/  crisis.  Common 
sense  seemed  to  indicate,  moreover,  that  while  a 
contingent   of  white   troops  would  be  required 
t<»  reassure  the  Belgians,   the  first  need  was  for 
African  troops  to  calm  the  Congolese.    Common 
sense  also  seemed  to  favor  use  of  French-speakine 
troops. 

But  at  that  point  the  guide  lines  ran  out.   The 
Secretary  General   plunged.    Canvassing  the  im-   ' 
mediate  prospects,  he  skipped  over  the  two  Afri-  . 
can    countries    most    concerned  with    Congolese' 
affairs:  (.liana  and  Guinea.    He  passed  by  their 
sympathetic  ally  and  the  strongest  state  in  Africa: 
Colonel    Nasser's    United    Arab    Republic.     He 
ignored  the  second  strongest  African  country:  the 
Sudan,   a    nation   engaged    with    the    UAR   in   a 
battle    lor   prestige.     He    turned    instead    to   two 
smaller  states,  mainly  distinguished  for  conserva- 
tive nationalism,  Tunisia  and  Ethiopia. 

Jusl   alter  the  African  meeting,   the  Secretary 
General    called    the   Tunisian    delegate   in    New 
York-and    sole    African    representative    on    the 
Security  Council-Mongi  Slim.  He  asked  M.  Slim  . 
il    two   battalions   of   Tunisian    troops   might    be 


How  quickly  the  misuse  of  money  — when 
found  out  sparks  our  moral  indignation 
into  fires  of  investigation! 

Yet  how  slow  we  are  to  see  that  the  mis- 
use of  man-hours  is  as  morally  wrong  and 
harmful  as  ever  the  misuse  of  money. 

Padding  the  hours  with  a  man's  mere 
presence  on  the  job.  without  using  either 
his  mind  or  his  muscles,  can  be  morally 
crippling  to  him.  In  fact,  the  deliberate 
waste  of  a  man's  power  to  produce  and 
stand  in  the  dignity  of  a  living  fully  earned, 
is  waste  of  a  man. 

Whoever  causes  such  waste— for  another 
or  to  himself —  would  be  responsible  for 
damaging  not  only  the  person,  but  would 
be  contributing  to  weakening  the  nation's 
economic  strength. 


REPUBLIC 
STE  E  L 


CLEVELAND   1,  OHIO 


In  man's  striving  to  accumulate  wealth,  the 
elimination  of  waste  is  a  vital  tool.  The 
elimination  of  inefficiency  through  wear  and 
loss  is  another.  Republic  Steel  has  many 
developments  that  make  materials  and  prod- 
ucts work  better,  last  longer. 

One  of  these  is  a  nut.  This  special  nut  is 
Republic's  nyloks.  It  has  a  little  nylon  plug 
imbedded  in  it.  The  continuous  pressure  of 
this  resilient  nylon  pellet  wedges  metal  to 
metal  tightly,  forming  a  unique  locking 
action,  resistant  to  vibration,  age,  or  moisture. 

Imagine  the  time— and  tempers— saved  by 
this  special  fastener  when  used  in  power 
mowers,  for  example.  Here  vibration  is  ter- 
rific. It  takes  a  lot  of  holding  power  to  keep 
the  engine,  wheels,  and  other  parts  of  your 
power  mower  firmly  in  place.  Small  as  they 
are,  Republic  nylok  Nuts  by  the  millions  do 
a  mighty  job  wherever  fasteners  have  to  hold 
tight.  Nylok  Nuts  are  but  one  of  28,000  types 
and  sizes  of  standard  and  special  fasteners 
made  by  Republic's  Bolt  and  Nut  Division. 
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made  available  for  UN  operations  in  the  Congo. 
M.  Slim  cabled  the  request  to  the  Tunisian  Vice 
President,  who  relayed  it  to  President  Habib 
Bourguiba,  vacationing  at  an  Italian  health  re- 
sort. M.  Bourguiba  assented— with  one  condi- 
tion. Unwilling  to  be  isolated  from  the  other 
Arab  states,  he  wanted  also  a  contribution  from 
the  sister  North  African  nation,  Morocco.  The 
Secretary  General  personally  wired  the  Moroccan 
sovereign.  Within  the  hour,  King  Mohammed  V 
had  wired  back  his  approval.  By  that  time  the 
Secretary  General,  in  personal  telegraphic  com- 
munication with  Emperor  Haile  Selassie,  had 
also  secured  an  Ethiopian  promise  of  two  bat- 
talions. Thus  by  the  end  of  Tuesday,  July  12, 
while  still  officially  talking  technical  assistance, 
the  Secretary  General  had  assured  the  nucleus 
of  an  African  force  ready  to  work  under  UN  aus- 
pices. President  Lumumba's  cabled  appeals  came 
through  that  night. 

On  July  13,  Mr.  Hammarskjold  formally 
shifted  from  technical  assistance  to  a  UN  force. 
In  the  morning  he  brought  the  Big  Powers  into 
the  picture,  notifying  the  Security  Council  mem- 
bers by  telephone  of  his  intention  to  convoke 
the  Council  that  night  under  Article  99  and  to 
ask  for  authority  to  send  troops.  In  telephone 
conversations  with  Secretary  of  State  Christian 
Herter  in  Washington  he  was  assured  of  U.  S. 
co-operation,  notably  in  an  airlift. 

At  an  informal  luncheon  meeting  of  the  Se- 
curity Council,  Mr.  Hammarskjold  outlined  in 
more  detail  his  plans  for  convoking  the  Council 
that  evening.  After  lunch  the  Council  members 
filed,  one  at  a  time,  into  the  Secretary  General's 
office  for  private  discussions.  The  Russians,  al- 
ways leery  of  UN  forces,  wanted  more  details; 
in  particular  they  did  not  see  the  need  for  haste, 
and  intimated  the  possibility  of  an  adjournment 
to  await  instructions  from  Moscow.  Britain, 
France,  and  Italy— European  allies  of  the  Brussels 
government  in  NATO— expressed  concern  for 
continuing  Belgian  interests  in  the  Congo;  they 
too  raised  the  possibility  of  delay. 

That  afternoon,  the  lobby  built  bv  the  Secre- 
tary General  went  to  work  on  the  reluctant  Se- 
curity Council  members.  All  the  African  states 
impressed  upon  the  Soviet  delegation  their  de- 
sire for  speedy  decision.  The  United  States 
talked  to  the  West  European  allies.  Meanwhile, 
Mr.  Hammarskjold  drafted  a  personal  report  to 
the  Security  Council,  and  conferred  with  M,  Slim 
on  a  resolution.  Both  the  report  and  the  resolu- 
tion called  for  Belgian  troop  withdrawal,  and 
for  a  UN  troop  commitment. 

When  the  Security  Council  met  at  8:30  that 


evening  the  lobbying  was  still  in  process.  There 
was  a  brief  procedural  wrangle,  then  a  short  re- 
cess. But  Mr.  Hammarskjold  had  built  better 
than  he  needed.  There  was  no  move  for  ad- 
journment. The  U.  S.  brought  Italy  into  the 
affirmative  column,  while  the  Africans  won  over 
Russia  and  Poland.  In  the  vote,  which  came  at 
3:15  a.m.,  only  Britain,  France,  and  Nationalist 
China  (whose  vote  was  probably  available  if 
absolutely  necessary)  abstained.  The  measure 
passed  8-0. 

THE     GENERALS     FROM 
GHANA     AND     GAZA 

IT  W  A  S  no  moment  for  relaxing.  A  race  was 
already  building  up  between  the  UN  effort 
and  the  two  African  countries  most  disposed  to 
act  independently.  In  Conakry,  the  capital  of 
Guinea,  President  Sekou  Toure  had  announced 
on  July  12  that  he  was  breaking  relations  with 
Belgium  and  making  his  whole  army  available 
to  the  Congolese. 

In  Ghana,  President  Nkrumah  was  forcing  the 
pace  even  harder.  On  July  1 1  he  had  dispatched 
to  the  Congo  a  five-man  information  mission, 
including  a  cabinet  minister  and  the  highest- 
ranking  African  officer  in  his  forces.  On  the 
12th  Ghana  issued  a  statement  of  willingness 
to  help  the  Lumumba  government.  And  on  the 
night  of  July  13,  just  before  the  Security  Council 
met  in  New  York,  President  Nkrumah  put 
through  a  personal  telephone  call  to  Mr.  Ham- 
marskjold in  New  York.  Without  being  asked, 
he  offered  to  make  available  two  battalions  to  the 
UN  force  in  the  Congo.  (The  figure  of  two  bat- 
talions suggests  that  Mr.  Nkrumah  had  got  wind 
of  the  Secretary  General's  dealing  with  the 
Tunisians,  Moroccans,  and  Ethiopians.)  He  told 
the  Secretary  General  that  on  his  own  initiative 
he  was  sending  to  the  Congo  an  advance  party 
of  nine  officers  and  forty-two  men  headed  by 
the  Ghanaian  Chief  of  Staff,  a  former  British 
officer,  Major  General  Henrv  Alexander.  To 
head  off  Ghana's  independent  initiative  was 
clearly  essential,  and  to  that  job  the  Secretary 
General  addressed  himself  directly  after  the  Se- 
curity Council  vote. 

From  three  to  five  o'clock  in  the  dawn  of 
July  13,  Mr.  Hammarskjold  huddled  with  Mongi 
Slim  of  Tunisia.  Then  his  own  personal  aides 
were  called  in  and  put  to  work.  There  followed 
a  fusillade  of  telegrams.  General  von  Horn  of 
UNTSO  was  named  Supreme  Commander  of  the 
UN  Congo  force,  and  a  Scandinavian  Airlines 
plane  was  chartered  to  ferry  him  and  eleven  staff 
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officers  with  heavy  equipment,  from  Gaza  (the 
disputed  strip  of  land  between  Israel  and  Egypt) 
to  the  Congo.  The  UN  Service  Organization 
was  alerted  to  move  to  the  Congo  the  UN  admin- 
istrative personnel  and  special  equipment  that 
might  be  required:  UN  helmets  and  insignia, 
tenting  and  rations  and  internal   transport. 

All  the  African  states  were  formally  notified 
of  the  developments  and  asked  to  stand  by  for 
assistance.  To  the  lour  French-speaking  mem- 
ber states  formal  calls  for  troop  aid  went  out. 
To  the  other  African  member  nations,  the  UN 
sent  a  more  general  inquiry  asking  what  kind  of 
help  they  could  offer  and,  in  the  aise  of  Ghana 
and  Ethiopia,  referring  to  previous  communica- 
tions. 

For  the  Tunisians,  Moroccans,  and  Ethiopians, 
the    green     light     was     on.      Tunisian     troops, 
equipped  with  jeeps  and  trucks  and  freshly  in- 
noculated  with  serums  flown  from  Geneva,  were 
ready  by  the  morning  of  July  14.    By  that  after- 
noon airlift  details  had  been  worked  out  with 
the  Pentagon.    Early  next  morning  U.  S.  C-130 
transports  from  Chateauroux  airfield  in  central 
France    began    picking    up   soldiers    in    Tunisia 
and  moving  them  to  the  Congo.   Next  day  an  air- 
lilt  for  the  Moroccans  was  on.    The  Ethiopians, 
with  their  own  airline  based  within  a   thousand 
miles  of  the  northeast  corner  of  the  Congo,  began 
flying  troops  to  Stanleyville  on  the  1 5th.  By  July 
17,  seventy-two  hours  after  the  Security  Council 
authorization,    Mr.     Hammarskjold     had    2,500 
trusted  African   troops  in   the  Congo. 

Already  he  was  moving  to  launch  his  second 
wave:  the  first  contingents  of  white  troops.  On 
July  15  a  request  went  out  from  UN  headquar- 
ters  for   permission    to   use   in    the   Congo    the 


third  of  the  whole  Irish  army-volunteered  for 
duty  in  the  Congo,  and  the  first  elements  were 
leaving  Dublin  by  the  24th. 


Swedish  battalion  on  duty  with  the  United  Na- 
tions Emergency  Force  in  Gaza.  The  Swedish 
cabinet  approved,  and  on  July  21,  the  Swedes 
were  on  their  way  south  in  U.  S.  planes.  On 
Julv  16,  the  Secretary  General  had  requested 
troops  from  Ireland,  a  non-NATO  nation,  clear 
of  Cold  War  entanglement.  Inside  of  eight  days 
a  bill  amending  the  Irish  Defense  Act  (to  permit 
sending  troops  abroad)  was  approved  by  the 
cabinet,  both  houses  ol  parliament,  and  President 
Eamon  de  Valera.    Three  thousand  troops-one 


THE     MATTER     OF     TRANSPORT 
LJ  U  I    while  all  those  troops  were  moving  so 
-LJfar  so  fast,   strange  difficulties  were  piling 
up  for  Ghana,  Guinea,  and  their  Egyptian  ally. 
On  the  morning  of  July  14,  in  the  first  telegram 
to  Ghana,  the  Secretary  General  accepted  as"  part 
of  the  UN  force  the  fifty-man  contingent  under 
General  Alexander  that  had  been  sent  by  Presi- 
dent Nkrumah  on  his  own  initiative.  The  Secre- 
tary General  also  said  that  he  would  tentatively 
accept  for  future  use  the  two  battalions  Ghana 
had  offered.   But  he  asserted  that  the  immediate 
need    was    for    French-speaking    troops,    notably 
from  Morocco,  Tunisia,  Guinea,  and  Mali.* 

Back  to  New  York  came  a  protest  from  Accra, 
saying  that  the  acceptance  seemed  tentative  in- 
deed, and  that  refusal  to  take  Ghanaian  troops 
would  be  received  in  Accra  with  "surprise  and 
disappointment,  at  least."   There  followed  a  sec- 
ond  telegram,  reiterating  President   Nkrumah's 
offer  of  two  battalions  and  adding  that  police 
units  and  a  merchant  ship  could  also  be  made 
available.    On   the  next  day  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral finally  accepted  the  offer,  and  indicated  that 
British  planes  would  handle  the  airlift  of  the 
Ghanaian  troops.    The   next   night   two   British 
transports  did  reach  Accra.    But  one  had  only 
six  hours'  flying  time  left  before  being  due  for 
overhaul,  and  even  with  the  two  planes  working, 
as     the    Ghanaians    vigorously    complained,     it 
would  have  taken  five  days  to  ferry  the  troops. 
Thus  hamstrung,  the  Ghanaians  tried  to  strike 
out  on  their  own.  In  hopes  of  flying  to  the  Congo 
with  short-range   planes,   they  asked   France   for 

*It  appears  thai  Mali  troops  were  requested  mainly 
to  build  up  the  case  that  French-speaking  forces  were  .:  ■ 
especially    m   demand.     In   fact,    the   Mali    troops  did 
not  get  nun  the  first  stages  of  the  Congo  operation    in 
part  at  least,  because  the  radically  nationalist  Africans 
put   a   spoke    in    the    wheel.     Immediately   after   Mr 
Hammarskjold's   request   for  help  from   Mali's  Presi- 
dent   Mobido    Keita,    certain    Africans    indicated    to 
Mali  that  if  Mali  troops  were  furnished,  they  should 
be  drawn  from  among  the  20.000  Senegalese  fighting 
w.th    France  in   Algeria.    President   Keita  drew  back 
before    this    suggestion    which    raised    a    question    of 
African  solidarity,  and  it  was  only  after  he  had  flown 
to  Conakry   and   conferred   with    President   Toure   of 
Guinea    that    M.    Keita    permitted    Mali    troops   to   be 
mustered  lor  the  Congo.  By  that  time  it  was  August  3 
I  his    whole    episode    was    one    of    the    elements    that     ■ 
fought    about    the    subsequent    split    in    the    Mali 
Federation. 
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permission  to  land  at  French  Community  coun- 
tries en  route  to  the  Congo.  The  request  was 
turned  down.  Next  the  Ghanaians  approached 
the  Soviet  embassy  in  Accra,  and  asked  that 
Ilyushin  jet  transports  which  had  flown  Eood 
supplies  horn  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  Congo 
be  made  available  for  transport  of  Ghanaian 
troops.  They  were— for  one  shipment.  At  that 
point,  on  Jul)  17,  the  Secretary  General's  office 
finally  made  available  an  American  airlift  Eor 
the  Ghanaians.  The  first  American  planes  ar- 
rived in  Accra  on  July  18. 

Guinea,  as  a  French-speaking  country,  had 
been  asked  to  furnish  troops  in  the  opening 
round  of  form. d  imitations  on  July  14.  But.  just 
as  an  acceptance  from  Conakry  was  being  re- 
ceived by  the  Guinean  mission  in  New  York, 
there  also  arrived  word  from  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral's office  that  troops  were  not  so  urgent  as 
trained  police  officers.  The  new  request  had  to 
be  cabled  to  Conakry.  Back  came  a  second  reply 
saying  Guinea  could  supply  two  mobile  police 
units  .  .  .  and,  in  addition,  the  two  battalions  of 
troops.  At  that  point  the  offer  was  accepted,  but 
il  was  not  until  July  23  that  American  planes 
began  to  ferry  units  from  Guinea  into  the  Congo. 

The  United  Arab  Republic,  as  a  non-French- 
speaking  country,  had  been  excluded  from  the 
first  round  of  invitations.  But  word  was  imme- 
diately circulating  round  UN  headquarters  that 
the  Nasser  government  was,  if  asked,  disposed  t<> 
furnish  troop  assistance.  In  these  circumstances, 
the  Sudanese  indicated  willingness  to  participate 
in  the  Congo  operation,  apparently  wanting  to 
have  a  contingent  in,  if  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public was   participating. 

The  Sudanese  offer  was  most  opportune.  For 
there  had  come  conveniently  to  the  Secretary 
General's  hand  some  kind  ol  a  similar  demarche 
by  Israel.  In  view  of  the  strained  relations  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  Arab  League,  it  was  felt 
inopportune  for  the  moment  to  accept  troops 
from  any  of  the  three  countries.  Not  until  Au- 
gust 11,  and  then  only  alter  talk  of  an  alliance 
between  the  United  Arab  Republic,  Ghana,  and 
Guinea,  were  troops  from  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public and  the  Sudan  accepted. 

ONE     HOP     FORWARD, 
BACK     TWO 

THERE  remains  to  be  told  the  story  of  the 
one  slip  in  the  Secretary  General's  plans. 
It  turns  on  the  Supreme  Commander  ol  the  UN 
Congo  force  and  supplies  a  main  reason  why  it 
was  so  essential  for  the  Secretary  General  to  have 


in  the  Congo  troops  the  UN  ton  Id  control.  For 
General  von  Horn  of  LTNTSO,  though  alerted 
on  the  12th  and  reach  to  fly  on  the  14th,  did 
not  arrive  as  scheduled.  In  the  meantime  the 
highest-ranking  military  man  in  the  Congo  was 
the  officer  sent  bv  President  Nkrumah  on  his 
own  initiative  before  the  Security  Council  even 
met— Major  General  Alexander.  In  that  role 
General  Alexander  on  Juh  15  negotiated  a  local 
agreement  with  Belgian  troops  in  Leopoldville. 
His  action,  in  a  very  difficult  circumstance, 
verged  on  the  heroic,  and  in  it  there  was  sub- 
stantially no  quarrel  with  UN  policy.  But  in 
principle  his  independent  action  could  have 
opened  the  floodgates  for  any  nation  to  take 
the  initiative.  On  July  16,  accordingly,  the  Sec- 
retary General  took  the  unusual  step  of  appoint- 
ing a  civilian,  Mr.  Bunche,  as  interim  com- 
mander. For  two  days  Mr.  Bunche,  with  no 
military  training,  with  no  disciplinary  powers, 
with  no  formal  lines  of  command,  ran  the  troops. 

What  had  delayed  General  von  Horn  was  a 
kind  of  mishap  that  might  have  occurred  at  any 
other  stage  of  the  delicate  operation.  The 
private  airlines  plane  initially  chartered  for  him 
broke  down,  and  a  second  aircraft  was  subchar- 
tered.  The  second  aircraft  arrived  in  Gaza  but 
was  found  to  be  inadequate  for  lifting  the  Gen- 
eral, his  stall,  and  equipment.  The  U.  S.  Air 
Force  was  then  called  in  on  an  emergency  basis. 
Within  an  hour  an  available  C-130  was  located 
at  Adana  in  Turkey.  It  developed  the  crew  had 
down  all  that  night  and  was  too  fatigued  for 
the  long  trip  to  the  Congo.  Another  C-130  was 
then  found  at  Wheelus  Field  in  Libya.  The  air- 
strip at  Gaza  being  too  small  for  the  C-130, 
General  von  Horn  moved  on  to  Amman,  Jordan. 
There  early  on  the  morning  of  July  17,  he  was 
picked  up  bv  the  plane  from  Wheelus.  But  a 
bug  had  developed  and  before  proceeding  to  the 
Congo  the  aircraft  had  to  fly  back  to  Wheelus 
for  emergency  repairs.  Only  on  July  18,  four 
days  after  the  African  troops  were  moving  in, 
did  General  von   Horn   take  command. 

Since  then,  difficulties  with  the  Belgians,  with 
M.  Lumumba,  and  with  M.  Tshombe— to  men- 
tion only  a  few— have  repeatedly  cropped  up.  At 
every  turn,  diplomatic  tensions  developed  inside 
the  African  group:  between  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral and  some  of  the  African  nations;  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  But  at  almost  all  critical  junctures 
Mr.  Hammarskjold  has  had  the  African  lobby 
with  him.  And  at  all  times  he  has  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  having  on  the  spot  his  own  com- 
mander and  a  liiu  lc  us  of  reliable  troops.  He  had 
got  there  f  us  test  with  the  mostest. 
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Censorship  isn't  as  rigorously  puritan 

as  it  was  ii  feu   years  ago,  but  that 

doesn't  mean  that  the  millennium 

of  sexual  enlightenment  is  at  hand. 

ANYONE  who  deliberately  sets  oui  to 
write  about  sex  is  taking  his  chances.  The 
reader  will  immediately  be  aleri  for  indications 
of  immoderate  interesi  in  the  subject,  and  the 
author  will  be  under  an  implicit  obligation  to 
demonstrate  that  he  has,  at  heart,  a  serene  and 
untroubled  spirit.  There  is  alter  all  a  certain 
logic  in  taboo.  While  customs  vary,  even  in  the 
most  undeveloped  societies  the  emotional  tension 
between  male  and  female  is  commonly  main- 
tained by  some  form  of  restraint;  and  the  slate  of 
primitive  innocence,  free  from  all  sexual  inhibi- 
tion, is  more  likely  to  be  a  fantasy  of  the  so- 
phisticated   than    an   existing    fact. 

When  the  late  Dr.  Kinsey  and  his  associates 
began  to  publish  their  findings,  a  do/en  years 
ago,  there  was  a  theory  current  that  revelation 
might  bring  about  redemption.  The  unveiling 
of  solemn  statistics  on  the  sexual  sine  of  the 
nation,  it  was  hoped,  would  hurry  us  on  our  wa\ 
toward  some  sort  of  D.  H.  Lawrencian  paradise, 
in  which  all  our  neurotic  frustrations  would 
finally  be  dissolved  in  a  glow  of  glandular  whole- 
someness. 

That  day.  alas,  has  not  yet  arrived.  Looking 
back,  we  can  see  now  that  there  was  more  to  the 
problem  of  censorship  than  then  appeared. 
Greater  liberality  under  the  obscenity  laws  was 
at  that  time  still  a  distant  goal.  Now  that  we 
have  arrived  at  it,  the  perspective  has  startlingl) 
changed.    We  can  see,  if  nothing  else,  that  the 
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lifting   of   puritan   restrictions   is   not   alone   the 
answer. 

Where  sex  is  concerned,  the  imposition  of  par- 
tial curbs  scivcs  a  double  purpose:  io  stimulate 
and  to  hold  back,  never  too  much  of  either.  A 
counterpoise  to  individual  desires  may  become  a 
measure  of  their  intensity,  a  \va\  of  reassuring 
oneself  that  one  still  has  desires.  This  is  partly 
what  the  would-be  censor  means  when  he  says 
thai  i here  has  always  been  censorship,  or  that  the 
so<  ial  structure  depends  on  preserving  it.  In  that 
sense,  we  all  "censor,"  internally,  our  own  ac- 
tions and  those  of  others  whom  we  influence.  We 
define  in  our  heads,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the 
range  between  what  our  contemporaries  will  and 
will  not  tolerate.  We  play  between  these  defini- 
tions, stretching  them  now  one  way,  now  an- 
other. We  live  in  a  state  of  permanent  conflict 
between  our  daring  and  our  decency;  and, 
though  few  go  out  of  their  way  tc  say  as  much, 
lew  would  have  it  otherwise. 

Of  all  forms  ol  sex  censorship,  that  of  the  in- 
dividual psyche— which  sees  to  it  that  some 
things  simply  cannot  be  said,  even  to  oneself— 
is  undoubtedly  the  most  effective.  It  is  truly 
cllc  <  tive,  however,  only  for  those  tradition-bound 
societies  in  which  sexual  inhibitions  are  more  or 
less  uniformly  shared.  The  modern  world,  where 
more  than  one  set  of  assumptions  exist  about 
what  is  and  is  not  to  be  allowed,  can  make  sex 
censorship  of  literature  and  the  arts  a  subject 
ol  heated  dispute;  and  in  societies  like  our  own, 
where  law  has  replaced  the  rule  of  universally 
accepted  custom,  it  is  eventually  (though  not 
always  successfully)  dealt  with  by  law.  The  law 
underlines  the-  vague  sanctions  of  community 
disapproval  with  a  tangible  tin  eat.  It  establishes 
certain   minima   of   restriction    and   maxima   of 
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license,  and  therefore  the  limits  of  acceptable 
variation  in  erotic  tone. 

But  the  study  of  the  law,  case  by  case,  tends 
to  reduce  the  "problem"  of  obscenity  to  the 
problems  posed  in  court  proceedings  of  a  rather 
specialized  character,  largely  concerned  with 
books  and  most  often  with  books  of  a  special 
kind— those  that  fall  somewhere  between  the  ob- 
vious trash  and  the  invulnerable  classic— whose 
publishers  are  sufficiently  tenacious  or  self-con- 
fident to  sustain  litigation.  Since  the  law  offers 
apparently  endless  possibilities  for  reinterpreta- 
tion,  both  parties  to  an  obscenity  dispute  tend  to 
regard  it  as  a  critical  test.  A  lawyer  like  Morris 
Ernst  may  see  in  Judge  Woolsey's  famous  de- 
cision on  Ulysses  "a  great  stride  forward,  pos- 
sibly a  greater  stride  than  in  any  previous  single 
case,"  while  a  Congressional  committee  can  see 
it  as  "the  basis  for  excuse  to  print  and  circulate 
the  filthiest,  most  obscene  literature,  without 
concurrent  literary  value  to  support  it,  ever 
known  in  history."  Both  share  the  flattering 
illusion  (for  lawyers)  that  society  takes  its  sexual 
cues   from   the  bench. 

In  recent  years  the  tide  has  been  running 
against  the  forces  of  constraint.  Books  are  now 
available  at  the  corner  newsstand,  like  Lolita 
and  Lady  Chatterley's  Lover,  which  would  have 
raised  a  storm  of  indignation  as  recently  as  five 
years  ago.  No  audible  (ties  of  outrage  are  heard 
over  Midi  movies  as  "Some  Like  It  Hot,"  with  its 
(in  ions  portrayal  of  a  couple  of  "merry  trans- 
vestites,"  as  fay  Jacobs  called  them  in  The  Re- 
poller,  and  their  difficulties  in  convincing  anv- 
one  that  they  are  in  fact  males.  New  York  theatre 
audiences  have  been  exposing  themselves  with- 
out riot  or  other  public  disturbance  to  Jean 
Genet's  "The  Balcony,"  in  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say  whether  the  language  or  the  sub- 
ject matter  was  more  flagrant Iv  in  defiance  of  the 
once-accepted  norms. 

Nevertheless,  though  Postmaster  General  Sum- 
merfield  may  be  the  only  person  left  in  the 
country  who  thinks  Lady  Chatterley  is  obscene, 
the  law  under  which  he  sought  to  suppress  it  is 
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the  "After  Hours"  team.  Eric  Larrahee  noic  con- 
tributes "Jazz  \otes  each  month.  He  is  also,  by 
the  nay.  managing  editor  of  "American  Heritage." 
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still  on  the  books.  District  Court  Judge  Bryan's 
opinion,  in  riding  against  him,  was  the  censors' 
greatest  defeat  to  date,  but  the  most  recent  and 
relevant  statement  from  the  Supreme  Court  still 
reaffirms  the  legal  basis  for  censorship.  How 
far  will  the  trend  continue?  Will  someone  now 
bring  out  an  American  edition  of  Henry  Miller's 
Tropic  of  Cancer,  or  the  Marquis  de  Sade's  120 
Days  of  Sodom?  Sooner  or  later  there  will  be  a 
turning,  even  if  it  does  not  amount  to  the  whole- 
sale revival  of  Victorian  prudery  that  has  been 
called  for  by,  among  other  people,  the  publisher 
of  Esq unc. 

FRAGILE     DISTINCTIONS 

OX  E  of  the  mam  ironies  of  the  obscenity 
issue  is  the  way  in  which  standards  vary 
among  the  media.  What  is  permissible  in  one  is 
forbidden  in  the  next;  what  would  be  an  un- 
thinkable limitation  of  freedom  on  one  hand  is 
tolerated  on  the  other.  The  older  or  more  es- 
tablished the  medium,  generally  speaking,  the 
greater  the  freedom  from  attack.  When  it  is 
new,  or  exploiting  a  new  audience,  it  must  ex- 
pect to  be  regarded  as  a  potential  outlet  for  the 
obscene.  It  was  the  nineteenth-century  novel, 
with  its  exposure  of  different  classes  to  one  an- 
other through  serials  and  lending  libraries, 
which  brought  on  Victorian  censorship;  and  a 
similar  impetus,  in  our  time,  has  been  provided 
by  the  paperback  book.  The  burden  now  rests 
most  heavily  of  all  on  the  new  mass  media,  which 
characteristically— to  make  matters  worse— have  a 
wider  and  more  penetrating  impact  on  the  senses 
than  their  predecessors.  The  movies,  radio,  and 
television  pose  problems  in  censorship  so  un- 
familiar that  the  defenders  of  freedom  for  the 
old-fashioned,  hard-cover  book  hesitate  to  inter- 
fere with  them.  To  cope  with  them  at  all,  we 
have  had  to  evolve  and  accept  improvised  regula- 
tions, like  the  sell-policing  "codes,"  which  the 
old  media  of  publishing,  press,  and  stage  would 
regard  as  unbearably  restrictive.  No  one  would 
dare  ask  ol  a  newspaper  that  it  observe  the  same 
restraints  that  have  continually  been  demanded 
for  that  object  of  so  much  solicitude,  the  comic 
book. 

The  nature  of  any  censorship,  in  other  words, 
is  often  a  function  of  the  anxieties  generated  by 
the  medium  or  the  milieu  which  the  medium 
serves.  U  thirty-five  to  filtv  cents,  the  pocket-size 
paperbacks  are  available  not  only  to  many  adults 
who  had  not  thought  ol  themselves  as  book  buy- 
ers before,  but  to  adolescents.  The  implication 
had  been  that  an  adult  who  could  afford  to  pay 
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^wer  for  a  fighting  fish 


e  atomic  submarine  I  .  S.  S.  Triton,  whose  underwater 
ihal  voyage  recently  made  naval  history,  is  equipped  with 
aconda  nuclear  reactor  cable  which  provides  for  the 
tical  functions  of  power  supply,  position  indication  and 
iperature  control.  Developed  in  cooperation  with  United 
ites  Navy  engineers,  similar  cable  serves  aboard  all  of 
i  nuclear  submarines  thus  far  built  in  this  country.  In 
ilition.  uranium  serves  as  the  life-power  of  these  man- 
ide  fishes — power  enough  to  propel  the  Triton  approxi- 
itely  60.000  miles  without  refueling!  Today.  Anaconda 
the  nation's  largest  producer  of  uranium  oxide  concen- 
te,  from  which  this  super-fuel  is  made. 
But  nuclear  energy  has  other  vitally  important  applica- 
ns,  notably  for  peaceful  purposes.  Uranium  concentrate, 
jduct  of  Anaconda's  uranium  ore-processing,  is  com- 
;ssed  into  tiny  ceramic  pellets,  each  not  much  larger  than 
aspirin  tablet.  The  energy  from  one  such  pellet  could  run 
rV  set  for  almost  a  year.  Two  dozen  would  furnish  as 
ich  electricity  as  an  average  home  would  use  in  three 


years.  And  it's  happening  now!  At  Shippingport,  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  Ducpiesne  Light  Company's  remarkable  power 
generating  plant  utilizes  a  million  of  these  pellets  in  a  pace- 
setting  operation  which  creates  a  bright  pattern  for  the 
future.  In  the  meantime,  uranium  makes  life  safer  for  most 
of  us  through  radioisotopes  which  contribute  much  towards 
better  products,  better  health,  and  which  may  help  to  pro-, 
vide  better  food. 

Through  its  millions  of  tons  of  uranium  ore  reserves, 
through  new  copper  sources  such  as  the  new  El  Salvador 
Mine  in  Chile,  and  through  constant  product  research  and 
development,  Anaconda  serves  the  nation  in  peace — -and  in 
the  pursuit  of  peace. 
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.$3.50  for  obscenity  could  take  care  of  himself. 
It  was  where  the  paperback  book  represented  a 
penetration  of  "mature"  attitudes  from  the 
minority  bookstore  class  through  to  the  majority 
newsstand  class  that  the  censorious  were  alarmed; 
they  wanted  this  process  to  be  either  halted  or 
reversed.  They  saw  their  real  enemies  among  the 
partisans  of  the  liberal  enlightenment  who  in- 
sisted upon  unloosing  evil,  in  the  name  of  mere 
principle,  on  susceptible  and  unprotected  youths. 

Thus  it  is  that  literature  and  its  advocates 
have  so  often  found  themselves  on  the  defensive, 
unprotected  by  the  juridical  triumphs  of  one 
generation  from  the  smut-hunters  of  the  next. 
The  open  competition  among  ideas  cannot  be 
relied  on,  where  pornography  is  concerned.  Like 
Communism  or  homosexuality,  it  can  be  at- 
tacked in  the  secure  knowledge  that  Few  will 
dare  defend  it.  It  then  becomes  the  focal  point 
for  resentments  less  safe  to  assert,  and  everything 
suspect  tends  to  be  lumped  together.  (Not  sur- 
prisingly, numerous  citizens,  loud  in  the  pursuit 
of  the  dirty  book,  think  it  te  be  somehow  con- 
nected with  the  Communists.)  Often  the  "liberal" 
argument,  as  a  way  of  touching  base  with  re- 
spectability, has  allowed  that  "smut  for  smut's 
sake"  must  be  rigorously  dealt  with— forgetting 
that  this  is  the  only  concession  the  would-be 
censor  has  ever  needed  to  ask.  As  long  as  an 
exception  is  made  for  the  indefensible  or  even 
the  detestable— "freedom  for  everybody,  except 
Communists  and  pornographers"— then  there 
will  be  people  perfectly  prepared  to  state  that 
you  or  I  are  Communists  or  pornographers,  or 
their  dupes,  until  we  prove  the  contrary.  It  is  at 
such  times  that  one  remembers  why  freedom  has 
been  said  to  be  indivisible. 

An  equally  serious  objection  to  the  treatment 
of  obscenity  as  a  largely  legal  issue  arises  from 
the  distorting  effect  this  has  on  any  discussion  of 
sexual  morality.  It  would  surely  seem  desirable, 
where  a  subject  is,  by  its  nature,  so  delicate,  to 
take  into  account  the  extraordinarily  wide  range 
of  "normal"  behavior,  the  fact  that  prudes  are 
not  the  only  ones  entitled  to  reticence,  and  the 
universal  human  inability  to  chaw  a  sharp  line 
between  lust  and  love.  A  courtroom  confronta- 
tion between  legal  adversaries  reduces  these  fac- 
tors to  their  ultimate  fragility;  it  is  the  native 
environment  of  the  neurotic,  and  Comstockery— 
as  Bernard  Shaw  named  the  disease— is  its  na- 
tural corollary.  One  cannot  deal  fairly  with 
questions  of  obscenity,  at  any  event,  without 
describing  the  context  out  of  which  they  emerge— 
the  muddle  of  preoccupations  and  prohibitions 
which  define,  at  an)   given   time,  the  standards 


each  individual  must  reckon  with.  However  halt- 
ingly, in  a  rough-and-read\  fashion,  the  law 
itself  must  operate  on  some  kind  of  theory  of 
the  American  sex  life— of  what  it  is,  or  ought 
to  be. 

American  attitudes  toward  sex  illustrate  the 
interrelationship  between  censorship  and  provo- 
cation in  almost  clinically  pure  form;  to  foreign 
critics,  we  offer  the  most  striking  example 
available  of  a  society  in  which  excitation  and 
repression  have  the  continuous  function  of  in- 
tensifying one  another.  Every  censorship  breeds 
evasion:  it  is  in  our  highly  developed  techniques 
for  evading  our  own  censorship  that  the  Ameri- 
can culture  fascinates  the  visitor.  To  the  Eu- 
ropean eye  we  give  the  impression  of  making  an 
unwholesome  fetish  of  the  female  breast,  of 
overwhelming  our  adolescents  with  erotic  stimuli, 
and  of  hiding  behind  a  "puritan  facade"  the 
reality  of  "un  des  pays  sexuellement  les  plus 
libres  (hi  monde,"  as  Claude  Roy  called  us.  Con- 
fronted with  the  contrast  between  our  preaching 
and  our  practice,  we  are  hard  put  to  refute  the 
thesis  propounded  a  decade  and  a  half  ago  by 
Philip  Wylie:  that  the  United  States  is  "tech- 
nically insane  in  the  matter  of  sex." 

SEX:     THE     LAST     FRONTIER 

TO  B  E  sure,  Americans  overemphasize  sex 
partly  because  they  can  afford  to.  If  we 
are  the  only  nation  to  make  love  a  problem,  we 
are  so  in  virtue  of  having  emancipated  women, 
reduced  the  burden  of  household  routines,  and 
offered  both  sexes  an  unrestricted  vista  of 
domestic  bliss  and  self-fulfillment.  "Their  states- 
men are  intent  on  making  democracy  work," 
writes  another  Frenchman.  "Everybody  is  trying 
to  make  love  work,  too."  We  demand  a  great 
deal  of  it.  For  modern  man,  sex  has  been  called 
"the  last  frontier."  to  which  he  looks  "for  re- 
assurance  that  he  is  alive."  And  while,  in  a  mass- 
production  societx.  sex  tends  to  become  a  con- 
sumer good  like  any  other,  it  is  a  good  whose 
enjoyment  by  others  remains  forever  beyond  the 
reach  of  comparison— an  object  of  limitless 
potentialities  for  fantasy  and  envy. 

Expecting  much  of  sex,  but  feeling  as  in- 
dividuals that  much  is  denied  them,  Americans 
create  in  the  substance  of  suppressed  desire  the 
remarkable  symbolic  figures  that  are  found  here 
as  in  no  other  culture.  The  existence  of  "the 
great  American  love  goddess"  is  more  often 
noted  than  explained.  It  is  apparent  that  she 
enjoys  high  status,  that  she  is  attended  by 
elaborate    ceremonials,    and    that    the    current 
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'eaCe  ObSerVer  This  is  the  United  Nations.  The  man?  Special  delegate  Walter 
V.  Falck  of  Severna  Park,  Maryland— representing  himself... seeing  how  peace  is  waged. 
Valter  Falck  happens  to  be  a  regional  manager  of  Nationwide  Insurance.  He  is  one  of 
undreds  of  Nationwide  managers  who  visit  the  U.N.  each  year  at  company  expense,  as 
>art  of  Nationwide's  continuing  effort  to  bring  world  affairs  closer  to  the  affairs  of  all  of  us. 


/  don't  think  any  business  man  in  this  country  is  doing  his 
uty  unless  he  devotes  some  part  of  his  time  and  some  part 
f  his  company's  earnings  to  promoting  peace."—  from  the 
ew  book,  "Vice  President  in  Charge  of  Revolution,"  by 
Murray  D.  Lincoln,  President  of  Nationwide  Insurance. 
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avatar  of  the  divinity  (at  this  writing,  still 
Marilyn  Monroe)  is  only  the  reigning  head  of  a 
hierarchy  of  suhdivinities,  all  of  whom  possess 
similar  attributes.  She  is  most  often  a  movie  star, 
though  her  talents  as  an  actress  and  the  merits  of 
the  films  in  which  she  appears  are  plainly  im- 
material. Her  primary  function  is  widely  under- 
stood but  rarely  mentioned— that  is,  to  serve  as 
the  object  of  autoerotic  reverie.  She  represents 
the  commercial  exploitation  of  the  assumption 
that  the  American  public  is  composed  mainly  of 
Peeping  Toms. 

The  assumption  draws  sustenance  from  the 
approach  to  sex  institutionalized  by  advertising. 
Diverted  from  literature  and  the  arts,  the  forces 
that  underlie  obscenity  and  pornography  expend 
themselves  in  this  characteristic  American 
medium.  Here  sex  may  be  treated  as  powerful 
motivation,  provided  it  is  expressed  in  distorted 
and  evasive  forms— e.g.,  the  women's  underwear 
that  is  advertised  far  out  of  proportion  to  the 
market  for  it,  so  that  we  are  daily  surrounded 
with  pictures  of  the  feminii.e  bosom,  leg,  and 
abdomen  tightly  constrained  by  clothing.  To 
serve  the  hunger  for  the  unattainable,  we  have 
brought  into  existence  an  entire  class  of  women 
whose  profession  is  catering  to  voyeurs,  not  even 
in  the  flesh,  but  through  photographs— namely, 
the  models.  At  its  top  are  found  the  handful 
who  pose  for  the  fashion  magazines  and  set  the 
pace  in  cosmetics,  posture,  style,  and  aura  at  the 
outer  reaches  of  unreal  sophistication,  where 
their  taut,  nerveless  languor  stands  unchallenged 
—for  lack  of  more  appealing  and  imaginable 
substitutes— as  an  ideal  of  the  sensual. 

Then  there  is  the  theme  of  homosexuality, 
which  runs  through  American  popular  culture 
(as  well  as  literature)  like  a  thread  of  not-so- 
innocent  deceit.  Homosexuality  itself,  as  a 
phenomenon,  has  probably  been  given  exag- 
gerated attention.  It  is  the  frisson,  the  delectable 
shiver,  of  the  twentieth  century,  somewhat  as  in- 
cest was  of  the  nineteenth.  Many  of  the  voung 
men  who  choose  it  as  a  way  of  life  undoubtedly 
do  so  for  a  complex  of  reasons  among  which  the 
sexual  may  not  be  the  most  important.  For  the 
sensitive  young  white  Southerner  or  Northern 
Negro  there  is  scarcely  a  more  rapid  avenue  of 
upward  social  and  aesthetic  mobility;  and  many 
of  them,  as  the  late  Robert  W.  Lindner  main- 
tained, are  not  so  much  homosexual  as  homo- 
erotic.  They  keep  themselves  in  physically  better 
trim  than  most  heterosexual  males,  and  they  are 
far  better  housekeepers  than  mam  females.  They 
are  pro-sex  in  a  world  that  is  largel)  anti-sex. 
Inverts,  as  Dr.  Lindner  put  it,  "know  what  the 


rest  of  us  are  just  discovering:  that  we  are  living 
in  a  culture  that  is  not  heterosexually  oriented 
but  profoundly  anti-sexual,  mistrustful,  and  re- 
jective  of  all  sex,  and  bent  upon  the  confinement 
if  not  the  literal  suppression  of  the  sexual  in- 
stinct." 

What  is  deceitful  about  American  homo- 
sexuality is  not  the  conspiratorial  existence 
forced  on.  accepted  by,  or  darkly  attributed  to 
homosexuals  themselves.  It  is  the  connivance  of 
the  public  in  something  it  wishes  to  be  titillated 
by,  but  not  to  mention  out  loud— in  its  approval 
of  novelists  whose  major  theme  of  hatred  for 
women  is  rarely  mentioned:  of  comedians  whose 
stock  in  trade  is  the  exhibitionism  of  spastic, 
semi-hysterical  effeminacy;  of  Western  and  de- 
tective-storv  heroes  who  rigorously  spurn  their 
heroines  in  the  search  for  sadomasochistic  puri- 
fication. All  these  are  not  only  permitted  but 
profuse.  Not  a  word  of  complaint  about  them 
comes  from  the  self-appointed  custodians  of 
morality,  who  are  far  too  busily  occupied  protect- 
ing teen-agers  from  Maupassant.  Censorship, 
official  and  unofficial,  lets  pass  into  the  social 
main  stream  countless  images  and  innuendoes 
that  could  only  be  identified— if  they  were  to  be 
identified— as  perverse.  Of  the  normal,  the  lust- 
fid  thoughts  and  desires  of  one  sex  for  the  other, 
it  faithfully  removes  whatever  trace  it  can. 

LOVE     NO,     DEATH     YES 

THIS  paradox  has  been  the  subject  of  a 
book,  the  most  extraordinary  study  of 
Anglo-Saxon  censorship  vet  to  appear— Gershon 
Legman's  Love  and  Death  (1919).  Mr.  Legman's 
subject  is  the  literary  sadism  which  is  intensified 
by  the  censorship  of  sex;  his  motif  is  that  shame- 
ful anomaly  of  American  mores  which  has  made 
love,  legal  in  fact,  illegal  on  paper,  while  mur- 
der, though  illegal  in  fact,  has  been  not  only 
legal  on  paper  but  the  basis  of  the  greatest  pub- 
lishing successes  of  all  time.  To  be  sure,  affec- 
tion and  hatred  are  opposite  poles  of  human  ex- 
perience, and  art  necessarily  concerns  itself  with 
each— the  act  in  which  life  begins  and  that  in 
which  it  ends.  The  highest  skill  need  not 
morbidly  exaggerate  the  physical  details  of 
either,  but  neither  will  be  prohibited.  Deny  one 
only,  and  the  other  takes  its  place.  Mr.  Legman 
overpoweringly  documents  his  case  that  in  the 
modern  Anglo-American  world  this  is  what  has 
substantially  occurred. 

Though  we  often  speak  of  sex  and  sadism  to- 
gether—as two  equally  regrettable  qualities  in 
the  novels  of  Mickey  Spillane,  for  example— in 


SPARTACUS, iie&e/  against  Rome. . 


'  Such  is  the  vanity  of  man  that  there  is  an 
understandable  tendency  to  over-emphasize 
the  magnitude  of  his  present  day  achieve- 
ments, forgetting  that  they  are  no  more  than 
a  minute  addition  to  the  mosaic  of  fulfillment. 
Take  the  eternal  struggle  for  freedom  and 
human  dignity;  watch  each  day's  turn 
of  events  and  the  shouting  headlines  they 
inspire.  Then  reflect  that  the  torch  of  liberty 
was  kindled  before  the  dawn  of  recorded 
history  and  has  been  carried  forward 
through  the  ages  by  dedicated  men." 


C.  A.  ROBINSON,  Jr., 

David  Benedict  Professor  of  Classics, 
Brown  University 


This  is  a  motion  picture  about  one  such  extraordinary 
and  heroic  man,  and  the  inspired  rebellion  he  led 
against  the  tyranny  of  Imperial  Rome. 
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actual  practice  we  tolerate  blood  and  guts  in  a 
quantity  and  concreteness  denied  to  sexual  love. 
The  time-tested  formula  for  the  "sexed-up"  cover 
of  a  paperback  book  is  a  near-naked  girl  with  a 
revolver,  and  it  is  curious  that  critics  should 
comment  so  often  on  the  nudity  and  ignore  the 
invitation  to  murder.  Within  the  letter  of  the 
law,  as  in  the  popular  culture,  sex  and  violence 
tend  to  be  entangled— we  labeled  an  atomic 
bomb  "Gilda,"  the  title  of  a  Rita  Hayworth 
movie,  anil  we  (all  an  abbreviated  bathing  suit 
a  "Bikini"— but  in  the  courts  it  is  exceptional 
that  the  two  are  prosecuted  with  equal  emphasis. 
The  typical  law  against  obscenity  prohibits  it  in 
company  with  other  encouragements  to  crime  as 
well  as  lust,  but  we  all  take  for  granted  the  starte 
of  general  acceptance  for  printed  murdering, 
whipping,  gouging,  and  wholesale  bloodletting 
which  makes  hall  the  law  unenforceable. 

"Whatever  its  reason,"  wrote  Mr.  Legman  of 
the  Spillane-type  detective  story,  "through  this 
technique  of  persistent  sexual  negation,  every 
detail  of  ravishing  female  nudity,  lascivious 
temperament,  etc.,  can  be  gone  into  at  any  de- 
sired length  ...  as  long  as  the  whole  is  purified 
by  the  detective  hero's  frigid  rejection."  Love, 
no:  death,  yes.  In  his  bitterly  polemic  book  Mr. 
Legman  follows  this  paradox  where  it  leads  him, 
through  comic  books  to  the  novels  built  around 
the  bitch-heroine,  and  eventually  traces  it  back 
to  the  censorship  of  sex  in  English  drama  follow- 
ing the  Restoration,  which  eventually  led  to  the 
literary  violence  Mr.  Spillane  has  brought  to  its 
present  mass-producible  perfection.  Yel  Mi. 
Legman  did  not  suppose  thai  everything  would 
be  solved  merely  by  giving  incitement  to  love 
and  incitement  to  mayhem  equal  treatment 
under  the  law. 

"The  American  censorship  of  sex  is  internal- 
ized," he  writes.  "The  men  and  women  in  the 
street  earn  it  around  with  them  in  their  heads. 
They  are  the  censor,  and  to  the  degree  that  the 
law  mirrors  their  wonted  censorship,  the  law  can 
be  enforced  and  will  be  obeyed." 

Xow  ihat  the  lid  has  been  lilted,  so  to  speak, 
we  have  had  a  chance  to  sec  how  light  Mr.  Leg- 
man was.  The  freedom  of  the  late  1950s  came 
so  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  that  most  of  us 
were  unprepared  lor  it.  Lolita,  as  Lionel  Trilling 
has  remarked,  is  really  the  only  kind  of  love  story 
that  we  are  reach  to  take  seriously;  while  Lady 
Chatterley,  now  that  she  is  public  property,  turns 
out  to  be  almost  more  embarrassing  than 
stimulating.  The  writers  who  were  mosl  readily 
able  to  profit  from  the  general  loosening  of 
moral  bonds  were  those  who  had  alreach  worked 


out  their  own  patterns  of  outlet  and  repression 
on  Mr.  Legman's  terms.  Freedom  has  proved  to 
be  most  conspicuously  freedom  for  authors  like 
Tennessee  Williams,  for  castration  and  can- 
nibalism, and  for  the  endlessly  reiterated  message 
of  war  to  the  death  on  women. 

Williams'  stock  formula  is  the  same  as  Spil- 
la  ne's:  females  are  enthralling,  but  shared 
pleasure  with  them  promptly  results  in  the  death 
of  one  or  both  partners.  The  inevitable  outcome 
is  violence,  and  the  predominant  theatrical  emo- 
tion is  fear— the  fear  that  now  broods  over  the 
American  stage  so  pervasively  as  to  hold  Broad- 
wax  audiences  in  a  state,  as  Fit/ro\  Davis  called 
it  in  the  New  York  Times,  of  "captive  agony." 
Davis  went  on  to  list  eight  current  plays— from 
Duerrenmatt's  "The  Visit"  to  Camus'  "Caligula" 
—in  his  indictment.  Since  the  time  he  wrote  one 
could  now  add  "Toys  in  the  Attic."  in  which  the 
gory  make-up  worn  by  jason  Robards,  Jr.,  in  the 
last  scene— according  to  a  tally  kept  by  the  house 
physician— has  been  responsible  for  three  heart 
attacks  and  nine  cases  of  assorted  shock,  hysteria, 
and  fainting  among  members  of  the  audience. 

Worst  of  all  is  our  refusal  to  label  this  Grand 
Guignol  for  what  it  is.  For  myself,  1  will  defend 
to  the  death  an  author's  right  to  exalt  whatever 
ideal  he  chooses,  but  I  cannot  defend  his  right 
to  have  audiences  sit  there  and  drink  it  all  in  as 
though  it  were  a  profound  comment  on  the 
human  situation.  The  end  result  of  puritan 
censorship  has  been  this  compounded  dishonesty 
of  writer  and  public  in  which  meaningless 
violence,  violence  for  its  own  sake,  meant  merely 
to  shock  and  terrify  the  spectator,  is  never  named 
and  identified.  Instead,  the  critics  puzzle  over 
the  "mystery"  of  Williams'  "dramatic  power," 
and  save  their  choicest  laurels  for  Archibald 
\l,i<  Leish's  "J.B.."  a  tidied-up  Iv\  League  imita- 
tion of  Williams'  technique  for  clubbing  the 
audience  into  emotional  insensibility  by  repeated 
and  insistently  pointless  acts  of  mangling,  mur- 
der, rape,  and— the  final  "poetic"  touch— nuclear 
annihilation.  If  pornography  could  cure  us  of 
this  disease,  one  would  pray  for  more  pornog- 
raphy. 

YOUTH     AND 

THE     SMUT-HUNTERS 

NEEDLESS  to  say,  despite  these  distrac- 
tions. societ\  survives.  The  vanity  of  law- 
yers  in  assuming  that  the  law  has  a  significant 
effect  on  sexual  habits  is  matched  by  the  vanity 
of  writers  in  assuming  that  literature  has  a  com- 
parable effect.   Fortunately,  there  are  other  forces 


the  average  cost  of  moving  a  ton  of  freight  one  mile  is  six  cents 
by  truck... twenty-four  cents  by  airplane... and  less  than  a  cent 
and  a  half  by  efficient,  low-cost  railroads. 


In  everyone's  interest,  public  policy  should  give  the  railroads  the  opportu- 
nity to  compete  with  other  forms  of  transportation  on  a  fair  and  equal  basis. 
ASSOCIATION   OF  AMERICAN    RAILROADS,   WASHINGTON,    D.   C. 
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at  work  determining  conduct,  and  such  enjoy- 
ment of  life  as  there  is  by  the  vast  majority 
escapes  observation  and  reporting.  Young  peo- 
ple, determined  to  explore  the  mysteries  for 
themselves,  continue  to  grow  up  without  having 
been  successfully  convinced  that  sex  is  unclean; 
nor  are  thev  always  unwilling  to  scandalize  their 
elders.  Throughout  this  society  that  resolutely 
pretends  to  the  contrary,  there  remains  a  streak 
of  amiable  lewdness  and  bawdry  that  has  nothing 
to  do  with  literature  and  breaks  through  censor- 
ship of  any  kind  at  the  most  unexpected  times 
and  places.  People  in  the  radio  industry  still 
shudder  at  being  reminded  of  what  happened  on 
October  15.  1947,  on  the  program  "Double  or 
Nothing,"  when  a  former  Navy  nurse  delivered 
herself  of  some  cheerfully  untrammeled  remarks. 

The  dispute  over  censorship,  no  matter  how 
"liberal"  the  law  becomes,  is  thus  likely  to  con- 
tinue. The  smut-hunters  are  not  the  only  ones 
who  attack  pornography.  There  are  thoroughly 
intelligent  and  sophisticated  objections  to  it— on 
the  grounds  that  it  is  "calculated  to  stimulate  sex 
feelings  independent  of  another  loved  and 
chosen  human  being"— which  play  down  any  sug- 
gestion that  Eros  has,  in  ils  own  right,  a  civiliz- 
ing and  illuminating  potential.  They  derive 
from  the  view  of  sex  which  holds  its  exclusive 
function  to  be  continual  ion  of  the  race,  and  they 
result  in  somewhat  arbitrary  strictures  on  those 
whose  desires  fail  to  be  co-ordinated  with  the 
propagative  process.  Mis.  Margaret  Culkin 
Banning,  testifying  before  a  Congressional  com- 
mittee, said  that  she  imagined  the  ads  in  "sexy 
magazines"  to  be  directed  at  "frustrated  men, 
who  were  too  short  or  too  Eat  or  too  friendless 
or  too  far  from  home  to  have  a  successful  sex 
relationship";  while  Margaret  Mead  has  defined 
the  difference  between  bawdry  and  pornography 
as  that  between  the  music  hall  and  the  "strip 
tease,  where  lonely  men,  driven  and  haunted,  go 
alone.  .  .  ."  Such  views  impress  me  as  inade- 
quately informed  by  an  appreciation  of  sex.  not 
simply  as  a  genetic  mechanism,  but  as  one  of  the 
avenues  through  which  reality  is  exposed  to  us. 
This  blessing  has  been  conferred  on  mankind 
impartially  and  is  luckily  not  within  anyone's 
province  to  allocate. 

But  the  defense  of  pornography  (and  one  of 
the  by-products  of  censorship's  current  decline 
is  that  an  all-out  defense  lias  at  last  become  pos- 
sible) rests  on  the  assumption  that  it  "reflects  a 
basically  healthy  and  therapeutic  attitude  toward 
life."  This  is  a  phrase  which  Drs.  Eberhard  and 
Phyllis  Kronhausen  in  Pornography  (Did  the  Law 
(1959)  apply  to  that  subdivision  of  the  literature 


which  thev  call  "erotic  realism."  books  like 
Lawrence's,  Frank  Harris'  autobiography,  or  Ed- 
mund Wilson's  Memoirs  of  Hecate  County.  Of 
the  rest— the  "hard-core"  pornography  that  no 
judge  has  vet  been  found  to  condone— they  will 
say  only  that  it  cannot  be  shown  to  be  harmful, 
that  its  worst  qualities  result  from  our  "censorial, 
sex-suppressive  attitudes."  and  that  as  fantasy  it 
may  be  preferable  to  direct  action  as  an  outlet 
for  many  antisocial  attitudes.  But  the  Kron- 
hausens  do  at  least  rest  their  entire  discussion 
on  the  assumption  that  the  primary  purpose  of 
the  "hard-core"  books  is  to  stimulate  the 
"lascivious  thoughts"  and  "lustful  desires"  which 
the  Supreme  Court  still  frowns  upon,  and  in 
speaking  to  any  extent  favorably  of  this  "dirt 
for  dirt's  sake"  they  go  far  beyond  the  position 
that  most  opponents  of  censorship  have  hitherto 
been  willing  to  take. 

THE     TRUE     OBSCENITIES 

THERE  is  a  sense  in  which  every  nation 
gets  the  pornographv  it  deserves.  If  we  for- 
bid the  writing  of  erotica  to  all  but  those  who  are 
willing  to  break  the  law.  then  we  have  no  fair 
complaint  if  the  results  are  trivial,  mean,  and 
inartistic.  We  are  little  entitled  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  subject  matter  of  sex  cannot  be 
tastefully— or  even  beautifully— treated  if  we  have 
never  tried  to  treat  it  so.  Least  of  all  can  Ave 
pride  ourselves  on  our  moral  stature  as  a  people 
until  we  have  further  progressed  beyond  the 
outhouse  phase,  manifested  1>\  the  Post  Office 
Department's  recurrent  efforts  to  agitate  public 
opinion,  in  which  a  sniggering  shame  is  our 
characteristic  approach  to  sex. 

The  true  obscenities  of  American  life  lie  in 
our  vicious  public  consumption  of  human  suffer- 
ing, in  virtually  every  form  and  medium.  By 
comparison,  the  literature  of  sexual  love  woidd 
seem  vastly  to  be  preferred.  The  only  real  ques- 
tion is  whether  pornography  is  enough,  whether 
literature  alone  can  do  the  trick,  and  whether  the 
tentative  liberties  now  allotted  to  a  handful  of 
authors  will  undo  the  damage  of  over  a  century 
of  censorship  before  another  puritan  cycle  be- 
gins. The  public  now  seems  to  have  more  literary 
sex  available  than  it  can  assimilate,  and  there  are 
few  signs  that  liberation  from  Comstockery  has 
turned  us  overnight  into  profoundly  organic  and 
integrated  creatures.  Instead,  what  has  come  to 
the  lore  is  a  strain  of  violence,  the  sadism  that  to 
date  has  shown  no  signs  of  weakening  its  grip  on 
the  American  imagination.  If  the  sexual  millen- 
nium is  to  arrive,  it  cannot  arrive  too  soon. 
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THE  MAN  FROM  BERLITZ 
GOESTOTHETURKISH  BATH 
WHEN  J.  ALLEN  TUCK 
CANT  GO  TO  BERLITZ! 


A  sweltering  steamroom  is  hardly  the  nat- 
ural habitat  of  the  man  from  Berlitz.  So, 
in  order  to  avoid  any  heated  discussion  as 
to  why  he's  away  from  the  cool  confines 
of  Berlitz  let's  turn  our  attention  to  the 
rather  portly  chap  in  the  size  52  sheet  .  .  . 
Mr.  J.  Allen  Tuck. 

Ordinarily,  J.  Allen  makes  sure  that  there's 
time  in  his  busy  schedule  to  get  to  Berlitz 
where  he's  learning  to  speak  Italian.  But, 
a  Board  of  Director's  meeting  ran  all  morn- 
ing.   Lunchtime    was    entirely    taken    up 


with  a  union  delegation,  and  the  advertis- 
ing agency  presentation  took  all  afternoon. 
Naturally,  this  kind  of  day  required  a  re- 
laxing hour  or  two  at  the  turkish  baths — 
So,  since  J.  Allen  couldn't  come  to  Berlitz, 
the  man  from  Berlitz  came  to  him.  We 
mention  this  only  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  whatever  your  language  needs  are — 
private  instruction  combined  with  the 
Berlitz  Method  can  solve  your  problem. 
(Incidentally,  a  business  man  needs  to 
speak  a  different  Italian  than  a  movie  star 
who's  making  a  spectacular  in  the  Col- 
osseum.) Private  Berlitz  instruction  makes 
it  possible  for  you  to  arrange  a  schedule 
to  suit  your  convenience.  You  can  utilize 
lunchtime,  pre-business  hours,  after  busi- 
ness hours  and  even  Turkish  bathtime. 
You  can  plan  business  trips  or  take  time 
out  4'or  vacations  and  Berlitz  will  accom- 
modate you.  In  our  schools,  in  homes,  in 


offices,  in  the  jungles  of  Africa,  in  the  oil 
fields  of  Indonesia,  Berlitz  Instructors 
have  taught  103-2  million  people  to  speak 
over  50  different  languages;  and  across 
the  country  or  around  the  globe  your  local 
Berlitz  Director  can  tailor  a  program  of 
Berlitz  instruction  to  vour  specific  needs. 

There  are  211  Berlitz  Schools  in  leading 
cities  throughout  the  world.  (Many  of 
them  within  easy  walking  distance  of  a 
friendl)  turkish  hath.) 

FOR  BUSINESS  OR  PLEASURE, 
PEOPLE    WHO    GO     PLACES    GO    TO 
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Printing  Press  Features 
Produce  Printing  Press  Results 

The  world's  largest  manufacturer  of 
duplicators  has  successfully  combined 
the  simple,  economical  stencil  duplicat- 
ing process  with  the  principles  of  the 
printing  press.  ..making  possible  results 
which  you  will  compare  favorably  with 
the  work  you  once  bought  from  outside 
professional  services.  Your  office  girl 
operates  the  Gesfetner  and  won't  get  a 
finger  smudged  in  the  process.  Printer's 
style  paste  ink,  in  disposable  tubes,  is 
automatically  fed  to  dual  cylinders 
where  it  is  impressed  on  paper  through 
a  silk  screen... and,  in  color,  too.'  Even 
the  finished  run  is  automatically  jogged 
into  a  neat  stack  and  the  machine  shuts 
itself  off  when  the  required  number  is 
printed. 

Make  Your  Own  Stencils 
Automatically.. .by 


ron 


Place  original  (even  paste-up  layouts) 
around  one  cylinder  and  a  blank  stencil 
around  the  other.  Turn  the  switch— that's 
all.  A  finished  stencil 
in  minutes. 
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The  Conservative  Front-runner 


-STATE. 


From  a  corny  symbol  of  reaction 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  is  rapidly 
turning  into  a  center  of  political  power 
.  .  .  with  an  influence  beyond  Republi- 
can parly  channels. 

W  ASHTNGTO  N  -The  <>nh  na- 
tional politician  who  has  already 
won  a  personal  and  unique  victor) 
lor  November  and  beyond,  no  mat- 
ter what  part)  takes  the  White 
House  or  Congress,  is  Barry  Gold- 
water  ol  Arizona. 

Senator  Goldwater  has  become  the 
undoubted  head  of  Republican  Con- 
servatism in  this  country,  the  lithe 
and  youngish  (fifty-one)  heir  to  the 
brilliantly  myopi<  Robert  A.  Taft. 
To  this  post  Mr.  Goldwater's  nomi- 
nation and  election  have  occurred  as 
surel)  as  though  the  process  had 
been  dul)  ratified  in  contention  and 
election  booth— and  a  good  deal 
more  genuinely  in  the  human  sense. 

It  is  well  to  emphasize  at  the  start 
a  fact  which  was  epiite  clear  to 
reasonably  perceptive  observers  last 
summer  at  the  Republican  National 
Convention  at  Chicago.  This  was 
that  while  the  convention  inevitabl) 
Jiose  Richard  Nixon,  its  heart- 
that  is.  the  heart  of  (hat  large 
pait  ol  the  convention  which  was 
bred-in-bone  Re  pub  Hum  and  not 
Eisenhower-Republicaa  or  Rocke- 
feller-Republican or  some  otherwise- 


hyph e n a t ed-Repub  1  ica n— was  with 
Goldwater  all   the  way. 

Hardly  a  year  before,  he  had  been, 
nationally,  a  rather  obscure  Far 
Western  Senator  who  was  an  in- 
carnate cliche.  The  name  Goldwater 
was  a  synonym  for  a  hopelessly  out- 
dated political  reaction.  It  was  a 
synonym  increasingly  used  to  replace 
the  tired  line  that  so-and-so  was  "to 
the  Right  of  William  McKinley." 
Goldwater  took  over  from  McKinley 
in  our  folklore  of  epithet. 

Things  are  quite  different  now. 
Goldwater  may  in  fact  be  as  reac- 
tionar)  as  Marie  Antoinette  and  her 
Louis  Roi  put  together.  (I  think 
not.  myself,  though  I  won't  argue 
the  point  right  now.)  But  even  if  he' 
were,  it  is  not  rationally  possible  any 
more  to  assess  his  ideological  posi-  , 
tion  within  his  party  and  within  this 
Republic  as  hopeless.  That  position 
is  growing  day  by  day. 

Beyond  a  doubt,  the  convention 
gave  him  a  national  forum  he  never 
had  before,  a  showplace  for  his 
special  quality.  This  quality  is  a 
total  candor  and  an  intellectual  in- 
tegrity as  distinctive  as  Taft  s.  And, 
because  Taft's  was  a  far  more  subtle 
mind,  in  some  ways  Goldwater's 
frankness  is  the  more  appealing.  It 
follows  from  this  that  I  like  Gold- 
water;  as  a  man  and  as  a  politician] 

I  wholly  disagree  with  most  of  his 
views.  But  I  own  to  a  bias  toward 
any  politician  so  full  of  principle- 
even  if  it  is  often  what  I  would  think 
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to  be  v\  rong  pi  in<  iple-  and  simul- 
taneously so  Free  ol  those  tei  i  ible  dis 
abilities  "I  mosi  highly-principled 
men:  .1  drear)  sell  1  ighteousness  and 
,.  spii  ii  ol  "<  1  usade"  whi<  li  remind 
me  ol  .1  long  file  ol  unbearably  pious 
1I1. 11. u  ters  from  ( )livei  ( Iromwell  on. 
s.i\  wh.ii  you  will  ol  Goldwater 
(.mil  man)  have  said  .1  great  deal), 
you  can'i  indi<  1  him  foi  the  political 
1 1  ime  ol  humoi  less  <  1  usading.  \  ou 
also  cannot  possibl)  call  him  a 
demagogue.  1  le  is  tireless,  but  he  is 
not  shrill:  he  yells  but  he  does 
not  slu  irk:  he  would  tui  n  the  <  lo<  k 
back,  perhaps;  but  he  would  nevei 
claim  that  the  ( lock  was  his  personal 
invention  and  propert)  until  evil 
men  stole  it  from  him. 

A     PLAIN     BLUNT     MAN 

HER  E .  in  Goldwater,  is  an  ab- 
solutel)  honest  politician.  And  this 
is  precisel)  what  has  made  him  an 
authentic  and  growing  national 
figure,  .1  sort  of  unnominated  Presi- 
dential candidate  in  the  hearts  of  his 

follow  ri  s. 

Now  of  course  it  is  possible  to  be 
thoroughly  honest  politically  and 
also  thoroughl)  wrong.  And  of 
ionise  it  is  also  true  that  the  simpler 
a  man's  views,  the  fewer  Hamlct- 
esque  tortures  he  must  endure  in 
older  to  maintain  and  to  proclaim 
1  hem.  Goldwater's  are  oversimple. 
Bui  the)  are  real,  they  are  powerful, 
and  they  are  evoking  an  increasing 
support  among  the  public.  Gold- 
water's  office,  when  I  called  upon 
him  before  writing  this  column,  was 
hardl)  less  crowded  than  those  of 
Richard  Nixon  and  John  Kennedy. 
That  he  commands  a  third  force  is 
undeniable;  that  he  could  exploit 
this  force  for  personal  kudos  and 
even  cash  is  equally  undeniable. 
That  he  has  not  done  so  and  will  not 
do  so  is  undeniably  to  his  credit. 

His  aims  are  both  plain  and 
sensibly  limited.  He  has  no  illusion 
(not  even  of  that  tiny,  vagrant  kind 
that  has  so  often  ensnared  third- 
force  leaders  in  the  past)  of  Gold- 
water for  President— either  on  a 
Republican  ticket  or  some  splinter- 
party  ticket.  What  he  is  interested 
in— and  is  slowly  accomplishing,  to 
some  extent— is  the  development  in 
this  country  of  a  real  position  of 
strength  for  what  he  regards  as  the 
proper  Conservatism.    With  this  he 


JACK  DANIEL'S  SEVEREST  CRITIC  is  our  whiskey 
taster  who  makes  sure  our  whiskey  is  gentled  to  the 
proper  sippin'  smoothness. 

This  gentleman's  word  is  law  at  Jack 
Daniel's  small  distillery.  He  tastes  our 
whiskey  just  as  it  comes  from  the  room- 
high  Charcoal  Mellowing  vats.  And  if 
he  should  say  "no,"  the  whole  batch 
would  be  rejected,  and  the  charcoal 
replaced  for  the  next  run.  You  see,  we're 
not  taking  any  chances  on  changing  the 
quality  of  Jack  Daniel's.  One  sip, 
we  believe,  will  tell  you  why.  c  1960  Jack  Daniel  Distillery> 

Lem  Motlow,  Piop.,  Inc. 
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THE  LIGHTER  SCOTCH...  WITH  GENUINE  HIGHLAND  CHARACTER 

Lighter,  drier  and  smoother,  VAT  69  combines  all  three  classic 
qualities  that  distinguish  a  Scotch  of  genuine  Highland  character. 

ONE  SCOTCH  STANDS  OUT. ..  in  its  slimmer,  trimmer  bottle 


every  traveler  knows 
what  this  is... 

wise  travelers  know 
what  this  is... 
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Coast  to  coast,  leading  travel  agents  proudly 
display  the  ASTA  seal  of  superior  service. 
Whether  you're  planning  a  cruise,  tour  or  resort 
holiday,  an  ASTA  agent  can  help  you  get  extra 
pleasure  from  each  precious  vacation  day  and 
dollar.  See  him  for  travel  guidance  everywhere 
—  and  for  sea  and  air  tickets  at  official  rates. 
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hopes  to  influence  the  Republican 
party,  and  not  to  raise  up  some  other 
party.  And  most  pointedly  he  hopes 
to  influence  a  Republican  called 
Richard  Milhous  Nixon. 

Goldwater's  relationship  with 
Nixon  is  fascinating.  It  is  cordial; 
but  it  is  not  wide-eyed.  He  likes 
Nixon,  and  vice  versa.  But  between 
these  two  Republicans  there  is  no 
personal  political  infatuation.  Gold- 
water  has  great  confidence  in  Nix- 
on's skill  and,  when  1  talked  with 
him  in  September,  he  fully  assumed 
i hat  Nixon  would  be  in  the  White 
House  next  January.  But  Goldwater 
knows  perfectly  well  what  some  of 
\i\on*s  Liberal  critics  have  some- 
times said:  Nixon  is  an  extraordi- 
nary weal  her  vane  or  political 
litmus  paper;  his  greatest  strength 
and  greatest  weakness  lie  in  his  in- 
comparable sensitivity  to  public 
moods. 

In  short.  Goldwater— the  author  of 
a  generally  first-rate  book  of  per- 
sonal political  philosophy,  now  a 
best-seller,  called  The  Conscience  of 
a  Conservative— is  tirelessly  and  not 
always  gently  applying  the  prod  of 
that  conscience  to  another  politician 
he  considers  basically  Conservative, 
Richard  Nixon.  He  is  continuously 
putting  pressure  on  him  not  to 
hearken  for  a  moment  to  the  sirens 
ol  Liberalism— not  even  when  the 
Nixon  antennae  may  inform  him 
that  listening  to  the  Liberals  might 
be  very  useful   politically. 

For  Goldwater  deeply  believes 
that  Conservatism  will  never  come 
back  to  this  country  (he  rightly  re- 
gards  the  Eisenhower  Era  as  neither 
Conservative  nor  Liberal  but  only 
an  amiable  political  coalition)  until, 
first  Conservatism  is  ready  to  put  its 
case  honestly  and  without  trimming. 
This  done,  he  thinks  Conservatism 
can  come  back— primarily  through 
the  influence  of  the  young,  the  post- 
war generation. 

THIRD-PARTY    TALK 

1>  E  CAUSE  he  is  undergoing  those 
changes  which  always  come  when 
an)  politician  has  passed  from  the 
status  of  a  mere  single  shouter  for 
something  to  the  responsibilities  of 
collective  leading  for  something, 
Goldwater  is  not  trying  to  hurry. 
I  lis  instantaneous  and  continuing  re- 
jection of  his  opportunity  to  lead  a 
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Third  Part)  is  ••  case  in  point. 
He  is  wise  enough  t<>  know  1l1.1t 
Third  Parties  are  alien  to  the  Vmei  1 
can  tradition  and  have  rarer)  sue 
ceeded— excepi  possibly  in  tipping 
.in  election  toward  one  of  the  othei 
parties.  He  has  enough  taste  not  to 
want  to  be  associated  with  such  ven- 
tures—which usually  fall  sooner  or 
later  into  the  hands  ol  crackpots. 
And  he  has  a  proper  lo\.<h\  to  the 
p.ut\  tI1.1t  sent  him  into  public  life. 

Thus,  .is  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican Senatorial  Campaign  Com- 
mittee, he  has  gone  along  loyally 
supporting  such  Republicans  ;is 
Sen. nor  Clifford  Case  of  New  Jersey, 
whose  views  are  just  .is  far  from 
Goldwater's  .is  the)  are  from  those  ol 
Senator  Harry  Flood  Byrd  of  Vir- 
ginia.  He  does  this  because  he  knows 
that  when  it  (onus  time  to  organize 
the  Senate,  that  is.  to  establish  its 
party  control  alter  an  election,  oik 
"body"  is  \er\  much  like  another,  no 
matter  if  that  "both"  calls  itself  a 
Republican  only  lor  the  single  hour 
of  that  vote.  (As  a  Brigadier  Gen- 
ei.il  in  the  Air  Force  Reserve  and  a 
skilled  and  still  active  command 
pilot,  Goldwater  naturally  uses  the 
military  term  "body"  for  a  man.  In 
conversation,  he  does  not  go  in  for 
euphemisms.  When  he  has  a  drink 
it  is  not  a  "cocktail";  it  is  a  "glass  of 
booze."  His  book,  though  full  of 
doubtful  arguments,  is  clearly  writ- 
ten and  without  cant.) 

lint  it  is  not  mainly  in  the  Senate 
that  Goldwater  is  now  trying  to  en- 
trench and  broaden  a  bridgehead  of 
the  true  Conservatism.  His  main 
field  of  operations  is  among  the 
public,  especially  among  some  two 
hundred  organizations— trade  associ- 
ations, so-called  patriotic  groups, 
and  so  on— where  he  wishes  to  define 
Conservatism  and  to  encourage 
members  to  defend  and  propagate  it. 

Because  he  knows  that  no  political 
movement  can  long  last  without 
some  core  of  responsibility,  he  has 
his  troubles  with  some  of  these 
groups  for  not  being  willing  to  go  as 
far  as  they  want.  Some  of  them,  he 
wryly  recalls,  sent  him  rather  nasty 
wires  for  bluntly  calling  upon  his 
followers  to  put  away  their  nonsense 
about  Third  Parties  and  to  support 
the  Nixon-Lodge  ticket  as  the  only 
sensible  alternative  open  to  them. 

"Well,"  he  says  comfortably, 
"some  of  them  called  me  a  traitor 
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the  topic  is 
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I  he  matching  of  a  unique  talent  with 
an  unusual  vehicle  has  always  been 
cause  for  hosannas. 

Now  happily  it  occurs,  for  Holly- 
wood's George  Sidney  has  succeeded 
in  matching  the  unique  talents  of  Can- 
tinflas,  who  went  around  the  world  in 
80  days,  with  a  most  unusual  vehicle: 
"Pepe". 

Thirty-five  of  showdom's  greatest 
names  were  eager  to  cross  talents 
with  Cantinflas  and  you  see  them  all, 


playing  themselves,  in  "Pepe". . .  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  big  and  wonder- 
ful story. 

With  this  intriguing  variant  on  the 
7  Lively  Arts,  the  catalyst  that  is  Can- 
tinflas creates  the  most  gala  event 
of  the  current  show  season.  Offering, 
as  it  does,  fun,  color,  drama,  music 
and  pageantry... "Pepe"  presents  a 
new  excitement  in  screen  entertain- 
ment. You  must  be  among  the  first  to 
see  and  enjoy  it. 


PEPE"  WILL  BE  SHOWN  ON  A  RESERVED  TICKET  BASIS  ONLY 
IN  SELECTED  THEATRES  STARTING  IN  DECEMBER. 
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THE  WORLD  OF 
MATHEMATICS 


Winston  Churchill's 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN: 

THE  WAR  YEARS 


EITHER  OF  THESE  SETS:  IF  you  agree  to  buy  six  selections  or  alternates  from  the  club  within  A  YEAR 


THE  STORY  OF  CIVILIZATION  by  Will  Durant 


Winston  Churchill's 
THE  SECOND  WORLD  WAR 


IN  A  SHORT  TRIAL  MEMBERSHIP  IN  THE 
BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB 
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COMPLETE  SHORT  STORIES  OF 
W.  SOMERSET  MAUGHAM 
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SPECIAL:  oxford  universal  dictionary  $() 
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BOOKS  DURING 
THE  NEXT  YEAR 


GOOD  SENSE  FOR 
EVERY  READING  FAMILY 


Ti  1 1  purpose  of  this  suggested  trial 
membership  is  to  demonstrate  two 
things  by  your  own  experience-,  first, 
that  you  can  really  keep  yourself  from 
missing,  through  oversight  or  over- 
busyness,  books  you  fully  intend  to 
read;  second,  the  advantages  of  the 
Club's  Book-Dividend  system, 
through  which  members  regularly  re- 
ceive valuable  library  volumes  — 
either  without  charge  or  at  a  small 
fraction  of  their  price  —  simply  by 
buying  books  they  would  buy  any- 
way. The  offers  described  here  really 
represent  "advance"  Book-Dividends 
earned  by  the  purchase  of  the  four 
or  six  books  you  engage  to  buy  later. 

)|c  The  work(s)  you  choose  will  be 
sent  to  you  immediately,  and  you  will 
be  billed  at  the  special  price  indicated 
(plus  a  small  charge  for  postage) . 

>|c  You  have  a  wide  choice  always 

—  over  200  selections  and  alternates 
during  the  year. 

>|c  If  you  continue  after  buying 
the  four  or  six  additional  books 
called  for  in  this  trial  member- 
ship, with  every  second  Club  choice 
you  buy  you  will  receive,  without 
charge,  a  valuable  Book-Dividend 
averaging  around  $6.50  in  retail  value. 
Since  the  inauguration  of  this  profit- 
sharing  plan,  $235,000,000  worth  of 
books  (retail  value)  has  been  earned 
and  received  by  Club  members  as 
Book-Dividends. 

BOOK  OF  THE  MONTH  CLUB,  Inc. 
345  Hudson  Street  •  New  York  14,  N.  Y. 
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IS  there  a  dear  old  grandmother  in 
YOUR  home  who  can't  climb  stairs  ? 
Or  perhaps  a  busy  wife  and  mother  who 
needs  to  be  saved  from  tiresome  trips,  up 
and  down,  several  times  an  hour?  Or 
someone  convalescing  in  the  home? 

To  any  or  all  of  these  people,  so  dear 
to  you,  a  home  lift  can  bring  greater 
happiness  and  guard  their  safety  and 
health.  INCLIN-ATOR  (shown  above) 
carries  two  people  upstairs,  safely  and 
comfortably. 

"Elevette,"  a  vertical  lift,  can  be 
installed  in  stair  well,  corner  or  closet.  It 
may  be  inclosed  in  a  shaft  to  serve  more 
than  two  floors.  Both  operate  on  house 
current  and  are  safe  for  all  ages. 
Send  for  folder  "Slop   Climbing   Sfoirs,"  FREE 


INCLINATOR    COMPANY    OF    AMERICA 


2214  Poxton  Boulevard,  Harrisburg,  Penna. 
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and  a  yellow-belly— things  like  that." 
It  is  his  theory  that  the  more  he 
can  enhearten  the  Conservative 
movement  the  more  articulate  it  will 
be  and  thus  the  more  influential, 
both  in  the  1964  Presidential  elec- 
tion and  meanwhile  on  Nixon  him- 
self. People.  Goldwater  says,  have 
become  afraid  to  say  they  are  Con- 
servative, and  especially  the  older 
people.  That  is  one  reason  he  puts 
so  much  reliance  on  the  young. 

HIS     PROGRAM 

W  HAT  does  he  think  a  Conserva- 
tive is?    These  are  some  examples: 

Labor— All-out  support  for  so- 
called  "right  to  work"  legislation, 
which  he  denies  is  union-busting 
(hough  he  concedes  its  phoniness  as 
a  slogan.  Nobody,  as  he  sees  it,  can 
claim  a  right  to  work.  What  the 
program  ought  to  be  called,  he  says, 
is  "voluntary  unionism." 

Civil  rights— It  is  morally  and 
ethically  wrong  to  segregate  white 
and  Negro  children  in  schools  or 
elsewhere;  segregation  does  result  in 
inferior  opportunity  for  Negroes.  It 
is  not,  however,  a  proper  federal 
function  to  force  integration  on  the 
states.  Congress  should  propose  a 
Constitutional  amendment  reaffirm- 
ing, as  he  puts  it,  or  declaring,  as 
others  would  put  it,  the  exclusive 
right  of  the  states  in  education. 

The  filibuster  rule— He  came  to 
the  Senate  determined  that  whatever 
else  he  might  do  he  would  put  his 
whole  strength  into  ending  the  right 
of  filibuster.  His  experience,  how- 
ever, has  shown  him  that  the  fili- 
buster is  a  powerful  ami  desirable 
weapon  for  any  minority,  even 
though  it  is  currently  often  used  In 
a  white  Southern  minority  againsl 
the  interests  of  another  minority,  the 
Negroes.  He  regards  himself  as  a 
member  of  two  minorities— as  an  all- 
out  Conservative  and  as  the  son  ol  a 
fewish   lather. 

(And,  regretfully,  he  is  compelled 
to  deny  historical  validity  to  a  won- 
derful anecdote  widely  attributed  to 
him  ol  which  he  deeply  wishes  he 
really  were  the  author.  The  story 
goes  that  he  was  once  denied  mem- 
bership in  an  Arizona  golf  club, 
which  had  the  usual  eighteen-hole 
ourse,  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
Jewish.  His  apocryphal  reply  was 
this:  "Tell  them  that  mv  mother  was 
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Christian;  thai  I  am  ther<  [ore  only 
half-Jewish,  and  thai  1  will  promise 
to  pla\  onh  nine  holes  ol  the 
course 

Federal  aid  t<>  education— No,  no, 
and  no. 

sinii  n  rights— Here  he  has  the 
traditional  Southern  position:  thai 
the  federal  government  progressively 
usurps  the  rightful  powers  ol  the 
states.  I  Ik-  present  Suprenu  (mum. 
he  believes,  has  gone  far  beyond  iis 
Cousiitution.il  mandate. 

Foreign  policy— He  distrusts  and 
somewhat  dislikes  the  United  \ 
lions:  In.'  would  not  have  us  with- 
draw hut  he  would  have  u->  aci 
openh  and  always  to  forward  strictl) 
<ican  interests  above  an)  and  all 
others.  He  supports  N  \TO  and  the 
other  Free  World  alliances:  bin  he 
thinks  we  overvalue  them.  More- 
over, he  considers  them  far  too 
"defensive"  in  nature:  he  I. 
an  aggressive  and  offensive-minded 
American  policy  everywhere. 

From  such  .is  this,  however,  one 
should  not  conclude  that  Goldwater 
is  .1  xenophobe.  On  the  contrary,  he 
is  in  his  w.t\  profound!)  internation- 
alist—thai is.  in  his  ideology.  He  is 
no  intellectual  isolationist;  he  cor- 
responds regularl)  with  research 
nun  of  the  Conservative  part)  in 
Britain  ami  with  the  conservative- 
minded  in  France. 

He  is  aware,  of  course,  that 
"Conservative"  in  England  means 
lome thing  far  different  from  his  con- 
ception of  Conservatism  in  the  I".  S. 
He  rightl)  sees,  however,  that  the 
survival  problem  of  the  Conservative 
part)  in  Britain  vis-a-vis  the  Labor 
party  is  in  main  ways  similar  to  the 
problem  of  reviving  and  synthesiz- 
ing American  Conservatism 
American  Liberalism.  So  he  is  h\  no 
means  chauvinistic  toward  the  Brit- 
ish Conservatives;  he  goes  out  ol  his 
wa\  to  get  their  advice  on  how  to 
make  Conservatism— whatever  its  na- 
tional brand— "respectable."  (The 
word  is  his  own.) 

Unlike  the  last  great  Conservative 
leader  in  this  country,  the  late 
Senator  Talt.  Goldwater  is  hospi- 
table to  ideas  from  any  source.  Talt 
had  an  extraordinar)  inability  to 
listen  to  even  the  most  brilliant  of 
ideas— even  on  his  side  of  the  street— 
il  it  came  from  the  "wrong"  man. 
"Wrong"  to  Taft  meant  some  unde- 
sirably eager  fellow:   any  Democrat: 


JUNG  IN  KWAN'S 
TOTAL  ASSETS 


A  discarded  hat — a  man's  ragged  suit 
— a  look  of  hunger.  These  are  all  that  10- 
year-old  Jung  In  Kwan  has  in  the  world. 

Father  and  mother  living?  Jung  In 
Kwan's  father  was  killed  in  an  avalanche. 
His  mother  died  in  a  dynamite  blast.  He 
is  alone. 

Visible  means  of  support?  Well,  Jung 
In  Kwan  does  have  a  job  of  sorts.  It  is 
begging  for  food  scraps  to  fill  his  gnawing 
stomach. 

Any  references?  Yes,  Jung  In  Kwan 
can  refer  you  to  several  thousand  orphans 
on  the  streets  of  Seoul.  They  are  in  the 
same  business.  They  can  tell  you  about 
his  experience  in  aching  hunger — lonely 
nights — frost-bitten  hands  and  feet.  They 
can  tell  you  of  closed  doors — indifferent 
crowds — dying  friends. 

Prospects  for  the  future?  Almost 
certain  death  for  Jung  In  Kwan  and  many 
of  his  friends.  Unless — unless  a  friendly- 
hand  sends  help.  One  can  "adopt"  such  a 
boy  or  girl  by  sending  $10  a  month  to 
the  Christian  Children's  Fund.  This  opens 
a  door  to  one  of  the  91  CCF-affiliated 
orphanages  in  Korea.  Such  support  lets 
in  a  hungry  child.  Indeed,  any  gift,  large 
or  small,  from  an  American  heart  and 
pocket  can  save  the  life  of  a  little  boy 
or  girl. 

The  cake  Jung  In  Kwan  is  eating  was 
given  to  him  by  a  CCF  worker  who  later 
admitted  him  to  a  CCF  orphanage  school. 
He  no  longer  will  be  one  of  the  unhappy- 
half  of  the  world's  children.  For  every 
other  child  in  the  world  goes  to  bed 
hungry  every  night.  Communism's 
strongest  ally  is  hunger.  While  most  of 
us  worry  about  excess  weight,  children 
starve  because  of  the  lack  of  a  couple  of 
pennies'  worth  of  rice. 

The  cost  of  an  "adoption"  is  the  same  in 
any  of  the  countries  listed. 


Christian  Children's  Fund,  in- 
corporated in  1938,  with  its  391 
affiliated  orphanage  schools  in  41 
countries,  is  the  largest  Protestant 
orphanage  organization  in  the  zvorld, 
assisting  over  34,000  children.  It 
serves  30  million  meals  a  year.  It 
is  registered  with  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Voluntary  Aid  of  the 
International  Cooperation  Admini- 
stration of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  experienced,  efficient, 
economical   and    conscientious. 

COUNTRIES: 

Austria.  Belgium,  Bolivia,  Borneo, 
Brazil,  Burma,  Canada,  Ceylon, 
Chile,  England,  Finland,  France, 
Greece,  Hong  Kong,  India,  Indo- 
nesia, Iran,  Israel,  Italy,  Jamaica, 
Japan,  Jordan,  Korea,  Lapland,  Le- 
banon, Macao,  Malaya,  Mexico, 
Okinawa,  Pakistan,  Philippines, 
Portugal,  Puerto  Rico,  Spain, 
Syria,  Taiwan  (Formosa),  Thai- 
land, Turkey,  L'nited  States,  Viet- 
nam (Indo-china),  Western  Ger- 
many, American  Indians  or  great- 
est need. 


For  Information  write :  Dr.  J.  Calvitt  Clarke 


CHRISTIAN  CHILDREN'S  FUND,  INC. 

Richmond  4,  Virginia 


I  wish  to  "adopt"  a  boy  □  girl  fj  for 
one  year  in 

(Name    Country) 

I  will  pay  $10  a  month  ($120  a  year). 
Enclosed  is  payment  for  the  full  year 
□  first  month  fj.  Please  send  me  the 
child's  name,  story,  address  and  picture. 
I  understand  that  I  can  correspond  with 
the  child.  Also,  that  there  is  no  obliga- 
tion to  continue  the  adoption. 


I  cannot  "adopt"  a  child  but  want  to 

help  by  giving  $ . 

□  Please   send   me   further   information. 

X  AME . - 

ADDRESS 

CITY Zone 

STATE 


Gifts  of  any  amount  are  welcome.  Gifts 
are  deductible  from   income  tax. 


THE 

QUIET 
{MOUTH 


A  good  vermouth 
should  mind  Its  own  business 

Cora  is  the  quiet  vermouth,  the 
oldest  and  most  famous  of  Ital- 
ian imports,  that  never  interferes 
with  the  crisp  delicacy  of  the 
fine  liquors  you  use  for  martinis 
or  manhattans.  Sweet  or  dry, 
Cora  adds  just  the  right  note  of 
discretion  and  good  taste. 

IMPORTED  •  Sweet  or  Dry 
Schieffelin  &  Co.,  New  York 


See  the  Holy 
Land  and 


Middle 
East 


with  an  American 
Maupintour  group. 


Christmas 
Tour  departs 
December  9. 

Reserve  space 
now  on  the 
special  tour 
spending 
Christmas  in 
Bethlehem 
and  Jerusalem. 
Directed  by 
Harriet-Louise 
H.  Patterson, 
Holy  Land 
area  author. 


Plan  now  to  tour  Egypt,  Lebanon,  Syria,  Jor- 
dan, Israel,  Greece,  and  Italy.  Highlights  in- 
clude Luxor,  Beirut,  Baalbek,  Damascus,  the 
Dead  Sea,  Jericho,  Galilee,  Nazareth,  Bethle- 
hem, Jerusalem,  Athens,  and  Rome.  Jet  travel. 
Monthly  departures.  $1597  from  New  York. 


56  page  brochure  describing  Western  and 
Eastern  Europe,  Scandinavian,  and  World  Tours 
available  upon  request. 
See  your  Travel  Agent  or  write  to  Neil 
Mecaskey,  Jr.,  Maupintour,  400  Madison  Ave., 
New  York  17,  New  York  for  folders. 


Maupintour 
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or  someone  whose  general  intel- 
lectual equipment  was  suspect  in 
Taft's  mind. 

Goldwater  knows  that  a  man  may 
be  good  in  one  specialty  if  deplor- 
ably unlearned  otherwise.  Taft 
would  never  truly  confide  in  a  man 
who  did  not  know,  sa\.  what  Black- 
stone  thought,  even  if  that  man 
could  show  him  a  guaranteed 
method  of  carrying  Ohio  for  the 
Republicans. 

HIS     BOILING     POINT 

THERE  is  also  a  second,  and  not 
inconsiderable,  difference.  Taft's 
boiling  point  was  low  and  so  was 
his  tolerance  (in  the  field  of  ideas 
but  not  of  race  or  other  human 
problems).  Goldwater,  a  much  more 
casual  type,  has  greater  tolerance,  in 
every  way.  Perhaps  because  he  is, 
in  the  whole  sum,  far  more  assured 
in  all  his  views  than  was  Taft, 
and  far  less  introspective  and  shy. 
Pushed  hard  by  the  Liberals,  Taft 
would  all  but  physically  give  them 
the  back  of  his  hand.  Pushed  much 
harder  by  the  Liberals— and  this  he 
has  certainly  been— Goldwater  will 
go  right  on  calmly  arguing,  in  the 
genuine  belief  that  the\  re.tlh  do 
have  a  right  to  then  convictions, 
however  ill-formed  they  seem  to  him. 
In  a  word,  he  is  far  more  fair- 
minded  toward  them  than  they  are 
toward  him. 

When  the  late  Senator  Richard 
Neuberger,  one  of  the  true  Liberals 
of  our  time,  was  dying  of  cancer,  his 
most  faithful  correspondent  was 
Barry  Goldwater.  Goldwater  kept 
his  ailing  colleague  (and  friendly 
enemy)  abreast  of  all  that  went  on  in 
the  Senate  while  mam  of  Neu- 
berger's  very  Liberal  colleagues 
found  themselves  too  busy  for  the 
effort— a  fact  I  did  not  discover  from 
Senator  Goldwater  of  Arizona. 

Now,  to  repeat  and  to  re-em- 
phasize, 1  disagree  with  Barry  Gold- 
water  on  many  fundamental  things 
—and  not  least  that  in  his  time  lie 
gave  support  to  Joseph  R.  McCarthy. 
But  it  is  necessary  to  s.t\  this,  too: 
Goldwater  was  by  no  means  alone  in 
this;  indeed,  on  the  Republican  side 
he  was  in  a  vast  majoi  it\. 

In  order  to  balance  the  account 
one  must  recall  also  that  one  of 
this  year's  Presidential  candidates, 
Nixon,   long  backed    McCarthy   and 


that  the  other,  Kennedy,  said  neither 
yea  nor  nay  when  the  Senate  moved 
at  length,  under  conservative  Demo- 
cratic leadership,  to  condemn  Mc-1 
Carthy.  Kennedy,  it  is  true,  was  ill 
and  physically  unable  to  be  on  hand; 
to  vote.  But  it  is  no  good  denying 
that  he  could  have  had  a  statement 
issued  on  his  behalf  making  clear 
where  he  stood. 

Not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon 
it,  if  we  are  going  to  pursue  people 
at  this  date  for  not  having  pursued 
McCarthy  until  it  became  safe  to  do* 
so  we  shall  have  to  chase  a  vast  lot  of 
them— including  some  famous  Demo- 
cratic  "Liberals."  (Personally,  I 
make  no  bones  about  it:  I  think  the 
McCarthy  issue  was  a  profound  and 
memorable  test  of  true  Liberalism 
and  true  Conservatism  alike.  And, 
because  my  professional  Liberal 
friends  have  never  given  me  any 
credit  for  it  but  rather  have  been 
preoccupied  with  the  terrible  fact 
that  f  was  born  in  Texas  and  have 
never  apologized  for  it,  I  make  bold 
to  recall  that  I  was  one  of  those  who 
always  opposed  McCarthy  and  Mc- 
Carthyism  in  every  way  I  could  when 
many  sainted  Liberals  I  could  name 
were  very  busy  elsewhere.) 

WHEN     THE     STORM     BROKE 

AND,  further  as  to  McCarthvism— 
and  I  have  dealt  with  it  at  some 
length  because  it  is  an  important 
thing— there  is  this  to  be  said  of 
Goldwater:  I  never  thought  then, 
and  don't  now,  that  he  perceived 
what  many  of  us  saw  as  the  central 
point:  the  maintenance  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights.  Too,  having  gone  along 
with  McCarthy  when  McCarthy  was 
riding  high,  Goldwater  was  at  least 
one  who  stood  there  to  the  end,  even 
after  McCarthvism  had  been  over- 
whelmingly rejected.  He  sought  no 
storm  cellar  when  the  hurricane 
broke  at  last;  he  stood  his  ground. 

Finally,  I  am  trying  here  to  de- 
scribe—and not  to  psychoanalyze  the 
motives  of— a  new,  a  possibly  wrong- 
headed,  but  a  clearly  attractive 
political  personality.  I  have  long  un- 
comfortably suspected  that  Conserva- 
tism—with or  without  the  prefix 
"ultra"— doesn't  get  too  fair  a  hear- 
ing among  many  of  us.  I  hope  Gold- 
water  gets  such  a  hearing:  I  think  he 
is  entitled  to  it— and  that,  even  more, 
the  country  is  entitled  to  it. 


the  new 


BOOKS 


PAUL    PICKREL 


The  Problems  of  the  Young  and  Some  Recenl   Novels 


IN  Growing  Up  Absurd  (Random  House, 
$4.50)  Paul  Goodman  nominal!)  tackles  the 
subject  <>l  juvenile  delinquency,  though  he  is 
actually  concerned  with  the  largei  problem  oi 
the  place  <>l  men  in  contemporary  society,  specifi- 
call)  American  society.  Goodman's  argument  is 
elaborate  and  often  ingenious  in  detail,  but  es- 
sentially simple.  Modern  society  offers  little-  work 
thai  is  manly,  he  says;  most  work  is  .1  rat  race 
run  1>\  Organization  Men  in  an  Organization 
World.  Some  young  men  cannoi  endure  the  rat 
race  and  resign  Erom  it  t<>  become  Beatniks;  .1 
good  man)  boys  do  not  see  an)  place  Eoi  them- 
selves in  the  Organization  World  and  become 
juvenile  delinquents.  The  cure  Eoi  the  discontent 
for  the  young  American  male  is  more  manl) 
work.  (Presumabl)  more  manl)  work  would  be 
acceptable  to  older  American  males,  too,  but 
Goodman  is  not  much  concerned  with  their 
plight.)  Goodman  is  not  very  clear  on  where 
more  manl)  work  is  to  come  Erom;  apparently  a 
guilt)  societ)  must  simply  awaken  to  its  duty 
and  create  it  b)    fiat. 

There  is  no  Eaull  to  be  Eound  with  such  an 
argument.  It  is  one  of  those  insights  into  societ) 
that  occur  at  such  a  high  level  of  abstraction  that 
it  is  beyond  dispute.  Undoubtedl)  the  world 
would  be  a  vastly  happier  place  il  ever)  man  had 
a  job  that  was  personally  rewarding,  that  con- 
tributed to  the  welfare  oi  societ)  in  a  way  that 
he  could  readily  understand,  and  that  satisfied 
his  own  conception  of  himsell  as  a  man.  But 
then  the  world  would  also  be  a  happier  place  il 
we  all  loved  one  another,  and  universal  satisfac- 
tion in  work  seems  hardl)  less  eas)  to  achieve 
than  universal  love. 

It  is  possible,  however,  to  point  out  some  weak- 
nesses in  Goodman's  argument  as  it  is  presented, 
as  well  .is  some  remarkable  strengths.  First  some 
weaknesses. 

Goodman  strikes  me  as  a  rather  sentimental 
analyst  ol  society.  This  appears  lor  one  place  in 
his  style.  He  regularly  refers  to  the  discontented 
young  people  that  he  discusses  as.  "youth"  or 
"kids"  (a  favorite  word)  or  "lads"  or  "fellows"— 


all  rathet  soli,  dignity-sapping  words  Eor  boys 
and  young  nun.  Ovei  against  the  "kids"  stands 
an  antecedentless  "they,"  the  enemy,  presumably 
oldei  people,  society,  that  is  depriving  them  ol 
their    rights. 

This  stylistic  lapse  aiises  from  Goodman's  con- 
ception of  human  nature,  which  he  sees  as  ex- 
clusivel)  gentle,  kindly,  meaning  no  harm,  lint 
society  too  must  he  a  product  of  human  nature 
(there  is  nowhere  else  lor  it  to  come  from),  and 
its  faults  must  he  in  some  way  expressive  of 
human  limitations.  For  instance.  Goodman 
excoriates  the  present  situation  in  the  building 
trades,  trades  which,  he  sa\s.  should  he  a  major 
source  of  manly  work  for  the  "kids"  and  are  not 
because  they  have  been  ruined  by  the  desire  to 
make  money  on  the  part  ol  developers,  owners, 
union  officials,  and  so  on.  But  surely  the  profit 
motive  is  a  part  of  human  nature,  and  to  pretend 
that  it  is  somehow'  something  that  a  malevolent 
society  puts  over  on  a  kindly,  innocent  human 
nature  is  sentimentality. 

Growing  l'p  Absurd  sulleis  too  from  a  failure 
to  consider  the  problem  historically.  American 
history  has  given  us  an  ideal  ol  masculinity 
based  upon  the  self-sufficient  frontiersman  or 
the  sturdily  independent  farmer,  and  motion 
pictures  and  television  keep  alive  this  ideal  Eor 
present  generation-.  Bui  it  has  little  to  do  with 
the  way  most  American  men  now  make  a  living, 
with  the  result  that  boys  often  gt<>w  up  with  an 
idea  of  what  constitutes  a  man's  work  that  is  lar 
from  reality. 

In  the  longer  perspective  ol  Western  history 
there  has  been,  over  the  last  several  hundred 
years,  a  tremendous  breakdown  in  social  speciali- 
zation, which  we  tend  to  forget  about  because 
there  has  been  at  the  same  time  an  increase  in 
economic  and  intellectual  specialization.  (For 
example,  in  many  older  societies,  to  be  a  soldier 
was  a  career  in  itself  and  lasted  a  lifetime.  Now 
a  young  man  is  expected  to  be  a  soldier  along 
with  fulfilling  several  other  social  roles.)  Even 
in  the  lifetime  of  many  people  still  living,  there 
has  been  an  enormous  decrease  in  social  differ- 
entiation between  men  and  women;  not  only 
have  there  been  public  changes  like  women  get- 


The  undisputed  No.  1  villain  of  the  world 

ADOLF  EICH MANN  -for  the  first  time  the  total  story 
of  his  life,  crimes,  pursuit  and  imprisonment. 

So  vast  is  the  interest  in  the  story  of  Eichmann  and  his  capture,  so  unbelievable  the  facts  of 
the  case  that  many  other  books  have  been  and  will  be  written  on  the  subject.  But  this  is  the 
only  book  that  gives  a  full-length  portrait  of  the  man  as  well  as  his  crimes,  tells  the  inside 
workings  of  the  incredible  Israeli  Intelligence  Service;  is  based  on  material  assembled  by 
two  Israeli  journalists,  former  members  of  the  Israeli  underground  and  possessed  of  almost 
unbelievable  contacts  around  the  world;  is  the  result  of  years  of  intensive  worldwide  under- 
cover detection;  is  packed  with  material  which  has  never  before  appeared  outside  of 
Gestapo  and  other  secret  files;  contains  a  large  picture  section  reproducing  documents, 
letters  and  photographs,  including  the  only  complete  collection  of  pictures  of  Eichmann 
and  his  family.  Illustrated  $5.00 
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A  great  book  destined  to  hold  a  world  of  readers  entranced 

LESLEY   BLANCH,  author  of  The  Wilder  Shores  of  Love,  explores  a 
little-known  corner  of  the  world  and  tells  the  story  of  a  fantastic  Moslem  leader. 

Every  word  of  this  incredible  story  is  true,  all  these  wild  adventures  took 
place  through  thirty  years  of  19th  Century  history.  Yet,  you  will  con- 
stantly think  of  this  saga  of  a  merciless  ruler  triumphantly  defying  the 
grandeur  of  Czarist  Russia  as  a  novel  in  the  richest  romantic  tradition. 

Illustrated  $6.75 
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The  new  novel  by  the 
author  of  Mrs.  Bridge 

THE  PATRIOT 

by  EVAN  S.  CONNELL,  Jr. 


An  electric  novel  of 
a  father  and  a  son— 
of  a  timeless  con- 
flict —  and  of  the 
need  to  understand 
the  difference  be- 
tween loyalty  and 
patriotism.       $4.95 


The  miraculous  story 
of  Jewish  survival  by 

HERBERT  AGAR 


The  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  historian 
visited  Israel  and  was  so  inspired  by 
what  he  saw  that  he  resolved  to  find 
out  what  lay  behind  the  unprecedented 
experience  of  forming  a  nation  from 
the  remnants  of  people  scattered  in 
many  lands.  It  is  a  story  in  part  of 
horror  and  disaster;  it  is  also  a  shining 
example  of  the  will  to  survive  and  faith 
in  a  living  tradition.    With  maps  $5.00 
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ANDRE  MAUROIS 

Here,  in  a  beautifully  made,  lavishly 
illustrated  special  edition  is  Maurois' 
famous  history  of  France  abridged  to 
allow  for  40  full  pages  in  full  color 
and  more  than  120  illustrations  in 
black  and  white.  10"  x  IIW      $17.50 
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"His  book  is  the  best  of  those  done  by  the 

W  fill  tig   §enei  dIS  General  Lord  Ismay's  career  stretches  from 

pig-Sticking  in  India  as  a  young  .subaltern  to  pricking  diplomats  as  Secretary-General 
of  NA  TO.  Along  the  way.  he  served  as  Mr.  Churchill's  personal  Chief  of  Staff, 
and  he  has  written  the  record  with  brilliance  and  objectivity."— EDWARD  R.  MURROW 


"An  inside  view  of  war  leadership  at  its  highest  levels,  Churchill,  Roosevelt  and 
Stalin,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  their  victories  and  their  defeats  whether  on 
the  field  of  battle  or  around  the  conference  table."— Library  Journal 

Illustrated     $6.75 
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Phyllis  McGinley's 

selected  verse  from  three  decades  with  seventy  new  poems 
and  a  foreword  by  W.  H.  Auden 

These  300  poems  are  a  collection  of  Phyllis  McGinley's  best  from  three  productive 
decades.  They  represent  the  whole  range  of  her  deft,  delightful,  wise,  and  inimitable 
verse.  Included  are  the  seventy  new  poems  which  have  all  been  written  since  her 
last  published  volume.  $5.00 
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The  indispensable  one  volume  hand- 
book of  knowledge.   1150  pages, 
31,500  articles,  many  entirely  new. 
"One  of  the  bargains  of  the  century." 
—Herald  Tribune 
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Only 
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"I  have  nothing  but  praise  for 
The  Sign  of  the  Fish  with  its 
acumen  about  both  life  and 
letters,  its  scholarship,  humor, 
and  gusto  for  the  visible  world." 
—London  Sunday  Times 

"He  writes  like  an  angel;  wittily, 
smoothly,   with   such   ease   and 

grace  and  blessed  clarity The 

book  is  made  up  of  the  happiest 
mixture  of  irresistible  informa- 
tion, digression,  speculation  and 
comment."— The  Taller 

lllus.  $4.50 

THE  Sign 
OFTHE  Fjsh 

by  PETER  QUENNELL 


William  James'  extensive  writings  on 
telepathy,  mediumship,  mental  heal- 
ing, and  survival  after  death— collected 
for  the  first  time 

William  James 

on  Psychical 
Research 

COMPILED  AND  EDITED 
BY  GARDNER  MURPHY 
AND  ROBERT  O.  BALLOU 

For  years,  William  James 
studied  phenomena  most 
scientists  refused  to  take 
seriously.  His  unan- 
swered questions,  no  less 
than  his  certainties,  con- 
tribute to  his  picture  of 
the  world.  $6.00 
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ting  the  vote  and  the  right  to  serve  in  public 
office  and  the  armed  services,  but  there  have 
been  all  sorts  of  erosion  of  difference  in  private 
life— the  cut  and  color  of  many  of  their  clothes, 
the  work  they  do,  their  vocabularies,  even  their 
jewelry,  have  become  more  alike. 

Against  this  increasing  similarity  between  the 
sexes,  Goodman  asserts  an  ideal  of  masculinity 
that  is  at  bottom  feudal,  chivalric:  he  wants 
young  men  to  have  careers  based  upon  honor 
and  faith  and  a  sense  of  vocation.  But  at  the 
same  time  he  wants  a  society  whose  ideals  are 
liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity,  and  it  was  by 
trying  to  realize  those  ideals  that  society  crushed 
feudalism  and  destroyed  chivalry. 

Goodman  is  at  his  best  when  he  is  most  con- 
crete. His  discussion  of  the  Beatniks  is  the  most 
penetrating  that  I  have  seen,  not  only  because 
he  has  observed  them  closely  and  intelligently 
but  also  because  he  combines  critical  judgment 
with  a  real  sympathy  for  their  effort  to  build  a 
life  after  their  own  pattern.  He  thinks  that  most 
art  produced  by  the  Beatniks  is  of  no  interest 
and  most  of  their  intellectual  pretensions  absurd, 
and  he  finds  their  unfocused  use  of  language  in 
conversation  tedious  and  boring.  At  the  same 
time  he  has  a  good  deal  of  admiration  for  their 
more  easygoing  ways  and  their  attempt  to  em- 
brace poverty  in  the  present  high-consumption 
society. 

Much  more  could  and  should  be  said  in  praise 
of  Growing  Up  Absurd,  but  the  essential  point 
in  its  favor  is  simple.  Goodman's  mind  is  always 
alive,  always  concerned.  Even  when  he  repeats 
himself  or  rants  at  Organization  Men  or  indulges 
in  sentimental  generalizations  about  youth,  he  is 
always  trying  to  get  at  something,  and  when  he 
writes  of  his  own  firsthand  observations  of  de- 
linquent boys  he  is  excellent. 

LEARNED     DISCOURSES 

The  Process  of  Education  by  Jerome  S.  Bruner 
(Harvard  University  Press,  S2.75)  is  an  attempt 
io  approach  certain  problems  of  young  people  in 
society  from  another,  and  much  more  ronven- 
tional,  point  of  yiew,  but  it  is  not  just  another 
book  deploring  the  low  standards  of  American 
high  schools.  Rather,  it  is  the  report  of  a  con- 
ference held  ai  Woods  Hole  last  year,  when  about 
thirty-five  distinguished  scholars,  mostly  scien- 
tists, came  together  to  discuss  how  the  teaching 
of  science  and  mathematics  in  American  schools 
( ould  be  improved. 

Fortunately,  the  conferees  started  with  some 
fairly  elementary  but  important  underlying  con- 
cepts of  education,  and  perhaps  the  most  useful 
service  The  Process  of  Education  performs  is  to 
strike  what  it  can  only  be  hoped  will  be  a  death- 
blow at  certain  ideas  that  for  too  long  have  held 
an  honored  place  in  discussions  of  the  educa- 
tional process. 


The  chapter  on  "The  Importance  of  Struc- 
ture" is  a  particularly  good  example.  For  a  long 
time  educational  thought  was  dominated  by  the 
notion  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  transfer  of 
training,  that  is.  that  study  of  geometry  or  Latin 
did  not  train  the  mind  in  some  abstract,  general 
way:  the  argument  was  often  summarized  with 
the  remark  that  the  mind  is  not  a  muscle  and  so 
cannot  be  strengthened  by  exercise.  But  more 
recent  research  has  shown  that  training  is  trans- 
ferred when  the  student  is  led  to  see  general 
patterns— structure— in  the  material  he  studies. 
So  the  educational  process  is  not  so  hopeless  as 
it  once  seemed;  there  is  a  chance  of  such  a  thing 
as  a  trained  mind. 

The  book  also  attacks  the  concept  of  "readi- 
ness," that  is,  the  idea,  popular  among  some 
theorists,  that  the  student  should  not  be  taught 
a  subject  until  he  is  ready  for  it.  The  sweeping 
conclusion  of  the  conferees  is  that  any  subject 
can  be  taught  to  any  child  at  any  age,  provided 
that  adequate  attention  is  paid  to  the  psy- 
chological development  of  the  child.  This  may 
be  tine  in  some  sense,  and  certainly  some  striking 
examples  of  how  scientific  and  mathematical 
material  can  be  presented  to  very  young  students 
are  adduced  by  the  scholars  in  this  book,  but  a 
teacher  who  had  to  present  Antony  and  Cleo- 
patra to  first-graders  would  not  be  in  an  enviable 
position. 

The  Process  of  Education  is  rather  unsatisfac- 
tory whenever  it  touches  on  teaching  outside 
science  and  mathematics;  it  has  certain  short- 
comings that  seem  to  be  inevitable  in  conference 
reports,  including  a  prose  style  that  sounds  as  if 
it  were  trying  to  please  too  many  people.  But 
anyone  who  cares  about  new  developments  in 
American  education  will  find  it  well  worth 
reading. 

Life:  Its  Dimensions  and  Its  Bounds  by  Robert  M. 
Maclver  (Harper,  S3)  is  also  a  report  on  a  con- 
ference of  scientists,  but  in  this  instance  the 
conference  is  imaginary  and  so  are  the  scientists; 
what  Maclver  has  written  is  a  series  of  fictional 
conversations  among  men  of  learning  on  the 
general  subject  of  what  science  has  to  tell  us 
about   the  meaning  of  life. 

Maclver  brings  an  extraordinarily  broad  store 
of  information  to  this  discussion,  and  a  fine  gift 
for  clear  exposition  of  complex  material.  The 
book  is  very  rewarding  as  it  goes  along  in  its 
information  and  argument,  its  play  of  mind  and 
aptness  of  illustration.  Yet  in  the  end  a  reader 
may  find  himself  still  puzzled  to  know  what 
science  has  to  tell  us  about  the  meaning  of  life, 
if  anything. 

For  the  biologist  participating  in  the  imagi- 
nary conversations  the  meaning  of  life  is  nothing 
more  than  its  manifestations:  "What  we  know 
of  life  is  simph  its  expressions  in  the  innumer- 
able forms  of  living  things."   But  the  other  par- 
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author  of  THE  MEETING  OF 
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DAVID  STOREY 

His  brilliant  first  novel,  THIS  SPORTING  LIFE,  was 
chosen  from  over  2,000  eligible  manuscripts. 

It  is  the  story  of  Arthur  Machin,  a  professional 
athlete  who  struggles  for  love  with  the  same 
ferocity  that  has  made 
him  a  hero  on  the  foot- 
ball field.  An  honest 
novel  as  brutal  as 
the   young   man   it 
portrays-  as  tragic 
as  the  woman  he 
destroys.         $3.95 
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For  the  Man  who  has 
been  looking  for  a  sound,  objective 
background  on  the  nations  making 
today's  news  —  who  likes  his  in- 
formation clear,  current  and  con- 
cise —  the  one  reliable  answer  is: 
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Common  Sense  About  RUSSIA 
by  Robert  Conquest 

Common  Sense  About  AFRICA 
by  Anthony  Sampson 
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by  Guy  Wint 
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major  work  of  non-fiction 
by  best-selling  author 
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CUMBERLAND 


Never  before  has  the  Old 
Southwest  been  written  about 
in  such  colorful  and  authentic 
detail.  Author  of  The 
Dollmaker  and  Hunter's 
Horn,  Mrs.  Arnow  is  "a  story- 
teller in  the  best  sense  of 
the  word,  a  writer  with  a  rare 
gift  of  realism."  (The  New 
York  Times  Book  Review) 
In  Seedtime  she  recreates 
vividly  the  way  of  life  of 
the  early  settlers  in  the 
Cumberland  River  region 
from  1780  to  1803.  Allan  Nevins 
writes:  "It  is  seldom  that 
so  fresh  a  piece  of  historical 
writing  comes  into  view." 


Illustrated 
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ticipants  are  dissatisfied  with  this 
answer:  they  tend  to  agree  that  life  is 
what  we  experience  it  as  being  in 
ourselves  rather  than  what  we  see  it 
as  being  in  other  living  thii  _- 

Maclver  attempts  to  bridge  the  gap 
between  lite  a-  observed  and  lit. 
experienced  b\  building  up  a  chain 
of    characteristics    -harecl    b\     most 
living  th     _  .      ".h  reproduc- 

tion, moving  up  through  conscious- 
ness,  and  on  to  a  capacity  for 
creative  change.  All  this  sound-  a 
I  deal  like  the  idea  of  creative 
evolution  as  popularized  by  Bergs 

.  and  many  others  at  the  turn 
of  the  century,  a  beautiful  concept 
that  gives  imaginative  coherence  to 
the  whole  complex  of  living  thii  p 
but  is  not.  verv  certainly,  what 
science  tells  us  about  the  meanin, 
life. 

A     TRIP     TO     THE     P  \  >  T 

Goodbve  to  a  River  by  John  Gra\e> 
(Knopf.  §  "  is  one  of  the  i 
unusual  books  to  come  along  in 
some  time,  and  one  of  the  most 
winning.  It  i-  an  account  of  three 
weeks  in  the  late  autumn  of  1957 
that  Graves  spent  alone  in  a  canoe 
on  the  Brazos  River  in  West  T 

Grave-  grew  up  along  the  Brazos 
and  knew  it  well  as  a  bov.  so  that 
when  he  learned  that  it  was  to  be 
altered  bv  the  construction  of  a 
series  of  dams  he  decided  to  take  one 
last  trip  -  _  Kxlbve.  Hi-  book  is 
the  result,  but  it  is  the  result  of  more 
than  a  trip,  for  behind  the  narrative 
long  and  devoted  -tuch  of  the 
history  and  everything  else  that  per- 
tain- to  the  legion. 

The    Brazos    Hows    through    land 

that  was  never  much  good,  and  the 

first   settler-    qui  xhausted    the 

>trength    of    the    soil,    leaving    it    to 

erode    and    waste    in    various    ways. 

But  some  of  their  descendants  still 

linger,  very  Southern  in  their  speech. 

their  passionate  fundamentalist  Prot- 

tism.  their  proud  povertv  They 

eke    out     a     living     in     nooks     and 

crannies    of    the    inhospi.able    land: 

when  the  dams  come  they  will    _ 

Some  of  the  land  is  being  reclaimed 

bv   bulldozers,  and  even   now  there 

large    pecan    grove-    along    the 

:.  the  landed  wealth  of  big-citv 

money. 

Of  all   the  earlier   inhabitants  of 
Brazos    region    Gra- 


dated bv  the  Comanches,  the 
wonderfulh  bold  and  ruthless  In- 
dians who  roamed  by  horse  (they 
were  superb  riders)  ove: 
pause  of  the  Southwest  in  the  middle 
of  the  last  century.  There  are  many 
tales  of  their  courage,  and  later  they 
were  succeeded  by  bands  of  pseudo- 
Indians,  white  men  who  found  it 
convenient  to  masquerade  as  In- 
dians,  taking  justice  in  their  own 
han    - 

Not  least  of  the  pleasures  of  Good- 
bye to  a  R  :■  is  the  account  of  the 
trip  itself— the  encounters  with  wild 
life,  the  hunting  and  fishing,  the 
daily  round  of  sustaining  life  alone, 
often  in  bad  weather  (it  seems  to 
have  rained  most  of  the  time  Graves 
was  on  the  riven,  an  occasional  con- 
-  ition  with  a  solitary  fisherman 
or  farmer  or  the  proprietor  of  a 
crossroads  store  and  service  station. 

Graves  writes  extremeh  well.  A: 
the  beginning  of  the  book  the  prose 
■  -  Taxed  a-  to  seem  almost 
mannered,  but  a-  the  account  goes 
on  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  lan- 
guage convevs  the  quiet  inconclu-ive 
quality  of  the  days  on  the  river  with 
remarkable  directness.  Graves  takes 
no  sides  on  the  change^  that  face  the 
Brazos:  he  realizes  that  the  lar 
not  much  good  as  it  stands  and  that 
the  dams  on  the  river  will  be  in  j 
many  wa\s  beneficial  to  the  region. 
Yet  indirecth  his  b      •  plea  for 

leaving  some  part-  of  Americ 
thev  are.  economicalh  useless  though 
thev  may  be.  and  for  leaving  odd 
corners  of  the  land  for  people  (rural 
Beatniks  perhap-i  who  want  to  live 
to  themselves  and  in  their  own  way. 
R  -      _       ..bly 

illustrated  in  pen  and  ink  b\  R 
W'aterhouse.  and  the  map  is  reward- 
inglv  detailed.  The  book  i-  urn.  ••  • 
ft  able— part  historv.  part  travel,  part 
nature  writing,  part  reflection— but 
that  is  not  likeh  to  prevent  it  from 
becoming  a  minor  classic  of  medita- 
tion on  the  changing  American  land- 
>e. 

STRANGER     LANDS 

The  Necklace  of  kali  is  a  first  novel 
b\  an  American  writer  named  Rob- 
ert To*  -  :  court.  Brae.  | 
The  -etting  is  Calcutta,  with  brief 
excursion-  to  other  parts  of  India, 
and  the  time  is  the  period  just  after 
the  second  world  war  when  British 
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Ar.  uproarious  report,  a 
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demonstrates  in  his  new  novel  that  he  is  the 
most  original, -disturbing,  and  serious  writer 
of  his  generation  and  an  American  author  of 
the  first  rank.  The  hero  of  Rabbit,  Run  is  a 
young  man  who  will  be  met  with  the  shock 
of  recognition  by  his  contemporaries.   $4.00 
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Goodbye  To  A  River  transmutes  an  adven- 
ture into  a  work  of  art.  It  is  a  narrative  of  a 
canoe  trip  down  Texas's  Brazos  River  into 
which  is  woven  a  history  of  the  people  who 
have  lived  along  its  banks— Indians,  settlers, 
warriors,  and  wanderers.  "A  20th  Century 
Thoreau."— Lewis  Gannett. 
Illustrated  by  Russell  Waterhouse      S4.50 


in  A  Voice  From  The  Attic,  speaks  of  the 
delights  of  reading  and  of  what  mass  educa- 
tion has  done  to  readers  today.  He  calls  upon 
the  "clerisy"  to  resume  their  sovereignty. 
And  who  are  the  clerisy?  "Those  who  read 
for  pleasure,  but  not  for  idleness,  who  read 
for  pastime,  but  not  to  kill  time,  who  love 
books,  but  do  not  live  by  books."         S4.75 
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The  Master  Builders  is  the  story  of  mod- 
ern architecture  told  in  this  beautifully  illus- 
trated book  through  the  lives  of  Le  Corbu- 
sier,  Ludwig  Mies  van  der  Rohe,  and  Frank 
Lloyd  Wright,  three  men  who  have  changed 
the  face  of  the  cities  we  live  in. 

Illustrated  $6.50 
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THE  HERITAGE  OF  MAN 

Goldwin  Smith.  A  one-volume  history  of 
the  world  by  a  major  historian,  a  writer 
of  rare  gifts.  $12.50 

ALBUM  OF 
AMERICAN  HISTORY 

1917-1953 
The  crucial  decades  of  20th  Century 
America — a  record  in  contemporary  pic- 
tures. $12.50 

SCOTCHMAN'S  RETURN 

and  Other  Essays 
Hugh  MacLennan.  A  wide-ranging  book, 
wise  and  witty,  by  the  author  of  THE 
WATCH   THAT   ENDS   THE    NIGHT. 

$4.50 

MRS.  FITZHERBERT 

Anita  Leslie.  "One  of  the  most  fascinat- 
ing chapters  in  the  intimate  history  of 
British  royalty."  —  Ben  Rey  Redman, 
Saturday  Review  Syndicate  $5.00 

WAR  BECOMES  REVOLUTION 

1862-1863 
Allan    Nevins.    A   great   historian   con- 
tinues his  Civil  War  chronicle,  The  War 
for  the  Union.  $7.50 
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THE     NEW     BOOKS 

rule  in  India  was  tottering  to  a  clos 
and  riots  between  the  religious  con 
munities,  Hindu  and  Moslem,  wer 
beginning  to  break  out.  Most  of  th 
main  characters  are  young  Amer; 
cans,  either  attached  to  the  consulat 
or  representing  American  business. 

The  theme  of  the  novel  is  ir 
dicated  by  the  title.  Kali  is  the  blad 
goddess  of  destruction,  whose  tongu 
drips  blood  and  whose  necklace  i 
made  of  skulls,  dancing  triumphan 
over  the  prostrate  corpse  of  he 
divine  consort  Siva.  Yet  she  is  als< 
"the  Divine  Mother  from  whon 
all  things  proceed  and  who  lov 
ingly  gathers  all  things  together  ii 
death  lor  the  next  in  the  counties 
creations  (and  destructions)  of  th< 
world."  Kali  is  used  as  a  symbol  o: 
India,  and  of  the  primeval  destruc 
tiveness  of  life  that  the  shelterec 
young  Americans  confront  there. 

The  idea  of  taking  a  group  oi 
characters  out  of  a  protected  en- 
vironment and  setting  them  down  in 
a  place  more  primitive  and  passion 
ate  and  ambiguous  than  they  an 
accustomed  to  is  not  of  course  new 
It  is  almost  the  standard  pattern  of 
the  novel  dealing  with  the  English 
man  and  the  American  abroad,  and 
it  has  become  a  familiar  fictional 
device  lor  showing  off  the  now  pre- 
dictable innocence,  moral  simplicity, 
and  impatience  of  the  milk-fed 
American. 

But  it  must  be  said  that  Towers 
employs  this  device  well.  He  is  less 
interested  in  the  public  or  political 
significance  of  the  encounter  be- 
tween American  brashness  and  an- 
cient wisdom  than  he  is  in  the 
private  and  personal.  Jarred  out  of 
their  accustomed  ways  by  their  en- 
counter with  the  strange  country,  his 
characters  discover  in  themselves 
new  capacities  for  going  off  the 
track,  for  erosion  of  personality,  for 
evil.  As  often  happens  in  novels  of 
this  sort,  the  reader  at  the  end  has  a 
feeling  that  he  has  been  promised 
some  image  of  ultimate  human  de- 
pravity that  has  not  quite  been  re- 
vealed, that  ancient  Calcutta  has  not 
provided  a  setting  for  much  more 
in  the  wa\  of  nervous  breakdowns, 
drunkenness,  and  unhappy  sexual 
relations  than  New  York  could  offer. 
But  to  raise  the  question  is  to  call 
in  doubt  main  hooks  besides  Towers' 
about  Americans  abroad. 

Towers  writes  well,  with  a  par  lieu- 
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factually  reveal  aboui 
our  dreamworld"  culture. 
S5.00 


THE  NEUTRAl  SPIRIT.  A 
Portrait  of  Alcohol  by 
Berton  Roueche.    \   fas  ': 

'"  ElevenBlueMen  of  the 
"ature  and  history  of  alco 
hoi  as  a  beverage.       $3  50 
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MAD    SHADOWS    by 
Morie-ClaireBlois.  The 
n;.'u   '"''."v  sensation-a 
fiwt  novel  by  a  19-year-old 
Fr«nch  Canadian  girl 
S"m"n"  '»  its  intensity  of 
h°n,>r  $3.50 
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IN  YOUR  OPINION  by  John 

M.  Fenton.    "The  currents 

1,1  Popular  opinion  as 
found  by  Gallup  research- 
ers since  World  War  II 
Fascinating  history."  V  > 
Herald  Tribune.    '       $3^5 


THE    PATTERN    OF    PERFEC- 
TION   by    Nancy    Hale.      A 
rea»y  remarkable  collec- 
tion of  short  stories        bv 

one  of  the  few  really  good 
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lEE'S    IAST    CAMPAIGN    by 
Clifford  Dowdey.  The  dra- 
matic tragedy  of  Lee  and 
his  once-great  arrriy  fac- 
ing Grant  in  1864,  by  the 
nationally  -  known   author 
ot  Death  of  a  Nation.  $6  00 


THE  TORCH  by  Wilder  Pen- 
'•eld.  A  stirring  novel  of 
Hippocrates,  the  father  of 
medicine    in    ancient 
Greece,    by   a   noted  sur- 
geon-novelist. $4.75 
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Tom  Lea 


THE  PRIMAL  YOKE  by  Tom  Lea.  Wyom- 
ing's untamed  mountain  country  is  the 
setting  for  this  powerful  novel  by  one  of 
the  modern  West's  outstanding  writers 
and  artists,  author  of  The  Brave  Bulls 
and  The  Wonderful  Country.  Illustrated 
by  the  author.  $4.95 


*GOOD  BYE,  AVA  by  Richard   Bissell. 

A  satirical  novel  of  life  on  the  Missis- 
sippi today  by  the  author  of  Say,  Darl- 
ing, co-author  of  The  Pa  jama  Game. 
"A  masterpiece  of  comic  fiction  that 
puts  him  right  up  there  with  Stein- 
beck." —  H.  Allen  Smith.  $3.95 
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Answers  more  questions 
than  any  other  reference  work 


at  a  fraction  of  the  price 
you'd  expect  to  pay  ! 


Brings  into  your  home  accurate  information  on  every  subject  known 

to  man  .  .  .  with  thousands  of  illustrations  .  .  .  heartily  recommended 

by  leaders  in  every  field  of  knowledge 


Here  is  the  most  helpful  basic  reference 
work  that  you  can  have  in  your  home  ! 
It  is  the  most  complete  dictionary  ever 
published  —  containing  thousands  of 
words  and  definitions  not  included  in 
any   other  dictionary. 

It  is  the  world's  greatest  "information 
center"  —  equivalent  in  printed  mate- 
rial to  an  18-volume  encyclopedia  .  .  . 
containing  so  much  encyclopedic  matter 
that  it  has  become  famous  as  the  great 
"question   answerer." 

It  covers  the  entire  range  of  man's 
knowledge  —  vocabulary,  geography, 
biography,  the  arts,  the  sciences,  the 
professions  —  opening  up  for  you  all 
the  cultural  and  practical  knowledge  of 
this  eventful  era. 

Webster's  New  International  Dictionary, 
Second  Edition,  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
spiring purchases  you  will  ever  make 
for  yourself  and  your  family.  It  is  an 
invaluable  aid  to  students  and  to  leaders 
in  business  and  every  profession  ...  an 
unequaled  "partner"  in  word  games 
and  puzzles  ...  a  "question  answerer" 
so  informative  and  intriguing  that  some- 
one in  your  family  will  turn  to  it  nearly 
every  day. 


As  your  family  develops  the  "look  it  upw 
habit,  their  questions  will  be  answered 
with  complete  accuracy,  for  this  New 
International  is  the  same  unabridged 
Merriam-fP  ebster  relied  on  by  schools 
and  libraries  as  "the  Supreme  Authority" 
of  the  English-speaking  world. 
Don't  let  the  years  roll  by  without  giving 
yourself  and  your  family  the  benefit  of 
this  wonderful,  low-cost  reference  work. 
See  Webster's  New  International  at  de- 
partment, book,  or  stationery  stores. 


N\  VRNINC:  Don't  confute  this  genuine  Webster'* 
N'-u  International  Dictionary  with  "big"  dictionaries 
offered  a?  supermarket  premiums  or  in  "free"  offers. 
Always  look  for  the  M>-rriam-ff'ebstrr  trademark  to 
protect    yourself    from    inferior    substitutes. 
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Webster's  New  Collegiate  Dictionary  (S5  and  up)  is 
the  only  desk  dictionary  based  on  the  New  Interna- 
tional. It  i*  the  dictionary  required  or  recommended 
by  nearly  all  schools  and  colleges.  There  should  be 
an    up-to-date    copy    in    every    home. 
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lar  gift  for  description.  His  account 
of  a  short  trip  his  chief  character 
takes  to  Benares  is  particularly  vivid 
and  telling. 

The  Lilacs  Overgrow  bv  a  Chinese 
novelist  who  writes  in  English,  Lin 
Tai-yi  (World,  S4.50),  is  set  in  China 
at  about  the  same  time  that  The 
Necklace  of  Kali  takes  place  in  India 
—that  is,  in  the  period  between  the 
end  of  the  second  world  war  and  the 
victory  of  the  Chinese  Communists. 
But  Miss  Lin  is  more  interested  in 
politics  than  Towers  is,  though  she 
presents  her  politics  entirely  in 
human  terms,  and  very  beautifully 
too. 

Most  of  the  main  characters  be- 
long to  the  family  of  Wong  Sankuo, 
who  as  a  young  man  introduced 
Western  educational  ideas  to  China 
and  has  had  a  long  career  as  Min- 
ister of  Education  and  a  leading  in- 
tellectual. His  only  son  is  studying 
philosophy  in  far-off  America,  and 
to  fill  his  household  his  wife  brings 
hack  to  Shanghai  from  her  native 
\nio\  two  nieces  in  their  late  teens. 
Soon  they  receive  a  visitor  from 
America,  young  Mung  Kaiming,  a 
minor  consular  employee  who  pur- 
ports to  be  a  friend  of  their  son  and 
soon  becomes  a  suitor  for  one  of  the 
nieces.  Wong  is  delighted  with  young 
Kaiming;  he  recognizes  his  immense 
ability  and  sees  in  him  a  fellow- 
(  reature,  since  both  men  have  started 
from  the  humblest  beginnings  and 
made  something  of  themselves. 

But  young  Kaiming  is  not  a  fel- 
low-creature of  Minister  Wong.  He 
is  privately  convinced  that  the 
morality  that  the  older  man  believes 
in  is  nothing  more  than  his  way  of 
protecting  his  privileges.  Kaiming1 
is  a  Communist,  sure  in  his  own 
mind  that  the  only  motives  in  a 
human  being  are  economic.  He  mar- 
ries the  niece,  largely  as  a  way  of 
solving  his  tangled  financial  affairs 
hark  in  New  York,  and  once  he  and 
his  bride  get  back  there  he  begins  to 
milk  the  Wong  family  for  any  money 
he  can  get.  But  Minister  Wong 
characteristically  sees  the  problem  as 
moral,  and  in  the  struggle  of  wills 
and  outlooks  between  him  and 
Kaiming  the  niece  is  destroyed. 

This  brief  summary  is  a  long  way 
from  doing  justice  to  the  complexity 
of  Miss  Lin's  story  or  to  the  fair- 
ness with  which  she  portrays  Wong 
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Every  published  author  who  writes  for  the 
eneral  public  is  exposed  to  a  series  of  shocks  when  his  book 
.  discussed  in  print.  It  is  described  to  him  in  quasi-confi- 
ential  trade  ads.  in  wholly  candid  tip  sheet  services,  in 
brarv  ratings  and  catalogue  listings,  in  literary  magazines, 
tetropolitan  newspapers,  litters  from  colleagues,  editorial 
>lumn-.  TV  panels  and  intimate  feature  Tories.  From  this 
eluge  he  learns  what  he  meant  to  write  is  quite  another 
ook.  that  what  he  thought  was  pood  i-  had  and  what  was 
ad  is  brilliant,  that  the  title  is  blind  and  the  blurb  mislead- 
vz  and  the  lack  of  an  index  deplorable. 

He  is  told  that  reviewers  were  unable  to  put  it  down,  will 
ever  forget  it  and  find  it  suitable  for  small  libraries. 

lie  is  hailed  as  Jamesian  in  style,  Dickensian  in  detail, 
iblical  in  simplicity,  fast-paced,  vibrant  and  promising  — • 
nd   i  in  fiction  and  nonaction)   as  the  new  Hemingway. 

Out  of  this  the  publisher  winnows  all  that  is  truest  and 
est  for  his  ads.  honorably  indicating  the  omission  of  mate- 
ial  too  lengthy  or  too  scabrous  to  be  quoted. 

Here  are  some  good  books  seen  through  the  eyes  of  some 
f  the  best  ot  the  critics. 

.et  Us  Now  Praise  Famous  .Men,  by 
ames  Agee  and  Walker  Evans  *  "One  of 
ie  extraordinary,  one  of  the  great  books  of 
ur  time  is  again  in  print  .  .  .  Evans'  photo- 
raphs  are  magnificent,  all  of  the  old  ones  and 
lost  of  the  new  ones,  completely  free  from  any 
uspicion  of  artiness.  starkly  honest  .  .  .  Agee  has  taken  us 
lto  the  lives  of  other  people,  as  the  great  novelists  and  dram- 
tists  have  always  done,  so  deeply  that  we  find  ourselves,  and 
i  the  discovery  we  are  somehow  transformed."  Granville 
licks,  Saturday  Review 

"he  House  of  Five  Talents,  A  NATIONAL  BESTSELLER 
iy  Louis  Auchineloss  •  "This  is  literature  at  its  highest, 
nost  serious  level,  which  is  both  illuminating  and  amusing 
.s  it  examines  a  very  special  slice  of  highdife  ...  It  is  pos- 
ible  that  Mr.  Auchineloss  is  unmatched  by  any  other  Ameri- 
an  writer  in  his  brilliance  of  phrasing  and  in  his  ability  to 
um  up  a  character  in  a  deft,  succint  sentence  or  two  ...  As 
lis  readers  have  come  to  expect,  every  Auchineloss  sentence 
s  turned  into  literary  gold;  on  nearly  every  page  there  is  an 
ibservation  incisive  enough  to  provoke  a  gasp  of  recognition 
rom  the  reader.  His  latest  novel  is  rich  in  every  sense." 
herald  U  alker,  Cosmopolitan  Magazine 

■*rosper,  by  Pati  Hill  •  ''Prosper  is  a  book  that  could  have 
>een  written  only  by  someone  deeply  immersed  both  in  the 
rrench  countryside  and  the  stylistic  tradition  of  the  French 
lovel.  The  effect  is  uncanny.  Though  the  setting  is  contem- 
)orary,  the  book  reads  as  though  it  were  a  previously  un- 
published work  by  Stendhal  or  Maupassant,  translated  with 
'xquisite  skill  into  English."  Chad  Walsh,  New  York  Times 
3ook  Review 

For  Innocents  Only  by  Richard  Dohrman  •  "Mr. 
Dohrman's  second  novel  is  an  absorbing,  highly  intelligent 
story  of  the  inner  and  outer  life  of  a  group  of 
people,  some  distinctly  American,  all  remark- 
ably compelling  .  .  .  The  core  and  beauty  of 
the  story  lies  in  the  author's  deep  understand- 
ing of  the  way  each  of  his  human  beings  affects 
the  others.  Even  at  their  most  honest  moments 


they  are  uniquely,  often  tragically,  separated 
by  the  different  paths  of  their  consciousness  — 
and  vet  they  reach  out  and  sometimes  touch. 
Through  his  story,  we  share  the  changing  emo- 
tions and  attitudes  of  people  growing,  feeling. 
compromising  and  rejecting  life.  Some  of  his 
people  are  heroic  creations  yet  they  are  hewn  from  our  time 
and  our  dilemmas.  There  is  consummate  skill  in  delineating 
character  through  the  spoken  word.  An  intuitive  knowledge 
of  life  -el-  this  novel  apart  from  the  general  run.  Here  is  a 
young  novelist  who  has  a  vision  of  life  beneath  its  multifaced 
complexity.  The  glitter  doesn't  distract  him  —  he  goes  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter,  to  what  he  believes  makes  men  and 
women  strong  and  full  of  affirmation."  Virginia  Kirkus  in  a 
pre-puhlication  review 

Summoned  by  Bells  by  John  Betjeman  -  which  has 
the  honor  of  being  the  first  autobiography  in  verse  to  be  pub- 
lished by  The  New  Yorker  •  "I  abandon  all  the  usual  literary 
equivocations  and  call  it  a  masterpiece.  It  has,  as  we  would 
expect,  its  hilarious  passages,  it  exhibits  Betjeman's  charac- 
teristic peculiarities  of  vision,  it  surrounds  the  prosaic  objects 
of  childhood  with  wonder.  Yet  at  the  heart  of  it  all  a  situation 
and  conflict  such  as  the  poet  has  never  attempted  before,  the 
classic  trinity  of  overbearing  father,  overwhelmed  mother, 
and  rebellious  son  .  .  .  This  superb  poem  is  an  act  of  repara- 
tion, and  perhaps  justification  to  his  dead  parents."  Leonard 
Russell,  The  Sunday  Times 

The    Politics    of    Upheaval,    A  NATIONAL 
BESTSELLER  by  Arthur  M.  Schlesinger,  Jr. 

•  "The  first  and,  in  many  ways,  the  most  mas- 
terly achievement  of  Mr.  Schlesinger  is  his 
^Jj^5^>  combination  of  the  historian's  viewpoint  'above 
the  battle'  and  the  reporter's  eye  of  the  con- 
temporary witness.  So  perfectly  is  the  atmosphere  of  those 
exciting  years  conveyed,  so  much  do  those  of  us  who  can 
remember  them  smell  and  feel  the  battles  of  those  days,  that 
it  is  hard  to  realize  that  the  author  was  then  a  boy."  D.  W . 
Brogan,  New  York  Times  Book  Review 

The  Lean  Years  by  Irving  Bernstein  •  "It  will  make  a 
major  contribution  to  understanding  of  the  labor  movement 
by  underscoring  the  great  changes  that  have  taken  place  in 
labor,  government  and  management  in  the  volatile  field  of 
unionism  ...  A  valuable  piece  of  work."  Joseph  M.  Gam- 
batese,  Chicago  Sunday  Tribune 

The  Liberal  Hour  A  NATIONAL  BESTSELLER  by  John 
Kenneth  Galbraith  •  "A  barbed  and  witty  style,  a  mali- 
cious joy  in  puncturing  the  orotund  profundities  of  the  Con- 
ventional Wisdom,  an  outrageous  propensity  to  call  spades 
spades  continue  to  mark  Professor  Galbraith's  approach  to 
life.  If  he  were  not  so  unpardonably  lucid,  he  might  easily  be 
called  the  most  persuasive  economist  anywhere  of  the  Ameri- 
can scene  .  .  .  But  beneath  the  facade  of  wit  and  banter,  the 
book  serves  as  well  another  end.  It  is  a  contri- 
bution, albeit  in  a  small  way,  to  a  nineteenth- 
century  pastime  which  shows  some  signs  of 
enjoying  a  revival  in  our  nation.  This  pastime 
is  called  thinking."  Robert  Heilbroner,  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  Book  Review 
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THE  PICTORIAL  KEY  TO  THE  TAROT  By  Ar- 
thur Edward  Waite.  The  complete 
book  (from  the  rare  1910  edition). 
The  secret  tradition  under  the  veil 
of  divination.  With  78  plates  in  full 
color,  illustrating  the  Greater  and 
Lesser  Arcana,  from  designs  by 
Pamela  Colman  Smith.  To  be  pub- 
lished at  $7.50 


78  TAROT  CARDS  IN  FULL  COLOR  Exactly  as 
designed  by  Pamela  Colman  Smith 
under  the  instruction  of  Arthur 
Edward  Waite.  The  complete  full- 
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pre-publication  combination 
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lication, $12.50).  Money-back 
guarantee. 
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and  Kaiming.  Both  men  are  in  the 
right  as  they  see  it;  both  have  led 
hard  lives  and  earned  the  right  to 
their  beliefs;  neither  is  simply  the 
stalking  horse  for  an  ideology.  In 
fart.  Miss  Lin's  great  gift  for  charac- 
terization preserves  the  book  from 
am  danger  of  becoming  a  stark  al- 
legory of  contemporary  China.  Every 
character  is  seen  from  his  or  her  own 
point  of  view,  and  the  women  are  at 
least  as  vividly  presented  as  the  men. 
In  fact,  the  character  who  is  likely 
to  linger  longest  in  the  reader's 
memory  is  Chuli,  Minister  Wong's 
wife,  a  superb  portrait  of  a  woman 
who,  beneath  her  little  pretensions, 
is  all  feeling,  all  womanly  force. 

The  Lilacs  Overgrown  is  a  very 
good  novel. 

BACK     IN     AMERICA 

J  A  M  E  S  PURDY  has  recently  ac- 
quired a  substantial  reputation  as 
one  of  the  more  promising  among 
younger  American  writers,,  on  the 
basis  of  a  book  of  short  stories  and 
a  previous  novel,  but  his  new 
novel,  The  Nephew  (Farrar,  Straus  &: 
Cudahy,  S3. 95),  is  something  of  a 
disappointment. 

The  idea  on  which  the  book  is 
based  is  excellent.  A  retired  old- 
maid  schoolteacher  and  her  widower- 
brother,  who  live  together  in  a  small 
Middle  Western  town,  receive  word 
that  their  beloved  nephew,  who  had 
made  his  home  with  them  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  is  missing  in  action  in 
the  Korean  war.  The  message  makes 
the  old  aunt  realize  how  little  she 
had  known  the  nephew,  lor  all  her 
love  for  him,  and  she  resolves  to 
interview  his  friends  in  an  effort  to 
piece  together  what  his  life  was 
really  like  and  to  write  a  kind  of 
memorial  to  him,  like  Isis  piecing  to- 
gether the  fragments  of  her  dismem- 
bered lord. 

But  the  subject  is  developed  very 
amateurishly.  There  turns  out  to  be 
\ei\  little  to  know  about  the  dead 
nephew,  and  most  of  the  book  con- 
sists of  not  very  skillful  padding- 
long  and  notably  pointless  conversa- 
tions between  the  aunt  and  uncle 
and  various  neighbors  and  friends. 
Elaborate  episodes  lead  to  nothing. 
The  characterization  is  not  incisive 
and  most  of  the  characters  bear  only 
the  slightest  resemblance  to  the  kinds 
of  people  who  actually  live  in  small 


Middle  Western  towns.  Even  th 
writing  is  gawky,  occasionally  slidinj 
over  into  mild  illiteracy.  ("  'Wha 
do  you  know  about  Professor  Mann 
heim?'  Alma  asked  Boyd  a  few  day 
later  as  they  sat  gazing  absently  a 
different  sections  of  the  Sentinel,  anc 
from  which  Alma  occasionally  wouk 
snip  with  her  shears  a  column  fo 
her  files.") 

ON  the  other  hand,  Mary  Le< 
Settle's  Know  Nothing  (Viking 
S4.95)  is  one  of  the  best  America! 
historical  novels  I  have  read  in  some 
time.  It  is  a  fully  and  carefully  im 
agined  chronicle  of  a  plantation 
famih  during  the  years  1837-61  in 
what    is   now  West  Virginia. 

The  title  refers  to  the  political 
movement  of  "native  Americanism" 
that  flourished  at  the  time,  but  it 
also  describes  a  good  deal  of  the 
style  of  life  on  the  plantation.  The 
elders  of  the  family  try  to  ignore  the 
worsening  problem  of  slavery,  both 
for  the  nation  and  themselves,  and 
the  young  people  are  brought  up 
with  falsely  romantic  views  of  them- 
selves and  the  world  they  live  in. 

The  family  involved  are  the 
Catletts,  amply  provided  with  aunts 
and  cousins,  with  "people"  (slaves), 
with  immigrant  Irish  workers  to  do 
the  skilled  labor,  and  with  lands 
along  the  Great  Kanawha  River. 
They  are,  on  the  whole,  well-mean- 
ing and  kindly  people,  but  they  are 
helplessly  lost  in  an  economic  system 
that  they  must  defend  even  as  the 
more  intelligent  among  them  know 
that  it  is  destroying  them. 

The  narrative  center  of  the  novel 
is  the  love  affair  between  young 
Johnny  Catlett  and  his  distant  cousin 
Melinda,  a  relationship  doomed  to 
tragedy  by  the  way  the  young  people 
have  been  brought  up,  the  expecta- 
tions they  have  been  taught  to  bring 
to  love  and  marriage. 

But  Know  Nothing  is  by  no  means 
an  entirely  tragic  book.  Though  its 
general  course  is  tragic,  Miss  Settle 
has  a  fine  satirical  eye  for  family 
snobbery  and  pride  of  place,  for  the 
patronizing  by  Tidewater  Virginia 
of  the  upstart  counties  in  the  West. 
It  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  novels 
Miss  Settle  is  writing  on  the  early 
history  of  West  Virginia,  but  it  can 
be  read  without  any  acquaintance 
with  its  predecessor,  and  it  is  well 
worth  reading. 


The  problem  of  measuring  similarity  lies  at  the  heart  of  many  studies  in  medical  research.  Now 
IBM  has  developed  a  computer  technique  to  help  scientists  uncover  important  similarities  among 
disease  symptoms.  Charles  Darwin  spent  22  years  analyzing  the  information  he  gathered  on  a  single  trip 
around  the  world.  Ironically  enough,  the  truth  he  sought  was  obscured  by  the  mountains  of  data  he  had 
collected.  ■  In  a  modern  attack  on  Darwin's  dilemma,  IBM  mathematicians  have  found  a  way  of  using  a 
computer  to  speed  the  search  for  similarities  in  great  masses  of  information.  The  computer  compares 
each  item  of  data  with  every  other.  It  creates  a  logical  system  of  classification  and  often  reveals  elusive 
relationships.  ■  Doctors  at  a  New  York  hospital  are  now  using  this  method  to  study  certain  blood  diseases 
and  their  complex  symptom  patterns.  The  same  principle  may  be  valuable  in  information  retrieval  systems 
of  the  future,  which  will  provide  easy  access  to  millions  of  documents.  ■  By  using  computers  and  data 
processing  systems  to  deal  with  gigantic  data  problems,  scientists  and  businessmen  alike  can  now  find 
solutions  that  would  otherwise  remain  hidden. 
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they  re  alike...  but  how  much  alike? 
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The  Good  Old  Days 

An  Invitation  to  Memory 

Edited  and  compiled  by  R.  J.  McGINNIS  in 

cooperation  with  the  staff  of  The  Farm  Quarterly 

A  magical  re-creation  of  a  vanished  way  of  life 
—  the  era  of  the  family  farm  and  its  nearby  village. 
Beautifully  printed  and  bound,  with  more  than 
250  illustrations,  including  16  pages  in  full  color. 
Special  price  until  November  25:  $8.95. 
$10.00  thereafter 


Great  Reading  from  Life 

Edited  by  The  Editors  of  LIFE 

Matchless  reading  for  the  entire  family:  world- 
famous  writers;  subjects  of  er.  luring  significance; 
the  best  of  the  best  from  twenty  years  of  LIFE 
Magazine.  775  pages;  280,000  words;  12  draw- 
ings in  color.  Special  price  until  November  25: 
$6.50.  $7.50  thereafter 


The  Taste  of  Courage 

The  War.  1939-1945 

Edited  by  DESMOND  FLOWER  and  JAMES  REEVES 

In  one  dramatic,  monumental  volume:  the  com- 
plete experience  of  World  War  II  through  the 
words  of  participants  from  all  countries  and  all 
walks  of  life  —  the  ONLY  book  to  convey  how  it 
felt  to  be  in  the  middle  of  the  greatest  war  in  his- 
tory. A  picture  of  dreadful  conflict  which  is  none 
the  less  a  massive  testament  to  human  dignity  and 
courage.  Special  price  until  November  25: 
$8.50.  $10.00  thereafter 


At  all  bookstores 
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in  brief 


KATIIERINE  CAUSS  JACKSON 

FICTION 

Moderato  Cantabile,  l>\  Marguerite 
Dui.iv  translated  by  Richard Seaver. 
I  his  "novel"  wi  itten  l>\  the  s<  i 
nario-writer  ol  "Hiroshima,  Mori 
\mour"  is  (o  this  1  eadei  niiit  h  less 
intelligible  than  the  prize-winning 
pii  inn'.  Some  <>l  the  te<  hnique  is 
the  same.  The  past  is  resui  re<  ted 
through  contemporary  conversation, 
this  time  between  a  workei  in  the 
Foundries  and  the  wife  "I  .1  rich 
factor)  owner  .is  they  talk  in  stolen 
hours  in  .1  bar  in  ;i  French  seaporl 
town.  There  are  moments  ol  poeti< 
intensity  and  revelation.  There  arc 
repetitions  that  weave  .1  verbal  spell 
but,  in  contrast  with  the  movie,  I 
bever  Fell  that  either  the  contempo- 
rary situation  or  the  revealed  past 
was  ol  enough  significance— even  to 
the  participants— to  warrant  the 
obscurity  of  motivation.  But  what 
visual  and  sensual  awareness  is  lure! 
Perhaps  this  abbreviated  form  is  the 
novel  of  the  future?  .  .  .  Evergreen 
original  paperback.         Grove,  $1.75 

Prosper,  by  Pati  Hill. 

Vlthough  the  author  in  this  case 
is  .in  American,  here  is  another 
novel  entirely  French  in  its  setting 
and  mood,  this  time  a  rural  farming 
community.  Here  again  the  parts 
are  more  impressive  than  the  whole, 
for  the  story  is  told  in  a  series  of 
anecdotes  or  episodes,  some  from  one 
point  of  view,  some  from  another. 
One  episode,  telling  of  the  boy 
Prosper's  affair  with  a  middle-aged 
widow,  could  stand  as  a  classic 
tragedy  by  itself  but  it  seems  to  have 
no  effect  whatever  on  the  hero,  who 
goes  on  apparently  untouched  to 
other  rural  and  amorous  adventures. 
There  is  a  wonderful  Jean-Giono 
feeling  for  land  and  countryside  and 
for  local  characters,  but  Prosper  him- 
self seems  to  move  from  year  to  year 
with  as  little  emotion  as  the  seasons. 
Again,  perhaps  this  is  a  new-old 
genre  of  understatement,  but  it  asks 
a  good  deal  of  the  reader. 

Houghton  Mifflin,  S3 

Where   the   High   Winds   Blow,    by 
David  Walker. 

A  romantical  story  of  the  Arctic 
that  begins  with  two  men— partners— 


The  Harvard  Brief 
Dirt ionary  of  Music 

By  IT  illi  Apel  and  Ralph  T.  Daniel.  A  new 
compact  and  indispensable  reference  that  will 
bring  more  listening  and  playing  pleasure  to  all 
amateur  musicians  and  musical  enthusiasts.  In- 
eluded  are  straightforward  definitions,  informa- 
tion on  instruments,  synopses  of  opera  plots,  de- 
scriptions  ol  standard  concert  works,  and  many 
musical  examples  and  drawings.  $3.95 


The  Process  of 
Education 

By  Jerome  S.  Bruner.  This  book  does  not  ask  why  Johnny  can't  read, 
but  proves  that  Johnny  can  read  and  learn  much  more  than  he  is  now 
being  taught.  A  distinguished  psychologist  advances  this  view,  showing 
how  children  can  grasp  basic  concepts  in  science  and  humanities  far 
earlier  than  has  ever  been  thought  possible.  §2.75 


The  Economies  of 

Defense  in  the 

Nuclear  Age 

By  Charles  J.  Hitch  and  Roland  V.  McKean. 

This  penetrating  inquiry  anticipates  the  economic 
adjustments  we  must  make  as  the  revolution  in 
defense  technology  continues  to  advance.  Most 
importantly,  this  book  is  concerned  with  selecting 
defense  policies  that  will  most  efficiently  use  our 
economic  resources  in  research  and  development, 
civil  defense,  and  deterrence.  A  RAND  Corpora- 
tion Research  Studv.  Illustrated.  $9.50 


Industrialism  and 
Industrial  Man 

By  Clark  Kerr,  John  T.  Ditnlop,  Frederick  H.  Harbison,  and 
Charles  A.  Meyers.  An  exciting  new  view  ol  the  metamorphosis  which 
is  everywhere  diverting  the  lives  of  men  into  new  channels  —  a  view 
particularly  related  to  the  roles  of  managers  and  managed  in  new 
societies,  but  extending  to  the  inherent  nature  of  all  industrial  societies 
in  an  age  of  total  industrialization.  $6.00 


At  all  booksellers 


ARVARD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 


THE 

CHILD  BUYER 

A  new  novel  by 

Author  of  The  Til?//,  The  War  Lover,  &  other  novels 

This  imaginary,  utterly  absorbing  record 

of  the  investigations  of  an  unnamed  state  senate 

into  the  activities  of  a  man  who  buys  children 

is  a  biting-  commentary  on  some  aspects 

of  American  education  and  democracy. 

A  powerful  affirmation  of  faith  in  individuality, 
in  integrity  and  in  the  young. 

S4.00  at  better  bookstores  everywhere 
ALFRED  A.  KNOPF  ;V*** Publisher  of Borzoi  Books 
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POLITICS  AND 

CULTURE  IN 

INTERNATIONAL 

HISTORY 

By  Adda  B.  Bozemati 

If  Western  diplomacy  is  to  func- 
tion effectively  among  non-Euro- 
pean peoples,  one  of  our  most 
vital  needs  is  to  understand  how 
and  why  the  goals,  methods,  and 
traditions  of  these  nations  differ 
from  our  own.  This  timely  book 
fully  explains  the  ways  i  which 
ancient  civilizations  established 
cultural  systems,  ideals,  and 
values  that  not  only  persist  today, 
but  grow  in  importance  as  new 
republics  seek  to  establish  na- 
tional identities.  SI  0.00 

Princeton  University  Press  5 
Princeton,  New  Jersey 
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and  a  woman  in  a  cabin  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Canadian  Mackenzie 
River  "where  the  North  begins.'! 
One  man  takes  the  other's  wife,  goes 
back  to  civilization  to  become  rich 
and  prosperous  on  his  prospectings, 
raises  a  conventional  family,  but 
never  is  free  from  the  pull  of  the 
north  country.  The  climax  ol  the 
story  is  reached  when  he  takes  his 
daughter  back  to  the  Arctic  with  him 
and  later  sets  out  alone  for  "the 
small  far  islands  called  Nunanghak." 
the  dream  world  and  never,  never 
land  of  his  old  partner.  It  makes  a 
large  family  saga  involving  interest- 
ing details  of  the  spectacularly 
changing  North,  by  the  author  of 
Geordie  and  Sandy  Was  a  Soldier's 
Boy.  Houghton  Mifflin,  $4.95 

The  Temptation  of  Don  Volpi,  by 
Alfred  Haves. 

This  book  by  the  author  of  The 
Girl  on  the  Via  Flaminia  contains 
"The  Temptation  of  Don  Volpi," 
which  the  publishers  call  a  novel  but 
which  I  call  a  novella  because  of  its 
fifty-six  short  pages,  and  two  other 
stories,  "The  Gondola"  and  "The 
Beach  at  Ocean  View."  The  first  is 
the  story  of  an  Italian  priest's 
struggle  with  the  flesh  set  off  by  the 
reappearance  of  a  girl  for  whom  he 
had  tried  to  kill  himself  ten  years 
before.  It  is  told  in  the  first  person 
by  a  GI  who  meets  Don  Volpi  in 
Italy  just  before  being  mustered  out 
at  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

The  second  is  more  complicated— 
a  lawyer's  struggle  to  get  a  vagrant 
young  couple  to  confess  to  the  truth 
of  what  happened  on  a  night  when 
the  girl  had  been  raped  in  a  freight 
car.  The  lives  of  two  Negro  boys  are 
at  stake.  Again  the  narrator  is  part 
of   the  story,    this    time   the    lawyer. 

The  third  one  is  harder  to  de- 
scribe without  giving  it  away,  but 
it  is  about  death  and  a  child  and 
here  the  narrator  is  the  mother  of 
the  child. 

They  are  all  three  violently  emo- 
tional stories,  tense  with  the  tension 
of  poetry,  and  marvelously  real  in 
their  very  different  settings.  Of  the 
three,  "Don  Volpi"  seems  to  me  the 
most  successful,  perhaps  because 
the  narrator  is  less  involved,  more 
in  the  background.  In  the  second 
story  the  lawyer  seems  a  self-con- 
scious and  occasionally  uncomfort- 
able   storyteller.     He    seems    a    too 


C.  S.  Lewis  % 
THE 
FOUE 
LOVES 


A  wise,  warmly  pcrson.il  account  of  the 
four  faces  of  love  —  affection,  friend- 
ship, erotic  love,  and  love  of  God. 
"Lewis  combines  a  novelist's  insight  into 
motives  with  a  profound  religious  tin 
derstanding  of  our  human  nature." 
—  MARTIN  D'ARCY,  V.  )'.  Times  Rinik 
Review  $3.73 


Marengo  .  .  .  Little  Big 
Horn. .  .Fondouk...Beer- 
sheba  . . .  Brandy  Station 

Ten  great  engagements  related  with 
color  and  excitement  -  that  evoke  the 
dauntless  spirit  of  the  cavalry  through 
history  and  around  the  world. 

Charge  to  Glory! 

by  James  D.  Lunt 

$4.50 


HELEN  MacINNES 

A  majoi  new  novel  of  suspense  and  high 
adventure  by  the  author  of  North  Irom 
Rome  and  Above  Suspicion 


DECISION 
AT  DELPHI 


I 


r 


$4.95 


THE  DECLINE 

AND  FALL  OF 

THE  ROMAN 

EMPIRE 

A  one-volume  abridgement  by  D.  M. 
Low.  'Die  acknowledged  historical  mas- 
terpiece of  the  Western  world  presented 
in  a  highly  readable  abridgement  by 
D.  M.  Ix>w,  an  eminent  English  scholar 
and  author  of  a  distinguished  biography 
of  Gibbon.  Magnificent,  de  luxe  edition. 

$8.00 


12  tales,  hilarious  and 
true,  about  the  pitfalls 
of  bureaucracy  in  gov- 
ernment, business,  and 
in  the  home,  by  the 
author  of  Subways  Are 
for  Sleeping  and  War 
Is  a  Private  Affair. 


ARSENIC 

AND 
RED  TAPE 

by  Edmund  G.  Love 

$3.75 
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A  thoroughly  enjoyable  book 
of  happy  reminiscences 

THE  VIEW 
FROM  HERE 

by  Robert  M.  Coates 

A  distinguished  author  and  critic's 
charming  account  of  his  past,  from 
his  boyhood  in  Cripple  Creek,  Colo- 
rado, through  his  days  as  a  young, 
aspiring  writer  in  the  Europe  of  post- 
World  War  I.  $3.95 


*% 


Maurice  Zolotow.  More 
than  a  personal  portrait, 
this  objective,  full-length 
life  story  of  Marilyn 
Monroe  also  illuminates 
the  star-building  and 
movie-making  processes 
of  Hollywood  with  wit 
and  candor.  By  a  former 
drama  critic  of  Theatre 
Arts.  Illustrated  with 
over  50  photographs. 
$5.75 
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The  Life  of  Henry 

WxnD 

the  Navigator 

Ernie  Bradford.  The  bi- 

ography of  the  remark- 

able fifteenth  century 

Portuguese  prince  whose 

prodigious  achievements 

/ 

in  the  art  of  navigation 

launched  the  great 

voyages  of  explora- 

a   tion  that  forever 

<$*>    changed  the 

W\?M 

/<<j1v>Vcourse  of  history. 

W" 

%7$^T     $5'00 

The   exciting 
story    of   the 
weapon   Khrush- 
chev  fears   the 
most  —  our  new 
submarine-mis- 
sile combination 
—  and  the  dedi- 
cated  men  who 
created  it. 

1 

by  James  Baar 
and  William  E. 
Howard.   Illus- 
trated with  pho- 
tographs, $4.50 
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A  definitive  portrait  of  the 
18th  century  aristocrat 

CHANCELLOR 

ROBERT  R. 
LIVINGSTON 

OF  NEW  YORK 
<4$  1746-1813^ 
by  George  Dangerfield 

author  of  the  Pulitizer  Prize-winner, 

The  Era  of  Good  Feeling 

$10.00 


Once  upon  a  time,  there  was  a 
mouse  called  Funnyfoot.  He  was 
given  that  name  because  his 
hind  legs  dragged.  He  had 
muscular  dystrophy.  Now 
Funnyfoot  and  his  brothers  and 
sisters  are  helping  scientists  find 
the  cure  for  this  crippling 
sickness.  Won't  you  help,  too? 
You  can  do  so  by  contributing 
what  you  can  to  the 
MARCH    FOR 
MUSCULAR   DYSTROPHY 

MUSCULAR  DYSTROPHY 

ASSOCIATIONS  OF  AMERICA,  Inc. 

1790  Broadway,  N.  Y.  19,  N.  Y. 
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ful  hospitalit 
honorea  trac 

Condado  Be 


A  taste  of 
old  Spain 
in  the  U.S.A. 


Consult  your 
travel  agent. 


CONDADO-CARIBBEAN  HOTELS,  INC. 


All  subjects,  all  languages.  Also  Genealogies  and 
Family  and  Town  Histories.  Incomplete  sets  com- 
pleted. All  magazine  back  numbers  supplied.  Send 
us  your  list  of  wants.  No  ob  gation.  We  report 
quickly    at    lowest    prices. 

(We    also   supply   all    current    books    at    retail    store 
prices— Postpaid,  as  well  as  all  books  reviewed,  ad- 
vertised or  listed  in  this  issue  of  Harper's  Magazine.) 
AMERICAN    LIBRARY   SERVICE 

353    West    48th    Street,    Dept.    H,    New    York    36,    N.    Y. 
N'.B.     We  also  BUY  books  and  magazines. 


OUT-OF-PRINT   BOOKS 

—AT  LOWEST  PRICES! 
Ymi  name  it— we  find  it!  Fast  service.  No  obligation. 
Send  us  your  wants ! 

INTERNATIONAL   BOOKFINDERS 
Box  3003- H.  Bfverly   Hills.   Calif. 
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obvious  and  not  too  credible  device. 
In  the  third  I  couldn't  believe  in  the 
mother  at  all— or  at  any  rate  I 
couldn't  believe  it  possible  that  she 
felt  as  she  is  supposed  to  feel  and 
could  still  tell  the  story  as  she  tells  it. 
Atheneum,  S3. 50 

New    England   Gothic,   by   Addison 
Allen. 

A  fictionalized  recreation  of  one 
of  the  most  sensational  double  mur- 
ders ever  to  rock  a  New  England  vil- 
lage. It  all  happened  in  a  small  town 
in  Maine  (here  called  South  Parish) 
in  the  1930s.  It  had  everything.  It 
involved  a  boy-girl  romance  and  in- 
cest—and the  victims  as  well  as  the 
murderer  were  all  leading  members 
of  the  community.  Though  surely 
not  a  literary  masterpiece  this  is  a 
credible  interpretation  and  a  well- 
put-together  tale,  and  it  will  make  a 
spellbound  evening  any  time. 

Chilton,  S3.95 

NON-FICTION 

The  Saving  Remnant:  An  Account 
of  Jewish  Survival,  by  Herbert  Agar. 
Reading  this  history  of  the  Jews 
since  the  end  of  World  War  I  and 
the  story  of  the  American  Jewish 
Joint  Distribution  Committee,  which 
has  done  so  much  to  see  thai  any 
history  or  any  Jews  remain,  is  an 
extraordinary  experience.  In  the  first 
place,  as  a  non-Jew  one  learns  so 
much  in  a  lew  dramatic  pages  of  a 
history  and  culture  which  have  en- 
dured stubbornly  and  magnificently 
through  centuries  of  persecution. 
There  are  horror  and  melodrama 
here— how  could  there  not  be?— but 
the  relentless  piling  of  fact  on  fact, 
especially  in  the  Hitler  era  when  the 
world  couldn't  or  wouldn't  believe 
what  was  happening  until  too  late 
and  Eichmann's  "final  solution"  was 
well  under  way,  adds  up  finally  to 
an  almost  triumphant  revelation  of 
human  physical  and  spiritual  en- 
durance. And  the  stories  of  how  the 
Committee  (familiarly  called  "The 
Joint"  all  over  Europe)  got  through 
—as  an  organization  and  as  indi- 
viduals—to the  trouble  spots  are  not 
only  heroic  but  as  ingenious  and  ex- 
citing as  any  pieces  of  international 
intrigue  I've  read  about.  There  is 
history  of  the  organization  here  too: 
its  financial  operations;  its  self-help 
philosophy;     its     attitudes    on    and 


place  in  Israel;  the  institutions 
self-help  it  has  set  up  around  I 
world.  But  this  is  all  told  as  part 
a  continuing  and  living  narrati 
As  the  author  says  in  his  preface, 
title  "is  taken  from  the  Bibli 
phrase,  Sheerith  Haplctah.  A  lite 
translation  would  be  'the  Survivi 
Remnant':  but  in  Europe  after 
Second  War  the  words  came 
mean,  as  they  had  always  meant 
Chaim  Weizmann,  the  Remna 
which  would  save  and  accompli 
the  ancient  dream  of  Israel."  \ 
Agar  is  author  of  the  Pulitzer-Pri 
winning  The  People's  Choice  and 
Time  for  Greatness.  Viking, 

Good-by,  My  Son,  by  Arthur  Woe 
son. 

A  parent's  story  of  his  son's  dr 
into    schizophrenia    and    the    end 
family's  experience  with  mental 
ness    and   mental   institutions.     TI 
whole  picture  is  here  from  the  h 
ginning,  written  in  the  hope  that 
can    warn    others   of  danger  sign* 
that  may  be  caught  before  the  illne 
comes    to    the    advanced    state    th 
"Jim's"    reached    before    his    fami 
realized  what  was  happening.    As 
father  tells  it  it  is  a  touching  stoi 
of     admitted     mistakes,     of     fami 
solidarity,    of    financial    and    oth< 
sacrifice,  of  courage  and  confusioi 
As  must  always  be  the  case  in   th 
kind  of  human  document  there  ai 
some  unanswered  questions,  but  it 
a  most  honest  attempt  to  flag  a  wan 
ing  to  others  in  trouble,  and  this 
does  convincingly.  Harper,  $ 

Total  Recoil,  by  Kyle  Crichton. 

Mr.  Crichton  has  written  a  sul 
heading  to  his  title  and  I  let  hir 
speak  for  himself:  "A  reckless  gathei 
ing— opinions  and  anecdotes,  rasl 
judgments  and  excursions  into  th 
mine  fields  of  the  literary  and  enter 
tainment  past."  He  begins  with  hi 
experiences  as  an  editor  of  the  ol< 
Scribner's  Magazine  when  Ton 
Wolfe  and  Max  Perkins,  Bob  Shei 
wood  and  Erskine  Caldwell,  Ernes 
Hemingway,  James  T.  Farrell,  am 
Scott  Fitzgerald  wandered  in  and  ou 
of  his  office.  My  secretarial  desk  wa 
just  outside  that  office  for  severa 
years  of  the  time  he  describes,  an< 
reading  the  book  gives  me  for  th 
second  time  a  real  fly-on-the-wal 
feeling,  but  as  that  fly  I  know  tha 
his    descriptions    of    these    literar; 


Gift  Books  of  distinction  to  read  and  to  cherish 


The  Magic 
Mountain 

A  \.ist  intellectual  drama  of 
the  forces  which  play  upon 
modern  man -an  acknowl- 
edged masterpiece.      S6.00 

The  March  of 
Archaeology 

The  whole  magnificent  story 
of  archaeology  told  in  words 
and  pictures.  S 15.00 


The  Best  of 

A  collection  including  God 
and  My  Father,  Life  With 
Father,  Life  With  Mother, 
This  Simian  World,  and  se- 
lections from  Thoughts  With- 
out Words.  $5.75 


ALBERT 
CAMUS   a 

Two  major  novels  of  the 
conscience  of  modern  man 
in  the  face  of  evil. 

The  Fall  $3.00 

The  Plague     S3 .95 
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1,  MS^fS^^H 
The  American  Language 
Reference  Library 

The  standard  work  on  this  subject 

The  American  Lanci  vge  10.00 

Tiil  American  Language:  Supplement  I  $10.00 

The  American  Lanci  vce:  Supplement  II  SI 0.00 

A  New  Dictionary  oi  Quotations  $10.00 

Four-volume  set  S29.95 


PMOTO:  ALFPCO  A.  KNOPF 


The  Collected 
Poems  of 

mwwmms 

A  great  American  poet's  selec- 
tion of  his  finest  work.   $7.50 


Green 
Mansions 

A  beautiful  edition  of  the 
classic  novel,  with  illustrations 
by  Horacio  Butler.      $6.95 


A  publishing  house 

is  known 

by  the  company 

it  keeps 


12JLA 

Death  Comes  for 
the  Archbishop 

A  moving  and  beautiful  story 
of  the  early  days  of  the 
Church  in  the  American 
Southwest.  $3.95 


ma-inn 

Kristin 
Lavransdatter 

A  handsome  edition  of  this 
great  historical  novel  of  me- 
dieval Norway.  $6.50 


at  better 
bookstores  everywhere 


ALFRED  A.  KNOPF 
Publisher 
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Wise  People  Give 
BOOKS  FOR  CHRISTMAS 


YOU  HAVE  TO  PAY  THE  PRICE 

The  Red  Blaik  Story 

By  Earl  H.  Blaik  with  Tim  Cohane. 
Foreword  by  General  Douglas  Mac-' 
Arthur.  Give  your  favorite  sports  fan 
this  action-filled  story  of  the  develop- 
ment of  modern  football  —  and  of  one 
man's  lifelong  dedication  to  the  sport. 
It  rings  with  the  triumphs  of  the  great 
teams  and  stars,  from  Chris  Cagle 
through  the  Blanchard-Davis  years  to 
the  Lonely  End,  and  dramatically  illus- 
trates Blaik's  philosophy  that  in  busi- 
ness, in  football,  in  everything  worth- 
while, You  Have  to  Pay  the  Price. 

Photographs.     $4.95 

OUR  INCREDIBLE  CIVIL  WAR 

By  Burke  Davis,  author  of  Gray  Fox 
and  To  Appomattox.  A  fresh  kind  of 
Civil  War  book  —  a  lively  potpourri  of 
fact,  fancy,  and  pure  legend  about  Fa- 
mous Commanders,  Spies,  Inventions, 
Weapons,  Riots,  Sea  Battles,  Civil  War 
Music,  and  (shh,  they  had  it  then)  Sex. 
Profusely  illustrated.  $4.95 

GREAT  RIVER 

The  Rio  Grande  in  North 
American  History 

By  Paul  Horgan,  author  of  A  Distant 
Trumpet.  A  new  one-volume  edition  of 
the  superb  book  that  was  awarded  both 
the  Pulitzer  and  Bancroft  prizes  for 
history.  Illustrated.  $9.00 

LIFE  UNDER  THE  PHARAOHS 

By  Leonard  Cottrell.  Popular  history  at 
its  most  engrossing!  Leonard  Cottrell 
takes  readers  into  the  household  of  an 
Egyptian  family  of  1500  B.C.  and  viv- 
idly re-creates  the  brilliant,  highly  so- 
phisticated civilization  of  the  time. 

Photographs.     $5.00 

V.  S.  CAMERA  1961 

The  Picture  Universe 
Edited  by  Tom  Moloney.  The  lavish 
25th  anniversary  issue  of  the  world's 
most  popular  photography  annual  of- 
fers a  panorama  of  the  finest  work  of 
contemporary  masters,  from  Avedon  to 
Eisenstaedt.  Hundreds  of  photographs, 
black-and-white  and  full-color.    $10.00 

THE  CIVIL  WAR  AT  SEA 

Volume  I 

January  1861  -March  1862 

The  Bloc,  aders 

By  Virgil  Carrington  Jones.  This  first 
volume  in  the  long-awaited  complete 
history  of  Civil  War  naval  operations 
is  an  exciting  —  and  essential  —  addi-. 
tion  to  every  Civil  War  bookshelf.  Pho- 
tographs and  maps.  $6.00 

At  all  bookstores 
HOLT,  RINEHART  AND  WINSTON,  INC. 

383  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17 
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figures    are    extremely    good.      I 
recreations    of    Perkins'     "conve* 
dons"   are   better    than   any   I    hi 
ever     read;     his     descriptions     i 
stories  of  Tom  Wolfe  less  so,  perh 
because    so    many    others    have 
ready  been  published  and  Eli/ab 
Nowell's    fine   biography   has    co 
out  since  this  was  written.  .  .  .  Fn 
the  Scribner  beginning,   Mr.  Cri 
ton  wanders  backward  in  time  to 
early    days    as    a    coal    miner's    & 
through  political  experiences  in  N 
Mexico,  and  forward  again  to  mc 
ings    and    friendships    with    Ho 
wood  and  Broadway  folk  as  part 
his  work  as  editor  of  Collier's.    It 
all  bits  and  pieces  but  the  author 
a  born  storyteller  and  you  can  p 
this  up  anywhere  for  a  laugh 
has  written  The  Marx  Brothers  ai 
adapted  "The  Happiest  Millionair 
for  Broadway.  Doubleday,  $3. 

Two  Plays,  by  William  Gibson. 

It  is  good  to  have  "Dinny  and  tl 
Witches"  and  "The  Miracle  Worke 
under  the  same  roof,  so  to  speak,  bi 
it  is  even  better  to  have  them  AN 
Mr.  Gibson's  preface  called  "A  H 
and  a  Flop"— a  most  illuminatin 
amusing,  and  thoughtful  discussic 
of  writing  for  today's  theatr 
(Readers  will  want  to  compare 
with  Arthur  Miller's  interview  o 
page  63.)  It  is  worth  the  price  of  a< 
mission  just  to  read  what  he  sa' 
about  the  difference  in  the  two  pla' 
as  far  as  he,  the  author,  is  concerne< 

The  most  notable  difference  to  n 
was  in  their  origin.  I  was  of  cour 
happy  that  one  was  a  hit,  and  n< 
happy  that  the  other  was  not,  ib> 
neither  feeling  ran  too  deep;  the  e 
tremes  of  failure  and  success  in  tl 
theatre  are  pathological,  and  perha 
equally  destructive  to  its  artists.  ea< 
of  whom  must  bring  his  own  ui 
brella  against  the  onslaught.  Mil 
was  the  tact  that  the  early  pi; 
["Dinny"]  was  born  from  the  insit 
out,  a  matter  of  art,  good  or  bad.  ar 
the  later  ["Miracle"]  from  the  oi 
side  in,  a  matter  of  craft,  good  i 
bad,  and  under  the  knowledge 
that  difference  I  could  weather  tl 
compliments  with  as  little  credence 
the  insults. 

I  have  never  read  a  neater  descri 
tion  of  the  difference  between  "an 
and  "craft"  in  literature. 

Atheneum,  $4J 
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Journey  Into  Crime,  l>\  Don  White- 
head 

Mi.  Whitehead,  \\h<>  is  the  author 
of  The  FBI  Stoiy,  traveled  30,000 
miles  to  inspe(  i  the  poli< e  sysu  ms  "I 
in'. 11 l\  .ill  the  <  ounti  us  nl  the  woi  Id 
.mil  i"  collect  these  weird,  grisly, 
and  crisply-told  horroi  stories,  which 
go  in  |>t<>\c  in  .in  awesome  way  thai 
crime,  like  love,  makes  .ill  the  world 
kin  Murdei .  rape,  robbery,  counter- 
feiting, kidnaping  seem  in  have  the 
same  motivations  from  "Washington 
to  Vnkara,  from  Scotland  Y.iiil  to 
Saigon."  Random  I  lousi  .  s  I  95 

Two  ver)  different  ln><>U  about 
the  fashion  business  and  the  fashion 
world,  l>\  two  superioi  women  of 
that  world,  have  appeared  this  fall. 

It  Isn't  All  Mink.  I>\  Ginette  Spanier. 
With  .in  introduction  1)\  Noel 
Coward. 

Because  Ginette  Spaniel  is  Di- 
rectrice  ol  the  House  nl  Balmain  in 
Paris  and  .i  ver)  pretty,  intelligent, 
.mil  vivacious  woman  besides,  this 
book  is  as  much  about  /'  hunt 
mortde  and  the  theatrical  world  is 
it  is  about  la  haute  couture.  These 
parts  of  il  make  a  rich  and  spit  \ 
dish,  hut  there  is  a  whole  sobering 
and  heartfelt  section  on  the  terroi 
of  four  years  of  cat-and-mouse  life 
in  France  nndei  the  Occupation  as 
the  wife  of  a  Jewish  doctor.  Lively, 
witty,  and  unashamed!)  happy  in  its 
name-dropping. 

Random    House.   $3.95 

Figleaf:  The  Business  of  Being  in 
Fashion,  by  Eve  Merriam. 

Miss  Merriam,  whose  poetry  we 
have  published,  has  also  been  a 
fashion  copy-editor  lor  Glamour  and 
Madison  Avenue  and  a  buyer  in 
Seventh  Avenue.  She  has,  too.  the 
distinction  ol  having  appeared  in 
the  Vale  Younger  Poet  Series  and  has 
won  a  grant  to  write  poetic  drama 
for  TV.  In  this  book  the  ropv-writer 
wins  out  and  a  mass  ol  fascinating 
material  on  the  fun  and  loibles  of 
American  fashion  promotion  is  en- 
livened by  (and  sometimes,  alas, 
buried  under)  the  too-bright  lan- 
guage ol  fashionese.  It's  gay  for 
a  while  and  one  admires  the  inge- 
nuity and  pace.  But  it's  better  in 
small  doses.  An  amusing  glossary  is 
appended.  Lippincott,  $4.95 
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Wise  People  Give 
BOOKS  FOR  CHRISTMAS 


THE  PUBLIC  YEARS 

By  Bernard  M.  Baruch.  In  this  fascinat- 
ing successor  to  My  Own  Story,  Amer- 
ica's Elder  Statesman  tells  the  story  of 
nearly  fifty  years  in  national  and  inter- 
national affairs.  He  writes  intimately 
and  informatively  of  the  seven  Presi- 
dents and  two  Prime  Ministers  he  has 
known,  and  of  the  titans  of  govern- 
ment and  industry  who  were  his  col- 
leagues during  this  turbulent  era. 

Photographs.     $6.00 


ROBERT  FROST 

The  Trial  by  Existence 

By  Elizabeth  Shepley  Sergeant.  "The 
finest  biography  of  our  finest  living 
poet."— Victor  P.  Hass,  Omaha  World- 
Herald.  "To  those  of  us  who  have 
known  Robert  Frost,  hoard  him  read, 
and  hold  our  own  imaginative  picture 
of  his  heritage,  this  volume  is  a  de- 
light." —  Edward  Weeks,  The  Atlantic. 
Photographs.     $6.00 

EMILY  DICKINSON'S  POETRY 

Stairway  of  Surprise 

By  Charles  R.  Anderson.  "The  first  sus- 
tained, book  length  study  of  Emily 
Dickinson's  poetry  that  seems  wholly 
adequate  to  the  demands  of  serious 
poetic  criticism."  —  Newton  Arvin, 
N.  Y.  Times  Book  Review.  "Emily 
Dickinson  has  at  last  received  the  crit- 
ical attention  she  has  so  long  deserved." 
—Walter  Harding,  Chicago  Tribune. 

$5.95 

THE  STORY  OF 

AMERICA'S  RELIGIONS 

By  Hartzell  Spence,  author  of  One  Foot 
in  Heaven.  An  illuminating  survey  of 
14  major  faiths  from  the  beginnings  of 
our  country  to  the  present  —  their  forms 
of  ritual  and  traditions,  background  his- 
tory, founders,  and  contemporary  lead- 
ers. Regular  edition,  $4.00 
De  luxe,  illustrated  gift  edition,  $14.95 

ART  AND  LIFE  IN  AMERICA 

New,  Revised,  Enlarged  Edition 

By  Oliver  W.  Larkin.  Winner  of  the 
Pulitzer  Prize,  this  handsomely  illus- 
trated history  traces  the  social,  cul- 
tural, and  intellectual  growth  of  Amer- 
ica through  its  painting,  sculpture, 
/  architecture,  and  other  visual  arts.  Two 
chapters  on  atomic  age  art  and  30  full- 
color  illustrations  have  been  added  to 
this  new  edition.  $15.00 

At  all  bookstores 

HOLT,  RINEHART  AND  WINSTON,  INC. 

383  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17 


Christos 

Needs  Your  Help 

Christos  has  almost  given  up  hope. 
Life  to  this  eleven  year  old  Greek  boy 
is  drudgery  and  bitter  poverty.  Yet 
Christos  has  a  dream— some  day  he 
will  make  a  better  life  for  himself 
and  his  family.  And  so  he  trudges 
many  miles  each  day  to  attend  school. 

Christos'  parents  married  after  the 
war  and  hoped  for  a  better  future. 
But  Communist  uprisings  broke  out 
and  guerilla  bands  burned  their  house 
and  all  their  belongings. 

They  began  all  over-from  nothing. 
They  own  three  pieces  of  furniture. 
All  sleep  on  the  cold  earthen  floor. 
They  are  always  hungry.  Life  is  dark 
for  Christos  now.  How  long  can  he 
nurse  his  dreams  and  carry  hope  in 
his  heart? 

How  You  Can  Help 

You,  your  club,  your  school  can 
give  person-to-person  help  to  a  child 
like  Christos.  Your  monthly  contribu- 
tion of  $12.50  through  Save  the 
Children  Federation  will  provide 
your  sponsored  child  with  supplemen- 
tary food,  warm  clothing,  household 
goods  and  cash.  You  will  receive  the 
child's  photograph  and  case  history 
and  you  may  correspond  with  the 
youngster.  Please  fill  out  the  coupon 
below  and  join  thousands  of  SCF  spon- 
sors in  a  most  rewarding  experience. 

SCF  National  Sponsors  include: 
Mrs.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  Hon. 
Herbert  Hoover,  Spyros  Skouras 

Registered  with  U.  S.  State  Department 
Advisory  Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid 


'Serving  Children  for  29  Years" 


J  SAVE  THE  CHILDREN  FEDERATION 

Boston  Post  Rd.,  Norwolk,  Connecticut 

Please  send  me  my  child's  name,  story  and 
I  picture.  I  want  to  sponsor  a  child  in  West 
j  Germany  □,  Korea  □,  Finland  J,  Greece  D, 
J  Italy  □,  France  □,  Austria  □,  or  where  the 
I  need  is  greatest  □■  Enclosed  is  my  first  pay- 
j  ment:  $12.50  a  month  □,  $37.50  a  quarter  □, 
J    $75  semi-annually   □,  $150  annually  □. 

I  cannot  be  a  sponsor  but  enclosed  is  my 
gift  of  $ . 

t    Name __ 

j    Address. 

Ci»y__ Zone State 

I    Contributions   are    Deductible   from    Income   Tax 
H  11-0 


M.  U  5  1  C<  in  the  round 

BY    DISCUS 


FAUST     AND     OTHER     I N D E S T R U C T I B L E S 


The  curtain  rises  on  new  recordings 
of  the  great  Romantic  opeias  .  .  .  ivith 
honors  to  the  father  of  them  all. 

The  Damnation  of  Faust  by  Ber- 
lioz, one  of  the  staggering  con- 
ceptions of  the  Romantic  age  of 
music,  comes  under  no  easily  de- 
finable classification.  It  is  neither  an 
opera  nor  a  cantata,  though  it  con- 
tains elements  of  both.  Officially  it  is 
called  a  "dramatic  cantata."  Every 
now  and  then  the  work  is  staged  as 
an  opera,  with  all  the  trappings  of 
scenery  and  costumes.  But  it  has 
never  held  the  stage  in  that  form. 
Its  disconnected  episodes  lack  enough 
variety,  and  the  characters  really 
have  little  to  do  except  talk.  The 
most  exciting  section  dramatically 
comes  with  "The  Ride  to  the  Abyss" 
at  the  em\,  and  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive of  any  way  to  project  the  pic- 
torial images  involved,  except  per- 
haps on  film. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  The  Dam- 
nation of  Faust  requires  very  large 
forces— four  soloists  and  two  cho- 
ruses, in  addition  to  the  extremely 
large  orchestra.  Thus  it  is  not 
presented  in  public  too  often,  and 
through  the  course  of  the  years  there 
have  been  very  few  recordings  of  the 
complete  score.  This  m  k"s  the  new 
Decca-Deutsche  Grammophon  album 
a   decided   event.     It   is   one  of  only 


two  full-scale  versions  currently 
available  on  records— the  other  has 
been  recorded  by  Charles  Munch 
and  the  Boston  Symphony— and  it  is 
the  only  one  in  stereo.  Igor  Marke 
vitch  leads  the  Lamoureux  Or 
chestra,  the  Brasseur  Chorus,  and  the 
Children's  Chorus  of  the  Radio- 
television  Francaise.  His  soloists  are 
Consuela  Rubio,  Richard  Verreau, 
Michel  Roux,  and  Pierre  Mollet 
(Deutsche  Grammophon  138099/100, 
2  discs,  stereo;   18599/600,  mono). 

What  makes  The  Damnation  of 
Faust  so  thrilling  is  the  sheer  passion 
of  the  music— the  passion  of  the 
lyricism,  as  in  Marguerite's  love 
music,  and  the  passion  of  the  In- 
fernal episodes.  Even  so  well-known 
an  excerpt  as  the  "Dance  of  the 
Sylphs"  takes  on  added  dimension 
when  heard  in  context.  If  The  Dam- 
nation has  one  or  two  weak  sections, 
it  also  has  a  degree  of  blazing  in- 
tensity and  daring  imagination  that 
none  of  the  early  Romantics  ap- 
proached. Not  until  the  Liszt  and 
Wagner  of  the  1850s  onward  did 
music  begin  to  nourish  itself  from 
the  Berlioz  concepts.  He  was,  in  so 
many  respects,  the  father  of  them  all. 

The  new  performance  is  brilliant. 
Markevitch  has  always  had  a  flair 
for  music  of  a  dramatic  or  spectacu- 
lar nature.  Aided  by  exceptionally 
lifelike  recorded  sound,  he  gets  deep 
into  the  music.  His  four  soloists 
help  no  end.    Consuela   Rubio,   the 


: 


AND    ALSO  . . . 

Falla:  Dances  from  The  Three-cornered 
Hat;  Ravel:  Daphnis  and  Chloe  Suite 
No,  2:  Alborado  del  Gracioso.  Phil 
harmonia  Orchestra  conducted  by  Carlo 
Maria  Giulini  (Angel  35820,  mono: 
s    15820,  stereo). 

Iii  illi. mi  .mil  energetic  performances, 
and  some  "I  the  most  lilelike  sound  ever 
captured  on  stereo. 


Prokofieff:  Alexander  Nevsky.  Rosalind 
1  lias,  mezzo,  and  Chicago  Symphony 
conducted  by  Fritz  Reiner  (Victor  LM 
2395,  mono;  LSC  2395,  stereo). 

This  is  possibly  the  greatest  film  score 
ever  written.  Reiner  and  his  magnificent 
orchestra  sweep  grandly  through  it.  and 
Elias  handles  the  vocal  section  with 
sensitivity. 


1961  ZENITH  STEREO 


First  and  only 
sound  system  to  create  a  new 
realism  for  all  your  records ! 


lere  is  why.  Zenith's  famous  Extended  Stereo  now  gives  you  Extended  Sound  Reverberation 
-the  newest,  most  dramatic  dimension  in  the  world  of  sound.  Zenith's  exclusive  Extended 
Reverberation  system,  with  a  single  variable  control,  makes  possible  continuous  shadings  of 
lepth  and  resonance.  Not  only  do  stereo  records  take  on  a  concert  hall  quality,  but  all  monaural 
jP's,  old  78's  come  alive,  too.  Even  FM/AM  radio.  Moreover,  speakers  are  custom-fitted  to 
abinet  size  and  shape.  Zenith's  famous  Cobra-Matic®  Record  Changer  is  carefully  designed 
o  minimize  "wow"  and  rumble.  Zenith's  dual  channel  amplifiers  deliver  splendid  highs  and 
ows  with  minimum  distortion.  Even  Zenith's  magnificent  fine  furniture  cabinets,  in  decorator 
lesigns  and  a  variety  of  finishes,  are  acoustically  designed,  sound-tested.  It  is  this  care,  this 
drill,  this  devotion  to  quality  and  detail  that  makes  Zenith  the  world's  finest  high  fidelity. 


telow,  Zenith  Liszt— Distinctively  styled  French  Provincial 
onsole  from  the  Decorator  Group.  Extended  Reverberation 
ound  system  with  four  high  fidelity  speakers.    Provision  for 


four  sources  of  sound  with  Zenith  Radial  Speakers.  Model  SFF 
2585,  with  FM/AM  radio,  in  genuine  cherry  veneers  and  solids, 
$850*.  Zenith  quality  high  fidelity  stereo  starts  as  low  as  $179.95*. 


ILLINOIS.  IN  CANADA:  ZENITH 
RADIO  CORPORATION  OF  CAN- 
ADA, LTD.,  TORONTO,  ONT. 
I  he  I;  —  I'  i  ol  i,  levision,  stereo- 
phonic high  fidelity  instruments,  pho- 
nographs, radios  and  hearing  aids.  42 
year-  ol  leadership  in  radionics  exclu- 
sively. 
*  Manufacturer's  suggested  retail  price.    Slightly  higher  in  the  Southwest  and  West  Coast 


ZENITH 


The  quality  goes  in 

before  the  name  goes  on 


Prices  and  specifications  subject  to  change  without  notice. 


If  you  listen  to  the  critics., 
you'll  listen  to 


STEREO 


by 


Uqndon 
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Saturday  Review 


MUSIC     IN     THE     ROUNI 


CLASSICAL  SUGGESTIONS 


Beethoven:   SYMPHONY  No.  9  ■■Choral" 
With  Joan  Sutherland;  Anton  Dermota;  Arnold  Van  Mill; 
Norma    Proctor;    Chorale    du    Brassus    and    Choeur    des 
Jeunes.    L'Orchestre    de    la    Suisse    Romonde    conducted 
by   Ernest  Ansermet.  CS6143 

Schumann:    PIANO  CONCERTO    IN  A  MINOR 

Schumonn:    WALDSCENEN 

Wilhelm  Backhaus-Vienna  Phil.  Orch.-Gunter  Wand 

CS6181 

Puccini.   MANON   LESCAUT-Ccmplete 
Renata   Tebaldi;   Mario   del   Monaco  and   other   soloists 
with    Chorus    and    Orchestra    of    Accademia    di    Santa 
Cecilia,    Rome    —    Conducted    by    Francesco    Molinori- 
Pradelli.  (3  records)  OSA  1317 

BIRGIT    NILSSON    SINGS    EXCERPTS    FROM   TRISTAN 

UNO   ISOLDE 
Act   I,  Prelude;  Act   1,  Scene  3-"Weh.  Acn  Wehe/  Dies 
Zu    Dulden";    Act    3  —  "Mild    und    Leise       I Liebestodl . 
Vienna  Philharmonic  Orchestra  cond.  by  Hans  Knapperts- 
busch.  OS  25)38 

Gilbert  &  Sullivan:   H.M.S.   PINAFORE-Complete 
D'Oyly  Carte  Opera  Co.  ond  New  Symphony  Orchestro 
conducted   by    Isidore   Godfrey.       (2  records)  OSA  1209 

PHILHARMONIC  BALL  , Music  ol  Johonn  &  Josel  Strauss) 
Aul  Der  Jagd.  Delirien  Waltz.  Pizzicato  Polka;  Frufilmg- 
stimmen.-  Ohne  Sorgen,  Blue  Danube  WallZ;  Transok- 
tionen;Perpetuum  Mobile:  Fgypfion  Morch.  Vienna  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra— Willi   Bo:kovsky.  CS  6182 

Puccini:    LA  BOHEME-Complele 

Renata  Tebaldi;  Corlo  Bergonzi;  Ettore  Bastionini; 
Cesare  Siepi;  Fernando  Corena  ond  other  soloists  with 
Chorus  ond  Orchestro  of  LAccademio  di  Santa  Cecilio, 
Rome,   cond.    by   Tullio   Serofin.       (2  records)  OSA  1208 


Write  for  free  complete  catalog 

London  ffss 


full  frequency  stereophonic  sound 


Moussorgsky:    PICTURES   AT   AN    EXHIBITION 

Liszt:    THE    HUNS-Symphonic    Poem 

L'Orchestre  de  la  Suisse  Romonde— Ernest  Ansermet 

CS  6177 

Bizet;    arr.    Sarasale:    CARMEN    FANTASIE 

Sorasate:   ZIGEUNERWEISEN 

Saint-Saens:     HAVANAISE     -     INTRODUCTION     AND 

RONDO  CAPRICCIOSO 

Ruggiero    Ricci,    Violin— London    Symphony    Orchestra— 

Pierino    Gomba  CS6165 

Prokofiev:    PETER    AND    THE    WOLF 

Soint-Saens    CARNIVAL  OF   THE  ANIMALS 

Bea  Li  I  fie,  Norrator- London  Symphony  Orchestra.  Skitch 

Henderson  CS  6187 

Beethoven:    SYMPHONY   No.   3    "Eroica" 
L'Orchestre  de   la   Suisse   Romande— Ernest   Ansermet 

CS  6189 

RENATA  TEBALDI-ITALIAN  OPERA  ARIAS 
Puccini:  Modomo  Butterfly— Un  Bel  Di:  Ancoro  Un  Posso 
Or  Via,-  Con  Onor  Muore.  Turondot  —  Signore  Ascofla; 
Tu  Che  Di  Gel  Set  Onto.  Manon  Lescaut—ln  Quelle 
Trine  Morbide.  Sofa.  Perdufo,  Abbondonoto.  Verdi:  La 
Forzo  Del  Desf ino— Poce,  Pace  Mio  Dio.  Giordano: 
Andrea  Chenter—La  Mammo  Morto.  Boito:  Melistolele 
L'AlIra  Nolle  In  Fondo  Al  More;  Spunta  L'Auroro 
Pallida.  OS  25120 

CESARE  SIEPI  OPERATIC  RECITAL 
Ponchielli:  La  Gioconda—Si.  Marir  Ella  De  and  Qui 
Chiamoto  M'Avete.  Boito:  Mefislofefe— Ave  Signor  ond 
Son  Lo  Spirilo  Che  Naga  ond  Ecco  )/  Mondo.  Rossini: 
II  Barbiere  di  Siviglio-La  Colunnio  E  Un  Venlice.  Verdi: 
Lo  Forzo  del  Deslino-Or  Siom  Soli-Piu  Tranquillo 
L'Alma  Senlo  and  II  Sonlo  Nome  di  Dio  ond  Lo 
Vergine  Degli  Angefi.  OS  25122 

Beethoven:  COMPLETE  PIANO  CONCERTOS  Nos.  1-5 
Wilhelm  Backhaus-Vienna  Phil.  Orch.-Hans  Schmidt- 
Issersted.  |4  records)   CSA  2401 


Dept.CU.     539  W.    25th    St.,    N.Y.C. 
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To  lake  lull  advantage  ol  the  remorkoble 
technical  excellence  ol  llss  records,  we 
recommend  the  new  London-Scott  stereo- 
phonic Pickup  and  Arm. 


Spanish  mezzo,  sings  "D'amouiM 
I'ardente  fiamme"  with  a  combinal 
tion  of  voice  and  temperament  tha 
puts  it  alongside  of  any  version  tha 
has  ever  been  recorded.  The  mer 
are  almost  as  fine;  and,  thank  good 
ness.  M.  Roux  as  Mephistophele 
does  not  feel  it  necessary  to  b( 
diabolic.  It  is  all  in  the  music,  any 
way.  Some  singers  try  to  suggest  ; 
stage  sort  of  devil,  ending  up  witl 
something  as  platitudinous  as  Me 
phistopheles  in  Gounod's  Faust.  Thi; 
allium  is  hard  to  overpraise,  and  i 
will  be  a  long  time  until  its  successoi 
comes  around. 

The  month  has  brought  several 
operas,  including  the  long-awaited 
Turandot  featuring  Birgit  Nilsson 
in  the  title  role  (Victor  LM  6149 
mono,  3  discs;  LSC  6149,  stereo) 
Nilsson.  it  will  be  remembered 
made  her  Metropolitan  Opera  debut 
last  season  and  was  hailed  as  a  singer 
in  the  direct  line  of  Flagstad.  Victor 
has  assembled  an  all-star  cast  for  this 
Turandot ,  with  Jussi  Bjoerling  as 
Calaf.  Renata  Tebaldi  as  Liu,  and 
Giorgio  Tozzi  as  Timur.  Ping,  Pang, 
and  Pong  are  sung  by  Mario  Sereni, 
Pietro  De  Palma,  and  Tomasso 
Frascati;  and  Erich  Leinsdorf  leads 
the  Rome  Opera  House  Orchestra 
and  Chorus. 

Confident  Rjoerling 

Puccini  never  completed  Turan 
dot,  and  the  final  pages  were  filled  in 
b\  Franco  Alfano.  A  notoriously 
slow  and  careful  workman,  Puccini 
would  have  made  considerable  re 
vision  before  he  allowed  Turandot 
to  be  staged.  What  we  have,  then,  is 
an  enormous  sketch  rather  than  a 
finished  opera.  At  that.  Turandot 
contains  some  of  Puccini's  best 
music  It  also  shows  a  broadening  of 
his  art— a  greater  scope,  more  of 
the  quality  that  the  Germans  call 
Durchkomponiert,  and  some  new 
harmonic  ideas.  The  chorus  assumes 
a  much  larger  role  here  than  in  any 
of  the  previous  operas,  and  there  is 
less  reliance  on  bang-up  solo  work. 
Turandot  is  more  than  an  interest 
ing  opera;  it  is  a  masterpiece. 

Honors  in  this  set  go  to  the  late 
Jussi  Bjoerling.  Back  in  the  late 
1930s  he  first  came  to  attention  in 
America  with  his  Swedish  recording 
of  "Nessun  donna"  from  this  very 
opera.  He  sings  it  as  well  as  ever. 
When   in   voice    Bjoerling   was    the 


An  Announcement  Of  Much  Consequence . . . 


In  April,  1954,  Beacon  Press  published  a  book  by 
Emmett  McLougblin.  a  former  Franciscan  priest  who 
left  the  Catholic  Church  "to  serve  God  in  the  slums." 

The  hook,  PEOPLE'S  PADRE,  was  given  the  silenl  treat- 
mini  l>\   the  press. 

rwo  years  later,  a  tally  was  made  ol  reviews  ol  the  liook. 
\  few  southern  papers  had  given  a  total  of  twelve  inches  ol 
space  to  PEOPLE'S  PADRE  reviews.  Outside  of  the  religious 
field,  onh  two  national  magazines  had  reviewed  PEOPLE'S 
PADRE  .  .  .  the  Psychiatric  Quarter!)  Supplement  and  The 
\  at  ion. 

\  distinguished  newspaper  asked  Reirihold  Niehuhr  to  re- 
view the  luiok  and  then  refused  to  publish  his  favorable 
review.  (He  described  Kiiimetl  McLoUghlin  as  "...  a  very 
impressive  person,  gifted  beyond  the  ordinary  mortal  with 
the  graces  of  courage  and   charity.") 

Despite  this  blackout  the  book  is  in  its  eighteenth  printing — 
and  has  sold  ALMOST  A  QUARTER  OF  A  MILLION 
(  OPIES. 


**"  Now,  six  years  later,  we  are  proud  to  announce  the  publica- 

tion of  Emmett  McLoughlin's  second  book. 

Its  title:  AMERICAN  CULTURE  AND  CATHOLIC  SCHOOLS. 

•  ALREADY  .  .  we  have  had  to  increase  our  first  printing  from  5,000  to 
15,000  copies! 

•  ALREADY  .  .  we  have  ordered  a  carload  of  paper  for  a  second  printing 
of  25,000  copies! 

•  ALREADY  .  .  we  have  the  largest  pre-publication  sale  in  our  publishing 

history! 

•         •         • 

AMERICAN  CULTURE  AND  CATHOLIC  SCHOOLS  is  controversial.  It  is 
an  informative,  provocative —and  a  thoughtful  book  that  no  man  or  woman  interested  in 
our  youth  and  America's  future  can  safely   ignore. 

With  the  same  forceful  honesty  and  passionate  conviction  that  distinguished  PEO- 
PLE'S PADRE,  Emmett  McLoughlin  examines  the  Catholic  parochial  school  system. 
He  describes  his  twenty-one  years  of  Catholic  schooling.  He  tells  how  he  was  indoctrin- 
ated in  loyalty,  then  obedience,  and  finally  blind  obedience  to  the  Catholic  Church;  how 
the  Index  of  Forbidden  Books  barred  him  from  the  thoughts  of  the  world's  great  thinkers; 
how  he  was  taught  to  accept  but  not  to  think. 


AMERICAN  CULTURE  AND  CATHOLIC  SCHOOLS  is  a  subject  of  vital  in- 
terest to  all  Americans,  Catholics  and  non-Catholics  alike.  Here  is  a  richly  documented 
study  that  directly  relates  to  the  vital  areas  of  education,  cultural  growth  and  political 
decision. 

Copies  are  now  available  to  readers  of  Harper's  Magazine.  PRICE    $4.95 

To  secure  yours,  use  the  handy  coupon  below.  If  the  first  readers  are  any  gauge,  you  will  want  extra  copies 
for  your   friends   too! 

LYLE  STUART,  publisher,  Dept.  H-6,  225  Lafayette  Street,  New  York  12,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  copies  of  AMERICAN  CULTURE  AND  CATHOLIC  SCHOOLS  by  return 

mail  for  which  I  enclose  $4.95°  each. 


My  na 
Street 


(please   print) 


City 


Zone  State 

"New  York  City  residonts,  please  add  15c  NYC  sales  tax  for  each  copy  ordered.  Thank  you. 


Also  new  and  choice  — 

DIE  FLEDERMAUS 

This  magnum  of  musical  champagne  hubbies  and 
sparkles  with  a  cast  of  singular  merriment — Gerda 
Scheyrer,  Wilma  Lipp,  Christa  Ludwig,  Anton  Der- 
mota,  Eberhard  Wachter,  Erich  Kunz  and  other  singers 
famous  for  the  Viennese  tradition.  Otto  Ackermann 
directs  the  Philharmonia  Orchestra  and  Chorus. 
Four  sides,  with  a  complete  German-English  libretto, 
charmingly  illustrated.  Angel(S)  3581  B/L 


LA  GIOCONDA 

In  the  leading  role  '  'Callas  comes  as  close  as  seems 
humanly  possible  to  giving  that  elusive  thing,  the 
definitive  performance  of  an  operatic  role."  (Saturday 
Review).  With  the  La  Scala  Orchestra  and  Chorus 
under  the  direction  of  Antonino  Votto. 
Six  sides,   with   a   complete,   Italian-English   libretto. 

Angel  (S)  3606  C/L 


rlf£E  •  Choose  the  greatest  of  the  classics  from  Angel's  new  36-page  cata- 
logue. Operas,  symphonies,  lieder  and  chamber  music  by  such  artists  as  Callas, 
Schwarzkopf,  Fischer-Dieskau,  Karajan,  Klemperer,  Oistrakh,  Gilels,  etc. 
Write  to  Dept.  R,  Angel  Records,  1  750  North  Vine  Street,  Hollywood  28,  Calif. 

Prefix  (S)  indicates  Stereo  version  available. 


TEATRO 
aixa  SCALA 

LA 

GIOCONDA 

9? 

tfr. 


MUSIC     IN     THE     ROUNE 

equal  of  any  living  tenor,  as  he  had 
been  these  last  twenty-five  years  oi 
so.  He  was  not  only  a  singer  with 
voice;  he  was  a  singer  with  taste,  and 
he  almost  never  disfigured  his  inter- 
pretations with  the  bleats  and  sobs 
so  beloved  of  many  Italian  tenors. 
In  this  album  he  sounds  firm,  big- 
voiced,  and  supremely  confident. 
Xilsson  at  the  outset  sounds 
little  tentative.  But  soon  she  settles 
into  "In  questn  Reggie,"  the  opera's 
big  aria  and  one  of  the  most  difficult 
in  the  repertoire.  Hers  is  a  vibrant 
and  exciting  voice,  no  doubt  about 
it,  and  she  also  is  one  of  the  few 
living  sopranos  with  the  sheer  lung 
power  to  encompass  the  role  without 
yelling,  as  Callas  does  in  her  record- 
ing. The  Victor  album  impresses  me 
as  the  best  Turandot  on  the  market. 
Tebaldi,  by  the  way,  in  the  sub- 
sidiarv  role  of  Liu,  sings  beautifully. 

Callas  Above  the  Staff 

Maria  Callas,  who  has  had  her  tips 
and  downs,  can  be  heard  in  a 
new  recording  of  Ponchielli's  La 
Gioconda  (Angel  3606,  mono,  3 
discs;  S-3606,  stereo).  As  far  as  names 
go,  she  is  the  star,  for  the  other 
singers  in  the  cast— Fiorenza  Cos- 
sot  to  (Laura),  Irene  Companeez  (La 
Cieca),  Ivo  Vinco  (Alvise),  Pier 
Miranda  Ferraro  (Enzo),  and  Piero 
Cappuccilli  (Barnaba)— are  La  Scala 
regulars  who  will  be  largely  un- 
known to  American  listeners.  An- 
tonino Votto  leads  the  Orchestra 
and  Chorus  of  La  Scala. 

The  verv  disi  recording  in  which 
Callas  was  heard  was  the  Gioconda 
released  here  in  the  early  1950s  by  a 
small  company.  In  this  new  version 
it  is  a  vastlv  more  experienced 
singer,  of  course,  at  work.  Callas 
knows  how  to  husband  the  resources 
of  her  flawed  voice,  and  she  manages 
better  than  she  has  done  in  some 
previous  albums.  It  is  true  that  those 
who  do  not  like  her  voice  will  point 
out  some  excruciating  attacks.  When 
Callas  lets  loose  with  a  fortissimo 
note  above  the  staff,  the  results,  to 
put  it  mildly,  can  be  unpredictable. 
But  it  is  hard  to  deny  the  intel- 
ligence and  temperament  she  brings 
to  her  singing.  She  does  have  more 
personality,  and  this  includes  vocal 
is  well  as  dramatic  personality,  than 
any  soprano  active  today.  Perhaps 
we  should  not  look  for  more. 

The  other  singers  are  surprisingly 


invites 
you  to  hear  the  new 
sound  in  music! 

"I  didn't  think-  if  possible  . . .  you 
/<  i  /  you're  actually  in  a  conct  rt  hall," 
says   Patrice    Munsel.    "Listen 
to  new  REVERB  and  you'll 

love  it,  too."  You  can  hear  new 
Philco  Stereo  with    REVERB 
at  your  Philco  dealer. 


New  Philco 

the  step  beyond  stereo! 


Again  Philco  is  first  with  the  most  amazing  sound  discovery! 

You  must  hear  it  to  believe  it!  Philco  REVERB  gives  you  the  newest,  most  exciting  dimension  in 

sound.  It  recreates  the  actual  qualities  of  sound  you  hear  in  a  concert  hall,  a  cathedral,  or  a 

huge  auditorium.  It's  as  though  you  were  there  ...  a  thrilling,  new  listening  experience! 

No  new  records  to  buy !  Exclusive  Philco  REVERBaphonic  Sound  System  makes  any  record  — 

monaural,  stereo,  even  old  78's  —  sound  completely  new  —  alive  —  different!  Philco  reverb 

transforms  AM/FM  and  tape,  too!  With  this  new  advance,  not  only  do  you  have  high  fidelity 

stereo  at  its  finest,  but  you  have  an  all-new  sound  —  reverb  ! 

Before  you  buy  any  record-playing  instrument,  listen  to  Philco   REVERBaphonic  Sound  System! 

reverb  is  yours  in  a  complete  selection  of  stunning  new  instruments  now  at  your  Philco  dealer! 

Model  1930RP  (above).  Thrilling  High  Fidelity  Stereo  with  REVERB.  Exquisite  Provincial  cabinetry  ^_a^  _         ■     ■     ■         ^r*^  ^r*^^ 

in  genuine  maple.  Has  5  speakers  (2  Philco  Stereophones  play  inside  or  outside  for  up  to  30  ft.  of  ^^^^  ^mbJ  W  ■  ■ 

separation!).  Custom  Micro-Mix  Automatic  Changer.  Non-resonant  tone  arrri>  Diamond  and  Sapphire  ■  ■         ■     ■    ma^m^^^0^^^^ 

needle.  Ceramic  stereo  pickup.   Built-in  AM/FM  stereo  tuner.  Music  Power  Output  40  Watts.  LU  "~fi»"cvt  far QwJtytAelt&r&l Over 


Custom-blend  your  own  REVERB! 
Philco  reverb  control  has  4  de- 
gree settings.  You  can  add  as 
much  reverb  —  or  as  little  — 
as  you  want.  With  a  Philco 
REVERBaphonic  Sound  System 
even  a  small  room  becomes  a 
ballroom.  A  musical  miracle  you 
must  hear!  Only  Philco  has  it. 
And  your  Philco  dealer  is  eager 
to  amaze  you  with  a  demonstra- 
tion. Come  in  today! 
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When  you 
DINE  Italian, 

WINE  Italian  with 

RUFFINO 


Italy's  Prize 
CHIANTI 

Red  or  White 


Schieffelin      &  Co. 

New  York 

Importers 

Since  1794 


Recorded  in  its  entirety 
for  t  lie  first  time! 


Charles  Dickens'  inspiring 

A  CHRISTMAS  CAROL 

A  new  16  rpm 
AUDIO-BOOK  Album 

Dan  O'Herlihy,  the  great  Irish  actor,  in  an  un- 
forgettable reading  of  Dickens'  timeless  classic. 
Tiny  Tim.  Scrooge — all  the  sharply  delineated 
characters  of  this  inspiring  work  come  breath- 
lessly alive  as  Dickens'  penetrae  .g  messa 
so  vividly  conveyed.  It  is  certain  to  delight 
and  entertain  both  young  and  old.  Complete 
on  four  Audio  Book  Records — $4.95. 
Audio  Book  16  rpm  records  can  be  played  on 
any  four-speed  phonograph.  Speed  Reducer, 
$1,95,  adapts  33H  rpm  phonographs  to  play 
Audio  Book  Records. 

AT  YOUR  RECORD  DEALER'S  NOW! 

WRITE   FOR   COMPLETE 
AUDIO  BOOK  LIBRARY  LISTING 

AUDIO   BOOK  COMPANY 

St.  Joseph,   Michigan 


MUSIC     IN     THE     ROUND 

good.  One  says  surprisingly  because 
experience  has  shown  that  little- 
known  singers  are  little-known  for  a 
good  reason.  Yet  there  is  no  really 
bad  singing  in  this  Gioconda,  and 
much  of  it  is  well  above  par.  Gio- 
conda is  an  old-fashioned  and  rather 
crude  opera,  but  those  who  are  at- 
tracted to  the  music  should  find  this 
a  fine  performance. 

At  the  point  of  writing,  the  LP 
catalogues  list  four  complete  record- 
ings of  Verdi's  //  Trovatore.  Now 
comes  the  fifth,  from  Victor  (LM 
6150,  3  discs,  mono;  LSC  6150, 
stereo),  with  a  cast  consisting  of 
Leontyne  Price,  Rosalind  Elias, 
Richard  Tucker,  Leonard  Warren, 
and  Giorgio  Toz/i.  Arturo  Basile 
leads  the  Rome  Opera  House  Or- 
<  hestra  and  Chorus. 

This  is  not  Victor's  first  Trovatore 
album.  A  predecessor,  with  Bjoerling 
and  Milanov,  also  had  Warren  in 
the  cast.  One  wonders  how  much  of 
the  late  baritone's  work  remains  in 
the  Victor  "icebox."  waiting  to  be 
released.  Fortunately  this  great 
singei  had  recorded  a  major  part  of 
his  repertoire. 

The  Greatest  after  Ponselle 

On  i lie  whole,  the  new  Trovatore 
is  well  done,  and  in  stereo  it  cer- 
tainlv  provides  an  exciting  illusion. 
Bui  musically  it  is  not  on  the  level 
of  i he  earlier  one.  As  between  Price 
and  Milanov  there  is  no  contest. 
Price  sin»s  carefully  and  accurately, 
without  much  temperament.  She  is 
a  good  singer,  scarcely  a  great  one. 
Milanov.  after  all.  is  most  likely  the 
greatest  dramatu  soprano  alter  Pon- 
selle. And  Bjoerling  gets  more  out  of 
the  role  than  Tucker.  The  latter, 
though,  is  a  brilliant  tenor,  and  in 
this  recording  he  takes  a  good  high 
C  in  "Di  quella  pira"— something  he 
generally  avoids  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan. Elias,  as  Azucena,  sings  nicely 
enough,  but  here  again  the  results 
are  tame.  One  wants  a  deeper,  more 
commanding  voice;  she  simply  does 
not  have  the  vocal  weight  for  the 
role. 

Thus  this  Trovatore  set  has  all 
die  minor  virtues  and  few  of  the 
major  ones.  Not  only  is  the  earlier 
Victor  preferred,  but  the  Angel  set 
with  Callas  and  Di  Stelano.  or 
the  London  with  Tebaldi  and  Del 
Monaco,  will  give  a  much  better 
idea  of  the  open. 


JAZZ  notei 

Eric  Larrabee 


PORGY 

Gershwin's  "Porgv  and  Bess"  is  orj 
of  the  inevitable  sources  of  ja; 
raw  material,  the  one  unadulterate 
success  story,  the  one  viable  claim  t 
"classical"  status,  the  one  universal] 
acknowledged  breakthrough  into  th 
otherwise  sacred  precincts  of  dramat 
opera.  Its  legendary  failure  on  first  aj 
pearance  has  only  made  its  ultimate  a< 
ceplanee  more  sweet:  now-  we  knoie  w 
are  right  to  welcome  it  into  the  par 
theon  of  the  beloved  and  familia 
American  masterpieces. 

During  the  past  vear  or  so  there  wa 
an  efflorescence  of  "Porgv  and  Bess"  re 
cordings.  \dded  to  those  alreadv  exist 
ing.  they  numbered  so  mam  that 
would  be  shameful  to  list  them  all  in 
one  column.  They  do.  however,  make 
it  impossible  to  hear  this  folk  opera,  or 
musical  comedy,  or  whatever  you  choose 
to  call  it,  with  anything  like  an  un 
biased  ear.  Every  "Porgv."  from  now 
on.  echoes  some  other  "Porgv"— and  so 
for  better  or  worst,  it  always  will. 

It  also  injects  the  element  of  doubt 
into  the  proposition  that  Gershwin's 
work  was  epiite  so  creditable  to  the  na- 
tional ethos  as  was  so  widely  assumed. 
This  is  a  New  Yorker's  idea  of  what 
Catfish  Row  should  have  been  like,  and 
as  such  it  is  patronizing,  cut  it  how  you 
will,  give  it  as  many  curtain  calls  in 
Europe  as  you  please.  The  time  is 
rapidh  approaching,  if  it  has  not  al- 
ready arrived,  when  we  will  be  able  to 
accept  the  world's  plaudits  for  "Porgv" 
only  b\   swallowing  our  own  dismay. 

Columbia's  "complete"  recording  is 
unquestionably  the  one  to  have,  fol- 
lowed by  the  surprisingly  muscidar  suite 
the  composer  himself  arranged.  Tibbett 
and  fepson.  though  Gershwin  heard 
them  perform,  succeed  only  in  illustrat- 
ing the  taste  of  their  time.  The  movie 
had  Cab  Callowav's  voice  and  lush 
sound,  while  Decca's  "original"  is  the 
second  company,  the  one  that  rescued 
"Porgv"   from   oblivion. 

\i  \t  month:   the  \.\77  versions. 


Porgv  and  Bess,  complete.  Columbia 
OSL-162  (3  LPs).  Porgv  and  Bess. 
Lawrence  Tibbett.  Helen  Jepson.  RCA 
Camden  (  \L.-500.  Porgy  and  Bess,  the 
"original  cast."  Decca  DL  79024.  Porgy 
and  Bess,  sound  track  from  motion  pic- 
ture. Columbia  (stereo)  OS  2016.  Porgy 
and  Bess,  original  suite  by  the  composer. 
Westminster  XWN  18850.  Porgy  and 
Bess,  symphonic  picture  bv  Robert  Rus- 
sell Bennett.    RCA  Victor  LM-2340. 


THREE 

SCRIPTWRITERS 

FOR 

NOVEMBER 


A  poet,  a  novelist,  a  prime  minister— and  you  as  a  voter— all 
share  credits  for  November's  television,  along  with  hundreds 
of  writers  for  stage,  screen,  newsroom.,  and  rostrum  .  .  .  actors, 
actresses,  directors . . .  composers,  lyricists . . .  costumers,  set  designers 
. .  .  choreographers  and  photographers. 

And  part  of  the  mile-or-so  script  is  also  the  unrehearsed 
newsbreak,  panel  show,  interview,  and  flying  tackle.  That's  a  clue 
to  the  logistics  of  television  with  its  more  than  ten  thousand 
hours  of  network  programming  in  the  broadcasting  year  and 
thousands  more  on  your  local  stations. 

A  wide  range  of  talent  serves  a  wide  range  of  interests  — 
no  doubt,  including  yours.  There  are  more  absorbing  hours  for 
thoughtful  viewers  of  television  than  you'll  find  almost  any- 
where outside  a  library  or  campus. 

Be  sure  to  check  your  daily  television  schedule.  Chances 
are  you'll  find  programs  like  those  listed  here— as  well  as  local 
oroadcasts  — that  you  won't  want  to  miss. 


TELEVISION  INFORMATION  OFFICE 
666  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  19,  NEW  YORK 


/;/  November 

A  FEW  PROGRAMS 
OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

(Timet  indicated  art  current  N.Y.  lime) 

"What's  the  Proposition?" 
A  special  pre-election  study  on  how  an 
indifferent   electorate   ratines   proposi- 
tions by  default,  on  "Close-up!" 
Thursday,  November  3  (10:30-11  PM) 

"Presidential  Countdown" 

Friday,  November  4  (9:30-10  PM) 

"The  Campaign  — the  Candidates" 

Saturday,  November  5  (9:30-10:30  PM) 

"Campaign  Roundup" 

Sunday,  November  6  (2:30-3  PM) 

Full  Coverage  oj  the  Elections 

Tuesday,  November  8 

"The  Trapped  Housewife" 

A  look  into  the  demands  made  on  the 
modern    homemaker's    time. 
Thursday,  November  10  (4-5  PM) 

"The  Influential  Americans" 

An  on-the-scene  report  of  new  experi- 
ments in  public  school  teaching. 
Sunday,  November  13  (9-10  PM) 

"He  Shall  Have  Power" 

The  institution  of  the  American  Presi- 
dency is  examined  on  "Omnibus." 
Sunday,  November  13  (5-6  PM) 

"Story  of  a  Family" 

Three  generations  of  an  American  fam- 
ily are  studied  to  determine  the  effects 
of  changes  during  the  last  60  years. 
Monday,  November  14  (7:30-8:30  PM) 

"Macbeth" 

Maurice  Evans  and  Dame  Judith  Ander- 
son star  in  Shakespeare's  tragedy,  filmed 
on  location  in  Scotland  and  England. 
Sunday,  November  20  (6-8  PM) 

"Big  City  1980" 

Second  in  series  of  four  special  pro- 
grams on  the  age  of  technology,  pro- 
duced in  cooperation  with  the  Massa. 
chusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
Monday,  November  21  (9:30-10:30  PM) 

"Those  Ragtime  Years" 

A  "Project  20"  recreation  of  an  exuber- 
ant American  era. 
Tuesday,  November  22  (10-11  PM) 

"Winston  Is  Back" 

Winston  Churchill  returns  to  office  as 
World  War  II  starts.  First  in  new  docu- 
mentary series  based  on  the  statesman's 
memoirs  and  speeches.  Richard  Burton 
and  Hume  Cronyn  are  narrators. 
Saturday,  November  26  (10:30-11  PM) 

"The  U-2  Incident" 

Hard  realism  at  a  crucial  time  in  Ameri- 
can history,  on  "White  Paper." 
Tuesday,  November  29  (10-11  PM) 

"The  Three  Musketeers" 

A  two-hour  dramatization  of  Alexandre 
Dumas'  swashbuckling  novel.  Presented 
on  successive  nights  in  tv,  o  installments. 
Wednesday,  Novembct  30,  and  Thurs- 
day, December  1  (7:30-8:30  PM) 

REGULARLY  SCHEDULED  PROGRAMS 

Sundays:      Television  Workshop 

College  News  Conference 
Chet  Huntley  Reporting 
Meet  the  Press 
The  Twentieth  Century 
Mondays:    Face  the  Nation 
Tuesdays:    Expedition 
Thursdays:  Person  to  Person 
Fridays:       Eyewitness  to  History 
Saturdays:   The  Nation's  Future 
Mon.-Fri.:  Continental  Classroom 

NOTE:  Timet,  programs,  titles  and  casts  are 
subject  to  change.  Consult  local  papers  for  times 
and  programming  details. 


What  have  you  heard  about 

METRECAII 

the  new  concept  of  weight  control 


Since  JWetrecal  was  introduced  several  months  ago  in  powder  form,  and  with  its  mor*  recent 
introduction  in  liquid  form,  many  people  have  learned  of  its  effectiveness  by  word- of -mouth. 
3  his  factual  report  provides  accurate  information  on  !Metrecal  —  what  it  is,  what  it  is  not. 


In  September  of  1959.  Mead  Johnson 
&  Company  introduced  a  new  prod 
uct  to  die  medical  profession  under  the 
brand  name  Metrecal.  It  was  developed 
to  provide  physicians  with  a  new  tech- 
nique for  use  in  judi<  ions  weight  reduc- 
tion of  overweight  patients. 

We  wish  to  stress  the  importance  of 
the  physician  in  problems  of  weight  loss 
and  control.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  for  individuals  who  are  tremen- 
dously overweight,  patients  with  disease 
of  the  kidneys,  and  patients  with  various 
forms  of  heart  and  blood  vessel  disease. 

In  view  of  the  broad  public  and  medi- 
cal interest  in  weight  control,  many  per- 
sons have  learned  of  .Metrecal  by  word- 
of-mouth;  hence,  diis  factual  statement. 

"What  is  Metrecal? 

Metrecal,  when  properly  used,  is  an  ef- 
fective agent  for  weight  loss  and  control. 

Metrecal  is  a  complete  food  available 
in  two  forms:  a  powder  which  is  mixed 
with  water;  and  a  liquid,  reach  to  use. 
Metrecal  is  designed  to  provide  a  low 
calorie  diet  which  contains  all  basic  nu- 
trients required  by  a  person  on  a  reduc- 
ing program.  Metrecal  contains  no  drugs. 

Metrecal  can  be  used  as  the  total  diet 
for  the  period  required  to  achieve  the 
weight  loss  which  is  best  for  the  individ- 
ual. Thereafter,  it  can  be  used  for  one 
or  two  meals  a  day.  or  as  the  total  diet 
on  selected  days  to  maintain  desired 
weight. 


In  other  words,  die  concept  is  meas- 
ured calories  according  to  the  needs  of 
die  individual. 

"What  does  Metrecal  do? 

Overweight  persons  are  able  to  lose 
weight  through  the  use  of  Metrecal  sim- 
pl\  because  diey  take  in  fewer  calories 
than  are  required  to  maintain  weight. 
In  this  manner  they  lose  weight  natural- 
ly, without  resorting  to  fad  diets,  complex 
schedules,  or  artificial  appetite  depres- 
sants. And  users  of  Metrecal  are  remark- 
ably free  from  hunger— die  appetite  is 
satisfied  normally. 

What  Metrecal  cannot  do 

Metrecal  is  not  a  miracle  cure  for  over- 
weight. It  cannot  provide  the  will  power 
required  for  weight  reduction.  It  has  to 
be  used  properly.  It  is  imperative  that 
the  person  who  desires  to  lose  weight 
stav  on  the  diet  of  Metrecal.  This  is  not 
difficult  since  little,  if  any,  hunger  occurs 
alter  a  day  or  two. 

Medical  evidence  of 
effectiveness 

Extensive  clinical  studies,  conducted 
under  medical  supervision,  have  shown 
an  average  weight  loss  by  Metrecal  users 
of  approximately  one-half  pound  per 
day  lor  periods  up  to  six  weeks.  Some 
lose  even  more. 

Most  patients  in  the  studies  report 
little,  it  any,  hunger.  Many  report  diat 


thev  feel  better  than  before.  Almost  a 
find  it  relatively  easy  to  continue  o 
Metrecal. 

What  is  in  Metrecal? 

A  frequently  specified  day's  supply  : 
one-half  pound  of  Metrecal  powde 
mixed  with  water  or  four  eight-ounc 
cans  of  Metrecal  liquid.  This  provide 
900  calories  or  energy  units,  70  gram 
protein,  110  grams  carbohydrate,  2 
grams  fat  and  all  essential  vitamins  am 
minerals  in  quantities  that  meet  or  es 
ceed  minimum  daily  requirements  estak 
lished  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis 
tration. 

In  addition  to  the  half-pound  can 
Metrecal  powder  is  now  available  ii 
die  3'/2-pound  economy-size  can.  Tin 
new  Metrecal  liquid  is  packaged  ii 
eight-ounce  cans  — each  provides  a  con 
venient  individual  meal. 

How  to  undertake  a 
reducing  program 

Your  physician  is  the  best  source  of  coun 
sel  and  guidance  in  problems  of  weigh 
loss  and  control. 


♦Metrecal  Is  Mead  Johnson  &.  Company's  brand  of  dletar 
for  weight  control. 


Mead  Johnson 

Sytnbol  of  service  in  medicim 
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Prepared  each  month  by  Dr.  Leo  Hamalian  and 
Dr.  Edmond  L.  Volpe  of  the  English  Department 
of  the  City  College  of  New  York 


I.  The  Ignored  Lesson  of  Anne  Frank 
II.  Why  the  Crime  Syndicate  Can't  Be  Touched 

III.  Pornography  Is  Not  Enough 

IV.  The  State  of  the  Theatre 


Bruno  Bettelheim 

Gerard  L.  Goettel 

Eric  Larrabee 

Arthur  Miller  and 
Henry  Brandon 


THE    IGNORED    LESSON    OF    ANNE    FRANK 
by  Bruno  Bettelheim 


TEST  YOUR  RETENTION  AND  COMPREHENSION 

We  often  assume  that  what  we  have  read  we  have  understood  without  too  much  trouble. 
This  assumption,  of  course,  is  not  always  justified  and  may  lead  to  unwarranted  conclusions  about 
an  article  so  controversial  as  Dr.  Bettelheim's.  In  the  following  exercise,  check  your  own  interpretative 
process  (and  perhaps  the  clarity  of  Dr.  Bettelheim's  exposition)  by  indicating  which  statements  agree 
with  (mark  with  an  A),  which  statements  disagree  with  (mark  with  a  D),  and  which  statements 
have  no  relation  to  (mark  with  an  N)  what  Dr.  Bettelheim  says  in  his  article. 

1.    The  Diary  of  Anne  Frank  was  successful  because  it  gave  people  a  chance  to  express 

their  subconscious  sadism  vicariously. 

2.   The  German  people  should  not  be  treated  as  civilized  until  they  can  demonstrate  to 

the  world  that  they  are  truly  repentant  for  their  horrible  crimes  against  mankind. 

. 3.   The  Franks  missed  their  one  chance  for  survival:   escape   to   the  free  world  when 

Holland  fell. 

4.    It  is  not  fair  to  expect  kind  and  decent  people  like  the  Franks  to  use  violent  resistance 

until  they  themselves  become  subject  to  persecution. 

5.    The  parents  of  Anne  Frank  were  responsible  for  her  death. 

6.    Sigmund  Freud  believed  that  people  who  did  not  resist  Nazi  tyranny  were  returning 

to  infantile  attitudes. 
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7.  Psychoanalytical   therapy  doubtlessly  would  have  helped  many  Jews   to  face   their 
crisis  more  rationally. 

8.  People  who  neither  denied  nor  repressed  the  possibility  of  death  had  the  best  chance 
for  survival. 

9.  Mr.  Frank  could  have  saved  his  family  if  he  had  taught  them  escape  tactics  instead  of 
academic  high-school  subjects. 

10.  Families  like  the  Franks  were  exterminated  because  they  permitted  themselves  to  be 
possessed  by  their  possessions. 

11.  Jewish  lack  of  resistance  may  have  led  to  harsher  German  treatment. 

12.  Many  Jews  in   concentration   camps   identified  more   closely  with   their  murderers 
than  with  the  victims. 

13.  It  was  mainly  professional  training  and  knowledge  that  made  the  Germans  so  cruel 
and  efficient  in  exterminating  life. 

14.  If  they  want  freedom  tomorrow,   Negroes   in  South  Africa  should  start  a   bloody 
rebellion  today. 


QUESTIONS  TO  ASK  YOURSELF  BEFORE  GOING  TO  CLASS 

1.  Have  you  read  or  seen  The  Diary  of  Anne  Frank?  If  so,  do  you  agree  that  its  success 
suggests  a  still-present  tendency  to  deny  the  reality  of  concentration-camp  horrors?  How  would 
you  account  for  your  own  interest  in  it? 

2.  Do  you  accept  Dr.  Bettelheim's  assertion  that  the  Franks  should  have  resisted  the  "green 
police"  with  bullets?  If  your  family  and  others  like  it  of  similar  religious  persuasion  were  subjected 
to  police  persecution  because  of  this  persuasion,  would  you  resort  to  armed  resistance?  Why  or 
why  not?  What  would  you  do? 

3.  Dr.  Bettelheim  asserts  that  Negroes  in  Africa  should  march  against  guns  that  defend 
apartheid.  Many  tried  to  do  this  at  Sharpeville  only  to  be  massacred.  Do  you  think  the  bloodshed 
was  worth  anything  to  the  Negroes?  What?  If  you  are  in  favor  of  Dr.  Bettelheim's  position, 
do  you  think  American  Negroes  in   the  South  should   try  the  same   tactics? 

4.  The  article  points  out  that  actually  it  was  the  inflexible  spirit  of  materialism  that  proved 
so  ruinous  to  many  Jewish  families  under  Nazi  rule.  In  ordinary  times,  can  such  an  attachment  be 
similarly  ruinous?  Cite  several  instances  that  are  familiar  to  you.  What  might  have  been  a 
better  alternative? 

5.  Is  there  any  evidence  that  Americans  as  a  people  deny  or  repress  the  possibility  of  death? 
In  your  estimation,  is  this  as  dangerous  a  trait  as  Dr.  Bettelheim  says  it  is?  Should  those  in  the 
midst  of  life  disturb  or  depress  themselves  with  morbid  thoughts  about  death,  especially  when 
such  thoughts  can  do  nothing  to  postpone  death? 

6.  Is  there  any  evidence  that  our  society,  like  the  Nazi  tyranny  we  condemn,  takes  pride  in 
professional  skill  and  knowledge  without  regard  for  moral  implications?  For  instance,  ought  our 
government  be  rewarding  the  services  of  Wernher  Von  Braun,  a  former  Nazi  scientist  who 
worked  for  Hitler? 

7.  Just  as  Dr.  Bettelheim  suggests  that  many  Jews  were  engulfed  by  a  "death  instinct," 
so  did  Sigmund  Freud  theorize  that  the  two  world  wars  were  eruptions  of  a  repressed  universal 
death-wish.    How  plausible  do  you  find  this  theory? 
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If  you  want   to   know    more   about    this   subject,    consult    the   following   books: 

John  Hersey,  The  Wall,  Knopf,  1950.  An  account  of  the  resistance  put  up  by  a  band  of 
courageous  Jews  in   the  Warsaw  ghetto  before  they  are  liquidated  by  the  Germans. 

Ernst  Schnabel,  Anne  Frank:  A  Portrait  in  Courage,  Harcourt,  Brace,  1958.  This  book 
contains  the  testimony  of  forty-two  witnesses  who  knew  Anne  Frank.  Together  they  give  a  full 
picture  of  her  as  she  goes  to  school,  across  the  borders  of  exile  to  a  hiding  place,  and  at  the  end, 
follows  the  pathway  to  death. 

Siginuiul  Freud,  Beyond  the  Pleasure  Principle  and  The  Ego  and  the  Id,  International 
Psychoanalytic  Publications,  trans.  1950  and  1927.  In  these  two  books,  Freud  postulates  life  and 
death   instincts   in   place-  ol    his   former  sexual  and  ego   instincts. 


DICTION:  TRITENESS 

The  word  trite  derives  from  the  Latin  tritus,  meaning  well-rubbed  or  ground  down.  Hence, 
a  "trite  expression"  (also  called  a  cliche)  is  one  that  is  worn  out,  exhausted  by  overuse,  rubbed 
smooth  of  significance  or  distinction.  Originally,  it  may  have  been  vivid  and  meaningful  but, 
overworked  by  writers  too  lazy  or  too  hurried  to  hew  their  own  phrases,  it  has  lost  its  freshness, 
power,  and  point.  When  such  expressions  appear  regularly  in  writing,  they  reveal  a  dull  mind 
or  a  stale  imagination. 

Unfortunately,  the  professional  writer  himself  is  often  fascinated  by  the  cliche1.  He  might 
be  tempted  to  write,  "The  motley  throng  hurled  muffled  curses  .  .  .  ,"  hoping  to  get  away  with  two 
little  clichds  but  before  he  knows  it  the  cliches  are  multiplying  all  over  his  prose:  ".  .  .  at  the 
strong  silent  man  from  the  wide  open  spaces."  What  can  he  (or  you)  do  to  save  his  prose  from 
these  pests?  Here  are  some  suggestions: 

(a)  Resist  the  temptation  to  use  a  phrase  you  have  heard  hundreds  of  times.  Seek  a  simple 
alternative:  for  instance,  last  but  not  least  might  become  finally  or  dead  as  a  doornail  simply  dead. 

(b)  Devote  some  thought  to  creating  a  fresh  or  natural  figure  of  speech  that  will  make 
your  thought  more  striking,  e.g.,  A  locomotive  boiled  over  with  deafening  exuberance  or  the  dog 
slunk  back  in  a  curve  or  she  had  legs  like  Italy. 

(c)  Put  the  cliche"  to  work  on  your  own  terms,  e.g.,  Nothing  succeeds  like  success  might  become 
nothing  succeeds  like  excess  or  nothing  fails  like  success,  depending  on  your  context. 

EXERCISE: 

Rewrite  the  following  sentences  in  fresh,  unhackneyed  language,  eliminating  all  the  too- 
familiar  expressions. 

1.  It  is  an  irony  of  fate  that  the  Franks  could  have  shot  the  police  like  dogs;  as  it  was, 
they  suffered  a  fate  worse  than  death  before  they  left  this  vale  of  tears. 


2.  Without  beating  around  the  bush,  Dr.  Bettelheim  hits  the  reader  like  a  ton  of  bucks 
with  his  words  to  the  wise. 


3.  When  you  get  down  to  brass  tacks,  it  is  as  clear  as  crystal  that  some  Jews  escaped  the 
grim  reaper  by  the  skin  of  their  teeth  because  they  were  as  brave  as  lions. 
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4.  Believing  that  blood  is  thicker  than  water,  the  fond  parents  pursued  the  even  tenor  of 
their  ways  but,  blissfully  ignorant  of  the  finger  of  fate,  they  were  caught  like  rats  in  a  trap 
by  the  minions  of  the  law. 

5.  It  goes  without  saying  that  now,  sadder  but  wiser,  we  see  the  light:  people  from  every 
walk  of  life  must  learn  to  be  equal  to  the  occasion  when  the  day  of  reckoning  arrives.  The  alternative 
is  to  shake  like  a  leaf  with  your  heart  in  your  mouth  and  your  stomach  in  knots. 


(Notice  what  happens   to   the  dignified   and  serious   tone   of   Dr.   Bettelheim's   statements   when 
they  are  translated  into  gummed-together  strips  of  words  set  in  order  by  someone  else.) 


//.    WHY   THE    CRIME    SYNDICATE    CAN'T    BE    TOUCHED 

by  Gerard  L.  Goettel 

TEST  YOUR  RETENTION  AND  COMPREHENSION 

Choose  the  word  or  phrase  that  best  completes  the  statements  below. 

1.  The  FBI  did  not  indict  any  of  the  Apalachin  hoodlums  because  (a)  it  never  investigated 
the  meeting  (b)  it  had  never  heard  of  the  meeting  (c)  it  could  not  prove  that  the  meeting  had 
a  criminal  purpose. 

2.  What  makes  the  modern  crime  ring  so  hard  to  crack  today  is  (a)  the  ineptitude  of  the 
investigative  bodies  (b)  the  widespread  bribery  of  police  officials  (c)  the  code  of  silence  among 
the  underlings. 

3.  The  Attorney  General's  Special  Group  was  not  completely  successful  in  its  endeavors 
because  (a)  other  governmental  agencies  often  refused  to  co-operate  (b)  it  lacked  the  funds  to  hire 
competent  men    (c)  it  failed  to  discover  any  discrepancies  in  the  alibis  of  the  mobsters. 

4.  The  FBI  does  not  investigate  prostitution  in  its  commonest  forms  because  (a)  it  is  not  a 
federal  offense  (b)  it  is  not  widespread  enough  to  require  its  attention  (c)  it  is  too  impractical 
and  difficult  to  make  arrests. 

5.  The  basic  problem  of  combating  organized  crime  is  (a)  lack  of  trained  investigators 
(b)  Congressional  interference  in  investigations  (c)  the  absence  of  a  permanent  national  agency 
for  this  purpose. 

6.  In  its  first  report,  the  McClellan  Committee  recommended  that  (a)  the  FBI  expand  its 
personnel  to  drive  out  organized  crime  (b)  a  national  crime  committee  be  created  especially  for 
this  purpose    (c)  the  local  District  Attorneys  be  given  wider  powers. 

Write  True  or  False  in  the  blanks. 

7.  Unlike  other  organizations,  the  AG's  Special  Group  was  never  reduced  to  pirating 
information  from  the  files  of  public  officials 

8.  The  FBI  steered  clear  of  the  Group  in  order  to  avoid  the  stigma  of  failure 

9.  The  Group  profited  enormously  by  publicity  in  national  magazines 


10.  Today  the  Group  is  one  of  the  most  feared  investigative  groups  in  this  country. 
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PREPARING  A  BIBLIOGRAPHY:  It  a  subject  interests  you  and  you  want  to  learn  more  about  it, 
or  if  you  want  to  write  a  paper  about  it,  there  are  a  number  of  references  available  in  your  library 
to  provide  you  with  information  leading  to  books  and  articles  on  the  subject.  The  most  important 
source  for  magazine  articles  is  The  Readers'  Guide  to  Periodical  Literature.  It  lists  by  subject  and 
author  articles  which  have  been  published  in  a  selected  group  of  good  magazines.  Mr.  Goettel's 
article,  lor  instance,  will  soon  be  listed  in  this  reference  book.  Invaluable  in  preparing  term  papers, 
The  Readers'  Guide  is  a  useful  publication   to  know. 

In  the  spaces  below,  list  five  articles  you  find  in  The  Readers'  Guide  on  the  subject  of  crime 
syndicates  in  America.    Use  the  following  entry  as  a  guide  to  form: 

Gerard  L.  Goettcl,  "Why  the  Crime  Syndicate  Can't  Be  Touched,"  Harper's  Magazine,  Vol.  221 
(Nov.  1960),  pp.  33-39. 


2. 


4. 


IMPROVE  YOUR  WORD  POWER:  WORD  FORMATION 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  broaden  your  vocabulary  is  through  learning  the  important  prefixes, 
roots,  and  suffixes  of  words.  As  you  learn  the  meaning  and  function  of  these  units,  your  ability  to 
recognize  and  create  words  will  be  greatly  enhanced.  In  this  issue  of  the  Student  Study  Guide,  you 
will  learn  something  about  the  suffix,  and  in  subsequent  issues  about  the  root  and  the  prefix. 
These  common  affixes  and  roots  will  provide  a  short  cut  to  more  than  10,000  common  English 
words  that  you  can  find  in  an  ordinary  dictionary  (or  an  estimated  50,000  in  an  unabridged 
dictionary).    Below  is  a  list  of  suffixes  that  you  should  memorize. 

Verb  suffixes:—  ate  (alleviate,  matriculate);  —  ize  (mechanize,  standardize); 
—en  (weaken,  deepen);  —esce  (coalesce);  —fy  (qualify,  petri/y) 

Adjective  suffixes:—  al,  —ical  (derma/,  magical);  —ous,—ious  (ludicrous,  delicious); 
— ic  (moronz'c);  —  ish  (girlish,  ioolish);  —able,  —ible  (amenable, 
visible);  —less  (tireless,  careless) 

Noun  suffixes:—  ism  (antagonism,  materialism);  —ation,  —ition  (ignition, 
imagination);  —  ty,  —ity  (gratuity,  temininity,  modesty);  — er, 
—ar,  —ier,  —or  (speaker,  scholar,  carrier,  realtor);  —an,  —ant, 
—ent  (partisan,  pendant,  stude/;<);  —dom  (wisdom). 
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3.  The  nature  of  any  censorship  is  often  a  function  of  the  anxieties  generated  by  the  milieu 
which  the  medium  serves.  

4.  It  was  the  nineteenth-century  novel,  with  its  exposure  of  different  classes  which  brought 
on  Victorian  censorship.  

5.  They  saw  their  real  enemies  among  the  artisans  of  the  liberal  enlightenment  who  insisted 
upon  unloosing  evil  on  youth  which  was  both  susceptible  and  unprotected.    


IV.    THE    STATE    OF    THE    THEATRE 
by  Arthur  Miller  and  Henry  Brandon 

Write  a  sentence  explaining  the  following  excerpts  from  Arthur  Miller's  answers. 
1.  "I  cannot  write  anything  that  I  understand  too  well." 


2.  "In  America,  life  is  lived  without  reference  to  a  religious  ideology,  except  the  weekly 
nodding  toward  the  sky." 


3.  "A  playwright  provides  answers  by  the  questions  he  chooses  to  ask." 

4.  "You  have  to  make  it  real  to  the  public  the  way  the  subway  is  real." 

IMPROVE  YOUR  WORD  POWER:  SUFFIXES  AT  WORK 

If  you  have  the  habit  of  using  four  or  five  words  when  one  would  express  your  idea  more 
effectively,  then  you  should  put  suffixes  to  work.  Using  the  suffixes  you  studied  earlier,  reduce  the 
following  phrases  to  a  single  word  which  is  as  precise.  For  instance,  "one  who  is  partial"  becomes 
partisan.    Build  on  the  italicized  word. 

1.  capable  of  being  transferred 

2.  the  act  of  making  material 

3.  to  cause  to  become  antique 


4.  the  act  of  keeping  a  thing  in  perpetuity 

5.  the  quality  of  being  amorphous 

6.  th.  state  of  being  a  martyr 


7.  characterized  by  or  full  of  fraud 

8.  something  suited  to  a  situation  _ 
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A  CHRISTIAN  VIEW  OF  THE  FUTURE: 

A  CONVERSATION  WITH  REINHOLD  NIEBUHR 

by  HENRY  BRANDON 

THE  NEXT  SUMMIT  MEETING 

by  HENRY  A.  KISSINGER 

A  NEWLY  DISCOVERED  POEM  BY  j 

WALT  WHITMAN 


ON 


E    IN    A    SERIES    OF    SEASHELL-INSPIRED    ART   TREASURES    PRESENTED    BY    SHELL    OIL    COMPAN 


Dagger  in  sheath,  c.   1600.  hilt  and  guard  of  bronze  gilt  with  shells.  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  gift  of  W.  H.  Riggs,  1913. 

The  craftsman  borrows  nature's  forms  to  embellish  his  art 


In  the  \  cat  I  lit  id  li  u  French  aristocrats  would  venture  oul  <l.i\  <>i  nighl  without  .1 
poignard  such  .is  the  one  you  see  here.  In  those  days  .1  handsome,  read)  for-action 
daggei  hanging  from  the  bell  was  .1  sign  ol  affluence  and  good  sense.  I  he  gifted, 
though  anonymous,  craftsman  who  fashioned  ii  turned  to  one  ol  nature's  most 
width   used  forms-  the  seashell  -to  inspire  his  art. 

Scientists,  too,  turn  to  nature  for  inspiration,  for  ii  is  their  task  to  equate  the 
offerings  <>l  nature  with  the  things  man  can  use.  Ai  shell,  hundreds  ol  sc  ientists— 
inspired  by  one  of  nature's  most  versatile  natural  resources,  petroleum  create, 
develop  and  perfect  ideas  that  result  in  substani  es  useful  to  man.  This  imaginative 
research  \ields  petroleum  and  chemical  products  that  perform  better,  lasi  longei 
and  tost  less.  Millions  know  these  products  by   the  sign  ol  the  familiar  shell. 


SHELL 


The  Shell  Companies 


Shell  Oil  Company 
Shell  Chemical  Company 
Shell  Pipe  Line  Corporation 
Shell  Development  Company 
Shell  Oil  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd. 


PICTURE    OF 
TELEPHONE 
CALLS    BEING 
HANDLED    A 
REMARKABLE 
NEW    WAY 


Bell  System's  new  Electronic  Central  Office 
(now  being  tested)  forecasts  a  startling 
variety  of  useful  new  telephone  services 


T! 

S( 


a  bu 
ion 


'•illoscope   screen    above   gives 

idea  of  bow  telephone  calls  will 

'ay  be  handled— electronically— 

narkable  new  system. 

•een  like  this  is  monitoring  ex- 

al    Electronic    Central    Office 

\t  which   we   recently   began 

Morris,  Illinois.   The  "pips" 

ou  see  on  the  screen  repre- 

vstem's  thought  processes  as 

tils  through,  while  checking 

itantly  for  errors. 

/  15  very  significant,  because 

".   Electronic    Central   Office 

u  r  telephone  do  pretty  nearly 

on  want  it  to. 

nple,  you  may  be  able  to  dial 
/  phone  conversation  right 
.  or  have   your  calls   auto- 
transferred  to  a  friend's 
e  you're  spending  the  eve- 
isk  the  Office  to  keep  after 
j_    number  and  make  the  ccnnec- 
as  soon  as  it  s  free. 


These  are  just  a  few  of  the  many 
services  this  new  switching  system 
could  make  possible. 

"It  looks  in  the  back  of  the  book" 

An  engineer  at  Bell  Telephone  Labora- 
tories uses  this  comparison  to  drama- 
tize the  difference  between  the  Elec- 
tronic Central  Office  and  previous 
switching  systems: 

"Suppose,"'  he  says,  "that  two  stu- 
dents are  trying  to  find  the  square  root 
of  841.  One  is  doing  it  the  hard  way, 
figuring  with  paper  and  pencil.  The 
other  just  reaches  for  an  engineering 
handbook,  flips  to  the  right  place  and 
looks  up  the  answer,  29,  in  the  tables. 

"The  Electronic  Central  Office  works 
basically  the  same  way.  When  you  dial 
a  number,  it  will  decide  how  to  con- 
nect you  by  'looking  in  the  back  of  the 
book'— a  huge  permanent  memorj  in 
which  we  have  stored  the  answers  to 
every  situation  ''v'tcjin  possibly  arise." 


Product  of  Continuing  Research 

The  Electronic  Central  Office  is  still  in 
the  trial  stage.  Some  of  our  customers 
in  Morris  are  helping  us  test  it  now. 
and  more  are  being  added  every  week. 
We're  watching  their  reactions  very 
carefully,  because  we  want  to  know 
how  to  improve  the  switching  system, 
and  what  new  services  people  would 
like  to  have. 

This  early  demonstration  of  elec- 
tronic switching  is  the  achievement  of 
many  years  of  Bell  Telephone  research 
in  many  fields  of  science.  It  depends, 
for  instance,  on  the  Transistor,  a  Bell 
Laboratories  invention,  for  its  econ- 
omy and  reliability.  And  it  shows  the 
important  progress  we  can  make  with 
reasonable  earnings  under  America's 
free  enterprise  system. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 
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COYER    BY    BURT   GOLDBLATT 


Ford  Motor  Company  builds  better  bodies 


Which  ride 
is  quieter? 


Ours 


There  are  more  rubber  body  mounts 
in  the  Ford  Family  of  Fine  Cars 


Rubber  body  mounts  are  used  to 
seal  out  road  and  engine  noise. 
They  prevent  it  from  being  trans- 
mitted into  the  car.  The  more 
rubber  body  mounts  there  are,  the 
more  effective  the  sound  barrier  be- 
comes. In  the  Ford  Family  of  Fine 
Cars,  with  more  insulating  body 
mounts,  you  get  a  remarkably 
quiet  ride. 

Also  adding  to  the  silence  of  the 
ride  in  our  cars  is  extra  sound 
insulation.  In  the  Ford  Family  of 
Fine  Cars  there  is  up  to  57%  more 
area  covered  with  sound  absorption 

material. 

*        *        # 

Still  another  reason  for  the  unusu- 
ally quiet  ride  in  the  Ford  Family 


of  Fine  Cars:  They  are  cars  in 
which  the  passenger  compartments 
are  sealed  off  completely  from  the 
moving  parts  of  the  engine,  drive 
shaft,  transmission,  differential, 
and  other  parts  of  the  power  train. 
Rubber  and  other  equally  effective 
insulating  materials  are  used  to 
lock  out  noise  and  vibration. 


Doors  in  the  Ford  Family  of  Fine 
Cars  are  stronger.  They  are  braced 
with  steel  ribs.  This  means  they 
are  more  rigid  and  therefore  close 
tighter  and  quieter.  They  are  less 
subject  to  distortion,  thus  reducing 
the  likelihood  of  developing  squeaks 
and  rattles. 


If  you  compare  door  latches,  you 
will  see  that  in  our  cars  they  are 
bigger  and  heavier  than  door 
latches  in  other  cars.  This  makes 
for  a  tighter,  stronger  grip  which 
reduces  the  possibility  of  doors 
springing  open  under  impact. 
Statistics  show  that  passengers 
who  remain  inside  the  car  in  an 
accident  are  twice  as  safe. 

You  have  now  read  five  of  the 
many  reasons  why  we  think  you 
will  find  (upon  comparing  our  cars 
with  the  others)  that  Ford  Motor 
Company  builds  better  bodies. 

American  Road,  Dearborn,  Michigan 


FORD  •  FALCON  •  THUNDERB'l  RD  •  COMET  •  MERCURY  •  LINCOLN  CONTINENTAL 


TO  DEMONSTRATE  TO  YOU  IN  A  SHORT  TRIAL  THE  ADVANTAGES 


Uhree  of  these 


Hawaii 


IF  YOU  AGREE  TO  BUY  THREE  ADDITIONAL  BOOKS  FROM  THE  CLUB  WITHIN  A  YEAR  .  . 
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186.    HAWAII    by 

AMI  S  A.  MICHENER 

(Retail  price  $6.95) 


104.  ADVISE  AND 
CONSENT  by  ALLEN 
DRURY.  (Retail  price 
$5.75) 


405.  DOCTOR 
SCHWEITZER  OF 
IAMBARENE  by 
NORMAN  COUSINS 
Illustrated.  (Retail 
price  $3-95) 


III 

% 

uiiMin 


126.  THE  AFFLU- 
ENT    SOCIETY     by 

IOIIN  KENNETH 
GALBRAITH.  (RetaiJ 
price  $5) 


191.      GRANT 
MOVES  SOUTH  by 

BRUCE      CATTON 
(Retail  price  $6.50) 


TIM 

oe*o»n 

fCROUS 


129.   THE    DEAD 
SEA     SCROLLS     by 

MILLAR    BURROWS 

Illustrated.    (Retail 
price  $6.50) 


150.  STUDIES  IN 
THE  PSYCHOLOGY 
OF  SEX  by  HAVE- 
LOCK  ELLIS.  2  vols. 
(Rerail  price  $15) 
Each  vol.  $1 


,/frm 

(h/mlSodof 

hokSmr 


189.  THE  NEW 
OXFORD  BOOK  OF 
ENGLISH    VERSE 

(Retail  price  $6)  j 


151.  IDEAL  MAR- 
RIAGE: Its  Physi- 
ology and  Tech- 
nique/;) TH.  H.  VAN 
DE  VFI.nn,  M.D. 
Illustrated.  (Retail 
price  $7.50) 


190.  THE  OX- 
FORD BOOK  OF 
AMERICAN  VERSE 

(Retail  price  $7) 


198.  THE  LEOP- 
ARD by  GIUSEPPE 
Dl  LAMPEDUSA.  (Re- 
tail price  $4.50) 


ACT 

TTj, 


M,  i<*  H\RT 


108.  ACT  ONE  by 

Moss  HART    (Retail 
price  $5) 


414.  THREE  BY 
TEY:  MYSTERY 
NOVELS  BY  JOSE- 
PHINE TEY.  (Retail 
price  $4.50) 


MBTiirr> 


it— 

152.  BARTLETT'S 
FAMILIAR  QUO- 
TATIONS, nth  edi- 
tion. (Retail  price 
$10) 
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1         hi  II 
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Kli<l 
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159.  VOGUES 
BOOK  OF  ETI- 
QUETTE by  milli- 
<  I  N  I  FE N W ICK 
(Retail  price  $5.50) 


*   J», 


A 


9 


416.    BORN    FREE 

byjov  adamson.  Il- 
lustrated. (Retail 
price  $495) 


MAX 


421.  PORTRAIT  OF 
MAX  byS.  N.  BEHR- 
man.  Illustrated 
(Retail  price  $6) 


430.  THE  CHILD 
BUYER  by  JOHN 
hfrsev.  (Retail 
price  $4) 


sown  MSlHtttA* 

Doctot  /ktvago 


102.  DOCTOR 
ZHIVAGO  by  BORIS 
PASTERNAK.  (Retail 
price  $5) 


101.    EXODUS    by 

lfon  uris.  (Retail 
price  $4.50) 


107.  JOHN  PAUL 
JONES  m  SAMUEL 
ELIOT  MORISON.  II- 
1  ustrated.  (Retail 
price  $6.50) 


ESPECIALLY  RECOMMENDED 


431 

(RETAIL  PRICE  $10) 

"One    of   the    most   spectacular 
stories   ever   told"  — john  gunther 

"Should  be  required  reading" 

—  JAMES  THURBER 

"One   of   the    most   important 
works  of  history  of  our  time" 

—  ORVILLE  PRESCOTT,  N.  Y.  Times 

"First   to   last  —  a   masterly   per- 
formance" —  JOHN  K.  HUTCHENS 
N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune 

"One  of  those  rare  histories  that 
men  will  turn  to  tor  generations 

tO  COme"  —KAY  BOYLE,  N.  Y.  Post 


4 17.  WALK  EGYPT 

by  VINNIE  WILLIAMS 
(Retail  price  $4.50) 


l!!l<M\N  Win  h 


400.  THIS  IS  MY 
GOD  by  HERMAN 
wouk.  (Retail  price 
$3.95) 


113.  anatomy: 
OF  A  MURDER  •  v  ! 
ROBERT  TRAVErJ 
(Retail  price  $4.50)1 


411.     FATHER 
BROWN  OMNIBUS 

i^G.K.CHESTERTON 
(Retail  price  $4.95) 


185.  THE  NATU- 
RAL HISTORY  OF 
LOVE  by  MORTON 
M.  hunt.  (Retail 
price  $5.95) 


132.  A  STUDY  OF 
HISTORY,  a  2-vol. 
abridgment  of  the 
Toynbee       work 

(Retail  price  $1 1) 
Each  vol.  $1 


INr  ffom  « 

PHltOSOPH* 


139.    ULYSSES    by 

JAMES  IOYCE.  Un- 
abridged. (Retail 
price  $4.75) 


149.    THE    STORY 
OF   PHILOSOPHY 

by    WILL    DURANT 
(Retail  price  $5) 


157.  THE  POPU- 
LAR MEDICAL 
ENCYCLOPEDIA  by 
MORRIS  FISHBEIN. 
M.D.  Illustrarea 
(Retail  price  $4.95) 


DF   MEMBERSHIP   IN    THE    BOOK -OF-THE- MONTH    CLUB... 


books  for  $1  eacK 


fc 


T  THE  MEMBERS'  PRICES  WHICH  AVERAGE  20%  BELOW  THE  REGULAR  RETAIL  PRICES 


Thomas 
Wolfe 


18.      THOMAS 
OlFE:  ABIOGRA- 

HY  i    i    \m  ill 

Retail 
-    95) 


rfi .  '.  i Trill 

|  TOOLROOM 

A*  Mil  11 

413.    THE    GOOD 
YEARS 

Illustrated 
rice  $4 


193.  TRUSTEE 
FROM  THE  TOOL- 
ROOM       i      NEVI1 

!  price 
$3.95) 


THE 

CONSTANT 
IMAT.I 


199.     THE    CON- 
STANT   IMAGE    by 
MARI  IADA\  i  - 
(Retail  price  $3.95) 


'THE  UGLY 

AMERICAN 


HARMLESS 

vtxmM 


87.  THE  DARK- 
JESS  AND  THE 
IAWN      |     rHOMAS 

■  \in    (Retail 
-  95) 


114.  WHAT  WE 
MUST  KNOW 
ABOUT  COMMU- 
NISM - 1  ii  wry  and 
BONARO    OV1   K  - 

street,  i  Retail 
price  $3-95) 


105.   THE    UGIY 
AMERICAN    !  w  ii  - 

i  iam   1 1  in  ri  k  and 

BUGENE      BURD1CK 

(Retail  price  $3.95) 


110.  THE  HARM- 
LESS PEOPLE  by 
II  IZABETH  MAR- 
shall  thomas.  Il- 
lustrated. (Retail 
price  $4.75) 


119.  THE  BIRTH  OF 
JRITAIN  i  win- 
•TON  S.  CHURCHILL 
irol.  1  of  A  History 
if  the  Enclish-Speak- 
■n&  Peoples.  (Retail 
price  $6) 


120.  THE  NEW 
WORLD  by  WIN- 
STON S.  CHURCHILL 
Vol.  II.  (Retail 
price  $6) 


121.  THE  AGE 
OF   REVOLUTION 

by  WINSTON  s. 
CHURCHILL.  Vol.  Ill 
(Retail  price  $6) 


I  s-flERI/\* 

: 


134.  COMPLETE 
SHORT  STORIES  OF 
MAUGHAM.  2  vols. 
(Retail  price$12.50) 
Each  vol.  $1 


135.    COMPLETE         136.    COMPLETE 


WORKS  OF  O. 
HENRY  2  vols.  (Re- 
tail price  $10) 

Each  vol.  $1 


SHERLOCK 
HOLMES  hy  CONAN 
DOYLE.  2  vols,  i  Re- 
tail price  S7.50) 

Each  vol.  $1 


122.  THE  GREAT 
DEMOCRACIES  . 
WINSTON  S . 
CHLlRCHILL.VoI.IV 

(Retail  price  $6) 


182.  THE  ALL  NEW 
FANNIE  FARMER 
COOKBOOK.  10th 
edition.  Illustrated 
(Retail  price  $4.95) 


•      A  CHILD'S 

HISTORY 
,,)  (be Work! 


174.  A  CHILD'S 
HISTORY  OF  THE 
WORLD  by  v.  M. 
hillyer.  Revised  by 
E.  G.  huey.  Illus- 
trated 


162.  A  CHILD'S 
GEOGRAPHY  OF 
THE      WORLD      by 

V.  M.  HILLYER.  Re- 
vised by  E.  G.  HUEY 
Illustrated 


163.  WINNIE 
THE  POOH  and  THE 
HOUSE  AT  POOH 
CORNER  bp  A.  A. 
MILNE.    Illustrated 

1 '.  I  II  SHLPARD 
Both    vols,    for    $1 


164.  WHEN  WE 
WERE  VERY 
YOUNG  and  NOW 
WE  ARE  SIX  by  A. 

A.  MILNE.  UltlS. 
by  1       H.   SHLPARD 

Both    vols,   for    $1 


GOOD  SENSE  FOR  EVERY  READING  FAMILY 


Tin:  purpose  of  this  suggested  trial  membership  is  to 
demonstrate  two  things  by  your  own  experience: 
first,  that  you  can  really  keep  yourself  from  missing 
books  you  fully  intend  to  read.  I  low  many  do  you  find 
right  here?  Second,  the  trial  will  demonstrate  the  advan- 
tages of  the  Club's  Book-Dividend  system,  through  which 
members  regularly  receive  valuable  library  volumes  — 
cither  completely  without  charge  or  at  a  small  fraction  of 
their  price— simply  by  buying  books  they  would  buy 
anyway.  The  offer  described  here  really  represents  "ad- 
vance" Book-Dividends  earned  by  the  purchase  of  the 
three  books  you  engage  to  buy  later. 

>|c:  The  three  books  you  choose  will  be  sent  to  you  im- 
mediately, and  you  will  be  billed  one  dollar  for  each  vol- 
ume (plus  a  small  charge  for  postage  and  handling) . 

>|c  You  have  a  wide  choice  always— over  200  selec- 
tions and  alternates  during  the  year. 

>|c  If  you  continue  after  this  trial  membership,  with 
every  second  Club  choice  you  buy  you  will  receive,  with- 
out charge,  a  valuable  Book-Dividend  averaging  around 
$6.50  in  retail  value.  Since  the  inauguration  of  this  profit- 
sharing  plan,  $235,000,000  worth  of  books  (retail  value) 
has  been  received  by  members  as  Book-Dividends. 


* 


In  the  case  of  multi-volume  sets,  each  volume  is  to  be  counted 
as   a   separate    purchase    at   $1,   unless    otherwiie   noted 

BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB,   Inc.  ^\2 

345  Hudson  Street,  New  York  14,  N.  Y. 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  member  of  the  Book-of-the-Month  Clubf  and  send 
the  three  library  volumes  whose  numbers  I  have  indicated  in  boxes  below, 
billing  me  $3.00  (plus  postage  and  handling).  I  agree  to  purchase  at  least 
three  additional  monthly  Selections— or  Alternates— during  the  first  year  I 
am  a  member.  I  have  the  right  to  cancel  my  membership  any  time  after 
buying  three  Club  choices  fin  addition  to  those  included  in  this  introductory 
offer).  The  price  will  never  be  more  than  the  publisher's  price,  and  fre- 
quently less.  After  my  third  purchase,  if  I  continue.  I  am  to  receive  a  Book- 
Dividend1  with  every  second  Selection — or  Alternate--!,  buy.  (A  small  charge 
is,  added  to  cover  postage  and  mailing  expenses.)  please  note.-  A  Double 
Selection— or  a  set  of  books  offered  to  members  at  a  special  combined  price- 
is  counted  as  a  sinole  book  in  reckoning  Book-Dividend  credit  and  in  ful- 
filling  the   membership  obligation   to  buy  three  Club  choices. 

INDICATE    BY    NUMBER    IN     BOXES    BELOW    THE    THREE    BOOKS    YOU    WANT 
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Research  and  Creativity 

To  the  Editors: 

Jacques  Barzun's  "The  Cults  oi  'Re- 
search' and  'Creativity'  "  [October]  shows 
an  almost  uncanny  insight  into  the 
present  academic  climate  of  our  country. 
.  .  .  His  writing  is  not  destructive  satire 
hut  constructive  criticism  at  its  best.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  all  concerned  with 
our  universities,  either  directly  or  re- 
motely will  have  the  opportunity  to  lead 
the  article— and  reflect. 

Peter  F.  Bonventre 

College  of   Medic  ine 

University  of  Cincinnati 

Cincinnati,  O. 

If  one  coidd  get  psychologists,  anthro- 
pologists, and  sociologists  to  agree  on  the 
single  most  important  joint  discovery,  it 
might  well  be  the  idea  of  human 
creativity.  Creativity  is  not  that  special, 
infrequent,  and  supernal  emanation 
with  which  Mr.  Barzun  mystificates;  .  .  . 
it  is  the  basic  daily  function  of  the 
human  brain.  Unfortunately  we  get  to 
see  very  little  of  the  results,  because- 
from  birth  we  have  beaten  into  us 
Barzun's  beloved  fictions— the  three  Rs. 
"the  fundamentals  oi  great  subjects."  the 
real  world  <>l  technically  competent  art. 

These  new  twentieth-century  preju- 
dices an  no  final  truth,  no  cure-all. 
I  hey  .nose  to  solve  problems  which 
Barzun's  creed  couldn't  even  grasp. 
problems  which  are  compounded  even 
as   we   talk   about    them.   .   .   . 

At  AN    |.   Dow  \l  s 
Seattle,   Wash. 

Mr.  Barzun  scores  some  palpable  hits 
against  current  abuses  ol  the  ideals  of 
scholarship.  But  he  also  scatteis  random 
shots  which  are  much  longer  on  clever- 
ness than  on  accuracy.  ...  lie  nukes 
the  arch  observation,  for  example,  that 
"there  may  be  something  wrong  with  a 
system  in  which  Lore'  Acton  could  nevei 
have  become  an  assistant  professor."  Mr. 
Barzun  might  have  found  a  bettei  t\ 
ample  ol  a  "non-producer."  Before  he 
was  thirty  Acton  had  written  twenty- 
seven  historical  aiiicles  and  111  critical 
reviews  and  edited  the  'Matinees  Roy- 
ales"  ol  Frederick  the  (.reat.  .  .  .  [Mr. 
Barzun  implies]  that  the  "publish  or 
perish"  system  ol  academic  promotion 
prevails  throughout  American  highei 
education.  Actually  it  is  important  in 
perhaps  2  per  cent  of  our  2,000  colleges 
and   universities.   .   .   . 


In  most  of  that  vast  unwashed  aca- 
demic  world  between  Morningside 
Heights  and  Berkeley  "research  mania" 
affects  individual  scholars:  but  it  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  dominate  the  think- 
ing of  faculties  or  administrations.  .  .  . 
In  the  great  majority,  classroom  teach- 
ing is  not  "considered  a  looks  wax  ol 
mismanaging  a  career."  .  .  .  [Many] 
"non-producers"  have  achieved  high 
rank  even  in  our  elite  institutions.  .  .  . 
If  there-  is  exnie  ism  among  in\  genera- 
lion  ol  scholars,  as  Barzun  alleges,  it 
;nises  among  able  writers  overburdened 
with  excessive  teaching  duties  as  well  as 
among   the   unwilling   research   robots. 

Wu  i  [AM   R.    I  lire  iiison 

Assoc.  Prof.  American  Civilization 

The  American  University 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Medical  Supplement 
Reprints 

Because  of  the  unusual  demand 
lor  "Ihe  Crisis  in  American  Medi- 
cine"—the-  supplement  published 
with    our    October    issue— reprints 

have-  been  made  available.  "Flux 
max-  be  purchased  foi  25  cents 
each  from  Department  G,  Harper's 
Magazine,  19  East  33rd  Street.  New 
York   Hi.  \.  V. 


Tynan  s  Ordeal 

To  nil    Editors: 

Kenneth  I  \  nan's  experience  ["Com- 
mand Performance."  October]  .  .  .  seems 
lo  vindicate  Robinson  JelTers  of  thirty- 
five  \  ears  ago: 

While  this    America  seiiles  in  the-  mould 

of   iis  vulgarity,   heavily   thickening 

to  empire, 
And     protest,     only     a     bubble     in     the 

molten    mass,    pops    and    sighs    out. 

and  the  mass  hardens  .  .  . 

Sliinr,  perishing   Republic. 

(.1  ORGI     Ol  s||  \i  m  \ 

San   Franc  iseo.  Calif. 

It  appears  to  me  that  men  like-  Senator 
Dodd  .md  Representative  Walter  are  an 
unfortunate  blemish  to  our  country.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Tynan  is  the  kind  of  man  I  would 
like  to  have  for  a  fellow  Vmerican. 
Couldn't  xvc  take  him  in  trade  for 
Walter    and    send    the    Congressman    to 


the  Dominican  Republic  or  perhaps  the 
Union  ol  South  Africa? 

Roger   Reger 
Northville,  Mich. 

I  was  appalled  and  disgusted  by  the 
Senate  Internal  Security  Committee's 
cross-examination  ol  Kenneth  Tynan, 
but  I  didn't  find  his  mealv-mouthed 
justification  for  what  he  had  done  very 
appetizing.  I  know  him  well  for  his 
dramatic  criticism  in  The  Nezv  Yorker 
.  .  .  [which]  was  such  an  unpleasant 
contrast  to  Wolcott  Gibbs  who  could  be 
penetrating   and   critical    without    being 

snide  and   savage \side   from   the 

loss  of  the  SI. 500.  I  imagine  Tynan 
really  enjoyed  .  .  .  being  handed  such 
delicious  goods  on   the  LT.  S. 

Mrs.  M.  Abbott 
Arlington.  Va. 

ft  must  be  awkward  and  a  bit  painful 
for  a  critic  to  find  himself  the  object  of 
criticism,  including  Congressional  in- 
quiry.  Mr.  Tynan  invited  such  a  re- 
action when  he  showed  affinity  for 
some  dissenting  beatniks  of  the  upper 
crust.    .    .    . 

Clyde  W.  Park 
Cincinnati,  O. 

Exiled  Airmen 

To  the  Editors: 

\s  an  American  airman  stationed  in 
Japan.  I  was  greatly  interested  in  "Our 
Exiled  Airmen  in  England"  by  Clancy 
Sigal  [Oc  tober]. 

Manx  have  been  quick  to  condemn 
our  "Little  Americas"  abroad.  T  wonder 
il  they  are  being  quite  fair.  Have  they, 
for  instance-,  considered  the  level  of 
salaries  paid  to  our  lower  officers  and 
enlisted  men? 

It  takes  considerable  sacrifice  to  pro- 
vide schooling,  food,  and  clothing  for 
my  family  of  five  children  on  my  $408 
a  month  take-home  pay.  We  couldn't  do 
it  on  the  local  economy  though  xvc  tried 
for  nine  months.  Before  obtaining  U.  S., 
government  quarters  we  paid  over  $150  i 
a  month  for  a  small,  paper-thin  rice 
paddy  house  for  which  the  average 
Japanese  pays  S30.  Merchants  doubled 
the  usual  charges  for  food  to  us.  Com- 
mercial water,  gas.  and  electric  rates 
xvere  as  much  as  four  times  as  high  as 
those  paid  by  the  Japanese.  My  neigh- 
bors had  phones  but  I  couldn't  afford 
the  S300  deposit  that  was  asked  of 
foreigners. 

To  be  sure  some  American  com- 
munities also  take  advantage  of  the 
military  customer.  But  many  Japanese 
merchants  gave  us  the  impression  that 
our  dollars— not  we— were  welcome. 

Since  we  have  moved  into  our  subur- 
ban-type  American  community  xve  have 
had  an  average  of  three  or  four  Japanese 
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THE  COWBOY 
AND  THE  BALLET 

Brisk  as  a  prairie  breeze  is  Ameri- 
:an  composer  Aaron  Copland's 
oair  of  ballets-"Rodeo"and  "Billy 
he  Kid,"  coupled  for  the  first  time 
n  high-stepping  performances  by 
LEONARD  BERNSTEIN  and  the 
NEW    YORK    PHILHARMONIC. 

COPLAND:  RODEO/BILLY  THE  KID/ML 
5675    MS  6175* 
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CRISP  AND  CONNIFF 

RAY  CONNIFF,  his  chorus  and 
orchestra,  make  crisply  invigorat- 
ing holiday  music,  old  and  new. 

CHRISTMAS  WITH   CONNIFF/CL  1390 
CS  8185* 


DUKE  ELLINGTON  <* 


THE  DUKE 

MEETS  TCHAIKOVSKY 

Free-wheeling  jazzman  DUKE 
ELLINGTON  and  his  assisting  of- 
ficer Billy  Strayhorn  find  a  surpris- 
ing colleague-Peter  llyich  Tchai- 
kovsky. The  result  of  this  beautiful 
friendship  is  a  rollicking  new  ver- 
sion of  Tchaikovsky's  classic,  "The 
Nutcracker  Suite." 

THE  NUTCRACKER  SUITE/DUKE 
ELLINGTON  AND  HIS  ORCHESTRA  CL 
1541/CS  8341* 


THE  HAPPY  13TH 

EUGENE  ORMANDY  stirs  THE 
PHILADELPHIA  ORCHESTRA  and 
vast  vocal  forces  into  a  fever  of 
excitement  with  "Carmina  Burana," 
a  rousing  modern  setting  of  a  me- 
dieval romp  in  13th  century  Latin 
verses. 

CARL  ORFF:  CARMINA  BURANA 
M  I  5498/MS  6163* 
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MATHIS  ON  BROADWAY 

JOHNNY  MATHIS  explores  the 
starlit  world  of  Broadway's 
rhythms  and  ballads  in  a  lavish 
two-record    set. 

THE   RHYTHMS   AND    BALLADS    OF 
BROADWAY/JOHNNY  MATHIS/C2L  17 
C2S  803* 


SOUND  OF  REVOLUTION 

The  fiery  days  of  our  young  Repub- 
lic are  re-created  in  "THE  AMER- 
ICAN REVOLUTION,"  a  living 
history  book.  It's  a  62-page  volume 
and  "Lp"  with  music,  posters  and 
all  manner  of  other  1776  calls-to- 
arms  -  including  the  muffled  but 
moving  sound  of  the  Liberty  Bell. 
Also  articles  by  historians  Arthur 
Schlesinger  Sr.,  Marshall  Davidson 
and  composer  Richard  Bales.  Un- 
expected touches  are  poet  Robert 
Graves'  evocation  of  the  Loyalist 
anti-Revolution  point  of  view  and 
painter  Larry  Rivers'  20th  century 
impression  of  George  Washington 
crossing   the   Delaware. 

THE  REVOLUTION/LL1001/LS  1002* 


HOLIDAYS  ARE 
MADE  OF  SONGS 

MITCH  MILLER  is  the  ringleader 
of  a  hugoly  popular  now  national 
sport-Sing  Along  with  Mitch.  The 
perfect  holiday  game  is  his  Christ- 
mas Sing  Along,  a  fetching  album 
that  comes  complete  with  printed 
song-sheets  for  Singers-Along. 

CHRISTMAS  SING-ALONG  WITH  MITCH 
/MITCH    MILLER   AND    THE   GANG 
CL  1205/CS  8027* 
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IRMA 

JLA  PoUCB 

EVERYBODY'S  GIRL  IRMA 

"IRMA  LA  DOUCE"  is  a  wayward 
but  good-hearted  little  Paris  girl 
and  the  heroine  of  Broadway's  new- 
est musical  hit  of  the  same  name. 
The  show  is  a  kind  of  French 
"Guys  and  Dolls,"  brash  but  ador- 
able, full  of  songs  you  find  your- 
self humming  for  days  on  end. 
Fresh  off  the  Broadway  stage  in 
an  Original   Cast  recording. 

IRMA  LA  DOUCE/ORIGINAL  BROADWAY 
CAST/OL  B560/OS  2029* 


THE  SOUND  OF  GENIUS 

BRUNO  WALTER,  custodian  of  the 
true  Brahms  tradition,  shepherds 
his  four  symphonies  into  the  age 
of  stereo  with  a  handsomely  boxed 
set  of  ennobling  performances. 
Accompanying  the  records  is  a 
twelve-page  retrospective  picture- 
biography,  lovingly  authored  by 
his  daughter. 

ORCHESTRAL  MUSIC  OF  BRAHMS 
COLUMBIA  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
M4L  252/M4S  615* 
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NEW  SOUND  ON 

BROADWAY.  "CAMELOT" 

LERNER  AND  LOEWE,  the  magi- 
cians who  conjured  up  "My  Fair 
Lady,"  cast  an  even  lovelier  spell 
with  their  latest  musical  triumph, 
"Camelot."  This  charmer  is  com- 
pounded of  old  English  legend  and 
enchanted  new  melodies.  The 
Broadway  cast  recording  brings  it 
all  miraculously  home  for 
Christmas. 

A  happy  added  note:  There  are 
other  sounds  of  "Camelot"  too. 
Conductor-arranger  PERCY  FAITH 
concocts  an  elegant  instrumental 
version  of  the  score.  Pianist 
ANDRE  PREVIN  and  his  trio  frolic 
through  a  witty  jazz  impression. 

CAMELOT/ORIGINAL  CAST  RECORD- 
ING/KOL  6620/KOS  2031* 
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THE  SOUND  OF 
JOY  AND  DEVOTION 

"The  Holly  and  the  Ivy"  is  the 
sound  of  Christmas  that  soars  from 
the  huge  but  gentle-voiced  MOR- 
MON TABERNACLE  CHOIR.  This 
album  of  seventeen  carols  is  en- 
cased in  a  festive  gold,  red  and 
green  jacket  that's  prettily  ready 
for  giving. 

THE  HOLLY  AND  THE  IVY/CHRISTMAS 
CAROLS  BY  THE  MORMON  TABER- 
NACLE CHOIR/ML  6G92/MS  6192* 

yours 

on 

COLUMBIA® 

RECORDS 

and  a 

merry  Christmas 

to  you  all! 

®  "Columbia".  (9)  Mjrus  Reg.  Printed  in  U.  S.  A. 


The  more  you  know 
about  Scotch,  the  more 
you  like  Ballantines 


MontauA 


'2  1'    Brands  ,  Int.   n.  y.  c.     s  e     proof 

ALSO   IMPORTERS  OF   94.4    PROOF   BALLANTINES    DISTILLED    LONDON    DRY    GIN    DISTILLED    FROM    GRAIN 


LETTERS 

guests  a  week.  All  our  neighbors  have 
at  least  three  or  four  Japanese  couples 
among  their  circle.  .  .  .  Isn't  this  a  real 

'people-to-people*'  program? 

We  spend  millions  to  establish  Ameri- 
can exhibits  at  various  world  fairs.  What 
better  permanent  exhibit  is  there  than 
an  actual  American  community  abroad? 

\nd  nuts  isn't  isolated  behind  a  high 
wall.  .  .  . 

Unfortunately  some  Americans  should 
not  be  assigned  overseas.  For  them  it  is 
fortunate  that  our  bases  supply  enough 
entertainment  facilities  to  keep  them 
"exiled"  from  the  local  bars,  dope  dens, 
and  "houses."  .  .  . 

Until  such  time  as  the  American  pub- 
lic   is  willing  to  foot  the  bill  for  quality 
—including  language  training  and  selec- 
tive   assignment    of    only    our    best    per- 
sonnel abroad— and  to  pay  good  military 
men   or  civilian  government   employees 
what    they    are    really    worth— the    vast 
majority  of  talented  voting  officers  will 
continue    to    abandon    the    service    after 
their  initial  lours.    Meanwhile  the  critics 
had  better  take  another  long  hard  look. 
Carroll  S.  Shershun    (1/Lt) 
Fifth  Air  Force 
APO.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Shorts  in  Jerusalem 

To  the  Editors: 

I  certainly  would  not  argue  with  a 
poet's  individual  style  or  method  but 
Hilary  Corke  in  "Hierosulem"  [October] 
.  .  .  [made  several]  purely  factual  errors: 

(1)  Hierosulem  is  the  Greek  form  and 
is  not  likely  to  be  used  by  a  Rabbi. 
Yerushalayim  is  the  Hebrew  pronuncia- 
tion.  .   .   . 

(2)  The  Rabbi  would  never  rise  from 
the  table  without  saying  a  lengthy  grate. 

(3)  He  would  never  put  matzos  on  a 
Holy  Ark.  .  .  . 

(4)  A  very  observant  man  would  keep 
Ins  i.ilii  in  good  repair  and  buy  a  new 
one  if  the  old  one  was  tattered. 

(5)  Goyim     is    the    masculine    plural  i 
noun,  never  used  as  an  adjective  or  for 
girls.    .    .     .    Where    would     Aaron     see 
gentile  girls  in  shorts  in  Jerusalem?  The 

\rab  girls  would  be  dressed  very 
mpdestly.  The  Jewish  girls  of  Israel  also 
wear  skirts  in  town.  Shorts  are  worn  for 
farm  work  and  hikes.  Any  other  gentile 
women  around  would  be  the  wives  of 
Protestant  missionaries  and  they.  too. 
would  not  be  wearing  shorts.  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Amos  Selavan 
Chicago.  111. 

1  in    Poet  Rejoins: 

Mrs.  Selavan's  criticisms  are  amusing 
and  sensible,  but  she  is  dealing  in  prob- 
abilities lather  than  necessities.  My  rabbi 
is  not  perfect  in  his  observances  bul 
then  he  was  not  intended  to  be,  and  I 


Any  3  Books  FREE 


WITH  YOUR  FIRST  SELECTION 


The  Affluent  Society, 
John  Kenneth 
Galonith.  Retail 
SS.OO.  Member's 
price  $3.50. 


The  Age  of  Jackson, 
Arthur  M.  Schlesinger, 
Jr.  Retail  $6.50.  Mem- 
ber's price  $3.95. 


The  Crisis  of  the  Old 
Order,  Arthur  M. 
Schlesinger,  Jr.  Retail 
$6.00.  Member's 
price  $4.50. 


Set  This  House  on  Fire,  William  Styron. 
Retail  $5.95.  Member's  price  $4.25. 


The  Greek  Myths. 
Robert  Graves.  One 
volume  edition.  Re- 
tail $5.00.  Member's 
price  $3.75. 


The  Joy  of  Music, 
leornard  Bernstein. 
Retail  $5.95. 
Member's  price  $3.95. 


A  History  of  Western 
Morals,  Crane  Brinton. 
Retail  $7.50.  Mem- 
ber's price  $4.50. 


The  Creation  of 

Woman,  Theodor  Reik. 
Retail  $3.75.  Mem- 
ber s  price  $2.75. 


The  Odyssey: 
A  Modern  Sequel, 
Nikos  Kaiantzakis. 
Retail  $10.00.  Mem- 
ber's price  $5.95. 
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The  Most  of  S.  J. 
Perelman.  Retail 
$5.95.  Member's 
price  $3.95. 


The  Complete  Work 
of  Nathanael  West. 

Retail  $5.00.  Mem- 
ber's price  $3.95. 


The  Holy  Barbarians, 
Lawrence  Lipton.  Re- 
tail $5.00.  Member's 
price  $3.50. 


My  Brother's  Keeper, 
Stanislaus  Joyce;  and 
Albert  Camus:  The 
Invincible  Summer, 
Albert  Maquet.  Com- 
bined retail  price 
$8.75.  Member's 
price  (for  both  books) 
$4.50. 


Streetwalker, 

Anonymous;  and 
The  Future  as  History, 
Robert  Heilbroner. 
Combined  retail  price 
$7.50.  Member's  price 
(for  both  books)  $4.50. 


Shakespeare  and 
Company,  Sylvia 
Beach;  and  Human 
Nature  and  the  Human 
Condition,  Joseph 
Wood  Krutch.  Com- 
bined retail  price 
$8.45.  Member's 
price  $4.75. 


J.  B  ,  Archibald 
MacLeish;  and  Brave 
New  World  Revisited, 
Aldous  Huxley.  Com- 
bined retail  price 
$6.50.  Member's 
price  $4.50. 


A  History  of  Seiual 
Customs,  Dr.  Richard 
lewinsohn.  Retail 
$5.95.  Member's 
price  $4.50. 


The  Coming  of  the 
New  Oeal,  Arthur  M. 
Schlesinger,  Jr.  Re- 
tail $6.75.  Member's 
price  $4.75. 


Advertisements  for 
Myself,  Norman 
Mailer.  Retail  $5.00. 
Member's  price  $3.75. 


Let  Us  Now  Prarse  Famou'  Men,  James  Agee 
and  Walker  Evans.  Retail  $6.50. 
Member's  price  $4.95. 


mi 

Images  of  Man:  The 
Classic  Tradition  in 
Sociological  Thinking, 
edited  by  C.  Wright 
Mills.  Retail  $7.50. 
Member's  price  $4.95. 


Identity  and  Anxiety: 
Survival  of  the  Person 
in  Mass  Society, 
Edited  by  Maurice 
Stein,  Arthur  J.  Vidich, 
and  David  Manning 
White.  Retail  $7.50. 
Member's  price  $4.75. 


The  Origins  ot  Psy- 
choanalysis: Sigmund 
Freud's  Letters.  Re- 
tail $6.75.  Member's 
price  $3.75. 


Selected  Plays  of 
Sean  O'Casey.  Retail 
$6.50.  Member's  price 
$4.95. 


America  as  a  Civiliza- 
tion, Max  Lerner. 
Retail  $10.00.  Mem- 
ber's price  $4.95. 


The  Western  Intellectual 
Tradition:  From 
Leonardo  to  Hegel, 
J.  Bronowski  and  Bruce 
Mazlish.  Retail  $7.50. 
Member's  price  $4.95. 


SELECTIONS  MAKE  THE  DIFFERENCE!  Here  are  some  of  the  selections  that  the  Book  Find 
Club  has  offered  its  members  at  substantial  savings.  The  selections  of  the  Book  Find  Club 
are  different.  You  will  recognize  them  as  works  of  current  interest  and  lasting  value— solid, 
readable  books  that  range  from  social  science  to  the  fine  arts.  These  are  only  a  few  from  the 
outstanding  list  of  more  than  100  books  and  records  that  the  Book  Find  Club  will  make  avail- 
able to  you  as  a  member  if  you  join  now.  As  an  introductory  offer,  to  acquaint  you  with  the 
benefits  and  privileges  of  membership,  we  invite  you  to  choose  any  three  of  the  selections 
pictured  above  free  with  your  first  selection.  Since  several  are  dual  selections*,  you  may 
acquire  as  many  as  8  books  in  this  way. 

CONVENIENCE.  Membership  in  the  Book  Find  Club  makes  it  possible  for  you  to  shop  for 
the  books  you  want  in  the  comfort  of  your  own  home— enabling  you  to  build  your  library  con- 
veniently and  inexpensively.  Each  month  you  will  receive  The  Book  Find  News,  containing 
an  authoritative  review  of  the  forthcoming  selection  and  descriptions  of  the  many  other  books 
available  at  special  member's  prices.  You  need  choose  only  the  books  you  want. 

AVERAGE  SAVINGS  OF  40%.  As  a  member  you  will  regularly  enjoy  savings  of  40%  on  the 
books  you  take.  Furthermore,  on  certain  choices  your  savings  will  reach  and  even  exceed  50%. 
Compare  the  prices  of  the  books  shown  here.  Your  savings  on  this  introductory  offer  alone  can 
amount  to  as  much  as  $32.70. 

BONUS  BOOKS.  When  your  initial  commitment  has  been  fulfilled,  you  will  be  entitled  to  a 
free  bonus  book  of  your  own  choosing  after  every  third  selection  that  you  take. 


* 


Two  books  counting  as  one  selection 


THE   BOOK   FIND  CLUB 


2 1 5  Park  Avenue  South,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

You  may  enroll  me  as  a  member  of  the  Book  Find  Clut*  ^r\6  send  me  the  three 
free  books  of  my  choice  with  my  first  selection  at  the  special  member's  price 
(plus  postage  and  handling).  I  agree  to  buy  at  least  four  additional  selections— 
or  alternates-m  the  next  twelve  months.  When  my  initial  commitment  has  been 
fulfilled,  t  will  be  entitled  to  a  free  bonus  book  of  my  own  choosing  after  every 
-third  selection  that  I  take.  I  am  to  receive  each  month  without  charge  the  Book 
Find  News  containing  an  authoritative  review  of  the  forthcoming  selection  and 
descriptions  of  all  other  books  available  to  me  at  special  member's  prices.  This 
will  enable  me  to  make  my  own  choice:  if  I  do  not  want  the  selection  announced 
I  can  return  your  form  saying  "send  me  nothing"  or  use  it  to  order  another  book 
from  the  more  than  100  current  choice  titles  offered.  I  may  cancel  my  member- 
ship at  any  time  after  purchasing  the  five  additional  selections  or  alternates. 

First    £*»Wttnn  -     - 

Free  Books  1  ..----  ■       ■ — ..- -  —  ..- ,„  ,  , 


Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss 


City 


Please  print  full  name 


Zone  .  ,  . 

(Same  offer  and  prices  apply  In  Canada. 
Address:  \QT>  Bond  St..  Toronto  2.  Ontario* 


.  State 


BC0-12I 


SPAN  IS  H 


H  ,ndreds  of  fascinating  trips 
through   Spain   offer  new  and   exciting 
vistas  to  visiters  .  .  . 
do  come,  you   can   afford  to   stay! 
See  Your  Travel  Agent 
NATIONAL    TOURIST    OFFICE 


485   Madison  Avenue,  New  York   22  453  Post  Street,  San  Francisco  2 

23  West  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago  4      1<-18  Commerce  Street,  Dallas  1 
13  Queen  Street  East,  Toronto  1 
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introduced  these  lapses  deliberately.  ()! 
course  he  ought  not  to  use  his  sideboard 
as  an  Ark:  but  all  of  us.  rabbis.  priests 
and  laymen,  do  what  we  ought  not 
to.    .    .    . 

Goyim  is  often  used  in  this  not  strictly 
accurate  way  by  Jews  who  do  not  speak 

Hebrew    or    Yiddish \s    to    the 

presence  of  girls  in  shorts  on  the  streets 
of  Jerusalem— they  arc  no  harder  to  find 
there  than  in  most  big  cities— girl  re- 
turning from  tennis,  underdressed  tour- 
ists and  so  on. 

Hierosulem  is  the  Greek,  it  is  also  a 
usual  Medieval  spelling:  I  employed  it 
to  contrast  the  old  hieratic  "city  of  the 
mind"  with  the  modern  metropolis. 
Yerushalayim  would  not  provide  Mich  a 
contrast. 

Hilary  Gorki 
Abinger  Hammer.  England 

Sidelights  on   Polygamy 

To  the  Editors: 

"The  Mathematics  of  Polygamy"  [Her- 
bert Passim  October]  was  a  delightful 
spoof.  Many  cultures  accept  not  onlv 
infanticide  but  also  homosexuality  as  a 
means  of  limiting  population.  ...  In 
mv  youth  it  was  said  that  male  births 
rose  during  wars  because  of  God's  need 
for  cannon  fodder.  It  now  appears— 
though  it  has  not  been  scientifically 
proved— that  miscarriage  and  death  in 
infancy  in  males  exceeds  that  of  females. 

I  suggest  it  is  a  minor  miracle  lor  the 
male  foetus  to  survive  in  the  alien  en- 
vironment of  the  female  womb  and  that 
hence  onlv  strong  and  vital  women  bear 
male  offspring  on  a  mathematical  fifty- 
fifty  basis.  I  assume  Mr.  Passin  is  aware 
of  the  greater  life  expectancy  of  females 
over  males  for  the  time  being  in  our 
culture. 

Morris  L.   Ernsi 
New  York.  N.  Y." 

Has  Mr.  Passin  thought  about  the 
possibility  of  polyandry,  i.e.  that  many 
women  who  share  their  husbands  with 
other  wives  may  also  be  sharing  them- 
selves with  other  husbands? 

Prof.  Leonard  J.  Arrington 

I 'tah  State  Univ. 

Logan.  I 'tab 

Footnotes  on   FM 

To  the  Editors: 

The  list  of  I'M  stations  in  "FM  on 
Wheels"  by  Pvkc  Johnson.  Jr.  ["Altei 
Hours."  October]  did  not  include 
WNYC-FM.  It  strikes  me  .is  a  serious 
lapse.  WNYC  is  far  better  than  WABC 
.  .  .  which  has  announcers  who  mis- 
pronounce names  of  composers  and  the 
works  being  played,  and  .  .  .  better  than 


ABOUT  EARNING 
AN  INCOME 


-AS  AG 


When  a  man  buys  shares  in  a  company,  he 
is  investing  his  money  to  work  for  him, 
to  earn  an  income. 

When  an  employee  works  for  a  company, 
he  invests  his  mind  and  his  muscle  to  earn 
an  income.  This  he  agrees  to  do:  so  much 
investment  of  his  skills  for  so  much  money. 

The  man  who  invests  his  money  invests 
his  whole  dollar— he  cannot  hold  back  part 
of  it.  The  man  who  invests  his  skills  has  a 
natural  instinct  to  deliver  a  full  day's 
work  for  a  full  day's  wages.  However, 
conditions  have  been  developing  in  many 
industries  that  virtually  encourage  an 
employee  to  hold  back  part  of  what  he  has 
agreed  to  deliver. 

These  conditions  are  weakening  the  age- 
old  American  tradition  of  a  pound  for  a 
pound.  Correcting  them  can  go  a  long  way 
toward  strengthening  the  moral  fiber  of 
the  whole  national  character. 

REPUBLIC 
STEEL 

CLEVELAND    T,    OHIO 


-n 
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Republic  Steel  products 
meet  wide  public  need 


It  is  the  responsibility  of  management  to  use 
both  invested  dollars  and  invested  man-hours 
to  the  most  rewarding  advantage  of  share- 
holders and  employees. 

One  way  to  do  this  is  through  the  manu- 
facture of  dependable  products  for  which 
there  is  a  wide  public  need.  One  of  Republic 
Steel's  most  widely  used  products  is  Electro 
Paintlok"  Steel  Sheets  for  such  things  as 
garage  doors,  vending  machines,  mobile 
homes,  and  exterior  panels  for  scores  of  ap- 
pliances and  cabinets.  This  electro-galvanized 
steel  is  given  a  special  chemical  treatment  to 
make  paint  stick  through  bumps  and  scrapes 
and  to  keep  these  products  new-looking  longer. 

These  rigid  steel  sheets  — strong  as  only 
steel  is  strong  — resist  corrosion  even  when 
painted  surfaces  are  scratched  through. 


What  is  the  answer 

to  a  mother's 

prayer? 


"VV7HAT  mother  never  looks  at  her  little  boy 

W  and  sees  a  man  .  .  .  never  listens  to  her 
baby  daughter  and  hears  a  woman's  voice? 
What  mother  has  never  watched  her  children 
playing  and  silently  prayed  that  she  will  be 
equal  to  the  needs  and  problems  of  their 
youth  and  growing  up? 

She  constantly  strives  to  make  her  prayer  come 
true.  She  sacrifices  for  it.  She  dedicates  herself 
to  it.  She  tries  to  guide  without  pushing 
educate  without  forcing  .  .  .  shelter  her  children 
without  hiding  them  from  reality .  .  .  love  them 
without  smothering.  She  does  her  best  to  set 
an  example  from  which  each  child  can  learn 
to  lead  and  enjoy  a  fruitful  and  happy  life. 

If  she  can  do  all  this  .  .  .  then  a  mother's  prayer 
is  answered. 


A  Christmas  Message  from 

T\e  Sperry  and  Hutchinson  Company 

Distributors  of 

v$(  Green  Stamps  since  i8q6 
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Khrushchev  and  company  are 
much  given  to  attributing  everything 
they  don't  like  about  the  United 
States  to  "the  tycoons  of  Wall 
Street"  —  as  if  Wall  Street  ran  the 
country.  Well,  of  course,  nothing 
could  be  rurther  from  the  truth.  To 
say  that  Wall  Street  runs  the  country 
is  rather  like  saying  that  the  earth, 
not  the  sun,  is  the  center  of  our 
planetary  system. 

Let  Khrushchev  and  company  con- 
sider the  facts.  American  industry, 
not  being  state-owned,  needs  private 
capital  to  operate.  That  capital 
comes  largely  from  one  source:  in- 
dividual investors  who  are  willing 
to  risk  their  dollars  to  buy  stock  in 
companies  they  hope  will  prosper 
and  bring  them  a  good  return. 

Wall  Street  is  just  a  kind  of  middle 
man,  collecting  money  from  inves- 
tors and  passing  it  along  to  industry, 
exchanging  cash  for  securities,  pro- 
viding a  market  place  where  inves- 
tors can  trade  those  securities.  In 
short,  the  business  of  Wall  Street  is 
service  — to  both  investors  and 
industry. 

Speaking  of  service,  at  Merrill 
Lynch  ours  comes  in  many  guises. 
We  buy  and  sell  listed  and  unlisted 
securities,  including  municipal 
bonds,  for  our  customers.  We  handle 
underwriting  and  distribution  of  se- 
curities. We  help  with  pension  funds 
and  institutional  investments.  We 
sell  stocks  under  the  Monthly  In- 
vestment Plan.  And  we  offer  cus- 
todian service  to  owners  of  large 
portfolios. 

You  won't  see  it  in  our  signature, 
but  service  is  really  our  middle 
name.  And  we  never  charge  a  penny 
for  any  of  these  services  beyond 
minimum  standard  commission  rates. 


MERRILL    LYNCH, 

PIERCE, 
FENNER  &  SMITH 

INCORPORATED 

Members  New  York  Slock  Exchange 
and  all  other  Principal  Exchanges 

70  PINE  STREET,  NEW  YORK  5,N.  Y. 
I  M  offices  in  U.  S.,  Canada  and  abroad 
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WQXR  with  its  endless  commercial 
drivel.  I  can  hear  Dvorak's  Fourth 
Symphony  to  its  end  on  WNYC  with  no 
fear  of  being  told  to  go  out  and  buy 
Dillv   Beans,   etc. 

John  Ferris 
New  York.  N.  V. 

We've  been  tuned  in  by  our  readers  on 
other  FM  stations.  From  the  Berkshire's 
we  hear  ol  W  \.\IC  in  Adams.  Mass.,  re- 
laying WGBH-FM  from  Boston;  WIRY 
in  Trov.  X.  V..  WRRC  in  Cherry  Valley, 
N.  Y..  and  WHCN  in  Hartford,  Conn. 
From  the  West  —  the  state-owned  FM 
Network  in  Madison.  Wis.,  and  KFMM 
in  Tucson,  Ariz. 

The  Editors 

Case  for  the  Railroads 

To  the  Editors: 

John  Fischer's  "Easy  Chair"  of  Septem- 
ber  ["Not  Really  a  Sin"]  in  many  re- 
spects showed  keen  insight  into  the 
problems  of  railroad  commutation.  .  .  . 
Personally,  I  believe  that  the  railroads 
under  private  enterprise  can  provide  the 
transportation  service  needed  for  mass 
movement  in  many  suburban  areas  if 
the  public  will  give  adequate  support 
[in  the  form  of]  .  .  .  reliei  from  heavy 
ia\.it ion,  freedom  from  restrictive  legis- 
lation, and  understanding  ol  the  need 
to  adapt  labor  contracts  to  present-day 
transportation  conditions.   .  .  . 

Since  early  in  1959  we  ol  the  New 
York  Central  have  had  a  continuing 
program  to  upgrade  oui  commuter 
facilities.  So  far  we  have  painted  and 
refurbished  182  cars  and  eight  major 
suburban  stations.  .  .  .  We  ate  giving  an 
I  "  or  "spring-house-keeping  type" 
cleaning  to  twenty-five  cars  a  week.  .  .  . 

During  July,  95.4  per  cent  of  our 
suburban  trains  completed  their  runs 
without  delay.  .  .  .  To  replace  some  of 
the  older  (.us  with  new  equipment  has 
been  difficult  .  .  .  when  we  are  still  losing 
approximately  SIM  million  annually  on 
passenger  service.  In  this  ana  we  hope 
our  c  uncut  negotiations  lor  leasing  new 
commuter  equipment  from  The  Port  ol 
New  York  Authority  will  prove  fruit- 
fid.   .   .  . 

E.  C.  Nickerson,  Yii  e  Pres. 

\.  \  .  Central  System 

New  York.  X.  Y. 

Crisis   in    Medicine 

The  special  supplement,  "Flu-  Crisis 
in  American  Medicine"  [October],  is 
still  evoking  an  unusual  volume  ol 
letters.  \  roundup  of  comment  will  be 
published  in  a  special  section  of  the 
January  issue. 

I  hi;  Editors 


THE   BOSTON  PRESS 


Mr.  Choate  Comments 

Robert  Choate,  Publisher  of  the  Bos- 
ton Herald  and  Traveler,  comments  as 
follows  on  Peter  Braestrup's  controver- 
sial article.  "What  the  Press  Has  Done 
to  Boston  and   Vice  Versa"  \October]: 

Every  so  often  a  smart  young  reporter 
spending  the  winter  at  Harvard  as  a 
Nieman  Fellow  is  encouraged  by  a  pro- 
fessor to  study  the  Boston  press.  When 
he  meets  a  local  reporter  to  talk  casually 
about  the  newspapers'  deficiencies,  the 
result  is  apt  to  be  a  somewhat  distorted 
picture. 

Peter  Braestrup  came  into  the  Boston 
newspaper  offices  saying  that  he  was  com- 
missioned to  study  the  Boston  news- 
papers for  the  Joint  Center  for  Urban 
Studies.  He  was  going  to  write  a  chapter 
for  a  professor's  book.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded lo  put  on  paper  what  he  was  told 
by  "sixty  newsmen,  publishers,  and  poli- 
ticians" in  the  process  of  creating  what 
purported  to  be  a  factual  description  of 
the  Boston  press.  He  sent  us  his  manu- 
script. We  corrected  it.  We  pointed  out 
the  innuendo  and  insinuations  and  said 
it  was  not  factual  reporting,  lie  couldn't 
even  accept  all  our  corrections,  and  it 
has  taken  Laurence  Winship,  Editor  of 
the  Globe,  to  point  out  that  John  I.  Tay- 
lor is  iini  the  brother  of  William  Davis 
Taylor,  Publisher  of  the  Globe. 

Braestrup  has  come  up  with  the  con- 
clusion that.  "If  any  American  city  needs 
an  active,  crusading  'public  service' 
piess.  in  the  best  newspaper  tradition,  it 
is  Boston." 

He  seems  to  blame  the  Boston  press 
for  insufficient  local  coverage,  particu- 
larly in  City  Hall,  lack  of  a  crusading 
spirit,  failure  to  gel  anything  accom- 
plished in  the  public  good,  particularly 
in  urban  renewal,  in  housing,  in  hos-i 
pitals.  parks,  and  tax  abatements. 

Yet,  in  the  case  of  my  own  publica- 
tions, he  gives  me  or  my  newspapers 
credit  for  building  a  newspaper  plant  in 
the  city's  first  urban  redevelopment  site 
and  lor  having  inspired  in  one  year  a 
530  million  highway  tunnel  under  the 
harbor,  a  S.">()  million  civic  center  and 
government  office  building,  and  a  garage 
under  Boston  Common.  These  are  all 
going  forward. 

This  fall,  two  legislative  investigations 
are  going  on  at  the  State  House,  largely 
insphed  bv  these  newspapers,  into  the 
Democratic  administration  ol  the  Metro- 
politan District  Commission  and  the 
Department  ol  Public  Works.  The 
Chairman  ol  the  MDC  has  resigned,  and 
the  Democratic  Attorney  General  is  stat- 
ing he  will  seek  indictments.     . 


THE 

WONDERFUL 

WORLD 

OF 

MUSIC 

IS 

YOURS 

ON 

EPIC 

RECORDS 

There  is  no  more  beautiful  Christmas  present  than 

the  gift  of  music.  Epic  Records  newest  albums  will  please 

the  most  varied  musical  tastes  on  your  shopping 

list,  for  the  lover  of  sophisticated  dance  rhythms,  there  are 

the  suave  orchestrations  of  Lester  Lanin.  Jhe  \azz  buff 

will  treasure  exciting  innovations  by  John  TAehegan  and 

T)ave  Bailey.  Classical  connoisseurs  will  cherish  the 

piano  artistry  of  Leon  Jleisber  or  the  color  and  strength  of 

T)vofdk's  symphonies  as  performed  by  Jhe  Cleveland 

Orchestra.  Jhese  superb  recordings — and  many  more — 

comprise  the  wonderful  gift  of  music . .  .on 


DANCE   BANDS... 

LESTER  LANIN  and  his  Orchestra 

HIGH  SOCIETY  LN  3699/BN  570* 

CHRISTMAS  DANCE  PARTY 

LN  3617/BN  547* 
and  nine  other  great  albums... 

VOICES... 

BUDDY    GRECO — Songs  for  Swinging 
Losers     LN  3746/BN  585*  Also  hear: 
My  Buddy     LN  3660/BN  557* 
ROY    HAMILTON— Soft   n'  Warm 

LN  3717/BN  578* 

CLASSICS... 

DVORAK:  The  Three  Great  Sympho- 
nies of  Dvorak  —  The  Cleveland  Or- 
chestra, George  Szell,  Conductor 

SC  6038/BSC  109* 

GRIEG:  Concerto  in  A  Minor  for  Piano 
and  Orchestra;  SCHUMANN:  Concerto 
in  A  Minor  for  Piano  and  Orchestra  — 
Leon  Fleisher,  Pianist,  with  The  Cleve- 
land Orchestra,  George  Szell,  Conduc- 
tor LC  3689/BC  1080* 
VIVALDI:  The  Seasons— "I  Musici" 
LC  3704/BC  1086* 

NOVELTY... 

ANYONE    CAN   PLAY  THE   HAR- 
MONICA—Alan  Schackner     LN  3730 
PING  PONG  PERCUSSION— Chuck 

Sagle  and  his  Orchestra 

LN  3696/BN  568* 
ANYONE    CAN    PLAY    BONGOS— 

Willie  Rodriguez  with  Chuck  Sagle  and 
his  Orchestra     LN  3741/BN  583* 


<S> 


JAZZ.. 


THE  ACT  OF  JAZZ:  The  Explana- 
tion of  a  Jazz  Performance — John 
Mehegan,  Piano  and  Commentary; 
Dave  Bailey,  Drums;  Ernie  Furtado, 
Bass.  LA  16007/BA  17007* 
ONE  FOOT  IN  THE  GUTTER— The 
Dave  Bailey  Sextet  (featuring  Clark 
Terry,  Trumpet)  LA  16008/BA  17008* 
PARIS  CONCERT— Art  Blakey's  Jazz 
Messengers     LA  16009 


INTERNATIONAL... 

SONGS  OF  THE   CONGO  LF  18005 
BLACK    ORPHEUS— Original  Sound 
Track  Recording     LN  3672 
TOPS  IN   POPS  (D'lTALIA)— Willy 
Alberti     LF  18002/BF  19002* 
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I  don't  expect  the  Herald  and  Trav- 
eler will  receive  .1  Pulitzer  Pn/e  lor  any 
of  these  accomplishments  in  I960.  l'>nt 
then  I  know,  having  served  on  the 
Pulitzer  Board  lor  fifteen  years,  that  not 
everything  a  newspaper  thinks  is  con- 
structive can  possibly  be  given  a  Prize. 

Braestrnp  blames  competition  for  the 
failure  of  Boston  newspapers.  1  submit 
that  Boston  newspapers  are  the  Big 
League  of  American  journalism.  You 
ma\  not  like  their  front-page  advertis- 
ing, but,  by  golly,  they  cover  the  news 
locally,  politically,  nationally,  and  inter- 
nationally. They  do  it  on  a  very  wide 
scale,  each  according  to  its  talents,  and 
the  Boston  reader  can  get  about  every- 
thing he  wants  from   one   or  another. 

No  city  outside  of  New  York  has  so 
much  newspaper  competition.  Only 
New  York  has  more  newspapers.  Boston 
has  7  newspapers:  3  in  the  morning,  4 
in  the  afternoon,  and  3  on  Sunday,  un- 
der 4  distinct  ownerships.  Contrast  this 
with  Philadelphia  with  3  newspap<  rs 
and  2  ownerships,  Baltimore  with  2 
jpapers  and  2  ownerships,  Kansas 
City  with  1  newspaper  and  1  ownership. 
Detroit  with  3  newspapers  and  3  owner- 
ships. Chicago  with  1  newspapers  and  2 
ownerships,  Cleveland  with  2  news- 
papers and  2  ownerships,  Los  Angeles 
with    1  newspapers  and  2  ownerships. 

In  what  other  city  in  the  world  can  a 
newspaper  reader  buy  on  the  newsstand 
Arthur  Krock.  Scotty  Reston,  David 
Lawrence'.  William  S.  White,  Marquis 
Childs,  Holmes  Alexander,  Arthur 
Daley,  John  Drebinger  in  the  Herald- 
Traveler;  Walter  Lippmann,  Roscoe 
Drummond,  Doris  Fleeson,  foe  Msop, 
Red  Smith  in  the  Globe:  and  in  the 
Hearst  newspapers  such  writers  as  Bob 
Considine,  Westbrook  Pegler,  Jim 
Bishop.  Dorothy  Kilgallen,  Ceorge  So 
kolskv— to  list  a  few?  Not  to  mention  all 
the  writers  of  the  Christian  Science  Mon- 
itor. .  .  .  Braestrup  passes  this  off  as  a 
"smorgasbord  o!  syndicated  punditry." 

I  contend  it's  not  a  smorgasbord,  but 
a  solid  fare  foi  the  newspaper  nadir. 
There  is  not  an  outstanding  newspaper 
feature  in  the  United  States  that  is  not 
on  display  in  Boston  newspapers.  In 
addition,  each  Boston  newspaper  has  a 
fistful  of  local  writers  who  can  compete 
with  their  counterpart  in  anv  other  citv. 
My  papers,  for  instance,  just  recently, 
through  sudden  death,  lost  Bill  Mullins 
in  politics,  Rudolph  Elie  in  music  and 
drama,  and  Bill  Cunningham  in  sports. 
each  nationally  known  in  his  field.  Nevei 
has  there  been  such  good  newspaper 
Coverage  by  Herald-Traveler  and  Globe 
of  metropolitan  Boston's  vast  complex 
of  hospitals  and  educational  institutions, 
as  well  as  the  solid  ring  of  scientific  and 
electronic  satellites  around  the  citv. 

While  Braestrup  credits  my  own 
Herald  with  grettins:  more  Pulitzer  Prizes 


for  editorials  than  any  other  newspaper 
in  the  history  of  awards,  he'  does  not 
mention  that  we  also  got  two  Pulitzer 
1'ii/es  for  photographs. 

\s  for  crusading  on  a  local  level,  we 
have  had  some  success  over  the  years: 
In  1942  the  Herald  printed  a  report 
from  the-  Boston  Finance  Commission,  a 
body  created  by  a  legislative  action  to 
watch  on  the  affairs  of  Boston.  We  were 
promptly  sued  bv  the  then  Mayor,  James 
M.  Curley,  foi  5500,000.  The  case  was 
tried  before  a  jury— no  slight  hazard  in 
Boston  with  a  Mayor  like  Can  lev— and  a 
mistrial  was  declared  by  the  presiding 
judge  when  Curley's  lawyer  said  he  was 
having  difficulty  in  introducing  evi- 
dence. But  in  the  preparation  of  the 
ease,  the  Herald  dug  up  so  much  ma- 
terial on  Curley's  handling  of  the  Gen- 
eral Equipment  Company  that  a  suit 
was  brought  by  his  successor.  Mayor 
Mansfield,  and  it  was  the  result  of  evi- 
dence' produced  in  this  suit  that  finally 
sent  Curley  to  jail  in  Danbury.  .  .  . 

Vccording  to  the  Boston  Real  1  state 
Board,  Boston  has  more  public  housing 
development  per  capita  than  anv  other 
large  city— $140  millions'  worth— with  a 
substantial  clearance  ol  slums.  It  has  the 
finest  international  airport  on  the  1  isl 
Coast  within  ten  minutes'  t.ixi  ride  of 
the  citv  proper.  It  has  a  magnificent  cen- 
tral artery.  It  has  just  about  cleared  the 
way  for  a   5150  million   Prudential  ('en- 


ter, and  like  most  of  the  older  Amer- 
ican cities  is  struggling  to  develop  an 
enlightened  and  progressive  urban  re- 
newal program.  All  these  have  been 
backed  bv  it>  newspapers. 

To  be  sure,  it  lacks  many  things 
notablv  a  freewav  to  the  west,  where  lie 
the  sixth-richest  suburbs  in  the  I'nited 
states:  intelligent  planning  of  its  trans- 
portation svstem.  along  with  co-ordina- 
tion of  its  programing  under  the  fed- 
eral highway  bill.  All  these  things  are 
being  vigorously  presented  day  in  and 
day  out   bv  all  the   Boston  newspapers. 

Braestrup  savs  the  Herald  plavs  \\r> 
Republican  events  "while  stressing  the 
political  setbacks  suffered  by  Governor 
Foster  Furcolo."  To  lie  sure!  In  t'te 
September  primaries  the  Demoi 
voted:  O'Connor  270.081.  Furcolo  -  ~- 
939,  Buckley  70.714  blanks  64.323— a 
total  of  105.148  against  an  incumbent 
Governor.  If  there  had  been  no  competi- 
tion among  Boston  newspapers  there 
would  have  been  no  deleat  of  Governor 
Furcolo   in   his  own    primary. 

Of  course  there  is  always  room  for  im- 
provement. Is  there  an  editor  who.  hav- 
ing put  his  paper  to  lied,  does  not  wish 
that  he  could  have  made  it  better?  And 
who  does  not  each  day  vow  to  himself 
that  tomorrow's  issue  will  be  better  than 
tod. iv  s? 

ROKI  RT  C.HOATE 

Boston.  Mass. 


Mr.  Braestrup  Comments 

With  characteristic  energy,  Mr.  Choate 
seizes  upon  one  error— the  Globe's 
hard-working  Taylors  are  cousins,  not 
brothers.    Then  what? 

(1)  Mr.  Choate  fails  to  challenge  Mii- 
ously  the  facts  with  which  I  upheld  my 
central  thesis:  Boston's  press  does  not 
provide  tile  citv  with  consistent  and 
aggressive  newspaper  leadership. 

(2)  Describing  what  his  Herald  had 
done  on  the  citv  level  to  prod,  explain, 
and  expose.  Mr.  Choate  takes  us  back 
to  1942.  Gin  lev  was  a  worthwhile  tat  get. 
but  what  has  the'  Herald  done  in  Boston 
lately?    Not  much  that  I  could  see. 

(3)  Mr.  Choate's  spirited  efforts  on 
the  state  level  deserve  more  space  than 
I  was  able  te>  give  them.  But  Mr.  Choate 
somewhat  overstates  my  estimate  of 
Herald  effectiveness.  Certainly  lie  would 
agree  that  his  new-found  Democratic 
ailv.  Mr.  William  Callahan  e>t  the  job- 
rich  Massachusetts  Turnpike  Authority, 
deserved  at  least  equal  credit  (or  blame) 
lor  the  controversial  tunnel,  garage,  and 
state  office  building   legislation. 

I  Ik  Herald's  latest  accomplish- 
ments cited  bv  Mr.  Choate  occurred 
alter  the  completion  of  my  study.    I  am 


not  surprised  that  the  Republican 
Herald  has  cheered  on  investigations  of 
Democratic  officialdom.  In  all  fairness. 
however,  the  rival  Globe's  thorough  ex- 
amination of  the  troubled  Boston  school 
system,  which  also  followed  my  depar- 
ture, should  also  be  mentioned. 

From  all  reports,  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  still  remains  in  a  class  by  itself. 
(5  In  genera]  Mr.  Choate  views  Bos- 
ton's problems  and  its  press  with  an 
optimism  which  the  citv's  politicians  and 
civic  leaders,  and  even  his  fellow  news- 
paper executives  might  find  excessive. 
Set.  with  all  due  respect.  I  cannot  see 
where  he  damages  my  case.  Indeed,  in 
praising  the  heavy  use  of  syndicated 
material  and  the  Herald's  page-one  Re- 
publicanism, he  seems  to  reinforce  cer- 
tain ol  my  arguments. 

Devotee!  and  competent  newspaper- 
men work  in  Boston.  They  need  en- 
couragement and  support  from  manage- 
ment to  do  the  job  that  needs  doing. 
In  recent  weeks,  there  have  been  signs  of 
progress,  hints  of  change  in  the  Boston 
air.  All  power  to  those,  like  Mr.  Choate, 
who  ate  finding  room  for  improvement. 
Pi  ti  r  Br  vi  siri  p 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Further  comment  from  Boston  will  be 
published  next  month. 
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Portrait  of  the  reason  for  Puerto  Rico's  "Operation  Bootstrap 
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MIX  WITMCINZANO 


VERMOUTH 


AND  YOU  MIX  WITH  THE  BEST! 


Have  you  heard  about  this  delightful  wa\  to  enjo\  Cinzano,  the  200-vear-old  name  for 
vermouth?  It's  Cinzano  ^Cin-Cin?} -half  dry,  half  red— over  ice.  But  no  matter  how  you 
mix  with  Cinzano,  you  mix  with  the  world's  most  popular  vermouth.  As  an  aperitif,  after- 
dinner  drink,  or  in  a  cocktail.  Cinzano  has  what  onh  centuries  can  bestow— truly  classic  taste. 


JOHN     I  ISCIIER 


THE  EDITORS  EASY  CHAIR 


Ten   Christmas  Cards,    \ml  That's    Ml. 


SI' 1  (I  \I  Christmas  greetings  to  .1  list  of 
high-spirited  people  who  have  done  Mime 
thing  during  the  pasi  year— sometimes  uninten- 
tionally—to make  the  world  a  little  more  livable: 

/.  To  David  B.  Steinman,  one  of  the  most  en- 
during artists  America  has  yet  produced,  who 
was  still  working  until  a  few  weeks  of  his  deal!/ 
at  the  age  of  seventy-three  last  September.  His 
Foui  hundred  major  works  have  given  pleasure 
in  millions,  and  will  continue  !<•  do  so  for 
generations,  though  few  people  outside  his  pro- 
fessional circle  have  ever  heard  his  name. 

Dr.  Steinman  (who  once  taught  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Idaho  and  at  City  College,  New  York) 
believed  thai  steel  is  a  natural  medium  for  the 
American  genius,  just  as  paint  is  for  Frenchmen 
or  music  IDi  Italians.  Perhaps  because  he  grew 
up  in  a  tenement  district  under  the  shadow  of 
the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  he  decided  to  become  a 
builder  of  bridges  which  would  be  aesthetic  as 
well  as  engineering  masterpieces.  His  aim  was  "a 
poem  stretched  across  a  river."  The  resull  was 
eight  awards  tor  beautiful  structures,  among  a 
body  of  work  which  may  well  be  the  most  im- 
pressive one-man  legacy  in  construction  since 
Hadrian. 

It  includes  the  loveh  Henry  Hudson  Bridge  in 
New  Yoik  State  .  .  .  the  longesl  suspension  bridge 
in  the  world,  across  Mackinac  Straits  in  Michigan 
.  .  .  the  Sydney  Harbor  span  in  Australia  .  .  .  the 
Thousand  Islands  Bridge  over  the  St.  Lawrence 
.  .  .  the  Florianopolis  bridge  in  Brazil,  largest  in 
South  America  .  .  .  the  Tagus  River  Bridge  in 
Portugal,  not  yet  completed  .  .  .  plans  for  a  link 
between  Europe  and  Asia  across  the  Bosporus 
.  .  .  and  scores  ol  other  structures  which  lift  the 
eye  and  heart  of  anybody  who  takes  the  Double 
to  look  at  them.  It  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of 
American  criticism  that  a  Steinman  remains  al- 
most unknown,  while  a  Jackson  Pollock  becomes 
a  national  culture  hero. 

2.  To  (mother  artist,  Jerry  Davies  of  Toronto, 
for  the  ultimate  criticism  of  the  Abstract  Ex- 
pressionist school  .>f  painting. 


I  lis  entry,  entitled  "Fallout,"  was  judged  one 
of  the  twelve  best  paintings  in  the  annual  West- 
ern Ontario  ait  show.  He  later  explained  thai  he 
had  iiici el \  provided  a  handsome  frame  lor  an 
old  piece  of  blown  paper  which  he  bad  used  to 
covet  his  drawing  board,  and  which  had  acquired 
over  the  months  a  patina  of  spilled  erlue, 
splattered  paint,  and  random  pen  and  pencil 
scratches.  To  the  judges,  presumably,  it  looked 
belter  than  innumerable  other  imitation  de 
Koonings,  of  the  son  that  are  now  proving  so 
lucrative  to  the  fashionable  galleries. 

3.  To  Mrs.  Stuart  Krinsly  and  Mrs.  Stephen 
Grob,  of  Scarsdale,  .Yew  York,  for  a  different 
kind  of  service  to  the  arts. 

With  their  own  labor  and  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, thev  have  arranged  a  series  of  traveling 
exhibits  to  display  original  paintings  and  sculp- 
tures—borrowed from  top-flight  museums— to 
some  twentv  schools  on  the  outer  fringes  of  New 
York.  In  the  basements  of  their  homes,  with  no 
helpers  except  their  husbands  and  children,  thev 
have  mounted  and  packaged  exhibits  which 
have  so  far  been  enjoyed  by  more  than  eighty 
thousand  students,  teachers,  patents,  and  visitors; 
and  at  least  forty  more  schools  are  begging  for 
their  services. 

4.  To  the  top  banana  in  American  education, 
Dr.  Lawrence  Derthick,  for  an  unwitting  demon- 
stration of  what  is  wrong  with  the  men  who  run 

out   \(  hooh. 

Dr.  Derthick  is  United  States  Commissioner 
ol  Education.  He  also  is  a  former  president  of 
the  American  Association  of  School  Adminis- 
trators, trained  at  the  University  of  Tennessee 
and  Columbia's  Teachers  College,  and  festooned 
with  ,111  honorary  Doctorate  of  Humane  Letters 
by  Yeshiva  Universitv. 

The  Miami  school  board  decided  last  spring  to 
banish  two  classics— Aldous  Huxley's  Brave  New 
World  and  George  Orwell's  1984— from  its  read- 
ing list  for  high-school  seniors  because  one 
mother  thought  they  were  too  strong  a  diet  for 
children.  When  Dr.  Derthick  wis  asked  to  com- 
ment, he  declined  on  grounds  that  he  had  never 
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read  cither  book.  Neither,  it  turned  out.  had  the 
Miami  superintendent  of  schools  (a  Ph.D.  in 
Education)  nor  the  principal  of  the  high  school. 
(Lest  these  be  thought  unfair  examples,  culled 
from  the  intellectual  Everglades  of  Florida  and 
Washington,  it  might  be  well  to  cite  a  case  from 
White  Plains.  New  York,  where  the  schools  are 
supposed  to  be  well  above  average.  One  junior- 
high-school  English  teacher,  who  had  been 
lamped  full  of  education  courses  at  Cornell  and 
Teachers  College,  recently  told  me  that  he  had 
never  read  a  line  of  either  Mark  Twain  or 
Herman  Melville.) 

5.  To  an  tiniest  Irishman,  the  Earl  of  Rosse, 
-vice  chancellor  of  Trinity  College  in  Dublin.  On 
a  recent  visit  to  the  United  States  he  turned 
down  a  drink  of  Irish  whiskey.  Though  lie 
acknowledged  that  it  is  one  of  his  country's 
proudest  and  most  profitable  exports,  he  said:  "I 
don't  like  it.    I  prefer  bourbon." 

6.  To  the  bravest  engineer  since  Casey  Jones. 
"  former  local  chairman  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers  ii]  Birmingham,  Alabama, 
named   J.  C.  Laney. 

To  the  horrified  astonishment  of  the  union 
hierarchy,  Mr.  Laney  suggested  right  out  loud 
that  the  Brotherhood's  policy  of  feathei bedding 
wis  all  wrong,  and  that  the  railroads  ought  to  be 
permitted  to  eliminate  unnecessary  jobs  in  a 
gradual  and  humane  fashion. 

Specifically,  he  couldn't  see  m\  reason  why 
near-bankrupt  railways  should  be  compelled  For- 
ever to  employ  firemen  on  Diesel  locomotives. 
(Since  these  engines  burn  fuel  oil.  the\  don't 
need  a  fireman  any  more  than  your  Family  car 
does.)  Mr.  Laney  proposed  that  all  the  present 
firemen  should  be  guaranteed  their  jobs  for  life, 
even  though  they  would  do  nothing  for  their  pay 
but  look  out  the  cab  window.  But  when  they 
died  or  retired,  the  road  should  not  be  forced 
to  replace  them.  A  similar  formula,  he  pointed 
out,  is  working  satisfactorily  on  Canadian  rail- 
ways. 

To  this  argument,  the  Brotherhood  bosses  had 
two  irrefutable  answers:  (a)  such  a  plan  eventu- 
ally would  wipe  out  the  firemen's  union  and  all 
its  officeholders:  (b)  Mr.  Laney  was  tossed  out  of 
his  local  chairmanship  forthwith. 

7.  To  Maxim  Radin.  recently  of  Oakland, 
California,  for  the  most  succinct  explanation  of 
the  trouble  with  American  medicine. 

At  the  age  of  eighty,  he  took  the  §35,000  he 
had  saved  during  a  lifetime  of  barbering  and 
slatted  for  Yugoslavia.  Reporters  wanted  to 
know  why  he  was  forsaking  this  country— which 
after  all  had  treated  him  prett\  well— and  I  or  a 
Communist  state  at  that? 

What  lured  him  back,  he  said,  was  not  the 
fact  that  he  was  born  there;  he  hadn't  seen  the 


place  in  fiftv-five  years,  had  no  relatives,  and  felt 
no  special  affection  either  for  the  land  or  its 
politics.  But  its  system  of  socialized  medicine 
looked  pretty  good  to  an  old  man. 

"If  you  have  a  few  dollars,  you  can  stretch  it," 
Mr.  Radin  explained.  "If  you  get  sick  here, 
you're  cleaned  out  clear  as  a  whistle.  I'll  do 
better  over  there." 

S.  To  United  States  customs  officials— -who 
probably  get  more  imdese-rvcd  curses  than  any 
other  civil  servants,  except  income-tax  collectors 
—  for  an  example  of  courtesy  and  helpfulness 
beyond  the  demands  of  duty. 

Austrian  publishers  had  sent  an  exhibit  of 
tluir  best  books  last  summer  to  the  American 
booksellers'  convention  in  Chicago,  only  to  find 
that  it  was  hopelessly  stranded  in  a  dock  strike 
there.  So  they  ordered  a  duplicate  shipment  to 
be  sent  by  air. 

It  arrived— in  forty-five  packages,  weighing 
nine  hundred  pounds— on  a  Sunday  night  at 
O'Hare  Field.  The  Austrian  representatives  had 
onl)  a  lew  hours  to  get  the  shipment  into  the 
city  and  arrange  it  for  exhibition  before  the  con- 
vention opened.  They  never  would  have  made 
it.  if  the  customs  officials  hadn't  cleared  the 
parcels  in  a  few  minutes— and  then  rounded  up 
an  out-size  taxi  and  helped  load  the  books 
aboard.  Dr.  Walter  Holoubek  of  the  Austrian 
Publishers'  Association  was  so  pleased  that  he 
wrote  a  letter  of  praise  to  the  Vienna  newspapers. 

().  To  the  Daughters  of  tlie  American  Rei'olu- 
tion.  whose  New  Jersey  chapter  presented  its 
Americanism  Medal  to  Dr.  Wernher  von  Braun 
for  his  "spiritual  contribution   to  the  world." 

Dr.  von  Braun's  most  memorable  spiritual 
contribution  was  made  while  he  served  Hitler  as 
head  ol  the  Peenemiinde  guided-missile  experi- 
mental station.  There  he  developed  the  V-2 
rocket  which  destroyed  much  of  London  and 
Antwerp,  taking  hundreds  of  lives.  He  also 
helped  perfect  a  guided  anti-aircraft  rocket  which 
was  about  to  be  turned  loose  on  American  planes 
just  as  the  war  ended,  and  was  working  on  a 
hundred-ton  rocket  designed  to  strike  at  the 
United  States.  Since  the  war  he  and  a  number 
of  his  German  associates  have  been  working  on 
American  missile  projects. 

In  the  past  the  DAR  had  expressed  its  spiritual 
values  l)\  protesting  against  scholarships  to  for- 
eign students,  opposing  aid  to  our  war-crippled 
Allies,  and  refusing  to  permit  Negro  singer 
Marian  Anderson  to  perform  in  its  'Washington 
auditorium.  Its  turn-the-other-cheek  attitude  to- 
ward von  Braun  seems  to  represent  a  net  gain. 

10.   To  Dr.  Morris  Janowitz  of  the  University 

of  Michigan,  for  a  remarkable  book  which  has 
not  yet  received  the  attention  it  deserves. 

Dr.   Janowitz'  book,   The  Professional  Soldier, 
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Interested  in 

your  family 

income? 

Here's  a  cheerful  note 

Millions  of  families  have  a  second  in- 
come from  dividends  on  stock. 

One  reason  for  owning  good  stock  is  to 
have  income  that  can  grow  as  the  years  go 
by,  adding  increasingly  to  family  security. 

In  a  valuable  little  booklet,  "dividends 
oyer  the  YEARS,"  we've  included  a  list  of 
stocks  that  have  paid  in  the  past  progres- 
sively larger  dividends.  You'll  also  find 
there  a  list  of  some  400  stocks  that  have 
paid  a  cash  dividend  every  year  from  25  to 
more  than  ^00  years.  The  coupon  below 
will  bring  it  to  you  free. 

The  booklet  is  a  good  place  to  begin.  For 
facts  are  what  you  need  when  you  invest — 
never  just  tips  or  rumors.  Stock  prices  go 
down  as  well  as  up.  And  a  company  may 
not  prosper. 

Helpful  ad  rice 

Drop  in  at  a  nearby  Member  Firm  of  the 
Xew  York  Stock  Exchange  and  ask  for  their 
opinions  and  advice.  They'll  be  glad  to  help 
you.  The  people  who  serve  you  there  have 
met  the  qualifications  of  the  Exchange  for 
knowledge,  experience  and  integrity.  Dis- 
cuss your  investment  objectives  with  them. 
If  you're  interested  in  a  more  stable  income, 
ask  them  about  bonds  or  preferred  stocks, 
too.  But  when  you  invest  use  only  money 
not  needed  for  living  expenses  or  provision 
for  emergencies. 

Is  there  any  reason  why  your  family,  too, 
shouldn't  benefit  from  wise  investing?  Send 
the  coupon  for  that  fascinating  booklet. 
It's  free. 

Own  your  share  of  American  business 

Members  New  York 
Stock  Exchange 

For  offices  of  Members  nearest  you. 

look  under  Xew  York  Stock  Exchange  in  the 

stock  broker  section  of  the  "Yellow  Pages." 


THE     EDITOR'S     EASY     CHAIR 


SEND  FOR  free  BOOKLET.  Mail  to  a  Mem- 
ber Firm  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  or  to  the 
Xew  York  Stock  Exchange,  Dept.  L-50, 
P.  O.  Box  1070,  Xew  York  1.  N.Y. 

Please  send  me,  free,  "dividends  over 
the  years,  a  basic  guide  for  common 
stock  investment." 

A' a  me 


Address. 


Broker,  if  any. 


is  the  first  hard,  careful  look  at  a 
group  of  Xew  Men  in  American 
society:  the  career  military  officers 
who  are  rising— like  the  scientists— 
to  a  level  of  status  and  influence 
without  precedent  in  our  earlier 
history.* 

Because  Janowitz  really  knows  his 
soldiers,  it  is  a  far  more  informative 
book  than  such  scary  fantasies  as 
C.  Wright  Mills's  The  Power  Elite. 
Ever  since  World  War  II  he  has  been 
probing  their  innards  with  the  tools 
(il  a  trained  sociologist.  Conse- 
quenth  he  can  tell  you  precisely  how 
they  think,  what  social  backgrounds 
they  come  from,  their  style  of  life, 
what  images  they  carry  of  the  out- 
side world  and  of  the  enemy,  their 
political  beliefs,  how  they  deal  with 
politicians  and  civilian  superiors, 
.ind  what  ambitions  they  hold  for 
the  future. 

In  the  telling,  he  dismantles  some 
fine  old  myths  about  "the  military 
mind"  and  the  officer  caste.  Unlike 
Mills,  for  example,  he  isn't  worried 
about  the  possibility  that  the  mili- 
tary will  come  to  dominate  Ameri- 
can society,  as  the  Prussian  officers 
once  dominated  Germany,  For  one 
thing,  our  professional  soldiers 
aren't  at  all  like  Prussians.  Neither 
have  the)  evei  attained  anything  like 
the  role  in  politics  held  by  the  mili- 
tary elsewhere— even  in  England— 
nor  is  there  am  likelihood  that  they 
will. 

The)  arc  not  drawn  from  a  special 
aristocratic  military  class,  as  most 
officers  have  been  in  France,  Ger- 
many, England,  and  most  other 
countries.  On  the  contrary,  the) 
come  from  a  broad  cross  section  of 
middle-class  families  (often  rural); 
and  those  who  climb  to  the  top  of 
the  hierarchy  tend  to  "come  from 
lainilies  of  lower  social  status  or 
more    marginal    circumstances." 

Moreover,  the  Heroic  Leader  type, 
which  has  dominated  military  or- 
ganizations ever  since  Achilles  and 
Beowulf,  is  becoming  increasingly 
rare  among  our  top  elite  group.  He 
is  being  replaced  by  two  new  types: 
the  Military  Manager  (such  as  Mar- 
shall, Gruenther,  Schriever,  and 
Raborn)  and  the  Technologist  (ex- 
emplified by  Admiral  Hvman  Rick- 
over). 

*  Published  by  the  Free  Press  of 
Glencoe,  Illinois,  S6.75. 


The  Heroic  Leader,  of  the  Genera 
George  Patton  stamp,  will  never  en 
tirely  disappear,  of  course,  because 
his  qualities  are  always  needed— bu 
he  no  longer  sets  the  tone  for  the 
establishment.  Indeed,  few  people 
outside  of  the  services  have  yet  real 
i/ed  how  much  that  tone  is  now 
set  by  intellectuals,  such  as  Generals 
Taylor,  Gavin,  and  Bonesteel,  who 
could  more  than  hold  their  own  in 
anv  faculty  club  in  the  country. 

Curiously  enough,  the  elite  nu- 
cleus which  holds  the  kev  posts  in  all 
three  services  is  not  made  up  of  or- 
ganization men.  On  the  contrary,  its 
members  are  mostly  nonconformists, 
"characterized  by  powerful  impulses 
to  dissent  and  to  challenge  the  struc- 
ture of  military  authority."  This  is 
true  of  personalities  as  different  as 
MacArthur  and  Ridgway— and  the 
nonconformist  tradition  of  the  high 
command  goes  all  the  way  back 
through  Leonard  Wood  (the  only 
surgeon  who  ever  became  Chief  of 
Staff)  to  Grant.  Jackson  and  Edward 
Preble. 

Finally,  the  professional  officers  do 
not  constitute  a  tight,  unified  group, 
intent  upon  imposing  its  policy  on 
the  country,  as  Mills  argued.  Any- 
one who  has  ever  watched  the  Penta- 
gon in  the  throes  of  making  a 
decision  knows  that  military  people 
are  just  as  varied  and  pluralistic  in 
their  views  as  any  other  segment  of 
American  life.  Janowitz,  however, 
distinguishes  two  main  streams  of 
military  philosophy:  the  Absolutists 
and  the  Pragmatists.  Each  has  its 
own  doctrine  about  national  goals 
and  strategy— and  the  collision  be- 
tween the  two  accounts  for  most  of 
the  bickering  and  confusion  which 
has  beset  the  Pentagon  ever  since  the 
end  of  the  war. 

The  Absolutists— who  are  broadly 
identified  with  Air  Farce  thinking- 
see  war  as  a  crusade  against  evil,  in 
which  total  victory  should  be  the 
goal.  They  argue  for  absolute 
weapons,  such  as  the  big  bombers 
and  intercontinental  missiles;  in 
politics,  they  tend  toward  extreme 
conservatism;  in  geopolitics,  their 
eyes  focus  primarily  on  the  Pacific 
and  Asia;  for  leadership  they  turn 
toward  heroic  types,  such  as  Mac- 
Arthur  and  Curtis  LeMay. 

The  Pragmatists,  on  the  other 
hand,  represent  the  Army  school  of 
thought,  as  expressed  by  such  spokes- 
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\ucn  as  raylor,  (..i\m.  and  Ridgway. 
rheii  model  teadei  is  Marshall; 
iluii  minds  are  01  iented  toward  1  u 
1  <>|><.-;  the)  think  ol  w.ii  as  onl)  one 
means  "I  attaining  national  goals; 
and  the)  don't  believe  there  is  an) 
mh  li  thing  .is  total  vi<  tor)  in  an  age 
ol  atomic  weapons  Consequent^ 
the)  would  like  to  see  this  countr) 
bettei  prepared  to  fight  limited  wars, 
relying  less  on  absolute  weapons  and 
more  <>n  sin  h  pi  osai<  tools  .is  the 
infantryman  and  the  airlift.  Theii 
political  thinking  is  .1  good  deal 
more  sophisticated  than  that  ol  the 
Absolutists  the)  realize  that  we  have 
to  get  along  with  difficult  allies;  that 
our  competition  with  Russia  is  likely 
to  lasi  loi  generations;  and  thai 
political  and  economit  strateg)  ma) 
prove  even  more  decisive  than 
purel)  militar)  measures. 

The  Professional  Soldiei  is  one  of 
thosi  rare  books  which  can  hones tl) 
be  described  as  badl)  needed.  In  past 
generations,  the  attitude  of  the 
American  public  tow  aid  its  soldiers 
lias  usuall)  swung  li.nk  and  forth 
between  two  extremes.  In  wartime 
we  are  respectful  to  the  verge  of 
hero  worship;  in  peacetime  we  have 
been  indifferent  to  the  edge  ol  con- 
tempt. In  the  present  era— which  is 
neither  war  nor  peace,  and  which 
will  demand  a  big  militar)  establish- 
ment indefinitely— neither  attitude 
makes  much  sense.  We  now  need  to 
learn,  for  the  first  time,  not  to  look 
at  our  military  people  with  either 
reverence  or  suspicion,  but  to  try  to 
understand  them  and  to  learn  to 
work  with  them  as  a  normal,  neces- 
sary part  of  our  society.  Dr.  Jano- 
witz'  book  is  a  fine  start. 


THESE  ten  Christmas  cards— if 
you  (.111  call  them  that— are  all  that 
this  department  intends  to  send  out 
this  year.  We  are  joining  Henry 
Dreyfuss.  the  industrial  designer, 
and  a  few  other  rebellious  characters 
in  a  revolt  against  the  extravagant 
excesses  which  have  overwhelmed 
the  whole  tradition  of  holiday  greet- 
ings. So  instead  of  overburdening 
the  mails,  and  our  friends,  with  an- 
other bushel  ol  cards,  we  are  sending 
a  (  heck  to  CARE,  to  help  feed  a  few 
hungry  youngsters  in  Africa.  Any- 
body else  who  feels  that  is  more  in 
keeping  with  the  Christmas  spirit  is 
invited  to  do  the  same. 
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Spread  Cheer  All  Year! 


MONOPOLY* 

Parker  Brothers  Real  Estate  Trading  Game 

Everyone  enjoys  getting  "rich"  this  easy  way, 
with  the  w  jrld-famous  real  estate  trading 
game.   Belongs  in  every  home!  $4.00,   $5.00 


RISK* 

Parker  Brothers  Continental  Game 

Players  vie  for  control  of  vast  territories  in  this 
unique,  exciting  game.  To  the  victor  belongs 
the  world!  Clever,  original  gift.  $7.50 


KIMBO 

Parker  Brothers  Game  oj  Fences 

A  NEW,  easy-to-play  game  for  all  the  family. 
Movable  fences  that  govern  play  add  to  the 
fun  of  this  challenging,  different  game!  $300 

CAREERS* 

Timely,  absorbing  game  of  optional  goals. 
Plenty  of  fun- filled  action  as  you  pursue 
Fame,  Fortune,  Happiness!  $3-(  I 


FREE  BOOKLET! 

♦  Send  for  your  illustrated  32-page 
Parker  Games  Party  Fun  Booklet.  It's 
yours  FREE!  Parker  Brothers,  Inc., 
Dept.  609,  Salem,  Massachusetts. 
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ENCOUNTER     WITH 
COCTE AU 


Hans  Bendix,  Danish  correspond- 
ent and  cartoonist,  reports  on  his 
interview  in  Paris  with  Jean  Cocteau. 

SCENE:  An  apartment  on  the 
second  floor  in  the  Rue  Mont- 
pensier,  the  famous  narrow  street 
with  the  small,  select  theatre  restau- 
rants. From  the  House  ol  Moliere— 
the  Comedie  Francaise— to  the  little 
old  Palais  Royale  Theatre,  founded 
in  1784,  the  street  squeezes  in  be- 
tween the  Rue  Richelieu  and  the 
stately  historical  complex  of  the 
Palais  Royale.  A  shallow  boudoir, 
fin-de-siecle  velvet  furniture,  a  divan 
with  a  welter  ol  billowing  silk 
c  ushions.  The  light  comes  in  through 
a  big  French  window  opening  onto 
the  galleries  and  idyllic  statues  ol 
the  Palais  Royale  garden.  Wintry 
blasts  outside.  On  the  mantelpiece 
photographs  of  Colette,  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt, Andre  Gide,  Picasso,  and  many 
other  celebrities  wiili  dedications  to 
the  poet  and  j.u  k-ol-all-n  ades,  fean 
Cocteau,  who  from  his  earliest  years 
has  been  in  the  vanguard  ol  well- 
nigh  all  the  arts  and  whose  films 
have  made  their  triumphal  progress 
ovei  the  whole  world.  Ingeniously 
contorted  picture  frames  and  vases 
of  artificial  Rowers.  The  room  is 
crammed  with  curiosities,  bric-a-brac, 
and  bibelots.  From  the  hall  an  over- 
size American  refrigerator  can  be 
seen  through  the  kitchen  door.  Alter 


i  significant  delay,  the  door  to  the 
boudoir  opens  and  in  rushes  the 
seventy-one-year-old  but  well  pre- 
set ved  maitre. 

"What  a  shame  that  1  should  re- 
ceive you  and  Madame  in  this 
squalid  state!"  (Ultramarine  silk 
dressing  "own,  silk  brocade  scarf, 
and  a  huge  Hashing  ring  on  his  left 
little  finger.)  "I  was  shaving,  that's 
why  I  had  to  keep  you  waiting.  I 
never  open  letters.  But  oddly  enough 
I  opened  yours— and  read  it.  1  re- 
ceive nobody,  1  am  a  hunted  ani- 
mal. The  maddening  thing  is  that 
all  the  practical  inventions  which 
are  supposed  to  make  life  easier  turn 
it  instead  into  chaotic  confusion. 
You  can  never  do  what  you  want  to, 
onl\  what  you  don't,  as  it  says  in  the 
Bible.  Not  from  inclination  but  be- 
cause the  conditions  of  life  today  are 
so  intractible.  Now  and  then  I  flee 
from  Paris  to  my  refuge  at  Milly-la- 
Forel  near  Fontainebleau,  barricade 
myself  in  my  house  there,  isolate  my- 
self like  a  monk.  But  you  I  want  to 
see.  For  I  believe  you  are  a  kind- 
hearted  person.  At  least  that's  how 
I  read  your  letter.  Ah.  when  one 
grows  old  it's  not  honor  or  wealth 
one  longs  for— just  human  kindness. 

"But  for  some  reason  I  didn't  get 
your  name  marked  on  the  black- 
board. I'm  a  Moses  with  the  tables 
of  the  law.  On  one  of  them  I  chalk 
down  ideas  that  occur  to  me,  ideas 
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li.ii  I  nevei  gel  time  to  can-)  out. 
)m  the  othei  I  note  impoi  tani  ap- 
ipintments  and  engagements.  I  have 
10  secretary,  nevei  have  had  li 
eems  to  me  it's  jusi  an  .nliliiion.il 
tothei  to  have  a  secretary  Bui  I 
lave  the  honsekeepei  who  lei  you  in. 
VinI  I  have  m\  Siamese  cats  three 
>l  them.  Animals  are  superioi  be 
Ogs,  who  should  .11  least  be  spared 
in  existence  so  contrary  to  nature  as 
nonogamy.  |u-a  think  if  one  ol 
hem  were  to  jump  oil  t  hi-  Eiffel 
I'oui  1  be< ause  ii  had  found  out  thai 
he  othei  one  had  been  unfaithful 
o  it.  1  1  ouldn'l  beai  it.  A>  it  i»  the) 
ire  congenial  and  tolerani  creatures 
H-i.iiiM  tlu'\  live  together  in  utter 
promiscuity,  protected  from  the  pain 
>l  human  society's  artificial  tragedies. 

What  was  1  about  to  s.i\  before 
this  digression?  Oh  yes,  so  I  forgot 
to  mark  oui  appointment  on  the 
blackboard.  It's  the  Institute's  fault. 
1  should  nevei  have  agreed  to  bc- 
come  immortal,  [mmortalit)  poisons 
life.  Yesterday  fean  Rostand  was  to 
be  made  a   membei    ol    the   French 

Vcademy— the  biologist,  you  know,  a 
son  of  Edmond  ('Cyrano  de  Ber- 
gerac')   and    a    brother   ol    Maurice. 

\s  his  academh  godfather,  I  had  to 
make  the  baptismal  speech,  togged 
out  in  the  green  uniform  with  the 
gold  palm  leaves  on  the  collar,  the 
sword,  the  cocked  hat,  and  all  the 
rest  of  it.  I  hate  it  as  I  hate  all 
outward  show.  After  I  had  been  'im- 
mortalized,' I  also  became  a  member 
of  the  Belgian  and  American  Acade- 
mies and  an  honoian  doctor  of 
Oxford  University.  Aftei  all  the 
spanking  I've  had  in  m\  time,  my 
aging  shoulders  are  now  weighed 
down  with  honors.  But  judge  not. 
Most  people  are  happy  to  parade  the 
uniform  ol   the  immortals. 

"Do  you  know-  the  storv  about 
Anatole  France?  Ah.  you  do.  Well, 
you'll  heat  it  again— after  all.  they're 
still  playing  Mozart,  n'est-ce  pas?  Be- 
sides. Mine.  Bendix  certainly  doesn't 
know  it.  She's  much  too  decent,  I 
can  see.  Well,  here  it  is.  On  the  wa\ 
home  from  an  evening  session  under 
the  dome  at  the  Institute  (the 
Fiench  Academy,  where  the  forty  im- 
mortals assemble)  Anatole  France 
met  one  of  God's  creatures,  whom  he 
look  home  with  him.  Later  in  the 
evening  he  had  hung  his  uniform  on 
tlie  back  ol  ,1  chair,  and  at  dawn  it 
caught    the    good    lady's    astounded 


A  letter  to  the  motoring  public 
about  a  remarkable  new  car 


designed 
for  Americans 
by  Sweden's 
leading  builder 
of  jet  aircraft 

Dear  Motorist: 

Four  years  ago,  SAAB  of  Sweaen  introduced  the  Saab  automobile  in  the  United  States. 
Built  by  one  of  Europe's  leading  producers  of  jet  aircraft,  the  Saab  presented  an  entirely 
.„,  new  automotive  concept  to  American  motorists.  But  it  was  a  con- 

*  J^^    "~  cept  that  had  already  been  proved  over  hundreds  of  millions  of 
miles  throughout  Europe.  Americans  took  to  the  Saab  with  enthu- 
siasm. Here  was  a  car  that  combined  beauty,  economy,  safety  and 
-^»  comfort  with  the  precision  craftsmanship  of  aircraft  engineering. 

Most  notable  of  Saab's  many  unique  features  is  its  front  wheel     // 
drive,  developed  and  perfected  more  than  ten  years  ago.   By 
combining  the  engine,  gear  box  and  differential  in  a  compact 
front-end  power  pack,  Saab  offers  exceptional  traction,  maneu- 
verability and  ease  of  handling — even  in  mud,  snow  and  sand. 

Another  significant  feature  is  Saab's  highly 

efficient  dual-stroke  engine.  With  no  valves,  no  cams,  no  tappets; 
the  engine  has  only  seven  basic  moving  parts.  Three  cylinders  do 
the  work  of  six — with  the  same  smooth  power  flow.  Saab  owners 
often  travel  more  than  100,000  miles  without  an  engine  overhaul. 
Saab  is  a  beautiful  car.  But  its  sleek  body  lines  are  as  functional  as 
they  are  handsome.  The  design  was  actually  developed  in  a  wind 
tunnel  to  minimize  wind  resistance 
and  air  drag.  As  a  result,  Saab's  ride  is  amazingly  smooth, 
quiet  and  stable — even  at  high  speeds.  Another  advantage 
of  the  car's  aerodynamic  design  is  remarkable  fuel  economy 
which  averages  33-38  miles  per  gallon. 
An  authoritative  automotive  magazine  recently  referred  to  Saab  as  the  "safest  small  car  in 
the  world."  Here  again  Saab's  aircraft  experience  was  of  prime 
importance,  for  the  car  was  actually  subjected  to  stress  tests  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  airplane  construction  is  tested.  Saab's 
body  shell  is  an  armored  fuselage  of  heavy  gauge  steel,  welded  and 
reinforced  for  tremendous  strength  and  solidity. 
Saab  is  unique  among  cars.  Its  compact  exterior  dimensions  belie 
its  interior  spaciousness.  Compared  with  other  imported  cars  Saab 
offers  more  leg  room,  more  head  room  and  much  more  luggage 
space  for  greater  driving  comfort.  The  special  convertible 
seating  transforms  the  car  at  will  into  a  utility  wagon 
for  big  loads  or  a  camping  unit  to  sleep  two.  Although 
it  consistently  wins  sports  car  rallies  and  competitions — 
often  against  larger,  more  powerful  cars — Saab  is  very 
much  a  family  car.  It  is  nimble  in  traffic,  easy  to  park. 

Under  Saab's  sound  marketing  policy,  fine  dealer  service  is  assured  through  regional  depots 
with  complete  supplies  of  spare  parts  promptly  available.  Furthermore,  all  Saab  parts  are 
in  standard  American  S.A.E.  tool  sizes.  Any  service  man  can  work  on  a  Saab. 
In  the  four  years  Saab  has  been  in  the  United  itates,  we  have  made  over  30  improvements 
in  comfort  and  performance  to  meet  American  preferences.  Yet  there  have  been  no  changes 
in  Saab's  basic  and  proven  design.  Unlike  many  domestic  cars  which  undergo  yearly  changes 
for  change  sake  only,  Saab  retains  its  smartness  and  value  for  years.  We  do  not  build  in 
obsolescence;  we  build  in  quality. 

We  firmly  believe  the  1361  SAAB  5-seater 
Sports  Sedan  and  7-pass.  Station  Wagon  to 
be  the  finest  automobiles  ever  produced  for 
the  money.  They  incorporate  many  important 
advancements — at  no  increase  in  price. 
May  I  suggest  you  visit  your  nearest  Saab 
dealer  and  let  him  show  you  the  unusual  fea- 
tures of  this  remarkable  automobile.  Then  test- 
drive  and  compare  the  '61  SAAB  for  yourself! 

Ralph  T.  Millet,  President 
Saab  Motors  Inc. 

P.S.  The  1961  SAAB  is  definitely  competitive  in  price  with  cars  selling  at 
$1600  because  its  complete  price  of  $1895*  includes  special  equipment  and 
features  not  found  in  other  cars.  7343 

Executive  Offices:  Saab  Motors  Inc.,  405  Park  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

EUROPEAN   DELIVERIES  ALSO  AVAILABLE  'Suggested  price,  5-pass.  sedan,  East  Coast  P.O.E.  (white  walls  extra) 


A  Scotch  with  Authority 


You'll  never  find  a  gentler  Scotch  than 
Bell's.  Yet  its  taste  has  real  authority. 
Bell's  "12"  (loyal  Vat)  Mellowed 
for  twelve  years  in  the  wood,  it  has 
reached  the  age  of  greatness. 
Bell's  Special  Reserve  An  excep- 
tional Scotch  at  a  popular  price.  Light 
as  Bell's  "12"— and  its  equal  in  every- 
thing but  years. 

BELLS 

SCOTCH 

86  proof.  Blended  Scotch  Whisky.  G.  F.  Heublein  &  Bro.. 
Hartford.  Connecticut.  Sole  Distributors  for  the  U.S.A. 
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eyes.  She  was  overawed.  Out  of 
sheer  veneration  for  the  uniform  she 
now  did  her  utmost  to  please  the 
old  gentleman.  But  there  is  a  limit 
to  the  receptiveness  of  old  age.  So 
you  can  see  that  the  battlefield  of 
lame  has  its  inconveniences. 

"Are  you  shocked,  Madame?  God 
bless  you  if  you  are.  You  would  be 
an  exception.  The  capacity  to  blush 
is  precious.  It's  a  gift  our  time  has 
lost.  Nothing  is  shocking  nowadays. 
The  brutality,  horror,  and  shame- 
lessness  of  the  second  world  war 
destroyed  practically  everything— 
Henry  Miller,  Sartre,  Genet,  and 
Brigitte  Bardot  the  rest.  In  1941  I 
defended  Genet  as  a  witness  in  court. 
So  I  do  not  condemn.  I  merely  state 
the  facts. 

"Twelve  years  earlier  I  had  writ- 
ten Opium  and  illustrated  the  book 
myself.  I'm  a  jack-of-all-trades,  \<>u 
know.  I  draw,  paint,  write,  make 
movies— nothing  is  sacred  to  me.  I 
knew  how  to  write  about  opium- 
staked  my  health  to  learn  all  about 
it.  It  was  Les  enfants  terribles, 
though,  that  really  hit  home.  Lots 
ol  youngsters  were  living  like  my 
imagined  characters,  only  I  didn't 
know  it.  I  thought  I  had  created 
them,  that  they  did  not  really  exist. 
Many  more  modeled  themselves  on 
the  book,  just  as  happened  after  the 
publication  of  Goethe's  Werther.  I 
was  called  a  disgusting  seducer  of 
youth.  In  1917  I  began  work  on  the 
movie  'Orpheus.'  That  is  my  'Faust' 
—the  blood  of  a  pott.  As  hue  as 
1951  I  Sim  reded  in  creating  a 
scandal  with  'Bacchus.'  My  friend 
Mauri. k  strongl)  disapproved. 

M  Y  painter  friends  were  able 
to  shock  because  they  emerged  in  a 
period  when  people  were  still  inter- 
ested in  art  revolutions.  1  met  Picasso 
.is  early  as  1916.  He  has  been  a 
perpetual  sensation.  His  secret  has 
been  that  he  never  tired  of  throw- 
ing  overboard  the  successes  he  had 
achieved.  This  was  drastic.  The 
bourgeoisie  never  knew  where  they 
had  him.  It  bewildered  and  irritated 
them,  and  that,  you  know,  is  what 
butters  an  artist's  bread. 

"Like  Picasso.  Modigliani  painted 
my  portrait  when  we  were  all  young. 
It  has  traveled  a  great  deal  and  has 
made  a  fortune  since  it  was  fust  sold 
lor  a  trifle.  It  has  finally  landed  in 
a  museum.  In  those  days  we  were  not 


New 
Pocket 
Camera 


MINOLTA-16P| 

"WEATHER   DIAL" 

sets  exposure  automatically 


IN  o  figuring,  no  focusing.  Set  the 
"weather  dial"  and  shoot.  It's  that 
easy.  You  get  brilliant  color  slides 
or  jumbo  3x4  pictures.  Fully 
synchronized  for  flash  pictures.  And 
the  precision  Rokkor  f  :3.5  lens 
is  fast  enough  to  take  many  indoor 
pictures  without  flash. 

MINOLTA    CAMERAS 

1SO  Broadway      •      New  York  38,  N.  Y. 


The  Only  Cognac  Made  and  Bottled  at  The  Chateau 
de  Cognac.  IMPORTED  OTARD  COGNAC.  V.  S.  0.  P.,  80  PROOF 
3  STAR,  84  PROOF   •    SCHENLEY  IMPORT  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 
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thcerned  with  the  destiny  ol  things 
one  oi  us  lived  foi  the  history  ol 
t.  We  were  merely  concerned  to 
\,  \ ml  live  togethei  Modigliani 
rew  with  extreme  elegance.  His  line 
often  .is  pale  as  the  ghosi  ol  .1 
ne.  I  [e  was  oui  ai  i^i < u  rat.  The 
keness  ol  his  portraits  was  striking, 
.en  I01  those  who  had  nevei  seen 
ie  models.  Modigliani's  self-por- 
.1  i ts  .ne  .1  reflection  <>|  the  nobility 
1  liis  n. huh',  his  svelte  grace,  Ii i> 
angerous  mystical  genius.  His  line 
like  the  horn  of  the  unicorn  which 
evei  dips  into  stagnant  water.  It 
voids  puddles  with  the  suppleness 
1  .1  Siamese  cat. 

"  \iiisi>  who  have  grown  up  since 
ic  second  world  war  are  to  be 
itii'd.  They  are  in  .1  bad  way. 
'he  poor  devils  arc  punching  pil- 
>wv  Empty  aesthetics— the  so-called 
misi(  I01  the  eye'  is  as  hollow-  and 
arren  as  the  ding-dong  of  frozen 
o(ii\  Nobody  is  howled  ovei  l>\ 
eing  served  up  ingenious  blobs  of 
>lor  shipped  onto  a  big  canvas  at 
(ord  speed.  It  is  the  speed  in  the 
orsepower  of  a  car,  or  the  luxury 
efrigerator,  or  television  sets  that 
■press  ou]  epoch.  M ysticism  is  rele- 
ated  10  the  regions  ol  the  moon  and 
lie  unknown  universe.  But  il  people 
re  apathetic  toward  art,  what  can 
e  done  about  it?  I  do  not  know. 
\'e  are  living  in  a  period  of  transi- 
ton.  I  decorated  the  chapel  in 
illcfranche-sur-Mer.  Probably  110- 
ody  has  seen  it  hut  Charlie  Chap- 
in,  whom  I  myself  dragged  in  to  see 
t  with  his  entire  progeny ." 

]OCTEAU  mournfully  raised  his 
yes  and  peered  OUl   the  window. 

"hook  at  the  sere  and  yellow  leaves 
■  I  the  trees  as  they  sadly  dance 
mong  the  ,<;as-lamps  in  the  Palais 
toyale  garden.  In  days  of  yore 
lasanova  and  Boswell  chased  beau- 
eous  ladies  clown  there.  Death  is 
lesolating  my  garden.  Colette  lived 
iere,  my  valiant  friend.  The  Nazis 
arried  off  my  Jewish  friends,  who 
lever  came  back.  Perhaps  it  is  bet- 
er,  after  all,  to  drown  oneself  in  a 
>reathless  round  of  work  and  not  in- 
lulge  in  sad  memories. 

"I  have  just  come  back  from  Lon- 
lon  where  I  made  a  film,  'The 
^overs,'  which  was  successful  because 
he  public  expected  it  to  be  scandal- 
jus.  Film-making  is  work.  People 
hink   you   are   finished    with   a   film 
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IMPORTED     SWISS     CHOCOLATE 

Boxes  in  any  variety  from  55c  to  $19. 50.  Bars  in  20 

varieties  from  IOC  to  $1  .65  (prices  slightly  higher  on  West  coast) 

IMPORTED  BY:   CRESCA  CO.,   INC.,  825   EAST  140th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  54 

Write   us  for  name   of  the   Lindt  store   nearest  you. 

West  Coast  Dist.  Candy  Specialties  Inc.,  1104  E.  Washington  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  21.  Cat. 
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/f.G.  Caumew^  Co. 

Jewelers  •  Silversmiths  •  Stationers 

Since  1839 

PHILADELPHIA  7.  PA 

Haverford,  Pa.  •  Wilmington,  De 


A^   Gold  Jewelry  for 
*  ^  Christmas 


I  i^ 


Ivy  Leaf  Bracelet,  18-kt.  gold,  ^^Zl-* 

Oriental  rubies  and  diamonds $700 

Ring,  18-kt.  gold  with  diamonds $525 

Feather  Brooch,  14-kt.  gold  with  Anniversary  Charm,  14-kt. 

sapphire  or  ruby $30  Florentine  finish  gold  with 

With  diamond $50  stones  spelling  "Dearest." 

Plain      $22.50  (other  numerals  available)  .  . 

Actual  Size  •  Fed.  tax  inc.  •  Mail  orders  postpaid 

Send  for  the  Caldwell  Gift  Book 


$115 
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Covered  casserole,  in  earth  tones, 

by  Wyman.  6"  diam.     $16 

Glazed  casserole,  by  Stannard. 

11"  diam.      $28 

Ceramic  bowl  by  Sperry. 

4V4"  diam.     $6 

Postage  and  Insurance  Charges  Extra. 


AMERICA 


HOUSE 

the  finest  in  American  handcrafts 

44  West  53rd  Street,  New  York  City 
PL  7-9494     CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 


^J    Free 
Catalog 


Hunters  and 
campers  will  find 
many  practical 
items  in  our  108 
page  fully  illus- 
trated Fall  Cat- 
alog. Shows 
hunting  foot- 
wear, clothing 
and  375  items  of 
interest  to  both 
men  and  women. 
130  items  are  of 
our  own  manu- 
facture. 


Moccasin 
Slippers 


A  hand-sewn  comfortable  slipper.  Made 
from  Tan  Elk  Tanned  Leather,  same  quality 
as  used  in  our  Maine  Hunting  Shoes.  Leather 
sole.  Whole  and  half  sizes,  5  to  13.  Medium 
width.  Price  $7.50  postpaid. 

Send  for  Free  Catalog 

L.  I.  Bean,  Inc.,  390  Main  St.,  Free-port,  Maine 

Mfrs.  Hunting  and  Camping  Specialties 
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when  you  have  shot'  the  pictures. 
But  that  is  when  the  really  serious 
work  begins.  I  am  directing  'Or- 
pheus' Will'  with  the  subtitle  'The 
Lady  Who  Mistook  the  Epoch.'  Do 
you  know  Carl  Dryer  in  Denmark? 
1  lower  arms  and  salute  him.  He 
knows  what  he  wants  to  do  in  his 
films.  There  are  so  many  bunglers. 

"Isn't  your  sketch  of  me  good?  If 
not,  make  a  new  one  but  with  the 
speed  of  lightning.  Everything  turns 
out  miserably  when  one  has  time  to 
think  it  over.  Let  me  autograph  it 
first.  Then  I  shall  be  spared  seeing 
how  you  regard  me  and  we  may  con- 
tinue to  think  kindly  of  each  other. 
Have  you  finished?  You  must  for- 
give me.  but  the  blackboard  is  merci- 
less. I  have  an  appointment  and  I 
never  cancel.  I  have  politeness  in  the 
blood  and  am  its  obedient  slave.  I 
should  like  to  talk  more  with  you. 
However,  we  have  opened  up  to  each 
other,  exchanged  ideas.  Monologues 
can  be  intolerably  boring.  That  we 
have  got  along  so  happily  is  due  to 
the  conversational  form.  The  one 
party  creates  a  springboard  for  the 
thoughts  of  the  other. 

"By  the  way,  what  have  you  said? 
I  shall  recall  it  later  when  you  have 
left,  things  must  always  have  time  to 
sink  in.  Promise  me  to  come  again. 
And  bring  your  charming  wife  with 
you.  You  must  promise  me  uncon- 
ditionally, dear  Madame.  Not  all 
Danish  women  can  be  like  you.  That 
would  be  too  great  a  gift  from  Provi- 
dence  to  a  single  nation.  Je  prie  qu'on 
se  revoie  dans  la  vie,  Madame." 

—Hans  Bendix 


THE     MUFFLED 
DERNIER     CR'I 

An  American  girl,  Elizabeth  Statl< 
Cameron,  traveling  in  Italy  last 
spring  copied  the  following  from  a 
foldei  given  out  by  the  Tourist  In- 
formation Cotter  at  Capri: 

CAPRI:  Unexpectedly  an  un- 
believable  image   appears:    an 
ancient  prim?  a  modern  painting? 

Closer  examination  shows  it  to  be 
a  signed  work:  the  portrait  of  Capri, 
signed   In    the  Creator. 

It  still  bears  the  signs  of  divine 
workmanship;  roughly  hewn  in  a 
surge  of  genius,  the  work  is  still 
fresh,  without  alteration.    The  Cre- 
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for  ui>i  kr<!  hastily  and  lefi  Ins  in- 
lira t ions  the  \\.i\  fantasy  had  lust 
irmed  them,  rough  and  unrefined, 
erhaps  tins  is  why  Capri  may  ap 
ear  too  model  n,  .il>soi  bing  in  its 
\ namism  Bui  ii 's  n<>t  just  .1  n  it  k 
"he  .mist  wasn't  merely  usins;  mi 
1  essionism  to  hide  1  he  errors  in  his 
,  sign;  In-  Ii. id  jusi  finished  the  de- 
-11  ol  the  I  Iniverse  whi<  h,  not  with 
anding  its  hasty  making,  slums  the 
.mil  ol  the  master.  Ilu  sparing 
ichnique  <>l  this  painting  may  be 
\|)l. lined  l>\  1  lie  ( it ( timstant  es  ill 
ir  moment;  the  Seventh  Day  was 
H'  day  nl  1  est  Inn  can  .1  ti  tie  ai  1  ist 
\cr  really    rest? 

Instead,  the  Creator  thought  in 
mctify  1  his  day  and  sei  to  woi  k 
iK  (  again.  I  le  looked  ai  his  palei  te 
ml  saw  1I1. 11  ii  was  l.u  king  in  c  ei 
tin  colors;  the  white  had  .ill  gone 
•  paint  the  Polar  regions;  of  the 
in  1  in  (  ol  shadow  not  e\  en  a 
ladow  was  left;  .ill  used  up  10  ob- 
lin  the  conventional  gray  ol  the 
01  ihci  n  i  mini  1  ies. 

Bin    how    very    many    bright    and 
audy  colors  there  were  still  left! 

1  he  toil  ol  ( reating  die  Universe 
.id  been  1  < >i  1  o  and  drawn  out— six 
ternal  days,  die  duration  ol  which 
as  nevei  been  really  understood, 
nd  amidst  enormous  diffi<  ulties:  ii 
.id  all  been  quite  necessary,  in  order 
>  keep  die  darkness  separated  from 
he  light,  die  water  well  divided 
1  oni  die  land!  ...  In  bad  humor  be 
ause  he  was  aware  that  die  work 
..isn't  taking  form  the  way  he  would 
<.i\i  liked,  the  Creator  had  used  the 
nore  expensive  colors  sparingly;  but 
t  the  end  he  saw  that  blues  and 
reens  ol  every  gradation  and  lac- 
|uers  of  every  sort  were  left  over; 
here  was  even  an  entire  tube  of 
hrome-yellow— enough  for  a  com- 
pete solar  swem.  He  thought, 
what  to  do  with  it  all?''  Throwing 
way  his  brushes,  he  set  to  work  with 
1  palette  knife,  slapping  pure  colors 
into  his  canvas  without  even  traci- 
ng them— cobalt  lor  the  sk\;  for  the 
ea  ultramarine  edged  with  emerald 
jreen  along  the  coast. 

He  squeezed  out  the  tube  of 
hrome-yellow  and  lit  up  the  sun; 
hen.  dazzled  he  stepped  back  and, 
Hiding  himself  before  the  master- 
)icce  of  the  Creation,  uttered  a  (  ry 
>f  joy,  the  dernier  cri  of  the  Uni- 
verse: CAPRI. 

—Author  Unknown 
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DOG*   RIAL  SHETLANDS 


j.   nil  ss  mi  u.«.^    DOG 
in  \i     sin  11  \m>    SWEAT!  11^ 


I  Mill  s'    gHACCl     lini  SHETLAND    SW  KATERS 


1  an  Isle  multi  -color  trim  na- 
me hand  knitted  soli  brushed 
sweaters  from  the  Shetland  ls- 
lands,  sized  from  34  through  42 
Pearl  Azure  Gorse 

Oatmeal     —     Tarnish 
Pullover  with  buttoned  opening 
.a  nape  of  neck.  f  L6.50 

(  ardigan  style  with  eight-hiition 
1 10111.  119.50 

Berets   to   mateh §   4.00 


The  original  and  incompar- 
able soli  brushed  crew  neck 
pullovers,  knitted  on  hand 
ii. lines  m  Scotland  of  the 
fines!  Shetland  Island  wool 
in  6  colors  — 

Gorse  Li^ht  Natural 

Green  Lovat    Brown  Heather 
Gray  Natural  Black/Blue  Marl 


^3 


Priced  at   $14.50 


A  high  style  favorite  —  fine 
gauge  soft  brushed  Real  Shel 
land  Shirt-Sweater,  hair  Isle 
color  trim  knitted  on  collar  and 
wrist  culfs.  Comfortably  light- 
weight for  suit  or  skirt  ensem- 
ble. Fawn  —  Lovat  —  Gray  — 
White  —  Moss.  820 

Direct  Mail  Orders  to  Box  A,  26'2  York  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Add  60c  for  mailing.  Color  Illustrated  Brochure  on  /i<  '<"■    ' 


CURIUM 

Charlottesville 

Paul's  Below  the  Steps 
November  30,  Dec.  1  &  2 

Chicago 

LaSalle  Hotel 

November  2*th,  29th  &  30th 

Cleveland 
Statler  Hotel 
December  5th  &  6th 

Denver 

Albany  Hotel 
December  5th  &  6th 
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EXHIBITS 


Milwaukee 

Tfi  ter  n 

December  1st  &  2nd 
Minneapolis 

Radisson  Hotel 

I  <<  eeraber  1st  &  2nd 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Olympic  Hotel 

November  30,  Dec.  1  &  2 

Exhibit     Dates     for     31 
Other  Cities  on  Request. 


(yl  Burnished,  Emphatic  Flavour  Cuidej 

WHAT  DOES  IRISH  WHISKEY 

TASTE  LIKE? 

IT  is  very  hard,  we  {[The  Whiskey  Distillers  of  Ireland]  find,  to  describe  a  flavour  ex- 
cept in  comparison  to  other  flavours.  So  here  we  shall  try  to  show  more  or  less  where 
burnished,  emphatic  Irish  Whiskey  falls  in  the  taste  spectrum : 
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AMERICAN 
WHISKEY 
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IRISH 

WHISKEY 


\      / 
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SCOTCH 
WHISKY 


\ 
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Thus,  if  you  know  what  Scotch  and  American  Whiskeys  taste  like  you  can  get  some 
idea  of  what  to  expect  from  Irish  Whiskey.  (^  But  what  cannot  be  shown  on  any  chart 
is  how  thoroughly  you  will  enjoy  the  delicious  differences  of  Irish  Whiskey  now  you 
know  what  to  taste  for. 

,  I  HE  WHISKEY  DISTILLERS  OF  IRELAND,  BOX  F186H,  DUBLIN 


$365  worth 
of  standard 
equipment 


There  are  no  "optional  extras"  on  a  Peugeot  403.  The  following  accessories - 
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The  Cuban  Case  Against  the  United  States 


C.    WRIGHT    MILLS 


C.  Wright  Mills,  Professor  of  Sociology  at  Columbia 
Elite  and  The  Sociological  Imagination,  visited  Cu 
revolution.  I  sing  a  wire-recorder,  he  spent  three  eig 
of  the  principal  government  officials,  and  spoke  to  hu 
island.  The  article  which  follows  draws  on  these  conver 
of  the  Cuban  revolutionary.  I  It  will  be  included  in  M 
short!)  bj  McGraw-Hill  and  Ballantine.)  The  messa 
effect,  a  piece  of  propaganda — uncritical,  emotional,  o 
criticism  of  that  regime  is  widely  published  in  Americ 
and  supports  it  is  little  understood:  and  it  is  somethi 
with  Cuba  and  Latin  America. 

THIS  article  reflects  the  mood  and  the  con- 
tents o(  my  discussions  with  revolutionaries 
in  Cuba  during  August.  But  it  is  about  more 
than  Cuba.  For  Cuba's  voice  today  is  a  voice  of 
the  hungry-nation  bloc,  and  the  Cuban  revolu- 
tionary is  now  speaking— most  effectively— in  the 
name  of  many  people  in  that  bloc.  In  Asia,  in 
Africa,  as  well  as  i>i  Latin  America,  the  people 
behind  this  voice  are  becoming  articulate;  they 
are  becoming  strong  in  a  kind  of  fury  they've 
l  known  before.  As  nations,  they  are  young. 
To  them,  the  world  is  new. 

No  matter  what  you  may  think  of  it.  no  matter 
what  I  think  of  it— Cuba's  voice  is  a  voice  that 
must  be  beard  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
Yet  it  has  not  been  heard.  It  must  now  be  heard 
because  the  United  Stales  is  too  powerful,  its 
responsibilities  to  the  world  and  to  itself  are  too 
great,  for  its  people  not  to  be  able  to  listen  to 
every  voice  of  the  hungry  world. 

Copyright   ©   1960   by    C.    Wright    Mills 


University,  and  author  of  such  books  as  The  Power 
ba  last  August  and  made  an  intensive  study  of  its 
hteen-hour  days  with  Fidel  Castro,  interviewed  many 
ndreds  of  Cubans  while  traveling  the  length  of  the 
sations  and  attempts  to  present  a  composite  viewpoint 
r.  Mills'  book  entitled  Listen,  Yankee  to  be  published 
ge  Mr.  Mills  puts  in  the  mouth  of  the  Cubans  i~.  in 
blivious  of  the  faults  of  the  Castro  regime.  But.  while 
a,  the  revolutionary  elan  which  brought  it  into  power 
ng  we  must  confront  if  we  are  to  deal  responsibly 


//  we  do  not  listen  to  them,  if  we  do  not  hear 
them  well,  we  face  all  the  perils  of  ignorance— 
and  with  these,  the  perils  of  disastrous  mistakes. 
Some  of  the  mistakes  of  ignorance  have  already 
been  made,  in  our  name,  by  the  United  States 
government— and  with  disastrous  consequences 
everywhere  in  the  world,  for  the  image  and  for 
the  future  of  the  United  States.  But  perhaps  it  is 
not  too  late  for  us  to  listen— and  to  act. 

My  major  aim  is  to  present  the  voice  of  the 
Cuban  revolutionary;  I  have  taken  up  this  aim 
bemuse  of  its  absurd  absence  from  the  news  of 
Cuba  available  in  the  United  States  today.  You 
will  not  find  here  The  Whole  Truth  About 
Cuba,  nor  "an  objective  appraisal  of  the  Cuban 
revolution."  I  do  not  believe  it  is  possible  for 
anyone  to  carry  out  such  an  appraisal  today.  The 
true  story  of  the  Cuban  revolution,  in  all  its 
meaning,  will  have  to  wait  until  some  Cuban, 
who  has  been  part  of  it  all,  finds  the  universal 
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voice  of  his  revolution.  In  the  meantime,  my 
task  has  been  to  try  to  ask  a  jew  of  the  fruitful 
questions,  and  then  to  seek  out  and  to  listen  well 
to  as  full  a  variety  of  answers  as  I  could  find. 

I  believe  that  much  of  whatever  you  have  read 
recently  about  Cuba  in  the  U.  S.  press  is  far  re- 
moved  from  the  realities  and  the  meaning  of 
-what  is  going  on  in  Cuba  today. 

Unlike  many  Cubans.  I  do  not  believe  that  this 
fact  is  entirely  due  to  a  deliberate  campaign  of 
vilification— co-ordinated  advertising  pressure,  of- 
ficial handouts,  and  off-the-record  talks.  Yet  it  is 
true  that  if  U.  S.  business  interests  adversely 
affected  by  the  revolution  do  not  co-ordinate 
your  news  on  Cuba,  they  may  none  the  less  be  a 
controlling  factor  in  what  you  know,  and  don't 
know,  about  Cuba.  More  generally,  business  as  a 
system  of  interests,  -which  includes  the  media  of 
communication,  certainly  does  play  a  role  in 
such  matters. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  news  editors'  demand 
for  violent  headlines  does  restrict  and  shape  the 
copy  journalists  produce.  They  print  what  they 
think  is  the  salable  commodity. 

Our  ignorance  is  also  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
revolutionary  government  of  Cuba  does  not  yet 
have  a  serviceable  information  agency  for  foreign 
journalists.  Those  Cubans  in  a  position  to  help 
arc  very  busy  -with  the  revolution.  Hut  more 
than  that:  they  are  increasingly  unwilling  to  help, 
for  they  (eel  that  their  trust  has  been  betrayed. 

"To  report"  a  real  revolution  involves  much 
more  than  the  ordinary  journalist's  routine.  It 
requires  that  the  journalist  abandon  many  of  the 
cliches  and  habits  which  now  make  up  his  very 
craft,  and  that  he  know  something  in  detail 
about  the  great  variety  of  left-wing  thought  and 
action  in  the  world  today.  Most  North  American 
journalists  know  very  little  of  that  variety.  To 
most  of  them  it  appears  as  all  just  so  much 
"Communism."  Even  those  with  the  best  will  to 
understand,  by  their  very  training  and  the  habits 
of  their  work,  are  not  able  to  report  fully  enough 
and  accurately  enough  the  necessary  contexts, 
and  so  the  meanings,  of  revolutionary  events. 

But  one  thing  is  clear:  We  are  not  getting 
sound  information  about  the  hungry-nation  bloc. 

ii  \  \  I  NG  said  that,  I  must  immediately  add  that 
whatever  may  be  truthful  or  useful  in  this  article 
is  due  less  to  any  skill  on  my  part  than  to  my 
good  fortune  in  having  been  given  complete 
access  to  information  and  experience  by  Cubans 
(lose  to  events  and  who,  once  trust  is  established. 
are  eager  to  express  everything  they  feel.  That 
trust  -was  given  to  me,  not  because  of  any  view- 


point I  held  toward  them  or  toward  their  re-volu- 
tion, but  simply  because  of  their  acquaintance 
with  previous  books  of  mine. 

In  ivriting  about  Cuba,  I  have  tried  not  to 
allow  my  own  worries  for  Cuba— and  for  the 
United  States— to  intrude  upon  my  presentation 
of  the  Cuban  voice,  nor  have  I  attempted  either 
to  conceal  or  to  underline  such  ambiguities  as  I 
happen  to  find  in  this  argument.  My  aim,  I 
repeat,  is  to  see  to  it  that  the  Cuban  Revolu- 
tionary is  given  a  hearing. 

C.  Wright  Mills 


WE  WRITE  to  you  because  we  believe 
that  you  have  lost  touch  with  us.  As 
human  beings,  it  is  true,  we  Cubans  have  never 
had  any  close  relations  with  you.  But  as  peoples, 
each  with  its  own  government,  now  we  are  so 
far  apart  that  there  are  Two  Cubas— ours,  and 
the  one  you  picture  to  yourselves.  And  Two 
North  Americas,  too.  Perhaps  this  wouldn't 
matter  so  much,  were  it  not  that  we  know  our 
Cuba  has  become  a  new  beginning  in  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere,  and  max  be  even  in  the  world. 
It  could  be  a  new  beginning  for  you,  too. 

To  most  of  us— and  we  want  you  to  know  this 
above  all  else— our  new  beginning  is  the  very 
best  thing  that  has  ever  happened  to  us.  To  some 
of  us— and  we  suppose  to  most  of  you— much  of  it 
is  uncertain,  obscure,  bewildering.  But  aren't 
new  beginnings  always  like  that?  We  Cubans  are 
traveling  a  road  no  peoples  of  the  Americas  have 
ever  traveled  before.  We  don't  know,  we  can't 
know,  exa<  il\  where  it  leads.  But  we  do  fear  that 
what  you  do  and  what  you  fail  to  do  might  well 
affect  the  question.  And  that  does  worn  us:  loi 
you  sec.  it's  our  destiny.  To  us,  the  question  of 
Cuba  is  first  of  all  the  question  of  how  we  are 
going  to  live— or  even  for  how  long.  Ami  you  art- 
involved  in  this.  We  don't  think  you  do  under- 
stand who  we  are,  how  we  got  this  way,  what  we 
are  now  trying  to  do,  and  what  the  obstacles 
along  our  road  may  be. 

Consider  for  a  moment  how  it's  been  that 
we've  known  each  other. 

Some  of  you  came  down  to  Havana— tens  of 
thousands,  in  fact,  during  the  'fifties.  Some  of 
you  came  down  just  to  lie  in  the  sun  or  on  the 
beaches  we  Cubans  were  not  allowed  to  use.  But 
some  ol  you  came  down  to  gamble  and  to  whore. 
We  stood  on  our  street  corners  and  watched  you 
in  your  holiday,  plate  in  the  sun,  away  from  your 
bleak,  Yankee  winter.  We  Cubans,  like  everyone 
else,  we  know  all  about  sin,  being  Catholics  of  a 
sort.   But  in  the  old  Havana,  organized  sin  meant 
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bigmone)  l«>i  the  few,  and  ever)  Idthv  practiced 
die  brothel  i<>i  girls,  twelve  and  fourteen  years 
old,  Ik-nIi  Ikihi  the  bohios,  the  huts  where  the) 
lived  with  ilu'ii   [amilies. 

Maybe  you  don't  know  two  facts  about  the 
gambling  and  the  whoring,  A  lot  ol  that  monej 
ended  up  in  the  pockets  ol  a  corrupi  Cuban 
government,  which  youi  government  and  some 
d!  youi  businessmen  supported  and  helped.  Visa 
nine Ii  ol  ii  ended  up  in  the  pockets  "I  youi  gang- 
sters from  Chicago  and  Nevt  ^nk  and  Los 
Vngeles.  Nobod)  knows  how  man)  of  our  sisters 
were  whores  in  Cuba  during  the  lasl  years  ol  the 
Batista  tyranny,  Vs  Eor  the  gambling,  ii  was  not 
convenient  Eoi  anyone  to  keep  records,  but  slot 
machines  in  the  tens  ol  thousands  were  every- 
where in  the  island.  Ii  was  a  thorough  and  com- 
plete ra(  ket,  controlled,  directl)  or  indirectly,  b) 
the  big  men  ol  th<   tyi  ami) . 

\ml  whatever  Cuba  has  been  in  all  these  re- 
spects, you  helped  make  it  that:  b)  your  support 
ol  "our"  government,  b)  youi  gangsters  who  were 
in  on  ii.  and  b)  the  patronage  and  the  whims  ol 
your  rich  tourists.  Well,  that's  over,  Yankee, 
please  know  that:  we've  made  laws  and  we're 
sticking  to  them,  with  guns  in  our  hands.  Our 
sist<  i  s  are  not  going  to  be  v\  hores  Eor  Yankees  any 
more. 

So  anyway— you  knew  us  as  tourists  know  peo- 
ple—and dial's  not  knowing  very  much. 

FOR  the  rest,  how  have  you  known  us?  By 
what  youi  newspapers  and  magazines  have 
said  about  us.  And  about  this,  we  Cubans  are 
\(i\  sine  of  one  fact:  Most  of  youi  newspapers 
and  magazines,  the)  have  lied  to  you,  and  they 
are  lying  to  you  now. 

A  lot  ol  people  in  the  world  who  aren't  limited 
to  Time  magazine  and  the  Hearst  papers,  and 
listening  to  your  networks  and  all  the  test  ol  it, 
are  getting  to  know  something  ol  the  truth  about 
Cuba  today.  They're  netting  to  know  that  your 
press  on  Cuba  is  about  as  real  as  your  quiz  pro- 
grams have  been.  They  are  both  lull  of  out- 
rageous lies  which  may  fool  Yankees  but  don't 
fool  anyone  else. 

Anyway,  oil  and  on,  you've  been  hearing  about 
Latin  America  since  you  were  in  high  school,  and 
we  know  how  boring  it's  been  to  you.  But  you 
can't  afford  to  ignore  us  an)  longer.  Tor  now 
our  history  is  part  of  your  present.  And  now 
some  ol  the  American  future  is  ours,  too,  as  well 
is  \ours. 

You  say,  or  you  think,  "We  haven't  done 
anything  to  you  Cubans."  Well,  thai  is  just 
not  true:  look  at  the  histor)  ol  our  two  countries, 


how  they've  been  involved  with  each  other. 
First,  in  1848,  you  tried  to  bu\  Cuba  outright, 
Foi  M  oo  million.  You  tried  again  a  Eew  years 
later.  But  Spain  wouldn't  sell,  and  the  U.  S.  was 
not  satisfied.  Liu  Old  South  wanted  Cuba  foi 
slavery.  And  when  the)  couldn't  bu)  it.  some 
L.  s.  envoys  issued  the  "Ostend  Manifesto." 
Cuba,  ii  s.u'd.  was  geographical  1)  pan  ol  the 
United  States;  it  the  United  States  could  not  bu) 
it,  "b\  ever)  law,  human  and  divine,  the  United 

Slates  has  the  l  ight  to  lake  il  b)   force." 

It  didn't  come  off:  Cuba  remained  under  the 
Spanish  yoke;  and  against  thai  \okr  we  kepi  on 
revolting.  In  the  late  1860s  we  began  an  uprising 
that  lasted  foi  the  next  ten  years;  we  demanded 
thai  the  slaves  be  Ereed  and  that  Cubans  govern 
their  own  island.  But  still  the  slaves  were  not 
freed-  until  tweniv  years  later— and  Cuba  was  not 
independent. 

Then  finally  in  1895,  inspired  by  Jose  Marti, 
Cubans  made  an  insurrection  and  lens  ol  thou 
sands  of  soldiers  seni  from  Spain  couldn't  cop< 
with  our  guerrillas.  The  next  year,  the  Spanish 
sent  a  big  general— he  "tinned  Cuba  into  a  series 
of  concentration  camps,"  and  in  them  we 
suffered. 

But  also  many  Spanish  soldiers  died.  True,  for 
a  long  time,  Cubans  Eailed;  true,  our  countryside 
was  laid  waste:  true,  out  of  our  misery  Yankee 
businessmen  made  money.  They  benight  land 
cheap  after  our  devastation.  In  the  last  twenty 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Yankee'  bankers 
went  all  out  lor  sugar  plantations.  By  1896  they 
had  about  $30  million  of  our  property.  Uso, 
they  bought  up  Cuban  mines— iron,  nickel,  man- 
ganese. Bethlehem  Steel  and  the  Rockefeller  in 
terests— the)  began  to  buy  us  up.  B)  the  time 
this  century  began,  the  Yankees  owned  $50  mil- 
lion worth  ol  Cuban  sugar  land,  and  tobacco, 
and  mines. 

Meanwhile,  what   were  we  Cubans  doing? 

Working,  as  usual,  when  we  could  get  the 
work. 

But  also  fighting  Spain  for  our  independence, 
and  dying  for  that.  The  test  of  Latin  America, 
most  ol  it,  had  already  thrown  off  the  old 
Spanish  voke,  decades  before,  but  Cubans  were 
siill  rising  against  them  at  the  turn  of  the 
twentieth  century. 

And  then  came— the  Yankee  Marines.  Our 
i  evolutions  in  Cuba— first  against  Spain,  then 
against  the  Yankees—  they've  come  closet  together 
than  in  most  of  Latin  America.  Wc  arc  the  last  of 
the  nineteenths  enturv  revolutions  and,  maybe, 
the  first  of  the  twentiet  centur)  ones,  unless  you 
count   Mexico.    But    back    to   our   history   for   a 
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moment.  At  first  we  thought  you  were  going  to 
help  us  to  be  really  free— but  it  didn't  turn  out 
that  way.  In  1901,  the  U.  S.  forced  upon  us 
something  called  the  Piatt  Amendment,  which 
simply  took  away  our  sovereignty.  It  gave 
Yankees  "the  right"  to  come  into  Cuba  with  guns 
in  their  hands  if  they  wanted  to,  to  intervene  to 
see  to  it  that  the  government  here  was  protecting 
Yankee  property.    And  that's  just  what  they  did. 

The  first  time  was  before  the  Piatt  Amend- 
ment, in  1899.  One  of  your  generals  and  his 
troops  occupied  our  island— after  we  had  just 
about  whipped  the  Spanish  who  had  been  oc- 
cupying us  before  you.  The  Yankee  soldiers  left 
in  1902,  leaving  behind  the  right  to  have  a  naval 
base-for  S2.000  or  $3,000  a  year!-at  our 
Guantanamo  Bay;  as  we  write  to  you,  in  August 
1 960 — the  base  is  still  here. 

But  you  did  it  again  and  again:  Yankee  troops 
came  in  1906.  Again  in  1912.  Again  in  1917. 
And  in  1920  you  controlled  our  government 
directly,  without  even  using  your  own  troops. 

Violence  and  cash,  cash  and  violence.  Can  you 
understand  why  we  might  believe  they  are  all 
Yankees  think  about? 

The  dollar  and  the  flag,  they  were  all  mixed 
up  together.  In  the  late  'nineties  only  10  per 
cent  of  our  sugar  production  came  through  mills 
owned  by  Yankees.  Just  before  the  first  world 
war.  about  one-third.  By  the  middle  'twenties, 
the  figure  was  two-thirds.  Corrupted  Cuban 
politicians  and  your  absentee  capitalists,  they  got 
together.  Our  politicians  were  grafters  and 
lacker:  your  capitalists  were  upright,  honorable 
men  in  New  York,  who  paid  off  the  grafters  and 
took  out  the  big  money.  And  Ave  Cubans?  We 
were  the  vass;ds  of  both.  It  wasn't  what  we  did 
or  what  ive  didn't  clo  that  was  making  our  history 
and  our  way  of  life.  It  was  what  was  decided  in 
the  Directors'  Rooms  on  lower  Manhattan. 

And  we  didn't  even  know  those  men. 

We  never  saw  them. 

JUST  before  our  revolution,  those  men  in  the 
Directors'  Rooms  on  lower  Manhattan  con- 
trolled more  than  90  per  cent  of  our  electricity 
and  telephones;  about  half  of  what  was  called 
our  "public  service"  railroads;  some  40  per  cent 
of  our  sugar  land:  and  practically  all  our  oil. 
They  dominated  two-thirds  of  our  imports. 

And  the  Cuban  government?— well,  your  gov- 
ernment and  corporations  had  much  to  do  with 
that  and  at  times  ran  it  outright.  Sometimes  the 
truth  is  simple:  those  who  ruled  us  were  mainly 
incompetent  despots,  venal  grafters— and  often, 
especially    toward    the    end,    bloody    butchers. 


Revolutions  usually  exaggerate  the  evils  of  the 
old  order.   We  Cubans  have  not  had  to  do  that. 

Fulgencio  Batista  seized  the  power  of  the  army 
in  1983.  and  with  it  he  seized  the  government  of 
Cuba.  Your  government  "recognized"  him  as  the 
true  government  of  Cuba  almost  immediately. 
The  Yankees  didn't  intervene  then,  von  can  be 
sure,  and  he  ruled  over  us.  with  the  power  of  the 
army,  for  ten  years.  Then  again,  in  1952.  after 
the  war  for  the  Four  Freedoms  was  all  over  and 
done  with,  Batista  came  back  into  power.  Verv 
soon  then  his  blood-bath  began.  Before  we  threw 
Batista  out,  late  in  1958.  this  butcher  and  his 
gangsters,  trained  bv  your  military  missions, 
using  weapons  vour  government  gave  to  him, 
had  murdered  some  20.000  Cubans. 

To  Batista,  anvone  who  was  against  him,  any- 
one who  complained  out  loud  about  anything, 
was  A  Dirty  Communist.  And  always  his  answer 
was  the  same:  torture  them,  mutilate  them,  kill 
them  all.  In  Havana  alone.  God  onlv  knows  how 
manv  men  and  bovs  were  castrated;  and  when 
women  were  raped,  their  husbands  were  made  to 
look  upon  it.  And  always  the  same  excuse:  "The 
Dirtv  Communists,  they  are  trying  to  take  over 
our  fine  little  democracy." 

While  all  this  was  going  on,  in  the  1950s— hist 
yesterday,  it  seems  to  us— for  four  and  a  half 
years,  the  Eisenhower-Nixon  government  sold 
bombs  and  war  planes  and  bullets  and  guns  to 
this  gangster  and  dictator.  They  always  said  it 
was  for  Hemispheric  Defense.  But  those  weapons 
were  used  to  kill  Cubans.  And  that's  one  reason 
why  it  is  that  whenever  we  Cubans  hear  talk 
about  "Hemispheric  Defense,"  we  shudder. 

Your  Ambassadors— hear  their  names,  Yankee, 
and  send  them  to  disgrace!— Mr.  Arthur  Gardner 
and  Mr.  Earl  E.  T.  Smith— did  they  tell  you  what 
was  going  on?  Did  thev  tell  you  about  the  in- 
human outrages,  or  did  thev  just  watch  the  sugar 
quotations?  Did  your  radios,  vour  newspapers., 
all  your  TVs.  did  they  tell  you  all  about  how- 
bombs  made  in  the  U.  S.  A.  were  used  to  kill 
thousands  of  Cubans  in  the  citv  of  Cienfuegos  in 
September  of  1957?  Did  thev  tell  you  that  shortly 
after  those  bombings,  the  United  States  Air  Force 
decorated  the  Cuban  general  of  Batista  who  di- 
rected those  air  attacks?  And  if  they  did  tell  you, 
Yankee,  what  did  you  do? 

If  we  Cubans  have  "gone  to  extremes,"  know 
this:  so  have  you  Yankees.  We've  been  involved 
with  each  other  in  extremist  w^ays.  The  abuses 
printed  in  Cuba  against  the  Yankees  have  been 
all  overbalanced  by  the  abuses  printed  in  the 
United  States  against  us  Cubans.  On  both  sides, 
some   of   these   statements   are   extreme,   maybe 
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even  absurd.  But  much  thai  we've  s.ml  against 
\ou  is  simpl)  the  plain,  miserable  truth,  and  we 
know  n  is  because  we  have  lived  it;  and  you  don't 
know  it  because  you  have  not  lived  it. 

Otu  country,  our  Cuba,  il  was  simply  .1 
political  colon)  ot  the  United  States  at  leasi  until 
1'.  I).  R..  .uid  even  after  that. 

Our  Cuba,  our  country,  ii  was  simply  an 
economic  colon)  ol  the  l  S.  corporations  until 
om  revolution. 

\nd  all  the  time,  Cuba  was  .1  place  ol  misery 
and  filth,  illiteracy  and  exploitation  and  sloth— a 
1 .11  ii  .nine  ol  .1  place  for  human  habitation.  (Be- 
tween  l!K*'_'  and  l(.'.">S  only  one  new  school  was 
built  in  Havana.)  And  it  is  out  ol  ill  that,  the 
Cuban  revolution  is  struggling.  Keep  that  big 
fact  in  mind,  Yankee,  write  it  into  your  con- 
science, when  \ou  road  about  what's  happening 
in  Cuba  today. 

WE  C  U  B  A  X  S  have  had  a  highly  visible 
standard  of  living— and  ol  starving  and 
dying,  too— but  you  didn't  see  that.  We  did.  And 
that's  what  our  revolution  is  all  about.  Our 
revolution  is  not  about  your  fight  with  Russia, 
or  about  Communism,  or  Hemispheric  Defense, 
or  any  of  all  that:  all  those  words  came  later, 
partly  forced  down  our  throat  by  your  govern- 
ment and  your  monopolies. 

Point  number  one.  Yankee,  is  that  our  revolu- 
tion is  about  our  old  Cuban  standard  of  starving 
and  our  new  Cuban  standard  of  living.  Of 
course,  it's  about  more  than  that,  much  more. 
We  are  building,  at  breakneck  speed,  an  entirely 
new  society,  and  we  didn't  inherit  much  to  build 
it  with  from  the  old  order  in  Cuba.  From  that 
we  inherited  disorder  and  grief.  We're  in  a  fluid 
moment  and  everything's  at  stake;  like  the  men 
in  the  Sierra  Maestra,  now  a  whole  nation  of 
Cubans,  we're  camping  out. 

Our  soil  and  climate  are  among  the  best  in  the 
world;  you  can  grow  almost  anything.  But  we 
c  mildn't  even  grow  enough  to  feed  ourselves.  The 
reason  is  simple:  we  couldn't  use  our  land  for  the 
kind  of  diversified  agriculture  we  needed.  We 
had  to  import  70  per  cent  of  all  we  ate  at  high 
prices  we  couldn't  afford.  Why?  Less  than  one- 
tenth  of  all  the  farms  in  Cuba  held  over  two- 
thirds  of  the  land.    But  again,  why?    Sugar. 

Until  1934,  the  United  States  companies  that 
bought  Cuban  sugar  paid  the  same  price  as  the 
companies  of  all  other  countries.  But  in  that 
year  your  quota  system  was  established— in  order 
to  protect  your  producers  of  beet  sugar.  A  tariff 
was  not  enough:  your  producers  couldn't  com- 
pete on  the  world  market.   So  the  U.  S.  withdrew 


From  the  world  market,  setting  up  special  prices 
highei  than  ihis  mat  ket. 

Man)  people  think  thai  the  U  S.  was  making 
.1  present  to  Cuba  l>\  this  quota  pric<  Bui  t hat's 
noi  true.  Vmi  have  i<>  look  not  only  at  the  traffic 
in  sugar,  but  at  all  the  economic  n  ansae  lions 
between  Cuba  and  the  U.  S.  A. 

When  you  do  that,  you  sec  at  ohm  that  in  re- 
turn I01  the  sugai  quota,  as  it  were,  U.  S.  ex- 
porters to  Cuba  got  such  an  advantage  that  no 
one  else  could  compete  with  them.  Producers  ol 
SUgai  in  Cuba  were  given  a  higher  import  price, 
bin  because  <>l  an  advantageous  tariff,  l'.  S.  ex- 
porters to  Cuba  were  able  lo  take  hack  any  bene- 
fit the  quota  system  might  have  produced.  In 
the  lasi  ten  years  of  the  tyranny,  despite  its  tiny 
economy,  Cuba  lost  some  one  billion  dollars  to 
the  United  States. 

To  this  must  be  added  the  fact  that  about  40 
per  cent  of  Cuba's  sugar  production  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  U.  S.  monopolies.  Now  of  course, 
all  sugar  is  produced  in  Cuban  mills,  and  so  the 
economic  benefit  of  all  Cuban  sales  is  Cuba's. 
Were  coming  out  from  under,  Yankee. 

Our  revolution  is  already  economic  construc- 
tion. For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Cuba, 
the  rural  population  is  going  to  have— this  is 
just  an  example— plenty  of  chicken  to  eat  at 
prices  they  can  afford.  Who  is  raising  these 
chickens?  People  who  just  yesterday  were  squat- 
ting in  miserable  bolu'os  between  the  highway 
and  the  cane  fields.  We've  built  houses  for  these 
people  with  floors  and  toilets  in  them,  and 
they've  helped  build  the  long  sheds  of  pole  and 
straw  matting  for  the  baby  chickens. 

Who's  for  the  revolution?  Those  people  who 
are  now  raising  chickens.  Who's  for  the  revolu- 
tion? The  people  who  are  eating  the  chickens 
these  people  are  raising.  You  see  how  it's  work- 
ing? We  are  going  to  do  the  same  with  our  fish- 
ing industry.  And  wTc  are  cutting  derwn  on  the 
lard  we  import  from  you  and  raising  our  own 
peanuts  for  the  good  oil  in  them. 

We  Cubans,  we're  a  do-it-yourself  outfit.  We're 
not  capitalists  and  we're  not  building  a  capitalist 
society  in  Cuba  today.  Neither  are  we  building 
a  Stalinist  society.  We  ourselves  don't  know  cjuite 
what  to  call  what  we  are  building,  and  we  elon't 
care.  It  is,  of  course,  Socialism  of  a  sort.  We're 
not  a  bit  afraid  of  that  word— and  why  ever 
should  you  be? 

There  is  one  more  tiling  that  you  must  under- 
stand about  us  young  intellectuals  who've  led 
this  Cuban  revolution: 

Since  we  did  not  belong  to  the  old  left  intel- 
ligentsia who  had  gone  through  Communism  and 
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been  disillusioned  with  Stalinism  and  with  the 
purges  and  the  trials  and  the  thirty-five  years  of 
all  that,  we've  had  one  enormous  advantage  as 
revolutionaries:  We've  not  gone  through  all  that 
terribly  destructive  process;  we  have  not  been 
wounded  by  it.  We've  never  had  any  "God  That 
Failed."  We  don't  have  all  that  cynicism  and 
Futility  about  what  we're  doing  and  about  what 
we  I  eel  must  be  done. 

That's  the  big  secret  of  the  Cuban  revolution- 
ary. We  are  new  men,  and  we  are  not  afraid  to 
do  what  must  be  done  in  Cuba. 

We're  always  acting  with  reference  to  one 
master  aim:  to  make  Cuba  economically  sover- 
eign and  economically  prosperous.  We  don't 
want  to  be  anyone's  satellite.  So  we're  increasing 
and  diversifying  our  production  and  our  con- 
sumption—especially  in  our  agriculture:  we're 
doing  the  same  with  our  export  markets  and  our 
sources  of  supply  from  abroad;  and  we're  be- 
ginning to  industrialize  our  island  at  the  same 
time  as  we  are  immediately  impi  rving  our  stand- 
aid  of  living. 

Think  about  our  economic  wa\  like  this:  At 
one  extreme— say,  Stalin's  old  way— the  agricul- 
iiii.il  problem  wasn't  solved  and  there  was  ui\ 
little  consumer-goods  industry;  everything  went 
into  big  heavy  industry— for  the  future.  And 
there  were  no  friends  to  help  the  Soviet  Union 
economic  ally. 

At  the  other  extreme— perhaps  it  was  Peron's 
way  in  Argentina— agriculture  was  left  in  a  stale 
condition:  there  was  no  heavy  industry  and  no 
real  planning  for  it.  Practically  everything  went 
into  the  consumer-goods  industry.  Also,  Peron 
had   no   friends  to  help  him  economically. 

In  Cuba,  we've  just  about  solved  the  agricul- 
tural problem  by  our  land  reform:  we've  in- 
creased production  and  greatly  diversified  what 
we  are  growing.  For  instance,  we're  going  to  get 
cellulose  from  our  wasted  sugar  cane,  and  we're 
going  to  make  paper.  We're  putting  great 
energies  into  consumer-goods  industries.  Already 
the  benefi's  are  showing  up  in  our  everyday  lives. 
At  the  same  time,  we're  doing  some  work  on 
heavier  industry,  and  we're  planning  it  carefully 
with  an  eye  to  our  own  resources  and  markets. 
\nd  in  this  respect,  we  do  have  friends  who  are 
helping  us. 

So  we  don't  have  to  be  in  such  a  hurry  that 
we'll  sacrifice  a  generation  to  get  industry:  we 
don't  have  to  do  that,  and  that's  not  our  Cuban 
way. 

If  you  want  to  make  up  your  own  mind  about 
Cuba,  here  are  some  things  you've  got  to  know: 

First    of   all,    we    Cubans    are    part    of    Latin 


America— not  North  America.  We  speak  Spanish, 
we  are  mainly  rural,  and  we  are  poor.  Our  his- 
tory  is  part  of  Latin  American  history.  And 
Latin  America  is  over  180  million  people,  grow- 
ing faster  than  you  are  growing,  and  scattered 
over  a  territory  more  than  twice  as  large  as  the 
U.  S.  A. 

Second,  unlike  most  of  Latin  America,  we 
Cubans  have  done  something  about  exploiters 
from  your  country  in  Cuba  and  about  oui  own 
Cuban  exploiters  of  Cubans  too.  We  mean  busi- 
ness, your  kind  of  business  first  of  all:  economic 
business  for  us.  Your  corporations  and  your 
government,  the)  don't  like  what  we've  done  and 
what  we're  doing. 

Hut— here's  our  third  point— we  are  not  alone. 

TODAY  the  Revolution  is  going  on  in 
Cuba.  Tomorrow  it  is  going  to  go  on  else- 
where. A  i  evolution  like  ours  does  not  come  about 
just  because  anyone  wants  it— although  it  takes 
that,  too.  Revolutions  in  our  time  come  out  of 
misery,  out  ot  conditions  like  those  of  the  old 
Cuba.  Where  sue  h  conditions  continue  and  there's 
a  mountain  nearby,  there'll  be  revolutions.  That 
is  why  this  continent  is  going  to  become  the  scene 
of  convulsions  you've  never  dreamed  of.  You 
can't  buv  off  revolutions  with  S500  million  of 
aid.  You  can  only  buy  off  some  Latin  American 
governments— and  for  that,  it's  far  too  much 
money;  they  can  be  bought  much  cheaper! 

What  will  happen  when  the  people  of  all  those 
South  American  countries  realize  their  enormous 
wealth  and  vet  find  themselves  poor;  then  look- 
ing across  to  tinv  Cuba,  they  see  that  Cubans  are 
not  poor?   What  will  happen  then? 

We  ate  all  part  ol  "Western  Civilization"— so 
we've  always  been  told.    But  are  we  really?    All 

of  Us? 

Today  we  Latin  Americans  die  at  the  average 
<if  thirty-five.  You  Yankees  live  until  you're 
past  sixty-five.  Our  illiterate,  disease-ridden, 
hungry  peasant  masses  in  Bolivia  and  Peru  and 
Vene/uela.  and  yesterday  in  Cuba— are  they  part 
of  the  same  "Western  Civilization"  as  you?  If  so, 
isn't  it  a  curious  kind  of  a  civilization  in  which 
sue  h  things  go  on? 

\s  long  as  they  do  go  on,  perhaps  we  Latin 
Americans  had  better  realize  that  the  people  of 
whom  we  are  a  part  are  not  part  of  whatever 
civilization  you  North  Americans  belong  to. 

Hunger  is  hunger.  To  die  before  you  reach 
thirty-five  in  Central  America  while  working  for 
the  Fruit  Company  is  not  so  different  from  dying 
in  South  Africa  while  working  in  a  diamond 
mine.    Disease  is  disease.   And  not  to  be  able  to 
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read  is  the  s.mi<  in  an)  language:  ii  is  to  be  .1 
people  without  history;  it  is  to  be  <>nl\  lull  .1 
man  Vlmosl  hall  ol  us  Latin  Americans  are 
such  primitive  creatures  w<  an  illiterate.  Whai 
does  "The  Free  World"  <»l  the  Yankees  mean  to 

US? 

II  \<>u  still  think  thai  we  are  members  ol  the 
vmu  Western  Civilization  with  \<>u.  and  il  you 
value  thai  civilization— whatever  it  means  to  you 
—then  perhaps  you'd  better  find  oui  whai  is 
rig  on  within  what  \<>n  take  to  be  its  confines. 
Man)  ol  us  know  onl)  the  confines. 

V      OUR    power  and   wealth.    Yankee— that's 

I  wh)  it  seems  so  crazy  to  us  when  your 
inment  says  to  us.  as  it  has  been  saying,  that 
our  Cuban  government  is  following;  ".  .  .  a  pat- 
tern of  relentless  economic  aggression  .  .  .  against 
the  United  States  .  .  ."  Now  isn't  that  slightly 
ridiculous?  We  are  about  six  million  people, 
you  are  180  million.  You're  approximately  two 
hundred  times  richer  than  we.  You  spend  more 
in  .1  year  for  lipstick  and  things  like  that  than  all 
of  us  down  here  earn  for  a  full  year's  work. 

\n\how.  it's  time  you  knew  that  all  over  the 
world  there's  been  building  up  the  hatred  of 
what  your  government  and  your  corporations 
have  been  doing.  Most  of  that  hate  has  had  no 
chant  e  to  come  to  \our  indifferent  attention.  Rut 
some  of  it  has,  and  a  lot  more  will. 

About  two  years  ago— remember?— your  Vice- 
President  tried  to  make  a  good-will  tour  of 
South  America.  In  manv  countries,  Mr.  Xixon 
and  his  companv  were  often  jeered  at  and  the 
questions  put  to  him  got  sharper  and  sharper.  In 
ras,  capital  of  oil-rich,  poor-people  Vene- 
zuela, the  rocks  thrown  at  him  got  as  big  as 
melons:  his  limousine  was  attacked.  Later  that 
da  v.  the  army  of  Venezuela  broke  up  demonstra- 
tions "with  bayonets  and  tear  gas."  Then  Yankee 
Marines  and  Paratroopers  were  dispatched  to 
Caribbean  bases. 

There  have  been  manv  more  such  incidents, 
some  reported,  others  not.  But  in  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1960,  the  results  of  what  you're  doing 
and  what  you're  leaving  undone  really  began  to 
show  up— dramatically,  violently.  In  South 
Korea,  on  Taiwan,  on  Okinawa,  in  Japan.  That's 
not  the  complete  list. 

I'.ut  wh)  ate  we  blaming  you  for  all  this?  Be- 
en use  of  your  power,  first  of  all,  as  we've  already 
said.  With  such  power  as  you  have,  if  you  do 
not  act.  you  are  acting.  Don't  you  see  that?  Now 
you  are  the-  main  target  of  this  trouble  and  this 
hate.  All  those  tens  of  millions  of  people,  they 
didn't  just   happen   to   pick   on   Yankees.    They 


had  som<  Masons,  maybe  wrong  reasons— some  ol 
them  but  do  you  even  know  what  then  reasons 
wei 

Have  you  evei   tried  to  find  them  out? 

Tomorrow  tin  returns  From  what  you  lail  to 
do,  everywhere  in  tin  hungry-nation  bloc .  will  be 
('.in  more  evident.  But  will  they  be  ob\ious 
enough  to  distrac  t  you  from  the  energetic  pursuit 
ol  your  private  affairs?  That's  a  real  question 
for  us  Latin  Americans.  It's  also  a  question  about 
world  history— today  and  tomorrow— a  world  his- 
toid of  which  we  are  all  a  part,  whether  we  want 
to  be  or  not. 

So  things  are  not  under  the  easy  old  control, 
and  your  country— and  so  you,  too,  if  it  is  you] 
country  any  more— is  becoming  the  targel  of  a 
world  hate  such  as  easy-going  Yankees  have  never 
dreamed  of. 

BIT  listen.  Yankee:  Does  it  have  to  be  that 
way?  Isn't  it  up  to  you?  Isn't  at  least  some 
of  it  up  to  you?  As  you  think  about  that,  please 
remember  this: 

Because  we  have  been  poor,  you  must  not  be- 
lieve we  have  lost  our  pride.  You  must  not  be- 
lieve we  have  no  dignity,  no  honor,  no  fight.  II 
you  don't  see  this,  it  is  going  to  be  a  very  bad 
time  of  troubles  for  us  all. 

Don't  you  see  that  events  all  over  the  world 
demand  that  you  think,  feel,  act?  We  Cubans 
don't  take  satisfaction  in  the  fact  that  we  arc  the 
center  of  the  Cold  War  in  the  Caribbean.  We 
don't  like  the  Cold  War  anywhere— who  does? 
We  don't  want  to  be  the  Western  Hungarv— whe> 
does? 

But  we  are  glad,  we  have  to  be  glad,  that 
finally  manv  things  that  must  be  done  are  now- 
being  clone  in  Cuba. 

So  what  can  we  say  to  you  to  make  you  under- 
stand? 

Can  we  say:  Become  aware  of  our  agonies  and 
our  aspirations?  If  you  do,  it  will  help  you  to 
know  what  is  happening  in  the  world.  Take- 
Cuba  as  the  case— the  Case  in  which  to  establish 
the  way  you  are  going  to  act  when,  there  are- 
revolutions  in  hungry  countries  everywhere  in 
the  world.  In  terms  of  Cuba,  think  again  about 
who  you  are,  Yankee.  And  find  out  what  Cuba, 
our  Cuba,  means.  We  are  one  of  the-  vanguards 
of  the  hungry  peoples.  Like  all  vanguards,  what 
we've  done,  what  we're  doing,  what  we're  going 
to  do— it  puts  us  on  a  perilous  road.  We  ma\  lail. 
We  don't  yei  know  where  it  will  all  end.  But 
do  you? 

What  does  Cuba  mean? 

It  means  another  chance  for  vou. 
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WHEN  Mr.  Gamp  asked  stealthily  at 
breakfast,  "What  art*  you  bringing  Ed 
for  his  fiftieth  birthday?"  Mrs.  Gamp  tried  to 
look  as  if  she  had  not  been  waiting  for  this  ques- 
tion with  a  heavy  heart  since  the  moment  she 
had  awakened. 

Gift-giving,  as  pervasive  a  rite  as  handshaking, 
held  the  Gamps  in  compulsive  fealty.  Almost 
ever)  day  they  would  find  themselves  obliged  to 
acknowledge  a  dinner,  applaud  an  engagement, 
flatter  a  weekend,  regret  a  farewell,  deplore  an 
appendectomy,  envy  a  voyage,  hail  an  opening, 
or  merely,  note  the  passage  of  \ears  with  a  gift. 
Each  gift,  demanding  as  it  did  a  sortie  down- 
town, an  anguished  search,  a  feverish  assessment 
of  personality,  and.  finally,  decision,  put  to  in- 
tolerable strain  Mrs.  Gamp's  earnest  imagination. 

Whenever  a  friend  got  mat  lied.  Mis.  Gamp 
knew  very  well  what  die  was  in  lor. 

"Inconsiderate,"  die  would  murmur  bitterly, 
flinging  the  announcement  aside.  There  would 
be  the  wedding  gift,  difficult  enough  for  one  of 
Mrs.  Gamp's  temperament,  followed  rapidly  by 
a  parade  of  vital  s  atistics  which  she  would  be 
forced  to  salute  at  significant  intervals.  An  apart- 
ment would  be  taken,  requiring  suitable  bless- 
ing. Thereafter,  the  young  couple  would  sit 
watching  the  clock,  greeting  even  tick.  as  some 
mathematically  computed  anniversary  which 
they  were  ready  to  share  with  friends.    Children 


would  insist  on  being  born,  would  age  whenever 
possible,  would  embark  upon  and  forsake  with 
honor  all  manner  of  commemorable  activities, 
and  in  no  time  at  all  would  be  graduating  from 
some  obscure  institution,  "great  wild  things  with 
esoteric  tastes."  she  would  say.  looking  desper- 
ately at  Mr.  Gamp,  "and  1  just  don't  know  what 
you  buy  a  pair  of  eighteen-year-old  twins,  male 
and  female,  if  they've  already  read  David 
Copperfield." 

"It's  better  to  give  than  to  receive,"  said  Mr. 
Gamp  firmly. 

Mrs.  Gamp  didn't  know  which  was  worse. 
The  very  sight  of  an  object  emerging  from  its 
tissue  paper  made  her  mouth  dry,  and  to  possess 
more  than  she  needed  gave  her  the  notion  that 
she  jangled.  Frequently  she-  would  stop  and  ask 
Mr.  Gamp  anxiously,  "Do  I  jangle?" 

"I  don't  hear  anything,"  Mr.  Gamp  would  say. 

At  a  time  when  she  still  possessed  a  perfectly 
good  wrist  watch  that  Mr.  Gamp  had  given  her, 
she  received  another  from  a  fond  uncle.  Feeling 
that  her  uncle  was  defrauded  if  his  gilt  was  not 
conspicuously  consumed,  she  took  to  carrying  the 
new  watch  in  her  purse  and  whenever  she  con- 
sulted the  watch  on  her  wrist  she  would  take 
out  the  watch  from  her  pocketbook  and  consult 
that  also.  The  two  watches  did  not  seem  to  give 
her  any  more  time  than  she  had  had  before,  and 
finally    Mr.  Gamp  told  her   not   to  look  at  the 


;<i 


second     watch.     "It's    ostentatious,"     he    s.dd. 

Perhaps  it  was  this  very  unwillingness  to  re- 
ceive thai  made  Mrs.  Gamp  so  reluctant  .1  giver. 
While  .111  importunate  givei  ma)  erode  in- 
nocence, .1  reluctant  giver  bites  himsell  in  two, 
makes  .1  nuisance  <>!  himsell  to  his  Friends,  and 
(.in  easil)  Mink  .1  nation's  economy. 

Mrs.  Gamp  always  went  downtown  for  a  gift 
with  .1  hc.iw  heart.  She  would  walk  around  the 
stores  looking  at  everything,  unable  to  gird  her- 
m'II  to  purchase.  Shoppers  drew  awa)  .is  she 
muttered  angiy  words  ol  exhortation  to  herself, 
.md  saleswomen  fell  silent  at  the  approach  of  her 
heavy,  hopeless  tread.  Things  looked  so  much 
better  <>ll  where  the)  were  than  bought,  she 
w.is  .it  her  worsl  in  a  gift  corner.  The  glittering 
objects  pleaded  with  her  for  commitment.  She 
wailed  for  the  perfect  gift  to  call  her  1>\  name, 
to  fly  out  and  perch  on  her  shoulder.  Nothing 
called.  Nothing  perched.  She  would  just  stand 
there,  studying  the  displays.  At  closing  time  the 
management  had  no  choice  but  to  have  her  swept 
OUI  along  with  the  discarded  handbills. 

EV  E  N  when  Mrs.  Gamp  was  so  fortunate  as 
to  choose  at  last,  after  many  agonized  ex- 
peditions, a  gift  which  seemed  almost  satisfac- 
tory, there  remained  the  card  to  write. 

"(list  a  moment,"  she  would  say  to  the  sales- 
girl, "while  i  dash  off  a  card."  Mrs.  Gamp 
schooled  herself  not  to  be  too  fastidious  about  a 
card.  Usually  she  felt  that  she  would  be  content 
with  a  few  words  vaguely  relevant  to  the  oc- 
casion, complimentary  without  heing  effusive, 
and  touched  with  wit  which  would  not  sound 
labored.  Unfortunately,  the  few  words,  for  which 
she  would  gladly  have  paid  at  a  dollar  a  word, 
were  never  forthcoming. 

On  one  occasion  it  took  her  two  weeks  to  write 
a  card.  Every  once  in  a  while  Airman's  would 
telephone  and  ask  how  things  were  coming 
along.  "Just  relax,"  they  told  her.  "Don't  worry 
about  us.  Get  plenty  of  sleep  and  don't  push 
yourself.   Let  it  come  to  you." 

Inevitably  she  wrote,  "Congratulations,"  and 
let  the  gift  go  out.  After  two  weeks  the  word 
seemed  to  have  all  those  virtues  of  modest  com- 
pliment, even  of  whimsy,  for  which  she  had  been 
searching. 

Mrs.  Gamp  was  at  her  very  best  when  told 
precisely  what  a  person  wanted.  There  was,  for 
example,  the  gift  she  had  bought  for  her  young 
nephew,  a  purchase  which  she  eventually  scored 
as  a  conspicuous  success. 

She  had  neglected  to  buy  him  a  gift  when  he 
was  born  because  all  the  infant  clothes  looked 


as  il   the)    would  he  outgrown   loo  (|iii(kl\.    As  it 

mi  ned  out.  she  w.is  right,  because  in  no  time  at 
all  the  bo)  w.is  graduating  from  the  military 
.u  .n hin \  and  .1  carriage  blanket  with  a  tassel-tied 

hood   was   just    about    the   last    thing   he'd   ask    for. 

Mis.  (..imp  went  downtown  with  .1  firm  resolve 
to  get  him  something  and  looked  at  hundreds 
of  items,  hut  at  last  it  seemed  only  prudent  to 
wait  lot  his  college  graduation  and  get  him  some- 
thing reall)  wot  th  while. 

One  day  Mi.  Gamp  told  hei  that  het  nephew 
was  opening  a  new  office  and  Mis  Gamp  went 
promptl)  to  the  telephone  to  ,isk  him  what  he 
would  really  like.  He  sounded  a  little  sharp 
with  her.  perhaps  because  it  was  not  the  first 
time  she  had  asked   him  what   he  really  wanted. 

"I'd  like  to  get  you  something  lot  your  new 
office,"  said  Mis.  Gamp,  "and  I  thought  you 
might  have  a  suggestion." 

"Get  me  a  pair  of  hlack  socks,  si/e  12,"  he  said 
hi  iskly. 

"For  your  office?" 

"I  keep  a  pair  of  feel  under  the  desk,"  he  said 
and   hung   up. 

Mrs.  Gamp  felt  at  once  that  this  was  one  gift 
she  would  surely  buy.  She  went  downtown  in 
high  spirits,  saying  to  herself,  "Black  socks, 
si/e  12."  She  walked  into  the  store  like  a  person 
who  knew  what  she  wanted.  Sweeping  out  of  the 
way  two  other  customers  who  were  just  wasting 
everybody's  time  dillydallying  over  vague  color 
preferences,  she  barked  out,  "Black  socks,  size 
12."  Mrs.  Gamp  tapped  her  foot  as  if,  once  this 
purchase  were  made,  she  would  dash  off  to 
several  hundred  others. 

"Cotton  or  nylon?"  snapped  the  salesgirl.  Mrs. 
Gamp  reeled  back. 

"Cotton,"    she    faltered,    "or    maybe    nylon." 

"Knee  or  ankle?  Stretch  or  stable?  Garter  or 
elastic?  Ribbed  or  plain?  Reinforced  or  vulner- 
able? With  or  without  clocks?  Washable  or 
throwaway?" 

Mrs.  Gamp  clutched  the  counter  tightly. 

"No  clocks."  she  muttered  and   turned  away. 

After  a  few  months  her  strength  returned 
and  she  went  back  to  the  store  to  have  another 
go  at  it.  The  salesgirl  started  rattling  off  her 
inquisition  in  a  cynical  tone  which  made  it  very 
clear  that  she  never  expected  Mrs.  Gamp  to 
know  any  answers.  When  she  got  to,  "Ankle  or 
knee?"  in  her  insolent  way,  Mrs.  Gamp  snapped 


Gertrude  Friedberg,  wife  of  a  doctor  and 
mother  of  two  children,  has  a  group  of  stories  and 
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back,  "Waist."  And  when  she  came  to,  "Plain 
or  ribbed?"  Mrs.  Gamp  managed  to  put  in, 
Plucked.''  From  there  on  it  was  touch  and  go, 
but  .Mrs.  C.unp  held  her  own.  At  least  she  felt 
that  it  was  not  entirely  her  fault  when  she  finally 
sent  her  nephew  on  his  fifth  wedding  anniversary 
the  bottom  part  of  a  pair  of  black,  knit,  sheared- 
nylon  tights  with  feet.  His  thank-you  note  was 
reassuring.  He  wrote,  "I  have  just  the  place  for 
them  under  my  desk." 


His  eyes 


T^    rE<FfccT    oi 


l-J  UT  few  gilt  assignments  were  as  productive 
-L*  as  this,  and  after  an  afternoon  of  fruitless 
shopping  Mrs.  Camp  would  come  home  and  lie 
down  on  the  floor  with  a  book  on  her  face. 

So  if  Mr.  Gamp  asked  now,  -What  are  you 
bringing  Ed  lor  his  fiftieth  birthda)  party?"  it 
was  because  only  the  da)  before  he  had  found 
Mrs.  Camp  lying  on  the  floor  with  a  book  on  her 
face  and  suspect,  d  ihe  worst.  "]  couldn't  find 
anything  for  him,''  said  Mis.  Camp  sulkilv. 

"Where  did  you  look?" 

"Saks.  Abercrombie  .\m\  Fitch,  Macy's,  Mark 
Cross,  Sulka's.  and  Whelan  s.  And  there  just 
wasn't  anything." 

"There  must   have   been   millions   of  gilts    in 


those  stoics.    Why  in  Macy's  alone  . 
glazed  a  little. 

"I  couldn't  see  what  anybody  would  want  any 
ol  them  for.  And  some  cost  too  much  and  some, 
like  the  magnetic  compass  I  saw  at  Whelan's, 
( "st  too  little." 

"You  couldn't  give  Ed  a  compass  on  his  fiftieth 
birthday." 

"That's  what  I  thought,"  said  Mrs.  Camp 
sensibly. 

Yet  she  had  often  wondered  at  the  downright 
blatancy  with  which  others  gave  gifts.  Once  she 
had  accompanied  Ed's  wife,  Mary,  to  buy  a  gift 
for  an  aged  logician  off  to  Europe  for  an  honor- 
ary  degree.  The  delicacy  of  this  assignment 
would  have  shocked  Mrs.  Gamp  into  inertia  for 
months.  Mary  brought  the  scientist  a  striped  tie. 
It  was  the  fust  tie  he  had  ever  been  given  and 
he  wore  it  constantly   thereafter. 

"Tel!  you  one  thing."  said  Mr.  Gamp  bitterly. 
"You  wouldn't  catch  the  Queen  of  England  com- 
ing to  Ed's  party  without  a  gift.  Look  what  she 
gave  Eisenhower  when  she  visited  him." 
"What?"  asked  Mrs.  Camp  uneasily. 
"She  brought  him  an  English  walnut  and  black 
calfskin  table  with  a  copy  of  Eisenhower's  D-Day 
battle  plan  inlaid  and  covered  with  glass.  Why 
don't  you  ever  think  up  a  gift  like  that?" 

"President  Eisenhower  must  have  told  her 
what  he  wanted."  Mis.  Gamp  muttered  jeal- 
ously.  Earl)  in  life  she  had  resigned  herself  to 
the  knowledge  that  she  would  never  be  a  queen, 
but  this  new  royal  coup  pierced  her  with  de- 
je<  tion. 

That  evening  when  Mr.  Camp  came  home,  she 
was  still  giftless,  but  dressed  for  the  party. 

"It's  time  we  took  a  stand  on  it."  she  said 
to  Mr.  Gamp.  "I'm  going  to  tell  them  outright 
that  we're  not  giving  an)  gift." 

Mr.  Camp  knew  it  was  useless  to  argue.  "You'll 
never  get  away  with  it."  he  said,  looking  at  her 
apprehensively. 

"This  is  going  to  take  great  courage."  said 
Mis.  Gamp,  squaring  her  shoulders.  "I  feel  like 
a   Pioneer." 

"You  don't  have  to  look  like  one."  said  Mr. 
Camp.  He  fixed  the  zipper  at  the  back  of  her 
dress,  which  had  a  tendency  to  gape  a  little. 

When  thC\  arrived  at  Ed's  place,  Mrs.  Camp 
put  a  firm  finger  on  the  bell.  "We'll  offer  him 
our  good  wishes,"  she  said,  with  a  brave  show  of 
correctness.  "  Vfter  all.  the  onl)  gift  is  a  portion 
ol  yourself." 

"Not  for  Ed  it  isn't."  said  Mr.  Camp  gloomily. 
"A  man  like  Ed  is  used  to  the  best." 

Inside,  Mr.  Cam])  squeezed  ahead  of  his  wife 
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and  mi  himsell  in  the  midst  ol  .1  preceding 
group  <>|  guests,  .ill  ol  whom  were  laughing 
joyously  while  they  unloaded  large,  Festively 
wrapped  packages  into  Ed's  arms.  In  this  con 
fusion  Mi  (..imp  Found  thai  l>\  thrusting  out  .111 
.inn  just  .is  .1  package  was  changing  hands  .mil 
smiling  modestly  every  time  Ed  shouted,  "  I'h. ink 
you,"  his  lack  ol  .1  gifi  went  unnoticed.  Then 
he  losi  himsell  in  iIh-  crowd  about   the  bar. 

Ed  looked  .11  Mis  Gamp,  Mill  .u  the  door,  and 
whispered  something  to  Mary,  his  wife.  Mary 
nodded  disagreeably.  Then  they  came  10  greel 
her.  "Happy  birthday,  Ed,"  said  Mrs.  Gamp.  "I 
haven'l  any  gift." 

"That's  all  right,"  said   Mary 

"Don't  give   it   a   thought,"   said    I'd.    His  hand 

on  her  bail  was  unnecessarily  firm  as  he  pro- 
pelled her  into  the  living-room.   "What  will  you 

have   to  drink"'' 

"Just  a  little  ol  the  decarbonated  residue  in 
that  empty  bottle  of  ginger  ale,"  said  Mis.  Gamp 
unhappily. 

"Coming  up,"  said    Ed. 

"And  I'll  just  have  this  burnt  cheese  canape 
that  the  cheese  fell  out  of,"  she  said. 

Ed  left  her  and  she  moved  about,  looking  for 
broken  chairs  to  sit  on  and  unpopular  guests  to 
talk  to.  Mr.  Gamp  headed  the  other  way  every 
time  he  caught  sight  of  her. 

A  woman  she  didn't  know*  leaned  toward  her 
confidentially.  "I  got  him  a  leather  desk  set,"  she 
said.  "It's  a  perfect  gift  for  a  man.  I  give  it  to 
everyone." 

Mrs.  Gamp  thought  about  this  for  a  while. 
"I  didn't  get  him  anything,"  she  said. 

"Oh?"  said  the  woman  sharply.  She  looked  at 
Mis.  Gamp  with  her  eyes  full  of  leather  desk 
sets,  then  plunged  into  conversation  with  the 
woman  on  her  other  side. 

After  a  while  Mrs.  Gamp  pushed  her  way 
through  tin-  guesis  and  came  up  behind  her  host. 

"Ed,"  she  said  solemnly,  "I  want  you  to  know- 
that  you  have  my  very  best  wishes." 

"Ah-ah-ah,"  said  Ed.  "Let  me  freshen  that 
drink  of  yours.    What  was  yours  again?" 

"Residue,"  she  said.     'Decarbonated  residue." 

"Oh,  \es."  he  said  and  dashed  off. 

When  the  cake  was  cut  and  the  guests  had 
sung  "Happy  Birthday  to  You,"  Ed  started  open- 
ing his  gifts.  He  unwrapped  a  wallet,  the  letters, 
E.  [.  R.,  monogrammed  neatly  in  gold  on  the 
lower  right  corner. 

"Monogrammed!"  said  Ed,  reverently. 

"I  insisted  on  the  monogram,"  said  a  woman 
close  to  Mis.  Gamp,  hei  nostrils  flaring  authori- 
tatively. 


"Howevei  did  you  choose?"  asked  Mis   Gamp. 

rhey  show  you  such  a  great  variety  in  thai  book 
ol  monograms." 

I  saw  in  an  instant  that  this  was  unquestion- 
ably   tin'  best,"  said   the  guest.    And    Ed   nodded. 

With  a  napkin  Mis.  Gamp  wiped  away  a  bit  of 

deviled    egg    that    she    had    spilled    on    hei    dirss. 

She  looked  around  lot  Mi.  Gamp.  II<  was  sit- 
ting on  the  window'  seat,  half-hidden  by  the 
ill  apes. 

AFTER  a  while  the  table  was  covered  with 
a  litter  of  boxes  and  mounds  of  tissue 
paper.  Besides  the  desk  set  and  the  wallet  there 
were  a  traveling  tie-holder  to  give  a  man  some- 
thing to  work  on  while  his  wife  packed  his  valise, 
a  pai;  of  fur-lined  gloves,  a  mammoth  silver  shoe- 
horn for  spooning  yoursell  into  your  shoes  with- 
out ever  having  to  face  them,  a  cigarette  box 
that  popped  cigarettes  up  as  the  cover  bind,  and 
a  leather  road-map  holder  with  an  attached  pad 
and  pencil  to  jot  down  witty  remarks  during  a 
trip.  Mrs.  Gamp  remembered  having  seen  most 
of  them  in  the  stores.  They  looked  like  excellent 
gifts  now. 

"Say !"  shouted  one  of  the  guests.  "Where's  the 
Gamps'  gift?" 

There  was  a  solemn  hush  as  all  eyes  fill  on 
Mrs.  Gamp.  Mrs.  Gamp  recognized  that  (his  was 
the  moment  to  which  all  her  life  had  been  lead- 
ing. It  was  a  moment  she  had  often  imagined: 
her  brave,  defiant  gesture;  the  white-robed  al- 
legorical creature,  perhaps  called  "History,"  smil- 
ing significantly  and  turning  a  leaf  in  a  huge 
book. 

fust  then  the  zipper  at  the  back  of  her  neck 
gave  a  little.    Mrs.  Gamp  hung  her  head. 

"I  would  have  gone  out  for  one  this  morning," 
she  said,  "but  the  clock  stopped  and  I  didn't 
know  how  late  it  was  and  the  man  was  coming  to 
fix  the  refrigerator."  Somebody  patted  her  shoul- 
der compassionately.  The  guests  had  begun  talk- 
ing to  each  other  again. 

"Tell  you  what,  Ed,"  said  Mrs.  Gamp,  speak- 
ing more  and  more  rapidly.  "Why  don't  you 
look  around  downtown  and  if  you  see  anything 
you  like  between  three  and  seven  dollars  you 
could  just  charge  it  to  my  address,  or  maybe  you 
better  pay  for  it  and  I'll  gladly  send  you  the 
money.  Then  if  you  wanted  to  send  the  gift  back 
to  the  store  you  could  just  send  the  refund  to  me 
instead  of  the  store  sending  it  to  you." 

"Well,  that's  all  right,"  said  Ed.  "You  don't 
have   to  .   .   ." 

"Just  be  sure  you  ask  them  to  gift-wrap  it." 

Mrs.  Gamp  went  to  join  Mr.  Gamp.  "Take  me 
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home,"  she  said.  "People  are  talking  about  me 
behind  my  back." 

"What  are  they  saying?"  he  asked  curiously. 

"They're  saying  that  I've  gained  weight  and 
have  no  firm  opinions,"  said  Mrs.  Gamp,  biting 
her  nails.  Mr.  Gamp  looked  regretfully  at  the 
birthday  cake. 

"We  could  give  him  the  same  gift  we  gave  him 
last  time.  It's  in  the  window-seat  box  with  all 
the  rest  of  the  stuff  he  got  last  time,  still  half- 
wrapped." 

"What's  the  use?"  asked  Mrs.  Gamp.  "It  was 
bad  enough  the  first  time  we  gave  it  to  him." 

QUIETLY  they   took   their   things   from 
the  coat  closet  and  were  just  opening  the 
front  door  when  Mary  spied  them. 

"Where  do  you  think  you're  going?"  asked 
Mary  sharply.    "We  have  gifts  for  everybody." 

"We  don't  gel  any,"  said  Mrs.  Gamp  sullenly, 
"because  we  didn't  brine;  Ed  anything." 

"That  makes  no  difference."  said  Mary  with 
tight  lips.  "Nobody's  getting  out  of  here  without 
a  gift." 

"Please,"  said  Mrs.  Gamp.  "Let  us  go  as  we 
came,   empty-handed    but    with    full    hearts." 

"What  were  they  trying  to  do?"  asked  Ed,  com- 
ing over  with  a  threatening  scowl. 

"Trying  to  sneak  out  without   their  gifts." 
Vnybody  tries  to  do  that,  you  just  hand  them 
over    to    me,"    said    Ed.     "Here    you    are.     Blue- 
ribboned    package    for    the    men.    pink    for    the 
ladies." 

"I  wish  you  wouldn't,"  said  Mi.  Gamp  mildly. 
but  he  accepted  the  brightly  decorated  package. 
It  was  something  Mrs.  (.amp  could  never  under- 
stand about  Mr.  Gamp.  He  didn't  really  mind 
getting  a  gift.  She  would  often 
ask  him.  "Just  what  do  you 
like  about  it?"  and  he  would 
say,  "Well,  you  open  it  up 
and  there  you've  got  some- 
thing inside  that's  for  you 
that  you  didn't  have  be- 
fore," and  Mrs.  Gamp  would 
answer,  "That's  just  it.  Then 
you've  got  it." 

Ignoring  Mrs.  Gamp's  cries 
of  demurral,  Man  was  thrust- 
ing things  into  htr  arms:  not 
only  the  pink-ribboned  gift, 
but  a  gold  and  green  paper 
hat,  a  hand-decorated  copy  of 
the  words  to  "Happy  Birth- 
day to  You,"  and  a  pen  with 
Id  and  Mary"  printed  on  it. 


"And  you  just  must  take  some  of  the  flowers," 
said  Mary,  snatching  a  wet  sheaf  of  them  from 
a  nearby  vase. 

"No,  please,"  begged  Mrs.  Gamp  faintly.  "I 
never  use  flowers." 

It  was  useless  to  protest.  The  importunate 
giver  does  not  even  pretend  that  he  is  giving 
you  gifts  because  you  want  them.  "You  must  take 
them,"  said  Ed.    "For  our  sakes." 

"Come  now,"  said  Mary.  "Just  to  please  us. 
Here.  Give  her  some  candy  too." 
"I  don't  eat  candy,"  said  Mrs.  Gamp. 
She  looked  pleadingly  at  Mr.  Gamp  for 
assistance,  but  he  stood  by  amiably  and  even 
held  out  his  hand  for  some  of  the  candy,  which 
they  now  thrust  into  every  nook  and  cranny  of 
Mrs.  Gamp.  "Oh  thank  you.  Thank  you,"  said 
Mrs.  Gamp  unhappily,  her  heart  empty  but  her 
nooks  and  crannies  full. 

"And  a  piece  of  the  birthday  cake,"  said  Mary. 

"You  have  to  take  it  whether  you  want  to  or  not." 

"We  won't  take  no  for  an  answer,"  said  Ed, 

thrusting  a  huge  wax-papered  slab  under  her  free 

elbow. 

"I  know,"  said  Mrs.  Gamp,  in  bleak  resigna- 
tion. "I  can't  thank  you  enough.  It's  wonderful. 
And  the  flowers  are  beautiful.  And  thank  you 
for  the  fabulous  present  and  the  candy.  It's  such 
unusual  candy." 

"Let's  celebrate  another   fifty  of   these,"   said 
Mr.  Gamp  recklessly.    "Good-by." 
"Good-by.   Thanks  for  coming." 
Just  as  they  were  sidling  out  the  front  door, 
Mrs.    Gamp   stopped.     "Ed,"    she    said,    peering 
anxiousN    through   the   flowers  at  him,   "I   had 
thought    of  giving  you   an    English  walnut   and 
black  calfskin  table  with  an  inlaid  chart  showing 
free  parking  spots  in  the  city." 
"Oh.  I  have  one,"  said  Ed. 
"Then    it's    good    I    didn't 
give  you  another,"  said  Mrs. 
Gamp    and    pushed    her    way 
blindly  out. 

As  Mr.  Gamp  helped  her 
into  the  car  with  all  her  little 
burdens,  she  said  sadly,  "All 
the  same,  if  we  could  just  tell 
Ed  we  really  like  him,  it 
would  make  a  nice  birthday 
present." 

"Wrap  it  up,"  said  Mr. 
Gamp,  "and  I'll  send  it." 

"In  some  handkerchiefs, 
maybe,"  she  muttered,  as  he 
started  the  car,  "with  just  one 
initial  in  the  corner." 

Harper's  Magazine,  December  1960 
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WOOD  ODORS 

BY  WALT  WHITMAN 


2^   f/o&t 


Fragment  of  the  manuscript,  slightly  reduced 


Moi  ning  after  a  night-rain 
The  fresh-cool  summer-scent 

Odors  of  pine  and  oak 
The  shade. 

Wandering  the  negligent  paths 

—  the  soothing  silence, 
The  si  illness  and  the  veiled 
The  myriad  living  columns  of  the  temple 
The  holy  Sabbath  morning 

Incense  and  songs  of  birds 

in  deep  recesses 
But  most  the  delicate 

smells  fitting  the  soul 
The  sky  aloft,  seen  through 

the  tree-tops 
All  the  young  growth  &: 

green  maturity  of  May 
White  laurel-blossoms  within  reach 

wood-pinks  below  —  overhead  stately  tulip- 
trees  with  yellow  cup-shaped 

flowers. 

The  meow 

meo-o-ow  of  the  cat-bird, 
duck  of  robin,  gurgle 
of  thrush  delicious 

Over  and  under  these,  in  the 

silence,  delicate  wood-odors 
Birds  flitting  through  the  trees 
Tangles  of  old  grape-vines. 


««3(?&» 


SOME  months  ago  I  was  asked  to  look  through  a 
box  of  Whitman  manuscripts— material  originally  left 
In  die  poet  at  Glendale  with  Susan  Stafford— which 
had  lain  buried  in  a  California  attic  for  almost  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  following  the  death  of  the 
friend  to  whom  Susan  Stafford's  daughter  had  given  it. 
Among  the  manuscripts  were  two  neatly  penciled 
pages  recording  an  unknown  poem,  "Wood  Odors." 
A  little  page  of  prose  jottings  found  elsewhere,  headed 
"earlv  May  '84"— obviously  a  preliminary  study  for 
the  poem— gives  us  the  approximate  dale  of  com- 
position. 

"Poetic  style,  when  address'd  to  the  soul,  becomes 
vista,  music,  half-tints,"  said  Whitman.  "Wood  Odors" 
is  a  case  in  point.  Exquisite  in  workmanship,  and  to 
first  glance  deceptiveh  simple,  the  poem  affords 
within  its  small  compass  an  amazingly  comprehensive 


picture  of  the  major  difficulties  and  rewards  attend- 
ant upon  reading  Whitman:  reveals  a  basic  nature 
lmstiiism.  a  technique  oi  suggestion  in  lieu  of  direct 
statement,  and  sound  as  a  lac  tor  of  high  importance. 
1  he  form  of  the  poem  merits  careful  study.  What  we 
really  have  is  a  "sound  recording"  of  a  moment  of 
vision  in  the  Glendale  woods:  a  skillful  vers  libre  ex- 
cursion into  the  realm  of  organic  form:  the  changing 
and  complex  sound  pattern  of  the  poem  suggestive  of 
a  hidden  pattern  of  emotion.  The  technical  skill 
manifested  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  those  who  have 
maintained  that  Whitman  "wanted  art"! 

To  the  Regents  and  to  the  Librarian  of  the  Univer- 
sity ol  California  I  oiler  grateful  thanks  lot  permis- 
sion to  publish  the  little  poem,  an  item  in  their 
recently  acquired  Li vezey- Whitman  Collection. 

— Rena  V.  Grani 


Harper's  Magazine,  Da  ember  I960 
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ROBERT    BRUSTEIN 

Repertory  theatres  are  cropping  up  like 

pennies — some  shiny,  some  rather  tarnished :  hut 

among  them  a  distinguished  critic  finds 

"the  blush  of  a  bright  and  clean  beginning." 

OY  E  R  the  past  few  years,  the  educated 
( lasses  of  America  have  developed  a  new 
sense  of  responsibility  toward  the  arts  which,  in 
the  theatre,  has  been  reflected  in  growing  en- 
thusiasm for  the  repertory  companies  burgeoning 
in  and  around  New  York.  Such  companies,  of 
course,  are  hardly  novelties  in  the  city,  but  the 
amount  of  excitement  generated  by  them  today 
is  practically  unprecedented. 

In  the  past,  hospitality  to  permanent  drama 
groups  with  high  ideals  was  offered  <  lu'elK  out- 
side New  York  at  places  like  Virginia's  Barter 
Theatre,  San  Francisco's  Actor's  Workshop,  the 
Cleveland  Playhouse.  Washington's  Arena  Stage, 
and  the  Pasadena  Playhouse.  New  York  theatre- 
goers, on  the  other  hand,  were  content  merely  to 
support  the  isolated  and  ephemeral  commercial 
entertainments  on  Broadway.  And,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Theatre  Guild— which  has  now 
turned  commercial  itself— and  the  Group  Theatre 
—which  eked  out  a  precarious  existence  through- 
out the  'thirties— New  York  companies  having 
more  extended  visions  were  usually  permitted  to 
expire  after  a  season  or  two  of  poverty  and 
neglect. 


For  the  past  five  years,  however,  quite  a  few 
companies  have  managed  to  survive  the  indiffer- 
ence of  the  majority  audience.  Operating  in 
such  outlandish  places  as  Greenwich  Village, 
Sec  ond  Avenue,  and  Centra]  Park,  they  have 
frequently  brought  real  distinction  both  to 
dramatic  classics  and  to  experimental  plays, 
thereby  substantially  enlarging  the  possihilities 
of  repertory  as  an  artistic  force. 

Partly  as  a  result  of  their  success,  repertory 
enthusiasm  has  begun  to  spread  like  a  fever  rash. 
Tyrone  Guthrie  is  forming  an  ambitious  new 
company  in  Minneapolis;  other  groups  are  pre- 
paring to  open  all  over  the  country;  and  even 
the  traditionally  philistine  State  Department  is 
coughing  up  $150,000  as  propaganda  money  to 
send  some  American  stars  overseas  under  the 
management  of  the  Theatre  Guild's  Lawrence 
Langner. 

But  the  most  highly  publicized  realization  of 
the  idea  is  still  a  few  years  off.  The  sizable 
Lincoln  Square  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts 
in  New  York  will  include  a  Repertory  Theatre 
Association,  now  scheduled  to  begin  operation  in 
1963,  under  the  direction  of  Elia  Kazan  and 
Robert  Whitehead.  When  it  opens,  American 
repertory  will  become  a  national  institution. 
Provided  with  foundation  support,  private  sub- 
sidies, a  brand  new  theatre,  abundant  Broadway 
talent,  a  ready-made  audience,  boundless  good 
will,  and  the  blessings  of  John  D.  Rockefeller  III, 
the  projected  Lincoln  Square  company  is  proof 
that  the  once  unpopular  repertory  ideal  has  now 
become  the  basis  for  favor,  fashion,  and  influence. 

The  theoretical  cause  of  this  repertory  fever 
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is  easy  enough  to  determine.  It  has  at  last  be- 
come  clear— at  least  t<>  those  who  care  about  the 
theatre  as  an  art  form— that  if  America  is  ever 
to  develop  a  satisfactory  dramatic  tradition  it 
must  first  have  a  unified  compart)  with  plent)  ol 
rehearsal  time  .mil  .1  vigorous,  intelligent,  and 
continuous  artistic  policy.  Conscious  of  the  ex- 
amples ol  France  .mil  Britain,  which  supplement 
their  Boulevard  and  Wesi  End  productions  with 
state  and  locall)  supported  an  theatres,  increas 
ing  numbers  of  disgruntled  spectators  have 
grown  out  of  patience,  il  not  out  of  pocket,  with 
Broadway  products,  .mil  have  begun  to  seek  a 
headier  vintage  of  dramatic  wine  than  the  hit- 
Hop  vendors  of  Times  Square  can  provide. 

The  Lincoln  Square  projeel  comes  in  response 
to  this  demand,  its  purpose  being  to  extract  the 
professional  advantages  of  the  New  York  stage 
without  suffering  the  economic  disadvantages. 
But  while  external  conditions  seem  ripe  for  the 
formation  of  such  a  company,  something  more 
than  good  intentions  and  financial  generosity  are 
needed  to  make  it  succeed.  For.  unlike  France 
and  Britain,  which  draw  on  an  already  fixed 
dramatic  heritage,  America  has  been  without  a 
responsible  theatre  for  so  long  that  the  transition 
from  the  commercial  to  the  repertory  system  will 
undoubtedly  uncover  unique  problems  which 
may  prove  difficult  to  solve. 

What  are  some  of  these  problems?  If  we 
examine  them— and  the  ways  some  of  the  existing 
New  York  companies  have  approached  them— we 
may  be  in  a  better  position  to  assess  the  future 
of  Lincoln  Square. 

fattened   scenes   and 
"the    method" 

TH  E  first  great  threat  to  the  native  reper- 
tory system  lies  in  the  inner  nature  of  the 
American  theatre  artist.  The  repertory  system 
demands  the  absolute  submission  of  the  in- 
dividual to  a  high  ideal;  yet,  the  majority  of 
our  theatrical  eminences  seem  primarily  inter- 
ested in  the  advancement  of  their  own  careers. 
The  urge  to  self-advancement  can  hardly  be 
called  the  exclusive  property  of  the  American 
theatre,  though  it  is  exacerbated  there  by  the 
public's  insatiable  thirst  for  "personalities."  But 
while  personal  ambition  may  be  an  asset  to  a 
business  organization,  it  can  be  fatal  to  a  theatre 
unit  based  on  co-operation,  selflessness,  and 
humility.  For  if  a  repertory  company  is  ever  to 
function  properly,  its  members  must  subordinate 
their  own  aspirations  to  the  demands  of  the  com- 
pany and  the  play. 


Out  commercial  theatre  encoui  ages  quite  a  dif- 
fereni  form  ol  behavior.  On  Broadway,  a  famous 

"11. iiih"  (.111  determine  the  form  ol  .1  play,  the 
c  li.im  is  of  obtaining  a  theatre,  and  even  whether 
.1  woik  is  produced  at  all.  Thus,  established  st.us 
tend  to  choose  their  vehicles  foi  the  length  and 
attractiveness  of  their  roles;  they  enforce  re- 
gions designed  to  fatten  their  scenes  and  point 
their  entrances;  they  influence  the  casting  of  sup- 
porting roles  so  that  they  will  not  be  eclipsed  by 
others:  they  ingratiate  themselves  with  the  audi- 
ence instead  of  adapting  themselves  to  the  play; 
the)  11c  notoriously  unco-operative  about  re- 
hearsals; and  they  are  obsessively  preoccupied 
with  salary  and  billing.  And  this  kind  of  career- 
ism  is  hardly  confined  to  our  stars,  for  many 
directors,  designers,  and  supporting  players  as 
well  have  developed  ingenious  methods  for  at- 
tracting attention  to  their  own  particular  special- 
tics.  Since  the  majority  ignore  Stanislavsky's 
admonition  to  love  the  art  in  one's  self  rather 
than  one's  self  in  art,  the  commercial  theatre 
has  come  to  resemble  a  glittering  showcase 
window,  inhabited  by  glamorous  dressmaker's 
dummies,  which  is  hardly  the  proper  atmosphere 
for  ensemble  playing  or  the  creation  of  dramatic 
art. 

The  second  threat  to  repertory  success  lies 
in  the  fact  that  even  some  of  our  best  and 
most  dedicated  professional  actors  lack  histrionic 
range.  In  a  company  presumably  dedicated  to 
performing  the  plays  of  many  countries  and 
periods,  versatility  and  virtuosity  of  technique 
are  basic  requirements.  Yet,  the  current  Broad- 
way practice  is  to  cast  characters  chiefly  for  their 
distinctive  traits  of  personality  rather  than  for 
the  ability  to  transform  themselves  according  to 
the  needs  of  each  role.  In  England,  Olivier, 
Gielgud,  and  Guinness  are  accustomed  to  playing 
characters  of  every  age,  class,  and  quality.  In 
America,  where  actors  are  forced  to  repeat  them- 
selves from  role  to  role,  Olivier  would  probably 
be  persistently  cast  as  a  romantic  leading  man, 
Gielgud  as  a  prep-school  headmaster,  and 
Guinness  as  a  grocery  clerk  in  the  A  R:  P.  For 
manv  American  actors  survive  by  intensifying  3 
single  quirk  of  character  which  has  managed  to 


Robert  Brusteins  earlier  essays  in  "Harper'.'" 
took  up  "The  Men-taminz  Women  of  William  Inge" 
and  "The  Drama  of  Middle  Seriousness."  He  is 
assistant  professor  of  dramatic  literature  at  Colum- 
bia University  and  drama  critic  of  'The  New  Re- 
public." He  has  directed  and  acted  in  plays  in  the 
U.  S.  and  in  England,  and  is  working  on  a  booh  to 
be  called  "The  Theatre  of  Revolt." 
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capture  the  fancy  of  the  audience;  and,  in  con- 
sequence, many  American  playwrights  create 
characters  with  already  established  types  in 
mind,  and  many  theatrical  agents  turn  away 
gifted  performers  unless  they  conform  to  these 
types.  It  is  no  wonder  that  our  actors  often 
look  and  sound  so  much  alike. 

Of  course,  a  good  training  program  might 
teach  the  American  actor  more  diversified  tech- 
niques. (An  excellent  program,  in  fact,  has  al- 
ready been  suggested  by  the  famous  French 
iliiec  lor  Michel  St.  Denis  in  his  stimulating  book, 
Theatre:  The  Rediscovery  of  Style.)  Rut  our 
existing  programs  are  woefully  inadequate.  For 
example,  it  is  probable  that  the  Lincoln  Square 
company  will  be  drawn  mainly  from  the  well- 
known  Actors  Studio  in  New  York,  not  only  be- 
cause Mr.  Kazan  is  one  of  the  Studio's  founders 
bur  because  it  has  helped  produce  some  ex- 
tremely gifted  performers.  But  while  the  Studio 
his  made  undeniable  contributions  to  American 
theatre— promoting  dramatic  tn  th,  eliminating 
staginess,  and  developing  a  native  acting  style- 
it  is  hardly  the  proper  training  ground  for  a 
repertory  actor. 

I  am  not  just  thinking  of  the  limitations  of 
(hat  famous  Studio  stereotype,  the  lower  Ameri- 
can primate,  scratching  his  proletarian  lice  and 
mumbling  erotic  incohei  enc  ies  into  his  ripped 
tee  shirt.  The  Studio  can  boast  of  achievements 
greater  than  this.  I  am  referring  to  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  Studio  "Method." 

Primarily  a  psychoanalytic  version  of  the 
Stanislavsky  technique,  which  encourages  the 
actor  to  relate  his  own  emotions  and  experiences 
to  the  role  he  is  playing,  the  Method  has  no 
doubt  added  to  emotional  authenticity  in  the 
theatre,  but  unfortunately  it  has  done  so  at  the 
cost  of  poetry,  imagination,  and  stvlc,  and  finally 
reduced  acting  to  mere  imitation.  For  the  Studio 
actor,  confined  to  his  own  psychic  biography,  has 
become  unable  to  make  the  essential  imaginative 
leap  into  another's  life,  with  the  result  that  he 
tends  to  play  himself  over  and  over  again.  Thus, 
the  Studio  Method  is  most  appropriate  to  the 
commercial  theatre-,  where  type  casters  seize  on  a 
single  salable  commodity  for  exploitation. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  vast  majority  of 
American  actors  are  competent  only  in  narrow 
naturalistic  roles,  even  though  most  masterpieces 
of  the  drama  were  written  in  other  modes.  One 
shudders  to  think  what  performers  like  Ben 
Gazzara,  Pat  Hingle.  Kim  Stanley,  or  Shelley 
Winters— all  adherents  of  the  Actors  Studio- 
would  do  if  confronted  with  Greek  tragedy, 
Shakespeare,   Italian   commedia.  or   French    Ro- 


mantic drama,  when  even  recent  contemporaries 
like  Ibsen,  O'Casey,  Shaw,  and  Anouilh  seem  to 
baffle  them. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  many  American  actors, 
trained  in  European  schools  or  hinterland  reper- 
tory companies,  who  are  better  equipped  to  play 
classical  roles.  But  many  of  them,  discouraged 
by  present  conditions,  have  left  New  York,  and 
the  few  who  have  achieved  some  recognition  here 
have  not  been  able  to  develop.  The  limitation 
of  the  professional  actor  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
hurdles  in  the  path  of  repertory  success.  If  it  is 
not  quickly  removed,  the  American  repertory 
company— failing  to  cope  adequately  with  the 
great  dramatic  literature— will  be  forced  to  settle 
for  the  mediocre  works  it  is  competent  to 
perform. 

THE     UNFILLED     BALCONY 

TH  E  third  threat  to  repertory  is  the  most 
subtle  one  of  all,  for  it  lies  in  the  nature  of 
the  American  theatre  audience.  A  repertory 
company  can  develop  a  great  vision  only  if  it  is 
supported  by  an  intelligent,  imaginative,  and 
enthusiastic  audience,  but  the  typical  American 
theatre-goer  of  today  is  probably  the  most  passive 
and  pliant  spectator  in  the  world.  When  he  goes 
to  the  theatre  he  must— to  judge  from  the 
thunderous  applause  which  greets  the  most  inane 
theatrical  moments— continually  convince  him- 
self he  is  having  a  good  lime.  The  limitations 
of  the-  Broadway  audience  may  well  be  the  result 
of  economics.  With  ticket  prices  soaring  into  the 
stratosphere,  the  audience  has  become  more  and 
more  dominated  by  prosperous  business  people. 
(It  is  well  known  on  Broadway  that  while  or- 
chestra seats  are  at  a  premium,  the  balconies  are 
often  three-quarters  empty.)  Going  to  the  theatre 
is  now  a  form  of  conspicuous  consumption,  where 
many  attend  not  because  they  want  to  but  be- 
cause of  social  or  cultural  pressures. 

In  consequence,  the  New  York  theatre  audi- 
ences I  have  observed  over  the  years  appear  to  be 
chiefly  given  over  to  two  types  of  spectator.  The 
first  makes  up  the  matinee,  benefit,  and  conven- 
tion audiences,  and  goes  to  a  play  for  the  sake  of 
charity,  business,  or  sight-seeing.  (For  him  Broad- 
way serves  up  such  gooey  fudge  sundaes  as  "The 
Sound  of  Music,"  "The  World  of  Suzie  Wong," 
"  \untie  Maine."  "Take  Me  Along,"  and  "A 
Majority  of  One.")  The  second  type  is  the  cock- 
tail party  celebrant  who,  fearful  of  drawing  an 
embarrassing  conversational  blank,  trails  Kul- 
chur  down  every  neon  alley  in  Times  Square. 
(For  him,  Broadway  invokes  the  more  pretentious 
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glories  of  ").!>.  "Deal  Liar,"  and  "The  Miracle 
Worker";  the  cumbrous  opulence  <>l  ovei 
weighted  productions  like  "Rashomon"  and 
"Becket";  and  the  summer  "festivities"  of  the 
American  Shakespeare  Festival.)  Going  to  the 
theatre  for  quick  cultural  "improvement," 
charity  purposes,  <>i  expense-account  entertain- 
ment does  not  signify  .1  very  vital  relationship 
between  the  spei  tator  and  the  stage— which  is  one 
reason  why  the  plays  are  so  bad  and  the  opinions 
of  the  reviewers  so  sacrosanct.  Vny  repertory 
company  which  plans  to  appeal  to  the  existing 
audience,  instead  of  attracting  an  entirely  new 
one  from  those  multitudes  who  now  st.i\  home 
out  <>f  penury,  apathy,  or  disgust,  will  be  merely 
.m  extended  arm  of  Broadway,  doomed  to 
mediocrity  and  pretense  before  it  even  opens. 

These,  then,  are  the  major  problems  which  the 
I  incoln  Square  company  must  solve  it  it  is  ever 
to  be  anything  more  than  a  fashionable  play- 
thing for  the  opulent  and  the  bored.  A  few  of 
the  local  repertory  companies  now  in  operation— 
the  Phoenix,  the  Living  Theatre,  the  American 
Stratford  Shakespeare  company,  and  Shakespeare 
in  the  Park— have  vastly  different  intentions  and 
'deals,  but  the\  all  offer  abundant  proof  of  how 
formidable  these  obstacles  are. 

THE     PHOENIX 

FOR  several  years,  Norris  Houghton  and 
T.  E.  Hambleton  have  been  presenting  plays 
at  the  Phoenix,  a  theatre  on  Second  Avenue 
formerly  devoted  to  Yiddish  drama.  But  at  the 
Phoenix,  every  season  seems  to  be  the  first.  Sup- 
ported In  a  dutiful  but  unenthusiastic  subscrip- 
tion audience  and  some  generous  grants  from  a 
couple  of  foundations,  the  Phoenix  behaves  like 
a  man  possessing  a  modest  inheritance  but  not 
the  vaguest  idea  how  to  spend  it.  Pushed  one 
way  by  off-Broadway  ideals  and  another  by 
Broadway  success  patterns,  it  has  hitherto  re- 
served decision  by  spending  it  on  whatever  hap- 
pened to  be  at  hand:  here  a  spectacular  directed 
by  Tyrone  Guthrie,  there  a  musical,  one  month 
a  foreign  repertory  company  on  tour,  the  next 
a  Shakespeare  play  pre-tested  at  Stratford.  For 
the  last  two  years,  a  permanent  company  has 
been  performing  under  the  direction  of  Stuart 
Vaughan.  Yet,  somehow,  the  sense  of  uncertainty 
at  the  Phoenix  is  still  just  as  pronounced  as  ever. 
The  major  difficulty,  I  think,  is  that  the  com- 
pany has  never  developed  a  clearcut  identity. 
Last  season,  the  Phoenix  repertory  consisted  of 
"The  Great  God  Brown,"  "Lysistrata,"  "Peer 
Gynt,"  and  the  two  parts  of  "Henry  IV,"  but  the 


only  thing  unified  about  these  productions  was 
that  they  were  all  unsatisfai  toi  y 

To  be  fiank.  the  Phoenix  has  no  uiisiie  pur- 
pose One  could  have  forgiven  the  elephantine 
literalness  ol  the  staging,  the  monotony  of  the 
interpretations,  and  the  unevenness  ol  the  a<  ting, 
il  only  one  had  sensed  that  something  important 
was  being  attempted.  But  the  tendency  of  the 
Phoenix  to  use  the  same  .utois  in  .ill  the  leading 
roles,  to  stand  pat  with  whatevci  phases  the 
reviewers,  and  to  1  eat  range  programs  for  the 
sake  of  the  box  office,  indicates  that  the  only 
thing  animating  this  theatre  is  "sue  cess"  as  Broad- 
way   measures    it.     1    finished    the   season    tited    of 

Will  Steven  Armstrong's  perpetually  tilted  stage, 
tired  of  Stuart  Vaughan's  dogged  Methodizing 
of  non-psychological  plays,  and.  above  all,  tired 

of  seeing  some  of  my  favorite  dramatic  works 
strewn  about  the  Phoenix  stage  like  so  many 
violated  corpses. 

For  despite  its  lofty  intentions,  the  Phoenix 
is  doing  more  harm  than  good  to  the  cause  of 
great  drama.  An  ambitious  brochure  promises 
a  "new  tradition  in  the  theatre."  but  the  com- 
pany has  developed  no  new  methods  of  staging, 
playing,  or  interpretation  to  justify  such  a  prom- 
ise: and  even  its  traditional  techniques  are 
labored  and  inadequate.  To  be  fair.  Vaughan 
has  discovered  a  few  accomplished  comic  talents. 
But  like  our  star-centered  theatre,  the  Phoenix  is 
unwilling  to  abandon  itself  to  anything  higher 
than  its  own  survival.  And  it  now  functions  as  a 
rather  dusty  showcase  for  its  actors  and  its  staff. 

THE     LIVING     THEATRE 

USING  a  tiny  stage  on  the  second  floor  of 
a  converted  tenement  off  West  14th  Street, 
the  Living  Theatre  is  like  a  diminutive  warrior, 
always  prepared  to  battle  Goliath  but  equipped 
only  with  a  roundhouse  punch.  When  it  hits,  it 
hits  hard;  when  it  misses,  it  knocks  itself  out. 
Last  season,  I  spent  two  wonderful— and  two 
miserable— evenings  in  the  Living  Theatre.  Yet, 
despite  the  unevenness  of  the  fare,  I  always  look 
forward  eagerly  to  the  productions  ol  Judith 
Malina  and  Julian  Beck,  the  couple  who  founded 
the  theatre  and  determine  its  policies. 

These  producers  have  a  praiseworthy  devotion 
to  experimental  plays  as  the  only  form  of  theat- 
rical progress;  unfortunately,  they  are  sometimes 
even  more  fanatically  dedicated  to  experimental 
theory.  Recently,  this  theory— a  disordered  com- 
pound of  Pirandello,  Piscator,  and  Brccht— was 
more  prominent  than  the  plays  in  a  double  bill 
consisting     of     Jackson     MacLow's     "Marrying 
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DIRECTIONS     FOR     CHRISTMAS 

to  land  his  heavy  sled  on  our  green  lawn. 
a  narrow  twist  to  veer  and  clear  the  wires. 
House  pointed  like  a  deadly  letter  A. 
the  street  used  far  too  much  to  take  a  chance. 

So,  doubly  sure,  we  place  our  season's  giants 
along  the  sheet  beneath  the  painted  tree 
and  sweep  the  hearth  of  ever)  ignorance 
before  the  child  should  wonder  or  inquire. 

The  truth  we  amplify  in  many  ways. 
Our  heavy  chimney  has  a  deadly  flue. 
An  architectural  fire  warms  the  house. 
Beyond  all  this,  what  could  we  do? 


Maiden"  and  Sophocles'  "Women  of  Trachis." 
The  first  was  based  on  nonsense  syllables  selected 
at  random  b\  a  throw  of  the  dice  (drowned  out 
anywa)  1>\  cacophonous  sounds  on  unidentifiable 
instruments),  and  the  second— translated  b\  Ezra 
Pound  into  idioms  of  the  twenty-three-skiddoo 
variety— was  performed  in  a  manner  more  ap- 
propriate to  "The  World  of  Sholem  Aleichem." 
Since  the  talents  ot  the  company  (and  especially 
of  Miss  Malina  who  cannot  refrain  from  playing 
leads i  are— to  s,t\  the  least— uncertain  when  not 
serving  contemporary,  mordant,  and  ironic  plays, 
the  grim  trials  of  this  evening  are  beyond  my 
power  to  describe. 

Yet,  this  is  the  company  which  performed  so 
immaculately  in  Jack  Gelber's  exciting  play, 
"The  Connection."  and  which  staged  the  first 
performance  of  Pirandello's  "Tonight  We  Impro- 
ve" to  make  that  pla\  relevant  to  American 
audiences.  In  both  these  productions,  the  Living 
Theatre  transcended  its  own  pretensions,  for  at 
best  it  functions  like  a  sardonic  spotlight  of 
enormous  power  which  can  be  turned  on  itself, 
the  commercial  theatre,  or  the  dramatic  event 
with  equal  effectiveness.  "The  Connection." 
for  example— while  creating  an  atmosphere  oi 
cool  junkie  reality  so  authentic  it  showed  up  the 
-  •studio's  "Hatful  of  Rain"  as  conventional 
and  contrived— featured  a  brilliant  satire  on  ex- 
perimental theatre  directors:  and  "Tonight  We 
Improvise"  indiscriminate!)  detonated  avant- 
garde  theories,  quack  directors,  and  tempera- 
mental actors  with  thundering  explosi\eness. 


The  most  penetrating  gleams  of  the  Living 
Theatre's  spotlight  are  reserved  for  the  sleepy 
spectator.  Encouraged  to  leave  the  theatre  in  the 
middle  of  a  play,  badgered  into  commenting  on 
the  action  while  the  play  is  in  progress,  con- 
fronted in  the  lobbv  during  intermission  with  a 
continuation  of  the  argument,  and  loosened  up 
with  a  series  of  outrageous  practical  jokes,  the 
spectator  is  constantly  being  harried  into 
thought.  The  Living  Theatre  is  endowed  with  a 
spirit  of  joyous  anarchy  which  holds  nothing 
sacred— least  of  all  the  audience. 

For  Beck  and  Malina  are  aware  that  the  pallid 
quality  of  our  commercial  theatre  is  largely  the 
result  of  the  extreme  pomposity  implicit  in  the 
verv  act  of  theatre-going.  Consequently,  thev  are 
attempting  to  break  down  the  sacred  contract  of 
silence  between  the  audience  and  the  stage,  creat- 
ine; a  new  relationship  in  which  the  spectator  will 
be  an  engaged  participant  rather  than  just  a 
solemn  and  detached  observer.  The  limitations 
of  the  approach  are  obvious,  but  there  are  dozens 
of  experimental  playwrights  (including  Tarry, 
Beckett.  Ionesco.  Vauthier,  Ohelderode,  Genet, 
Brecht.  Frisch.  and  Jack  Gelber)  for  whom 
the  company's  methods  could  be  admirably  ap- 
propriate. The  Living  Theatre  is  erratic  but,  in 
its  understanding  that  there  can  be  no  living 
theatre  without  a  living  audience,  it  is  preparing 
the  way  for  real  advance. 


AMERICAN     SHAKESPEARE 

THE  Stratford  Festival  company  in  Con- 
necticut has  grown  fat  financially  but 
artistically  it  is  still  very  lean  in  the  chops.  Strat- 
ford began  operations  six  years  ago  under  much 
the  same  favorable  conditions  as  Lincoln  Square, 
announcing  high  ideals  and  large  ambitions.  It 
was  backed  by  the  Theatre  Guild,  supported  by 
private  contributions,  and  provided  with  all  the 
advantages  Broadway  could  afford.  Todav.  hav- 
ing: totalh  failed  to  overcome  any  of  the  threats 
to  repertory,  it  has  degenerated  into  what  Walter 
Kerr  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  has  called 
a    "cultural  Howard  Johnson's." 

For  Stratford's  reverence  for  De  Bard  is  always 
subordinate  to  its  reverence  for  profit,  its  desire 
for  artistry  always  secondary  to  its  attraction  to 
fashion  and  festivity.  In  the  plush  lobby,  por- 
traits of  Ben  Jonson  and  Francis  Beaumont  hang 
side  b\  side  with  busts  of  Maurice  Evans  and 
Katharine  Hepburn,  while  plates  and  mugs  bear- 
ing Shakespeare's  image  .ire  sold  over  the  counter 
along  with  root  beer  and  Pepsi-Cola. 

Inside  the  theatre,  the  same  conditions  prevail. 
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To  emphasize  Stratford's  "festive"  quality,  the 
stage  is  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  what  look 
like  oversize  potato  chips— accompanied  in  one 
production  l>\  a  setting  composed  "f  a  candy 
cupola,  .1  filigree  t  .ikt  house,  and  a  peppermini 
flagpole  In  this  appetizing  environment,  one's 
impulse  is  to  rush  onto  the  stage  and  eai  th< 
not  to  mention  any  actors  you  can  get  your  teeth 
into.  Bui  aside  from  its  ability  to  convert  Shake- 
speare into  a  Baked  Alaska,  Stratford's  contribu- 
tions to  the  <lr. mi. i  have  been  negligible,  and  its 
productions  downright  hopeli  ss 

Its  audience,  first  ol  all,  seems  less  interested  in 
Shakespeare  than  in  romping  on  the  greensward. 
The  theatre,  advertising  itself  as  .i  pleasant  place 
ti>  kill  time  ("There  is  no  nicer,  happier  place  to 
go"),  now  attracts  vacationists,  picknickers, 
schoolchildren,  tourists,  and  suburbanites  up 
from  Westport.  You  will  find  the  s.mic  sjxxtators 
nodding  in  the  barns  of  summer  stock.  Seeking 
casual  "seasonal"  entertainment.  the\  don't  want 
anything  "heavy"  and  no  doubt  would  prefer  at 
hast  one  movie  star  to  each  play. 

To  accommodate  them.  Stratford  last  summer 
provided  two:  Katharine  Hepburn  and  Robert 
R\an.  This.  I  suppose,  is  an  improvement  over 
the  first  season  which  featured  Jack  Palance.  but 
such  progress  is  measured  in  millimeters  John 
Houseman  (who  resigned  two  seasons  ago)  at- 
tempted to  form  a  non-stellar  companv  and. 
though  he  was  ultimately  overruled,  some  of 
these  actoi>  are  still  the  nucleus  of  the  group. 
Vet.  since  these  performers  were  recruited  from 
('among  other  places)  Broadway,  Hollywood,  the 
\ctors  Studio,  the  Civic  Repertorv.  the  Mercury 
Theatre,  the  Group  Theatre,  and  the  Canadian 
Festival,  the  Stratford  stage  resounds  with  the 
most  polymorphous  collection  of  accents,  in- 
flections, and  acting  styles  this  side  of  Babel. 
Conceivably,  this  troupe  might  eventually  form 
a  tightlv  knit  ensemble,  but  the  Stratford  actors 
are  now  so  miscast  and  mishandled,  and  pursue 
their  own  wa\s  so  obsessively,  that  each  perform- 
ance sounds  like  a  dialogue  between  past,  present, 
and  future  man.  The  Festival  maintains  an 
academy  on  the  grounds  which  might  help  to 
develop  a  unified  Shakespeare  style,  but  since 
this  school  is  run  by  members  of  the  companv, 
my  suess  is  that  it  is  only  passing  on  bad  habits. 
Anyway,  the  most  influential  models  for  the  ap- 
prentices will  probablv  be  the  performances  of 
the  stars,  and  about  these  it  would  be  better  to 
preserve  a  discreet  silence. 

Even  more  depressing  than  Stratford's  affection 
for  Hollywood  stars  and  heterogeneous  actors  is 
its    affinitv     for    slick,    streamlined    productions. 


Aside  from  last  summer's  version  of  "The 
ipest"— directed  by  an  intelligent  newcomer 
named  William  Ball  — 1  have  nev<  i  se(  n  a  show  at 
itford  which  reflected  the  slightest  notion  of 
the  author's  intention  or  even  the  slightest  inter- 
est in  il.  The  approach  of  Stratford's  artistic 
director,  Jack  Landau,  is  to  make  the  pkr 
shiny,  chrome-plated,  and  loaded  with  accessories 
modern  car.  In  past  seasons,  for  example, 
Mi  Landau  effectively  scuttled  "Measure  for 
Measure"  and  "Much  Ado  About  Nothing"  by 
placing  them,  respectivelv .  in  nineteenth-centui  v 
Vienna  and  Spanish  Texas.  Last  summer,  he 
hi  ought  "Twelfth  Night"  "up  to  date''  also, 
beaching  it  on  the  s.mds  of  Brighton.  Next  vear, 
I  am  expecting  a  production  of  "Love's  Labour's 
Lost"  to  be  laid  in  a  maternity  hospital. 

SHAKESPEARE     IN     THE     PARK 

WHILE  Stratford  wraps  Shakespeare  in 
pastry  dough,  die  New  York  Shakespeare 
Festival  bundles  him  in  burlap.  Joseph  Papp's 
virile  and  vigorous  ensemble  has  been  presenting 
free  performances  for  five  years  on  the  west  side 
of  Central  Park.  It  is  now  the  most  brilliant 
companv  in  America,  and  by  far  the  closest  to 
the  repertory  ideal. 

It  is  common  knowledge  in  New  York  how 
courageously  Mr.  Papp  has  fought  for  free  Shake- 
speare—combating the  recalcitrance  of  the  Park 
Commissioner,  the  hostility  of  petty  bureaucrats, 
and  the  indifference  of  the  large  foundations.* 
It  is  not  so  well  known  how  completely  this 
economic  innovation  has  transformed  the  theatre 
audience.  Drawn  from  all  classes  and  income 
groups,  the  Central  Park  spectators  have  an  al- 
most Elizabethan  buoyancy  and  verve  which  are 
a  startling  contrast  to  the  spiritual  vacuitv  of 
Broadwav's  mink  matrons  and  expense-account 
aristocrats.  Since  the  theatre  does  not  advertise, 
is  unaffected  by  reviews,  and  lacks  any  prestigious 

•According  to  an  article  Papp  wrote  for  the  Xrw 
York  Timt--.  both  the  Rockefeller  and  Ford  Founda- 
tions rejected  his  appeal  for  funds— the  first,  on  the 
grounds  that  free  Shakespeare  destroyed  incentive, 
and  the  second,  because  it  smacked  too  much  of 
Socialism.  It  is  becoming  a  policy  of  the  lar»e  founda- 
tions to  support  what  is  already  prosperous  and 
fashionable,  while  turning  away  from  what  is  needy 
and  intrinsically  <;ood.  The  Ford  Foundation's  grants 
totaling  $559,000  to  four  repertory  companies,  on 
condition  that  they  match  funds  by  raising  local 
support,  do  not  reverse  this  policy.  Mr.  Papp.  how- 
ever, has  won  over  the  Mayor  of  New  York  and  other 
citv  officials.  A  theatre  is  being  constructed  for  his 
players  in  the  Park,  and  they  may  perform  in  the  city 
schools  in  the  months  ahead. 
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tone,  the  spectators— some  of  whom  are  seeing 
their  very  first  play— come  not  out  of  duty  but 
out  of  desire.  For  those  who  contend  that  the 
theatre  lost  its  life  when  it  alienated  the  folk  and 
the  intelligentsia,  here  is  ample  proof  that  under 
the  proper  conditions  it  can  be  swiftly  and  ef- 
fectively revived. 

And  the  proper  conditions  certainly  prevail 
now  in  the  Park.  On  a  simple  outdoor  platform 
stage,  handsomely  appointed  for  each  play  by 
Eldon  Elder,  Papp  has  produced  the  most  intel- 
ligent and  imaginative  shows  in  town,  accom- 
plishing the  astounding  feat  of  creating  a 
uniquely  American  style  for  Shakespeare  which 
is  both  fresh  and  faithful  to  the  text.  Last  sum- 
mer, after  a  gruff  and  muscular  production  of 
"Henry  V,"  directed  by  Papp  himself,  and  a  less 
coherent  one  of  "Measure  for  Measure,"  directed 
by  Alan  Schneider,  the  company  rattled  off  a 
version  of  "Taming  of  the  Shrew"  which  was 
unquestionably  the  finest  interpretation  of  a 
Shakespeare  comedy  I  have  ever  seen. 

The  director,  Gerald  Freedman,  fashioned  an 
outrageous  farce  style  which  drew  on  the  Marx 
Brothers,  Mack  Sennett,  animated  cartoons,  and 
rommedia  dell'  arte,  while  exercising  his  con- 
siderable choreographic  skill  to  turn  the  crowd 
scenes  into  uproarious  comic  dances.  To  add 
pandemonium  to  delirium,  Freedman  designed 
a  series  of  pratfalls,  tumblings,  beatings,  and 
brawls  which  have  not  been  so  superbly  executed 
since  the  heyday  of  the  silent  film,  always  pre- 
serving the  style  proper  to  a  play  within  a  play. 

The  paradox  is  that  while  the  company  as  a 
whole  can  now  be  compared  favorably  with  any 
in  the  world,  it  consisted  last  summer  of  actors 
who  were  relatively  obscure  or  who  had  not 
shown  any  previous  distinction.  Barbara  Ann 
Barrie,  for  example,  too  mannered  and  affected 
at  Stratford,  emerged  as  a  controlled  pei  former 
with  an  excellent  sense  of  taste;  and  Jack 
Cannon,  a  lazy,  indifferent  actor  at  the  Phoenix, 
was  a  wild  animal  in  the  Park,  playing  Petruchio 
as  a  violent,  fortune-seeking,  swashbuckling 
Italianate  cutthroat  who,  along  with  Jane  White 
(brilliant  as  Kate)  created  what  was  surely  one  of 
the  most  vigorous  wooing  scenes  ever  staged. 
Moreover,  the  company  featured  a  collection  of 
zanies,  many  of  them  coming  to  notice  for  the 
first  time,  who  were  as  demented  a  pack  of  mad- 
brain  rudesbies  as  any  in  the  Hemisphere. 

Joseph  Papp,  in  short,  has  created  a  new  com- 
pany, a  new  style,  and  a  new  audience,  and  done 
so  without  a  single  artistic  compromise.  If  the 
world  were  just,  he  would  not  only  have  a 
permanent  home  in  the  Park,  but  Broadway  and 


Lincoln  Square  into  the  bargain,  for  no  one  else 
has  done  more  to  keep  our  decaying  theatre 
pulsing  and  alive. 

LINCOLN     SQUARE 

ABOUT  Lincoln  Square,  it  is  possible  only 
to  speculate  from  the  numerous  statements 
of  policy  circulated  in  the  press  by  Elia  Kazan 
and  Robert  Whitehead,  who  will  control  the 
repertory  company's  future.  But  their  statements 
can  perhaps  give  us  a  fairly  clear  idea  of  the 
direction  the  company  can  be  expected  to  take. 

"We  intend  to  make  a  theatre  that  is  interest- 
ing, exciting,  vital  to  us  in  contemporary  terms," 
said  Kazan  in  a  recent  interview.  "If  we  do  a 
classic,  it  has  to  have  a  meaning  for  us  today  and 
it's  got  to  be  exciting.  .  .  ."  In  more  precise  terms, 
Kazan  and  Whitehead  affirm  that  their  repertory 
program  will  "avoid  the  smell  of  the  library"  by 
ruling  out  things  like  "pseudo-realistic  produc- 
lions  of  'The  Wild  Duck,'  always  that  same 
damned  'Wild  Duck'."  Instead,  the  company  will 
perform  an  annual  program  of  two  new  plays  by 
"leading  American  writers."  two  revivals  of 
"classical  European  plays,"  and  one  revival  of 
"an  American  classic."  ("Everyone,"  adds  Kazan, 
"should  see  'Death  of  a  Salesman'  every  five 
years.") 

Moreover,  the  repertory  might  include  sweep- 
ing dramatizations  of  such  novels  as  Werfel's 
Forty  Days  of  Musa  Dagh,  Dreiser's  Sister  Carrie 
("We  recreate  the  social  background  of  that  era 
...  an  environment  out  of  which  came  the 
America  of  today"),  and  Zola's  Germinal  ("What 
a  play  that  would  make.  The  coal  mines  of 
Belgium.  A  real  Van  Gogh  feeling  about  it.  A 
love  story  there,  and  a  story  of  labor  struggles"). 

The  company  itself  would  consist  of  thirty 
"leading"  American  actors,  paid  anywhere  be- 
tween off-Broadway  minimum  and  the  maximum 
of  a  Broadway  star,  and  would  spend  eight 
months  before  out-of-town  audiences  experiment- 
ing with  a  number  of  plays  in  the  hope  of  select- 
ing the  first  two  or  three.  Finally,  the  directors 
are  sure  that  Lincoln  Square,  though  subsidized, 
will  prove  no  unfair  competition  to  Broadway 
because  its  box-office  scale  will  be  "almost  as 
high  as  Broadway's."  And  with  this  plan,  Kazan 
hopes  to  attract  "a  lot  of  my  intellectual  friends 
[who]  have  stopped  going  to  the  theatre." 

At  the  risk  of  sounding  prematurely  harsh, 
let  me  ti\  to  suggest  why  Mr.  Kazan's  intellectual 
friends  may  well  prefer  to  stay  home. 

(1)  Classics  vital  in  contemporary  terms.  In 
theory,  a  high-sounding  ideal;  in  practice,  always 
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;m  excuse  for  a  directoi  to  spread  his  per- 
sonality over  .1  play.  We  can  learn  From  Strat- 
ford about  the  perils  of  bringing  .1  <  l.issii  "up  to 
date."  Shakespeare  in  the  Park,  <>n  the  other 
hand,  demonstrates  thai  the  onl)  wa)  to  make  .1 
masterpiece  meaningful  "for  us  today"  is  to  cul 
past  both  convention  and  contrivance  to  the 
heart  of  the  author's  intention.  To  such  a  task. 
Mr.  K.i/. in  tines  not  seem  \u\  much  inclined. 
lie  has  yel  t<>  direct  anything  but  commercial 
American  |>l.i\s,  and  two  years  ago  he  announced 
thai  he  would  nevei  produce  Shakespeare  be- 
cause,  "1  am  more  Interested  in  the  life  thai  is 
around  me."  This  curious  statement,  along  with 
other  evidence,  suggests  that  for  all  his  brilliant 
craftsmanship  and  psychological  intuition.  Mr. 
Kazan's  approach  to  the  drama  is  peculiarly  con- 
temporary. 1  suspect  il  he  does  direel  a  classic,  it 
will  end  up  either  with  an  American  setting  or 
.111  American  social-psychological  interpretation. 
I  am  not  sure  the  Lincoln  Square  directors  arc 
aware  that  while  you  can  doctor  second-rate 
works  to  suit  your  own  prejudices,  you  don't 
meddle  with  masterpieces. 

(2)  Avoid  the  smell  of  the  library.  If  the 
library  smells,  it  is  from  lack  of  human  habita- 
tion, lor  it  is  rarely  aired  by  our  theatrical  elites. 
Yet,  this  odoriferous  area  contains  most  of  the 
works  worth  doing  by  a  subsidized  repertory  com- 
pany. It  would  be  interesting  to  tally  how  many 
times  "pseudo-realistic  productions  of  'The  Wild 
Duck'"  have  been  performed  in  this  country  as 
compared  with  pseudo-realistic  productions  of 
"All  My  Sons,"  pseudo-poetic  productions  of 
"J.  R.,"  and  pseudo-pseudo  productions  of  "Sweet 
Bird  of  Youth."  Lincoln  Square  may  succeed  in 
filtering  out  the  "smell  of  the  library"  by  in- 
troducing the  stink  of  the  cash  box. 

(3)  The  repertory.  The  two  new  plays  by 
"leading  American  writers"  would  probably  be 
more  appropriate  to  Broadway  than  to  a  subsi- 
dized art  theatre:  plays  by  new  or  controversial 
American  writers  would  be  more  to  the  point. 
The  cycle  of  "American  classics"— after  two  or 
three  plays  by  O'Neill,  and  (this  is  a  generous 
estimate)  one  each  by  Wilder,  Williams,  Odets, 
and  Miller— will  be  totally  exhausted.  The  "two 
classical  European  plays"  might  have  some  merit, 
but  what  works  could  be  chosen  when  most  of 
the  great  European  dramas  "smell  of  the  library"? 
Kazan's  plan  for  dramatizing  novels  might  prove 
a  contribution  to  the  theatre,  but  hardly  to  the 
drama;  adaptations  like  this  are  better  left  to 
1  lie  writers  of  musicals. 

(4)  The  company.  "Leading  American  actors"? 
With  pay  scales  up  to  the  astronomical  portions 


of  .1  star?  Look  out'  So  far,  Christopher  Plum 
mer  and  Geraldine  Page,  Ixnh  versatile  per- 
formers, have  been  announced  lor  the  company; 

the  icst  will  probably  come  from  less  resourceful 

Links  ol  the  Vctors  Studio.  M\  guess  is  that,  in 
consequence,  within  a  yeai  01  so  tin  repertory 
will  imisist  mainly  of  conventional  American 
plays. 

(*>)  Experimenting  out  of  town.  This  seems  to 
be  evidence  thai  Lincoln  Square  will  be  more 
inclined  to  follow  public  taste  than  to  lead  it. 
Out-of-town  tryouts  are  a  peculiar  Broadway 
custom  invariably  resulting  in  the  revision  of  a 
play  to  suit  the  demands  of  the  audience-.  Is  it 
Utopian  to  expect  a  subsidized  company  to  revise 
its  audience  to  suit  the  demands  of  the  play? 

(6)  Box-office  scale  almost  as  high  as  Broad- 
zvay's.  This  increases  the  probability  that  Lincoln 
Square  will  attract  much  the  same  audience  as 
Broadway;  it  is  alreaih  preparing  the  same  kind 
of  fare.  In  its  projected  ticket  prices,  as  in  al- 
most every  one  of  its  announced  plans,  Lincoln 
Square,  three  years  before  its  opening  date,  is 
elFectivcly  undermining  the  basic  purpose  of  sub- 
sidized repertory. 

TOWARD     RIGHT     SOLUTIONS 

TH  E  prospect,  therefore,  despite  all  the  love, 
sweat,  and  money  poured  into  the  project, 
is  not  very  heartening.  The  motives  of  Mr.  Kazan 
and  Mr.  Whitehead  are  undoubtedly  above  re- 
proach, and  it  is  certain  that  they  are  among  the 
most  gifted  men  working  in  the  commercial 
theatre.  But  their  standards  for  the  drama  have 
hitherto  been  the  same  as  the  standards  of  Broad- 
way—and you  do  not  easily  change  the  habits  of  a 
lifetime.  One  may  wonder  why— when  it  is  com- 
mercialism that  is  debasing  our  theatre— the 
Lincoln  Square  project  was  handed  over  to  two 
men  who  have  hitherto  shown  no  great  interest 
in  any  other  system.  But  it  often  seems  our  na- 
tional custom  to  analyze  a  problem  correctly  and 
then  come  up  with  the  wrong  solution. 

Meanwhile,  other  companies— without  fanfare, 
funds,  or  fabulous  theatre  buildings— are  working 
their  way  through  to  the  right  solutions.  For 
while  Americans  will  blunder  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions,  they  can  also  come  through 
with  striking  and  imaginative  achievements 
against  the  most  overwhelming  odds.  Stratford 
and  Lincoln  Square  may  suggest  that  our  current 
repertory  fever  is  only  the  hectic  of  an  old 
disease.  But  for  the  Living  Theatre,  and,  es- 
pecially, for  Shakespeare  in  the  Park,  it  is  more 
the  blush  of  a  bright  and  clean  beginning. 
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O     ME,    as    to    most    of    us,    the    term 
A     "National  Park"  has  always  suggested  snow- 
capped    mountains,     sculptured     canyons,     ever- 
green   forests,    swift-running   streams.     We    cer- 
tainl)    don't    associate    it    with    coconut    palms 
rustling    above    dazzling    white     beaches,    with 
turquoise   and   bottle-green    oceans,    with    moon- 
light on  banks  of  cumulus  cloud  drifting  before 
the    trades.     We   don't,    that    is,    until    we    have 
visited  the  youngest,  and  most  seductive  member 
of  the  Park  family,  the  Virgin   Islands  National 
Park.    Few  people,  I  find,  have  ever  heard  of  it. 
That  is  not  surprising:   it  has  been  officially  in 
existence  for  less  than  five  years;  as  ol  this  writ- 
ing, it  is  onh   jusi  getting  under  way.    When  my 
wile  and   1   pitched   our   tent   on    the   beach   in 
November  last   year,  we  were   in    fact   the   only 
campers  on  the  island. 

The  Park  comprises  about  three-fourths  of  the 


island  of  St.  John,  which  is  smaller  and  far  less 
populous  than  either  St.  Thomas  or  St.  Croix- 
the   other   American    possessions    in    the    Virgin 
Islands  group.    St.  John    lies   seventv-five   miles 
east   of  San   Juan.    Puerto   Rico,    in    the    Lesser 
Antilles.    It  is  about  the  size  of  Bermuda,  nine 
miles  long  and  up  to  five  in  width,  volcanic  in 
origin,  the  coast  a  sinuous  line  of  sheltered  bays 
and    rocky    headlands,    the    interior    a    jumbled 
mass  of  low  mountains  rising  abrupth   from  the 
shore.    The  climate  is  benign,  with   the   lowest 
recorded  temperature  65°  and  the  highest  91°, 
and  only  five  or  six  degrees  difference  between 
summer  and  winter.    Since  there  is  happily  no 
airport  on  St.  John,  you  go  there  by  boat  from 
St.  Thomas-a  half-hour  run  almost  due  east  (the 
Caribbean    Sea    to    starboard    and    the    Atlantic 
Ocean  to  port),  through  an  archipelago  of  small 
islands   or  keys,    in    what    is   surelv    one   of   the 
loveliest  approaches  to  any  of  our  National  Parks. 
The     permanent     population     of     St.     John 
amounts   to  only  about   eight   hundred,    largely 
concentrated  in  two  settlements  outside  the  Park 
area.    For  visitors,  there  is  a  luxurious  resort  on 
the  site  of  one  of  the  great  sugar  plantations, 
which  is  full  to  the  last  beachside  cabin  during 
the  height  of  the  season.   And  of  course  there  are 
the    old    timers    among    the    tourists    who    "dis- 
covered"  St.   John    many   years   ago.    who    have 
their  own  favorite  spots  for  winter  holidavs  or 
who  have  even  yielded  to  its  charm  and  made  it 
their  permanent  home.    Under  increasing  pres- 
sure from   the   tourist   trade,   already  firmly  en- 
trenched on  St.  Thomas,  the  whole  island  might 
well    have    succumbed    to    "progress"    within    a 
ver)   few  years  if  Mr.  Laurance  Rockefeller  had 
not  seen  the  opportunity  to  present  the  nation 
with  a  unique  National  Park,  where  one  can  step 
into    a    wilderness    environment    hardly    out    of 
binocular  range  of  tourists  in  Bikinis. 

Arrangements  for  our  trip  were  simple  enough. 
We  had  sent  ahead  by  air  freight  our  tent  and 
other  camping  gear.    Snorkels   and   flippers   for 
exploring    the    coral    reels    we    bought    in    St. 
Thomas.    To  be  sure,  before  we  left  home  our 
friends   had   raised   polite  eyebrows  at   the  very 
idea    of    camping    on    a    tropical    island.     They 
seemed  to  envisage  leeches  dropping  down  from 
the  trees  and  vipers  rising  from  the  ground.    In 
gloomy  moments  they  saw  us  caught  some  night 
in  the  path  of  the  army  ants'  autumn  maneuvers, 
with  nothing  left  next  morning  but  a  few  gold 
teeth,  a  skillet,  and  the  tent's  aluminum  poles. 
What,     the)     asked,     about     snakes,     scorpions, 
lizards?      These     hazards     proved     illusory.      No 
snakes,  no  army  ants,  scorpions  small  and  non- 
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combative,  lizards  everywhere  and  utterl)  charm- 
ing. It  is  true,  however,  that  1  did  not  quite 
believe  in  the  whole  thing  until  we  were  packed 
up  and  .u  tuall)  on  oui   \\.i\ . 

Until  a  lew  years  ago,  travel  on  St.  fohn's 
Few  rough  roads  and  n.iils  was  entirely  l>\ 
donkey.  Now  it  is  largely  1>\  jeep,  rhere  are,  I 
believe,  jeeps  and  drivers  available  for  hire;  we 
were  Im  k\  enough  to  be  driven  t<>  our  destina- 
tion 1>\  the  Park  Naturalist,  whose  duties,  includ- 
ing lectures  in  the  native  villages,  take  him  all 
over  the  island.  The  previous  wintei  he  had 
made  the  fiisi  experimental  camping  trip  in  the 
Park,  and  reported  back  to  Washington  that  it 
was  noi  onl)  possible'  but  .i  delightful  experience. 

There  was  no  direel  i  < >acl  to  the  spoi  we  had 
in  mind.  The  route  turned  out  to  be  in  the 
Form  of  .i  giant  fishhook:  a  steep  <  limb  up  to  the 
centerline  road,  along  the  ridge  and  down  to  the 
farther  shore,  a  backward  curve  and  final  climb 
ami  hair-raising  descent  to  the  remote  ba\  that 
was  our  destination.  This  was  not  primeval 
Forest,  nor  was  it  a  man-dominated  land  either. 
It  was  something  else:  an  isolated  spot  where 
civilization— even  luxury  for  the  few— had 
sprouted  quickl)  and  quickly  faded  away— like 
the  ghost  towns  in  California,  or  those  fabulous 
cities  in  the  Amazon  jungle.  Here  the  lifeblood, 
while  it  lasted,  was  neither  gold  nor  silver  nor 
rubber,  but  the  juice  of  the  sugar  cane. 

For  over  two  hundred  years  after  Columbus 
discovered  this  multitude  of  islands  and  named 
them  for  St.  Ursula  and  the  Eleven  Thousand 
Virgins,  they  remained  relatively  unoccupied. 
Not  till  the  early  eighteenth  century  did  the 
Danish  West  India  Company  establish  a  perma- 
nent colony  and  build  a  fort  whose  ruins  still 
stand  above  one  of  the  Caribbean's  finest  harbors. 
"I  have  selected  a  place  to  build  a  fort,"  wrote 
the  governor  proudly  to  his  king,  "and  permit- 
ted the  planters  to  indicate  which  pieces  of  land 
they  preferred." 

As  one  drives  through  today's  jungle,  it  is 
staggering  to  learn  that  the  whole  island,  to  the 
tops  of  the  highest  hills,  was  cleared  and  planted 
—largely  to  sugar  cane— within  fifteen  years  of 
the  governor's  letter.  From  the  centerline  road 
one  gets  a  glimpse  now  and  then  of  an  old  estate 
house  at  the  head  of  a  valley,  a  white  dot  against 
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the  enveloping  green.  Down  in  the  l>.i\  rises  a 
t.ill  chimne)  thai  once  served  the  furnaces  ol  a 
sugar  mill.  \ncl  the  road  beneath  the  tires  ol  our 
jeep  (in  into  the  volcanic  rock  ol  the  hillside, 
built  up  over  precipitous  slopes  with  m.isses  of 
(lushed  stone  is  the  same  road  over  which  once 
rattled  the  mule-drawn  carts  <>l  (.me.  How  many 
slaves  died  to  build  it  is  not  recorded.  They  re- 
volted once,  and  almost  captured  the  island;  a 
centun  latei  when  slaver)  itself  died  out.  the 
greal  plantations  died  with  it.  So  the  forest,  al- 
ways lying  in  wait,  reclaimed  iis  own. 

UNDER     THE     GRICRI     TREE 

AN  D  what  a  forest!  For  a  northerner,  the 
combination  of  infinite  variety  and  close 
similarity  between  species  made  identification  a 
nightmare.  Every  other  tree  seemed  to  have 
narrow  "drip  tip"  leaves  for  quick  shedding  of 
occasional  torrential  rains,  or  else  long  bean  pods 
like  our  catalpas:  one  of  these  is  known  as 
"women's  tongues,"  since  it  tattles  in  the  wind. 
A  few  were  easy  to  pick  out,  such  as  the  kapok 
with  its  massive,  buttressed  trunk  and  seed  pods 
bursting  with  the  silky  fibers  that  arc  used  for 
"unsinkable"  cushions  by  American  yachtsmen, 
and  as  wads  for  blowguns  in  the  Amazon  jungle. 
We  identified  the  umbrella-shaped  rain  tree  with 
its  pink  flowers  and  pods  tasting  of  licorice;  the 
lignum  vitae,  whose  heavy  cross-grained  wrood  is 
so  hard  it  is  used  for  gears;  and— most  obvious 
because  of  its  smooth  and  copper-colored  bark— 
the  tree  with  a  name  you  can  taste  on  your 
tongue,  the  gumbo  limbo,  or  turpentine  tree. 
This  multipurpose  tree  not  only  flavors  chicken 
gumbo,  but  in  the  form  of  fence  posts  (where  it 
takes  root  like  our  willow)  helps  to  keep  the 
chickens  safe  for  the  pot. 

Here  and  there  along  the  roadside,  rows  of 
gumbo  limbos  marked  the  site  of  an  old  property 
line;  later  we  saw  a  noble  avenue  of  them  on  the 
abandoned  road  between  a  former  estate  house 
and  its  mill.  By  the  roadside  we  stopped  to 
sample  the  sugar  apple  and  the  soursop  that 
grow  in  abandoned  pastures  like  the  wild  apples 
of  New  England— both  edible  by  man  and  cattle. 
The  pulp  of  the  soursop  is  used  to  make  a  sort 
of  ice  cream. 

\s  we  reached  the  curve  of  our  fishhook  course, 
i  he  road  dropped  off  in  a  series  of  switchbacks 
that  would  put  a  goal  on  its  mettle.  The  vegeta- 
tion changed  as  we  descended.  There  is  less  rain- 
fall on  the  coast  than  in  the  mountains,  and  the 
slopes  and  headlands  exposed  to  the  steady  trade 
wind  have  almost  a  desert  dryness.    Barrel  cacti 
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along  the  roadside  reminded  me  of 
those  we  had  seen  in  the  Organ 
Pipe  Cactus  Monument  north  of 
the  Mexican  border.  I  even  thought 
I  saw  some  organ  pipe  cacti,  but 
they  turned  out  to  be  a  different 
species,  branching  some  distance 
above  the  ground,  more  like  a 
candelabra.  Huge  century  plants, 
also  reminiscent  of  the  Southwest 
deserts,  were  silhouetted  here  and 
there  against  the  sk\.  A  flock  of 
goats  scrambled  up  the  slope  away 
from  the  road,  as  the  jeep,  with  my 
wife  and  me  walking  behind,  made 
its  last  slalom  down  the  headwall 
to  the  level  of  the  beach  that  was 
to  be  our  home  for  almost  a  week. 
\  wide  strip  of  shimmering  while 
sand  between  two  rocky  promon- 
tories, the  beach  was  crisscrossed 
almost  to  the  water's  edge  with 
flowering  vines.  We  pitched  our 
tent  in  the  onl)  shad)  spot,  be- 
neath a  spreading  grigri  tree.  The 
smaller  painkiller  tree  in  our  back 
yard  insured  us  against  emergen 
( ies:  for  a  headache  you  put  a  leaf 
in  your  hat;  for  sore  feet,  in  your 
shoe.  (An  alternate  native  remedy 
for  headache  is  a  rusty  nail  stuck 
in  the  hair;  your  friends  leave  you  alone  and  you 
recover  that  much  faster.)  Water  was  to  be  had 
from  the  cistern  of  an  old  building  that  was  be- 
ing converted  into  the  Park  Ranger  Station  for 
this  end  of  the  island.  (Its  former  uses  were 
indicated  by  the  ruins  of  the  bay-rum  still  that 
went  with  it.)  In  our  rucksack  was  a  bottle-  of 
Puerto  Rican  rum,  and  there  were  lime  trees 
nearby  with  fruit  ready  for  the  shaking.  As  we 
listened  that  evening  to  the  diminishing  rumble 
of  the  jeep,  we  figured  that  we  would  make  out 
all  right. 

In  respect  to  other  human  beings,  we  "had  the 
beach  to  ourselves."  But  I  would  rather  think 
of  us  as  guests  of  the  permanent  residents  there. 
Of  these  the  most  conspicuous  were  the  brown 
pelicans.  For  them  the  shallow,  sheltered  ba\, 
teeming  with  "fry,"  was  a  happy  hunting  ground. 
Next  day  we  learned  their  routine.  The  earliest 
arrivals  would  appear  from  out  to  sea.  silent  and 
ghostly,  at  the  moment  when  the  cottony  clouds 
at  the  mouth  of  the  bay  were  ;:wakcning  from 
gray  to  gold.  Slowly  Happing  and  gliding,  they 
would  drift  in  so  low  over  the  water  as  to  be 
almost  invisible  against   the  still-dark  headlands; 
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suddenly  there  they  were,  grotesque 
shapes  growing  gargoyle-like  from 
the  rock  that  protruded  above  the 
water  a  stone's  throw  from  our  tent. 
By  the  time  I  had  taken  a  quick 
clip,  muttered  ritual  curses  on  the 
midges  (who  have  a  poet's  passion 
for  dawn  and  dusk),  and  was  scoop- 
ing a  hollow  in  the  sand  for  our 
breakfast  fire,  I  would  glimpse  out 
of  the  corner  of  my  eye  a  vertical 
streak  and  a  splash  of  white  water: 
the  first  dive  of  the  day.  From 
then  on  till  sunset,  when  the  last 
straggler  drifted  out  to  sea,  it 
was  an  almost  continuous  show. 
Perched  on  a  rock  or  a  post,  a 
pelican  may  appear  unwieldy; 
aloft,  he  is  a  functional  object  to 
delight  the  heart  of  the  artist  or 
aeronautical  engineer.  The  broad 
wingspread  with  the  open-fingered 
primaries,  the  fan-shaped  tail,  are 
perfectly  designed  for  slow,  wheel- 
ing flight.  But  watch  him  when 
he  sights  his  prey.  In  one  swift, 
corkscrew  motion  the  great  beak 
turns  downward,  the  wings  fold 
back,  the  head  (which  has  been 
tucked  behind  the  ample  bosom 
in  the  manner  of  a  contented 
dowager)  reaches  purposefully  forward,  the  feet 
stream  out  behind  him  till  finally,  in  the  split 
second  before  he  hits  the  water,  the  whole  bird 
is  a  living  arrow.  I  spent  happy  if  exasperating 
hours  trying  to  catch  with  pen  and  pencil  the 
various  stages  in  this  maneuver. 

FRIENDLY     BEASTS 

TH  I  S  first  morning,  as  the  sun  rose  higher 
and  sand  grew  hotter,  we  knew  the  time 
had  come  to  take-  a  look  at  the  cool  underwater 
world  ourselves.  Diving  we  left  to  the  pelicans 
(neither  of  us  folds  up  much  like  an  arrow)  but 
we  did  have  lace  masks  with  snorkels,  and  rubber 
flippers  to  go  on  our  feet.  A  dark  area  of  the 
bay  bordering  the  rocky  part  of  the  shore  had 
been  pointed  out  as  a  coral  reef.  Approaching 
as  closely  as  we  could  on  foot,  we  put  on  the 
flippers  and  masks  (an  initial  feeling  of  claustro- 
phobia cjnic  kl\  vanishes)  and  swam  toward  it. 
What  we  expected  to  see  I  don't  know.  What  we 
saw  was  a  new  world,  in  a  new  dimension. 

The  first  sight  of  a  coral  reef  is  one  of  life's 
memorable  firsts.    Intellectually  you  have  known 


thai  this  underwater  world  exists.  Friends  h.nk 
From  winter  vacations  have  spoken  glowingly 
about  it.  .md  \ou  have  read  about  ii  in  books 
and  seen  it  in  professional  color  movies.  Yet 
none  of  tin's  prepares  you  for  the  moment  when 
you  liist  look  through  that  magi<  glass,  bell) 
down  in  the  warm,  gin-cleai  water.  You  feel 
"like  some  watcher  of  tlu  skies  when  .1  new 
planet  swims  into  his  ken"  except  that  tins  time 
\on  are  doing  the  swimming. 

The  shapes,  the  color,  the  motion— all  are 
strange,  yet  eerily  suggestive  of  scenery  on  the 
e. nth's  surface.  Pinnacles  and  Rat-topped  mesas 
rise  above  the  level  sands  of  the  shallows;  farther 
offshore,  canyons  plunge  into  darkness.  Hut  the 
slurp  shadows  of  a  terrestrial  landscape  are  lack- 
ing: everything  is  bathed  in  a  soft,  diffused  light. 
('oral,  though  composed  of  millions  ol  minute 
arfimals,  is  plantlike  in  its  growth.  The  variety 
of  patterns  is  bewildering:  trees  with  thick 
trunks  and  proliferating  branches,  others  rom- 
posed  of  segments  that  suggest  the  Giant 
Joshuas  of  the  desert;  round  grooved  boulders  of 
"brain  coral."  and  delicate  branching  "staghorn 
(oral":  gently  waving  sea  fans,  wispy  tresses, 
broad  rubbery  umbrellas.  This  weird  miniature 
forest,  however,  is  not  the  cool  green  of  the 
woods  on  land:  it  is  a  subtle  blend  of  the  warm 
colors  of  the  palette:  red-browns,  ochers,  subdued 
pinks  and  purples.  And  its  beauty  is  but  a  back- 
ground for  the  incredibly  gaudy  fish  that  swim 
in  and  out  among  the  branches. 

The  fish,  singly  and  in  schools,  are  what  first 
catch  the  eye  and  hold  it  in  a  sort  of  suspension 
of  disbelief.  Here  is  every  shape  that  can  swim: 
fish  slender  as  a  pencil  or  round  as  a  dish; 
smoothly  streamlined  or  blunt-nosed  and  square; 
triangles  and  teardrops  and  Hying  wings;  fish 
that  seem  to  be  all  head  and  others  that  seem  to 
be  swimming  backwards  owing  to  the  great  "eye" 
painted  on  their  tails,  like  the  eye  on  the  hind 
wing  of  a  Polyphemus  moth.  Here,  indeed,  is 
color  comparable  to  that  of  the  butterflies  and 
moths:  bold  combinations  of  bright  purple  and 
yellow,  of  yellow  and  black;  bodies  of  coppery 
red,  and  azure  blue  bodies  with  yellow  tails; 
color  in  broad  vertical  bands,  in  spots,  in  stripes, 
or  softly  blended  like  the  pattern  of  light  from 
a  stained-glass  window.  And  this  magic  world  is 
ever  in  motion,  some  fish  "grazing"  on  the 
minute  algae  that  grow  on  the  coral,  others  dart- 
ing in  and  out  of  the  caves  in  the  coral  rock 
where  they  are  completely  hidden  from  sight  (a 
tiny  fish  will  drive  off  an  intruder  twice  his  size, 
like  a  kingbird  harrying  a  crow),  still  others 
cruising  slowly  along,  singly  or  in  schools,  hi- 
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different  to  the  clumsy  Gullivei  sloshing  about  in 

their  sk\.  The  whole  community  sways  rhythmi- 
cally to  and  fro  with  the  slow  pulsation  ol  the 
waves.    You  sec  but   scarcely    Feel   the  motion,  for 

you  are  drifting  with  it— drifting  ovet  the  world 
of  the  "Forsaken  Merman"; 

Sand-strewn  caverns,  cool  and  deep. 
Where  the  winds  are  all  asleep; 
Where  tlu   spent  lights  quiver  .md  gleam, 
When    the  sail  weed  sways  in  the  stream, 
Where  the  s>  .1  beasts,  ranged  all  round. 
Feed  in  the  00/c  of  their  pasture-ground  .  .  . 

Friendly  beasts,  most  of  them.  In  the  shallows, 
you  have  <>nl\  to  watch  for  the  sea  urchins, 
(lusters  of  long,  black,  poisonous  hat-pins  fixed 
to  the  coral  rock.  Barracuda  frequent  these 
waters,  but  the  experts  do  not  consider  them 
dangerous  unless  (as  seems  unlikely)  you  go 
swimming  about  with  bleeding  wounds.  Sharks 
may  come  close  inshore  after  dark.  We  swam 
happily  several  times  in  the  moonlight  till  we 
learned  that  the  natives—who  should  know— do 
their  swimming  by  clay,  when  then'  is  no  chance 
of  a  myopic  shark  mistaking  the  calf  of  a  leg  for 
.1  wounded  fish.  We  saw  neither  sharks  nor  bar- 
racuda; this  did  not  disappoint  us  in  the  least. 
The  largest  beasts— and  everything  looms  larger 
under  water— were  the  tarpon,  steel-gray  giants 
cruising  slowly  among  the  reef  fish,  like  battle- 
ships amid  a  fleet  of  bright-colored  sailing 
dinghies.  One  evening  at  dusk,  feeding  only  a 
few  yards  from  shore,  they  roiled  up  the  water 
in  a  terrifying  display  of  power,  as  schools  of 
jack— sizable  fish  in  themselves— leaped  into  the 
air  before  them. 


THE     JUNGLE     TAKES     OVER 

THOUGH  St.  John  is  one  of  the  smallest 
as  well  as  youngest  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  family,  it  yields  to  none  of  them  in 
variety.  Alter  we  had  lived  for  a  few  days  on 
the  beach,  and  returned  again  and  again  to  the 
subaqueous  splendor  of  the  coral  reefs,  we  were 
ready  lor  the  more  strenuous  business  of  explor- 
ing the  jungle  at  our  back,  which  we  iiad  seen 
only  from  the  comparative  comfort  ol  the  jeep. 
Our  objective  was  the  estate  house  and  sugar  mill 
thai  we  had  spotted  from  the  centerline  road. 

Behind  the  bay-rum  still,  and  only  a  few  yards 
from  the  beach,  the  trail  entered  a  dense  thicket, 
beneath  an  enormous  rain  tree  glowing  with 
pink  flowers.  Soon  it  emerged  on  a  dry  open 
slope  along  a  ridge  of  volcanic  rock,  gray  where 
it  had  been  recently  split  (the  Park  Service  must 
have    been    improving    the     trail)    but    mostly 
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weathered  a  warm  red-brown.  The  slope  faced 
east,  the  hot  sun  stuck  our  shirts  to  our  backs, 
and  warmed  the  water  in  our  canteens.  This 
heat  and  dryness  within  a  step  from  the  open 
sea  comes  as  a  shock  to  northerners.  Here  the 
coast  is  dry,  the  tides  are  negligible,  and  the  low- 
growing  cacti— as  we  learned  after  filling  our  bare 
legs  with  barbed  needles— flourish  a  few  feet  from 
the  coral  reefs. 

The  path  up  which  we  were  now  climbing 
might  have  been  a  hundred  miles  from  the  sea. 
No,  not  quite.  For  below  us  lay  a  mangrove 
swamp,  easily  identified  by  its  murky  water, 
dyed  brown  with  tannic  acid.  And  right  at  our 
feet  were  seashells— top  shells,  mostly,  shaped  like 
a  boy's  wooden  top— which  scuttled  off  at  our 
approach.  Some  of  them  were  as  big  as  your  fist, 
and  each  contained  a  hermit  crab  that  had 
climbed  up  into  the  hills  to  feed  on  the  foliage. 
Returning  once  a  year  to  the  ocean  to  breed  and 
cast  off  their  shells  for  the  next  size  larger,  they 
sometimes  roll  like  loose  rocks  down  the  embank- 
ment onto  the  road— a  wonderfully  efficient  if 
fortuitous  way  of  speeding  the  trip.  Now  and 
then  a  dove  would  explode  from  under  our  very 
feet,  like  a  ruffed  grouse  in  New  England  woods. 
We  saw  the  gray  kingbird,  called  Pipiri  from  its 
song:  the  thorn  bushes  abounded  in  bananaquits 
—gaudy  black  and  yellow  little  birds,  as  bold  and 
conspicuous  as  our  yellowthroats.  We  also  caught 
a  glimpse  of  a  brown,  weasel-like  creature  dart- 
ing across  the  trail:  the  mongoose,  a  deadly  little 
animal  which  is  responsible  for  the  fact  that 
there  are  virtually  no  ground-nesting  birds  on 
the  island.  Introduced  by  the  sugar  planters  to 
help  keep  down  the  rats,  it  has  become  a  serious 
pest,  whose  only  predator  is  the  red-tailed  hawk. 

We  had  to  remind  ourselves  that  most  of  this 
wooded  area  was  cleared  land  onlv  a  century  or  so 
ago.  (Some  of  the  great  trees— we  saw  a  spectacular 
kapok  tree  in  flower— were  obviously  older  than 
that.)  But  how  quickly  the  jungle  took  over  as 
soon  as  the  planters  departed!  Xo  doubt  be- 
cause the  signs  are  less  familiar,  the  struggle  for 
Lebensraum  seems  somehow  starker  in  these 
latitudes,  where  the  shrubs,  like  the  well-named 
catch-and-keep,  are  so  thorny  that  a  man  without 
a  machete  can  travel  onlv  along  the  trails:  where 
the  light-fearing  termites  build  tiny  tunnels 
across  the  open  ground  and  up  the  tree  trunks 
to  their  huge  swollen  nests:  where  the  strangler 
fig  year-by-year  squeezes  the  life  from  the  forest 
tree  beneath  its  ever-thickening  coils.  As  we 
topped  the  first  rise,  we  saw  one  old  tree  that 
bravely  survived  all  these  hazards,  with  a  termite 
nest  high  in  its  branches,  a  cactus  growing  out  of 


the  nest,  and  below  that  a  strangler  fig  reaching 
its  tendrils  to  the  ground. 

But  to  appreciate  the  work  of  the  jungle  one 
has  to  see  it  taking  over  the  works  of  man.  After 
a  long  descent  on  a  perfectlv  constructed  and 
still-sound  road,  and  a  short  steep  climb  up  the 
valley  wall,  we  emerged  into  an  overgrown  clear- 
ing. From  the  midst  of  it  rose  a  graceful,  al- 
most elegant  building  that  suddenly  gave  solid 
substance  to  what  had  been  merelv  words  on  a 
printed  page. 

THE     LIZARD     FOOTMAN 

OX  L  Y  the  estate  house  itself  was  still 
standing,  but  one  could  reconstruct  the 
outbuildings  from  the  pattern  of  the  walls: 
servants'  quarters,  stables,  kitchen— the  latter 
with  a  huge  oven,  door  intact,  ready  for  baking. 
To  reconstruct  the  way  of  life  that  went  on  in 
the  main  house  was  more  difficult,  though  the 
emptv  shell  was  lull  of  murmurs.  The  architec- 
ture was  Southern  plantation  style,  twin  flights 
of  gracefully  curved  steps  mounting  to  the 
columned  portico,  stuccoed  brick  walls  of  pink- 
ish white,  screened  balconies.  One  corner  of  the 
house  was  half  hidden  in  a  mass  of  color,  where 
flowering  vines  from  the  garden  had  run  ramp- 
ant, and  out  of  the  roof  grew  a  fair-sized  tree. 
The  front  door  swung  open,  banging  in  the 
breeze.  The  footman  had  left  some  years  ago, 
but  a  lizard  welcomed  us  in.  The  cool  green  in- 
terior walls  stopped  short  of  the  ceiling  to  make 
use  of  every  breath  of  air.  Even  at  high  noon, 
gliosis  were  about:  I  should  like  to  have  returned 
bv  moonlight  when  they  might  have  spoken 
more  clearly.  I  did  the  next  best  thing  bv 
descending  to  the  cellar,  a  dark  chamber  with 
vaulted  ceiling  like  a  crvpt,  smelling  of  dust  and 
damp  stone.  It  was  utterlv  silent  except  for  a 
weird  clicking  sound.  I  suppose  of  some  insect. 
Broken  shutters,  emptv  rum  bottles  and  other 
rubbish  lav  about:  debris  from  the  last  high  tide 
this  family  was  to  know. 

But  what  intrigued  me  was  the  coffin  in  the 
corner.  Xo  simple  pine  box.  but  the  classic 
hexagonal  pattern  with  sloping  cover— obviously 
a  fine  piece  of  cabinet  work,  and  judging  from 
its  size,  designed  for  a  woman.  Why  was  it  never 
used?  When  I  opened  the  lid  I  found  a  fine 
purple  lining,  the  rich  tone  undimmed  by  con- 
tact with  the  light  and  air.  Was  she  at  death's 
door  from  tropical  Fever,  onlv  to  recover?  And 
did  the  plantation  fail  before  another  candidate 
coidd  be  found  for  this  elegant  box? 

If  life  and  death  within  the  big  house  can  only 
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be  conjectured,  the  source  <>l  i t ^  prc<  irious 
prosperity  is  immortalized  nearby  on  .1  monu- 
mental scale.  Down  on  the  edge  of  the  bnv,  at 
the  end  <>i  .1  broad  avenue  bordered  in  shoulder- 
high  stone  w.i IN  and  am  ieni  fig  festooned  gumbo- 
limbo  (ices,  stands  the  massive  sugar  mill  lis 
walls  are  of  rough  stone,  chinked  with  l>iis  of 
brick  .md  mortar,  giving  .1  beautiful  mottled 
effect.  The  built-in  cauldrons  foi  boiling  the 
cane  juice,  the  great  ovens  beneath,  the  tall 
white  chimney  rising  like  .1  church  spin  above 
the  jungle-  .ill  are  Mill  intact.  Gear  wheels  and 
rusted  tools  lie  here  and  there  in  the  grass.  Hot 
and  sweating  after  our  walk  down  from  the 
estate  house  (the  mosquitoes  kept  us  .it  an  in- 
termittent  dogtrot)  we  could  imagine  what  it 
must  have  been  like  to  stoke  these  roaring 
furnaces,  to  skim  these  steaming  vats.  No  wonder 
the  work  ground  to  a  halt  when  forced  labor  was 
abolished. 

Before  returning  to  our  beach  we  felt  obliged 
to  pay  our  respects  to  the  people  who  preceded 
the  planters  by  several  centuries,  hut  who  left 
the  landscape  much  as  they  found  it.  and  whose 
only  monument  is  a  few  rock  carvings  and  the 
name  of  the  sea  in  whic  h  they  were  once  supreme. 
The  warlike  Carib  Indians  had  conquered  the 
peaceful  Arawaks  before  the  arrival  of  Columbus. 
Deep  in  the  jungle  beneath  a  waterfall,  less  than 


a  mile  inland  from  the  sui4.11  mill,  we  found 
their  <  in  ions  inscriptions  in  the  1  oc  k  wall  su  h  Is 
.md  spirals  and  st\li/ecl  faces  which  are  pre- 
sumabl)  connected  with  pi  opiti.it  ion  of  the  spirit 
ol  the  islands'  rarest  treasure,  water.  Now  in 
November  the  fall  was  reduced  to  a  mere  trickle, 
.md  the  hordes  ol  mosquitoes  from  the  stagnant 
pool  beneath  drove  us  too  soon  away  from  a  spot 
that  invited  contemplation,  that  one  could  easily 
people  in  the  mind's  eye  with  the  painted,  shell- 
bedecked  Caribs  engaged  in  their  sacred  lites. 

Before  sunset  we  were  hack  at  our  camp  be- 
neath the  grigri  tree.  The  sated  pelicans  were 
drifting  one  by  one  beyond  (lit-  headlands.  Our 
brief  exploration  of  the  forest,  like  our  first 
sight  of  the  coral  reefs,  had  increased  rather 
than  dispelled  the  dreamlike  quality  of  our 
surroundings.  Where  but  in  a  dream  does  one 
cook  supper  beneath  a  coconut  palm,  on  a  fire  of 
split  mahogany?  Squeezing  a  fresh-picked  lime 
into  my  rum.  I  felt  a  fatal  bond,  not  with  the 
ambitious  planters  or  the  fierce  Caribs  but  with 
the  still  earlier  Arawaks,  whose  easygoing  ways 
were  their  downfall.  "They  spent  much  of  their 
time  in  hammocks,''  writes  their  historian,  "en- 
joying the  hallucinations  that  came  with  hemp 
smoked  in  their  nostril  pipes."  Nostril  pipes 
have  gone  out  of  style,  hut  you  don't  really  need 
them  on  the  beaches  of  St.  John. 
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A     work  out  a  separate  peace  with  sopc  - 

—a  method  by  which  the\  could  go  their  way  and 
I  could  go  somewhere  else.    B.  5  >me- 

where  elses  have  been  going  ... 

the  rate  of  six  thousar-  -_-.   I  have   finally 

conceded  defeat.    I  am  read 

j>    co  throw  in  the  shoppir  _ 
id  take  over  the  marked- 
The  image  of  the  supermarket     - 

-core  persists,  though  nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth.   Th. 
has  no  more  in  common  with  th 
than    the   Sputnik    has   with   a    pinwht. 
,     cerv  store  was  a  dim  room 
-     tare  feet,  pre-  er  bv  c' 

.pun..    Everyday  bookkeepii  g 
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member  where  they   have  parked  their  cars,  or 
win  they  came  into  the  market  at  all. 

s  me  of  the  largest  markets  covei  100,000 
square  Feet,  the  area  of  a  medium-sized  auto 
mbl)  plant  or  two  football  fields.  The 
ggenheim  Museum,  if  flattened,  would  fit 
neatlv  into  the  canned-goods  section.  The  time 
consumed  in  driving  to  one  of  these  arenas, 
parking,  walking  about  inside,  reading  the  di- 
rectional signs,  hunting  for  the  brands  you  want, 
lining  up.  paying,  and  waiting  tor  the  pa 
averagi  s  six  h     trs    i  week. 

People  do  not  believe  this  until  the)  add  it 
up  after  the  trance  has  worn  off.  They  are 
stunned  at  the  discovery  that  they  have  spent 
enough  time  tor  a  round  of  golf,  a  thorough 
reading  of  "The  News  of  the  Week  in  Review," 
two  trips  to  the  dentist,  and  a  shampoo.  It  time 
is  money,  the  illusory  economy  of  the  supermar- 
ket collapses  right  there.  Even  if  one  takes  the 
narrow  view  that  only  money  is  money,  seven 
unnecessary  purchases  tor  every  three  necessary 
ones  are  not  such  good  odds. 

The  supermarkets  have  been  quick  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  their  confused  and  fuddled  customers. 
(  ilifomia  market  began  selling  used  cars. 
Bewitched  shoppers  readied  tor  them  the  same 
wa\  the\  bought  can  openers— because,  like 
Mount  Everest,  they  were  there.  Was  there  ever  a 
shopping  list  that  included  a  '58  convertible? 

The  power  and  the  glory  of  the  supermarket 
rest  upon  the  fact  that  people  have  been  con- 
ditioned, to  bu\  without  making  a  conscious 
choice.  The  same  woman  who  spends  an  hour 
in  each  of  three  specialty  shops  before  she  sends 
i  blouse  home  on  approval  strolls  through 
.i  supermarket  collecting  an  assortment  of  mer- 


chandise that  would  have  given  pause  to  the 
Collier  brothers.  Because  the  supermarkets  are 
still  identified  in  the  public  mind  with  food, 
the  sprees  that  take  place  inside  are  sanctioned. 
It's  a  sort  of  innocence  b\  association.  Food  is 
Good.  Thus  the  men  who  would  object  if  their 
wives  went  berserk  in  Bonwit's  smile  when  they 
run  amok  in  the  A  &  P.  Bermuda  shorts  from 
the  Grand  Union  acquire  a  sort  of  gastronomic 
immunity  just  bv  having  shared  the  same  roof 
with  2gs  tnd  oranges.  Cartier  and  Revillon 
Freres,  take  note.  The  day  when  one  picks  up  a 
tiara  with  the  asparagus  or  a  chinchilla  wrap 
with  the  muffins  ma\  be  tomorrow.  When  a 
woman  sa\s  she  is  going  to  The  Store,  that's 
tly  what  she  means.  It's  rapidh  becoming 
the  only  one  in  town. 

S  on  everyone  from  Land's  End  to  Saigon  is 
going  to  have  to  come  to  terms  with  supermar- 
kets. Vocabularies  will  be  enriched  by  new 
phrases  like  Lamb  Combination  (a  grab  bag 
of  spare  parts)  and  Detergent  Week  (a  year-long 
fiesta  of  chemical  cleans*  -  P  pie  will  have  to 
learn  the  technique  of  detaching  a  box  of  corn 
Hakes  from  a  Jericho  of  stacked  cereal  without 
having  the  walls  come  tumbling  down. 

\s  a  matter  of  fact,  the  adjustment  might  be 
easier  if  each  new  supermarket  had,  a  small 
boutique  in  one  corner.  There  one  would  find  a 
little  of  everything,  tastefully  arranged.  The 
boutique  would  have  a  telephone  and  would 
oiler  special  services  like  delivery  of  orders  to 
the  timid,  the  weak,  and  the  busy.  There  would, 
of  course,  be  a  proprietor  in  an  apron  over  a 
sweater,  for  atmosphere,  and  a  few  clerks  to  man 
the  long-handled  sticks.  Trends  have  started 
with 
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One  <>l  America's  most  respected  strategists  tells 

why  the  new  President  will  be  under  great 

pressure  to  meet  again  with  Khrushchev  .  .  .  and 

how  such  a  conference  could  he  turned  into 

an  American  gain,  rather  t/ian  another  fiasco. 

AS  THE  General  Assembly  met  this  fall- 
only  four  months  after  the  abortive  sum- 
mit conference— the  press  was  full  of  familiar 
speculation  about  another  summit  meeting:  we 
read  endless  rumors  and  reports  about  the  ac- 
tivities ol  intermediaries,  secret  interviews,  per- 
sonal conferences.  Once  again,  the  public  was 
given  the  impression  that  only  an  unfortunate 
personal  misunderstanding  stood  in  the  way  of 
peace.  And,  once  again,  the  United  States 
seemed  to  oscillate  back  and  forth  between  a 
posture  of  apparent  fear  ol  a  diplomatic  con- 
frontation and  a  diplomacy  which  treated  the 
affairs  of  nations  as  a  popularity  contest. 

This  kind  of  confusion  should  not  be  allowed 
to  continue.  If  the  United  States  is  to  deal  suc- 
cessfully  with  the  Soviet  Union,  it  must  rec- 
ognize  how  erratic  and  immature  its  diplomacy 
has  been  in  the  past.  And  it  must  try  to  dis- 
cern the  pre-conditions  for  an  effective  diplo- 
macy—particularly for  the  personal  diplomacy 
which  has  been  so  much  in  vogue  in  recent  years. 
So  far,  we  have  dismally  failed  to  do  either. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  Puis  summit  meet- 
ing last  spring.  When  it  collapsed,  a  sudden  re- 
versal took  place  in  the  West.  What  lot  veils 
had  been  advocated  as  the  magic  solvent  of  all 
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tensions  came  to  be  considered  as  a  parodv  of 
diplomacy.  All  the  arguments  for  summit  diplo- 
macy which  had  seemed  so  persuasive  while  the 
conference  was  being  planned  were  suddenly 
replaced  by  their  precise  opposite.  Personal 
diplomacy,  which  had  been  thought  capable  of 
ending  the  Cold  War,  was  now  held  responsible 
for  perpetuating  it.  As  Mr.  Khrushchev's  mood 
changed,  the  West  seemed  as  much  in  danger  of 
being  mesmerized  by  his  frown  as  it  had  earlier 
been  beguiled  by  his  smile. 

Yet  as  the  Soviet  diplomatic  offensive  resumes, 
we  will  again  find  ourselves  under  pressure  to 
attend  a  summit  conference— it  has  indeed  al- 
ready been  foreshadowed  by  Mr.  Khrushchev's 
speeches  at  the  General  Assembly.  When  this 
happens,  it  is  essential  that  we  shall  draw  the 
correct  lessons  from  the  fiasco  in  Paris— not  to 
mention  Geneva  and  Camp  David. 

It  was  not  the  fact  of  negotiations  which  was 
to  blame  but  the  attitude  which  staked  so  much 
on  the  fact  of  a  meeting  of  heads  of  state  and  so 
little  on  the  substance  of  the  negotiations.  The 
eagerness  to  end  the  Cold  War  can  be  as  demoral- 
izing as  a  rigid  persistence  in  the  status  quo, 
when  it  is  not  related  to  concrete  programs  or 
when  it  creates  the  illusion  that  international 
problems  can  be  settled  simply  or  dramatically. 

We  will  in  the  years  ahead  have  many  diplo- 
matic confrontations  with  the  Soviet  Union.  It 
is  therefore  essential  that  we  enter  these  confer- 
ences without  illusions.  The  problems  of  summit 
diplomacy  are  onlv  a  svmptom  of  more  general 
conditions  which  have  produced  a  diplomatic 
impasse.  If  we  ate  to  negotiate  purposefully  on 
any   level,   these  conditions  must   be  recogni/ed. 

Four   factors   seem   of   particular   importance: 

(a)  the    destructiveness    of    modern    weapons; 

(b)  the  polarization  of  power:  (c)  the  nature 
of  Communist  ideology:  (d)  national  attitudes 
peculiar  to  the  Wesl  and  particularly  the  U.  S. 

It  is  not  an  accident  that  the  diplomatic  stale- 
mate has  become  more  intractable  as  weapons 
have  grown  more  destructive.  Rather  than  fa- 
cilitating settlement,  the  increasing  honor  of 
war  has  made  the  process  of  negotiations  more 
difficult.  Historically,  negotiators  have  rarely 
relied  exclusively  on  the  persuasiveness  of  the 
argument.  A  country's  bargaining  position  has 
traditionall)  depended  not  only  on  the  logic  of 
its  proposals  hut  also  on  the  penalties  it  could 
exacl  for  the  other  side's  failure  to  agree.  When 
diplomacy  failed,  other  pressures  were  brought 
into  plav .  The  Congress  of  Vienna  has  been 
considered  the  model  diplomatic  conference,  but 
its  settlement— which   maintained    the    peace   of 
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Europe  For  .1  century— was  tnu  achieved  without 
the  1liH.11  oi  w  11 

\s  the  1  isks  i>i  war  have  become  more 
cataclysmic,  the  result  has  not  been  .i  uni- 
versal reconciliation  bui  .1  perpetuation  of  .ill 
disputes  Much  .in  we  ma)  deplore  it,  most  ma- 
jor historical  changes  have  been  brought  about 
to  .1  greater  or  lessei  degree  b)  the  ilm-.u  of 
force.  Because  the  violence  of  weapons  has 
grown  -><>  'Mu  "I  an)  proportion  to  objectives  to 
be  achieved,  our  age  cannot  have  war.  But  we 
have  also  to  learn  the  painful  and  complex  les- 
son th. 11  peace  is  something  more  than  the  ab- 
sence <>i  wai  Humanit)  faces  no  problem  more 
important  than  how  to  bring  about  peaceful 
change  But  the  importance  of  the  task  must  not 
obs<  ure  its  e  omplexity. 

BOW    DIPLOMACY    GROWS    RIGID 

TI I  E  hard  task  of  diplomacy  has  been  magni- 
fied In   the  polarization  <>l   power  in   the 

postwar  period.  \s  long  .is  the  iutcniation.il  sys- 
tem  was  composed  ol  man)  states  ol  approxi- 
mate!) equal  strength,  subtlet)  ol  maneuver  could 
to  some  extent  substitute  for  physical  strength.  \s 
long  as  no  nation  was  strong  enough  to  eliminate 
all  the  others,  shifting  coalitions  could  be  used 
for  exerting  pressure  or  marshaling  support. 
They  served,  in  a  sense,  as  substitutes  for  physical 
conflict.  For  example,  in  the  classical  periods  of 
cabinet  diplomac)  in  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth centuries,  a  country's  diplomatic  flexi- 
bilit\  and  bargaining  position  depended  on  its 
availabilit)  as  a  partnei  to  as  man)  other  coun- 
tries as  possible  \s  .1  result,  no  relationship 
was  considered  permanent  and  no  conflict  was 
pushed  to  its  ultimate  conclusion.  Disputes  were 
limited  b)  the  tacit  agreement  that  the  main- 
tenance of  the  existing  system  was  more  im- 
portant than  any  particular  disagreement.  Wars 
oil  urred  but  they  did  not  risk  the  national  sur- 
vival and  the)  were  settled  in  relation  to  specific, 
limited  issues. 

Whenever  the  number  of  sovereign  states  was 
reduced,  diplomac)  became  more  rigid.  When 
a  unified  German)  and  Ital)  emerged  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  they  replaced  a  host  of 
smaller  principalities.  This  reflected  the  domi- 
nant currents  of  nationalism.  But  from  the 
point  ol  view  of  diplomatic  flexibility,  some  ol 
the  "play"  was  taken  out  of  the  conduct  of 
foreign  policy.  To  the  extent  that  the  available 
diplomatic  options  diminished,  the  temptation 
to  achieve  securit)  b)  mobilizing  a  country's 
physical  strength  increased.    1  he  armaments  race 


priot  to  World  Wai  1  was  as  much  the  result 
as  the-  cause  ol  the  inflexibility  ol  diplomacy. 
France  and  German)  were  in  fundamental  con- 
flict.  And  neithei  state-  could  organize  an  over- 
whelming coalition.  \s  a  result,  powci  had  to 
substitute  lot  diplomatic  dexterity,  and  the 
period  just  before  W01  Id  War  1  witnessed  a  con- 
tinuous increase  ol  the  standing  armies. 

W01  Id  Wai  1  accelerated  the  polarization  of 
power      B)    the  end   ol    Woi  Id    War   II.   onl)    two 

major  countries  remained— major  in  the  sense 
of  having  some  prospect  of  assuring  their  se- 
curit)  through  use  ol  their  own  resources  .n\d 
their  own  industrial  and  militar)  capabilities. 
But  a  two-powei  world  is  inherentl)  unstable. 
\n\  relative  weakening  ol  one  side  is  tantamount 
to  an  absolute  strengthening  of  the  other.  Ever) 
issue-  seetiis  10  involve  life  and  death.  Diplomac) 
tut  lis  rigid,  lor  no  state  can  negotiate  about 
what  it  considers  to  bt'  the  requirements  ol  its 
survival.  In  a  two-power  world  these-  require- 
ments arc  likel)  to  appeal  nuitualh  ineom- 
xitible.  The  area  where  diplomac)  is  most 
tiecessar)  will  then  appear  most  "unnegotiable." 

(The  hi  polarization  ol  the  world  is  tun  nec- 
essaril)  permanent,  however.  \s  sonic-  of  the 
large  but  underdeveloped  countries  create  mod- 
ern industries,  we  can  expect  world  power  to 
become  more  diffused.) 

The  inherent  tensions  ol  a  two-powci  World 
ate  compounded  b)  the  clash  of  opposing 
ideologies.  For  over  a  generation  now  the  Com- 
munist leaders  have  proclaimed  their  devotion 
to  the  overthrow  of  the  capitalist  world.  The) 
have  insisted  that  the  economic  svstein  oi  their 
opponents  was  based  on  exploitation  and  war. 
The)  have  never  wavered  from  asserting  the 
inevitability  or  the  crucial  importance  of  their 
triumph.  To  be  sure,  periods  oi  peaceful  co- 
existence have  alternated  with  belligerence, 
particular!)  since  the  advent  of  Mr.  Khrushchev. 

But  one  of  the  principal  Communist  justifica- 
tions lor  a  relaxation  of  tension  can  hardly 
prove  vcrv  reassuring  to  the-  Free  World  Peace- 
is  possible'.  Soviet  Communists  argue,  because 
war  is  no  longer  necessar)  to  bring  ibout  the 
downfall  ol  the  non-Communist  countries;  the 
West  is  growing  so  weak  that  it  will  go  to  perdi- 
tion without  a   last  convulsive  upheaval.    At   the 
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height  of  the  spirit  of  Camp  David,  only  a  year 
ago,  Khrushchev  said:  "The  capitalist  world  is 
shaking  under  the  blows  of  the  Socialist  camp. 
What  shakes  it  even  more  than  the  rockets  is  the 
attitude  of  our  workers  toward  their  work.  .  .  . 
We  have  the  will  to  win." 

Negotiations  with  Communist  leaders  are  com- 
plicated by  one  of  the  key  aspects  of  Leninist 
theory:  (he  belief  in  the  predominance  of  "ob- 
jective" factors.  Communist  leaders  insist  that 
in  Marxist-Leninist  theory  they  possess  a  tool 
enabling  them  to  distinguish  appearance  from 
reality.  "True"  reality  cannot  be  determined 
from  what  statesmen  say  but  rather  from  the 
productive  processes— the  social  and  economic 
structure— of  their  country.  Statesmen,  par- 
ticularly capitalist  statesmen,  are  powerless  to 
alter  the  main  outlines  of  the  policy  their  system 
imposes  on  them.  Since  everything  depends  on 
a  correct  understanding  of  these  "objective  fac- 
tors,"  "good  will"  and  "good  faith"  are  meaning- 
less abstractions.  One  of  the  chief  functions  of 
traditional  diplomacy— to  persuade  the  opposite 
party  of  one's  viewpoint— becomes  extremely  dif- 
ficult when  everything  the  other  man  says  is  dis- 
counted from  the  outset.  Khrushchev  said  at 
Leipzig  in  1959:  "History  teaches  us  that  con- 
ferences reflect  in  their  decisions  an  established 
balance  of  forces  resulting  from  victory  or 
capitulation  in  war  or  similar  circumstances." 

Much  of  the  diplomatic  stalemate  has  there- 
fore little  to  do  with  lack  of  good  will  or  in- 
genuity on  the  part  of  the  statesmen.  Without 
an  agreement  on  general  principles,  negotiations 
become  extremely  difficult.  What  will  seem  most 
obvious  to  one  party  will  appear  most  elusive 
to  the  other.  When  there  is  no  immediate 
penalty  for  failing  to  agree  and  when  at  the 
same  time  the  balance  of  power  is  so  tenuous,  it 
is  no  accident  that  the  existing  dividing  lines  arc 
so  rigidly  maintained.  For  the  status  quo  has  at 
least  the  advantage  of  lamiliarit\  while  any 
change  may  involve  catastrophe.  But,  since  these 
dividing  lines  are  being  contested,  protracted 
tension  is  nearly  inevitable. 

This  impasse  has  sometimes  led  to  long  periods 
in  which  diplomacy  has  to  all  practical  purposes 
abdicated  its  role.  Or  else  it  has  produced  a 
form  of  negotiations  which  has  almost  seemed 
to  level  in  not  coming  to  grips  with  the  issues 
dividing  the  world  The  reference  which  is  often 
made  to  the  co-existence  achieved  In  Moham- 
medanism and  Christianity  or  by  Protestantism 
and  Catholicism  is  not  fully  relevant  to  the  con- 
temporary problem.  In  both  cases,  co-existence 
was  the  result  of  protracted,  often  ruinous,  war- 


fare—the very  contingent  diplomacy  is  now 
asked  to  prevent.  The  desire  to  resolve  the  Cold 
War  must  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  the  very 
things  which  made  this  effort  so  necessary  also 
make  a  creative  response  more  difficult. 

AN    AMERICAN    PECULIARITY 

THESE  obstacles  to  the  effectiveness  of 
diplomacy  are  magnified  by  some  attitudes 
toward  negotiations  peculiar  to  the  West  and 
especially  to  the  United  States.  From  the  mo- 
ment in  our  national  historv  when  we  focused 
our  attention  primarily  on  domestic  develop- 
ment, we  met  very  few  obstacles  that  were  really 
insuperable.  We  were  almost  uniquely  blessed 
with  the  kind  of  environment  in  which  the  prob- 
lems that  were  presented— those  at  least  that  we 
really  wanted  to  solve— were  difficult  but  man- 
ageable if  enough  effort  was  applied  to  them. 
Almost  from  our  colonial  infancy  we  have  been 
trained  to  measure  a  man,  a  government,  or  an 
era  by  the  degree  of  energy  with  which  they  at- 
tacked their  contemporary  problems— and  hence 
by  their  success  in  finding  a  final,  definite  solu- 
tion. If  problems  were  not  solved,  this  was  be- 
cause not  enough  energy  or  enough  resolution 
had  been  applied.  The  leadership  or  the  govern- 
ment was  clearly  at  fault.  A  better  government 
or  a  better  man  would  have  mastered  the  situa- 
tion. Better  men  and  a  better  government,  when 
we  provide  them,  will  solve  all  issues  in  our  time. 
Or  so  we  instinctively  believe. 

As  a  result,  we  are  not  comfortable  with  seem- 
ingly insoluble  problems.  Many  of  the  erratic 
tendencies  in  American  policy— for  example,  the 
oscillation  between  rigid  adherence  to  the  status 
quo  and  desire  for  novelty  for  its  own  sake— are 
traceable  to  our  discomfort  when  faced  with 
protracted  deadlock.  We  grow  restless  when 
good  will  goes  unrewarded  and  when  our  pro- 
posals have  to  be  maintained  for  a  long  time. 

This  accounts  for  the  persistence  of  the  belief 
in  the  efficacy  of  personal  diplomacy— a  con- 
viction reinforced  in  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  by  the  passionate  belief  that  peace  is  the 
"normal"  condition  among  states.  For  countries 
so  opposed  to  the  very  notion  of  war,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  tensions 
must  be  caused  by  shortsightedness  or  misunder- 
standing and  that  they  can  be  removed  by  a 
change  of  heart  of  the  leading  statesmen.  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower,  before  embarking  on  an  un- 
precedented round  of  visits  to  foreign  capitals, 
was  at  pains  to  insist  that  his  purpose  was  to 
"clear"  the  atmosphere  rather  than  to  negotiate. 
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II  peace  ultimately  depends  on  personalities,  ab- 
stract good  will  ma)  well  seem  more  important 
ih. m  .1  concrete  program.  Indeed  the  attempt 
to  negotiate  specific  settlements  can  appeal  as 
.m  obstacle  rathei  than  as  an  .iiil  to  peace. 

"Out  man)  postwai  conferences,"  said  Presi- 
ilcni  Eisenhower  in  Juh  1955,  prioi  to  the 
Geneva  summit  conference,  "have  been  <  harac  tci- 
ized  too  much  In  .ii uiii ion  to  detail,  In  an  effort 
apparently  to  work  on  specific  problems  rather 
than  to  establish  the  spirit  and  the  attitude  in 
w  hi(  Ii  we  shall  approat  Ii  them." 

Within  three  years  ol  assuming  office,  Presi- 
deni  Eisenhower,  whose  part)  had  charged  its 
opponents  with  being  soft  toward  Communism, 
found  himself  engaged  in  the  Geneva  summit 
meeting  \vhi(h  called  forth  ;i  Mood  of  scllroii- 
gratulator)  comment,  both  in  America  and 
abroad.  Vftei  .i  decide  of  Soviet  intransigence, 
the  press  was  almost  unanimous  in  its  assertion 
ih.u  Soviet  poli(\  had  been  mellowed  In  the 
personal  charm  of  one  man.  "The  occasion  was 
in  fact  made  for  Mr.  Eisenhower,"  said  the  New 
)'<))/<  Times  editorially  on  July  25,  1055.  "Other 
men  might  have  played  strength  against  strength. 
ft  was  Mi.  Eisenhower's  gift  to  draw  others  into 
the  circle  of  his  good  will  and  to  modify  the 
attitudes  if  not  the  policies  of  the  little  hand  of 
visitors  from  the  other  side  of  the  Elbe." 

The  conviction  was  widespread  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic  that  the  Cold  War  had  been  due 
largely  to  personal  distrust.  Since  this  had  been 
removed  at  Geneva,  an  era  of  peace  was  begin- 
ning.    In    England,    the    New    Statesman    wrote: 

"It  is  indeed  an  intense  sense  of  relief  which 
unites  President  Eisenhower  with  President  [sic] 
Bulganin.  Neither  ever  conceived  that  his  own 
country  would  launch  war.  But  each  giant  was 
cpiite  convinced  that  the  other  giant  was  capable 
of  doing  so.  It  was  this  conviction  which  created 
the  climate  of  Cold  War  and  precipitated  the 
rearmament  race  The  Cold  War  was  suddenly 
<<illed  of}  at  Geneva  because  both  sides  recognized 
that  these  suspicions  we>e  entirely  unfounded." 
[Italics  added.]* 

FATUOUS    CONFIDENCE 

PERHAPS  the  most  moving— if  also  fatuous 
—statement  of  the  philosophy  of  personal 
diplomacy  was  made  by  the  then  Foreign  Min- 
ister, Macmillan.  At  the  end  of  the  Geneva 
Foreign  Ministers'  conference  in  November  1055. 
in  a  statement  which  goes  far  to  explain  his  later 

*New  Statesman  and  Nation,  August  13,  1955 


polic\    .is   Prime   Minister,   he  said   ol    the    July 
summit  meeting: 

Win  did  this  meeting  send  ,i  thrill  <>l  hope 
and  expectation  round  the  woi  Id?  It  wasn't 
ih.it  the  discussions  were  specially  remarkable 
...  it  wasn't  thai  the)  reached  am  ver)  sen- 
sational  agreement.  It  wasn't  reall)  what  they 
did  <>i  said.  What  siiuck  the  imagination  ol 
the  world  was  (he  lac  t  ol  the  hieiidh  meeting 
between  (he  Heads  ol  the  two  great  groups 
into  which  the  world  is  divided.  These  men. 
carrying  their  immense  burdens,  met  and 
talked  and  joked  together  like  ordinary 
mortals.  .  .  .  The  Geneva  spirit  was  reall)  a 
return  to  normal  human  relations.  ...  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  last  summer's 
Geneva  idyll  was  not  a  vague  or  sham  affair. 
[Italics  added.] 

It  is  eas)  to  sympathize  with  Mr.  Macmillan's 
call  for  a  return  to  normal  human  relations.  One 
wonders,  however,  whether  the  democracies'  no- 
tion of  normalcy  is  not  their  Achilles'  heel.  An 
atmosphere  of  confidence  is  undoubtedly  help- 
ful. It  is  less  certain,  however,  whether  the  free 
countries  render  themselves  or  the  cause  of  peace 
a  service  by  making  a  settlement  seem  so  simple 
and  by  evading  all  difficult  issues.  Had  the  Cold 
War  really  resulted  from  personal  distrust  or 
were  the  causes  deeper?  Is  it  not  possible  that 
such  yearning  for  agreement,  and  the  identifi- 
cation of  a  settlement  with  good  personal 
relations,  are  themselves  obstacles  to  serious  ne- 
gotiations? What  conceivable  incentive  could 
be  left  for  the  Soviet  leaders  to  negotiate-  respon- 
sibly at  a  summit,  when  the  mere  fact  of  its 
being  assembled  plays  so  large  a  role  in  Western 
thinking? 

Hardly  a  year  after  the  Hungarian  rebellion 
of  1956,  many  in  the  West  again  insisted  on  a 
summit  conference  and  construed  the  attempt  to 
define  an  agenda  as  intransigence.  At  the  time 
of  the  execution  of  Premier  Nag)  in  1958,  Joseph 
Harsch  wrote  in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor: 
"His  [Khrushchev's]  chances  of  ever  being  in- 
vited again  to  Windsor  or  of  reaching  the  While 
House  ended  decisively  with  these  murders.  No 
man  with  such  blood  on  his  hands  can  hope  to 
be  received  in  such  quarters." 

Yet  within  a  year  an  invitation  had  been 
issued  and  was  greeted  as  inaugurating  a  new  era 
in  Soviet-American  relations. 

In  retrospect  it  may  be  doubted  whether  after 
a  decade  of  Soviet  intransigence  it  was  our  task 
to  reassure  the  Soviet  leaders— as  was  so  gen- 
erally claimed  at  the  time  of  the  Geneva  summit 
conference.  Since  we  failed  to  relate  our  asserted 
wish  for  peace  to  a  concrete  program,  we  may 
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have  convinced  the  Soviet  leaders  that  they  could 
combine  the  advantages  of  professing  peaceful 
co-existence  with  the  fruits  of  intransigence. 
Rather  than  bringing  about  a  spirit  of  compro- 
mise, Geneva  may  have  removed  any  incentive 
for  it.  On  the  way  back  from  Geneva,  Mr. 
Khrushchev  stopped  in  East  Berlin  and  com- 
mitted himself  to  the  sovereignty  of  East  Ger- 
many, laying  the  basis  for  the  crisis  over  Berlin 
three  years  later.  And  within  a  month  the  world 
learned  of  the  Soviet  sale  of  arms  to  Egypt,  a 
transaction  which  produced  two  years  of  up- 
heavals and  brought  the  world  on  several  occa- 
sions to  the  very  edge  of  the  abyss. 

Since  the  Geneva  summit  meeting  made  no 
progress  toward  settling  any  of  the  issues  that 
divided  the  world,  it  was  no  accident  that  a  little 
more  than  a  year  later  the  concurrent  crises  of 
Sue/  and  Hungary  marked  a  renewal  of  the  ten- 
sions of  the  Cold  "War.  Nor  is  it  surprising  that 
the  result  was  not  a  closing  of  ranks  by  the  West, 
but  an  increasing  chorus  for  another  summit  con- 
ference, which  had  an  agenda  no  more  specific 
than  that  of  the  previous  one  and  which  was  ad- 
vocated once  more  as  a  means  for  removing  dis- 
trust, establishing  good  will,  relaxing  tensions, 
and  contributing  to  the  transformation  of  Soviet 
society— although  no  one  was  able  to  say  pre- 
(  isel)   how  all  this  would  be  done. 

When  the  long-awaited  summit  conference  of 
1  !)(>()  collapsed  before  it  had  even  started,  a 
sli  udder  of  apprehension  went  through  the 
world.  A  chance  for  peace  seemed  to  have  been 
lost.  But  what  really  imperiled  peace  was  the 
self-righteousness  and  evasion  of  responsibility 
thai  had  staked  so  much  on  formalisms.  After 
all,  the  prelude  to  the  Paris  summit  conference 
had  given  little  cause  for  the  hopes  attached  to 
it.  At  fust,  we  found  ourselves  maneuvered  into 
the  position  of  seeming  to  fear  meeting  the 
Soviet  leaders  face  to  face.  By  insisting  on  "prog- 
ress" at  a  lower  level  before  he  would  agree  to 
a  conference  of  heads  of  state,  President  Eisen 
hower  only  brought  about  a  preposterous  situa- 
tion: he  finally  claimed  that  Mr.  Khrushchev's 
mere  willingness  to  go  to  the  summit  was  in  it- 
self an  indication  of  progress.  After  suggesting 
that  a  summit  meeting  might  be  a  reward  for 
good  Soviet  conduct,  the  West  finally  was  forced 
to  treat  Mr.  Khrushchev's  ambiguous  postpone- 
ment of  an  unprovoked  threat  as  a  concession. 
These  vacillations  were  hardly  calculated  to  en- 
courage the  Soviet  leaders  to  approach  the  sum- 
mit   conference   with   responsibility. 

Moreover,  many  of  the  arguments  advanced  on 
behall  ol  summit  diplomacy  were  fatuous  in  the 


extreme.  It  was  urged  that  onl)  the  heads  of 
state  could  settle  the  really  intractable  disputes. 
No  subordinate,  it  was  said,  would  dare  to 
abandon  the  rigid  positions  of  the  Cold  War. 
In  the  Soviet  Union,  in  particular,  only  Mr. 
Khrushchev  was  said  to  be  in  a  position  to 
make  really  fundamental  decisions.  And  the 
mere  fact  that  a  summit  meeting  was  in  prospect 
was  thought  to  place  constraints  on  Soviet  in- 
transigence. A  series  of  summit  meetings,  accord- 
ing to  this  line  of  argument,  could  not  fail  to 
relieve  tensions. 

But  even  before  the  collapse  of  the  Paris  con- 
ference, many  of  these  contentions  were  open  to 
serious  doubt.  It  is  trivial  to  pretend  that  the 
complex  problems  which  have  rent  the  world 
for  a  decade  and  a  half  can  be  solved  by  harassed 
men  meeting  in  the  full  light  of  publicity  for  a 
lew  davs.  It  cannot  be  in  the  interest  of  the 
democracies  to  adopt  a  style  of  diplomacy  which 
places  such  a  premium  on  the  authority  of  a  few 
leaders.  Mr.  Khrushchev  may  be  the  supreme 
ruler  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  only  one  with 
sufficient  power  to  make  binding  agreements. 
It  does  not  follow  that  the  democracies  can  co- 
exist with  a  dictatorship  only  by  imitating  its 
method  of  operation. 

The  notion  that  a  series  of  summit  meetings 
might  induce  Mr.  Khrushchev  to  forget  his  de- 
mands on  Berlin  did  not  do  justice  to  the  in- 
telligence of  the  Soviet  dictator  or  indeed  to  his 
domestic  position.  Surely  it  bordered  on  the 
frivolous  to  suggest  that  Mr.  Khrushchev  might 
be  induced  to  table  his  demands  without  noticing 
it.  And  even  assuming  that  he  is  the  most  "con- 
ciliatory" Soviet  leader,  he  could  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  tell  his  colleagues  in  the  Kremlin  that 
the  privilege  of  meeting  Western  leaders  periodi- 
cally seemed  to  him  more  important  than  specific 
gains.  Indeed,  personal  diplomacy  of  the  type 
preceding  the  Paris  summit  meeting  may  force  : 
a  Soviet  leader  either  to  press  for  some  tangible 
gain  or  to  make  outbursts  of  intransigence  to 
prove  his  ideological  toughness  to  his  colleagues. 
Far  from  being  the  most  moderate  policy,  it  is 
the  most  risky  one. 

HOW    TO    LOSE    AT    THE    SUMMIT 

IX  ANY  case,  it  soon  became  apparent  that 
whatever  the  benefits  of  high-level  meetings 
for  the  Soviet  Union,  these  could  be  realized 
without  any  concrete  negotiations  and  indeed 
without  a  summit  conference.  The  separate 
"preparatory"  meetings  between  Mr.  Khrushchev 
and   the  individual  'Western   heads   of  state  re- 
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duced  the  alread)  slight  chances  <>l  the  summit 
meeting  still  Further.  The)  gave  Mr.  Khrushchev 
.ill  the  symboli<  o. tins  he  might  have  expected 
from  .1  summit  conference  and  without  ,m\  need 
in  confront  the  Western  alliance  .is  .1  unit.  The) 
ensured  that  nothing  of  consequence  could  pos- 
sibly happen  at  the  summit.  If  concessions  were 
in  be  forthcoming,  it  was  certain  that  Mr. 
Khrushchev  would  prefer  to  make  them  to  the 
allies  individually   than  at  .i  summit  conference 

wluic  they  might  appeal  .is  a  response  i<>  West- 
ern unity.  \i  the  same  time,  one  crucial  func- 
tion of  high-level  meetings— to  inform  the  heads 
of  state  <>i  ( .K  li  othei  's  point  ol  \  iew— had  already 
been  accomplished  in  individual  conferences, 
.mil  with  greatly  heightened  possibility  of  mis- 
understanding. 

It  has  been  argued  that  Mr.  Khrushchev  in- 
terpreted President  Eisenhower's  behavior  at 
Camp  David  as  indicating  a  readiness  to  make 
major  concessions  on  Berlin  and  that  part  of  his 
rage  during  the  abortive  summit  conference  was 
due  to  disappointment  in  this  respect.  Whether 
this  was  in  fact  the  case,  the  diplomacy  leading 
up  to  the  summit  was  made  to  order  for  this 
kind  of  misapprehension.  Moreover,  since  each 
side  had  staked  a  great  deal  on  a  presumed  ex- 
pertise in  assessing  the  domestic  situation  of  the 
other,  they  were  forced  into  repeated  public 
declarations  designed  to  reassure  their  own 
public  opinion  and— in  Khrushchev's  case— their 
own  die-hards.  This  in  turn  guaranteed  that 
periodic  statements  of  extreme  intransigence 
would  become  a  "normal"  feature  of  diplomacy. 

As  a  result,  the  idea  that  the  imminence  of  a 
summit  meeting  acts  as  a  check  on  belligerence 
was  not  borne  out  by  the  record.  In  the  period 
preceding  the  summit,  both  sides  restated  their 
positions  in  the  sharpest  possible  forms.  Mr. 
Khrushchev  in  particular  delivered  a  series  of 
extremely  menacing  speeches.  The  West,  if  it 
wanted  to  proceed  with  the  summit,  thus  found 
itself  in  the  humiliating  position  of  having  to 
explain  that  no  threat  had  been  uttered.  These 
maneuvers  were  inherent  in  the  nature  of  per- 
sonal diplomacy.  When  heads  of  state  are  the 
principal  negotiators,  their  most  effective  bar- 
gaining device— in  some  circumstances  the  only 
available  one— is  to  stake  their  prestige  in  a 
manner  which  makes  any  concession  appear  as 
an  intolerable  loss  of  face. 

The  evasion  of  concreteness,  the  reliance  on 
personalities,  the  implication  that  all  problems 
can  be  settled  with  one  grand  gesture— all  these 
tempt  the  Soviet  leaders  to  use  negotiations  to 
demoralize  the  West.    It  is  in  the  Soviet  interest 


to  turn  .dl  disputes  into  clashes  ol  personalities. 
IIh  peoples  ol  the  Free  World  cat i  be  ex- 
pected to  run  lisks  oi  to  make  exertions  because 

of   a    personal    dispute.     II    the    only    obstacle    to 

peace  is  the  absence  ol  face  t<>  Face  rapport  among 
leading  statesmen,  then  all  the  tensions  and 
exertions  <>l  a  decade  .w\d  a  hall  have  been  Frivo- 
lously imposed  <>n  us.  Whenever  the  Soviet  lead- 
ers succeed  in  giving  the  impression  that  all 
tensions  are  i\uc  to  an  unfortunate  misunder- 
standing or  else  the  evil  mac  lunations  of  in- 
dividuals, they  make  it  more  diffu  ult  for  the  West 
to  ,u »uc   later  for  concrete  settlements. 

This  is  why  whenever  the  Communist  leaders 
have  piessed  loi  a  relaxation  of  tensions  they 
have  tied  the  success  ol  it  to  personalities.  Then, 
whenever  the  underlying  causes  of  the  tension 
reassert  themselves— as  they  inevitably  must  if 
not  resolved— the  charge  can  be  made  that  the 
breakdown  is  due  to  the  operation  of  the  capi- 
talist system  or  to  the  predominant  influence  of 
hostile  personalities— as  is  shown  by  Mr.  Khrush- 
chev's vicious  attacks  on  President  Eisenhower 
after  the  abortive  summit  conference  at  Paris. 
By  contrast,  it  should  be  the  responsibility  of 
our  statesmen  to  make  clear  that  while  we  are 
always  ready  to  negotiate,  the  negotiation  must 
be  serious,  detailed,  and  specific. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  summit  conferences  are 
always  to  be  avoided.  It  does  suggest  that  when 
the  present  period  of  Soviet  intransigence  ends 
and  the  West  finds  itself  again  under  pressure 
to  attend  a  high-level  meeting,  we  should  have 
learned  to  distinguish  form  and  substance,  and 
to  weigh  pros  and  cons  without  sentimentality. 

The  advantage  of  a  summit  meeting  is  that  the 
participants  possess  the  authority  to  settle  dis- 
putes. The  disadvantage  is  that  any  statements 
or  threats  they  make  cannot  be  disavowed.  A 
summit  conference  can  make  binding  decisions 
more  rapidly  than  other  diplomatic  forums.  By 
the  same  token,  the  disagreements  are  likely  to 
be  more  intractable  and  the  decisions  more  ir- 
revocable. We  should  never  underestimate  the 
possibility  of  using  summit  conferences  to  mark 
a  new  departure  in  the  relations  of  states.  At 
the  same  time,  it  would  be  foolish  to  deny  the 
perils  of  having  as  principal  negotiators  the  men 
who  make  the  final  decision  about  the  use  of 
hydrogen  bombs.  They  may,  after  all,  come  to 
feel  that  frustration  or  humiliation  leaves  them 
no  alternative  but  a  showdown. 

A  summit  conference  may  contribute  to  clarify- 
ing the  opposing  point  of  view.  But  this  is 
helpful  only  if  the  tension  is  caused  by  misunder- 
standing.    Otherwise,    clarifying    the    opposing 
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points  of  view  may  only  deepen  the  schism.  In 
short,  the  same  factors  which  make  for  speed  of 
decision  also  increase  the  risks  of  disagreement. 

Moreover,  when  heads  of  state  become  the 
principal  negotiators,  they  may  soon  find  them- 
selves so  preoccupied  with  the  process  of  bar- 
gaining that  they  have  little  time  or  energy 
available  for  formulating  policy.  During  the 
period  preceding  the  Paris  summit  conference, 
it  was  an  oddity  when  all  heads  of  state  were  at 
home  simultaneously.  During  his  last  two  years 
in  office,  President  Eisenhower  was  almost  con- 
stantly on  the  move— attending  conferences,  pre- 
paring for  or  recuperating  from  good-will  visits. 
Such  a  diplomacy  may  suit  a  dictatorship  or  a 
state  which  wishes  to  demoralize  its  opponents 
by  confusing  all  issues.  It  is  not  conducive  to 
developing  constructive  long-range  policies.  It 
may  buy  time,  but  at  a  price  which  makes  it  un- 
likely that  the  time  will  be  well  used. 

In  such  an  atmosphere,  agreement  all  too  often 
becomes  an  end  in  itself.  However  unimportant 
the  settlement,  no  matter  hew  irrelevant,  it  is 
said  to  contribute  to  a  climate  of  confidence 
which  will  "improve"  the  situation.  More  in- 
genuity is  expended  on  finding  things  to  agree 
on,  no  matter  how  trivial,  than  in  coming  to 
grips  with  the  issues  which  have  caused  the  ten- 
sions. In  the  process,  a  curious  distortion  takes 
place.  The  difficulties  which  are  "ironed  out" 
are  often  soluble  only  because  they  are  inconse- 
quential. But  the  mere  fact  that  they  are  settled 
is  taken  as  a  proof  of  the  possibility  of  "prog- 
icss."  Agreements,  rather  than  contributing  to  a 
solution  of  the  real  issues,  become  a  means  to 
postpone  coming  to  grips  with  them.  They  do 
not  end  the  Cold  War;  they  perpetuate  it. 

This  is  illustrated  by  the  topics  which  were 
slated  to  be  discussed  at  the  Paris  summit  con- 
ference: exchange  of  persons,  nuclear  testing, 
arms  control,  and  Berlin.  These  are  either  so 
unimportant  that  they  can  be  solved  fairly  easily 
but  would  hardly  require  the  attention  of  heads 
of  state,  or  they  are  so  complicated  that  a  sum- 
mit conference  can  serve  at  best  as  a  means  of 
deferring  a  decision. 

Exchange  of  persons  is  hardly  a  subject  that 
should  require  the  attention  of  heads  of  state- 
quite  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  significance 
of  cultural  exchange  in  reducing  immediate  po- 
litical tensions  is  vastly  overrated.  The  negotia- 
tions on  banning  nuclear  tests  depend  on 
technical  considerations  to  which  a  meeting  of 
heads  of  state  can  add  little.  Ami  indeed  ne- 
gotiations have  continued  essentially  as  before 
despite  the  collapse  of  the  summit  conference. 


Arms  control  is  so  complicated  that  the  contri- 
bution of  the  summit  could  at  best  have  been  a 
general  statement  leading  to  a  detailed  exami- 
nation later.  This  leaves  the  issue  of  Berlin. 
Here,  the  Soviet  Union  could  have  made  a  greater 
contribution  to  peace  by  never  provoking  the 
Berlin  crisis  than  by  insisting  on  holding  a  sum- 
mit meeting  over  it. 

TO     THE     SUMMIT 
WITH     PURPOSE 

WHETHER  to  resort  to  summit  meet- 
ings is  essentially  a  practical  and  not  a 
moral  issue.  They  should  be  held  only  when 
there  is  some  clear  substantive  advantage  in 
prospect.  It  is  sometimes  easier  for  heads  of 
state  to  break  a  deadlock  and  to  chart  a  new 
course  than  for  subordinates  inevitably  com- 
mitted to  existing  policies.  High-level  meetings 
can  ratify  agreements  and  give  general  guidelines 
for  further  detailed  negotiations.  They  should 
be  used  for  these  purposes  with  courage  and 
conviction.  But  to  see  in  them  a  magic  solvent 
for  all  difficulties  is  to  build  policy  on  illusion. 
Such  a  course  creates  constant  temptations  for 
the  Soviet  leaders  to  use  meetings  of  heads  of 
state  to  demoralize  the  West.  Phrases  such  as 
"relaxation  of  tensions"  or  "peaceful  co-exist- 
ence" become  devices  to  press  extreme  demands. 
The  West  is  invited  to  accept  Soviet  proposals  or 
suffer  the  penalty  of  renewed  Cold  War. 

When  the  primary  purpose  of  summit  meetings 
is  thought  to  be  the  fostering  of  good  will,  in  the 
abstract,  they  become  not  a  forum  for  negotia- 
tions but  a  substitute  for  them;  not  an  expression 
of  a  policy  but  a  means  of  obscuring  its  absence. 
The  constant  international  travels  of  heads  of 
government  without  a  dear  program  or  purpose 
may  be  less  an  expression  of  statesmanship  than 
a  svmptom  of  panic. 

The  real  indictment  of  the  diplomacy  culmin- 
ating in  the  fiasco  at  Paris,  then,  is  the  attitude 
of  trying  to  get  something  for  nothing,  the  effort 
to  negotiate  without  goal  or  conception.  This 
is  what  must  be  remedied.  The  problem  is  not 
to  save  summit  diplomacy  by  leavening  it  with 
the  presence  of  heads  of  state  from  the  uncom- 
mitted areas— as  has  been  suggested.  Rather,  it 
is  to  clarify  our  program  for  whatever  negotia- 
tions may  take  place  at  any  level.  We  can  ne- 
gotiate with  confidence  if  we  know  what  we 
consider  a  just  arrangement.  If  we  lack  a  sense 
of  direction,  diplomacy  at  any  level  will  be 
doomed.  Flexibility  is  a  virtue  only  for  those 
who  have  purpose. 
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WAST-TO-COAST 

ince  5  leading  regional  oil  companies  have  joined  to 
)rm  HUMBLE  America's  Leading  Energy  Company 


keep  pace  with  the  fast-advancing  Age  of  Energy, 
!  skills  and  resources  of  5  regional  oil  companies 
i  joined  to  form  the  new  Humble  Oil  &  Refining 
mpany.  The  name  comes  from  an  oil  field  and  a 
vn  near  Houston,  which  was  the  origin  of  Humble 
I  Company  about  50  years  ago. 
Humble  —  "America's  Leading  Energy  Company" 
ds,  refines,  distributes  and  markets  more  natural 
?,  oil  and  petroleum  products  —  than  any  other 
mestic  oil  operation.  It  is  backed  by  the  nation's  lead- 
r,  oil  research  laboratories . . .  with  more  oil  and  petro- 


chemical advances  than  any  other  U.S.  Research  group. 
The  new  Humble  Company  will  realize  greater  effi- 
ciencies in  oil  exploration,  drilling,  production,  trans- 
portation and  marketing.  It  will  look  for  expansion  in 
two  vital  areas  —  to  serve  you  better  coast-to-coast. 
Geographical  expansion  —  as  a  marketer,  with  more 
than  30,000  stations,  operating  in  all  50  states. 
New  prod  uct  expansion  —not  only  in  better  fuels  and  lubri- 
cants, like  new  Uniflo  Motor  Oil,  but  also  in  petrochem- 
istry where  hundreds  of  new  and  useful  products  have 
been  improved  or  developed  through  Humble  research. 
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Turn  to  Butyl  rubber  for  outstanding  tires 


More  and  more  tire  marketers  are  turn- 
ing to  Butyl  rubber  for  tires  with  rid- 
ing and  safety  benefits  so  distinct  that 
they  can  be  convincingly  demonstrated 
in  one  short  ride!  Consider  these  ad- 
vantages: (1)  Stop  up  to  30%  faster, 
for  greater  safety  .  .  .  faster  on  wet 
roads  than  ordinary  tires  on  dry!  (2) 


Literally  "soak  up"  bumps  and  vibra- 
tion for  smooth,  quiet  motoring  plea- 
sure; (3)  Screech-free  —  even  on  sharp- 
est turns !  (4)  Age  and  ozone  resistant 
—  Butyl  tires  keep  their  fresh,  new  tire 
look  for  years,  even  on  unused  spares! 
Enjay  does  not  make  tires.  It  supplies 
Butvl  rubber  to  manufacturers  of  tires, 


EXCITING     NEW      PRODUCTS     THROUGH      P  E  T  R  O  -  C  H  E  M  I  S  T  R  Y 

ENJAY  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

A     DIVISION     OF     HUMBLE     OIL     &     REFINING     COMPANY 


tubes,  and  hundreds  of  other 
products.  For  more  information, 
write  to:  15  West  51st  Street, 
New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
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A  CHRISTIAN  VIEW 

OF  THE  FUTURE 

a  conversation  with  Reinhold  Niebuhr 


A  leading  theologian  discusses  the  relevance 

of  different  religious  faiths  to  the  great  issues 

before  man  today-  -social  conflict,  urban  life. 

nuclear  war.  among  others — and  sets  out 

his  personal  view  of  religion's  future  role. 


W1I  1-  N  I  talked  with  him  earl)  this  year, 
Reinhold  Niebuhr  still  lived  in  the  quiet 
atmosphere  of  an  old  brownstone  house  nol  far 
from  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  which 
was  the  main  renter  of  his  activities  until  he 
retired  last  June.  The  large  apartment  was  com- 
fortable and  tranquil  and  exuded  an  old-world 
charm.  Only  a  block  from  Broadway,  it  seemed 
remote  and  insulated  against  the  hustle  and 
bustle  of  New  York's  noisiest  artery. 

In  spite  of  a  severe  stroke  Dr.  Niebuhr  suffered 
a  few  years  ago,  his  mind  has  remained  as  sharp 
and  alert  as  ever  and  one  cannot  but  be  awed 
b\  his  intellectual  powers.  He  is  looked  after 
by  his  devoted  wile,  Ursula,  who  is  a  theologian 
— formerly  of  Oxford  University— in  her  own 
right.  He  continues  to  teach,  to  write  books 
and  magazine  articles,  and  to  keep  up  with 
everything  that  happens  in  domestic  and  in- 
ternational affairs.  Only  on  preaching  he  has 
had  to  cut  down.  Bui  even  seeing  him  within 
the  confines  of  his  apartment  and  seated  at  his 
desk,  one  is  well  aware,  as  he  expounds  his  views. 
of  the  powerfully  dramatic  quality  of  his  per- 
sonality. His  imposing  figure,  his  strong  features, 
his  penetrating  eves,  and  his  expressive  hands 
help  to  underline  it.  All  this  does  not  make  him 
overpowering  or  intimidating.    On  the  contrary, 
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his  deep,  warm  voice  is  reassuring  to  the  visitor 
and  so  are  his  patience  and  understanding  for 
Other   people's   points   ol    view. 

Curiousl)  enough  it  was  his  social  gospel 
rather  than  his  religious  philosophy  that  made 
Dr.  Niebuhr  one  ol  the  most  influential  theolo- 
gians in  the  United  States  over  the  last  thirty 
years.  Ii  is  peculiar  to  the  twentieth  century 
that  so  main  theologians  and  philosophers  with- 
drew into  their  ivory  towers.  They  preferred  to 
live  disengaged  from  current  streams  of  political 
and  social  developments.  Dr.  Niebuhr,  however, 
belongs  to  the  few  who  not  only  stood  detached 
on  the  banks  of  these  streams  observing  (hem, 
but  who  also  waded  into  them  with  both  feet. 
At  times  he  shocked  people  by  entering  the 
discussion  as  a  theologian  where  only  sociologists 
or  political  analysts  dared  to  tread.  As  a  liberal 
Democrat  his  influence  was  at  a  peak  during  the 
New  Deal  period.  But  his  voice  continues  to  be 
listened  to  respectfully.  Among  theologians  he 
probably  has  the  deepest  understanding  of  the 
roots  of  American  religious  thinking. 

One  of  his  favorite  words  is  "paradox.''  He 
talks  about  the  "moral  man  and  immoral  so- 
ciety": he  calls  (he  American  nation  "the  most 
religious  and  the  most  secular  of  Western  na- 
tions": and  he  once  said:  "Maybe  the  final  evil 
of  civilization  will  be  salvation."  In  a  generally 
optimistic  society  he  remains  a  skeptic,  often  a 
pessimist.  Norman  Birnbaum's  remark  that  "the 
typical  American  today  is,  in  fact,  a  Calvinist 
with  neither  fear  of  Hell  nor  hope  for  Heaven" 
sounds  like  another  Niebuhr  paradox  because  it 
also  illustrates  some  ol  his  own  doubts  about 
how  deeply  religion  is  embedded  in  the  Ameri- 
can  conscience,   how   much   religiosity   is   being 
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mistaken  for  Christianity.  As  a  Christian  realist 
Dr.  Niebuhr  comes  to  grips  with  all  our  con- 
temporary problems.  He  writes  about  Com- 
munism, about  conservatism,  about  Socialism, 
about  democracy,  about  the  United  Nations,  and 
about  world  government.  He  searches  always  for 
answers,  but  he  never  pretends  to  be  a  prophet. 

There  is  also  a  paradox  within  himself.  Politi- 
cally,  he  has  been  a  liberal,  at  times  a  Socialist, 
but  as  a  theologian  he  has  always  been  a  con- 
servative. This  paradox  partly  explains  why  he 
became  controversial,  why  he  is  sometimes  diffi- 
cult to  understand.  Even  his  own  disciples,  at 
times,  did  not  find  it  easy  to  solve  this  paradox 
within  themselves,  and  as  a  consequence  some 
availed  themselves  only  of  one  or  the  other  of 
his  ((inclusions.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
his  ideas,  his  relentless  search  into  the  relation- 
ship between  the  Christian  Church  and  the 
world,  have  helped  to  stimulate  the  mind  ol 
modern  America  in  a  unique  way. 

After  Dr.  Niebuhr  and  I  had  settled  down  in 
his  study,  it  was  not  very  long  before  he  began 
to  grapple  with  some  of  the  most  difficult  and 
elusive  problems  of  our  epoch. 

Brandon:  The  United  States  has  been  called 
on  to  become  a  world  leader,  so  to  say,  at  a  very 
early  age.  There  is  a  uniqueness  about  American 
Christendom,  about  American  religious  life. 
What    is  its  contribution   to  Christianity? 

Niebuhr:  The  unique  element  in  American 
religious  life  comes  primarily  from  the  degree  of 
our  pluralism.  We  don't  have  a  state  church  or 
anything  approaching  a  state  church:  we  have 
separation  of  church  and  state:  we've  a  multi- 
plicity of  Protestant  sects  that  Europe  didn't 
have:  we,  significantly,  have  a  greater  Jewish 
population. 

I  also  think  it  is  significant  that  American 
religious  life  has  been— at  least  organizationally 
—more  vital  than  European  religious  life.  This 
vitality  has  developed  from  two  sources:  the 
sectarian  church— essentially  a  lav  church— which 
ronquere;!  the  frontier,  and  the  immigrant 
church,  which  was  torn  out  of  its  intimate 
relation  to  its  culture  into  a  new  culture,  and 
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therefore  had  to  provide  communities  which 
were  as  integral  as  the  sectarian  community.  So 
the  late  Bishop  Bergraf,  when  he  visited  the 
Norwegian  churches  in  America,  said  these 
churches  are  quite  different  from  those  in  Nor- 
way because  thev  all  run  their  own  affairs  and 
the  laymen  are  very  active. 

America  may  be  so  religious  because  it  is  so 
secular:  that  is,  it  is  a  highly  technical  civiliza- 
tion and  its  communities  are  bound  together— 
we're  a  more  urban  civilization  in  ethos  than 
you  are  in  England,  for  instance.  In  England 
everyone  tries  to  spend  at  least  a  weekend  in  the 
country,  but  we're  urban  people.  We  have  these 
urban  centers,  and  they  are  essentially  inhuman. 
And  the  religious  denominations  have  estab- 
lished communities  in  which,  to  use  a  high- 
sounding  phrase,  "Men  are  completely  known 
and  all-forgiven"— at  least  "completelv  known." 
And  that  has  given  vitality  to  the  religious  life 
of  America.  Maybe  it  is  not  ultimateh  significant 
in  terms  of  the  history  of  Christianity,  the  history 
of  Western  civilization,  but  certainly  it  accounts 
for  the  degree  of  vitality  of  our  religious  life. 

A     FRONTIER     LEFTOVER 

Brandon:  Talking  about  vitality,  the  Jewish 
social  philosopher,  Herberg,  said  the  other  day 
that  never  has  so  much  been  said  about  religion 
and  so  little  meant  by  it  as  today. 

Niebuhr:  That's  true  in  a  way.  Perhaps  my 
interpreting  the  significance  of  American  Protes- 
tantism in  these  quasi-social  terms  might  seem 
to  prove  that.  Certainly,  in  America  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  religiosity— faith  in  faith.  President 
Eisenhower,  for  instance,  never  tires  of  saying, 
"You  must  have  faith."  But  he  didn't  say  faith 
in  what.  Just  have  faith.  That's  religiositv.  And 
it  doesn't  bother  too  much  about  the  ultimate 
problems  of  human  existence;  this  type  of  faith 
is  not  effective  in  changing  the  course  of  a  na- 
tion's  policy. 

Another  curious  thing  in  America  is  the  re- 
vivalism. We've  got  a  revivalism  that  grew  on 
the  frontier  and  is  a  kind  of  leftover  from  the 
frontier;  a  simple  perfectionism— if  you  bow  your 
head  and  give  your  life  to  Christ,  he'll  make 
you  a  new  creature,  and  then  you'll  be  color 
blind,  there  won't  be  a  race  problem,  etc.,  etc. 
These  are  fantastic  expressions  and  irrelevant 
expressions  of  the  religious  faith. 

Brandon:  Do  you  think  that  Billy  Craham 
makes  a  contribution  to  giving  religious  faith 
a  direction? 

Nieblhr:  His  kind  of  faith  is  relevant  to  some 
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tortured  souls  who  want  some  kind  of  simple, 
ultimate  meaning  for  their  existence,  and  who 
want  to  believe  that  getting  this  will  also  solve 
the  problems  of  the  world.  But  I  don't  see  how 
it's  relevant  in  any  other  way. 

On  a  television  program,  one  of  the  reporters 
asked  him,  "How  can  you  justify  the  religious 
faith  and  the  goodness  of  God  when  so  many 
children  die  prematurely?"  And  he  said,  "I'm 
not  a  theologian;  but  I  can  only  say  what  the 
Bible  says,  and  the  Bible  says:  We  all  die  because 
of  our  sin."  Now  that  is  a  rather  vulgarized 
interpretation  of  the  Bible  and  it's  certainly 
wrong,  and  it  would  outrage  anybody  who  had 
any  sense  of  the  natural  order  and  the  patches 
of  meaninglessness  in  the  natural  order.  So  I 
don't  think  that's  a  very  good  contribution.  I 
think  it  was  ironic  that  in  a  great  city  like  New 
York  he  was  supposed  to  come  and  "spiritualize" 
the  city.  Why,  he  didn't  talk  about  any  problem 
that  had  any  real  relevance,  either  to  the  intricate 
patterns  of  community— or  non-community— of  a 
great  city,  or  to  the  problems  that  we  face,  the 
larger  problems  of  our  age.  For  instance,  there 
are  so  many  Jews  in  New  York  and  their  in- 
fluence is  stronger  here  than  in  any  place.  I  think 
they've  made  a  greater  contribution  to,  broadly 
speaking,  a  liberal,  democratic  spiritual  life  than 
any  other  group. 

Brandon:  In  the  United  States  the  Jews 
represent  only  about  3  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion, the  Catholics  over  20  per  cent,  the  Protes- 
tants about  70  per  cent. 

Niebihr:  But  in  New  York  it's  different.  The 
Jewish  influence  is  in  the  cities;  they're  a  city 
group.  I  explain  it  partly  by  their  capacity  for 
social  imagination  in  dealing  with  political  prob- 
lems. I've  dealt  with  more  Jewish  businessmen 
who  were  wealthy  and  who  expressed  their 
idealism  not  in  philanthropy  but  in  social 
policy.  I  think  the  first  non- Jewish  man  of  great 
prominence  who  has  done  the  same  is  the  present 
Governor  Rockefeller.  I'm  not  a  Republican, 
but  I'd  say  that.  There  you  have  a  family  history 
starting  with  an  early  Christian  pietism— the 
grandfather— coupled  with  buccaneer  capitalism, 
and  the  father  turning  this  into  large-scale 
philanthropy,  the  grandson  to  social  policy. 

Brandon:  An  Indian  the  other  day  wrote  that 
there  is  a  real  irojhy  in  that  America,  which  in- 
herited such  spiritual  legacy  from  the  Founding 
Fathers  and  such  moral  giants  :<s  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, should  base  its  outlook  on  materialism 
while  the  Soviets,  who  have  been  nurtured  on 
materialism,  should  base  their  policy  on  what  is 
called  "pure  philosophical  idealism." 


Xieblhr:  That's  a  good  point,  but  I  wouldn't 
say  "philosophical  idealism."  I'd  say  they're 
"moral"  idealists,  after  a  fashion.  I  always  find 
it  not  only  ironic  but  a  little  bit  comic, 
when  Americans  talk  about  foreign  atheists  and 
materialists— when  we're  the  materialists,  as  it 
were— and  we  have  been  more  successful  than  the 
atheistic  materialists  in  our  practical  material- 
ism. (We're  not  talking  about  the  philosophical 
problem  now.)  But  I  don't  think  that  the  Com- 
munists have  philosophically  turned  to  idealism; 
they  still  profess  what  they  call  a  materialistic 
faith.  But  they  have  got  the  idea  of  changing 
the  world  into  some  form  of  justice.  I  think  it's 
based  upon  utopianism,  leavened  by  a  great  deal 
of  pragmatism. 

But  there  is  an  irony  in  this  that's  rather 
frightening:  that  the  Communist  system  and  ours 
come  together  on  preoccupation  with  standards 
of  living.  In  Nixon's  visit  to  Moscow,  in  his  de- 
bate with  Khrushchev— significantly  in  a  model 
kitchen  of  our  exhibition— he  talks  about  gadgets, 
and  Khrushchev  either  said  that  they  were  ir- 
relevant or  that  they  were  not  available  for  all 
people,  or  that  they  would  have  them  in  seven 
years.  Now  the  whole  debate  was  on  the  material 
and  technical  success  of  our  culture.  This  is  as 
ironic  as  to  say  we  were  the  original  idealists  and 
the  Communists  were  materialists. 

Brandon:  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  United 
States  has  lowered  the  debate  between  the  two 
systems  to  the  Russian  level?  To  the  basis  of  the 
Communist  outlook  rather  than  a  more  spiritual 
outlook? 

Niebi  hr:  I  think  that's  true,  but  I  wouldn't 
say  that  the  American  attitude  is  purely  a  ma- 
terial one.  I  don't  think  that  any  collective 
attitudes  are  as  simple  as  that.  I  would  say  that 
in  the  American  experiment  there  were  two 
sources:  There  was  a  New  England  source— the 
Puritans— and  there  was  the  Virginia  source- 
Thomas  Jefferson.  They  were  both  idealistic  but 
also  materialistic,  because  what  the  Puritans  said 
was:  If  we're  virtuous,  we'll  be  prosperous.  And 
what  Jefferson  said  was  (and  this  is  a  vulgar 
interpretation  of  Jefferson):  We  can  only  be 
virtuous  if  we're  prosperous  in  a  moderate 
manner. 

A     DULLED     CUTTING     EDGE 

Brandon:  We  are  often  told  that  there  is  a 
great  revival  of  religion  in  this  country  now.  Is 
this  correct? 

Niebihr:  I  haven't  seen  any  evidence  of  it, 
except    that    church    membership    continues    to 
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grow.  I  don't  know  the  exact  statistic,  bill  in 
the  earl)  nineteenth  centurj  I  think  thai  onl) 
SO  per  cent  of  the  population— something  like 
that— was  in  the  church,  now  they're  ovei  60  per 

cent.  This  growth  is  parti)  due  to  wh.it  I'm 
mentioned  before:  the  church  and  the  synagogue 
have  justified  themselves  in  the  urban  centers. 
Yon  remember  the  theologian,  Ernsi  Troeltsch, 

whose  thesis  w.is  that  religion  grows  in  the  simple 
attitudes  of  the  countryside  and  withers  In  the 
sophistication  of  the  city.  I  think  American  his- 
tory has  proved  thai  jusi  the  opposite  has  oc- 
curred: The  automobile  and  everything  else  have 
made  religion  wither  in  the  countryside  but  it 
has  grown  in  the  cities,  and  I  think  partly  for 
the  reason  that  I  mentioned— (he  immigrant 
churches.  This  is  jnst  a  sociological  reason,  hut 
(here  are  more  ultimate  religions  reasons.  I 
know  the  people  suffer  pain,  frustration,  face 
death  in  the  cities,  and  in  the  context  of  a  re- 
ligions faith  find  meaning  in  these  horrible 
antimonies  of  urban  life  which  purely  rational 
coherences  don't  give:  that's  the  religions  dimen- 
sion of  it.  But  one  couldn't  say  that  there's  a 
religious  revival  in  the  sense  that  the  religious 
faith,  whether  it  be  Jewish  or  Christian,  has 
taken  hold  of  the  country  as  something  im- 
pressive to  the  average  person  who  wasn't  pre- 
viouslv  religious. 

Brandon:  You  mean  there  is  a  quantitative 
change  but  not  a  qualitative  one.  Is  this  in- 
dicative of  a  crisis  in  religion? 

Niebihr:  I  don't  know  about  a  crisis.  Leaving 
Britain  out,  you've  got  this  interesting  difference: 
On  the  European  continent  a  Protestant  person 
is  a  firm  believer  (maybe  a  Biblicist  in  our  terms, 
but  a  firm  believer)  and  there  is  as  clear  a  dis- 
tinction between  secularism  and  the  Protestant 
faith  as  there  always  has  been  between  Catholic- 
ism and  secularism.  In  America  I  think  we've 
got  a  more  complex  phenomenon:  We've  got  a 
secularism  which  is,  on  the  whole,  not  anti- 
Christian  or  anti-religious,  except  in  some  intel- 
lectual centers,  but  is  humanitarian;  it  believes  in 
the  moral  goals  of  the  enlightenment.  In  Britain 
you  have  a  secularism  which  has  inherited  many 
things  from  Christendom.  On  the  other  hand, 
you  have  a  greater  effort  on  the  part  of  Christians 
to  come  to  terms  with  the  scientific  and  natural- 
istic culture.  I  must  say  I  belong  to  those 
Christians  who  do  try  to  come  to  terms  with  it 
and  not  simply  oppose  secularism  as  the  source 
of  all  evil. 

Now  this  situation  is,  I  think,  on  the  whole, 
good.  But  the  bad  feature  of  it  is  that  you  may 
lose  the  cutting  quality  of  both  a  vital  religious 


I. nih  and.  lei's  s.i\.  .1  vital  seculai  realism.  So, 
(here's  an  overarching  sentimentality  in  Ameri- 
can life  l"i  which  both  religious  and  irreligious 
people  are  pai  tl\  responsible 

Brandon:  It  seems  i«>  me  thai  in  this  im<lcar 
age  die  <  louds  are  mil  \<  i  \  comfortable  lor  saints 
to  sii  on.  I  wonder,  therefore,  how  long  Clnisii- 
anit)  can  endure  in  iis  piescni  form  today.  After 
all,  Mohammedanism  his  losi  its  dynamism  and 
other  faiths  have  Hue  mated  in  strength  through- 
out histoi  \ . 

THE     ULTIMATE     TEST 

Niebuhr:  If  you  interprel  Christianity  just  as 
an  ultimate  moral  idea  it  becomes  irrelevant.  But 
I  think,  fortunately,  Christianity  is  something 
more  than  that.    It  is,  at  best,  an  interpretation 

of  the  human  situation  which  holds  that  not  only 
is  love  the  law  of  life,  but  that  self-love  is  a 
perennial  factor  in  life.  I  think  that  the  only 
valid  religious  faith  is  one  that  deals  in  a  signifi- 
cant way  with  the  human  situation.  So  I  wouldn't 
think  that  the  fact  that  we  are  living  in  a  col- 
lectivist  age  would  automatically  make  the 
Christian  faith  irrelevant,  though  it  would  make 
sentimental  versions  of  it  irrelevant. 

In  what  sense  is  this  faith  relevant  to  the  great 
dramas  of  history  that  deal  with  the  rise  and  fall 
of  nations  and  the  present  situation  of  a  nuclear 
dilemma  and  a  Cold  War  under  this  nuclear 
dilemma?  That's  a  moot  question.  I  don't  think 
that  Christians  and  other  religious  people  have 
asked  themselves  searchingly  enough.  I  think 
there's  an  answer,  but  it's  not  a  very  simple 
answer. 

Brandon:  Would  you  like  to  try  to  go  into 
this  answer? 

Niebihr:  Ideally,  a  monotheistic  faith  claims 
there's  a  center  of  meaning  beyond  all  the 
systems  of  value  that  we  can  construct,  and 
makes  this  center  of  meaning— the  righteousness 
of  God,  the  justice  of  God,  the  love  of  God— a 
source  of  criticism  not  only  for  the  individual 
life  but  for  the  collective  life:  certainly  the  great 
prophets  did  this.  Ideally,  this  is  the  case.  But 
religious  people  ought  to  recognize  that  there's 
no  guarantee  that  the  pious  man,  in  his  own 
religious  experience,  will  make  this  divine  judg- 
ment a  source  of  criticism  lor  himself.  But  there's 
always  the  possibility  that  he  will  make  it  a 
source  of  security  for  his  values. 

Brandon:  These  growing  doubts  in  our  age 
about  religion,  about  the  concept  of  God,  are 
something  of  a  crisis  for  Christianity.  Mustn't 
Christians  face  the  question  whether  the  actual 
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course  of  history  has  refuted  the  idea  of  progress 
and  the  perfectibility  of  men,  as  it  has  been 
formulated  from  the  eighteenth  century  on? 

Niebuhr:  Yes,  I  would  say  the  ultimate  reli- 
gious problem  is  not  whether  we  can  justify  belief 
in  God,  however  defined  rationally,  but  whether 
we  can  bear  witness  to  .1  faith  that  in  some  sense 
has  an  idea  of  responsibility  for  its  civilization  — 
our  Western  civilization,  for  instance  —  and  in 
some  sense  transcends  it  in  the  way  that  Lincoln 
transcended  the  Civil  War  struggle.  That  is,  1 
think,  the  ultimate  test. 

And  there  it's  rather  silly  lor  both  religious 
and  secular  people  to  be  confident  that  they  have 
the  answer.  Secularism  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury was  created  mostly  by  the  rise  of  science, 
but  also  by  the  protest  against  religious  fanati- 
cism. This  secularism  has  produced  its  own 
fanaticism,  as  we  know:  Jacobinism  and  Com- 
munism. So  we're  not  dealing  with  a  sin  of 
religious  people,  but  we're  dealing  with  the 
human  situation.  That  is  to  say,  that  every  man 
and  every  nation  tends  to  give  a  more  ultimate 
significance  to  its  values  than  it  has  a  right  to. 

Now,  if  we  transfer  this  to  the  problems  of 
.1  nuclear  age,  we  should  value  am  kind  of 
intellectual  discipline  which  will  make  us  con- 
scious of  the  fact  that  we're  dealing  in  this  awful 
struggle,  not  with  a  primitive  Stalinist  despot- 
ism, but  with  a  new  civilization  with  its  own 
elan,  its  own  self-confidence,  as  Khrushchev's  visit 
taught  us.  We  should  be  made  conscious,  in 
short,  that  our  democracy,  which  we  regard  as 
the  ultimate  norm  of  human  existence,  has  also 
a  very,  relative  character. 

Now  any  kind  of  intellectual  discipline  which 
will  do  (hat  has  a  religious  quality— or  let  me 
say,  an  ultimate  quality— thai  transcends  any 
simple  religious  answers  to  the  cpustion.  We 
need  not  only  the  intellectual  disciplines,  but  we 
also  need  a  profound  enough  religious  faith- 
something  like  the  faith  Abraham  Lincoln  had 
in  his  day— so  that  religious  imagination  could 
help  people  grasp  these  two  horns  of  the 
dilemma:  on  the  one  hand,  responsibility— what 
is  good  in  our  civilization;  on  the  other  hand,  an 
attitude  of  openness  to  a  civilization  which  we 
have  abhorred,  and  I  think  rightly  so.  Now  this 
is  a  test,  I  think,  for  both  the  secularists  and 
the  religious. 

Brandon:  Do  you  think  that  Christianity  can 
have  the  kind  of  influence  on  Communism,  such 
in  impact,  that  the  two  worlds  could  come  closer 
together? 

Niebuhr:  1  doubt  that  very  much.  Christian- 
ity might  have  greater  influence  than  it  now  has 


on  the  Western  World  so  as  to  make  the  long 
path  of  co-existence  more  tolerable.  But  as  re- 
gards Communism,  I  think  it's  significant  that 
the  Orthodox  Church,  which  was  banned  by 
Stalin  and  then  reinstituted  by  Stalin  because  it 
was  patriotic  in  World  War  II,  is  still  a  captive 
chinch.  And  as  I  see  it— and  this  may  shock 
many  Christians— there  is  no  witness  of  orthodox 
Christianity  in  the  realm  of  Communism  that 
would  have  any  significance  for  Communism  ex- 
cept the  question  of  life  and  death.  .  .  .  There 
people  tin  11  to  the  Christian  faith— maybe.  I 
think  they  do.  But  so  far  as  having  relevance  to 
changing  Communist  attitudes,  I'm  very  skep- 
tical about  that. 

HEROIC     PARSONS 

Brandon:  What  do  you  think,  then,  are  the 
tasks   the  church   faces  in   this  country   today? 

Niebi  hr:  That's  rather  a  large  question.  The 
church  laces  the  problems  of  urban  life  and  the 
disintegration  of  the  family  which  I've  men- 
tioned. It  faces  the  problem  of  race  which  it 
hasn't  solved  verv  well  down  South.  This  is,  I 
think,  a  deeply  disturbing  factor.  I  think  some 
Southern  parsons  have  been  heroic  but  they've 
had  to  give  up  their  jobs  and  whatnot  because 
their  congregations  are  devoted  to  the  Southern 
way  of  life.  What  does  that  mean?  It  means 
that  the  religious  community  is  deeply  embedded 
in  the  mores  o)  \nglo-Saxon  pride,  and  that 
there  hasn't  been  enough  cutting  edge  of  vitality 
—enough  decent  Protestantism— to  dissolve  those 
mores.  The  Catholic  church  has  clone  better 
than  that. 

Incidentally,  one  might  raise  some  questions 
about  the  vitality  of  pure  democracy  because  the 
most  democratic  Protestant  sects  tend,  on  the 
whole,  to  deliver  the  parson  to  the  prejudices 
of  the  local  community,  while  Catholic  ism  has  its 
monolithic  structure.  There  is  the  authority  of 
the  Bishop  and  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  and 
they  can  declare  that  race  segregation  is  un- 
christian: and  if  anybody  questions  it  they 
simply  use  their  authority  to  overcome  that.  I 
would  not  say  that  for  this  reason  liberty  and 
democracy  are  not  valid  either  in  religious  or 
political  life.  I  simply  Say  that  there  are  some 
limits  to  deriving  the  absolute  authority  lor  the 
overarching  ideal  of  Christianity  from  local 
communities  rather  than,  let  us  sa\.  the  Christian 
c  ommunity. 

And  I  think,  also,  that  Protestants  ought 
to  recognize,  when  they  tend  to  become  too 
fanatic  about   Papal   Absolutism— which   I    tend 
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to  become  on  such  questions  as  birth  control- 
that  there  are  certain  virtues  in  .1  monolithit 
religious  community  standing  against  the  preju 
dices  ol  local  communities  .11  least  as  effectively 
.is  the  political  community  does  in  its  Suprem< 
Coui  i  de<  isions. 

Brandon:  There  is  not  enough  central  direi 
tion  in  Protestantism,  you  mean. 

Niebuhr:  Yes,  or  sense  ol  a  great  community 
that  has  its  own  standards  against  the  si.hkI.imIs 
of  the  I<h .il  1  ommunit} 

Another  problem  is:  Is  there  enough  vitality 
.ind  imagination  for  the  church  to  contribute  to 
the  almost  insoluble  problems  ol  .1  nuclear  age 
when.-,  on  the  one  hand,  you  Face  ;i  resolute  Foe 
who  doesn't  seem  to  want  to  bargain  on  anything 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  you  Face  the  problem  of 
a  nuclear  war?  Now,  you  ask.  is  there  a  Christ- 
ian solution  to  this?  I  think  then'  is  .1  Christian 
approach.  I  think  there  is  a  religious  approach 
that  is  valid.  Rut  it  you  ask  what  is  a  Christian 
solution  it  always  turns  out  to  be,  as  Far  as  I  can 
see,  unilateral  disarmament:  that  is  to  sa\.  it's  the 
old  ethic  of  irresponsibility.    We've  got  to  hold 


on.  in  some  w.i\  oi  other,  so  that  we're  not  over- 
whelmed l>\  this  great  power,  and  yet  we  have 
to  come  to  nuns  with  it.  \n<l  that  is.  I  think,  a 
problem  so  great  thai  all  se<  ulat  idealists  and  all 
religious  idealists  can  make  theit  contribution  to 
it  modestl)  l>\  way  of  intellectual,  historic  disci- 
plines, on  the  one  hand,  on  the  other  hand,  by 
religious  imagination  that  comprehends  the 
terror,  the  expense,  the  depth  and  breadth  ol  this 
problem. 

However  much  we  ma)  hate  the  Foe  or,  lei  us 
sa\.  Fear  the  Foe,  there  ought  to  be  some  residual 
imagination— whether  it  is  derived  From  intel- 
lectual or  religious  imagination-  that  at  least 
recognizes  we're  involved  in  a  common  Fate,  a 
rather  terrible  common  Fate.  And  the  common 
fate  or  dilemma  is  so  great  that  it  ought  to  bridge 
some  gap.  Our  ability  to  do  this  is.  I  think,  the 
price  of  our  survival. 

The  only  chance  that  I  see  of  survival  is  a 
gradual  growth  of  community  across  the  chasm 
of  this  international  enmity  under  the  umbrella 
of  a  nuclear  fear— rather  than  any  provisional 
disarmament   setup. 


TO    MARY  by  Robert  Mezey 

Coming  out  of  a  crowd 

Of  dull,  unwise. 
Anonymous  women  and  men. 
You  seem,  with  your  wanton  hair  and  lavish  eyes, 
The  incarnation  of  a  dream  I  had. 
I  knew  you  then, 
And  knew  that  once  I  heard  your  voice, 
I  had  no  choice. 

I  felt  this  way  before 

And  was  deceived. 
My  mind  came  to  an  end. 
I  made  m\  fragments  live,  and  I  believed 
No  one  was  worth  the  pain.   You  are  worth  more. 
If  love  can  mend 
This  shattered  remnant  of  me  with  you, 
What  else  can  it  do? 

Now   that   I  mention  love, 

It's  no  use  crying 
Losses  against  the  sky, 
Although   I  dread   the  chance  of  another  dying. 
Rut  damn  the  sk\,  if  hunger  makes  you  move— 
I  ask  for  joy, 
Common  as  daily  bread  and  meat, 
And  like  you,  sweet. 
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THE  CRACKED  LENS 

Notes  on  Hedda,  Hollywood,  TV,  and  me 


What  happens  when  a  peaceable  writer  of  TV  plays 

gets  caught  in  the  maelstrom  of  producing  a 

jamboree  called  "Hedda   Hopper's   Hollywood'? 

Here  is  the  answer — ivitli  all  the  wisdom  of  hindsight. 


LA  T  E  in  November  of  hist  year,  I  was 
approached  by  the  production  firm  <>l 
Talent  Associates  Ltd.  to  write  the  script  of  a 
television  documentary  to  be  known  as  "Hedda 
Hopper's  Hollywood."  li  was  to  be  video-taped 
in  Hollywood  lor  a  Sunday  night  airing  on  a 
national  network  in  opposition  to  the  Ed  Sulli- 
van show  and  the  hostess  was  to  be  Miss  Hedda 
Hopper,  who,  it  seemed,  had  declared  herself 
ready  to  produce  almost  any  motion  picture 
personality  not  safely  embedded  in  Potest  Lawn 
Cemetery. 

Furthermore  I  was  assured  by  Allied  Levy,  the 
president  of  Talent  Associates  and  the  executive 
producer  of  the  show,  that  the  approach  to  this 
hour-long  excursion  would  be  an  analysis  of  the 
vast  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  in- 
dustry and  that  consequently  all  the  facilities 
of  the  motion-picture  studios  would  be  available 
to  us. 

When  he  added  that  we  would  make  visits  to 
many  celebrated  estates,  to  chatelaines  such  as 
Marion  Davies  and  Mary  Pickford,  and  to  some 
historic  sets  still  in  existence.  I  was  trapped.  I 
was  brought  up  in  Australia  on  the  Saturday 
afternoon  treat  of  the  "pictures,"  and  anything 
to  do  with  the  older,  more-gilded  days  of  Holly- 
wood holds  an  atavistic  fascination  for  me.  The 
following  capsule  of  events  has  been  com- 
pounded from  scraps  of  notes  that  I  made  during 
a  three-week  period  which  1  shall  not  easily 
forget. 


December  15:  The  vanguard  of  our  produc- 
tion stall,  which  arrived  in  Hollywood  today, 
consisted  of  Michael  Abbott,  a  young  producer 
for  Talent  Associates,  William  Corrigan,  a  direc- 
tor skilled  in  the  documentary  approach,  and 
myself.  Alter  checking  in  at  the  Beverly  Hills 
Hotel,  we  drove  immediately  to  Hedda's  charm- 
ing little  house  nearby,  where  she  welcomed  us 
with  enthusiasm  and  a  list  of  more  than  thirty 
stars  who  she  declared  not  only  were  essential 
but  had  given  her  their  solemn  word  that  they 
would  appear.  Michael  Abbott  pointed  out  that, 
minus  commercial  time,  we  would  only  have 
forty-six  minutes  to  include  everything.  Hedda 
was  unperturbed. 

"Some  of   them,"   she  said,   "will   only  wave." 

I  said  that  as  we  were  envisaging  a  serious 
documentary  we  would  need  to  involve  the 
points  of  view  of  other  workers  in  the  industry 
such  as  designers,  cameramen,  and  directors. 
I  Icdda  nodded. 

"I  can  get  you  King  Vidor,"  she  said.  "He 
plays  the  banjo  quite  well  and  it  would  be  very 
cute." 

Some  of  Hedda's  suggestions  were  a  little 
bizarre.  Did  we  know,  for  instance,  that  Mervyn 
Le  Rov  could  do  a  very  cute  little  tap  dance? 
And  that  Mae  West  was  a  deeply  religious  girl? 
We  might  show  her  coming  out  of  church  ac- 
companied by  choir  boys  singing.  In  the  silence 
that  greeted  this  I  said  that,  charming  though 
the  idea  was,  might  it  not  be  misconstrued  as 
comedy  in  questionable  taste.  Michael  came  to 
my  rescue. 

"After  all,  Hedda,"  he  said,  "it  is  a  Sunday 
evening  program  and  I'm  sure  the  drug  people 
would  prefer  us  to  keep  well  away  from  re- 
ligion. .  .  ."    Hedda  relented. 

\ltcr  dinner,  I  read  the  rough  outline  which 
we  had  assembled  in  New  York  and  which  we 
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Ull  Ql  VinO  V3l  Ou  ...  If  your  friends  and  associates  are  among  those  who  place  value  on  the 
genuine,  you  should  consider  giving  VAT  69. ..the  lighter,  drior,  smoother  Scotch  with  genuine  Highland 
Character.  They  will  appreciate  your  recognition  of  their  taste  and  discrimination.  Your  gift  of  VAT  GO,  in 
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Building  for  keeps  .  . 

America  is  a  building  nation.  To  help  add  new  dimensions 
to  our  skyline.  Vnaconda  works  hand  in  hand  with  archi- 
tects, engineers  and  fabricators  of  copper  and  copper  alloys. 
The  results  are  seen  everywhere. 

The  majestic  38-story  Seagram  building  at  375  Park  Ave- 
nue in  New  York  has  curtain  walls  of  extruded  architectural 
bronze  and  Muntz  Metal  sheets.  Those  u  ho  enter  the  Basilica 
of  St.  Mar)  in  Minneapolis  pass  through  massive  doors  of 
bronze,  accented  with  delicate  porcelain  enameling.  ]n 
Denver,  the  new  United  States  National  Bank  has  a  spiral 
stairway  railing  of  red  brass,  doors  of  cast  bronze,  and 
entry  walls,  escalator  and  interior  circular  columns  of  hand- 
some bronze  mesh  screening.  These  are  but  a  few  Anaconda 
applications.  The  list  constantly  grous. 

The  renaissance  of  bronze  in  the  building  arts  is  only  part 
of  the  picture.  Just  as  importantly,  copper  and  brass  are 
being  used  with  increasing  frequency  to  make  private  dwell- 
ings more  comfortable,  more  efficient  and  more  livable.  For 


example,  thousands  of  recently  built  homes  utilize  lighter, 
smoother,  longer-lasting  copper  tubes,  not  only  for  water 
lines,  but  for  waste,  vent  and  drainage  purposes.  And,  as 
always,  solid  brass  and  bronze  hardware  lends  strength  and 
beaut)  to  homes  everywhere— from  the  front  door  knobs  to 
back  door  bolts. 

You  II  find  Anaconda  wherever  men  go  about  the  business 
of  li\  ing.  In  the  home,  the  office,  the  school,  hospital — cvery- 
where  you  look,  anywhere  you  go— brass  and  copper  make 
things  last  longer,  help  make  work  lighter. 

Through  constant  development  of  new  copper  sources, 
through  research,  through  better  products— in  many  ways, 
large  and  small — Anaconda  continues  to  serve  the  nation's 
hundreds  of  industries  and  millions  of  individuals. 
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hoped  would  document  the  transformations  ol 
Hollywood  lift  Cecil  B  tie  Mille's  mansion 
compared  to  a  typical  present-da)  home;  glam- 
oui  From  Gloria  Swanson  to  Debbie  Reynolds; 
(..n\  (  oopei  watching  a  television  Western  stai 
of  today :  .nul  so  on. 

Hedda  said  thai  li  needed  more  astringency 
and  hi  agreed.  Bill  Corrigan  said  thai  we 
needed  an  explosive  stari  someone  who  would 
not  pull  punches  about  wli.it  is  wrong  with 
Hollywood.  Someone  like  Bette  M.i\is  Hcdda 
said,  "Bette's  in  Laguna  Beach  with  the  children 
and  she'll  do  it."  Sin-  handed  me  .1  list  ol  names 
and  private  telephone  numbers. 

"Now,  these  are  the  people  I've  already  con- 
tacted .nul  who  are  waiting  for  you  to  (.ill  them 
.nul  tell  them  what  they're  t<>  do." 

I  glanced  .it  the  list.  It  contained  thirty-six 
names. 

December    16:    By    noon    I    had    developed    a 

pretzel  like  shape,  owing  to  a  case  ol  telephone 
crouch,  but  very  little  result.  I  had  spoken  to 
Bette  Davis'  sister,  Gary  Cooper's  secretary, 
Marion  I). ivies'  housekeeper,  and  other  name- 
less minions  and  relatives  who  were  charming 
and  experienced  at  delaying  tactics.  The  greats 
of  filmdom  all  seemed  to  he  out  with  the  chil- 
dren, in  Detroit  at  a  wedding,  in  Palm  Springs 
l"i  .1  few  days,  or  "lying  down  and  would  call 
me  hack."  Finally  I  struck  oil.  Gloria  Swanson 
was  at  home  and  came  to  the  phone.  Tier  atti- 
tude hardly  coincided  with  Hedcla's  assurance 
that  they  were  all  "clamoring  to  he  on  the  show." 

"Why  do  you  want  to  do  it  in  the  fust  place?" 
asked  Miss  Swanson.  "It's  too  boring  for  words, 
all  that  old  Mack  Sennett  stuff.  I'm  the  only  one 
of  them  who  hasn't  written  a  hook  and  don't 
intend  to." 

She  was  adamant.  I  said.  'Miss  Swanson.  we 
can't  do  a  treatise  on  Hollywood  without  you1. 
You  represent  a  period  of  glamour  that  the 
movies  have  never  recaptured." 

"Glamour!  I  detest  that  word.  It's  like  every- 
thing else  in  this  town,  immature.  Onlv  the 
French  know  real  glamour.  All  they  care  about 
here  is  the  ghastly  American  worship  of  youth 


Sumner  Locke  Elliott  began  writing  plays  in 
his  native  Australia:  since  1950  he  has  been  in  the 
U.  S..  is  note  a  citizen  and  a  television  dramatist. 
His  original  TV  plays  inrlud-  "The  Gray  \urre 
Said  Nothing"  and  "The  King  and  Mrs.  Candle"; 
and  among  his  adaptations  arc  "The  Count  of 
Monte  Cristo"  and  the  new  du  font  Show  of  the 
Month,  "The  Prisoner  of  Zenda." 


and  that's  why  there  is  no  plac<  ftu  the  mature 
actress  on  the  screen  today.  <)h  the  men  an 
siill  around  but  those  aging  Romcos  are  playing 
opposite  children  and  I  think  it's  nauseating. 
What  adull  woni.ni  wants  to  si  that?  How  (.111 
she  identify  hersell  with  some  child?" 

When  she  finally  drew  breath  I  said,  'Miss 
Swanson,  would  you  care  to  sa\   just  thai?" 

"1  would  adon    lo!" 

1  said  that  I  would  outline  a  speech  mi  those 
lines  foi  hei  to  deliver  with  what  I  hoped  would 
be  as  much  acerbity.  It  was  Jim  the  kind  of 
thing   we   wanted. 

"Is  there  a  fee  atta<  lied  to  this?" 

I  referred  her  to  Michael  Abbott.  The  fee 
agreed  upon  for  everybody  is  the  minimum  pos- 
sible for  any  speaking  performer— $210,  or  what 
is  known  in  the  business  as  "scale."  Interview- 
ing disembodied  stars  on  the  telephone  is  nerve- 
racking  enough  without  having  to  discuss  this 
bewildering  news  with  them. 

December  IS:  Yesterday  teemed  with  setbacks. 
Twentieth  Century-Fox  has  forbidden  us  the  use 
of  their  back  lot  because  we  are  working  with 
video  tape,  which— to  quote  an  executive— "We 
are  fighting  with  our  lives."  Mary  Pickford  is 
out  with  a  broken  collarbone.  The  studio  where 
we  are  to  tape  the  interiors  is  where  they  filmed 
the  original  "Jazz  Singer"  and  looks  as  though  it 
has  not  been  swept  out  since.  I  spoke  to  Bette 
Davis'  sister  again  on  the  phone  and  later  got 
Francis  X.  Bushman  to  discuss  the  original  char- 
iot race  in  the  silent  "Ben  Hur." 

In  the  afternoon,  Bill  Corrigan  and  I  visited 
the  mansion  of  the  late  Cecil  B.  cle  Mille  with 
the  crew.  We  were  met  by  a  charming  lad)  who 
described  herself  as  a  newcomer,  having  only 
worked  with  Mr.  de  Mille  for  eight  \eais.  but 
introduced  us  to  Florence  Cole  who  had  served 
with  the  great  man  for  over  thirty.  Both  ladies 
spoke  in  tones  of  great  dedication  and  awe  about 
the  treasures  of  the  library,  the  multitudinous 
awards,  the  collections  of  Bibles  in  every  si/c 
from  every  country  in  the  world,  and  the  relics 
from  Mr.  de  Mille's  countless  productions.  Tire- 
less, the\  ran  up  and  clown  stairs,  and  presented 
us  with  the  Crown  of  Thorns  from  the  "King 
of  Kings"  and  horses'  headdresses  from  the  silent 
version  of  "The  Fen  Commandments."  Rever- 
ently they  placed  in  our  hands  the  original 
screenplay  of  "The  Squaw  Man"— the  fust  fea- 
ture-length picture  ever  made  in  Hollywood 
complete  with  Mr.  cle  Mille's  own  notes  in 
pencil.  The  keepers  ol  Mr.  cle  Mille's  castle 
generally  refer  to  him  in  the  present  tense.    "Mi. 
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tie  Mille  always  likes  .  .  .  Here  is  the  chair  where 
Mr.  ile  Mille  sits  when  he  is  watching  the  daily 
rushes."  After  a  time,  the  impression  that  Mr. 
tie  Mille  will  appear  around  a  corner  is  over- 
whelming. 

"And  here  are  the  Ten  Commandments"  said 
one  of  the  ladies,  touching  two  stone  tablets 
resting  in  a  red  velvet  case.  Then  she  added 
thoughtfully,  "They're  copies  of  course.  The 
originals  are  in  the  Paramount  commissary." 

December  19:  I  finally  made  contact  with  a 
few  of  i he  people  on  the  telephone  list.  One  of 
(hem  was  Anthony  Perkins  who  talked  so  last 
and  intricately  that  my  notes  read  like  E.  E. 
Cummings.  On  the  other  hand,  communion 
with  Gary  Cooper  was  punctuated  with  silences 
and  heavy  breathing.  He  admitted  that  he  liketl 
io  make  a  Western  every  two  years  and  after  a 
liiile  more  desultory  conversation  we  lei  it  go  at 
thai.  Even  without  a  point  of  view,  Mr.  Cooper's 
monosyllabic  (harm  comes  across  like  radiant 
heat. 

After  1  had  wrestled  lor  some  hours  with  Tony 
Perkins'  speech,  he  arrived  at  the  studio  with  his 
own.  lie  said,  in  effect,  "When  a  young  per- 
former attempts  to  individualize  himself,  he  is 
instantly  branded  by  Hollywood  as  an  ungrateful 
publicity  seeker  and  so  it  takes  a  lot  of  nerve  to 
say  this  is  what  I  believe,  this  is  how  I'm  £oin<j; 
to  behave  and  that's  the  way  it's  going  to  be." 
(This  may  not  sound  earth-shaking  but  it  was 
progress  for  me.  I  have  been  witnessing  today 
the  reality  I  have  been  reading  about  for  years 
—that  most  Hollywood  people  retreat  like  sand 
(tabs  when  called  on  to  repeat  publicly  an  un- 
complimentary opinion  they  have  voiced  pri- 
vately. Fear  runs  through  the  movie  colony  like 
a  virus,  most  of  all  the  fear  of  offending.) 

Michael  Abbott  said  to  me,  "Now  get  a  good 
explosive  statement  from  Bettc  Davis  to  precede 
this  and  we're  oil  to  a  good  start  for  the  opening 
of  the  show." 

I  was  banished  to  the  hotel  to  try  again  to 
snare  Miss  Davis  on  the  phone.  Her  sister  said 
(hat  she  was  out  with  the  children.  It  was  like 
trying  io  reach  Judge  Crater. 

December  20:  Jacqueline  Babbin,  another  pro- 
ducer for  Talent  Associates,  has  arrived  to  help 
co-ordinate  (he  script.  Miss  Babbin  is  a  hand- 
some brisk  gill  who  could  organize  an  armada. 
On  the  plane  she  had  mapped  out  a  synopsis. 

"Now  everything  will  work  if  we  group  (he 
people  into  subjects,"  she  said.  "We  open  with 
your  idea  of  Hedtla  standing  on  a  mountain  top 


looking  down  on  Hollywood  and  then— wham— 
we  go  to  Bette  Davis!" 

1  saitl,  "Or  her  sister!" 

Jacqueline  was  assuming  that  everyone  would 
co-operate  from  Mae  West  to  the  weather.  "For 
instance,"  she  said,  "if  you  can  get  Gary  Cooper 
to  mention  de  Mille  at  the  end  of  his  speech, 
(hat  would  take  us  immediately  to  the  tie  Mille 
mansion  without  Hedda's  voice  over  it.  Then, 
get  a  director  like  King  Vidor  to  talk  about 
making  pictures  in  Rome  and  that  would  get 
us  automatically  to  Charlton  Heston  and  the 
'Ben  Hur'  boys." 

I  said,  "King  Vidor  has  just  made  'Solomon 
and  Sheba'  and  you  won't  get  that  kind  of  co- 
operation for  $210." 

Jacqueline  was  not  to  be  defeated.  "But  maybe 
he  could  mention  the  effect  of  crime  pictures  on 
children  and  that  could  get  us  to  Walt  Disney." 
We  coined  a  new  phrase,  "with  Vidor  co-opera- 
tion, with  Swanson  co-operation,"  and  went  on 
planning  a  script  that  I  knew  by  then  could  oidy 
be  written  after  everyone  had  been  taped. 
Michael  burst  into  the  room. 

"We  have  to  cancel  the  show."  he  announced. 
It  seemed  the  best  news  since  VJ-Day. 

It  seemed  (hat  the  American  Federation  of 
Television  and  Radio  Artists  known  as  "AF- 
TRA"  had  insisted  that  the  stars  appearing  were 
"performers"  and  must  be  paid  their  regular 
salaries.  Even  with  drop-outs  the  cost  would 
exceed  a  million  dollars.  I  left  Michael  and 
Jacqueline  arguing  with  Al  Levy.  1  had  an  ap- 
pointment with  Marion  Davies  and,  show  or  no 
show.  I  was  not  going  to  be  cheated  out  of  that. 

I  wailed  in  a  high-arched  hallway  lined  with 
full-length  portraits  of  Marion  Davies  in  many 
of  her  famous  roles.  My  appointment  had  been 
for  twelve-thirty,  but  it  was  nearly  one  before 
the  lady  of  the  portraits  came  downstairs  leaning 
on  the  arm  of  a  very  attractively  dressed  \ounger 
woman.  Miss  Davies  came  toward  me  slowly,  a 
wistful  memory  of  Miss  Phoebe  in  "Quality 
Street."  which  hung  nearby.  She  put  out  her 
hand  and  apologized  sweetly  for  keeping  me 
waiting,  but,  "You  television  people  are  such 
early  birds."  As  we  went  down  some  steps  to  the 
huge  library  she  murmured  the  other  woman's 
name,  which  seemed  to  be  "Mrs.  Girdle,"  and 
(hey  continued  their  conversation  concerning 
Mrs.  Girdle's  visit  that  morning  to  a  friend 
hospitalized  for  a  major  operation.  Delicate  as 
bone  china  to  the  eye,  Miss  Davies  proved  her- 
self capable  of  firing  an  angry  salvo. 

"Everyone  I  know  is  being  cut  up,"  she  an- 
nounced as  we  settled  on  satin  divans  and  drinks 
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were  served.  "Those  damn  doctors  had  me 
pegged  foi  dead  foi  two  years."  llu  conversa- 
tion continued  animatedly  aboui  the  untrust- 
worthiness  "I  the  medical  profession  until  I 
nerved  mysell   to  break  in. 

Miss  Davies,  we're  ill  so  excited  al  the 
though  I   ol   having  you  on   the  show." 

rhe  other  woman  looked  al  me  sharply. 
'  \\  li.u  show?" 

"Hedda's  show,"  I  said,  putting  the  blame  on 
her.  Without  any  conviction  1  began  extolling 
the  adt  antages  ol  appearing  in  "Hedda  Hopper's 
Hollywood"  .ind  ended  l>\  saying  that  the  way  ii 
was  shaping  up  ii  was  likely  to  be  highly  un- 
usual. I  'li.u.  I  knew,  was  certainly  not  an  over- 
statement. 

Into  the  limp  silence  thai  followed,  Miss 
Davies  fired  another  salvo.  "Whai  makes  me 
good  and  mad,"  she  announced  with  the  slight 
stammei  I  had  always  heard  about,  "is  th.it  il  you 
retire  i!k'\  think  you're  a  has-been.  I  retired 
because  I  was  good  and  god-damn  bored  with 
the  whole  thing  and  I  gave  i<]>  two  million  dol- 
lars tn  do  it." 

That's  right,  darling,"  echoed  Mis.  Girdle, 
crossing  with  me  to  light  Miss  Davies'  cigarette 
ami  beating  me  to  it.  "Bui  you  don't  want  to 
sa\  that  on  television." 

Miss  Davits  looked  at  me  with  a  child's  blue 
rvis.  "I've  never  been  on  television,  you  know, 
and   I'll  be  very  nervous." 

1  s.iid  there  was  no  need  to  be.  We  had  a  won- 
derful director  and  a  marvelous  crew  (did  we?); 
they   were  experts  with  lighting  and  camera. 

Miss  Davies  who  had  taken  m\  hand,  withdrew 
suddenly.  "No  close-ups,"  she  said.  "I've  been 
going  to  the  dentist  and  he  hasn't  finished  cap- 
ping me." 

"You'll  be  marvelous,  don't  worry,"  I  said. 

"You're  very  sweet." 

"And   the   public    wants  to  see  you  again." 

"I  don't  know  what  the  hell  for." 

"What  would  Marion  have  to  do?"  the  other 
woman  asked. 

We  had  been  ruminating  on  this  for  weeks. 
Hedda  had  simply  staled  flatly  that  Marion  must 
appear  on  the  show.  Miss  Davies  and  her  friend 
were  waiting.  I  mumbled  that  we  were  bringing 
the  crew  to  photograph  the  impressive  grounds 
and  pool  and  that  possibly  at  the  end  we  could 
discover  Miss  Davies  seated  in  the  library  and 
that  she  might  say  a  lew  words  about  the  legend- 
ary panics  die  had  given.  Had  she  not  enter- 
tained   both    Churchill   and    Shaw? 

"Show  Mr.  Elliott  the  pictures  of  me  and  GBS 
at  Ocean  House,"  she  said. 


\s  I  was  admiring  the  photographs— Shaw  and 

Marion  in  \.iehiin<_;  caps  Miss  Davies'  friend 
si ul  in  .i  i|imk  undertone,  I  don't  think  M  irion 
ought  to  do  this,  sin's  nervous  ol  appearing  on 
a   si  i  nn   .il  tea    so   long." 

Miss    l).i\ii's   beckoned    me   to   see   a    pic  line   of 

hersell  al  sixteen  and  repeated  thai  she  was  very 

Mil  \  I  His 

1  said  th.it  I  ledda  could  do  all  the  talking 
about  the  famous  parties  and  that  Miss  Davies 
need  only  say  al  the  end.  "Thank  von  for  com- 
ing to  my  house." 

She   nodded.   "I'll    wear  a    simple   sweatei    and 

ski!  t." 

"Oh  no.  darling"  said  Mis  Girdle.  "They 
want  to  sec  you  in  the  lull  regalia-  ice-blue  s  itin 
ballgown  with  the  ermine  and  wearing  your 
rubies." 

"The  rubies  photograph  black.  We  always 
had    trouble   with    them." 

"Then  wear  your  diamonds."  said  Mis.  Girdle. 

"We'll  give  von  a  screen  credit  as  technical 
adviser,"  I  said  to  the  friend. 

"My  husband  would  hit  me  over  the  head.  He 
hates  television  because  he  doesn't  get  a  dime  for 
all  those  old  movies." 

Miss  Davies  smiled  at  me.  "Stay  to  lunch  be- 
cause Clark's  coming." 

Mrs.  Girdle!  I  was  about  to  explain  to  Mrs. 
Clark  Gable  that  I  had  not  caught  her  name 
when  another  luncheon  guest  entered  with  Cap- 
tain Horace  Brown,  Miss  Davies'  husband.  Mrs. 
Cable  introduced  me  as  something  like  Havclock 
F.llis  and  1  rose  to  go.  I  told  Miss  Davies  not  to 
be  nervous,  that  we  all  loved  her  for  doing  it. 

"Thank  you  for  coming  to  my  house,"  said 
Miss  Davies  bv  way  of  rehearsal. 

December  24:  We  are  suffering  from  fall-out. 
Mae  West,  Tuesday  Weld,  and  Mickey  Rooney 
have  defected.  We  have  Mickc\\  son  but  the 
scene  I  had  written  for  the  two  of  them  to  be 
taped  on  the  Andy  Hatch  set  at  MGM  is  now 
useless.  Late  yesterday  afternoon.  Michael  Ab- 
bott and  Bill  Corrigan  returned  from  the  Marion 
Davies  house  and  reported  that  the  sequi  nee  had 
gone  very  well.  Gene  Hibbs,  the  make-up  spe- 
cialist, had  transformed  Hedda  and  Marion  into 
radiant  ingenues  and  Marion  wanted  a  close-up. 

Later  I  had  the  opportunity  of  watching  Mr. 
Hibbs— a  chunky  ex-football  player— at  his  Faus- 
tian  t.,sk  ol  rejuvenating  the  female  lace.  Two 
adhesive  strips  of  fine  net  containing  little  hooks 
are  glued  to  each  side  ol  the  temple;  then  rub- 
ber bands  are  secured  to  the  hooks  and  tied 
tightly    on   the   top  of  the  head,  lifting  up  the 


I'd  like  you  to  meet  my  new  helper— a  new  ms 


Here!  The  first  fully  automated  U.S.  Post  Office-in  Providence, 
R.  I.  Its  immediate  objective:  To  speed  up  handling  of  mail  and 
parcels  right  now!  Its  long-range  objective:  To  handle  all  the  far 
bigger  mountains  of  mail  anticipated  in  the  not-too-distant  future! 
And—  as  the  pilot  project  in  modern  mail  handling— it  is  the  fore- 
runner of  other  such  installations  for  speedier  mail  delivery  all  over 
the  U.S.,  and  for  greater  and  more  efficient  postal  service  to  the  pub- 
lic. In  the  postal  past,  all  operations  were  carried  on  by  hand.  As 


postal  things  stand  now,  much  of  the  more  than  65  billion  piect 
mail  yearly  must  be  picked  up  by  human  hands,  its  addresses  reac 
human  eyes,  its  bulk  put  somewhere  ot  other  on  an  average  01 
times!  No  wonder  that  love-letter  or  that  check  was  late!  It's 
big  job.  And  a  dull  one,  by  and  large.  A  job  that  calls,  indeed  shr 
for  automation.  A  job  that  demands  the  resources,  and  experiei 
in  similar  Communications  challenges,  of  ITT,  the  worldwide  « 
munications  and  electronics  organization.  For  the  Providence 
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ler,canceler,  sorter  and  Parcel  Post  engineer. 


iys  a  recent  Barron's  article  —  ITT  "was  a  logical  candidate  since 
in  furnish  more  of  the  basic  paraphernalia  than  anyone  else."  If 
(ITT)  had  written  the  article,  we'd  have  added  that  we  were 
chosen  for  this  job  because  of  our  success  with  semi-automated 
:  offices  in  the  U.S.  and  fully  automated  ones  in  Europe . . .  be- 
>e  fully  automated  delivery  is  basically  a  challenge  in  over-all 
nmunications  —  not  just  isolated  mechanization.  And  Communi- 
ons (via  telephone  or  cable  or  letter  or  interstellar  satellite)  is 


ITT's  business.  ITT  is  7,200  idea-exchangers  exchanging  ideas  in 
24  countries  —  a  total  of  101  plants  and  130,000  employees.  Happj' 
thought:  Just  think  of  our  friend  up  there  on  the  left.  Soon  to  be 
relieved  of  all  that  culling  and  squinting  and  endless  reaching  into 
endless  boxes!  His  ITT  friend  (on  the  right) 
is  going  to  free  him  for  more  productive 
postal  work.  International  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Corp.,  67  Broad  St.,  N.  Y.  4,  N.  Y. 
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face  until  not  a  nuance  of  a  dewlap  remains. 
Then  the  hair  is  arranged  so  as  to  hide  the  ad- 
hesives. 

Today,  at  my  urging,  Hedda  telephoned  Bette 
Davis  hut  the  phone  remained  unanswered.  Dur- 
ing the  long  delays  between  takes,  she  landed 
Joan  Crawford  in  New  York.  Miss  Crawford 
would  he  delighted  to  appear  but  could  not 
come  to  California.  I  left  Al  Levy  and  Michael 
frantically  (ailing  the  New  York  office  to  arrange 
a  second  unit  to  tape  Miss  Crawford  in  the  East 
and  found  Hedda  ad-libbing  to  the  camera. 

"Every  morning  when  I  get  up,"  she  was  sav- 
ing, "1  thank  the  good  Lord  I'm  still  alive  and 
living  in  Hollywood." 

December  25:  Christmas  Day  on  the  deserted 
stages  of  a  motion  picture  studio  is  cheerless  in- 
deed. We  had  risen  at  5:00  a.m.  and  spent  the 
morning  taping  Hedda  on  top  of  a  mountain 
overlooking  Hollywood  in  the  teeth  of  an  arctic 
gale.  An  annoying  beep  had  developed  in  the 
sound  recording  and  it  had  been  some  hours  be- 
fore it  had  been  detected  as  an  FM  station  in- 
terfering through  a  nearby  radar  tower.  Hedda 
had  remained  uncomplaining  on  a  fence  in  the 
wind  while  the  trouble  had  been  rectified.  Seven 
times  she  had  leaned  back  toward  a  perilous 
drop  and  said,  "This  is  my  town.  There's  no 
town  like  it  in  the  world  for  its  business  is  en- 
tertainment." 

In  the  afternoon  we  huddled  like  the  Hundred 
Xeediest  Cases  on  the  cavernous  set  of  the  Paris 
Opera  House  munching  stale  sandwiches  and 
potato  salad.  Rencc  Valentc,  who  had  come 
the  day  before  from  New  York  to  cope  with 
AFTRA,  appeared  like  Florence  Nightingale 
with  a  bottle  of  bourbon  which  cheered  us 
slightly  but,  as  its  effects  wore  off  and  the  day 
wore  on  with  interminable  delays,  patience 
snapped  and  tempers  flared.  The  secjuence  re- 
calling the  days  of  Ion  Chaney  and  John  Barry- 
more  was  somewhat  marred  by  the  inclusion  of 
a  dismal  plug  for  a  current  television  series— 
a  sop  to  a  local  producing  company.  As  I  was 
watc  hing  the  chaos  surrounding  us,  Michael  came 
up  with  a  doleful  face  and  the  news  that  we  must 
dispense  with  Joan  Crawford.  He  said,  "They've 
just  discovered  in  New  York  that  we  are 
YOTSY 

"We're  what?"  Whatever  it  was,  it  sounded 
offensive. 

"YOTSY.  IATSE.  International  Alliance  of 
Theatrical  Stage  Employees,"  Michael  explained. 
"We  ought  to  be  NABET." 

"The  hell  we  ought.    What's  NABET?" 


"National  Association  of  Broadcast  Engineers 
and  Technicians." 

"Oh,  the  crew,  you  mean." 

"Certainly,  the  crew.  If  we  tape  Crawford  in 
New  York  with  a  NABET  crew,  then  our  boys 
will  walk  off  the  show  because  they're  a  YOTSY 
bunch." 

The  news  that  Miss  Crawford  had  been  torpe- 
doed and  sunk  by  the  unions  was  relayed  to 
Hedda. 

"Merry  Christmas,"  said  Hedda. 

December  28:  Bette  Davis  finally  telephoned 
yesterday.  She  is  in  bed  with  a  towering  cold 
and  will  be  replaced  by  Bob  Cummings. 

Debbie  Reynolds  gave  me  a  forthright  point 
of  view  by  phone.  She  said,  among  other  things, 
"I  have  to  remember  that  I  only  have  about 
five  workable  years  left.  Once  you  lose  the  lead- 
ing lady  face,  you're  cooked,  and  I'd  rather  quit 
than  stay  around  until  they  don't  want  me  any 
more." 

I  wrote  her  speech  around  this  refreshingly 
frank  statement.  An  hour  or  so  later  she  was 
oul  of  the  show  owing  to  a  clause  in  her  tele- 
vision contract  with  the  American  Broadcasting 
Company  which  forbade  her  appearance  on  a 
t  ival  network. 

Hedda  was  alerted  on  the  set  and  she  marched 
oil  bristling,  to  telephone  Miss  Reynolds.  She 
returned  smiling.  "Debbie  will  be  here  tomor- 
row." she  said.  Bill  Corrigan  said  to  me.  "How 
does  Hedda  do  it?"  I  suggested  that  we  change 
i  he-  title  of  the  show  to  "Friendly  Persuasion." 

December  29:  This  was  Black  Tuesday.  It 
began  at  7:00  a.m.  in  a  freezing  studio  with  Deb- 
bie Reynolds  and  her  publicity  aide,  a  young 
man  with  a  crew  cut  and  a  forceful  air  who 
read  the  speech  I  had  written,  and  frowned. 

"I  don't  think  this  is  good  for  you,  Debbie; 
it's  too  downbeat,  it  isn't  what  people  want  of 
you.  They  expect  you  to  be  lively  and  pert  be- 
cause you  love  your  work." 

"I  don't  this  morning,"  said  Miss  Reynolds. 
"I'm  pretty  tired.  I've  just  made  five  pictures  in 
a  row." 

"Say  that,"  said  Crew-cut,  "and  say  you're  just 
stalling  another,  plus  your  new  television  show, 
and  you're  very  happy  because  you  love  your 
work." 

I  protested  that  the  original  speech  made  a  lot 
of  sense:  wouldn't  Miss  Reynolds  please  say 
what  she  had  said  on  the  phone. 

"I  don't  mind  saying  it.  Jimmy." 

"You  can't  say  you  only  have  five  years  left!" 
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"Well,  I  (mild  vi\  pictures  are  made  too  Fast 
today.    I  think  television  is  too  Fast." 

"Ill  uh,  better  noi  sa\  that,"  said  Crew-cut. 
lie  was  crossing  out  the  guts  <>l  the  speech. 

Debbie  yawned  "What  1  really  need  is  a  vaca 
lion."  she  said. 

"You  could  vi\    that,"  said  Crew-cut. 

"Yes,  and  then  I  could  sa\.  'Has  anyone  goi  .1 
.1  spare  100m?  You  have?  Miami?  I'll  be  right 
there.'  " 

"That's  cute,"  said  Crew-cut,  writing. 

Debbie's  prettified  speech  was  being  taped 
when  Michael  burst  in  with  newspapers.  Ed 
Sullivan  had  begun  .1  lend  with  Hedda  and  the 
unions,  claiming  unfair  competition.  Having 
paid  Charlton  Heston  a  Fee  of  $10,000  For  read- 
ing an  excerpt  From  the  Bible  on  his  program, 
Mr.  Sullivan  was  burning  about  the  Fact  that 
everyone  was  appearing  in  "Hedda  Hopper's 
Hollywood"  (Mr.  Heston  included)  for  a  mini- 
mum scale.  Mr.  Sullivan  charged  that  our  show 
was  a  grievous  form  of  "payola"  in  which  stars 
were  being  compensated  Eor  their  appearance  by 
flattering  comments  in  Hedda's  column.  All  the 
newspapers  bore  banner  headlines  and  Hedda 
thundered  back  in  print:  "He's  a  liar!  He's 
scared  to  death  I'm  going  to  knock  him  off  the 
air." 

Mr.  Sullivan  had  shot  back  that  Hedda  had 
established  a  reign  of  terror  in  Hollywood.  Mi- 
chael was  crowing.  "You  couldn't  buy  this  kind 
of  publicity,"  he  said.  His  smile  faded  somewhat 
when  a  secretary  handed  him  a  note  informing 
us  that  Charlton  Heston,  who  was  due  at  the 
studio  in  the  afternoon  to  tape  his  sequence  about 
"Ren  Hur."  would  not  be  able  to  appear  on  the 
show  because  of  further  Bible-reading  commit- 
ments with  Ed  Sullivan.  Tension  mounted  in 
spirals  as  Mr.  Heston  refused  to  speak  to  Hedda 
on  the  phone  and  relayed  the  excuse  that  he 
thought  our  show  was  only  to  be  a  local  network 
presentation.     Hedda  snorted. 

"What  would  I  be  doing  on  a-  local  show? 
What  would  Gary  Cooper  be  doing  on  a  local 
show?" 

After  Sol  Siegel,  a  powerful  force  at  MGM, 
had  attempted  to  reach  Mr.  Heston  in  vain,  Hed- 
da put  down  the  phone. 

"We'll  do  it  without  Heston,"  she  said  firmly. 
"We  don't  need  him." 

Now  we  had  a  "Ben  Hur"  discussion  without 
Ben  Hur.  I  went  back  to  the  set  to  await  Gloria 
Swanson.  Promptly  at  two  o'clock  the  other  peo- 
ple concerned  in  the  "Ben  Hur"  sequence  ar- 
rived. Stephen  Boyd  from  the  current  production 
and   Ramon  Novarro  and   Francis  X.   Bushman 


From  the  silent  version.  I  explained  thai  Mr. 
Heston  would  not  be  with  us  and  apologi/ed 
(hat  I  would  have  to  keep  them  waiting  as  Miss 
Swanson  had  to  he  taped  lust  and  was  late      I  1 1<  \ 

stood  around  shivering  in  the  (old  and  I  Found 
a  sen  loi  them  on  the  only  available  piece  of 
furniture,  a  grubb)  couch.  It  was  necessar)  to 
rewrite   the   sequence   on    the   spot   eliminating 

I  lesion  and  while  I  was  doing  this.  Miss  Swan- 
sun  arrived.  She  was  carrying  a  gold  silk  dicss 
on  a  hanger  and  looked  annoyed. 

I  apologi/ed  lor  the  (old  studio  and  she  said, 
without  smiling,  "I  have  a  telephone.  Someone 
could  have  called  to  tell  me.  I  was  supposed 
to  have  been  seni  a  speech  but  it  never  arrived." 

I  said  I  was  sorry,  there  must  have  been  some 
secretarial  error,  and  read  her  the  speech  I  had 
written. 

She  nodded.  "That's  more  or  less  what  I  said 
on  the  phone  but  let's  work  on  it.  Where  is  my 
set?   Where  is  the  director?" 

I  took  her  over  to  the  set.  "Take  that  chair 
away.  I'll  stand  to  do  it."  It  was  removed.  Miss 
Swanson  smiled  graciously  at  the  crew. 

"Hello,  hoys,  hello."  She  checked  the  lighting 
with  Bill  Corrigan  while  I  held  the  gold  silk 
dress.  Then  she  turned  back  to  me.  "Now  where 
do  I  change  into  my  dress?" 

A  dressing-room,  hitherto  unused,  had  been 
put  up  in  a  corner  of  the  stage.  It  was  merely 
wooden  slats  with  gauze  stretched  across  them 
and  without  a  light  or  any  carpel.  It  was  hare  of 
furniture  except  for  a  mirror  stuck  on  a  rickety 
table,  and  the  temperature  inside  was  sub-zero. 
His  enemies  would  have  thought  twice  before 
putting  Dreyfus  in  it.  Miss  Swanson  looked  in 
the  door. 

"This?" 

She  is  a  small  woman,  but  in  moments  of  dis- 
pleasure she  can  add  inches  to  her  height  and 
she  was  growing  taller  by  the  minute.  When  she 
spoke  it  was  in  the  chilling  tones  of  a  Tsarina 
giving  orders  foi  a  dogging. 

"I  shall  want  a  carpet  on  the  floor  and  an 
easy  chair  and  something  clean  to  put  down  on 
that  table  and  I'll  wait  in  the  car  while  you  fix 
it  up." 

She  went  off  and  f  found  our  stage  manager 
who  said  that  the  only  furniture  available  was 
the  dirt)  couch  on  which  the  "Ben  Hur"  charac- 
ters were  sitting  like  frozen  mounds,  still 
waiting.  I  told  the  stage  manager  to  find  a  com- 
fortable chair  and  a  strip  of  carpet  and  last,  and 
he  went  off  with  a  face  that  said,  "Easy  chairs, 
carpet?  What  next?"  Clearly  this  local  television 
station  was  ill-equipped  to  accommodate  a  star 
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for  whom  Paramount  had  once  built  a  studio  in 
Long  Island.  Miss  Swanson  sat  in  her  car  and 
took  most  of  the  sting  out  of  her  speech  with 
a  blunt  pencil  and  then  disappeared  to  change 
while  I  hurried  back  to  remind  the  abandoned 
"Ben  Hurs"   that  this   too  would   pass. 

Hedda  caught  hold  of  me  coming  across  the 
set  and  said.  "I've  just  had  a  call  from  Joan 
Crawford  in  New  York  and  nobody  has  bothered 
to  tell  her  that  she  can't  be  used.  I  think  that 
some  apologv  is  in  order."  I  agreed  and  went  to 
find  Michael  who  was  too  elated  with  the  Sulli- 
van lend  to  listen.  He  had  just  heard  that  the 
New  York  Journal-American  had  run  a  long 
front-page  story  on  it  that  evening.  "It's  the 
greatest  thins;  that's  ever  happened  in  televi- 
sion," he  said.  "Everyone  in  America  will  be 
watching  us."  I  remarked  that  I  hoped  the  re- 
sults would  warrant  it  because  not  a  word  of 
script  had  yet  been  written  to  link  together 
the  widely  disparate  interviews  and  sequences 
that  we  had  taped. 

Several  exhausting  hours  later,  alter  Gloria 
Swanson  and  the  "Ben  Huts"  had  finally  been 
taped,  we  all  watched  the  footage  that  had  been 
shot  and  Bill  Corrigan  echoed  my  sentiments. 
Whatever  point  of  view  we  had  envisioned  had 
bogged  down  into  a  series  of  fatuous  plugs  and 
amorphous  reminiscence.  The  best  things  by  far 
were  some  superb  shots  Bill  had  made  of  the 
Harold  Lloyd  estate  and  of  the  charming  street 
built  for  the  film  "Meet  Me  in  St.  Louis"  on 
the  MGM  back  lot.  Marion  Davies,  radiant  and 
(harming,  was  on  and  oil  in  a  Hash  and  the  test 
was  a  jumbled  hodge-podge  that  would  require 
enormous  ingenuity  to  put  into  sonic  semblance 
oi  continuity.  Hedda  watched  the  screening  with 
us  and  didn't  seem  at  all  perturbed. 

"It's  a  gasser!"  she  said.  "My  God,  I  look 
forty!" 

January  2:  Ed  Sullivan  triumphantly  an- 
nounced yesterday  that  besides  Mr.  Heston,  we 
had  now  been  deserted  b\  Mae  West,  Bette  Davis. 
Mickey  Rooney,  and  others  who  fled  weeks  ago. 
Much  more  exasperating  is  the  news  that— even 
without  Gary  Cooper  and  Bob  Hope,  who  are 
to  be  taped  today  (our  last  day  of  shooting)— 
the  show  is  way  too  long.  Even  with  ruthless 
cuts  I  will  be  left  in  many  instances  with  only 
seconds  of  narration  to  lead  in  and  out  of  the 
twenty-eight  sequences.  Instead  of  luminous 
witty  prose  I  have  been  driven  to  such  desperate 
devices  as  having  Hedda  say.  "Westerns  have  al- 
ways been  a  permanent  feature  ol  Hollywood 
and  so  are  the  Westmore  brothers." 


January  3:  Gary  Cooper  delivered  the  speech 
I  had  written  for  him  today,  word  for  word,  while 
I  stood  bv  abysmally  ashamed  of  it  and  wishing  I 
had  been  able  to  wheedle  more  out  of  him  on 
the  phone.  He  remained  monosyllabic  until  after 
the  second  take  had  been  pronounced  a  perfect 
one:  but  then  he  relaxed  and  suddenly  grew 
loquacious,  telling  us  story  after  story  of  the 
greener  days  of  motion  pictures.  As  he  talked 
on,  I  reflected  dismally  that  now  would  be  the 
time  to  scrap  everything  we  had  done  and  begin 
again  with  the  knowledge  we  now  possessed,  too 
late.  We  hail  had  a  gold  mine  of  personalities 
and  data  available  to  us  and  had  mined  it  for 
pebbles.  Behind  the  inane  show  we  had  jammed 
together  in  three  weeks  there  was  an  image  of 
something  infinitely  more  penetrating.  Hind- 
sight is  the  stable  door  of  television.  But  then 
suppose  we  had  actually  been  able  to  un- 
cover some  of  the  buried  reality  of  Hollywood, 
who  would  have  paid  for  and  produced  such 
a  show? 

\1  Lew  and  Michael  did  not  share  my  gloom. 
Al  said.  "Hedda  has  done  a  magnificent  job."  I 
comforted  myself  by  remembering  a  remark  with 
which  the  actor  and  folk-singer  Theodore  Bikel 
had  reassured  a  nervous  actress:  "There  are  four 
hundred  million  Chinese  who  will  neither  know 
nor  care." 

January  5:  Hedda  dubbed  in  the  narrations 
sitting  in  an  airless  booth  with  me  for  seven 
hours,  and  the  production  of  "Hedda  Hopper's 
Hollywood"  was  completed.  She  said,  "It's  great 
—but  never  again."  We  kissed  on  it.  Bill  Cor- 
rigan  and  I  left  on  a  night  jet  for  New  York. 
Owing  to  a  breakdown  in  the  galley  no  coffee 
was  served  and  as  we  alighted  at  Idlcwild  on  a 
c  leai  bright  winter  morning,  water  was  pouring 
through  the  front  lounge  of  the  plane. 

"How  could  it  be  raining  inside  the  plane?" 
I  asked  Bill. 

He  said  wearily,  "Don't  you  think  it's  par  for 
the  course?" 

January  11:  "Hedda  Hopper's  Hollywood" 
went  on  the  air  last  night  at  eight  o'clock.  I 
watched  it  with  friends  who  were  not  visibly 
impressed.  Nor  were  the  critics.  In  audience 
rating  it  tied  almost  evenly  with  Mr.  Ed  Sullivan, 
who  failed  to  appear  on  his  own  show  because  of 
a  heaw  cold.  Earl)  this  morning  a  friend  called 
me  to  sa\  thai  she  had  missed  seeing  the  show. 
In  fact,  she  said  apologetically,  she  had  not 
known  it  was  to  be  on.  Neither  had  four  hun- 
dred million  Chinese. 
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Friendship  U"  in  Moscow 


This  winter  Russia  launches  an  ambitious 

training  center  for  young  "neutrals."  .  .  .  Will 

it  produce  a  generation  of  dedicated  Communist 

leaders  around  the  world    -or  go  sour  anil  become 

a  breeding  ground  for  angry  discontent? 

ON  OCTOBER  1,  I960,  on  schedule, 
Nikita  Khrushchev's  own  creation,  the 
new  "Friendship  University"  in  Moscow,  opened 
its  doors  to  some  300  students  from  non-Com- 
munist countries  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America.  P>\  the  end  of  19(i0.  the  number  may 
reach  500,  and  about  three  years  from  now,  be- 
tween three  and  loin  thousand  undergraduates 
should  he  earning  bachelor's  degrees  there  in 
everything  from  engineering  to  Marxist  eco- 
nomics. This  enterprise,  which  Khrushchev  an- 
nounced during  a  tour  of  Indonesia  last  Feb- 
ruary, is  Russia's  latest  challenge  to  the  West  in 
winning  over  tomorrow's  leaders  in  the  neu- 
tral and  underdeveloped  nations  of  the  world. 
Superficially,  it  would  seem  that  this  new 
Soviet  crash  program  might  enable  Russia  not 
onh  to  catch  up  with  foreign-student  programs 
in  the  United  States,  Britain,  and  France,  but 
also  to  convert  a  good  many  young  intellectuals 
to  its  ideology.  Moscow,  however,  has  a  long 
way  to  go,  for  last  year  (1959-60)  Russia  was  host 
to  only  about  930  students  from  non-Communist 
countries  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America 
(with  an  additional  875  in  the  East  European 
satellites),  while  the  U.  S.  alone  had  35,f>72.  Nor 
is  catching  up  a  matter  of  numbers  alone.  As  I 
observed  the  effects  of  Russia's  hospitality  on 
Asian  and  African  students  during  the  two  years 
I  spent  in  Moscow  as  an  American  correspondent 
nip  till  last  summer),  it  seemed  to  me  that  the 
Soviet  Union  still  has  a  lot  to  learn  in  handling 
its  foreign  students,  especially  il  the\  happen  to 
tome  from  so-called  uncommitted  countries.  The 
founding  of  the  University  of  Friendship  of 
Peoples  is  a  sign  that  Moscow  at  last  recognizes 


it  has  a  problem  on  its  hands.  But  if  the  Univer- 
sity is  to  succeed,  it  not  onh  must  overcome  the 
disgruntlement  which  has  been  increasing  among 
Foreign  students  in  the  Soviet  Union  but  also 
must  offer  one  major  inducement  oi  greatei  value 
than  c\en  the  present  substantial  scholarships: 
a  measure  ol  intellectual  .ind  social  freedom 
beyond  anything  known  to  young  people  in 
Russia   today. 

From  all  the  evidence  I  could  gather,  it  was 
clear  that  Soviet  educators  do  not  yet  fully 
grasp  this  truth— and  because  of  their  in- 
grained insecurity  it  seemed  doubtful  that  they 
would  learn  it  soon.  For  the  "new"  inducements 
announced  for  Friendship  University  will  prob- 
ably increase  the  segregation,  propaganda,  and 
informing  which  have  already  made  the  foreign 
student  colony  in  Moscow  a  hornet's  nest  of  dis- 
content. Last  winter,  twenty-five  young  Africans 
went  to  the  American  Embassy  in  Moscow,  four- 
teen to  the  West  German,  and  many  more  to 
other  Western  embassies  to  plead  for  scholar- 
ships outside  the  lion  Curtain.  I>\  'his  fall  dis- 
illusioned Africans  who  had  managed  to  get  to 
Frankfurt,  Vienna,  and  London  were  talking  to 
Western  reporters  about  large  numbers  of  dis- 
allected  Afro-Asian  students  who  kit  Moscow 
and  Eastern  Europe  in   1959  and   1 900.* 

When  Khrushchev  dramatically  announced 
plans  for  the  new  university  during  his  trip  to 
Indonesia,  he  took  chancelleries— and  students- 
all  over  the  world  by  surprise.  To  Western  ob- 
servers it  seemed  a  daring  new  piece  of  Soviet 
prestige  propaganda,  but  perhaps  the  greatest 
shock  was  fell  in  Moscow  itself.  The  Asian  and 
African  students,  frightened  by  rumors  of  being 
transferred  to  Friendship  University  from  Mos- 
cow University  and  other  regular  Soviet  institu- 

•According  to  the  New  York  Tunes  (Oct.  12,  1960), 
the  U.  S.  Stale  Department  denied  reports  that  it 
"had  refused  to  aid  African  students  marooned  in 
Eastern  Europe,"  and  said  that  students  "who  wanted 
to  transfer  from  a  Communist-bloc  university  to  the 
West  received  the  same  consideration  as  others." 
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tions,  began  to  call  it  "Apartheid  U"— taking 
over  the  nickname  invented  by  British  students. 
To  the  Africans  the  prospect  meant  increased 
tension  and  double  segregation:  of  black  man 
from  white,  and  of  foreign  students  from  their 
Russian  hosts. 

The  second  kind  of  segregation  is  infinitely 
more  revealing,  since,  above  all,  it  reflects  the 
Kremlin's  pathological  fear  that  in  any  encounter 
between  a  Russian  and  a  foreigner— no  matter 
how  backward  and  poverty-stricken  the  for- 
eigner's homeland— it  is  the  Russian  who  is  in 
danger  of  succumbing  to  ideological  disaffection. 
I  came  to  this  conclusion  after  talking  in  Moscow 
lasl  spring  and  summer  with  three  kinds  of 
people  concerned:  foreign  diplomats,  students, 
and  correspondents:  the  new  Rector  of  Friend- 
ship University:  and  the  harried  Afro-Asian 
students  themselves. 

COLORED     COMINTERN? 

A  SHREWD  Middle  '-.astern  diplomat 
said  to  me:  "Once  they  set  up  this  new 
university  they  think  they'll  have  the  whole 
thing  under  control.  Contact  between  Russians 
and  'neutrals'  will  no  longer  be  haphazard.  All 
contacts  will  be  planned— in  channels  labeled 
'peace  and  friendship'."  The  only  trouble  with 
the  scheme,  the  diplomat  said,  is  that  it  won't 
work— "not  unless  they  pick  them  at  a  really  im- 
pressionable age,  fifteen  or  sixteen,  and  give  them 
most  of  their  high-school  education  to  boot." 

Some  foreigners  who  have  been  in  Moscow  a 
long  time  are  not  so  quick  to  discount  the  uni- 
versity. Remembering  the  once-famous  "Univer- 
sity of  Oppressed  Toilers  of  the  East"  set  up  in 
the  1920s  to  train  future  Communis!  agents,  they 
think  the  new  university  could  become  a  kind  of 
"Colored  Comintern."  But  this  will  not  be 
eas)  to  accomplish  in  the  1960s.  As  an  American 
diplomat  with  years  of  firsthand  experience  in 
Moscow  summed  it  up:  "Friendship  University 
looks  like  a  way  of  indoctrination  without  con- 
lamination.  But,  if  the  Russians  want  to  sine  red 
with  it,  they'd  be  clever  to  go  easy  on  the  Com- 
munist catechism,  to  send  the  students  home 
stii(tl\  as  trained  technicians.  II  the)  overdo  it, 
just  to  have  been  there  will  mark  a  man  as  'made 
in  Moscow'  lot   the  resl  of  his  life." 

Besides  segregation  and  indoctrination,  Friend- 
ship University  offers  the  Kremlin  other  major 
bonuses.  First,  it  will  enable  Moscow  to  select 
those  "neutral'"  students  who.  from  its  point  of 
view,  are  best  able  to  benefit  from  a  Communist 
education.    Second,  it  will  make  it  possible  to  ex- 


tend special  privileges  to  these  young  people 
without  making  its  own  students  restive. 

The  need  for  such  privileges  is  pointed  up  by 
a  joke  circulating  among  the  65  American 
graduate  students  who  have  attended  Soviet  uni- 
versities under  the  U.S. -USSR,  cultural  ex- 
change agreement  over  the  past  two  and  a  half 
years.  If  the  U.  S.  wants  to  win  friends  in  un- 
committed countries,  they  sa\  with  a  smile,  the 
Ford  Foundation  ought  to  start  sending  Afro- 
Asians  to  st udv  in  Moscow. 

"We  want  to  go  anywhere  in  the  West.  We 
just  want  to  get  out  of  here  at  all  costs."  That  is 
the  way  one  handsome  young  African  put  it  to 
me  last  June,  as  the  academic  year  came  to  a 
c  lose.  (For  his  safety.  I  do  not  name  him  or  give 
his  nationality.  Writing  now  in  New  York,  I 
am  not  sure  whether  he,  or  others  whom  I  quote, 
have  succeeded  in  getting  out  of  Russia.) 

For,  while  Russia's  rising  living  standards  and 
its  growing  cities  are  supposed  to  appeal  most 
ol  all  to  visitors  from  underdeveloped  nations, 
it  is  precisely  these  students,  rather  than  those 
from  the  more  prosperous  U.  S.  and  Western 
Europe,  who  complain  loudest  about  low  Soviet 
living  standards.  Having  more  illusions  to  lose, 
these  young  "neutrals"  are  shocked  both  by 
their  own  lot,  and  by  the  way  ordinary  Soviet 
citizens  live. 


THE 


RIGHT 


PEOPLE 


TO  T  H  I  S  beefing,  the  Russians  reply  with 
a  beef  of  their  own.  Most  students  who 
have  come  to  Moscow  up  to  now.  they  say,  have 
come  from  the  "wrong"  social  strata.  Many  new 
nations  select  students  from  the  middle  and 
upper  classes  for  Russia  because  they  are  best 
qualified  to  benefit  from  a  still  curriculum  and 
are  less  v  ulnerable  to  the  appeals  of  Communism. 
(Colonel  Nasser's  handpicked  United  Arab  Re- 
public group— three  hundred  strong  in  1959-60— 
is  a  c  ase  in  point.) 
Sergei    Vasilvevich    Rumyantsev,    the    ruddy, 


Priscilla  Johnson  returned  to  \ew  )  ork  this 
past  summer  after  two  years  in  Moscow  as  corres- 
pondent for  the  North  American  Newspaper  Alli- 
ance, and  this  fall  she  covered  the  UN  Assembly 
and  Khrushchev's  weekend  press  conferences  at 
Glen  Cove.  After  studying  Russian  as  an  under- 
graduate at  liryn  \laur.  she  took  an  M.A.  at 
Harvard  in  1953  in  the  Regional  Studies  Program 
on  the  Soviet  Union,  and  visited  Russia  in  1955-56. 
She  helped  to  edit  the  hoof:.  "'Current  Soviet 
Policies,,,  published  by  Praeger  in  1956. 
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silver-haired  Rector  <>l  the  new  university,  im- 
plies it's  high  time  to  put  a  slop  to  .ill  iliis.  When 
I  s.iu  him  l.isi  May,  he  insisted  thai  the  sending 
governments  would  have  little  or  no  s.i\  in  <  hoos- 
ing  students  for  Friendship  U.  "Social  organi- 
zations .nnl  prominent  individuals,"  he  explained, 
would  help  the  university  select.  This  probably 
means  thai  the  Kremlin  is  relying  on  left-wing 
groups  in  the  sending  countries  i<>  pick  "angr) 
young  men''    For    Moscow. 

An  engineer  In  training,  Rumyantsev  makes 
the  political  rationale  of  Friendship  University 
evident— although  he  denies  ii  explicitly— when 
he  stresses  that  students  from  prosperous  areas, 
such  is  the  U.  S..  Canada,  and  Western  Europe, 
need  not  apply.  Neither  should  citizens  ol  coun- 
tries already  within  the  Communist  Told,  like 
China.  Vietnam,  and  North  Korea.  Students 
from  uncommitted  backward  lands,  he  s;i\s.  "need 
it  more.''  And  it  is  expected  that  the  new  school 
will  adapt  its  curriculum  to  the  specific  needs 
of  the  students  who  come  from  underdeveloped 
areas. 

Among  the  privileges  the  scholar  at  Friendship 
University  <  an  expect  are  free  tuition,  room,  and 
medical  care.  He  will  also  get  an  allowance  of 
at  least  700  rubles  ($70  at  the  tourist  rate)  a 
month— more  than  double  that  of  the  Soviet 
first-year  student— plus  a  special  clothing  al- 
lowance and  free  transportation  to  Moscow  and 
home  again  five  or.  if  he's  a  medical  student. 
six  years  later.  It  is  at  least  a  possibility  thai  a 
grand  new  edifice  will  be  erected  later  on  to 
dramatize  Friendship  University  and  make  it  an 
eyecatcher  all  over  the  world. 

During  the  summer,  when  Soviet  students 
work  in  factories  or  travel  to  Kazakhstan  to  help 
gather  in  the  harvest,  the  lad  at  Friendship 
University  will  he  treated  to  two  months  of 
supervised  play  at  resorts  in  Crimea  and  the 
Caucasus.  "We  want  them  to  gel  to  know  the 
country— and  not  superficially,"  said  Professor 
Rumyantsev.  The  Moscow  equivalent  of  educa- 
tional "frills"— such  as  courses  in  fire-fighting  and 
industrial  safety— will  be  omitted  in  favor  of 
teaching  the  rudiments  of  Russian  in  the  first 
year. 

All  this  is  going  to  cost  the  Kremlin  a  lot  more 
than  the  00,000  to  70,000  rubles  it  expends  on 
each  of  its  own  undergraduates  today.  (This  is 
$6,000  to  $7,000  at  the  tourist  rate,  $15,000  to 
$17,500  at  the  official  rale,  over  the  entire  fivc- 
to-six-year  course.)  According  to  Professor  Ru- 
myantsev, there's  no  limit  on  what  he  can  spend. 
"They  simply  handed  us  a  blank  check,"  he 
said.    "They  gave  us  several  tens  of  millions  of 


rubles  and  said  spend  them.'   When  we  run  out, 
they'll  give  us  more." 

Willi  so  much  ol  the  Kremlin's  prestige,  and 
so  many  ol  iis  rubles,  at  stake,  win  do  Afro- 
\sians  and  Westerners  in  Moscow  alike  turn  a 
skeptical  eye  on  Soviet  claims  that  Friendship 
University  is  an  adventure  in  unadulterated 
altruism?  Or  that  it  will  reap  the  enormous 
propaganda  benefits  which  the  Russians  expect? 

"they    won't    let    you' 

THE  answer  is  thai  Moscow's  troubles  in 
the  few  years  it  has  been  training  students 
from  underdeveloped  areas  (as  recently  as  1956-57 
it  had  only  46  of  them)  appear  to  be  deeply 
rooted  in  fears  and  suspicions  as  old  as  Russia 
herself.  And  all  the  political  shrewdness  of  which 
a  Communist  governmeni  is  capable  has  not  suc- 
ceeded in  eradicating  these  altitudes.  On  the 
contrary,  there  is  evidence  that  age-old  Russian 
insecurity— plus  Communist  ideology— have  kept 
the  Kremlin  from  correctly  diagnosing  what  is 
wrong.  And  the  habits  of  bureaucracy  tend  to 
penalize  the  rare  civil  servant  or  educator  who 
i lies  even  to  report  the  difficulties  honestly. 

As  a  result— even  making  allowance  for  the 
fact  that  students  who  bring  their  grievances  to 
Western  newsmen  or  diplomats  in  Moscow  are 
the  extreme  cases— the  conclusion  seems  inescapa- 
ble: A  short  term  in  Russia  shoves  many  a 
"neutral"  Afro-Asian  over  to  a  sense  of  identity 
with  the  West,  and  Western  values,  he  never  felt 
before.  These  sensitive  young  men  soon  come  to 
feel  that  their  Russian  hosts  cannot  countenance 
neutrality  on  their  own  home  soil.  A  restless 
student  engineer  from  Cameroon  said  to  me:  "In 
Africa  they  all  want  to  come  here.  We  come  to 
be  taught  but  we  find,  when  we  get  here,  that 
you  cannot  be  neutral  in  this  society.  They  won't 
lei  you."  As  Moscow  sees  it,  this  is  only  natural. 
The  very  least  an  Indian  or  African  can  do  in 
gratitude  for  a  free  Soviel  education  is  rush  into 
the  Communist  bear  hug.  But  once  the  young 
"neutral"  discovers  thai  the  famous  Russian 
hospitality  he's  heard  so  much  about  has  its  price 
—ranging  all  the  way  from  polite  abstention 
from  criticism  to  enthusiastic  espousal  of  Com- 
inunisi   causes— he  may  turn  hitter. 

If  a  student  becomes  more  outspoken  in  his 
hostility,  his  Soviet  hosts  resort  to  new  pressures 
to  bring  him  into  the  fold.  When  a  twenty-three- 
\ car-old  medical  student  from  below  the  Sahara 
argued  with  his  language  tutor,  a  woman  mem- 
ber of  the  Communisl  paii\.  he  was  finally  told: 

"It's  our  job   to  indoctrinate   you,  especially 
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you  Africans."  The  young  man  replied  that  she 
was  going  about  it  the  wrong  way.  "I  know,"  she 
admitted,  "but  I  have  no  choice  but  to  do  my 
job  as  I've  been  ordered." 

While  the  relentless  indoctrination  is  the 
biggest  grievance,  the  young  Afro-Asian's  dis- 
enchantment sometimes  begins  the  day  he  sets 
foot  in  Moscow.  The  chances  are  that  he's  come 
from  lush  jungles  or  colorful,  steaming  cities.  To 
him.  Moscow  seems  drab  and  cold.  It  is  winter 
seven  months  of  the  year.  The  subdued  people, 
the  apparently  prudish  relations  between  the 
sexes,  often  repel  him  at  first  sight.  In  a  hotel 
elevator  and  at  an  embassy  reception,  I  have 
been  cornered  by  Africans  who,  only  two  weeks 
after  arriving,  couldn't  wait  to  go  home.  They 
just  had  to  pour  out  their  grievances  to  someone. 

Yet  when  they  try  to  leave  Russia,  the  young 
men  hit  snags.  Many,  from  still-dependent  na- 
tions, have  illegal  passports  if,  indeed,  they  have 
any  travel  documents  at  all.  (Students  from 
Uganda,  for  example,  come  to  Moscow  armed 
only  with  documents  issued  by  the  Uganda  Na- 
tional Congress  in  Cairo.)  They'll  get  no  exit 
visas,  Soviet  authorities  imply,  and  no  money 
for  return  passage  home,  till  they've  staved  at 
least  two  years.  Many  are  doomed  to  five.  So 
the  sensation  of  being  trapped  begins,  in  some 
cases,  at  the  very  outset. 

These  external  difficulties  are  only  the  begin- 
ning. Some  students  come  solely  to  study.  To 
others  Moscow  is  a  Mecca  where  race  prejudice 
is  nonexistent.  Many  in  both  groups  are  quickly 
disappointed.  For  the  lac  t  is,  nearly  every  young 
"neutral"  conies  to  Moscow  with  a  chip  on  his 
shoulder.  First,  he  bumps  up  against  the  ordinary 
inconveniences  of  Soviel  life:  the  endless  queues, 
the  shoving,  the  unfamiliar  meals.  Next,  there's 
the  awkward  system  of  passes,  or  "propusks,"  for 
the  student  or  his  guest  every  time  he  enters  or 
leaves  any  university  building.  Many  young 
Africans  or  Orientals  conclude  that  it's  all  aimed 
at  them  and  the  color  of  their  skin.  They  don't 
stop  to  reflect  that  every  student  at  Soviet  univer- 
sities. Russian  or  foreign,  has  to  comply. 

LITTLE     TRAVEL,     LESS     SEX 

SO  M  E  restrictions  are  in  fact  lor  foreigners 
only.  A  medical  student,  for  example,  may 
discover  that  he  is  barred  from  lectures  on  radia- 
tion or  bacteriology;  a  physicist  cannot  enter  the 
nuclear  laboratories  at  Dubna,  though  he  knows 
VIP  tourists  often  go  there.  An  African  student 
ol  deep-sea  fishing  even  reported  that  he  was  re- 
fused permission  to  visit  an  "open"  Soviet  fishing 


port.  Then  there  are  ubiquitous  travel  bans. 
These,  of  course,  irk  every  foreign  student  in 
Moscow,  but  the  black  man  somehow  feels  it's 
only  lor  him. 

Next,  especiallv  in  relations  with  girls,  he  runs 
up  against  instances  of  race  prejudice.  The 
Russian  girl  may  welcome  the  African's  advances, 
but  her  Soviet  boy  friend  becomes  wildly  jealous. 
An  incident  in  which  a  young  Somali  student 
was  beaten  by  three  Russian  boys  last  March, 
after  asking  a  Soviet  girl  to  dance,  was  finally 
admitted  nearly  five  months  later,  when  reports 
of  the  incident  were  published  abroad.  There  are 
frequent  unpublicized  clashes  as  well.  At  one  big 
new  restaurant,  the  Ostankino,  the  police  make 
a  habit  of  taking  down  names  and  addresses  of 
Russian  girls  dining  out  with  foreigners,  espe- 
cially if  they  happen  to  be  "blacks."  Occasionally 
a  girl  is  arrested  or  sent  to  Siberia  to  "forget." 

Then,  there's  the  newly  planned  "segregation" 
at  Moscow  University,  which  many  Afro-Asians 
still  attend.  Soviet  dormitories  are  known  for  a 
delightful  custom  whereby  boys  and  girls  may 
dwell  in  adjoining  rooms  on  the  same  corridor. 
This  year  for  the  first  time  boys  and  girls  have 
been  separated,  not  just  on  different  floors  but 
in  different  zones  in  the  giant  university  sky- 
scraper. The  move  is  highly  unpopular.  Soviet 
students  call  it  "catching  up  with  America."  The 
alleged  aim  is  to  raise  the  university's  "moral 
tone."  Among  the  students  themselves— Russians 
as  well  as  Afro-Asians— the  rumor  is  it's  actually 
a  device  to  keep  the  willing  Russian  girl  out  of 
the  black  man's  room. 

Finally,  the  Russians  can  make  use  of  an 
accumulation  of  daily  annoyances  to  wring  at 
least  a  profession  of  pro-Communism  from  the 
unhappy  "neutral."  On  the  day  he  arrives,  for 
example,  not  knowing  a  single  word  of  Russian, 
the  voting  Afro-Asian  finds  himself  billeted,  not 
in  the  luxurious  Moscow  University  skyscraper 
advertised  all  over  the  world,  but  in  a  large,  less 
comfortable  dormitory  in  one  of  the  new  sections 
of  town.  Here,  two  Russians  and  two  "neutrals" 
must  share  every  room.  Nominally,  it's  to  help 
the  visitor  learn  Russian,  hut  he  suspects  his 
Soviet  roommates  are  there  to  spy  upon  him. 
"Being  treated  like  an  enemy,"  as  one  Afro- 
Asian  described  it,  is  a  far  more  galling  ex- 
perience to  a  colored  man  who  has  come  with 
friendly  or  neutral  intentions  than  to  a  Russian 
or  even  a  Westerner,  both  of  whom  tend  to 
accept  informing  as  a  more  or  less  routine  part 
of  Soviel  life. 

Nor  does  it  stop  there.  Besides  his  roommates, 
other  young  Russians  keep  chopping  by  to  quiz 


A  TELEVISION 
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n  a  few  shore  years,  television  has  joined  the  traditions  of  Christmas— 
nd  created  some  of  its  own.  Again,  the  message  and  meaning,  the  sights 
nd  sounds  of  the  holiday  season  will  go  out  to  millions  through  local 
nd  network  holiday  programs  like  those  below. 


VENITE  ADOREMUS  DOMINUM  .  .  . 

Ihristmas  Eve  and  Christmas  Day  Services:  from  cathedrals  and  churches  around 
he  country.  Saturday  and  Sunday,  December  24-25. 

AND  GLORY  SHONE  AROUND  .  .  . 

'The  Coming  of  Christ":  The  world's  art  treasures  illuminate  the  Christmas  story. 
Wednesday,  December  21  (8:30-9:00  PM). 

WE  THREE  KINGS  OF  ORIENT  ARE  .  .  . 

'Amahl  and  the  Night  Visitors":  A  classic  returns  to  enrich  the  Christmas  season 
—the  beautiful  opera  of  Gian-Carlo  Menotti.  Sunday,  December  25  (4-5  PM). 

TO  SAVE  US  ALL  FROM  SATAN'S  POWER  .  .  . 

'Golden  Child":  An  original  Christmas  opera  that  dramatizes  a  conflict  of  love  and 
gold,  with  Patricia  Neway  and  Jerome  Hines.  Friday,  December  16  (8:30-10  PM). 

ON  THE  FIRST  DAY  OF  CHRISTMAS . .  . 

'From  All  of  Us  to  All  of  You":  Walt  Disney  and  stars  (Snow  White,  Tinker 
Bell,  Pinocchio,  and  others)  make  merry.  Sunday,  December  25  (6:30-7:30  PM). 

•TIS  THE  SEASON  TO  BE  JOLLY  .  .  . 

'The  Wizard  of  Oz":  A  masterpiece  of  fantasy  and  humor — the  MGM  movie 
starring  Judy  Garland.  Sunday,  December  11  (6-8  PM). 

DECK  THE  HALLS  .  .  . 

A  new  production  of  "Peter  Pan"— Sir  James  M.  Barhe's  classic  — with  Mary 
Martin  and  Cyril  Ritchard.  Thursday,  December  8  (7:30-9:30  PM). 

THAT  GLORIOUS  SONG  OF  OLD  .  .  . 

Marian  Anderson  and  Leonard  Bernstein  in  "Christmas  Startime" — a  program 
of  the  best-loved  music  of  the  season.  Sunday,  December  25  (5-6  PM). 


TELEVISION  INFORMATION  OFFICE 
666  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  19,  N.Y. 


/;/  December 

OTHER  PROGRAMS 
OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

(.Times  indkattd  art  Eastern  Standard  Time) 

"Born  a  Giant" 

Drama  of  the  turbulent  early  career  of 

Andrew  Jackson. 

Friday,  December  2  (9-10  PM) 

"The  Combat  Deepens" 
World  War  II :  Germany  invades  Norway 
and  the  Low  Countries;  Winston 
Churchill  becomes  Prime  Minister. 
Sunday,  December  4  (10:30-11  PM) 

"The  Red  ami  the  Black" 

A  study  of  the  influence  of  communism 
on  new  countries  of  Africa. 
Wednesday,  December  7  (10-11  PM) 

"The  Working  Mother" 

The  problems  facing   the  job-holding 
woman  with  young  children. 
Thursday,  December  8  (4-5  PM) 

"Featherbedding' ' 

Study  of  a  widespread  industry  practice. 

Friday,  December  9  (10:30-11  PM) 

"Yul  Brynner's  Odyssey" 

The  representative  of  the  UN  High  Com- 
missioner for  Refugees  visits  camps  in 
Europe  and  the  Middle  East. 
Saturday,  December  10  (8:30-9:30  PM) 

"Dunkirk" 

Defeat  and  rescue  of  the  British  forces; 

Churchill  offers  "blood,  toil,  tears,  and 

sweat." 

Sunday,  December  11  (10:30-11  PM) 

"Survivors  of  the  Ice  Age" 

A  tribe  of  Laplanders  drives  reindeer 
herd  100  perilous  miles  to  the  coast. 
Tuesday,  December  13  (7-7:30  PM) 

"The  Ber liners:  Life  in  a  Gilded 

Cage." 

How  2,500,000  West  Berliners  live  and 

view  the  future.   On-the-scene  report. 

Sunday,  December  18  (6:30-7  PM) 

"The  French  Agony" 

The  fall  of  France.  Churchill  orders  the 
French  fleet  at  Oran  destroyed. 
Sunday,  December  18  (10:30-11  PM) 

"The  Last  of  the  Arctic  Nomads" 

Visit  to  a  winter  camp  of  Lapps,  the 
Mongolese  tribesmen  who  have  roamed 
Scandinavia  for  12,000  years. 
Tuesday,  December  20  (7-7:30  PM) 

"Take  One  with  You" 

Britain    girds    for    invasion;    Churchill 

meets  with  FDR:  the  50-destroyer  deal 

and  lend-lease. 

Sunday,  December  25  (10:30-11  PM) 

"The  Great  Holiday  Massacre" 
Graphic    illustration    and    analysis    of 
America's  highway  safety  problems. 
Thursday,  December  29  (10-11  PM) 

"Year-End  Roundup" 

An  analysis  of  the  important  news  events 

of  I960. 

Friday,  December  30  (9  10  PM) 

REGULARLY  SCHEDULED  PROGRAMS 

Sundays:      Television  Workshop 

College  News  Conference 
Chet  Huntley  Reporting 
Meet  the  Press 
The  Twentieth  Century 
Winston  Churchill:  The 
Valiant  Years 
Mondays:    Face  the  Nation 
Tuesdays:    Expedition 
Thursdays:  Person  to  Person 
Fridays:        Eyewitness  to  History 
Saturdays:   The  Nation's  Future 
Mon.-Fri.:   Continental  Classroom 

NOTE:  times,  programs,  titles  and  casts  are 
subject  to  change.  Consult  local  papers  for  times 
and  programming  details. 
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the  "neutral"  on  his  political  views.  One  African 
student  told  me  that,  fed  up  with  the  lack  of 
privacy,  he  once  exploded,  "Get  out,  I've  got  to 
study,"  and  his  unbidden  Soviet  guest  replied, 
"What  right  have  you  to  say  that?  This  is  gov- 
ernment property." 

Sometimes  the  student  falls  ill— frustrated  and 
sleepless,  his  resistance  lowered  by  a  climate  he's 
not  used  to.  After  several  grueling  weeks  in 
i  Soviet  hospital,  a  twenty-year-old  African  re- 
ported the  following  experience.  When  doctors 
recommended  that  he'd  get  well  faster  if  he 
moved  out  of  the  crowded  dormitory  and  into 
the  comfortable  university  skyscraper,  the  student 
went  to  see  the  pro-Rector.  Barely  glancing  at 
the  medical  opinion,  the  pro-Rector  quickly  got 
down  to  brass  tacks.  "How  old  arc  you?"  he 
a^ked  the  young  man.  Next  question:  "Are  you 
a  Communist?"  Angrily  the  boy  replied:  "I  am 
not  and  I  never  will  be."  The  pro-Rector  ended 
the  interview  abruptly:  "Very  well.  You  may 
stay  where  you  are  then." 

SPY     MANIA 

EVEN  the  visitor's  palate  is  used  to  bring 
home  the  wisdom  of  paying  at  least  lip 
service  to  the  cause.  At  the  dorm,  a  student  may 
find  the  heavy  Russian  food  set  before  him  un- 
appealing. Dietary  concessions,  however,  are 
made  only  to  the  Iraqis  .  .  .  "because  they're 
the  most  numerous."  The  real  reason,  according 
io  other  students,  is  quite  different:  Down  to  the 
last  man  the  Iraqis  arc  hand-picked  Communists, 
willing  to  do  their  hosts'  bidding  because  going 
back  to  Iraq— where  the  Communist  party  is  out- 
lawed—may mean  being  thrown  into  jail. 

Many  Africans  believe  that  the  first  of  two 
batches  of  Sudanese  students  who  came  to  Mos- 
cow also  were  Communist  stooges.  Inside  the 
dorm,  the  Russians  exploited  the  split  (Sudanese 
and  Iraqis  against  the  others)  to  gain  informa- 
tion and  set  one  student  against  another. 

These  grievances,  however,  are  only  a  back- 
drop to  a  series  of  bitter  incidents  that  happened 
last  spring.  Most  involved  the  so-called  Union 
of  African  Students  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  an  un- 
bossed  organization  the  Africans  set  up  for 
"self-protection."  Furious  at  the  presence  of  any 
such  independent  group  on  Soviet  territory— one 
which  at  times  even  resembles  an  organized 
"opposition"  in  miniature— the  authorities  alter- 
nately denied  its  existence  and  accused  members 
ol   "spy  ing  lor  (lie  West." 

In  April,  after  several  incidents  had  occurred, 
the  Union  asked  permission  peacefully  to  picket 


Moscow's  French  Embassy  in  protest  against 
France's  A-bomb  blast  in  the  Sahara.  "No,"  came 
the  reply  from  authorities  at  Moscow  University. 
"Mr.  K.  is  about  to  go  to  Paris  and  we  don't 
want  to  spoil  our  relations  with  de  Gaulle." 

Soon  after  the  U-2  incident  in  May,  university 
higher-ups  asked  all  "neutral"  students  to  clash 
off  two  letters:  one  to  Dag  Hammarskjold,  con- 
demning American  "aggression,"  the  other  a 
letter  of  approval  to  Mr.  K.  applauding  his 
handling  of  the  U-2  episode. 

"Why  do  you  ask  us  to  meddle?"  came  a 
strongly  worded  retort  from  the  African  Students' 
Union.  "This  matter  is  too  serious  lor  mere 
students.    It's  only  lor  our  governments  to  decide." 

With  that,  the  Soviets  expelled  twentv-scven- 
year-old  Stanley  Omor  Okullo  of  Uganda,  the 
Union's  outspoken  Vice-President.  Bv  the  school 
year's  end,  expulsions  totaled  at  least  six.  In 
addition  to  these  fortunate  few,  many  other 
students  were  hoping  to  win  a  trip  to  Fast 
Germany,  then  step  across  the  border  to  freedom 
and  scholarships— il  they  could  find  them— in 
the  West. 

This  was  the  impasse  matters  had  reached  last 
July,  when  publication  of  Okullo's  charges  in  a 
London  newspaper  finally  compelled  the  Kremlin 
to  admit  publicly  it  had  a  race  problem  on  its 
hands.  Characteristicallv,  however,  it  refused  to 
step  up  and  take  the  blame.  Denying  Okullo's 
charges,  the  youth  newspaper  Komsomolskaya 
Pravda  accused  a  thirty-one-year-old  Harvard 
graduate  student  on  exchange  at  Moscow 
University,  Edwin  Morrell,  of  master-minding 
Okullo's  discontent.  In  the  light  of  Mori  ell's 
reply  that  he  never  knew  Okullo,  it  appears  that 
the  newspaper  had  sought  an  easy  "out"  provided 
by  the  spy  mania  and  "vigilance  campaign"  fol- 
lowing the  U-2  and  RB-47  incidents.  (Morrell  is 
now  hack  at  Harvard  working  for  a  Ph.D.  in 
government.) 

Komsom<>1sk<i\a  Pravda,  however,  did  not  go 
so  far  as  to  credit  Morrell  with  master-minding 
Friendship  University.  That,  everybody  in  Mos- 
cow seems  to  agree,  is  Nikita  Khrushchev's  brain 
child— born  with  a  flourish  of  his  pen  and  his 
typical  platform  bravura.  The  new  University 
is  his  own  daring  bid  to  capture  the  allegiance  of 
those  "uncommitted"  students  and  transform 
Moscow's  educational  program  for  foreigners— 
from  a  Cold  War  debit— into  an  important 
Communist  gain. 

Whether  he  wins  or  loses,  his  University  will 
bear  watching,  lor  the  ways  in  which  it  evolves 
from  now  on  can  surely  teach  lessons  to  the 
world. 


Harper's  Magazine,  December  1960 


A.  Statement  of  Conviction 
about  Overpopulation 

A  summary  of  the  statement  signed  In  distinguished  citizens 
of  17  countries,  including  ^4  Nobel  Laureates, 
on  what  must  he  done  to  curb  the  population  explosion 
—  and  why: 

BECAUSE  two-thirds  of  the  world's  people  are  now  underfed; 

BECAUSE  each  day  nearly  140,000  more  people  are  added  to  the 
world's  population,  and  each  year  50,000,000  more  people; 

BECAUSE  unless  a  favorable  balance  of  population  and  resources  is 
achieved  with  a  minimum  of  delay,  there  is  in  prospect  a  Dark  Age  of 
human  misery,  famine  and  unrest; 

WE  BELIEVE  that  widespread,  effective  and  voluntary  use  of  med- 
ically sound  and  individually  acceptable  birth  control  is  an  essential 
factor  in  any  humane  design  to  raise  world  living  standards  and  achieve 
international  peace. 

THEREFORE  WE  SUPPORT  with  conviction  the  efforts,  with- 
in  individual  nations,  to  control  the  birthrate. 

AND  WE  URGE  that  the  United  Nations  take  the  lead  in  establish- 
ing and  implementing  a  policy  designed  to  limit  population  growth  the 
world  over  —  in  order  that  human  beings  everywhere  may  develop  their 
highest  capacities,  enjoy  individual  freedom,  health,  privacy,  security,  and 
the  beauty  and  wonder  of  the  world. 


Nobel  Prize  Winners* :  Lord  Adrian  England  •  Sir  Norman  Angell 
England  •  John  Bardeen  •  Felix  Bloch  •  Max  Born  Germany  •  Arthur  H. 
Compton  •  Henrik  Dam  Denmark  •  Joseph  Erlanger  •  Herbert  Gasser 
Otto  Hahn  Germany  •  Arthur  Henderson  England  •  H.  Hesse  Switzerland 
Paul  Karrer  Switzerland  •  Edward  C.  Kendall  •  Arthur  Kornberg  •  Par 
Lagerkvist  Sweden  •  Halldor  Laxness  Iceland  •  Joshua  Lederberg 
A.  J.  P.  Martin  England  •  Hermann  J.  Muller  •  William  P.  Murphy 
John  H.  Northrop  •  Lord  Boyd  Orr  Scotland  •  Dickinson  W.  Richards 
Sir  Robert  Robinson  England  •  Bertrand  Russell  Wales  •  Frederick 
Sanger  England  -  Emilio  Segre  •  William  Shockley  •  Hugo  Theorell 
Sweden  •  Sir  G.  P.  Thomson  England  •  Sir  Alexander  Todd  England 
Harold  C.  Urey  •  Thomas  H.  Weller. 
♦  Signers  are  from  the  United  States  unless  otherwise  designated. 


The  full  statement  has  been  presented  to  the  United  Nations.  For  a  copy  of 
the  complete  text  and  further  information  about  it  —  including  suggestions 
on  what  you  can  do  to  support  the  viewpoint  it  expresses- — write  or  call: 

PLANNED  PARENTHOOD  FEDERATION  OF  AMERICA,  INC. 

501  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22  —  PLaza  5-8600 
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Hi  nk\   H    Bid  i  OW 
I'i  i  ii  r  J.  Hjerve  Norway 
Eugene  R.  Hi  a<  k 
■  :i  Hi  am 

sik  Russell  Brain  England 

I    KNI  SI    R.    HRI  I  (  II 

Harrison  S.  Brown 

Dorothy  ii.  hrush 

John  E.  Burchard 

Cass  Canfield 

Sir  A.  M.  CarrSaunders  England 

Lord  Casey  England 

Hkik  k  CHISHOI  m  Canada 

George  Corni  r 

John  Cowi.es 

F.  Fraser  Dari  INC 

Sir  CHARLES  G.  Darwin  England 

Kingsley  Davis 

William  H.  Draper,  Jr. 

Cyrus  and  Margaret  Eaton 

Karl  Evang  Norway 

Joseph  Fletcher 

Hakky  F.merson  Fosdick 

k.  v.  Fris<  li  Germany 

Morris  E.  Garnsey 

Sir  James  Gray  England 

I. earned  Hand 

Seymour  E.  Harris 

Roger  Heim  France 

Sir  William  Holi  ord  England 

Sidney  Hook 

Sm  n  Horstadius  Sweden 

M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe 

Ai  nous  Huxley 

Sir  Julian  Huxley  England 

David  R.  Inglis 

Mohammed  Ayuii  Khan  Pakistan 

Grayson  L.  Kirk 

William  S.  Kiskadden 

Alfred  L.  Kroeber 

Joseph  Wood  Krutch 

Nils  P.  Larsen 

Mary  Woodard  Lasker 

William  L.  Laurence 

David  E.  Lilienthal 

C.  S.  Loganathan  India 

Konrad  Lorenz  Germany 

Andre  Lwoff  France 

Archibald  MacLeish 

Hedley  R.  Marsion  Australia 

W.  R.  Maithews  England 

R.  Mai  ihey  Switzerland 

W.  Somerset  Maugham  England 

Andre  Maurois  France 

Olio  L.  Mohr  Norway 

Henry  Moore  England 

Walter  G.  Muelder 

Malcolm  Muir 

Lewis  Mumford 

Allan  Nevins 

Reinhold  Niebuhr 

Paul  H.  Nitze 

Anthony  Nutting  England 

Sir  Mark  Oliphant  Australia 

Fairfield  Osborn 

B.  Patnaik  India 
Whder  Penfield  Canada 
Nino  Pesonen  Finland 
Clarence  E.  Picket i 
James  A.  Pike 

P.  Plum  Denmark 

Luctan  W.  Pye 

Lady  Dhanvanihi  Rama  Rau  India 

Bernhard  Rensch  Germany 

Oscar  Riddle 

Eleanor  Roosevelt 

John  Kunnsirom  Sweden 

Sir  Edward  Salisbury  England 

Arihur  M.  Schlesinger,  Sr. 

Paul  B.  Sears 

Harlow  Shapley 

Icnazio  Silone  Italy 

George  Gaylord  Simpson 

Stephen  Spender  England 

Ernest  L.  Stebbins 

J.  R.  D.  Tata  India 

Arnold  J.  Toynbee  England 

Lionel  Trilling 

Hans  Jacob  Ustvedt  Norway 

Laurens  van  der  Post  England 

Mark  Van  Doren 

C.  H.  Waddingion  Scotland 
Ellen  J.  Watumull 
Warren  Weaver 

Rupert  Crawshay  Williams  Wales 
Mortimer  Winter  England 
(List  incomplete) 
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UB  offers  with   pride  these  two 
iund,  gold-stamped  albums  * 

-  -     — 
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■1    REGULAR  RETAIL  VALUE  $20.00 

if  you  join  the  Club  now  and  agree  to   pi    :~ase  as  few  as  5  selections  from  over 
200'  jh-    de  id  stereo  records  to  be  rz    n  the  next  12  months 


s 


/IUSIC  AND  SOUNDS  ON  HIGH-FIDELITY  COLUMBIA 
IECORDS.  Through  more  than  30  songs  you  share  the 
amotions  and  thoughts  of  a  people  divided  and  at  war 
'ou  hear  songs  rising  'round  a  thousand  campfires. 
>ongs  of  sadness,  loneliness,  suffering  and  heartache, 
iongs  of  love  remembered,  and  of  patriotic  pride,  filar- 
ial airs  rallying  men  to  face  death,  and  songs  of  lament 
or  men  who  would  fight  no  more.  All  performed  with 
:onsummate  artistry  by  Richard  Bales  and  the  National 
5allery  Orchestra.  Soloists  and  Choir.  You  are  at  Get- 
ysburg  to  hear  Lincoln's  immortal  address  recreated 
>y  Raymond  Massey.  You  hear  Lee's  moving  farewell, 
fou  hear  the  terrifying  Rebel  Yell,  the  Union  Cannon, 
and  more.  These  two  long-playing  12"  records  provide 
a  thrilling  listening  experience. 


ALMOST  200  PHOTOGRAPHS  AND  ILLUS- 
TRATIONS. Literally  scores  of  rare  photo- 
graphs taken  during  those  fateful  years 
show  you  the  people,  the  places  and  the 
battles  which  have  become  a  vital  part  of 
American  history  and  legend.  Through  the 
lens  of  the  famous  Matthew  Brady  and 
others  you  view  on-the-spot  scenes  of  Bull 
Run,  Appomattox  and  Gettysburg.  You  meet 
Lincoln,  Grant  and  Lee  .  .  .  Stonewall  Jack- 
son, Jeb  Stuart .  .  down  the  ranks  to  a 
homesick  Michigan  trooper.  You'll  see  and 
understand  the  great  conflict  through  the 
photographic  artistry  of  those  who  were 
actually  there! 


SIXTY  PAGES  OF  TEXT.  Through  the  authori- 
tative articles  and  commentaries  by  Pul- 
itzer Prize  Winners  Bruce  Catton  and  Allan 
Nevins  and  novelist  Clifford  Dowdey,  you 
learn  how  the  great  war  songs  came  to  be 
sung  and  meet  the  men  who  sang  them. 
You  see  the  dust  rise  from  a  dozen  battle- 
fields, and  the  tears  fall  from  the  eyes  of 
a  great  general;  learn  the  hopes,  fears  and 
prayers  of  Presidents,  generals,  and  pri- 
vates. All  this  and  more  in  the  linen-bound, 
gold-stamped  albums  -  totalling  more  than 
90  pages,  including  authentic  documents, 
photographs,  and  beautifully  reproduced 
song  texts. 


A  UNIQUE  AND  DISTINGUISHED  ADDITION  TO  YOUR  LIBRARY 


(es  .  .  you  may  now  own  both  of  these  handsome  albums  -  a  regular 
£20  00  retail  value  -  for  only  $1.97  as  a  new  member  of  the  Columbia 
Record  Club.  We  make  this  unique  offer  as  a  dramatic  demonstration  of 
.he  money-saving  advantages  you  will  regularly  experience  as  a  member 
)f  the  Club.  And  through  the  Club's  specially  prepared  musical  program, 
rou  can  acquire  an  outstanding  record  library  of  the  music  you  enjoy 
nost ...  brilliantly  reproduced  on  12-inch  long-playing  records  —  in 
/our  choice  of  regular  high-fidelity  or  stereo! 

TO  RECEIVE  BOTH  OF  THESE  MAGNIFICENT  ALBUMS  FOR  ONLY  $1.97- 
nail  the  postage-free  card  —  today!  Be  sure  to  indicate  which  one  of 
the  Club's  six  musical  Divisions  best  suits  your  musical  taste: 

If  you  have  a  regular  phonograph  you  enroll  in  one  of  the  Club's 
four  regular  Divisions:  Classical;  Listening  and  Dancing;  Broadway, 
Movies,  Television  and  Musical  Comedies;  Jazz. 

If  you  have  a  stereo  phonograph  you  enroll  in  one  of  the  Club's  two 
stereo  Divisions:  Stereo  Classical  or  Stereo  Popular. 

HOW  THE  CLUB  OPERATES:  Each  month  the  Club's  staff  of  music  experts 
selects  outstanding  recordings  -  both  regular  high-fidelity  and  stereo- 
fidelity  -  from  every  field  of  music.  These  selections  are  fully  described 
in  the  Club's  entertaining  and  informative  music  Magazine,  which  you 
receive  free  each  month. 


You  may  accept  the  monthly  selection  for  your  Division  . . .  take  any 
of  the  wide  variety  of  other  records  offered  in  all  Divisions ...  or  take 
NO  record  in  any  particular  month. 

Your  only  obligation  as  a  member  is  to  purchase  five  selections  from 
the  more  than  200  regular  high-fidelity  and  stereo-fidelity  records  to 
be  offered  in  the  coming  12  months.  Thereafter,  you  have  no  further 
obligation  to  buy  any  additional  records  .  .  .  and  you  may  discontinue 
your  membership  at  any  time. 

FREE  BONUS  RECORDS  GIVEN  REGULARLY.  If  you  wish  to  continue  as  a 
member  after  purchasing  five  records,  you  will  receive  a  12"  regular 
high-fidelity  or  stereo-fidelity  Bonus  record  of  your  choice  free  for 
every  two  selections  that  you  buy  —  a  50%  dividend! 

The  records  you  want  are  mailed  and  billed  to  you  at  the  regular  list 
price,  generally  $3.98  (Classical  $4.98),  plus  a  small  mailing  and  han- 
dling charge.  Stereo  records  are  $1.00  more. 

SEND  NO  MONEY.  To  receive  both  of  these  magnificent  albums  for  only 
$1.97  -simply  fill  in  and  mail  the  postage-free  card  today! 


^Recorded  in  regular  high-fidelity  only . . .  will  play  with  true- 
to-life  brilliance  on  both  regular  and  stereophonic  equipment. 


MORE  THAN  1,000,000  FAMILIES  NOW  ENJOY  THE  MUSIC  PROGRAM  OF 

COLUMBIA    RECORD    CLUB    terre  haute,  Indiana 
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Christmas  in  the  Vernacular 


la 


Affluence   has 
'ioTdinar 

a    less 
ut  no  less  poignant — past. 


I  I  XG1  OX-  :  ather, 

<uld  be  cold  and  b 
e"  bt .  could 

e  the  lime  of  the  Northers  which 
ould  ing  in   from  the 

igh  p.  old  and  lor. 

cattle  cars  that  went 
ith    long    mournful 


>f  bric-a- 
is   today  —  there   * 

happed  and 
id  red  nov 
recall  it  noi  entirely 


univ< 

skin 

armed  as 


jIu   be   let   out.    not   a 
of  time,  but 
in  the  after- 
noon on  Christmas    .  We  cele- 

'  %,  all  right;  bv 

didn't  overdo  it.)   Those  of  us  who 


t  to  school  on  the  eleeant  South 
uld  walk  home  in 

un,  with  only  a  brief  and 
fight,  perhaj  md  at 

the  side  of  the   Farmers   and    Men 
Small,  dim  clumj 
which  had  escaped  from  thel 
from  the  c  gin  in 

the  sj-and-bali    g 

ended,  would  be  lying  about  in  the 
he  bank  -   \[r. 

We  -         »re.      Int.,     these 

hand\  scan         .  could  i 

a  handful  of  aboriginal  Kl< 
and  thus  stop  the  flow  of  bh*-*!  from 

n  society,  th 
poo.  remarkably  imp 

n    in    those    da 
"->  cents  a  pound.) 
Amoi  »;  us  South  S 
lhe  omparative  privileg 

•      _        m\    bre 
ikinny  plus-, 
-mall,  tough  character  here  and 
there  might   carry,   clutched    in    his 

Hi 
mbol;  it  was  an  earn- 
est of  the  fact  that  he  had  attended 
one  of  our  very  rare     school  CI 
mas  pa;  lid   not.   on    the 

who:       §         ,    for   school   Christmas 
par: 

It   was.    however,   alwa  ble 

that  some  teacher  in  one  of  the  s- 
-     ith    Side     S 
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night  in  the  spirit  ol  the  season  de- 

ide   to  do  the  handsome   thing   b) 

Ik    children.     It    so,    .1    thrift)    ten 

hinutes    before     the    four    o'clock 

ilbell    was    to    ring,    she    would 

>riskh  ordei  .t  hiatus  in  routine  and 

h  out  a  paper  bag  which  she  had 

tl\     brought    in    that    morning 

:  1  _  nbotham's    store.     From 

liis  ..11  k    and  si    k  was  what  we  al- 

-  called  .1  paper  bag)  she  would 

land  out  the  largess:  a  striped  stick 

.1  cand>   to  each  boy;  .1  solid  stick 

lemon,  it  usually   «    -  ich  girl. 

With  these  sticks  she  would  utter 

ibservations  upon  the  season.  She 

.lid  not  point  out  that  thi.  was  a  very 

nern  -  ason;  she  did  not  give  small 

jres    upon   the   ancient   meaning 

hristmas.  Christian   and   pagan: 

the  did  not  tell  us  that  Santa  Claus 

»v.,>    ol     German    origin    and    that 

Father    Christmas         s    the    British 

*v.i\  of  remembrance.    If  she  felt  in  a 

ml  feckless  mood,  she  might  s.t\ 

something    about    having    a    happy 

Christmas.     But    this    was    the    very 

farthest  die  would  g 

ill.      celebrated     Christmas,     oil 

f:  but  we  didn't  overdo  it.) 
We  would  not.  on  our  part,  hand 
the  old  girl  anything.  We  would 
onh  go  shouting  out  of  the  school- 
house  into  the  early  gathering  d 
That  kind  of  thing  was  not  done: 
she  would  have  been  quite  thrown 
ind  put  out  had  it  been  done. 
True,  a  very  few  among  us  might 
quickh  bob  their  heads  to  her  in  an 
undeclared  wish  for  a  Merry  Christ- 
mas. But  these  were  on  the  whole 
members  of  that  small  atypical  juve- 
nile band  which  the  majority  of  us 
regarded  stonil)  as  smarmy  teacher's 
- 

S  <.  in  our  small.  Spartan,  and  no 
doubt  rather  bleak  town,  we  were  al- 
ways  saved  from  that  greatest  of  per- 
ils to  the  true  enjoyment  of  anything 
—beginning  it  too  soon  and  spinning 
it  out  too  long.  And  so  also  with  the 
exchange  of  gifts.  These  were  few: 
they  were  never  handed  back  and 
forth  save  among  relatives  and  old 
friends.  The  postman,  had  there 
been  one.  would  never  have  broken 
his  back  on  Christmas  Eve.  We  all 
ju>t  went  down  to  the  Post  Office  to 
get  our  mail:  the  earnest  and  urgent 
went  down  twice  a  week:  for  the 
others  once  a  week  was  quite 
enough,  whatever  the  season.  To  ex- 
tend  a  gitt  to  a  mere  acquaintance 
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Certificate  account  earnings  paid 
up  to  date  of  withdrawal  for  funds 
remaining  six  months  or  longer. 


Each  savings  account  is  insured  to  $10,000  by 
an  agency  of  the  U.  S.  Government 


Put  your  personal  savings  and  or- 
ganization funds  to  work  for  you  at 
Metropolitan  Savings,  one  of  America's 
largest  savings  and  loan  associations  .  .  . 
where  high  earnings  are  combined  with 
insured  safety. 

It's  easy  to  deal  with  Metropolitan 
Savings  by  mail.  Service  is  fast  and 
convenient,  and  Metropolitan  pays  air 
postage  both  ways. 

Funds  received  or  postmarked  by  the 
10th  of  any  month  earn  from  the  1st. 

METROPOLITAN 
SAVINGS 

AND   LOAN   ASSOCIATION 

'The  Considered  Choice  of 
Responsible  People" 

818  Wilshire  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles  17,  California 

in  downtown  Los  Angeles 

For  full  information,   write  today! 

r -i 

Dept.  H 

I   □  Please  airmail  full  information  about 
|       Metropolitan  Savings. 

□  Please  open  my  account  $ enclosed. 


Name 


Address  . 
City 


Zone  _     State 


Check: 


j    Personal  Account  □  Organization  Account  □ 


ni  a  casual  friend  would  have  been 
unthinkable:  It  would  have  been 
pushy;  it  would  have  embarrassed 
the  recipient;  and  it  would  have 
been  unthrifty. 

All  the  same,  gaiety  was  in  the  air. 
We  did  not  know  then  thai  all 
things  are  said  to  be  relative:  loi- 
ns, it  was  gaiety,  unqualified.  Uhe 
boy  working  his  way  home  from 
South  Side  School  (and  the  boy  work- 
ing his  way  home  from  North  Side 
School,  lor  that  matter,  though  he 
would  not  return  to  quite  such  do- 
mestic affluence)  would  letch  up  at 
length  in  the  kitchen  of  his  home. 
There,  over  a  vast  wood  range  about 
the  size  of  a  Volkswagen,  his  mother 
and  maybe  or  maybe  not  a  neigh- 
borhood "widow  woman"— would 
be  testing  and  tasting  amongst  many 
|)(»ls  and  skillets.  Uhe  boy  himscll 
would  be  told,  first,  to  pull  up  his 
sio<  kings  and.  se<  ond,  pet  haps,  to  go 
io  the  store  lor  the  oil. 

lie  would  lake  a  five-gallon  can 
and  walk  "about  loin  (  ii\  bloc  ks,"  .is 
we  would  call  it,  his  lace  aflame  in 
the  line  sand  now  carried  by  the 
wind  of  the  Norther,  to  Mr.  Terrill's 
grocery.  Mi.  leu  ill  would  gravely 
(ill  the  can  with  kerosene,  sticking 
on  ,in  liish  potato  io  stop  up  the 
spout,  and  would  then  give  an 
equally  grave  good  night  to  the  boy. 
(There  might  he  a  slick  of  candy 
forthcoming  in  this  enterprise,  hav- 
ing 1 egard  in  what  da)  this  was,  hut 
i  here  might  not  be,  either.) 

I  1 1  K     M  O  ST     SPECIAL     TREAT 

T  H  E  boy  would  lake  the  can  home 
and  go  about  filling  the  many,  main 
lamps  that  were  in  <.\uv  course  and 
very  late  at  night,  say,  about  9:30,  to 
glow  in  celebration  of  Christmas 
Eve,  I  hese  would  be  the  "spec  ta<  u 
I. ns"  ol  the  <)(  <  asion— and  especially 
the  very  huge  double-decked  lamp. 
unique  to  our  house,  which  lit  the 
sitting-room  with  a  special  efful- 
gence because  ol  iis  complicated 
mantle.  The  gramophone  would  be 
clanked  up  and  reach— but  not,  one 
renieinbei  s,  Eoi  (  arols;  but  lather  fol 
old  songs  one  (.in  no  longer  remem- 
b(  i    or  even   <  hat  a<  tei  ize.     For   this 

was    what    no   doubt    would    now    be 

(ailed  a  Calvinist  town,  where, 
though  the  Baptists  were  the  most 
numerous  and  die  Methodists  the 
mosi  powerful  at  bank  and  store,  the 
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Presb)  terians  were  strongest  amoi 
the  cotton  buyers  and  also  co 
trolled  the  public  mincl  and  moo 
Carols  would  have  been  thought  ju 
a  little  out  of  place. 

So  there  would  be  nothing  of  wh 
one  could  call  wassail.  All  the  sam 
there  would  be  a  spirit  of  the  o 
c asion,  though  the  occasion  woul 
be  little  talked  about.  The  fami 
would  be  ranged  around  the  fir 
place  in  the  sitting-room.  Papa  (tl 
term  "Dad"  was  regarded  as  lackiri 
in  dignity  and  too  forward  alt 
get  her)  would  sit  with  pipe 
mouth,  reading  as  always  onl 
Heaven  knew  what,  and  neithe 
speaking  much  nor  much  spoken  tc 
The  stocking  would  be  hung  at  th 
mantel  and  now  two  special  treat 
would  be  passed  about,  from  th 
place  the)  had  been  cooling  on  th 
kitchen  range:  Divinity  candy  anc 
fudge.  (The  most  special  treat  of  al 
had  been  at  supper:  Ambrosia 
was  called;  a  mixture  of  oranges  anc 
shredded  coconut,  which  one  hac 
only  once  a  year.) 

When  it  was  getting  on  toward  tei 
o'clock,  the  fire  would  be  banked 
the  lamps  put  out,  and  one  would  ai 
las!  go  io  bed.  There  woidd  have 
been  no  overtl)  religious  observance 
or  comment  of  any  kind.  I  do  not 
wish  to  suggest  that  all  piety  existec 
then  and  none  now.  For  in  the  kinc 
of  Old  Christmas  1  knew  about 
little  was  evei  said  by  anybody  ol 
Who  was  being  remembered.  Talk 
of  ilu's  kind  would  have  been 
thought  to  be  "a  little  out  of  place" 
because  quite  unnecessary. 

There  was,  however,  a  quietness, 
a  sense  of  rest,  about  the  season 
which  has  gone  forever.  And  it .tnai 
be  I  hat  just  this  is  what  is  now  most 
significantly  absent:  the  sense  of 
pause  and  wonder  before  what  is  to 
many  the  vastest  event  in  history— 
and  to  all  a  unique  event,  however 
else    ii    ma)    be  viewed. 

but  what  of  Christmas  morning? 
\  boy  would  leave  his  bed  at  dawn 
and  (with  brothers  and  sister)  go 
into  the  sitting-room,  where  a  lew 
half-hidden  coals  still  glowed  red  in 
the  fireplace.  He  would  take  down 
I  he  stocking  and,  slowly  and  care- 
fully, so  as  to  give  himself  due  time 
to  savor  its  riches,  he  would  begin  to 
draw  them  forth.  The  biggest  prize 
would  be  at  the  top:  it  might  be  a 
cap  pistol;  it  might  be  a  red  pack- 
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age  d|  ( Ihinese  fire*  i  a<  kei  s,  tied  in 
thin,  '4>  asslike  sti  ings.  I  In  tradi 
tional-  .mil  the  absolutely  indispen 
fable  pi  i/e  would  be  a)  the  bottom. 
Ii  was  .in  oi  ange.  Fi  u  al  thai  time 
.iihI  in  thai  place  and  in  those 
Chi  istmases  few  things  wet  e  i  ai  ei .  oi 
more  prized,  than  this  exotic  thing 
thai  had  ( ome  from  a  ^i< >i  ied  plai  e 
called  California  oi  even  from  an 
iiu  redible  pla<  e  i  ailed  Ii.iK  . 

\n\\  these  were  capital  gifts,  in 
deed,  Vnd  though  ii  is  a  crude  thing, 
I  .mi  (  ompelled,  foi  (  ompai  ison  and 
emphasis,  to  speak  ol  what  nevei 
should  l>c  spoken  ol  in  connection 
with  Christmas:  Money.  1  should 
vi\ .  looking  Ilk  k  in  time,  that  par- 
ental outlay  in  this  stocking  was 
perhaps  very  (lose  to  a  whole  dollar. 
Bui  how  to  measure  a  boy's  sense  ol 
?a  t  is  fa  ( i  ion? 

How  docs  one  measure  the  in- 
finite,  express  the  inexpressible? 
From  thai  stocking  came  an  incred- 
ible richness  of  wants  fulfilled,  of 
dreams  brought   to  reality. 

FOR     THE     LITTLE     WOMAN 

s()  MICH,  then  for  the  Old 
Christmas.  I  do  not  say,  as  I  pre- 
pare to  stand  it  favorably  against 
;>in  presenl  Christmas,  thai  this  was 
the  universal  experience  of  my  gen- 
eration. 1  recall,  simply,  my  kind  of 
Old  Christmas.  Rut  I  think  I  may 
describe  our  presenl  Christmas  in 
more  generally  applicable  terms,  for 
it  now  has  a  common  quality  among 

Us. 

P><  ( ause  I  do  not  allege  that  a 
Strong  and  palpable  spirituality  in- 
formed the  Old  Christmas,  I  need 
not  urge  that  the  New  Christmas  is 
devoid  ol  spirituality.  It  may  be  thai 
the  getting  and  giving  of  things 
which  so  totally  pervades  the  Christ- 
mas of  today  is  not.  at  the  heart  ol 
the  matter,  the  principal  distinction 
between  the  new  and  the  old.  The 
circumstance  that  the  Old  Christmas 
was  materially  meager  does  not  ol 
itsell  prove  that  the  New  Christmas 
of  vasl  material  outpouring  is  only 
that— material. 

II  I  myself  had  so  little,  by  today's 
standards,  this  does  not  establish 
that  all  the  things  my  children  (and 
perhaps  yours)  now  have  at  Christ- 
mas are  so  heavy  in  their  gross 
weight  as  to  shut  out  the  special 
lightness   that   once   had   come   with 
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Go  one  route . . .  Return  the  other 
on  the  gracious,  spacious 

"OLYMP/A''  and  "ARKADIA" 


MEDITERRANEAN-From  New  York  and  Boston,  the 

magnificent  23,000-ton  "OLYMPIA,"  to  glorious  Greece 

via  Lisbon,  Naples,  Messina,  Cyprus  and  Haifa.  22 

oublic  rooms-2  swimming  pools-superb 

service -renowned  Continental  cuisine. 

NORTH  ATLANTIC    From  Canada,  the  friendly 

20,260-ton  "ARKADIA,"  fastest  in  regular 

service  to  Germany  via  Cobh,  Havre,  London 

and  Amsterdam.  Choice  of  thousands  of  veteran 

travelers  for  its  spaciousness,  speed  and  service. 
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The  only  thing  known 
about  Chartreuse  is  that 
you'll  like  it!  The  secret 
recipe  of  this  liqueur  has 
been  closely  guarded  since 
1605  by  the  Monks  in  a 
secluded  French  mona- 
stery. Chartreuse  is  superb 
served  straight  or  over  ice 
—  does  delicious  things  to 
ice  cream  or  fruit. 

CHARTREUSE 

Green  HO  Proof 


For  an  illustrated  booklet  on  the  story  of 

Chartreuse,  write:  Schieffelin  &  Co., 

30  Cooper  Sq.,  N.  Y.,  Dept.  AA 
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(1)  A  drawing  showing  tl 
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wrong  s.mt.i  Claus  emerging  From 
tin  bedroom  ol  Madame  an  1 1 >^- ■ 
lutel)  side-splitting  thing  Foi  t li i>% 
season  2  \  reall)  hullo  sket<  h  ol 
the  good  s.iim  Nicholas  ai  our  or 
anothei   aspe<  i  ol   his  toilet. 

\( .  ompam  ing  ill  (his  feasi  i>i  w  it 
and  reason  there  will  Ik-  much 
">|h  i  ill  (  In  istmas  music ."  It  will 
have,  infallibly,  .ill  thai  high, 
dreamy,  poeti<  qualit)  of  the  recent 
past:  I  Saw  Mommie  Kissing  Santa 
Claus";  "  \ll  I  Want  for  ( Ihi  istmas 
Is  M)  rwo  Fi  oni  reeth";  and  the 
artistic  tour  ik-  force  of  them  all, 
"Rudolph     the     Red-Nosed     Rein- 

rhough  these  eyes  have  seen  much 
in  this  world  which  has  seemed  odd 
in  the  extreme,  neither  these  eyes 
urn  these  ears  can  quite  (nine  to 
^ii]»  with  the  fundamental  theory  ol 
such  lush  .ind  modern  manifesta- 
tions ol  the  Christmas  greeting  and 
the  Christmas  madrigal.  Not  all  the 
sequin-covered  potholders  from  here 
to  infinity  could  possibh  be  so  puz- 
zling as  artifacts.  For  while  a  ra- 
tional man  could  argue  thai  a  fellow 
giving  i  woman.  sa\.  twenty  pahs  ol 
pearl-handled  fire  tongs  was  only 
unwiseh  on  fin-  with  the  sheer  love 
giving,  no  rational  being  could 
ism  it  that  anti-traditionalism  in 
word  and  song  is  , any  way  to  cele- 
brate an  occasion  which  if  it  is  not 
traditional  is  nothing  at  all.  This  i> 
like  going  to  a  wedding  with  a  pair 
of  diamond-eyed  dice  to  hand  to  the 
minister;  like  going  to  a  christening 
loi  tin  purpose  of  hitting  the  baby 
in  the  face  with  a  wet  sack;  like 
marching  to  a  funeral  with  a  port- 
able phonograph  playing  "Beat  Me 
Dadih    Eight  to  the  Bar." 

II  we  are  absolutely  determined  to 
give  everybod)  too  much  in  the  way 
of  this  world's  goods,  then  let  joy 
be  unconfined  and  let  the  damn 
tilings  be  massed  in  mountains  from 
Washington  City  to  the  State 
dni  eo|.  But  for  God's  sake  (and  I 
do  not  use  the  expression  entirely 
in  the  vernacular,  though  I  know  I 
am  no  man  to  lecture  anybody  on 
the  real  Subject  of  Christmas)  let  us 
return  to  it  in  pause  if  not  in  piety, 
in  restraint  if  not  in  religion,  and  in 
a  decent  reserve  toward  mankind. 

5  tying  which,  so  endeth  my  lesson. 
M\  legai ds  to  the  good  readers  of 
this  old  publication;  and.  if  one  ma\ 
sa\   no,  a  good  Christmas  to  all. 
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she  sleeps 
on  the 

earthen 
floor 

N  £ ■(!.  I  ietnamese,  age  I.  Lives  with 

mother,  sister  and  brother  in  shed 
with  thatched  roof  and  beaten 
earth  floor.  Mother  ill  with  heart 
disease.  Cannot  work.  Older  sister 

also  seriously  ill  earns  27c  per  day. 
Family  sold  only  possession  .  .  .  a 
bed  for  $2.08.  Mother  looks  on 
children  with  despair.  Help  to 
^  ga  means  hope,  life  itself  to  nhole 
family.  Help  vital. 

You  alone,  or  a-  a  member  of  a  group, 
can  help  these  children  In  becoming  a  Foster 
Parent.  Viu  will  he  -ent  the  case  history  and 
photograph  of  your  child  upon  receipt  of 
application  with  initial  payment  Your  child 
i-  told  that  you  art-  his  or  her  Fo-ter  Parent 
At  once  the  child  i-  touched  by  love  and  a 

of    belonging.    All    correspondeni 
through  our  office,  and  is  tran-lated  and  en- 
couraged. We  do  no  mass  relief.  Each  child, 
treated   as  an   individual.  i   monthlv 

cash  grant  of  eight  dollars  plu-  food,  cloth- 
ing, shelter,  education  and  medical  care 
according  to  his  or  her  needs.  Your  help  is 
vital  to  a  child  -truggling  for  life.  Won't  you 
let  some  child  love  you? 

Plan  is  a  non-political,  non-profit,  nor 
tarian.  government-approved,  independent  re- 
lief organization,  helping  children,  wherever 
the  need — in  France.  Italy.  Greece,  South 
Korea.  \  iet  Nam.  and  Hong  Kong — and  i- 
regi-tered  under  No.  \F-\019  with  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign  \id 
of  the  United  States  Government  and  is  filed 
with  the  National  Information  Bureau  in 
New  \ork  City. 
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PARTIAL    LIST   of 
SPONSORS    and 
FOSTER    PARENTS 


Steve  Allen 

Bing  Crosby 

K.  C.  Gifford 

Helen  Hayes 

Dr.  John  Haynes  Holmes 

Charles  R.  Hook 

C.  D.  Jackson 

Gov.  &  Mrs.  Walter 

Koh  er 
Garry  Moore 
Edward  R.  Murrow 
Mary  Pickford 
Dr.  Howard  A.  Rusk 
Mr.  and  M-s. 

Robert  W.  Sarnoff 


FOSTER    PARENTS'   PLAN,    INC.  H-12-60 

352  Park  Avenue  South,  New  York   10,   N.  Y. 

In   Canada:    P.   O.   Box  65,   Sta.   B,   Montreal,    Que. 

A.  I   wish   to   become   a   Foster   Parent  of   a   needy   child   for   one   year 
or  more.  If  possible,  sex  ,  age  ,  nationality  

I  will  pay  S15  a  month  for  one  year  or  more    S180  per  year).  Pay- 
ment   will    be    monthly            ,    quarterly            ,    semi-annually 
yearly 
I  enclose  herewith  my  first  payment  S 

B.  I    cannot   "adopt"   a   child,    but    I    would    like   to    help   a    child    by 
contributing  S 
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Address 

City Zone State 

Date Contributions  are   Income  Tax  deductible 
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BOOKS 


Art  Books  of  1960 


LEO    STEINBERG 


Mr.  Steinberg  is  an  art  historian,  critic,  and 
widely  known  lecturer  on  art.  With  this  issue 
"Harper's  inaugurates  a  new  system  of  book  re- 
rieic  coverage  in  1961 .  Paul  Pickrel  will  continue  to 
do  general  coverage  four  times  a  year  but  for  the 
remaining  months  special  authorities  will  discuss  a 
year  of  books  in  their  special  fields.  The  reviewers 
will  include  Garrett  Mattingly.  C.  P.  Snow.  Robert 
Heilbroner.  Elizabeth  Hardwick,  Stanley  Kunitz, 
Irving  Kristol,  and  Alfred  Kazin.  Elizabeth  Hard- 
wick will  write  the  column  for  the  January  issue. 

\\/  E  ARE  besieged  by  new  books  about 
W  art,  and  if  their  name  is  not  legion,  it  is 
because  they  resist  regimentation.  Some  assume  a 
fresh  vantage  point,  like  The  Dentist  in  Art 
(Quadrangle  Books.  $12.50);  others  merely  swell 
the  annual  quota  of  books  on  Paul  Klee.  Some 
are  masterpieces,  like  The  Rococo  Vge  McGraw- 
Hill,  S23.50);  many  more,  such  as  Raymond  V. 
Schoder's  Greek  Art  New  York  Graphic  Society, 
S12.50),  are  embarrassments.  Some  address  them- 
selves to  a  small  expert  audience,  like  J.  Richard 
Judson's  very  methodical  Gerrit  van  Honthorst 
(The  Hague.  1959):  others  seek  the  wide  market 
on  any  terms,  so  that  a  picture  book  of  Italian 
fifteenth-century  paintings  can  be  miscalled 
Botticelli  and  his  Contemporaries  merely  he- 
cause  Botticelli  is  believed  to  sell  faster  than 
poor  Masaccio  (Crown  Publishers,  $7.95;  hand- 
tipped  color  plates  and  a  teen-age  Italian  text 
Englished   into  inscrutable  pidgin). 

How  shall  I  group  them  all?  By  subject— so 
that  the  majestic  fifth  volume  of  de  Tolnav's 
Michelangelo  hobnobs  with  living  Stone's  The 
Agonv  and  the  Etstas\  Doubleday,  S5.95;  a 
Michelangelo  novel  on  which  the  publisher's 
blurb  pronounces  the  sentence,  "Like  Lust  for 
Life  .  . 

I  have  rejected  the  notion  of  arranging  them 
according  to  price,  which  seems  a  paltry  criterion. 
Net  there  is  much  to  be  said  on  the  pricing  of 
books.    E.  H.  Gombiich's  Art  and  Illusion  ^Bol- 


lingen  Series  XXXY,  Pantheon  Books),  for  in- 
stance, is  not  only  bounteous  in  content:  it  is 
also  a  noble  work  of  design  and  production, 
where  the  ever-close  correlation  of  pictures  and 
text  bespeaks  the  publisher's  dedication.  Priced 
at  S10,  it  is  the  best  buy  of  the  year.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  the  boxed  two-volume  Dis- 
courses on  Architecture  by  Yiollet-le-Duc  (Grove 
Press),  an  excellent  thing  to  have  back  in  print. 
But  the  present  edition  is  a  photo-offset  copy  of 
the  first  English  translation  of  1889,  reproducing 
the  old  steel  engravings;  it  escapes  copyright  fees 
and  supplies  no  introduction  to  reconsider  the 
great  French  architect-missionary  after  the 
lapse  of  a  century.  The  publishers  have  made  it 
so  easy  for  themselves  that  the  book,  at  $25,  is 
obviously  overpriced. 

I  have  thought  of  distinguishing  between  real 
books,  which  expect  and  reward  concentration- 
like  Robert  Lebel's  excellent  Marcel  Duchamp 
(Grove  Press  again,  but  in  a  more  generous 
mood:  $15)— and  flossy  sales  items,  designed  for 
display  among  canapes,  or  for  thumbing  dining 
slack  moments— like  \ubre\  Menen's  Rome  for 
Ourselves  (McGraw-Hill,  $15;  handsome  plates 
with  sandwiched  text  on  brown  cardboard).  Such 
books  are  begotten  by  layout  men  whose  in- 
clusion of  letterpress  in  the  package  derives 
stylistically  from  the  use  of  newsprint  in  a  Cubist 
collage. 

Similarly,  the  very  respectable  text  of  Eugenio 
Battisti's  Giotto  in  Skira's  "Taste  of  Our  Time" 
series  ($5.75),  appears  in  a  context  of  sheer  be- 
trayal.  Where  Battisti  praises  a  composition  for 
its  homogeneity,  the  lavout  man  shows  a  mar- 
ginal fragment.  Where  Battisti  defines  it  as  a 
pervasive  principle  that  the  focal  point  of  a 
composition  is  always  a  hero's  grand  gesture  to 
which  all  else  is  subordinate,  the  single  accom- 
panying illustration  shows  a  subordinate  bit. 
And  where  the  author,  speaking  of  the  Assisi 
frescoes,  draws  careful  distinctions  between  what 
he  takes  to  be  Giotto's  own  work  and  the  parts 
filled  in  1>\  assistants,  the  cutting-and-pasting 
department  stanchl)  supports  the  assistants.  The 
book  double-talks  like  a  couple  on  the  brink  of 


:  The  perfect  family  gift  for  children  of  all  ages,  enchantingly  illustrated  by  the  beloved  author-artist 
larguerite  de  Angeli.  Selections  from  the  King  James  version  are  accompanied  by  31  pages  in  full  color, 
28  black-and-white  drawings  and  beautiful  decorative  touches  on  every  page.  S6.95.  2:  An  exciting  atlas- 
iston  with  208  illustrations,  including  newly  developed  full-color  dimensional  maps,  and  a  text  that  tells 
ie  story  of  man's  astonishing,  bold  and  miraculous  wanderings  throughout  time.  Special  pre-Christmas 
rice,  ST. 95:  after  January  1,  $9.95.  3  :  An  unprecedented  publishing  event,  the  most  magnificent  picture 
overage  of  the  Civil  War.  65,000-word  narrative  by  Bruce  Catton,  836  pictures  and  maps  (over  200  in 
olor).  S19.95;  de  luxe  two-volume  boxed  edition,  $25.00.  4:  America's  traveling  Supreme  Court  Justice 
ow  takes  his  readers  on  an  intriguing  trip  through  the  magnificent,  unspoiled  areas  of  the  Pacific  West. 
Illustrated,  $4.95.  5 :  Provocative,  illuminating  word  portraits  of  music  and  musicians  by  the  popular  and 
rticulate  composer  of  Billy  the  Kid  and  Appalachian  Spring.  /&////    // 

3.95.    6  :  78  distinguished  Americans  interpret  the  first  150  years  &TV  Ow  00Gfi&mBte  ^ 

■f  Lincoln's  impact  on  the  world.  Original  articles  by  Dore  Schary, 
Ulan  Nevins,  Marianne  Moore,  Mark  Van  Doren,  Paul  K.  Doug- 
as,  Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  etc.  Edited  by  Ralph  G.  Newman,  $5.95. 


BEARDLESS 

WARRIORS 


WATCHER 


OWS    by    Geoffrey    House- 
hold. "A  thrilling  tale,  en- 
riched beyond  the  ordin- 
ary  suspense   storv." 
-N.  Y.  Herald   Tribune. 
$3.95 


by  C.  E.  Lucas  Phillips.  The 
amphibian  British  raid  on 
Nazi-held  St.  Nazaire  in 
World   War  II.  "A  must 
for  every  war  huff." 
-  N.  Y.  Times.    $4.95 


THE  BEARDLESS  WARRIORS        *THE  LUCK  OF  GINGER  COF- 


by  Richard  Matheson.  The 

vivid,  terse,  chilling  story 
of  teen-agers  in  the  last 
war.  "An  individual. mem- 
orable  picture  of  battle." 
-  N.  Y.  Times.  $4.50 


FEY   by   Brian   Moore.  The 

new  novel  by  the  author 
of  The  Lonely  Passion  of 
Judith  Hearne.  "Goes  deep 
into ...  a  contemporary  hu- 
man being." 
-Chicago  Tribune.    $4.00 
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TIMOTHY   DEXTER   REVIS- 
ITED by  John  P.  Marquand. 

Marquand    evokes    old 
Newburyport    "with    ele- 
gant precision,  irony,  and 
ruefulness."  —   The    New 
Yorker.     Drawings     by 
Philip  Kappel.  $6.50 


NOW     I     REMEMBER     by 
Thornton  W.  Burgess.  The 
beloved  nature  writer's 
autobiography.  "A  charm- 
ing book  —  modest,  unas- 
suming." 
—  Chicago  Tribune.    $5.00 


THE 
PRIMAL 
YOKE 

Tom  tea 


THE  PRIMAL  YOKE  by  Tom 
Lea.  A  novel  of  the  Wy- 
oming mountains  by  the 
author  of   The   Brave 
Bulls.  "Beautiful  book- 
making  .  .  .  the  story  is  as 
good  as  the  package." 
—  Chicago  Tribune.     $4.95 


VICTORY  IN 
THE  PACIFIC 


&  Samuel  Eliot  Atortson 


*  VICTORY    IN    THE    PACIFIC, 
1945  by  Samuel  Eliot  Mori- 
son.  Vol.   XIV    (the  con- 
cluding   narrative    vol- 
ume).   History    of    U.    S. 
Naval  Operations  in  World 
War  II.   Maps,  illustra- 
tions. $6.50 


THE    NEUTRAL    SPIRIT  :  A 
Portrait  of  Alcohol  by  Ber- 
ton    Roueche.    A    fas  mat- 
ing study  by  the  author  of 
Eleven   Blue  Men  of  the 
nature  and  history  of  al- 
cohol as  a  beverage.  $3.50 


^MORNING    AT    JALNA    by 
Mazo     de     la     Roche.    The 

newest  Jalna  story  turns 
back  to  the  Civil  War  pe- 
riod.   "The    Whiteoaks   of 
Jalna  are  a   literary   leg- 
end." —  Boston  Globe. 

$4.00 


THE    PATTERN   OF   PERFECT- 
ION   by    Nancy    Hale.    "A 
really   remarkable  collec- 
tion of  short  stories  ...  by 
one  of  the  tew  really  good 
writers  of  the  day." 
—  Saturday  Review.  $4.00 


♦  THE  TWENTY  MIRACLES  OF 
SAINT    NICOLAS   by    Ber- 
nardo Bryson.  "Legends 
charmingly  retold  and  100 
illustrations     which     give 
the  appearance  of  a  festive 
Byzantine   manuscript." 
-Harper's.     $4.75 
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MELISANDE    by    Margery 
Sharp  and  Roy  McKie.   1  he 
memoir    of    the 
i  is 
\rt- 
Roy   McKie  enhances 
the  story." 

—Diplomat.    $2.95 


COME    WITH    ME    HOME    by 
Gladys     Hasty     Carroll.     A 

new  novel  by  the  author 
I   :rth    Turns. 
"Her    fans    will    find   the 
vurnith  they  exj 

—  Christian  Science 
Monitor.     $4.00 


LEE  S    LAST    CAMPAIGN    by 
Clifford    Dowdey.    Tod  I 

outstanding  writer  on  the 
Confederacy  tells  the 
story  of  a  great  man  and 
his    ghost   of   an    army 
against  Grant  in  1S64. 

$6.00 


SPECIAL    DELIVERY.   A    Use- 
ful    Book     for     Brand-New 

Mothers  by  Shirley  Jack- 
son and  Others   (from 
Mark   Twain   to   Ogrlen 
Nash).  A  humorous,  reas- 
suring,   informative    book 
about  babies.  $3.95 





WITH    LOVE    by    Maurice 
Chevalier.      Chevalier's 
autobiography    "provides 
the  background  to  a  fabu- 
lous world  . . .  very   fine." 
—  Philadelphia    Inquirer. 
16  pages  of  photos.    $5.00 


GOOD    BYE,   AVA   by   Rich- 
ard Bissell.     Richard  Bis- 
sell  has  given  us  some  of 
the    wildest    American 
comedy  of  our  time.  He  is 
at  his  best  in  Good  B- 
Ava."-N.  Y.  Times.  \ 


THE    COMPLETE    POEMS    OF 
EMILY    DICKINSON.    A 
nificant    literary    event  — 
first   publication  of  all 
1.775  poems  in  one  hand- 
some volume.  S10.00 


;THE    LOSER    by    Peter   Usti- 
nov.  The  long-awaited 
novel    by   Peter  Ustinov, 
famous  playwright-actor- 
mime-writer,  showing  him 
at  his  sardonic  best.  S4.50 


I  LL  TELL  YOU  A  TALE  by  J. 
Frank  Dobie.  Dobie's  m    -" 
stirring  tales  of  America's 
once  unfenced  South 
in  a   handsomely  illus- 
ed  volume.  $6.50 


THE    GRAPES   OF    PARADISE 
by   H.   E.   Bates,   Four   short 
novels.     Mr.  Bates  at  his 
best:    people   and    places 
summoned  up  vividly." 
—Book-of-the-Month-Club 
53.75 


^LOOK  to  the  wilderness 

by   W.   Douglas   Burden.   A 
noted    naturalist    takes 
you  with  him  to  the  wild 
and   lonely  places  of  the 
earth   on    his    quest    for 
Strange    animals.    Photos. 
$6.50 


TOURIST  IN  AFRICA  by  Eve- 
lyn  Waugh.  Observations 
on  his  recent  trip  to  Af- 
rica,   told   with   wit.    per- 
ception and  originality  by 
this  versatile  genius. 

$3.75 
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divorce,  trying  to  tell  a  story  in  public.  Clearly, 
the  author  either  did  not  sec  the  plates  chosen. 
or  found  himself  disenfranchised.  The  art  man 
never  looked  at  the  text,  except  to  measure  the 
linage;  and  no  editor  ever  questioned  the  whole. 

COMBRICH     AND     MALRAUX 

TH  E  theme  of  Gombrich's  Art  rind  Illusion 
is  the  psychology  of  representation  in  art. 
Why,  asks  the  author,  does  art  have  a  history? 
"\Vliv.  with  "reality"  always  around  us  and  to  be 
seen  for  the  looking,  does  even  illusionist  work 
confess  its  own  period  style?  Why  does  any 
representational  work,  regardless  of  the  creator's 
skill  or  his  illusionist  aim,  look  more  like  the 
pictures  painted  before  it  than  like  "objective" 
appearance?  To  answer  these  questions  Gora- 
brjch  inquires  into  the  nature  of  visual  percep- 
tion, leaning  heavily  on  the  findings  of  ex- 
perimental psychology.  "To  perceive,"  he  con- 
c  ludes,  is  to  advance  a  hypothesis  which  interprets 
the  appearance  in  terms  of  a  known  concept. 
And  this  our  first  tentative  reading  is  always  the 
most  familiar  and  simple— to  be  differentiated 
and  refined  only  if  it  returns  an  inadequate 
answer. 

Representational  art  proceeds  in  the  same  way. 
"Making  comes  before  matching."  The  artist  be- 
gins by  making  a  tentative  image— using  an  avail- 
able schema— as  the  simplest  hypothesis.  And 
this  ready-made  schema  is  ,is  essential  to  him  as 
are  the  tools  in  his  hands.  It  is  the  "pre-existing 
blank  or  formulary"  on  which  information  is 
entered:  it  is  what  ait  historians  call  "period 
style."  Thus.  "The  injunction  to  copy  appear- 
ances is  really  meaningless  unless  the  artist  is  first 
given  something  which  is  to  be  made  like  some- 
thing else." 

This  niggardly  precis  does  little  justice  to  a 
grand  procession  of  insights  and  incidents.  But 
I  should  like  to  add  this:  The  author  has  little 
sympathy  lor  the  art  of  the  last  twenty  years,  yet 
the  primacy  he  assigns  to  what  we  call  the  "act 
of  painting";  his  view  of  appearance  as  a 
"stimulus  of  infinite  ambiguity,"  for  which  the 
creative  man  discovers  an  alternative  reading; 
his  insistence  that  a  picture  "can  no  more  be 
true  or  false  than  a  statement  can  be  blue  or 
green":  his  conception  of  imager)  as  ,i  process 
of  finding,  of  trial  and  error,  of  testing  lor  work- 
ability; and  his  description  of  the  created  image 
.is  a  tool  to  probe  the  world  with— all  this  makes 
Gombrich's  book  mote  truly  contemporary  than 
volumes  of  propaganda  which  exalt  modern  art 
on  obsolete  grounds.  Mis  theory,  like  an\  creative 
insight,  will.  I  believe,  prove  so  fertile  that  ten 
years  from  now  we  shall  all  be  repeating  his 
thoughts  as  self-evident  commonplaces,  whether 
we  ever  read  him  or  not. 

\s  lot   his  manner  <>l  writing— one  almost  feels 
there  is  none;  it's  the  man  himself,  unpretentious 


and  friendly.  His  irreverence  is  reassuring,  as 
when  the  characters  of  a  Socratic  dialogue  be- 
come "the  venerable  twister"  and  "the  stooge." 
And  his  illustrations  are  so  wittily  chosen  that 
one  rarelv  notices  how  much  learning  was  needed 
to  find  them. 

Antipodal  to  Gombrich's  Art  and  Illusion  is 
Malraux's  The  Metamorphosis  of  the  Gods, 
translated  by  Stuart  Gilbert  (Doubledav.  S20). 
Where  Gombrich  wished  to  persuade  us  of  a  new 
theory.  Malraux  strives  to  convert  us  to  an  old 
faith,  and  his  stvle.  appropriately,  is  incantatory, 
intoxicant,  and  Wagnerian.  Anv  statement  in 
Gombrich  must  be  either  true  or  false.  Tn  Mal- 
raux, every  sentence  must  be  a  beautiful  thought. 
Gombrich  examines  the  artist's  creative  preoc- 
cupation with  the  visible  world;  Malraux  pro- 
claims that  whatever  there  is  of  created  value  in 
art  is  the  form  given  to  the  invisible. 

His  book,  richlv  illustrated  with  ancient  and 
medieval  sculpture,  seeks  to  reduce  all  significant 
art  to  a  single  mvstic  principle:  "Art  is  the  revela- 
tion of  an  Other  world."  This  world,  as  India 
teaches,  can  be  "a  state  of  consciousness."  The 
function  of  art  is  to  induce  this  state  and  so  to 
"liberate  man  from  the  human  situation  and 
from  time." 

Malraux  is  not  unconvincing  when  he  discusses 
the  st \  Irs  of  archaic.  Medieval,  or  primitive  cul- 
tures; their  apparent  indifference  to  the  imitation 
nl  the  visible  world  suggests  to  him  an  effort  to 
embody  "forms  of  Truth"  emancipated  from 
appearance.  The  trouble  begins  wherever  Mal- 
raux discusses  woiks  that  look  disconcertingly 
representational.  Here  the  artist's  avowed  in- 
tention and  passionate  search  are  simply  dis- 
counted. Classic  Greek  art— as  well  as  Velazquez, 
Vermeer,  and  Chardin— is  said  to  strive  only  for 
membership  in  a  world  akin  to  that  of  an 
Egyptian  statue  or  a  Dogon  mask.  For  Malraux, 
historical  differences  and  diversities  in  intent 
melt  awa\  in  the  homogenized  timelessness  of 
All-Art.  And  to  maintain  this  essentia.!  com- 
munity of  all  works  of  art,  whether  hieratic  or 
naturalistic,  he  repeats  over  and  over  that  the 
latter  (Velazquez  or  the  Parthenon  Frieze)  are 
not  naturalistic  at  all,  as  any  comparison  with 
photographs  is  bound  to  prove. 

At  which  point  I  am  left  with  the  surprised 
com  [usion  that  Malraux,  champion  of  non-realist 
art.  is  simply  retardataire;  whereas  Gombrich.  the 
student  of  illusionism  in  art,  operates  at  the 
growing  tip  of  our  awareness.  Malraux  is  still 
awed  by  the  discovery  that  African  and  Ro- 
manesque sculpture  are  art.  And  in  the  flush  of 
this  novel  insight,  he  concludes  that  only  such 
art  as  departs  from  appearance  can  be  creative, 
sacred,  sublime;  all  the  test  being  a  mechanical 
transcript  of  external  reality. 

Fortunately  we  know,  thanks  to  Gombrich.  that 
this  external  realit)  is  the  inccss.mt  bombardment 
of  infinite  ambiguities  upon  which  our  e\es  pro- 
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not  only  heroic 
but  as  ingenious 
and  exciting  as 
any  pieces  of 
international 
intrigue  I've 
read  about... 
an  extraordinary 
experience... 
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history  of  Jewish  rescue  and  relief 
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the  remnants  of  a  scattered  people.  To 
tell  this  story  in  all  its  scope  and 
dramatic  detail.  Agar  turned  to  the 
activities  of  the  American  Joint 
Distribution  Committee,  whose  brave 
effort  has  enriched  the  lives  of 
countless  people.  Through  the 
nightmare  of  Hitlerism  it  worked 
steadily  to  save  what  could  be 
saved.  And  when  the  nolocaust 
was  over,  the  J  DC  was  there 
to  begin  reconstruction,  foster  the 
infant  state  of  Israel,  and  protect  the 
victims  of  new  oppression.  Inevitably 
filled  with  horror  and  disaster,  this 
history— written  by  a  non-Jew— is  a 
shining  example  of  the  will  to  survive. 
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ject  conventional  readings;  but  that 
these  readings  may  be  revelation  it- 
sell  when  projected  bv  the  eves  of  a 
great  artist  with  an  image  in  mind 
and  materials  in  hand. 

GREECE     AND     ROME 

A  M  O  N  G  the  many  new  publica- 
tions on  Greece,  it  is  the  reappear- 
ance of  two  valued  old-timers  that 
makes  the  best  news:  An  up-to-date 
version  of  Kouroi:  Archaic  Greek 
Youths  by  Gisela  M.  Richter  (Phai- 
don  Press,  $25),  an  indispensable 
scholarly  work;  and  a  new  expanded 
edition  of  M.  Hirmer's  fine  pictorial 
anthology  of  Greek  Sculpture  (Harry 
X.    \brams,  SI 2.50). 

Rome  has  not  fared  well  this  year. 
There  is  a  first  American  edition  of 
Entile  Male's  The  Earlv  Churches  of 
Rome  (Quadrangle  Books,  $12.50), 
and  there  is  Aubrey  Menen's  Rome 
for  Ourselves,  cited  above.  Strangely 
enough,  though  Male  was  a  great  art 
historian  and  an  inspiring  writer, 
while  Menen  is  a  novelist  with  an 
amateur  interest  in  art.  both  men 
repeat  the  same  banal  disparagement 
of  Roman  architecture.  For  Male 
ir  is  "an  engineer's  technique;  it 
would  have  resembled  what  our 
architects  attempt  to  produce  today, 
had  not  the  Greeks  clothed  it  in 
beauty."  On  the  page  following, 
however,  Male  calls  the  Pantheon— 
which  is  both  very  Roman  and  very 
un-Greek—  "an  incomparable  master- 
piece." 

Just  so,  Mr.  Menen  believes  that 
the  Romans  had  no  art  whatsoever, 
"being  forced  to  borrow  all  of  it 
from  the  Greeks."  And  a  few  pages 
below:  "The  dome  of  the  Pantheon 
is  'lie  of  the  most  beautiful  ever 
erected."  and  of  a  design  "that  called 
for  genius  of  a  high  order."  Neither 
author  notices  that  something  is 
wrong. 

But  there  is  no  quarrel  with  Male. 
His  book,  completed  in  1942.  was 
the  work  ol  a  vigorous  octogenarian 
and  reflects  the  views,  and  the  some- 
what grandfatherly  st\le.  of  an 
earlier  generation.  He  draws  on  a 
rich  store  of  learning  and  a  deep 
love  of  the  city.  In  this  field  of 
Rome's  darkest  ayes  little  is  available 
to  the  general  reader,  so  that  David 
Buxton's  English  translation  with 
its  excellent  notes  makes  a  welcome 
appearance. 


Menen's  essay  on  Rome,  on  th 
other  hand,  is  a  mistake.  Its  brevet 
ent  chatter  would  have  been  quit 
all  right,  were  the  book  called,  sa\ 
"The  Grandeur  of  Rome  and  Al 
That."  and  furnished  with  funtr 
pictures.  But  the  author  is  in  deae 
earnest  and  writes  with  a  snarlini 
resentment  of  the  scholars  whom  h 
consults  for  his  facts.  There  are.  h 
says,  two  ways  to  study  the  past:  t< 
read  what  others  have  written,  or  t< 
look  at  the  things  people  made.  Th 
former  is  what  historians  tend  t< 
rely  on.  but  not  Mr.  Menen. 

Using  his  exes,  he  discovers,  in  th 
Lateran  Museum,  "what  the  Roman 
were  really  like."  Disgusting  tabl< 
manners  the\  had.  throwing  food  ot 
the  floor  and,  with  their  'love  o 
coarse  pleasures."  portraving  the  re 
sultant  mess  "for  all  time,  ii 
mosaic."  Mr.  Menen  has  discovered 
the  famous  "Unswept  Floor"  mosan 
—which  however  originated  in  Per 
gamon  and  therefore  can  only  provi 
what  the  Greeks  were  really  like. 

About  the  Etruscans:  The  reasor 
they  are  seen  to  smile  on  their  tomb; 
is  that  "they  had  no  literature."  (" 
have  observed  that  a  people  withoul 
books  is  often  as  happv  as  a  people 
without  a  historv.")  Later,  on  the 
same  page,  to  prove  that  the  Etru 
scans  were  "a  people  without  creative 
artists,"  he  notes  that  even  the  smile 
on  their  statues  was  crudely  copied 
from  that  on  archaic  Greek  figures 
He  forgets  to  infer  that  the  Greek; 
too  had  no  books. 

It  is  a  pity  that  some  of  the  plate; 
in  this  volume  were  not  saved  for  i 
worthier  text. 

ON     THE     MIDDLE     AC'ES 

AMOXG  new  works  concerning 
the  Middle  Ages  is  the  "Library  ol 
Illuminated  Manuscripts."  produced 
in  Great  Britain  and  distributed 
here  by  Thomas  Yoseloff  (who  once 
wrote  an  excellent  little  book  about 
Laurence  Sterne).  The\  are  slendei 
volumes,  devoted  to  the  finest  manu- 
scripts known— The  Benedictional  of 
St.  Ethelwold,  The  Great  Lambeth 
Bible,  The  Rohan  Book  of  Hours— 
and  their  eloquent  introductory  texts 
are  supplied  b\  leading  authorities: 
Francis  Wormald,  C.  R.  Dodwel 
and  Jean  Porcher  respectively.  But 
the  price  of  S  1.95  (each)  seems  high 
for  eight  annotated  color  plates  and 
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•  Ono  of  the  pleasantesl  of  pre  (  hi  istmas  occu- 
pations i-  the  choosing  ol  books  .1-  gifts.  This  is  the  chance 
in  pa)  the  subtlest  "I  compliments  to  another's  taste  01  tb 
indulge  one  -  own.  The  year-round  browser,  of  course,  needs 
no  suggestions;  he  has  already  sampled  and  bought  as  his 
favorite  books  appeared.  Bui  the  holida)  shoppei  may  accept 
a  few  suggestions  .1-  he  faces  the  tremendous  piles  of  brand- 
new  titles  too  many,  perhaps,  for  reviev\  in  his  most 
trusted  columns.  Hie  list  is  long,  too  long  to  cite  the  critics 
who  have  backed  up  the  advertise]  -  suspect  praise.  II  there 
arc  skeptics  among  us,  however,  the  critics'  words  will  be 
supplied  on  application  to  the  publishers,  at  2  Park  Sired. 
Boston. 

•  On  the  fa  lion  table,  certainly  well  to  (ho  fore  are  the 
established  novelists.  These  arc  hooks  to  buj  because  you 
have  bought  then  predecessors.  Probably  their  name-  are 
on  the  best  seller  list,  or  perhaps  appetite-whetting  chapters 
have  appeared  in  vour  favorite  magazines.  Here  arc:  THE 
HOI  SI  OF  I  l\  I  I'M  I  NTS  by  Louis  Auchincloss,  THE 
FIERCEST  HEART  b>  Stuart  Cloete,  THE  NIGHT- 
INC  ALE  bv  A  ones  Sligh  Turnbull, 
rilia  SH    GREEiN    bj    "Miss   Read",   THE 

BIG     IT    b)     ./.    />'.    Guthrie.    Jr..    JOII\M 

•  >  \(.|  h\  Janice  Holt  Giles,  and 
SPHERE  THE  HIGH  WINDS  BLOW  by 
'hmd  II  alker. 

•  Then,  for  that  darling  of  the  publisher's  heart,  the  reader 
irave  enough  to  read  the  new  novelist  and  thereby  make 
lerhaps  one  ol  the  most  exciting  of  intellectual  discoveries 
-  the  unmistakable  signs  in  a  first  or  second  novel  of  the  se- 
rious talent  soon  to  be  much  more  widely  known.  Here 
ire  from  the  current  season  -  THE  PARATROOPER  OF 
\1K  HANIC  W  i:\lK  by  Lester  Goran.  MORTLAKE  by 
Zriffin  Taylor,  PROSPER  by  Pati  Hill,  FOR  INNOCENTS 

)\I.\  by  Richard  Dohrman, 

•  Biography  and  auto  —  claim  a  happily  large  number 
)f  the  literate  who  prefer  this  to  all  other  categories. 
\nd  there  is  a  happily  wide  range  here  to  choose  from: 
TURMOIL  AND  TRADITION,  a  study  of  the  life  and 

[■IMES     OF      HENRY      L.      STIMSON      by      Eltinu,      E.      M  orison, 

WINDSOR  REVISITED  by  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Windsor, 
DAUGHTERS  AND  REBELS  by  Jessica  Mitford,  SUM- 
HONED  BY  BELLS  bv  John  Betjeman,  TRUMPETS  FROM 
THE  STEEP  by  Lady  Diana  Cooper.  BEREN- 
SON:  A  biography,  bv  Sylvia  Sprigge, 
COPEY  OF  HARVARD  by  /.  Donald  Adams. 
THE  LANDSCAPE  AND  THE  LOOKING 
GLASS:  willa  cather's  search  for  value 
by  John  H.  Randall,  III. 

•  And  by  natural  transition  to  books  of  history  and  fore- 
cast: THE  POLITICS  OF  UPHEAVAL  by  Arthur  M.  Schles- 
nger  Jr..  THE  LIBERAL  HOUR  by  John  Kenneth  Galbraith, 
THE  LEAN  YEARS  bv  Irving  Bernstein,  IT'S  YOUR  BUS- 

NESS  by  John  Harriman,  THE  STORY  OF  CANADA  by 
lonald  Creighton,  THE  SAVAGE  COUNTRY  by  Walter 


O'Meara  V  HISTORY  OF  MEXICO  by  Hen- 
m  /»'.  Parkes,  SO\  II  T  ECONOMK  TOW  IK 
bj  Robert  II  .  Campbell,  THE  CHANCING 
SO\  II  I"  SI  HOOl  I.n  George  Z.  F.  Bereday, 
II  illiam  II  .  Brickman,  and  Gerald  11.  Read. 
ORDEAL  m  III  NGER  U  George  R.Stewart 

•  For  people  who  want  most  to  read  about  writing:  THE 
BEST  AMERICAN  SHORT  STORIES  OF  I960  b)  Martha 
Folej  and  David  Burnett,  and  llo\\  DOES  *A  I'OEM  MEAN 
|i\  John  Ciardi. 

•  \nd  for  those  who  read  for  a  new  world  in  the  past: 
WNII    h\    Gloria  Jahoda  and  THE  SECOND   LIFE  OF 

(  \l'l  UN  CONTR1  I;  \-  bj  Torquato  Luca  de  Tena,  trans- 
lated  1>\    Barnaby  Conrad,  or  for  an  entertaining   glimpse 

ol  the  world  that  is  all  too  close  for  complacency:  DAILY 
BREAD  bj  Ralph   Moloney. 

•  \  lew  hook-  del\  classification.  The  strangest  example 
perhaps  is  LEI  US  \o\\  PRAISE  FAMOUS  MEN  by 
James  lu.ee  and  //  ajjeer  Evans,  a  hook  that  has  become  a 
classic  while  out   ol    print  —  newly  published   with   an  even 

larger  section  of  the  incomparable  photographs 
thai  so  exactly  balance  the  l\  rical  prose.  And  a 
I960  title.  WEEKEND  l\  DINLOCK  by 
Clancy  SZgal,  published  with  magnificent  re- 

^^Lcfv^  views   and   total   confusion   about   its   fiction- 

*^      "^         non-fiction  status. 

•  For  everyone  who  has  lent  or  otherwise  lost  the  book  he 
land  his  name  is  legion  I  bought  last  spring,  a  new  copy 
of  THE  LAW  AND  THE  PROFITS  by  C.  Northcote 
Parkinson. 

•  The  man  who  habitually  reads  out  of  door-  will  own  the 
incomparable  PETERSON  FIELD  GUIDE  SERIES,  but 
you  might  be  able  to  add  A  FIEUD  GUIDE  TO  BIRD 
SONGS  (2  records)  to  his  collection. 

•  Shelf-building  for  the  slightly  younger  is  a  pleasure  with 
the  NORTH  STAR  SERIES,  which  already  has  books  by: 
Henry  Beetle  Hough,  Paul  I.  Wellman,  Sterling  North, 
Mary  Ellen  Chase,  Ralph  Moody.  Lynn  Montross,  Emily 
Hahn,  Bruce  Lancaster.  Bernardine  Kielty,  Andre  Maurois, 
James  Ramsey  Ullman.  An\a  Seton.  If  alter  O'Meara,  Jona- 
than Daniels,  and  E.  J  an  If  yck  Mason. 

•  Or  as  a  one  big  gesture,  the  ANTHOLOGY  OF  CHIL- 
DREYS  LITERATURE  by  Edna  Johnson.  Evelyn  Sickels, 
and  Frances  Clarke  Sayers,  and  for  the  still  younger,  the 
to  be-read-to  set,  there  are  A  BEAR  CALLED'  PADDING- 
TON  by  Michael  Bond  and  TALES  OF  A  COMMON 
PIGEON  by  Sara  Weeks. 

•  The  young  scientist  is  already  a  world  apart.  He  will 
know  all  about  Isaac  Asimov,  but  there  are  two  books  now 
enough  to  give  to  him  without  fear  of  duplication,  REALM 
OF  MEASURE  and  BREAKTHROUGHS  IN"  SCIENCE. 

•  For  the  woman  who  is  cook-hostess,  here  is 
the  gayest  of  literary  ornaments.  THE  ROLL- 
ING KITCHEN  by  Ruth  Patton  Totten. 

•  And  for  evervone  with  the  surface  to  put  it 
on.  THE  TIMES  ATLAS  OF  THE  WORLD 
h\  John  Bartholomew  —  all  five  volumes. 


Houghton  Mifflin  Company  Publishers 


Sermons  and 
Soda-Water 

By  JOHN  O'HARA.  Three  short  novels,  set  in 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Hollywood.  John 
O'Hara  at  his  best  and  most  compassionate. 

Three  separate  volumes,  boxed:   $5.95 


Portrait 
of  Max 

By  S.  N.  BEHRMAN.  "Entrancing  ...  a  gay, 
sad,  Funny  and  intensely  civilized  portrait  oi  Sir 
Max  Beerbohm.  Handsomely  and  hilariously  il- 
lustrated."— CLIFTON  FADIMAN.  $6.00 


A  Number 
of  Things 

A  novel  by  HONOR  TRACY,  author  of  The 
Straight  and  Narrow  Path.  "Miss  Tracy's  wit 
and  artistry  can  be  mate  lied  by  very  few  satir- 
ists writing  today.  You  laugh  your  admiring 
head  off."— N.Y.  Herald  Tribune  Book  Ret  ieiv 

$3.95 


Journey 
Into  Crime 

By  DON  WHITEHEAD.  Crime  around  the  world, 
from  Hong  Kong,  Djakarta  and  Istanbul  to 
Athens,  Saigon  and  San  Francisco.  By  the 
author  of  The  FBI  Story.  $4.95 


Before  You  Go 

By  JEROME  WEIDMAN,  author  of  The  Enemy 
Camp.  "Nonstop  reading  ...  a  racily  readable 
novel  which  teases  to  the  end."  —  New$week 

$4.9.5 


The  Trend 
Is  Up 

By  ANTHONY  WEST,  author  of  Heritage.  An 
exciting  novel  about  America's  most  intriguing 
minority  —  the  dazzlingly  rich.  $4.95 

Now   at   your   bookstore    •     RANDOM    HOUSE 
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nine  pages  of  text,  and  one  regrets 
that  no  effort  was  made  in  these 
books  to  convey  any  sense  of  the 
original  works  as  coherent  entities. 
Surely  an  illuminated  manuscript  is 
the  kind  of  artistic  unit  of  which  an 
art  book  can  give  some  idea. 

What  we  are  given  here  is  not  a 
"Library  of  Illuminated  Manu- 
scripts," but  selected  miniatures  de- 
signed to  be  seen  as  autonomous 
pictures.  (In  the  Rohan  Hours,  even 
the  indications  of  scale  are  omitted.) 
A  model  to  follow  in  tbis  field  is  the 
Hours  of  Jeanne  d'Evreux,  pub- 
lished by  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
three  years  ago  at  a  far  lower  price 
and  with  far  greater  loyalty  to  the 
original. 

A  timely  antidote  to  this  habit  of 
dismembering  works  of  art  that  were 
conceived  in  a  long  lost  spirit  of 
comprehensiveness,  is  Eve  Borsook's 
The  Mural  Painters  of  Tuscany 
(Phaidon,  $12.50)— a  beautiful  record 
of  frescoes  photographed  at  last  in 
their  original  sellings.  Here  for  once 
is  a  pictorial  antholog)  that  makes  a 
genuinely   creative   contribution. 

PANOFSK Y  AND 
THE  RENAISSANCE 

THE  Renaissance  shines  forth  in 
a  new  book  of  sublime  power:  lirwin 
Panofsky's  Renaissances  and  Rena- 
scences in  Western  Art*  (Almquist  & 
Wiksell,  Stockholm,  I960;  2  vols., 
$19;  based  on  lectures  delivered  in 
1952  .a  Uppsala  University.) 

As  everyone  knows—  to  use  a  san- 
guine phrase  of  the  author's— Panof- 
skv  has  one  achievement  behind  him 
which  is  unique  among  men  of  his 
rank.  In  Meaning  in  the  Visual 
lil\  (Doubled. iv  Anchor  paperback, 
1955),  lie  developed  a  style  in  which 
the  most  esoteric  lore  and  the  most 
extended  chains  of  rigorous  reason- 
in"  were  addressed,  successfully,  to 
lay  readers.  Without  compromising 
his  i  hemes,  his  writing  seemed  paced 
to  an  inward  gaiety,  as  il  tins  veteran 
of  seminars  and  learned  conventions 
had  found  a  new  pleasure  in  con- 
fronting an  audience  of  whom  be 
<  ould  assume,  without  risk  of  wound- 

*Any  books  mentioned  lure  which 
have  no  American  distributor  may  be 
purchased  at  most  art  book  stoics,  or 
readers  may  write  to  Harper's  for  in- 
formation. 


ing  their  pride,  that  thev  had  missed 
Cesare  Ripa's  Iconoiogia  even  in  tht 
popular   reprint   of    1603. 

In  the  present  work  I  felt  an  initial! 
dismay.  It  seemed  to  me  that  Panof| 
sky  had  reverted  to  a  heavier  Ger- 
manic manner.  But  the  style  relaxes 
again  after  Chapter  I.  If  the  reader 
has  not  tried  Panofsky  before,  I  urge 
him  to  read  this  book  immediately 
alter  finishing  the  above  paperback 

The  opening  chapter  proposes— 
against  the  jealous  opposition  of 
medievalists— that  there  really  was 
such  a  thing  as  the  Renaissance.  Irs 
salient  feature  for  Panofsky  is  its 
self-realization;  the  Renaissance  man 
experienced  a  sense  of  regeneration, 
and  this  outweighs  any  number  of 
external  features  which  medievalists 
can  prove  to  have  existed  before. 
To  those  who  have  followed  the 
literature  of  recent  decades,  and  the 
author's  own  earlier  writings,  the 
major  conclusions  will  be  familiar 
What  is  ever  new  is  the  range  and  in 
ventiveness  of  Panofsky's  arguments 
and  the  adroitness  with  which  lie 
can  trip  his  opponents.  "Curiously 
enough,"  he  writes,  "even  those  who 
refuse  to  recognize  the  Renaissance 
as  a  period  sui  generis  .  .  .  tend  to 
accept  it  as  such  wherever  an  occas 
sion  arises  to  disparage  it.  much  as 
a  government  mav  vilify  a  regime  to 
which  it  has  refused  recognition." 

The  second  chapter  surveys  the 
antique  revivals  in  the  Carolingian 
renascence  and  the  Proto  Renais- 
sance of  the  twelfth  century.  Panof- 
sky's characterization  of  the  former 
is  unforgettable:  "The  Carolingian 
revival  had  been  started  because  it 
was  felt  that  a  great  main  things 
needed  overhauling.  .  .  .  When  ibis 
was  realized,  the  leading  spirits 
turned  to  antiquity,  .  .  .  much  as  a 
man  whose  motor  car  has  broken 
down  might  fall  back  on  an  auto- 
mobile inherited  from  his  grand- 
father. ...  In  other  words,  the  Carol; 
ingians  approached  the  Antique  with 
a  feeling  of  legitimate  heirs." 

The  High  Medieval  attitude,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  one  of  ambiva- 
lence, compounded  of  fascination 
and  fear.  Paganism  was  "something 
far-off  yet,  in  a  sense,  still  alive  and, 
therefore,  at  once  potentially  useful 
and  potentially  dangerous."  The 
Renaissance,  finally,  looked  to  the 
classical  past  "from  a  fixed  distance, 
quite  comparable  to  the  'distance  be- 
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WHO  KILLED  SOCIETY?  is  Cleveland  Amory's 
between  celebrity  and  aristocracy  in  America  —  from! 
e  "Four  Hundred"  to  today's  "Publi-ciety."  By  the  author  of 
and  The  Last  Resorts.  576  pages;  48  pages  of  photographs 


story  of  the  war 

the  first  families  through 
V  The  Proper  Bostonians 
Coming  December  14.     $6.50 


In  A  SENSE 

aspirations  and 
author  of 


OF  VALUES,  Sloan  Wilson  movingly  captures  the 
anguish  of  a  "success  story"  and  a  marriage.  By  the 
The  Man  in  the  Gray  Flannel  Suit.     640  pages.     $4.95 


A  robust  and  rollicking  gift  from 
OUT  ON  A  LIMERICK, 

World's  best  printable  limericks. 


k  .the  master  of  laughter  — 

Bennett  Cerf 's  collection  of  the 
J  Illustrated  by  Saxon.     $2.95 


THE  TASTE  OF  COURAGE,  edited  by  Desmond  Flower  and  James  Reeves,  is 
orld  War  II  as  hundreds  of  participants  experienced  it.  "In  no  other  volume  can  the 
reader  move  so  easily  and  truly  from  the  desert  in  Africa  to  the  housewives'  queues 

in  Berlin,  from  Stalingrad  to  the  jungles  of  the  Philippines."  —  Drew  Middleton, 

TV.  Y.  Times.  Over  1 100  pages ;  20  pages  of  maps.     $10.00 


11  Joyce  Cary's 
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1  finished  short  stories  are  in  SPRING  SONG  And  Other 
are  "extraordinarily  vivid  and  powerful."—  Sund ay  Times  (London). $3.95 


he  first  one-volume  encyclopedia  devoted  to  ALL 
-THE  WORLDMARK  ENCYCLOPEDIA 

pages.  145  maps,  32  pages  in  full  color.  Special 


fr* 


the  basic  facts  about  ALL  the  nations 
OF  THE  NATIONS.  Over  1500 
price  until  Dec.  31,  1960,  $24.95. 
Thereafter  $30.00 


"Fascinating  and  compelling,"  :>ays  James  Ramsey  Ullman  about  a  remarkable 
Muslim  doctor's  remarkable  autobiography  —  Mohammad  Ata-Ullah's 
CITIZEN  OF  TWO  WORLDS.  Illustrated.     $5.00 


Aldous  Huxley's  thirty-four  essays  ON  ART  AND 

are  "an  extraordinarily  stimulating  adjunct  to  the 

life."  —  Alan  Pryce -Jones,  TV.  Y.  Times.     $3.95 


MANI  by  Patrick  Leigh  Fermor 
Greece . . .  one  of  the  finest  travel 


ARTISTS 

enjoyment  of 


is  a  "superb  book  about  the  southernmost  tip  of  mainland 
books  in  many  years."  —  New  Yorker.  Photographs.   $6.00 


For  the  first  time,  in  THE  AMERICAN  INDIAN  WARS,  the  long  struggle 
between  white  man  and  red  man  is  told  as  a  continuous  narrative  in  a  single 
volume.  By  John  Tebbel  and  Keith  Jennison.  60  pictures  by  famous  artists.     $4.95 
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The  Public  Years 

By  BERNARD  M.  BARL'CH.  In  this 

M"gR,     k  successoLr  to  M>  0t°»  s<»ry 

Baruch  views  the  great  events  anH 
per,onaJuies  of  the  past  halSturv 
?uh  characteristic  wisdom  and  warmth. 

s^r-^m°rabJe  book'  S^nt,  gooi 
spirited,  continually  interesting  _  a 
fitting  crown  upon  the  life  it  sums  up  " 

Looking  at  Pictures 

By  SIR  KENNETH  CLARK.   \  hand 

omely  illustrated  book  to  delight  ama 

teur  and  connoisseur  alike.  A  renowned 

art  crmc  explores  sixteen  of  the  world  s 

esr-ss*^ from  Bo«-ei°,i,dto 

—  The  Atlantic.     S  10.00 

Art  and  Life  in  America 

NEW,    REVISED,    ENLARGED    EDITION' 

By  OLIVER  W.  LARKDM.  Two  chan 
ters  on  atomic  age  art  and  thinv  fuT 
f  Jl^o      ^  been       >  d"  < 

this  lavish  new  edition  of  the  Pulitzer 
Pme-wmnmg  history.  $15  £ 

The  Tragic  Vision 

By  MURRAY  KRIEGER.  This  provoc 
ative  new  approach  to  tragedy  in  fir 
uon  focuses  on  novels  bv  G,de  I, 
rence,  Malraux,  Silone,  Mann    kafTa" 

Sr"  ••ACZra1;  W^  -3d££: 

sk>.     A  thoughtful  study." 

—  Library  Journal.     $5.00 
-4r  d//  bookstores 
Holt,  Rineh.^t  and  Winston,  Inc. 


tween  the  eve  and  the  object'  in  that 
most  characteristic  invention  of  this 
very  Renaissance,  focused  perspec- 
tive." ' 

But  it  is  the  closing:  words  of  this 
section  which  reveal  that  what  we 
are  reading  is  not  an  argument,  and 
I  far  more  than  an  erudite  historical 
reconstruction:  it  is  a  sovereign 
i  artistic  creation,  charged  with  an 
energy  that  advances  with  the  au- 
thority and  the  stateliness  of  a 
triumphal  march: 

"The  classical  world  had  ceased  to 
be  both  a  possession  and  a  menace 
It  became  instead  an  object  of  pas- 
sionate nostalgia.   .   .   .  The  Middle 
Ages    had    left    antiquity    unburied 
and  alternated  galvanized  and  exor- 
cised   it,    corpse.     The    Renaissance 
stood  weeping  at  its  grave  and  tried 
to   resurrect    its   soul.     And    in    one 
tatally    auspicious    moment    it    suc- 
ceeded. .  .  ." 


MICHELANGELO 
WE     now     have     the     penultimate 
volume     of     Charles     de     Tolnay's 
monumental   corpus:    Michelangelo- 
The  Final  Period    Princeton.  S30"  a 
sixth  volume  will  be  devoted  to  the 
master's  architecture  and  poem       \. 
m  the  earlier  tomes,  the  high  stand- 
ard  of  the   collotype   reproductions 
of    them    here)    is    maintained 
I  he  text  recounts  the  circumstances 
of  Michelangelo',  life,  his  undertak- 
ers spiritual  preoccupations 
during  his  last  thirty  years  in  Rome 
Impressive    is    the    straightforward 
presentation   of  all  known  facts   to- 
gether with    their   sources,    and    the 
self-effacing  style  which  implies,  with 
out   proclaiming,  reverence     This 
particularly   striking  where    the   au- 
thor speaks  of  the  artist',  thoughts 
upon  death. 

Chapter  II  deal,  in  detail  with  the 
Last    Judgment.     The   discussion    is 
crowded  with  new  insights  and  cope, 
lightly  with  an  immensity  of  factual 
material.    More  important,  perhaps 
it  reveals  the  author',  ability    to  re- 
create   the    problems    of    which    the 
work  we  see  shows  but  the  solution 
Since  de  Tolnay's  work  is  intended 
for     scholars.     I     had     hoped     that 
Charles    Morgan',    Life    of    Michel- 
angelo   (Reynal      \  „ul(I  e 
commendable    on    a    more    popular 
plane,    perhaps    for    young    reader, 
But  despite  its  liyGh  narrative  style 


it    cannot    be    recommended, 
plates   are   exceptionally    poor, 
the  author  is  given  to  the  though 
repetition    of   discredited   old   s 
Thus  he  regards  the  "Crucifixioi 
St.  Peter"  (which  he  mistakes  for 
earlier   of    the    two    frescoes    in 
Cappella   Paolina)   as  a   failure 
cause  the  problem  of  showing  a  r 
crucified  upside  down  simply  can 
be    resolved    "with    dignity."     A 
criticism    of   a    great    tragic    mas 
piece,     this     comment     was     na 
enough  when  Berenson  delivered 
in  1S96.    To  repeat  it  as  a  fresh 
sight  in  1960  is  silly. 

THE     BAROQ! 

THERE    are   a    great    many    i 

books    on    the    Baroque   period, 

eluding  the  volumes  on  Belgium' ai 

Spain    in    "The    Pelican    History 

Art."    Both  proceed  on   the  high< 

level  of  scholarship  and  will  be  hid 

pensable  for  reference.    Art  and  A. 

chitecture  in  Spain  and  Portugal  an 

their    American    Dominions:     150 

1800.  bv  George  Kubler  and  Marti 

Sona  is  the  more  rewardS 

partly  because  of  its  theme.    Art  an 

Architecture      in      Belgium:      1604 

1800,   bv  H.   Gerson   and    E.    H    te 

Kuile  seems   somewhat   too   cursor 

and    inhibits    reading    bv    exce,siv 

enumeration    of    name,,    dates     am 

monument,,  a  function  for  which  ex 

pository  prose  is  ill-suited,     \herna 

"on    with    a    catalogue    style    woulc 

have  made  this  book  more  manage 

able.  ° 

The  finest  recent  contribution  in 
the  Baroque  field  is  still  Rubens: 
Selected  Drawings,  bv  Julius  Held 
(Phaidon,  S25).  And  there  is  a  new 
translation  of  Charles  Sterlings'  cele 
brated  Still  Life  Painting  (Univer^ 
Book,.  S17.50  . 

Velazquez,    bv    Enrique    Lafuente 
Ferrari    (Skira,   S5.75)   is  another   m 
the  "Ta,te  of  Our  Time"  series    an 
elegant  little  volume  with  fine  hand- 
tipped   plates   (though   too  often   of 
detail,  alone,,  and  an  abl}  translated 
text  by  the  Director  of  the  National 
Museum  of  Modern  Art  in  Madrid 
The   author   makes    the   most    of   a 
biography  "unattended  b\   anecdote 
oi    eccentricity,"   telling  it  with   the 
relish    of    a    good    raconteur.     Un- 
fortunately,  he   speaks   like  an   out- 
sider   whenever     his     subject     take, 
him  to  Italy.    It  is  ill-considered  to 
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v  ol  Caravaggio  who  diiil  when 
-i  11  i ii i  was  twelve  .mil  Rembrandt 
is  foui  thai  he  used  ".ill  the  stock 
\ icis  ol  Baroque  composition";  oi 

present     Velazquez's     "restraini 
larged  v\ iili  intensity"  as  the  reverse 

( iaravaggio's    "franti<     gesth  ula- 
m."     rhe  author  has  simpl)    not 
qketl  .a   the   Italian. 
In  the  end  1  forgave  him  because 

•    proved    such    .1    good    spoil    in    .1 

line  1   invented   the  oilier  day.    It 
msisis  ol  <  ompleting  the  senten<  e 
So-and-so  is  the  first  modern  artist 
1  ause.  .  .  ."  One  player  fills  in  the 
.ink  with  ,m\  artist's  name  whatso- 
ri.  .iiul  the  othei  makes  as  convinc- 
ig  a  case  as  he  can.    In  the  three 
funds    we    played     off,     the     first 
lodei  n  .n  tists  in  histoi  \  turned  out 
>    be     Jacques-Louis     David,     Fra 
ngelico,    and    Praxiteles.     Ii    is    a 
feasure  to  find  the  Skira  "  raste  ol 
kor  Time"  series  so  game.   Last  yeai 
icv  had  Bruegel  "herald  the  paint- 
lg  of  modern  times  with  bursts  <>f 
targantuan  laughter."   The  present 
:)hnne    tells    11s    in    its    valedictory 
nes    that    the    "lyrical,    suggestive 
lanner  of  responding  to  the  mysterj 
f  existence  is  what  makes  Velazquez 
le  fust  modern  painter." 
Two  new  books  on  Baroque  archi- 
tecture must  be  mentioned   by  way 
I  warning.  As  I  took  up  James  Lees- 
Eilne's     Baroque     in     Italy     (Mac- 
lillan,  $7),  it  chanced  to  open   on 
he  chapter  devoted  to  the  architect 
rancesco  Borromini.    On  page   155 
read    that    "the    arch    ...   at    the 
'alazzo  Carpegna  is  made  of  swirling 
moke     emitted     from     a     pair     of 
olumns    representing   sacrificial    al- 
ars."    Actually,  the  arch  in  question 
s  made  of  two  twisting  cornucopias, 
vhich    shower   their   contents    upon 
he  capitals  of  two  normal  columns. 
)verleaf  I   read:    "The  Romans,  as 
ill  11  \  ins     tells     us,     invented     the 
Corinthian   column.    .    .    ."    In    fact, 
.'iiiuvius  tells  us  (Book  IV,  chapter 
)  that  the  invention  was  Greek.    In 
lie     same     paragraph:     "Borromini 
volved  a  peculiar  pilaster  motif,  .  .  . 
vhich  grows  slender  at  the  base  in 
mitation,   so   he   postulated,   of   the 
.vciidn-bearing  human  leg."    In  fact, 
he  motif   was   traditional   and   Bor- 
romini's  anatomic  analogy  was  not 
made    with    the    leg,    but    with    the 
whole  human  body  and  in  a  wholly 
different   connection.     And    still    on 
the  same  page:    "His  contemporary 
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DANNY  KAYE'S 
AROUND 
THE  WORLD 
STORYBOOK 

This  big  beautiful  book 
glows  witli  pictures  on 
every  page,  many  in  f  ull  ^"^ 
color  —  and  with  the  warmth        y^ 
and  irresistible  charm  of 
Damn    Kaye  himself.  Gath- 
ered here  are  more  than  100 
fairy  and  folk  tales  from  every  cor- 
ner of  the  world.  Boys  and  girls  of 
all  ages  —  and  their  parents  —  will 
treasure  this  book.  $4.95 


THE  BLACK  STALLION 
AND  FLAME 

By  Walter  Farley.  Illustrated 
by  Harold  Eldridge.  This  is  the 
book  three  million  boys  and  girls 
have  been  asking  for  —  a  dramatic 
story  in  which  the  two  famous 
horses  meet  for  the  first  time.  Ages 
9  and  up.  $2.00 


BOY  GETS  CAR 

By  Henry  Grecor  FelseN. 

The  story  of  a  16- year- old 
and  his  $40  car  written  with 
deep  understanding  of 
the  practical  and 
emotionalprob- 
lems  facing 
young  people 
today.  Teen- 
agers.    $3.50 


NEW 

LANDMARK 

BOOKS 

"Oder  adequate  proof  that  fact 
can  be  more  dramatic  and  ab- 
sorbing than  fiction."  —  Millicent 
Taylor,  Education  Editor,  the 
christian  science  MONITOR.  Il- 
lustrated with  maps  and  draw- 
ings. Ages  10  and  up.  $1.95  each. 
Heroines  of  the  Early  West 

By  Nancy  Wilson  Ross.  Illus- 
trated by  Paul  Galdone. 
The  Alaska  Gold  Rush 

By  May  McNecr.  Illustrated  by 
Lynd  Ward. 
The  Golden  Age  of  Railroads 
By  Stewart  H.  Holbrook.  Illus- 
trated by  Ernest  Ricliurdson. 
From  Pearl  Harbor  to  Okinawa 
By  Bruce  Bliven,  Jr.  Photos 
and  maps. 
The  Story  of  Australia 

By  A.  Grove  Day.  Illustrated 
by  W.  R.  Lohse. 
Captain  Cortes  Conquers  Mexico 
By    William    Johnson.    Illus- 
trated by  Jose  Cisneros. 
Florence  Nightingale 

By  Ruth  Fox  Hume.  Illustrated 
by  Robert  Frankenberg. 

NEW 

ALLABOUT 

BOOKS 

"Dramatic,  informational  pre- 
sentation of  scientific  subjects 
written  by  outstanding  authori- 
ties in  their  fields."— instructor 
magazine.  Ages  10  and  up. 
$1.95  each. 
All  About  the  Planets 

By  Patricia  Lauber.  Illustrated 

by  Arthur  Renshaw. 
All  About  Fish 

Written  and  illustrated  by  Carl 

Burger. 
All  About  Undersea  Exploration 

By  Ruth  Brindze.  Photographs. 
All  About 
Great  Medical  Discoveries 

By  David  Diet:.  Illustrated  btj 

Ernest  Kurt  Barth. 


jNow  at  your  bookstore.  RANDOM  HOUSE 
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Christmas 
lasts  all  year  long 
with  Oxford  books 


THE     NEW     BOOKS 


Horsemen 
Blue  and  Gray 

A  Pictorial  History 

Pictures  selected  by  Hirst  Dillon 
Milhollen.  Text  by  James  Ralph 
Johnson  and  Alfred  Hovt  Bill. 
Almost  300  superb  illustrations, 
many  never  before  published,  plus 
an  exciting  narrative  based  upon 
the  words  and  deeds  of  actual  par- 
ticipants, tell  the  adventure-filled 
story  of  both  sides  of  the  Civil  War 
cavalry.  Lavishly  illustrated. 

8!/2"xll".     $10.00 


MATHEMATICAL 

SNAPSHOTS  New  Edition 

Revised  and  Enlarged 
By  H.  Steinhaus.  A  book  that  has 
delighted  American  readers  for  the 
past  ten  years,  now  brought  up  to 
date  with  new  mathematical  ob- 
jects and  new  images  and  ideas. 
358  illustrations.  $6.75 

GARDENS  OF  ROME 

By  Gabriel  Faure.  Translated  by 
George  millard.  The  beauty  of  the 
gardens  of  Rome  plus  some  of  her 
most  picturesque  fountains,  pre- 
sented in  nearly  200  photographs, 
each  with  accompanying  text.  $8.50 

NOW   AVAILABLE 

orter  Oxford   Dictionary 

volumes,  boxed,$35.00 

'  "4?  ttf\ 

At  all  bookstores  liiJ 

OXFORD   UNIVERSITY  PRESS   ^^ 


Baglione  called  his  architecture 
'ugly  and  deformed'."  In  fact,  Bag- 
lione called  his  architecture  "beauti- 
ful, graceful,  and  whimsical."  Mr. 
Lees-Milne  neither  observes  nor 
reads  anything  with  attention,  and 
he  gets  his  notes  all  mixed  up. 

1  should  add  in  fairness  that  I 
have  not  read  very  much  of  this 
book,  so  that  there  may  be  pages  in 
n  on  which  the  concentration  of 
gaffes  is  less  dense. 

Nicolas  Powell's  From  Baroque 
to  Rococo,  An  Introduction  to  Aus- 
trian and  German  Architecture  from 
1580  to  1790  (Praeger,  $10)  fails  on  a 
different  level.  A  naive,  sketchv,  and 
often  erroneous  transcript  from  more 
fundamental  studies  in  German,  it 
seems  to  have  been  compiled  for  an 
exacting  academic  examiner:  and  as 
Sir  Kenneth  Clark  has  pointed  out, 
"he  who  satisfies  examiners  satisfies 
n<>  one  else."  The  best  available 
English  work  in  this  field  is  still 
John  Bouike's  Baroque  Churches  of 
Central  Europe*,  1958  (Faber  & 
Faber,  London,  $6). 

The  Rococo  Age.  Art  and  Civiliza- 
tion of  the  18th  Century,  by  Arno 
Schonberger   and    Halldor   Soehner, 
with  the  collaboration  of  Theodor 
Miiller    (translated    from    the    Ger- 
man   by    Daphne    Woodward,    316 
plates,    McGraw-Hill,   $23.50).    The 
authors  of  this  book  are  scholars  of 
high    achievement,    being    the    or- 
ganizers  o!    the  steal    1958    Munich 
exhibition  of  the  European  Rococo 
-one  ol   the  most   exhilarating  and 
deepl)   intelligent  shows  ever  assem- 
bled, and  one  which  drew  this  hand- 
some    tribute     from     the     London 
Times  (June  29,  1958):  "So  tactfully 
has   this  exhibition   been   conceived 
that    French.    German,    and    Italian 
visitors  all  go  awa)    convinced   that 
their  contribution   stands   head  and 
shoulders  above  the  others." 

This  amazing  feat,  originally  re- 
corded in  a  good  catalogue,  now 
finds  in  this  book  a  monument  ol 
unforgettable  splendor.  In  its  intel- 
lectual maturit)  and  artistic  taste,  in 
iis  transcendence  ol  parochial  claims 
and  iis  sense  of  all-Europe,  this  is  a 
most  civilized  and  civilizing  hook. 
And  when  the  authors  describe  a 
drama  In  Lessing  .is  "national  in  the 
best  sense  ol  the  word,"  one  rejoices 
over  the  recognition,  following  two 
world  wars,  that  the  word  has  two 
senses. 


BRIEFLY     NOTI 

A  S   an  introduction  to  paintings 

general.      particularly      for      youi 

readers   who.    as   regards    art    bool 

still    go    undernourished,     there 

Kenneth  Clark's  Looking  at  Pictur 

(Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  SIC 

These  sixteen  short  essays,  which  fir 

appeared    serially    in     the     Londfi 

Sunday    Times,   are    extraordinary 

successful  in  teaching  first  steps.    1 

an  approach  so  highly  personal,  tl 

question  is  always  whether  an  authc 

can    present    himself    as    a    man    b 

whom  one  would  wish  to  be  taugh 

And   Clark  has   the  charm   to  niak 

one  decide  in  his  favor,  as  when  h 

explains  the  principles  that  governe 

his  choice  of  pictures  to  write  abol 

or    omit:     "Some    of     the    greatej 

masterpieces  leave  us  with  nothing  t 

say.    Raphael's  'Sistine  Madonna' 

undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  beaut 

ful  pictures  in  the  world,  .  .  .  but  th 

few   banal    thoughts    it    has   arouse 

in   my  mind   would   not   fill   a   pos 

card."    And    I   like   his  opening  r< 

mark     on     Velazquez's     "Ladies     i 

Waiting":    "Our    first    feeling    is    o 

being  there." 

A i  least  three  books  on  nineteenth 
century  art  make  excellent  reading: 
The     Discourses     of     VioUet-le-Du( 
(cited     above);     Willard     Connelly! 
Louis  Sullivan    As   He   Lived    (sub 
titled    "The    Shaping    of    American 
Architecture"  (Horizon  Press,  $6.50); 
and  The  Art-Idea  by  James  Jackson 
Janes    (the    American    pioneer   col- 
lector and  critic),  edited  by  Benjamin 
Rowland,  Jr.  (Harvard,  $5.95).    Two 
new    books    from    the    Museum'  ,of 
Modern  Art  commemorate  great  ex- 
hibitions    of     1960:     Art     Nouveau 
($6.50),  well  illustrated  and  supplied 
with  texts  b\   five  experts;  and  Wil- 
liam C.  Seitz's  Claude  Monet:  Seasons 
and   Moments   ($3.50).    Both   main- 
tain the  visual  appeal,  the  integrity, 
and    the    sense    of   relevance    which 
most  of  the   Museum's  publications 
convey.      Mr.     Seitz     is     again     the 
author  of  Claude  Monet  (Harry  N. 
Abrams,   SI  7.50,    "Library   of   Great 
Painters"  series)— a   large  volume  of 
impeccable  beauty,  one  of  the  proud- 
est  achievements  in   this  year's  pub- 
lishing. 

In  the  field  of  contemporary  art, 
the  major  contribution  is  to  architec- 
ture, with  four  new   books  on   the 
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WILSON: 

The  Struggle  for 

Neutrality,  1914-1915 

By  Arthur  S.  I. ink 

Critics  have  called  the  two  pre- 
vious volumes  in  this  life  of 
Woodrow  Wilson  "a  model  of 
political  biography"  <  Arthur  M. 
Schlesinger,  Jr.),  and  "a  capital 
piece  of  work,  critical  and  judi- 
cious" (Henri  Steele  Com- 
mager).  In  this  third  volume, 
Mr.  Link  depicts  the  months  of 
struggle  in  which  Wilson,  seen 
here  in  a  more  humanized  light, 
labored  patiently  to  avoid  Amer- 
ican entanglement  in  Europe's 
war.  Illus.  S10.00 
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(f^  Princeton  University  Press  Z 
Princeton,  New  Jersey 
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The  book  that  turns 
the  tables  on 
Status  Seekers 
Lonely  Crowds 
Organization  Men 

THE  SELF- 
CONSCIOUS 
SOCIETY 

by  Eric  Larrabee 

Now,  at  last,  comes  a  book  that 
dares  to  talk  back  to  our  current 
preoccupation  with  a  "status"  and  the 
"popular  culture."  Covering  a  wealth 
of  material  —  from  jazz  and  the 
defense  debate  to  our  hypocritical 
attitude  toward  pornography  —  the 
former  Harper's  editor,  now  managing 
editor  of  American  Heritage  magazine, 
appraises  American  "civilization"  and 
takes  a  sensible  new  look  at  where 
each  of  us  fits  in  today's  fluid  society. 


$3.50  at  all  booksellers 

DOUBLEDAY 


© 


i  ii  i     \nv    BOOKS 

late  Frank  Lloyd  Wrighl  alone 
Vmong  these  the  most  conspicuous  is 
Drawings  !«>■  .i  Living  Architecture 
Hori;  on  Press,  N  >5  containing 
ovei  200  large  reproductions  <>l  the 
an  hite<  t's  di  aw  i  1 1 u ■>  rhe  book  is 
somewhat  haphazard  in  organization 
and  nevei  makes  <  leai  to  what 
extent  \\  >  ight's  .issisi.mis  ma)  be 
responsible  foi  the  presentation 
drawings  in  color.  \\  hal  is  mi  »i  e 
important,  however,  is  thai  in 
main  ol  the  black  and  white  sheets, 
\\  i  ight  emei  ges  as  a  li  altsman 
ol  genius,  rhere  are  ground  plans 
here,  or  even  designs  for  lighting 
fixtures,  which  rank  with  the 
greatesl  drawings  produced  in  ihis 
centui j . 

Frank  Lloyd  Wright:  Writings 
and  Buildings,  selected  by  Edgar 
Kaufmann  and  Hen  Raeburn  (Merid- 
ian paperback,  $1.95;  the  same  with 
haul  cover,  Horizon  Press.  $3.95)  is 
a  small  book  ol  great  scope  and  ion 
centration  obviousl)  a  labor  ol  love. 
li  presents  Wright's  entire  life  work, 
as  mastei  builder,  polemic,  and 
preacher.  The  text  is  Wright's  own. 
and  the  editors  have  succeeded  in 
unifying  the  excerpts  by  means  of 
tactful  explanatory  transitions.  The 
illusti  aiional  complement  is  sur- 
prisingl)  generous  lor  so  inexpensive 
a  book. 

An  eloquent  interpretation  of 
\\  i  ight  is  Vincent  Scully's  volume  in 
the  "Masters  of  World  An  hitecture" 
sci  ies  published  by  George  Braziller 
($3.95  pel  volume).  The  reproduc- 
tions are  plentiful,  and  (heir  quality 
is  adequate  at  the  price.  One 
criticism  to  be  made  of  the  books 
of  this  series  is  that  their  writers 
were  allotted  too  little  space.  Read- 
ing Scully  on  Wright,  or  Arthur 
Drexlei  on  Mies  van  clei  Rohe,  one 
wants  to  beg  the  authors  to  linger 
awhile.  George  R.  Collins'  Anionic) 
Gaudi  is  a  particularly  enthusiast^ 
presentation  ol  a  fresh  and  exciting 
subject. 

The  most  significant  new  publica- 
tion in  the  modern  field— and  poten- 
tial!) the  most  influential  — is  Robert 
Lebel's  Mauri  Duchomp  (Grove 
Press,  cited  above).  That  the  author 
is  sometimes  carried  away  by  his  ad- 
miration, so  as  to  have  Duchamp 
"overtake  Picasso  and  Braque  in  a 
few  months,''  set  ins  to  me  very  for- 
gn  I  le.  This  is  a  wonderful  book, 
splendidl)  illustrated,  conceived  and 


From  beneath  the  pointed  red  beard, 

the  Byronic  collar,  and  the  long  flap- 
ping cloak 


EZRA  POUND 

emerges  as  poet  and  propagandist, 
editor  and  innovator,  genius  of  met- 
rics, and  one  of  the  most  famous 
expatriates  in  the  history  of  American 
literature. 


First  full-length  biography! 


CHARLES  NORMAN,  distin- 
guished biographer  of  E.  E.  Cum- 
mings  and  Christopher  Marlowe,  now 
tells — for  the  first  time  in  its  entirety 
— the  colorful  story  of  this  contro- 
versial and  enigmatic  man.  More  than 
a  portrait  of  a  personality  so  dynamic 
that  it  sparked  whole  literary  move- 
ments and  drove  itself  to  the  edge 
of  insanity  and  treason,  this  monu- 
mental work  is  also  a  fascinating  gal- 
lery of  the  great  writers  and  artists 
of  the  twentieth  century. 

EZRA  POUND  by  Charles  Norman 
512  pages  Illustrated  $6.95 
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Who  signs  the  checks 
behind  the  walls  of  ivy? 

ar  diploma 

a  comic  novel  of  university  life 
by  Georg  Mann 

"Entertainment  of  the  very 

I      highest  order  .  .  .  introduces  an 

author  with  a  rare  combination 

of  gifts-knowledge,  wisdom, 

humor  and  genuine  talent 

governed  always  by  extraordinary 

\  discipline.  Don't  miss  it." 

-The  Cleveland  Press 


$3.95 
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LIKE  LIGHT 
IN 


BOOKS     IN     BRIEF 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF  A 


yoGJ 


Paramfatnsa  Voganantla 

This  is  the  first  time  an 
authentic  Hindu  yogi  has  writ- 
ten his  life  story  for  Western 
readers.  Yogananda's  eyewit- 
ness accounts  of  miracles 
performed  by  yogi-saints  of 
modern  India  reveal  the  sub- 
lime capabilities  of  man... 
bring  new  light,  confidence, 
and  inspiration.  Ambassador 
of  India  Binay  R.  Sen  said :  "If 
we  had  a  man  like  Parama- 
hansa  Yogananda  in  the  United 
Nations  today,  probably  the 
world  would  be  a  better  place 
than  it  is." 

A  spiritual  saga  of  trans- 
forming power ...  a  book  that 
captures  your  mind,  your 
heart,  your  imagination.  News- 
tveek  called  it  "fascinating". 
Nobel  prizeman  Thomas  Mann 
wrote:  "I  am  grateful  to  you 
for  granting  me  some  insight 
into  this  fascinating  world." 
An  English  reader  writes: 
"Such  peace  and  joy  I  have 
never  known  before.  All  fear 
has  vanished." 

You  too  will  find  this  an 
extraordinary  and  rewarding 
book.  Why  not  get  a  copy  today  ? 

$4  AT  YOUR  LOCAL  BOOKSTORE 

Self-Realization  Fellowship,  Publishers 


written  with  understanding,  humor, 
and  warmth. 

The  Sculpture  of  this  Century  by 
Michel    Seuphor   (Braziller,    $15)    is 
a    useful    encyclopedic  compendium 
of  data  and  illustrations.    Its  text  is 
not    memorable,    and    I    am    unim- 
pressed by  the  author's  technique  of 
using   modern    sculpture    as    a    stick 
with  which  to  beat  modern  painting. 
The  Grove  Press  series  of  "Ever- 
green   Gallery    Books'     on    modern 
painters  ($1.95  per  volume)  tends  to 
be  shoddy.    It  is  an  insult  to  be  told 
by    Michel    Ragon    that    the    whole 
twentieth-century  movement   in   art, 
the    whole    departure    from     pretty 
salon   painting,  is  the  handiwork  of 
Dubuffet.    And  the  publishers  ought 
to  find  twenty  minutes  to  insert  plate 
references  in  the  typescripts  of  texts 
they    propose    to    publish. 

There   are   at   least    four   welcome 
reprints     in     paperbacks:     The    Art 
Spirit    by    Robert    Henri    (Keystone 
Books,  $1.65):  On  Art  and  Connois- 
seurship,    by     Max    J.     Friedlander 
($2.25);    How   Prints   Look,   by   Wil- 
liam    M.     Ivins,     Jr.     ($1.60);     and 
Picasso,    by   Gertrude   Stein    ($1.25); 
the   last   three   published   b)    Beaton 
Press.   There  are.  I  should  add,  hun- 
dreds more-books  of  all  sizes,  and  of 
every   degree    of    hardness   ol    cover; 
but   as  Panofsky  says  in   the   preface 
to  the  book  here  reviewed— "No  one 
man  can  read,  within  a  given  time, 
all  that  a  hunched  others  can  write"; 
or,  as  my  vexed   landlad)    puts  it- 
"why,   you'd   need   a   hundred   heads 
to  know  what's  in  all  those  books! 


BOOKS 


in  brief 


KATHERINE  GAUSS  JACKSON' 

FICTION 

In  the  Cool  of  the  Day,   by   Susan 
Kit/. 

The  mind  and  writing  of  Miss 
kit/  are,  in  my  opinion,  always 
touched  with  grace  so  that  whethei 
she  is  writing  ol  the  publishing  busi- 
ness, oi  ol  hie  in  New  Yoi  k  "literary" 
(inks,  or  of  the  wonders  of  Greece, 
or  of  the  nature  ol  infidelity,  one 
reads  with  pleasure  and  learns  to 
think  in  new  ways.  Here  she  writes 
ol  all  these  things  and  in  her  por- 
trayal ol  middle-aged  marriage— one 


English,    one    American-and    of 
middle-aged  search  for  lost  happiness 
one    is    continually    interested    and 
surprised.  Harper,  $4.50 

A  Noble  Profession,  by  Pierre  Boulle. 
A  psychological  thriller  of  surface 
excitement  and  subliminal  subtlety. 
A  Frenchman,  an  intellectual,  in 
love  with  his  own  self-created  image, 
follows  it— in  World  War  II  and  the 
British  Intelligence  Service-through 
murder,  treachery,  torture,  to  the 
bitter  but  glorious  (to  him)  end.  Mr. 
Boulle.  as  in  The  Bridge  Over  the 
River  Kwai,  is  at  his  best  sorting  out 
the  motivations  for  the  way  men  act 
under  stress.  Vanguard,  $3.95 

Good  Bye,  Ava,  by  Richard  Bissell. 
Lowbrow  houseboat  life  on  the 
Mississippi;  on  one,  a  bachelor  whose 
ill  cam  life  is  with  Ava  Gardner;  a 
couple  on  the  other,  the  wife  a 
guitar  player  "with  the  greatest  body 
in  the  Illinois  River  Valley  from 
Grafton  clear  to  Joliet."  A  tycoon 
yacht-owner  to  shake  it  all  up.  a 
Mother,  and  various  other  pictur- 
esque minor  characters  plus  unin- 
hibited dialogue  make  this  novel  a 
natural-for  the  theatre.  By  the 
author  of  Say,  Darling. 

Atlantic-Little,  Brown,  $3.95 

The  Far  Sands,  by  Andrew  Garve. 

A  new  and  once  more  utterly  dif- 
ferent Garve.  This  time  the  mystery 
and  murders  involve  identical  twins, 
diabetes,  and  newly-weds  among  the 
treacherous  tides  and  "wilderness  of 
sands"  of  East  Anglia. 

Harper,  $2.95 

•    i 
NON-FICTION 

The  Memoirs  of  General  Lord 
Ismay.  With  a  Prefatory  Note  by 
Mr  Winston  Churchill. 

So  many  of  the  captains  and   the 
kings  of  World  War  II  have  written 
their    recollections    and    recapitula- 
tions    of     those     memorable    days— 
notably,  of  course,  Churchill,  whose 
Chiel  of  Staff  Ismay  was— that  very 
little  new  factual  information  can  be 
added.     But   like  a   legend   we   have 
In. ud    since    childhood,    there    is    a 
fascination    in     hearing    again    and 
again:  This  is  the  wa\   it  happened. 
Each  person  who  tells  it  adds,  neces- 
sarily,  the  new  dimension  of  his  own 
personality— which  in   this  case  is  a 
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The 

one  thing 

common  to  us 

all  is  the  thing 

on  which  we 

most  differ... 


Love  in  Action: 

THE  SOCIOLOGY  OF  SEX 

A  Study  of  Sexual  Customs  as  Practiced 
bj   All  Sot  ieties  in  All  Ages 

by  Fernando  Henriques 

leauty,  modesty,  sexual  propriety — 
bese  ;ire  the  world's  most  flexible 
oncepts. 

Demonstrating  the  wide  range  of 
tandards  and  customs  by  which  society 
ttempts  to  control  iis  members,  a  dis- 
inguished  social  anthropologist  now 
iffers  a  survej  ol  these  and  related  con- 
epts  around  the  world  and  throughout 
listory.  His  study  details  the  amazingly 
lisparatc  ideas  of  beauty,  the  strangely 
arious  ways  of  modesty,  the  magic  and 
alms  surrounding  love  making  and 
ntercourse,  and  the  infinite  variety  of 
tiles  through  which  all  societies — from 
he  simplest  to  the  most  complex — have 
■egulated  the  sexual  activity  of  the  indi- 
idual.  More  than  100  rare  and  unusual 
llustrations. 

$5.95  at  all  bookstores 

DUTTON 


Indian  Springs  School 

An  endowed  private  boarding  school,  grades  9  through  12. 
for  boy<  who  are  going  to  college,  and  who  aspire  to  exeel- 
dected  with  care.  Secondan  School 
Admission  Tests  required  (given  February  and 
Deceniherl.    Inclusive  fee  $2,000.    Scholarship  help  avail- 

..  Abundant  extra-curricular  activities: 

1   program.    Modern   facilities:    l"    miles   south 

of    Birmingham    on    TV     s.    31.     Applications    now    being 
red   for    1961-62.    Send   for   brochure.    "Learning   is 

by   Participating    in   Creation   Through    InteMi- 

Louis  E.  Armstrong,  Dir.,  Box  B,  Helena,   Alabama 


OUT-OF-PRINT  "tShfi5d    BOOKS 


Also 


Genealogies     and 

Incomplete     sets     com- 

imbers     suppl  ted.       Send 

obligation.       We     report 


All     subjects,     all     languages 
Family     and     Town     Histories 
pleted.      All     magazine    back 
us     your     list     of     wants.       N< 
quickly    at     lowest     prices. 

(We   also   supply    all    current    books    at    retail   store 
prices— Postpaid,  as   well  as  all  honks  reviewed,  ad- 
vertised or  listed  in  this  issue  of  Harper's  Magazine.) 
AMERICAN   LIBRARY  SERVICE 

353    West   48th    Street,    Dept.    H,    New    York    36,    N.    Y. 
N.B.     We  also  BUY  hooks  and  magazines. 


OU1-OF-PRINT   BOOKS 

—AT   LOWEST    PRICES: 

You    name    it — we    find    it!    Fast    service.    No    obligation. 
Send  us  your  wants ! 

INTERNATIONAL    BOOKFINDERS 
Box  3903-H.  Beverly   Hills.   Calif 


no  OK  S     I  \     BRIE] 

very  greal  dimension  indeed,  .ill  the 
more  so  because  Isma)  uics  so  hard 
to  keep  u  out.  I  <>  sum  up  I  he  \\  oi  k 
Ih  did,  ii>  give  the  titles,  lei  alone 
the  nature  <>l  his  appointments 
u ould  lill  .1  longei  1 e\  iew  than  iliiv 
1 1  is  enough  to  s.i\  thai  as  Churchill's 
i  ighi  hand  .ill  tin ough  the  wai  he 
was  in  the  centei  ol  everything, 
though  be<  ausi  ol  the  i  harai  tei  ol 
the  position  his  name  was  publicized 
less  ih. m  othei  s.  I  ie  knew  ;ill  the 
commanders  and  theii  problems 
well;  he  tells  here  how  they  mei  the 
I  times  and  the  bad;  his  pen  is 
an  able  servanl  oi  his  wisdom  and 
perception  and  a  greal  many  unex 
pected,  authoritative,  and  some- 
times amusing  interpretations  of 
situations  and  portraits  ol  people 
appear.  \11  this  is  wonderfully  read- 
able and  valuable— and  his  years  ol 
tireless  service  latei  as  Chiel  ol  Stafl 
to  the  last  viceroy  of  India:  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  Festival 
of  Bi  itain  i  he  <  alls  it  "a  period  of 
comparative  leisure");  as  Secretary  ol 
State  foi  Commonwealth  Relations; 
and  for  five  years  as  the  firs!  Secre- 
tary-General of  NATO  cover  a  large 
segment  of  the  history  of  our  time. 

But  no  part  of  it  is  more  remark- 
able to  me  than  the  brie!  sion  ol  his 
young  da\s  in  India,  at  eighteen  a 
second  lieutenant  in  His  Majesty's 
Land  Forces,  fust  with  the  Glou- 
cestershire Regiment  at  Ambala  in 
the  Punjab  (the  very  names  re- 
sound), then  with  the  33rd  Punjabis, 
and  finally  with  his  own  2 1 st  Prince 
Albert  Victor's  Own  Cavalry  Fron- 
tier Forte  His  description  of  the 
night  he  joined  his  regiment  is  more 
Kipling  than  Kipling,  and  so  out  of 
another  world  that  one  can  scarcely 
believe  that  a  man  so  much  a  pari  of 
our  own  lived  through  it.  He  writes 
of  it  so  vividly  that  one  easily  ac- 
cepts his  statement:  "1  could  never 
help  thinking,  as  I  drew  my  admit- 
tedly meagre  salary  at  the  end  of 
each  month,  that  it  was  very  odd 
that  I  should  be  paid  anything  at  all 
for  doing  what  I  loved  doing  above 
all  else."  All  in  all,  a  panoramic 
book  illuminating  a  great  section  ol 
contemporary  history  from  many  un- 
expected angles.  Viking,  $6.75 

Vanity  Fair:  A  Cavalcade  of  the 
1920s  and  1930s,  edited  by  Cleveland 
Amory  and  Frederic  Bradlee. 

A  handsome  book,  a  witty  book, 


Great 
gift 

1Cl6£1.  •  • 

just  be  sure  it's  a 
Merriam  -Webster 


A  good  dictionary  is  a 
welcome  gift  that  will  give  faithful  and 
accurate  service  for  years  to  come. 

Because  of  its  outstanding  quality,  you 
will  find  Webster's  New  Collegiate,  the 
Merriam-Webster,  at  department,  book, 
and  stationery  stores  everywhere.  The 
price  is  only  $5  unindexed,  $6  indexed, 
with  de  luxe  bindings  to  $15. 

TO  BE  SURE  YOU'RE   RIGHT  .  .  . 
INSIST   ON 

MERRIAM- 
WEBSTER 

Don't  be  misled.  Other  "Websters"  do 
not  even  include  the  scientific  names  for 
plants  and  animals  or  rules  for  spelling 
and  punctuation  essential  in  a  dictionary. 
Be  sure  to  get  the  dictionary  that  meets 
all  requirements  of  school,  home,  and 
office;  ask  for  a  Merriam-Webster. 
©  G.  &  C.  Merriam  Co.,  Springfield  2, 
Massachusetts. 


Save  up  to  50% 

ON 

LIFE,  TRUE,  LOOK, 
TV  GUIDE  -iSr 


SEND  101 

FOR  THIS  NEW  BLUE  BOOK 
OF  MAGAZINE  SAVIN6S1 


TMAGINE  getting  Vogue  for  only  314 
X  instead  of  60C  .  .  .  American  Home 
for  12  V  .  ..Time  7%«  ...  Parents' 
14  L-f  .  .  .  Popular  Science  14,'C  Im- 
agine saving-  as  much  on  almost  any 
of  your  favorite  magazines! 

Simply  send  IOC  for  the  new  28- 
page  Blue  Book  of  Magazine  Sav- 
ings It  contains  70  Savings  Stamps 
which  you  can  use  just  like  money 
to  get  America's  leading  magazines 
-  at  tremendous  reductions  off  regu- 
lar prices.  Even  if  you  buv  only  one 
magazine  a  year,  this  book  will' save 
you  money.  Mail  coupon  for  it  NOW! 
IMPORTANT:    When    then    Blue    Hooks 

Publishers   Clearing    House,    Dept.  151~ 
382  Main  St.,  Port  Washington,  N.  Y. 

sS  me™ur  "en',Blue  Book  of  Magazine 

Encoded, f  n,  'f?,VaU'?ble   Snvin^   Stamps 
enclosed  is  10<S  for  postage  and  handling. 

Name 

Address 

City „ 

Zone.... 

State 

Good  only  in  U.S.; '&  pisse'ssYons. 'dndCandda 


PUERTO  ^^^ 


RICO 


Condado 


A  tost*  of 
old  Spain 
in  the  U.S.A. 


Consult  your 
travel  agent. 


CONDADO-CARIBBEAN  HOTELS,  INC. 


Whether  you  are  changing  you,  address  for 
a  few  months  or  permanently,  you  will  want 
to  receive  every  issue  of  Harper's  promptly. 
When  advising  us  of  a  change  of  address 
please  indicate  boffi  the  old  and  new  ad- 
dress. Please  allow  six  weeks  for  effecting 
this  change. 

HARPER'S   MAGAZINE 


49   East  33rd   St 


New   York   16,    N.   Y. 


BOOKS     IN     BRIEF 

the  saddest  book,  recreating  in  these 
photographed    pages    of    a    brilliant 
magazine  so  much  that  was  new  and 
young  and  bright  and  beautiful  in 
the    twenties  and  'thirties.    An  echo 
of  such  a   fair  temps  perdu.    Photo- 
graphs, essays,  stories,  poems,  predic- 
tions,  and   the   famous  department: 
"We     Nominate     for     the    Hall     of 
fame.''    A  young  Helen  Morgan  was 
singing  in  those  days;  a  young  Ger- 
trude    Lawrence     was     acting;     the 
young   Astaires   were   dancing;    and 
Robert    Benchley    was    writing    and 
making  us  laugh.   A  young  Prince  of 
Wales  turned  an  unlined  profile  to 
the  camera.    A  Gary  Cooper  in  1930, 
too    beautiful    to    be    believed:    "It 
seems    to    Vanity   Fair   that    a    thor- 
oughly  successful    career   lies    ahead 
of    him."      Edna     Millav,     Thomas 
Wolfe,  Dorothy  Parker,  Lillian  Gish, 
the    Sitwells.     the    Lunts,    Winston 
Churchill,    Charles    Chaplin-every- 
body    young,    eager,    earnest:    every- 
bod)     going    places,    doing    things. 
burning  candles  at  both  ends.    Look 
again  at  these  Phoenixes  risen   from 
i  lie  embers. 

Viking.   |10 

Nine  books  of  special  interest  to 
Harper \s  readers  have  jus)  tome  out 
■"ul  are  well  worth  noting  lor  the 
Christmas  lists.  They  are  all  In  peo- 
ple who  have  appeared  in  the 
magazine. 


The  Twenty  Miracles  of  Saint  Nic- 
olas, by  Bernarda  Bryson. 

Legends    charmingl)     retold    for 
children  and  100  illustrations  which 

give  the  book  the  appearance  of  a 
rather  surprisingly  festive  Byzantine 
manuscript. 

Atlantic-Little,   Brown.   $4.75 

The  Vulgarians,  by  Robert  Osborn. 

A  very  serious  book  with  text  and 
more  than  hit)  lull-page  drawings 
'"  color  on  "the  decline  ol  greatness 
and  the  rise  of  mediocrity"  in  our 
soc  iety.  Impassioned  satire  from  both 
sides  of  pen   and   brush. 

New  York  Graphic  Society.  $3.95 


Wine,  Women,  and  Woad:  A  Tale 
of  Decadent  Rome,  by  Ed  Fisher. 

A  iivch  spool  ,„,  the  late  Imperial 
Roman  era  (which  of  course  might 
he  our  own).  The  author.  Edipus 
Piscatorius,  "claimed  thai  among  his 
contemporaries,     the    gap     between 


COMING  NEXT  MONTI 
IN  HARPERS 


JfFAIxRfS. 


A  NEW  START 

IN  FOREIGN  POLICY 

Two  young  specialists  in  world 
affairs  show  how  events  have  over- 
run our  original  Cold  War  strategy 
•  •  •  and  propose  a  fresh  (and  more 
hopeful)  plan  for  the  new  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Edmund  Stillman  and 
William  Pfaff 


MY  OTHER  BOOKS 

^  hy  it's  fun  to  be  loved — even 
for  the  wrong  reasons. 

By  James  Michener 


SURGERY  FOR  STROKES 

An  eye-witness  report  on  an  op- 
eration that  can — in  some  cases 

repair  brain  damage  that  once  was 
almost  invariably  fatal. 

By  Leonard  Engel 


ITALY'S  NEW  CAESAR 

A  portrait  of  the  little-known 
Mi.  Mattei,  who  has  used  a  govern- 
ment-owned industrial  combine  to 
make  himself  one  of  the  most 
powerful  men  in  Europe. 

By  Robert  Neville 


KENTUCKY'S 
QUIET  REVOLUTION 

Two  determined  men  are  mak- 
ing surprising  headway  in  their 
efforts  to  transform  a  state  of 
which  Alben  Barkley  once  said: 
"An   attack   of   virtue   might   ruin 


us. 


By  John  Ed  Pearce 


URIGUED   BY   UNUSUAL 
PLACES?     SEE  THE  EXCITING 


new 
56  page  book 

V    OF  MAUPINTOUR'S  LA X X  J. CJ  W. " 

(I travel  plans. 

J  VHY  SETTLE   FOR  LESS  th.in  an  imaginative,  adven- 

4  uresome  holiday  abroad7    Write  today  for  the  new 

1  %1  Maupmtour  Travel  Guide.  There  are  tour  lengths 

I  nd  rates  to  fit  anyone's  time  and  budget.  With  Mau- 

intour  you  see  the  unusual,  but  travel   in  comfort 

nd  safety  with  holiday  companions  whose  interests 

ire  aKm  to  your  own.  ListiM  are  some  of  the  escorted 

.signed  for  discriminating  travelers. 
VESTERN  EUROPE  aMB^^^^^^^^MMB 
i  Europe  Traditional  plus  Hungary,  Yugoslavia  and 
»  France,  Spain,  Andorra,  Majorca,  North  Afri- 
,i  ■  The  Alps  of  7  Nations.  ■  Denmark-Sweden-Nor- 
'.'otorcoach  and  Fjord  Steamer.  ■  The  Best  of 
Ingland-Wales-  Scotland. 
{ASTERN  EUROPE  AND  USSR  IHMHHHMM 

■  Austria,  Hungary,  Roumania.  Bulgaria,  Yugoslavia. 

■  The  Four  Nations:  Berlin,  East  Germany,  Czechoslo- 
/akia.  Poland.  ■  Russia  by  Motorcoach  (4th  consecu- 
:ive  year  ■  Scandinavia-Russia-Poland  Annual  Com- 
lanion  Tours  ■  Eastern  Europe  Adventure:  compre- 
lensive.  75  day.  ■  Collegiate/Teacher:  Central 
iurope,  the  Balkans,  USSR.  ■  The  Great  Adventure  Air 
Four:  USSR,  Berlin,  Vienna.  ■  Cities  of  Central  Asia: 
Samarkand.     Tashkent.     Bukhara.     Alma     Ata,     plus 

-  n  Siberia.  ■  The  Balkans  Grand  Adventure: 
3erlm  to  Istanbul  plus  Mediterranean  and  Dalmatian 
^oast  cruise. 

middle  i-^  ^^mmma^mmmm^m^m 

Egypt,  including  Luxor,  Karnak,  Thebes.  Plus  Leb- 
jnon.  Syria.  Jordan,  Israel,  Greece,  and  Italy.  De- 
es each  month. 
FOR  YOUR  COPY  of  this  colorful  travel  catalog,  see 
your  Travel  Agent  or  write  now  to  Neil  Mecaskey,  Jr. 
Maupmtour,  400  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

-Maupintour 


3rn 


fren 


Un  dictionnaire 
absolument  original! 

The  first  French  dictionary 
to  include  American  usage 
and  spelling!  Plus  tables 
that  group  all  aspects  of  a 
given  topic,  cross-refer- 
ences for  irregular  verbs, 
short  grammar  of  both 
languages,  convenient  for- 
mat, clear  type.  100,000 
entries.  1,600  pages.  $8.95 

THE  NEW 

LAROUSSE 

MODERN 

FRENCH-ENGLISH 

ENGLISH-FRENCH 

DICTIONARY 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Co. 


SIX         1 

HANDPRINTED  I 

POSTERS    1 

American  llih  Century 

Uwutl  Cilltel'm-  Ouonilm  -  It  Color 

1     -     $100,000      REWARD     FOR 
MURDERER   OF   LINCOLN   with      ' 
illustrations  of  three  assassins.        ■ 

4-CI VIL  WAR    -CAVALRY      RE-     V 
CRUITIYIENT,  charging  stallion.    '.' 

S-THE    GOLD    RUSH,    TRAVEL    % 
VIA  RIVERBOAT,  old  sldewheel    h 
J    boat. 

f  3-T.  Roosevelt,  election      2  Jesse 
James,   theatrical      6-SnuH,  coni- 

I--1    Edition     limned    to    7 SO    num- 
bered posters — An  unusual  gift!  Of  ] 
interest     to.    discriminating     buyer. 
Joy  library,  den,  living  room,  office. 


Hand-printed     on     fine     vellums— beauti- 
fully    illustrated      in      color— large     (2x3 
.    feet) — Collector's  registration  certificate. 
a,    ,1    Each    poster  S3,   3   for  58,   6   for  $15.50 
11'J.V    ppd.    or   send    for    Free    Prospectus. 

'  FIAGHOUSE,  INC.,  2010H  3rd  Aft.,  N.Y.C.  29 


HOOKS     I  \     BRIE] 

highbrow  and  lowbrow  had  widened 

i(n i  I. n  in  be  l>i  idged  1>\  anything 
l)iu  laughtei  \ <  >  illusti ,ii ions  ex 
cept  on  the  ja<  kct  but  .1  vei  \  funn) 
book.  Macmillan,  %  '<  95 

American  Natives,  Drawings  1>\ 
Erich  Si >ki »1.  Introduction  l>\  su\ e 
Allen. 

\  In  si  lu  ink  ol  captionless,  textless 
drawings  b)  .1  twenty-six-year-old 
Viennese  which  speaks  volumes 
aboul  us  all.  Ea<  h  <>l  us  is  thei  e, 
and  .ill  our  friends  and  enemies  and 
acquaintances  revealed  .is  we've 
nevei  been  revealed  before.   As  Steve 

Allen  s.iw  "Ink.  in  El  i(  h  Sokol's 
hands,  is  an  a<  id  thai  dissolves 
sham.'"  1 1. n  per,  $4-95 

Gone  Away:  An  Indian  Journey,  l>\ 

Don)   Monies. 

A  whole  book  ol  charming  travel 
ess, in-,  h\  this  poet  and  reporter,  in- 
cluding the  one  on  the  Dalai  Lama 
which  appeared  in  the  July  issue. 

Little.  Brown,  $3.95 

Copland  on  Music,  by  Aaron  Cop- 
land. 

The  article  on  Nadia  Boulanger 
which  we  published  in  October  is 
one  ol  the  pieces  in  this  collection 
of  discussions  ol  the  musical  world 
by  the  distinguished  composer. 

Doubleday,  $4 

A  Zoo  in  My  Luggage,  by  Gerald 
Dun  ell. 

All  who  remember  with  pleasure 
Mr.  Durrell's  adventures  collecting 
animals  in  West  Africa  and  his  joy- 
ous escapades  with  the  friendly  Fon 
ol  Bafut  will  want  to  read  this  con- 
tinuation of  his  travels,  difficulties, 
and  delights.  Viking.  $3.95 

Summoned  by  Bells,  by  John  Betje- 

nian. 

Quite  fittingly,  this  British  poet 
writes  his  autobiography  in  verse. 
Much  of  it  has  appeared  in  The 
New   Yorker. 

Houghton   Mifflin,   $3 

Times  Three,  by  Phyllis  McGinley. 
This  isn't  quite  a  biography,  but 

one  can  read  a  good  deal  of  the  life 
ol  1  he  author  in  these  selected  poems 
from  three  decades.  There  are  also 
sevent)  new  poems  and  an  introduc- 
tion by  W.  H.  Auden. 

Viking,   $5 


Jong  Sook  lives  with  her  grandmother 
in  a  tent.  The  grandmother  peddles  soup. 
She  earns  enough  for  one  meal  a  day  for 
herself  and  Jong  Sook.  Jong  Sook  dreams 
of  school  but  her  grandmother  cannot 
afford  the  small  school  fees. 

Jong  Sook's  parents  fled  to  South 
Korea  in  1950  seeking  freedom  from 
Communist  rule  in  the  North.  They  lived 
as  refugees.  After  the  cease  fire,  her 
father  worked  as  a  fisherman.  In  1957 
he  was  lost  at  sea.  One  month  later  her 
mother  died  in  childbirth.  A  child  like 
Jong  Sook  needs  your  friendship! 

How  you  can  help  . . . 

You,  your  group,  your  school  can  give 
person-to-person  help  to  a  needy  girl  or 
boy  in  Greece,  Korea,  Italy,  Finland, 
France,  Lebanon,  West  Germany  or 
Austria  through  a  Save  the  Children 
Federation  Sponsorship.  Your  monthly 
contribution  of  $12.50  will  provide  your 
sponsored  child  with  supplementary 
food,  warm  clothing,  household  goods 
and  cash.  You  will  receive  a  photograph 
and  the  story  of  the  child  you  are  help- 
ing and  the  child  or  his  family  will  cor- 
respond with  you.  Please  fill  in  the  cou- 
pon below  and  join  with  thousands  of 
SCF  sponsors  in  a  warm,  rewarding 
experience. 

SCF  NATIONAL  SPONSORS  INCLUDE: 

Mrs.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 

Hon.  Herbert  Hoover 

Spyros  Skouras 

Registered  with  U.  S.  State  Department 
Advisory  Committee  on  Voh.ndarij  Foreign  Aid 

I — 1 

Serving  Children  for  29  Years 

SAVE  THE  CHILDREN  FEDERATION 

Boston  Post  Road,  Norwalk,  Connecticut 


I  want  a  Dgirl  Qboy  in 

(countries  listed  above) 
or  where  the  need  is  greatest  Q. 
Enclosed  is  my  first  payment: 
$12.50  a  month  □  $37.50  a  quarter  □ 

$75  semiannually  Q  $150  annually  □ 

I   cannot  sponsor  a  child   but  enclosed  is 

my  contribution  of  $ 

Name— 

Add  ress 


City. 


_Zone_ 


_State_ 


Contributions  are  income  tax  deductible. 
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ATLAS 

THOR 

TITAN 


Performance 
is  the  test  of 

Space  Technology  Leadership 

The  experience  and  creativity  of 
Space  Technology  Laboratories 
in  the  field  of  space  systems— 
both  military  and  civilian— are 
documented  in  this  record  of  ac- 
complishment:  Responsibility 
since   1954  for  the  over-all  sys- 
tems integration  and  test  for  the 
Atlas,  Thor,  Titan,  and  Minute- 
man  elements  of  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  ballistic  missile  program, 
and  in  such  advanced  space  proj- 
ects as  Score,  Tiros  I,  Transit  IB, 
and  Mercury.  Conduct  of  vehicle 
re-entry  projects  and  the  Pioneer 
I,  Explorer  VI,  and  Pioneer  V  ad- 
vanced space  probes  on  behalf  of 
the  Air  Force,  ARPA  and  NASA. 
Contributions  to  these  projects 
included  design,  construction, 
and  instrumentation  of  space 
vehicles  and  ground  systems; 
over-all  systems  engineering  and 
technical  direction;  direction  of 
launch  and  tracking;  and  data 
reduction  and  analysis. 

This  performance  demon- 
strates STL  creative  flexibility  to 
anticipate  and  initiate  responses 
to  the  space  challenge.  To  dis- 
charge its  growing  responsibility 
in  Space  Technology  Leadership, 
STL  is  now  broadening  the  scope 
of  its  activities.  Resumes  and  in- 
quiries concerning  opportunities 
with  STL  are  invited  from  out- 
standing scientists  and  engi- 
neers, and  will  receive  meticulous 
attention. 
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SPACE  TECHNOLOGY 
LABORATORIES,  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  95005BC 

Los  Angeles  45,  California 
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NEW     GENERATION     OF     PIANISTS 


Prevailing,  styles  among  younger 
performers  range  from  eyes-front,  no- 
liberties-whatever,  to  mannerisms  verg- 
ing on  anarchy. 


rF1he  world  these  days  seems  to  be 
X  lull  of  promising  young  pianists 
who     have     made     big     reputations 
within   the   last    five   years  or  so.    A 
large  number  of  them  are  American. 
The)    share   several    things    in    com- 
mon:    enormous     technical     ability, 
sound    musicianship,    integrity,    and 
secure  rhythm.    In  a  way,  it  is  repre- 
sentative   of    the    modern    school    of 
piano  playing.     Few  of  these   young 
pianists  are  colorists  in  the  sense  that 
the  schools  ol  Liszt  and  Leschetit/kv 
turned  oul  colorists.    The)  rely  very 
little  on   pedal  effects  or  variety  of 
finger  (ouch.    Nor  is  their  keyboard 
approach  particularly  flexible.  What 
they  supply  is  regularity  rather  than 
flexibility.     They    take    no    liberties 
with    the    music,    as    the    old-timers 
consistently  did.   They  move  straight 
ahead,  looking  neither  to  the  left  nor 
lo    the    right.     In    certain    kinds    of 
music  they  are  triumphant.  In  others 
they   tend    to   sound    remote  or   dis- 
passionate. 

Romantic  music  often  suffers 
under  their  approach.  A  good  ex- 
ample ol  die  modern  school  at  work 
is  Leon  Fleisher's  disc  ol  the  Liszt 
B  minor  Sonata  and  two  Weber  com- 
positions—the  Sonata  Xo.  ■/  j,,  E 
minor  and  the  Invitation  to  the 
Dance  (Epic  LC  3675).  The  Liszt 
work  is  one  ol  die  most  difficult  in 
die  annals  of  the  literature,  lis  diffi- 
cult) is  not  onl)  technical  (and  some 
ol  Liszt's  uickiesi  writing  is  con- 
tained lure):  ii  also  demands  of  the 
pianist  an  ability  to  master  its 
sprawling  structure. 

As  far  as  technique  goes,  Fleisher 
is  hair-raising.  His  immense  bravura 
lakes  care  ol  ever)  problem,  and  one 
feels   that  he   is   not   even   breathing 


heavily.      Anybody     who     can     ge 
around  the  keyboard  with  this  kinc 
ol    ability    deserves   respect    and   ad 
miration.   That  said,  one  has  almosi 
covered  the  ground.  When  Fleisher'; 
interpretation      is     compared      with 
some    of    the   great    ones    on    discs- 
Horowit/,  say,  or  Barere— his  playing 
sounds    almost    unformed.     Granted 
he  is  young  and  relatively  inexperi- 
enced;  but  he  simply  does  not  feel 
the    Byronic    quality    of    the    music. 
Efficiency    is   a    scant    substitute    for 
heart.     What   it   adds   up   to   is   that 
Fleisher  is  playing  music  for  which 
he  has  no  emotional  rapport.    The 
same  is  true  of  the  Weber,  a  work 
<)l    considerable   historic   importance 
seldom  played  these  days. 

Another  young  American  heard  in 
a  Liszt  record  is  Gary  Graffman, 
playing  the  six  Paganini  Etudes,  the 


A  fiat  Liebestraum,  the  Hungarian 
Rhapsody  No.  11,  and  several  shorter 
works  (Victor  LM  2443;  *LSG 
24  13.)  Graffman  is  another  of  those 
fortunate  young  men  with  extraor- 
dinary pianistic  fluency.  And  the 
repertoire  here  suits  him  better  than 
the  Liszt  work  Fleisher  has  chosen. 
The  Sonata  demands  mind  and 
heart  as  well  as  fingers.  But  the 
Paganini    Etudes,   tours   de   force   of 

*Asterisk  indicates  stereophonic. 
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...  the  most  unusual  operatic  recording  ever  made 

FLEDERMAUS  GALA  PERFORMANCE 

Conducted  by  Herbert  von  Karajan 


A  brilliant  cast  from  the  Vienna  State  Opera 

-  Hilde  Cueden  •  Giusseppe  Zampieri 

Erika  Koth  •  Waldemar  Kmentt 

Regina  Resnik  •  Walter  Berry 

Erich  Kunz  •  Eberhard  Waechter 
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To  take  lull  advantage  of  (he  remarkable 
technical  excellence  of  llss  records,  we 
recommend  the  new  London-Scott  stereo- 
phonic Pickup  and  Arm. 


Surprise  performances  by  such  renowned  artists  as 

•  Renata  Tebaldi     •     Birgit  Nilsson    •    Giulietta  Simionato 

•  Joan   Sutherland    •    Teresa  Berganza    •     Leontyne  Price 

•  Mario  Del  Monaco        •  Jussi  Bjoerling 

•  Ettore  Bastianini  •  Fernando  Corena 

and 
•  Ljuba  Welitsch 

Write  for  free  complete  catalog 
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Dept.  EC,  539  West  25th  Street,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Angel's  own  guide] 

Signs  and  portents  for  good  listening 


THE 
CONSTELLATION 
OF  CALLAS ! 

A  legend  in  her  lifetime. .."the 
undisputed  Queen  of  the  World's 
Opera"  ( Time) ...  the  fabulous  per- 
formances of  Maria  Callas  on  Ansel 
Records  make  choice  gifts! 
Her  latest  complete  opera!  LA  GIOCOXDJ.  Recorded  at  Teatro 
alia  Scala,  Milan.  In  the  passionate  title  role,  Callas  "comes  as  close 
as  humanly  possible  to  that  elusive  thing,  the  definitive  performance" 
rday  Review).  6  sides,  with  complete  Italian-English  libretto. 

Angel  (S)  3606  C/L 
AISO  BY  CALLAS  IN  ANGEL  STEREO! 

Lucia  di  Lammermoor  (Donizetti).  With  Tag- 
liavini,  Cappuccilli;  Philharmonia  Orchestra 
and  Chorus,  conducted  by  Tullio  Serafin. 

4  sides.   Angel  (S)  3601  B/L 


Callas:  Mad  Scenes  Great  moments  of  operatic 
madness  from  Anna  Bolena,  Hamlet,  II  Pirata. 
"Her  dramatic  instincts  are  well-nigh  perfect" 
{Gramophone  Record  Reciej.).      Angel  (S)  35764 


The 
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Spectrum 
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From  Lieder  to  Oratorio,  from 

Champagne  Operetta  to  Wagner, 

Elisabeth  Schwarzkopf's  "exquisite 

voice  and  personality  give  special 

radiance  to  each  song  she  touches" 

{High  Fidelity   . 

Perfect  example:  More  Songs  You  Love,  an  album  for  Christma 
and  all  holidays,  includes  the  original  version  of  Silent   Y 
which  Schwarzkopf  sings  both  solo  parts.  With  orchestra, "orga 
and  chorus,  Charles  Mackerras  conducting.  \ngel  355§ 
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DER   ROSENKAVALIER 

Another  "dream  performance,"  with  Elis- 
abeth Schwarzkopf  magnificent  as  the 
Marschallin.  Christa  I  j  iwig  as  Octavian, 
Otto  Edelmann  as  Baron  Ochs,  Karaian 
conducting  the  Philharmonia.  8  sides,  with 
handsomely  illustrated  German-English 
libretto.  Angel  (S)  3563  i>/L 


KLEMPERER 

conducts  WAGNER! 

-nificent  2-record  set, 
includingselections  from  Rienzi, 
The  Flying  Dutchman,  Tann- 
hauser,  Lohengrin,  Meister- 
singer,  Tristan  und  Isolde,  Gb't- 
terdammerung.  With  Philhar- 
monia Orch.  "It  is  plain  from 
these  4  sides  that  Klemperer  is  a 
great  Wagner  conductor,  prob- 
ably the  greatest  in  the  world." 
(Gramophone      Angel  (S)  3610  B 


FISCHER-DIESKAU 


sings  MAHLER 

"The  best  male  Lieder  singer 
now  before  the  public  and  one 
ot  the  supreme  vocal  artists  of 
the  century"  (High  Fide 
in  the  first  recording  of  Mah- 
ler's Das  Lied  con  derErde  sung 
by  a  baritone  instead  of  the 
more  usual  contralto.  Philhar- 
monia Orch.,  Paul  Kletzki  cond. 
Angel  (S)  3607  B 


GIULINI 

conducts  FALLA  and  RAVEL 

Carlo  Maria  Giulini,  "one  of 
the  brightest  stars  on  the  hori- 
zon" (High  Fidelity),  is  now  com- 
pleting his  brilliant  U.S.  tour 
with  the  Israel  Philharmonic. 
In  his  newest  Angel  album  he 
conducts  the  Philharmonia  in 
Falla's  J-Comered  Hat,  Ravel's 
Alborado  del  Gracioso  and 
Daphnis  et  Chlo'e  Suite  No.  2. 
Angel  (S)  35750 


KARAJAN 

conducts  BEETHOVEN" 
Herbert  von  Karajan  cor 
a  "deeply  impressive  perform- 
ance" (Gramophone  Record 
Review    of  Beethoven's  Miss* 
Solemnis,  with   Soloists   I 
beth  Schwarzkopf,  Nicolai 
Gedda,  Nicola  Zaccaria,  Christa 
Ludwig,  the  Philharmonia 
Orchestra  and  the  Vienna 
Friends  of  Music  Chorus.  ^> 
booklet  Angel  (S)  3595  B/L 


Planets 

of  Rare 
Musical 
Pleasure 


These  12  violinconcertosbyVivaldi  include 
the  famous  "Four  Seasons."  Beautifully 
performed  for  the  first  time  in  stereo  by 
the  "great  instrumental  ensemble  of  this 
age"(Toscanini).6sides.  Angel  (S)  3611  C 


loo  lusty  voices,  with  balalaikas  and 
brass,  thunder  out  II  Russian  folk  ballads, 
pIus"T^perary"  and  "C  hn." 

-    35411 


Stereo  premiere  of  Walton's  fiery  Biblical 
oratorio,  with  the  composer  conducting 
the  Philharmonia  Orch.  6c  Chorus.  Spine- 
tingling  choral  sound!  Angel  (S)  35681 

A  priceless  legacy,  Walter  Gieseking's  last 
recordings  in  his  projected  complete  cycle 
ot  Beethoven  sonatas.  Includes  Sonatas 
No.  i;8  (Pathetique) ;  12;  15  'Pastoral); 
19;  -O-  4  sides.  Angel  3600  B/L 


o  heavenly  gifts 


'*<  El  RECOtf*5 

nd  good  giving— from  among  these  hosts  of  Angels! 


THE  GALAXY  OF  GAIETY 

(Or  — how  to  Navigate  from  Chortle  to  Chuckle, 

with  Time  Out  foi  a  Waltz) 

The  Best  of  Sellers 

Peter  Sellers,  that  is.  As  in  "Th  Mousi  lh.it  Roared,"  "I'm  XII  Right, 
lack,"  "The  Battle  ol  the  Sex  s"  and  other  Funny  British  films.  In 
this,  his  antic  debul  \  R  .  Sellers'  multi-voiced  mimicry 

and  citrus-lined  sense  ol  the  absurd  make  some  hilarious  hearing.  Note 
particularly  his  discourse  on  the  art  ot  the  pick-up.  "A  major  comic 
imagination,"  said  Time.  Angel  (S)  35884 


At  the  Drop  of  a  Hat 

Messrs.  Flanders  &  Swann  have  taken  to 
the  U.S.  road  this  season  with  their  "lively, 
witty,  literate,  explosively  tunny"  two-man 
revue  {N.Y.  Herald  Tribune)  after  convulsing, 
successively,  London  audiences,  Angel 
Record  collectors,  and  Broadway  audiences. 
Have  you  heard  At  the  Drop  of  a  Hat,  yet  ? 
Angel's  Original  Cast  Album  is  (S)  35797 


Gilbert  &  Sullivan  •  Pinafore 

"//'':.;/,  Never?  Hardly  ever"  such  a  treat 
as  Angel's  all-star,  all-British  and  buoyant 
stereo  pertormances  of  Gilbert  cc  Sullivan.  Sir 
Malcolm  Sargent  conducts. 

Angel  (S)  3589B/L  4  sides 
Also:  The  Mikado  (S)  3573  b/l 
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The  Hoffnung  Interplanetary  Music  Festival 

{Very  Far  Out,  Indeed) 

The  inspired  tuba-opportunist,  Punch  cartoonist 
and  "highbrow  Spike  Jones"  {Time)  has  done  it 
again.  Gerard  Hotfnung's  second  evening  of 
extravagant  symphonic  caricature  and 
clever  musical  spoof  is  even  funnier  than 
the  first.  "It  will  be  a  sourpuss  that 
doesn't  get  a  chuckle"  {Hi-i'i 
Review).  Angel  (S)  35800 


The  Merry  Widow  (Highlights) 

The  world's  most  popular  operetta,  with 
The  Waltz,  elegantly  recorded  in  stereo 
by  the  Sadler's  Wells  Opera  Company  and 
Orchestra.  Sung  in  English.  A  gift  to  beguile! 
Angel  (S)  35816 
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Also  in  Angel' s  Light  Opera  Series:  Noel  Coward's  "Bittersweet"  •  Schubert's  "Lilac  Time" 


The  Christmas  Star! 


TEMPLE  CHURCH  BOYS'  CHOIR 

xindon's  Temple  Church  has  welcomed  Christ- 
nas  for  eight  centuries,  and  its  famous  Boys' 
3hoir  has  been  the  model  for  church  choirs 
hroughout  England.  Angel  (S)  35834 
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OBERNKIRCHEN   CHILDREN'S  CHOIR 

"Angels  in  Pigtails"  singing  Christmas  songs 
from  France,  Germany,  Spain,  England,  Italy, 
with  an  appealing   innocent  joy.   Angel  (S)  65021 
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HANDEL   MESSIAH 

Sir  Malcolm  Sargent  conducts  the  125-year-old 
Huddersfield  Choral  Society,  Liverpool  Phil- 
larmonic  Orch.,  and  soloists.  Permeated  with 
'he  great  spirit  of  British  choral  tradition.  Com- 
plete, 6  sides,  with  booklet.  Angel  (S)  3598  C 

Messiah  highlights  also  available  in  single-record 
album.  Angel  (S)  35830 


HANDEL-MESSIAH 


The  Orbit  of  Opera 


DON   GIOVANNI 


MOZART 

DON 
GIOVANNI 


Mozart  lovers  have  been  waiting  for 
this!  A  cast  "as  fine  as  could  be  assem- 
bled today"  {Opera  News)  with  31- 
year-old  Eberhard  Wachter  as  Don 
Giovanni.  Elisabeth  Schwarzkopf  as 
Elvira;  the  phenomenal  Australian 
soprano,  Joan  Sutherland,  as  Donna 
Anna;  Giuseppe  Taddei  as  Leporello; 
Graziella  Sciutti  as  Zerlina;  Luigi  Aha 
as  Don  Ottavio.  Conducted  by  Carlo  Maria  Giulini,  with  the  Phil- 
harmonia  Orch.  and  Chorus.  8  sides,  with  complete  bi-lingual 
libretto.  Angel  (S)  3605  D/L 


DIE   FLEDERMAUS 
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Viennese  operetta  never  had  it  so  good!  Otto 
Ackermann,  who  has  conducted  5  oper- 
ettas for  Angel,  directs  an  all-Viennese  cast 
in  a  bubbling  Strauss  performance  that  has 
all  the  nicest  effects  of  champagne.  Phil- 
harmonia  Orch.  4  sides.  Angel  (S)  3581  b/l 
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Die  Flederraaas 


FIRST 
ROBESON  ALBUM 
IN  YEARS!  ONfrOF 
THE  WORLD'S^ 
VIRTUOSO-IMMORTALS, 

IN  THE  MOST 
POWERFULLY  MOVING 
PERFORMANCE 
OF  HIS 

LEGEcH  v 

UAKttK  'RECORDS 


BEVERLY  HILLS,  CALIFOR 


Have  fun 

in  the  Snow  and  Sun 
of  La  Province  de  Quebec 

Enjoy  a  ski  vacation  in  French-Canada 
where  the  snow  is  deep,  the  air  is  dry, 
the  sun  is  bright.  You  will  be  welcomed 
with  real  old-time  hospitality  in  com- 
fortable   modern    inns   and    hotels. 

For  free  rood  mop  and  booklet  "SKI  IN 
QUEBEC",  send  in  coupon  below,  or  apply 
\  to   the   Provincial   Tourist 

Bureau,    48    Rockefeller 
Plaza,  New  Yorfc  20,  N.Y. 

I A  PROVINCE  DE 
#1 


Provincial  Tourist  Bureau, 

710  Grande-Allee  East,  Dept.  72J, 

Quebec  City,  Canada. 

Please   send   me   FREE   booklets   to   help   plan 

my     winter     vacation      in     La     Province     de 

Quebec. 

My  main  interest  is 

Name 

Street 

City State 


When  you 
DINE  Italian, 

WINE  Italian  with 

RUFFINO 


Italy's  Prize 
CHIANTI 

Red  or  White 


Schieffelin      &  Co. 
New  Vork 

I  mporters 
Since  1794 


MUSIC     IN     THE     ROUNI 

the  literature,  are  primarily  exci 
ing  stunts.  Graffman's  ultra-brilliai 
playing  is  perhaps  a  shade  rigid,  b^ 
he  sweeps  through  the  music  wit 
terrific  vitality.  He  also  gives  a 
indication  here  and  there  that  h 
knows  what  the  pedals  are  for. 

Over-  and  I  nderstatement 

Much  in  the  same  school  is  Julh 
Katchen,  whose  disc  of  the  Brahm 
Handel  and  Pagan  ini  Variation 
(London  *CS  6158)  is  representative 
ol  his  deft  playing.  The  young  mar 
is  a  brilliant  virtuoso.  Unlikt 
Fleisher  and  Graff  man,  however,  h< 
is  inclined  to  overinterpret.  He  nevei 
becomes  vulgar  about  it,  but  hh 
mannerisms  approach  Kitsch.  He 
makes  little  holds  here  and  there 
changes  tempo  at  whim,  and  in  gen 
eral  suggests  artifice  instead  of  art. 

Much  more  satisfactory  .work 
comes  from  Ann  Schein  in  her  disc 
of  Chopin's  F  minor  Piano  Con- 
certo wilh  the  Vienna  State  Opera 
Orchestra  conducted  by  Eugene 
Goossens  (Kapp  6001;'  *6001-S). 
Schein  came  a  cropper  in  a  recent 
disc  of  the  Rachmaninoff  Piano  Con- 
certo No.  3.  But  here,  in  music  that 
does  not  demand  an  immense  weight 
of  tone,  she  is  more  than  satisfactory. 
As  a  technician  she  is  a  powerhouse. 
Even  from  first-rank  pianists  one 
would  look  far  to  find  an  equiva- 
lentl)  easy  manipulation  of  the 
notes.  In  addition  she  h;ts  a  feeling 
for  the  idiom— a  feeling,  one  is  safe 
in  saying,  that  none  of  the  above- 
mentioned  young  men  could  match. 
If  her  career  is  carefully  fostered,  she 
could  develop  into  one  of  the  great 
pianists  of  her  generation. 

What  with  all  these  spit-and- 
polish  young  pianists,  to  whom  a 
wrong  note  would  be  inconceivabfe, 
it  is  almost  with  a  sense  of  relief 
that  one  turns  to  a  more  modest  type 
ol  playing.  This  can  be  heard  in  a 
pleasant  disc  from  Ingrid  Haebler. 
She  plays  Schumann's  Kinderscenen 
and  Papillons,  Schubert's  A  major 
Sonata  (Op.  120)  and  German 
Dances  (Op.  33),  and  the  results  are 
charming  (Epic  LC  3705;  *BC  1087). 
Haebler  does  not  try  to  force  the 
music.  She  has  a  fairly  soft  tone,  and 
she  is  not  compulsive  about  her 
finger  work.  One  would  not  call  her 
;:  pianist  of  greal  intensity;  but.  then 
again,  this  music  docs  not  call  for 
great    intensity.     It   calls   for  grace, 


A  SPECIALLY 
COMMISSIONED 

RECORDING 

...LIMITED 

EDITION 
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NOT  FOR  SALE 

"The  Orchestra  .  .  .The  Instruments"  No.  LS661 

Without  a  doubt,  the  most  ambitious,  musically  sound, 
entertaining  and  informative  privately  commissioned 
recording  to  date.  Superbly  original  in  concept,  extraordi' 
nary  in  scope,  it  shows  how  each  instrument  (and  instru- 
mental  choir^  emanates  from  the  orchestra  in  the  correct 
spatial  relation  to  all  other  instruments.  It  is  uniquely 
stereo-oriented,  so  much  so  that  it  cannot  purposefully  be 
made  into  a  monophonic  disc  or  played  on  monophonic 
radio.  Conceived  and  supervised  by  Dr.  Kurt  List,  winner 
of  the  Grand  Prix  du  Disque,  renowned  composer,  critic 
and  Musical  Director  of  Westminster;  recorded  by  the 
Vienna  State  Opera  Orchestra  in  the  acoustically  brilliant 
Mozartsaal  concert  hall;  Franz  Bauer-Theussl  conducts, 
with  first  desk  soloists.  Program  material  is  a  cohesive 
musical  entity  with  works  of  Cimarosa,  Debussy,  Diners' 
dorf,  Handel,  Haydn,  Lalo,  Mozart,  Rachmaninoff,  Res' 
pighi,  Rimski-Korsakov,  Tchaikovsky,  Wagner,  and  Weber 
represented.  No  one  can  buy  this  record — and  there  is  no 
record  like  it.  It  is  yours  only  with  the  purchase  of  the 
bhure  Products*  listed  below: 


SHURE 


Dept.  XX 


lusic  lover's  record  selection  booklet . .  .  tells  how 
d  preserve  record  fidelity,  explains  hi-fi  stereo, 
end  25c  to: 

Shure   Brothers,    Inc.,   222   Hartrey  Ave.,   Evanston,   111. 


Only  Shure  would  commission  such  a  technically 
demanding  record — for  they  know  full  well  that 
Shure  Stereo  Dynetic  Phone  Cartridges  are  equal  to 
its  incredible  range  and  stereo  channel  separation  require' 
ments.  Shure  cartridges  are  the  overwhelming  choice  of 
critics,  musicians  and  audiophiles  for  their  own  music  syS' 
terns.  They  are  the  lowest  cost,  yet  most  critical  components 
in  quality  stereo  systems.  They  are  completely  accurate 
and  honest  throughout  the  entire  audible  sound  spectrum. 

...  a  gift  to  you  when  you  buy  the  one  lndispen'- 
sable  accouterment  to  perfect  sound  re-creation 

*You  will  receive  the  Westminster/Shure  recording  at  no 
charge  with  the  purchase  of  a  Shure  Professional  Cartridge 
(Model  M3D  $45.00  net),  Custom  Cartridge  (Model  M7D 
$24.00  net),  Studio  Integrated  Tone  Arm  and  Cartridge 
(Model  M212,  M2 16  $89.50  net)  or  Professional  Tone  Arm 
(Model  M232  $29.95  net,  Model  M236  $31.95  net). 

Offer  limited.  Full  details  at  your  local  high  fidelity  deal' 
ers'  showroom.  (See  yellow  pages  under  "High  Fidelity," 
"Music  systems — home,    etc.) 


incomparable 


SHURE 


hi-fi  phono  cartridges 
and  tone  arms 
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MUSIC     IN     THE     ROUND 


which  Hacbler  does  have.  Thus  the 
disc,  with  the  four  lovely  pieces  on 
it.  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  of 
the  year. 

One  that  is  going  to  cause  a  good 
deal  of  talk  in  musical  circles  is  the 
latest  Bach  disc  from  Glenn  Gould. 
It  contains  the  Italian  Concerto  and 
the  first  two  Partitas  (Columbia  ML 
5472;  *MS  6141),  and  it  contains 
some  of  the  most  impressive  Bach 
playing  ever  recorded.  Also  some  of 
the  most  inexplicable. 

The  impressive  part  comes  from 
Gould's  abilit)  to  do,  surely  and 
easily,  whatever  his  instincts  want 
him  to  do.  The  brightness  and 
clarity  of  his  Bach  are  almost  un- 
paralleled. This  pianist  has  a  linear 
qualSt)  that  must  be  the  despair  of 
his  competitors.  He  can  juggle  voices 
to  suit  himself,  every  strand  clear 
and  distinct.  His  dynamic  palette 
runs  from  a  securely  controlled 
pianissimo  to  a  fortissimo  that 
emerges  without  shatter.  His  pi- 
anistic  armor  is  complete. 

All  Out  of  Step  but  .  .  . 

All  the  more  cause  for  mourning, 
then.  Musicall)  some  of  the  inter- 
pretations   come    (lose    to    being    a 


A\D    ALSO  .  .  . 

Chopin:  Ballade  in  F  minor:  Scherzo 
in  C  sharp  minor;  Polonaise  in  A 
flat:  Three  Mazurkas;  Two  Nocturnes. 
Charles  Rosen,  piano  (Epi<  LC  3709; 
*BC  1090). 

Intelligent,  precise  bul  somehow  small- 
scaled  playing.  Rosen's  instincts  are  re- 
fined, but  he  holds  back  too  much  in  so 
grand  a  work  as  the  F  minor  Ballade. 
Interesting  playing  nevertheless. 

Beethoven:  Sonata  in  A  flat  (Op.  110); 
Sonata  in  C  minor  (Op.  111).  Hans 
Richter-Haaser,    piano     (Angel     r>71°- 

The  highly-touted  German  specialist 
in  Beethoven  here  turns  his  attention  to 
the  last  two  sonatas.  Some'  listeners  may 
find  the  playing  powerful  and  noble. 
This  listener  finds  it  heav)  handed. 
sluggish,  and  unimaginative. 

Chopin:  Piano  Concerto  No.   1;  Krako- 

viak.      Stefan     Askenase,     pianist,     and 


travesty.  Either  that,  or  evervbodv  is 
out  of  step  but  Glenn.  His  ideas 
about  Bachian  ornamentation  seem 
to  be  his  own  and  no  one  else's.  His 
tempos  are  unlike  those  of  anybody 
who  has  played  these  works.  His 
playing  has  become  so  mannered 
that  the  composer  recedes  far  into 
the  background.  He  even  does  some- 
thing that,  one  thought,  had  long 
disappeared;  he  tries  to  obtain 
harpsichord  effects,  as  in  the 
"Gigue"  of  the  B  flat  Partita.  All 
one  can  say  is  that  if  he  wants  to  get 
harpsichord  effects,  why  doesn't  he 
play  the  harpsichord  instead  of  a 
concert  grand? 

If  I  sound  so  irritated,  it  is  be- 
cause Gould's  talent  is  so  great;  and 
il  appears  that  he  is  misusing  it. 
Individualism  is  one  thing;  anarchy 
another.  Gould's  ideas  are  becoming 
cemented.  More  and  more  his  con- 
certs are  becoming  a  circus,  as  the 
young  man  swoons  on  his  chair  be- 
fore the  keyboard,  handkerchief 
carefully  arranged  to  trail  from  a 
side  pocket,  hail  craftily  disarranged 
to  fall  into  the  eyes.  He  will  end  up 
a  latter-day  Vladimir  de  Pachmann. 
But  he  could  have  been  so  much 
more. 


Hague  Resident ie  Orchestra  conducted 
by  VVillem  van  Otterloo  (Decca  Deutsche 
I  ■<  immophon   18605;    "  1380  15) 

Askenase,  a  veteran  Polish-born  pi- 
anist, is  a  sensitive  artist.  The  point  of 
interest  about  this  disc  is  not  the  con- 
certo as  much  as  the  lively,  seldom-heard 
Krakoviak.  I  Ins  work  for  piano  and 
orchestra  is  one  of  Chopin's  earliest 
efforts,  and  it  has  some  sections  that  arc 
prophetic. 

Dohnanyi:  Variations  on  a  Nursery 
Tune;  Rachmaninoff:  Rhapsody  on  a 
Theme  by  Paganini.  Julius  Katchen, 
piano,  and  the  London  Philharmonic 
conducted  by  Sir  Adrian  Bouh  (London 
*6153). 

Big  virtuoso  performances  of  two 
popular  pieces  lor  piano  and  orchestra 
Rate  lun  breezes  through  the  difficulties 
in  fine  style,  and  he  also  shows  sympathy 
for  the  musical  idiom.  In  music  like  this 
he  is  a  vei\   persuasive  interpreter. 


JAZZ 


Eric  Larrabee 


notes 


P  O  R  G  Y    I 

Otit  of  the  ten  records  noted  beloiJ 
(and  the  list  is  surelv  incomplete] 
the  number  of  jazz  versions  of  "PorgJ 
and  Bess"  worth  ownin»  seems  to  me 
relatively  few.  There  is  something  about 
..  score  so  loaded  with  sure-fire  melodies 
that  both  tempts  and  defeats  the  musi- 
cian:  it  is  not  so  easy  as  it  looks. 

Even  Ella  and  Louis,  before  whom  I 
am  normally  defenseless,  get  high  billing 
only  out  of  respect  to  the  pure  power 
of  their  personalities.  Louis  does  not! 
try  notably  hard  and,  worst  of  all.  he  is 
thinking  entertainer's  thoughts  about 
the  songs,  rather  than  the  character's 
thoughts.  Ella  simply  sings  them  well. 
and  her  "well"  is  merely  enough  to 
eliminate  the  competition. 

Miles  Davis'  version  (or,  rather,  the 
familiar  combination  of  Miles  and  Gil 
Evans)  is  by  far  the  most  original,! 
though  there  are  moments  when  we  arc 
out  in  that  sailboat  again,  bound  for 
Cadiz,  and  a  long  way  from  Catfish  Row. 
But  thought  has  gone  into  this  one.  and 
a  sure  sense  of  how  much  to  innovate! 
how  much  of  the  original  to  maintain. 
[Tie  fazz  Soul"  strikes  me  as  slight! 
more  obvious,  but  by  that  same  token 
more  reliable.  Of  all  the  rest,  many  of 
which  are  alive  and  have  appealing  solos 
scattered  through  them,  this  comes  the 
closest  to  building  a  jazz  qualm  of  its 
own.  without  intrusive  disrespect  to  the 
qualities  of  Gershwin's  score. 


The  Jazz  Soul  of  Porgy  and  Bess.  Con- 
ducted,  orchestrated,  and  arranged  by 
Hill  Potts.    United  Artists  UAL  4032. 

Miles  Davis.  Porgy  and  Bess.  Orchestra 
under  the  direction  of  Gil  Evans. 
Columbia  CL  1274. 

Porgy  and  Bess.  Ella  Fitzgerald  and 
Louis  Armstrong.  Orchestra  conducted 
by  Russell  Garcia.    Verve  MG  V-4011-2. 

Porgy  and  Bess.  Mundell  Lowe  and  his 
All  Stars.  RC\  Camden  CAL  490.  Porgv 
and  Bess  Revisited.  Stewart- Williams  8c 
Co.  Warner  Bros.  1260.  Porgy  and  Bess 
in  Modern  Jazz.  Ralph  Burns  and  his 
orchestra.  Porgy  and  Bess.  Lena  Home 
and  Harry  Belafonte.  RCA  Victor  LSO- 
U07.  Percy  Faith  Plays  Porgy  and  Bess. 
Columbia  CL  1298.  Porgy  and  Bess. 
Diahann  Carroll  and  the  Andre  Previn 
Trio.  United  Artists  UAL  4021.  Porgy 
and  Bess.  Bob  Crosby  and  his  Bobcats. 
Dot  DLP  3193. 
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